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Till  extent  and  purpose  of  this  work,  haye,  m  the  course  of  its 
progress,  graduallj  but  essentialij  changed  from  what  the  author 
originally  proposed.  It  was  at  first  intended  merelj  as  a  brief 
and  popular  abstract  of  the  most  wonderful  man,  and  the  most 
eztraordinarj-  events  of  the  last  thirty  years— in  short,  to  emulate 
the  concise  yet  most  interesting  history  of  the  great  British  Admi* 
ral,  by  the  Poet-Laureate  of  Britain.  The  author  was  partly  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  task,  by  having  formerly  drawn  up  for  a 
periodical  work,  (Tke  Edinburgh  Anmtai  Register  j)  the  history  of 
the  two  great  campaigns  of  1814  and  1815;*  and  tlirie  volumes 
was  the  compass  assigned  to  the  proposed  work.  An  introductory 
volume,  giving  a  general  account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Revolution,  was  thought  necessary ;  and  the  single  volume^  on  a 
theme  of  such  extent,  soon  swelled  into  two. 

As  the  author  composed  under  an  anonymous  title,  he  could 
neither  seek  nor  expect  information  from  those  who  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  changeful  scenes  which  he  waa  attempting  to 
record ;  nor  was  his  object  more  ambitious  than  that  of  compress- 
ing and  arranging  such  information  as  the  ordinary  authorities 
afforded.  Circumstances,  however,  unconnected  with  the  under- 
taking, induced  him  to  lay  aside  an  incagnUo^  any  .further  attempt 
to  preserve  which  must  have  been  considered  as  affectation ;  and 
since'  his  having  done  so,  he  has  bden  favoured  with  access  to 
some  valuable  materials,  most  of  which  have  now,  for  the  first 
time,  seen  the  light.  For  these  he  refers  to  the  Appendix,  where 
the  reader  will  find  several  articles  of  novelty  and  interest. 
Though  not  at  liberty  in  every  case  to  mention  the  quarter  from 
which  his  information  has  been  derived,  the  author  has  been  care- 
ful to  rely  upon  none  which  did  pot  come  from  sufficient  authority. 
lie  has  neither  grubbed  for  anecdotes  in  the  hbels  and  private 
scandal  of  the  time,  nor  has  he  solicited  information  from  individ- 
uals wlio  could  not  be  impartial  witnesses  in  the  facts  to  which 

*  Sevenl  eitracto  from  theM  Annals  hate  been  blended  with  the  pieMaieeceeiit  eT 
the  tame  evente. 
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they  gave  evidence.  Yet  the  various  public  documents  and  private 
information  which  he  has  received,  have  materially  enlarf^d  his 
stock  of  materials,  and  increased  the  whole  work  to  more  than 
twice  the  size  originally  intended. 

On  the  execution  of  his  task,  it  becomes  the  author  to  be  silent. 
He  is  aware  it  must  exhibit  many  faults  ;  but  he  claims  credit  for 
having  brought  to  the  undertaking  a  mind  disposed  to  do  his  sub- 
ject as  in^partial  justice  as  his  judgment  could  supply.  £[e  will  be 
found  no  enemy  to  the  person  of  Napoleon*  The  term  of  hostili- 
ty is  ended  when  the  battle  has  been  won,  and  the  foe  exists  no 
longer.  His  ^lendid  personal  qualities— lii»  great  military  actions 
and  political  services  to  France,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
lessened  in  the  narrative.  Unhappily,  the  author's  task  involved 
a  duty  of  another  kind,  the  discharge  of  which  is  due  to  France,  to 
Britain,  to  Europe,  and  to  tlie  world.  If  the  general  system  of 
Napoleon  has  rested  upon  force  or  fraud,  it  is  neither  the  great- 
ness of  his  talents,  nor  the  success  of  his  undertakings,  that  ought 
to  stifle  tb3  voice  or  dazzle  the  eyes  of  him  who  adventures  to  be 
his  historian.  The  reasons,  however,  are  carefully  summed  up 
where  the  author  has  presumed  to  express  a  favourable  or  wifa* 
vourable  opinion  of  die  distinguished  person  of  whom  these  vol- 
umes treat ;  so  that  each  reader  may  judge  of  their  validity  for 
himself* 

The  name,  by  an  original  error  of  the  press,  which  proceeded 
too  far  befbre  it  was  discovered,  has  been  printed  with  a  «,  Buon- 
aparte instead  of  Bonaparte.  Both  spellings  were  indiffbreiitly 
adopted  in  the  family ;  but  Napoleon  always  used  the  last,  and  had 
an  unquestioned  right  to  choose  the  orthography  which  he  pre- 
ferred. 
EpINBuaoB,  711  Jbnc,  1821. 
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CHAP.  X. 

VIEW  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

Rtv'HD  <if  Uu  8taU  qf  Europt  qfUr  ih§  Ptaet  i^  VtnaiUtM.^EngUmd-^FrQMt--' 
8fMnr-^Pnuna.-^ImprutUfU  hMOViUian$  qf  the  Emperor  Joeeph.-^lHatmbancu  in 
hu  dominiona.'^Kueeia.^Pranee-^Her  ancient  fyetem  qf  Monwrchy^4kow  orgamiz- 
ed  "Camee  qf  its  decoM^Decay  qfthe  Nobility  a$  a  body—  The  new  Noblee^The 
Country  Noblee-^Th*  Noblee  qfthe  highest  Order, —The  Chureh^The  higher  Or- 
d*rt  qf  the  Clergy-^The  lower  Ordere-^Th*  Commoner Their  inereaee  in  Power 
and  importanee— Their  Claime  oppoeed  to  thorn  qf  the  Frimteged  Ctaeaee. 

Whkit  we  look  back  on  put  e^entf,  bow- 
•▼er  imporUnt,  it  w  difficult  to  recall  the 
pieeiflo  ceiiMtioiia  with  wbtcb  we  riewed 
them  in  their  prooreM,  and  to  recollect  the 
fean.  bopec,  donbta,  and  difficalUet,  for 
whicii  Time  and  the  course  of  Fortane 
have  formed  a  termination,  so  different 
probablj  from  that  which  we  had  antici- 
pated. When  the  luah  of  the  inundation 
was  before  our  eyes,  and  in  our  ears,  we 
were  scarce  able  to  remember  the  state  of 
things  before  its  rage  commenced,  and 
when,  subseouently,  the  delnse  has  sub- 
sided within  the  natural  limits  of  the  stream, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  recollect  with 

CBcision  the  terrors  it  inspired  when  at  its 
iffht.  That  which  is  present  possesses 
■ttcn  power  over  our  senses  and  our  imag- 
ination,  that  it  requires  no  common  effort 
to  recall  those  sensations  which  expired 
with  preceding  events.  Yet,  to  do  this  is 
the  pecuTiar  province  of  history,  which 
will  be  written  and  read  in  vain,  unless  it 
can  connect  with  its  details  an  acr  urate 
idea  of  the  impression  which  these  produc- 
ed on  men's  minds  while  they  were  yet  in 
their  transit.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we 
attempt  to  resume  tka  history  of  France 
and  of  Europe,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  war,  a  period  now  only  remem- 
bered by  the  more  advanced  port  of  the 
present  generation. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Versailles  in 
1783,  was  reasonably  suMKised  to  augur  a 
long  repose  to  Europe.  The  hifth  ana  em- 
ulous tone  assumed  in  former  times  by  the 
rival  nations,  had  been  lowered  i*nd  tamed 
bv  recent  circumatances.  England,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  weak,  at  least  a  most  un- 
lucky^ administretion,  had  purchased  peace 
at  the  expense  of  her  North  American  Em- 
pire, and  the  resignation  of  supremacy  over 
ber  eolonies ;  a  loss  great  in  itself,  but  ex- 
aggerated in  the  eves  of  the  nation,  hy  the 
rending  asunder  or  the  ties  of  common  de- 


scent, and  exclu 
course,  and  by  a  sense  of  the  wars  waged, 
and  expenses  encountered  for  the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  fair  empire 
which  England  found  herself  obliged  to 
surrender.  The  lustre  of  the  British  arms, 
so  brilliant  at  the  Peace  of  Fontainbleau, 
had  been  tarnished,  if  not  extinguished. 
In  spite  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Gibraltar, 
the  general  result  of  the  war  on  land  haa 
been  unfavourable  to  ber  military  repoU- 
tion;  and  notwithstanding  the  opportune 
and  splendid  victories  of  Rodney,  the 
coasts  of  Britain  had  been  insulted,  and 
her  fleets  compelled  to  retire  into  port, 
while  those  of  ner  combined  enemies  rode 
masters  of  the  Channel.  The  spirit  of  the 
country  also  had  been  lowered,  oy  the  un- 
equal contest  which  had  been  sustained, 
and  by  the  sonse  that  her  naval  superiority 
was  an  object  of  invidious  hatred  to  united 
Europe.  This  had  been  lately  maie  mani- 
fest, by  the  armed  alliance  of  the  northern 
nations,  which,  though  termed  a  neutrality, 
was,  in  fact,  a  league  made  to  abate  the 
pretensions  of  Eni^ond  to  maritime  supre- 
macy. There  are  to  be  added^  to  these 
disheartening  and  depressing  circumstan* 
ces,  the  decay  of  commerce  during  the 
loug  course  of  hostilities,  with  the  want  of 
credit  and  depression  of  tlie  price  of  land, 
which  are  the  usual  consequences  uf  a 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  ere  capital 
hrs  regained  its  natural  cnannel.  All  tneso 
things  being  considered,  it  appeared  the 
manifest  intecest  of  England  to  husband 
her  exhausted  resources,  and  recruit  her 
diminished  wealth,  by  cultivating  peace 
and  tranquillity  for  a  long  course  of  time. 
William  Pitt,  never  more  distinguished 
than  in  his  financial  operations,  was  eogsg- 
ed  in  new-modelling  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  adding  to  the  return  of  the 
taxes,  while  he  dinUnished  their  pfesaure. 
It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  «ny  ob 
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ject  of  national  ambition  would  have  been 
permitted  to  disturb  him  in  a  taak  so  neces- 

NeitSer  had  France,  the  natural  rif  al  of 
England,  come  off  from  the  contest  in  such 
eircnmstances  of  triumph  and  adrantage, 
is  were  likely  to  encourage  heV  to  a  spee- 
dy renewal  of  the  struggle.  It  is  true,  she 
had  seen  and  contributed  to  the  humil- 
iation of  her  ancient  enemjr,  but  she  had 
paid  dearly  for  the  gratification  of  her  re- 
▼enoe,  as  nations  and  individuals  are  wont 
to  do.  Her  financej^  tampered  with  by  suc- 
ceasiTe  sets  of  ministers,  who  looked  no 
farther  than  to  temporary  ezpedienta  for 
carrying-on  the  pecessary  expenses  of  goT- 
emment,  now  presented  an  alarming  pros- 
pect; and  it  seemed  as  if  the  wildest  and 
most  enteiprisinff  ministers  would  hardly 
have  dared,  in  Oieir  most  sanguine  mo- 
ments, to  haTo  recommended  either  war 
itself,  or  any  measures  of  which  war  might 
be  the  conso(|uence. 

Spain  was  m  a  like  state  of  es^^austion. 
She  had  been  hurried  into  the  alliance 
against  England,  partly  bv  tlie^  consequen- 
eee  of  the  family  alliance  betwixt  her  Bour- 
bons and  those  of  France,  but  still  more  by 
the  ea^r  and'engrossin^  desire  to  posucss 
herself  once  more  of  Gibraltar.  The  Ca«- 
tilian  pride,  long  galled  by  beholding  this 
^Bt  fortress  in  the  hands  of  heretics 


tmoortast 
ana  foreii 


*Hu  foreigners,  highly  spplauded  the  war. 
which  gave  a  chance  of  its  recovery,  aao 
Mconded,  with  all  the  power  of  the  king- 
dom, the  gigantic  efforts  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. AU  them  immense  preparations, 
with  the  moat  formidable  means  of  attack 
•Ter  used  on  such  an  occasion,  had  totally 
foiled,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  remained 
at  once  stunned  aim  mortified  by  the  faaU 
ttre,  and  broken  down  by  the  expenses  of 
so  huge  an  undertaking.  An  attack  upon 
AlgieiF,  in  1784-5,  tended  to  exhaust  the 
remains  of  her  military  ardour.  Spain, 
therefore,  relapsed,  into  inactivity  ana  re- 
pose,  dispirited  by  the  miscarriage  of  her 
fkvourite  scheme,  and  posses'^ing  neither 
Ih^  means  nor  the  audacity  necessary  to 
meditate  its  speedy  renewal. 

Neither  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  late 
belligerent  powers  of  that  ambitious  and 
active  character  which  was  likely  to  drag 
the  kingdoms  which  they  swayed  into  the 
renewal  of  hostilities.  Tlie  classic  eye  of 
tiie  historian  Gibbon  saw  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  the  weakest  and  most  indolent 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  slumbering  upon 
the  thrones  of  the  House  o£  Bourbon ;  and 
the  *UBt  and  loyal  character  of  George  III. 
precluded  any  effort  on  his  part  to  under- 
mine the  peace  which  he  signed  unwilling- 
ly, or  to  attempt  the  resumption  of  those 
rights  which  he  had  formerly,  though  reluc- 
tantly, surrendered.  His  expression  to  the 
ambassador  of  the  United  States,  was  a  trait 
of  character  never  to  be  omitted  or  forgot- 
ten }•»"!  have  been  the  last  man  in  my  do- 
minions to  accede  to  this  peace » which  sep- 
arates America  from  my  kingdoms— I  will 
be  the  first  man,  now  it  is  made,  to  resist 
anyattempt  to  infringe  it.'' 

The  acute  historian  whom  jve  have  al- 


ready quoted  seems  to  have  apprehended, 
in  the  character  and  ambition  of^the  north- 
em  potentates,  those  ca&ses  of  disturbance 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  western 
part  of  the  European  Republic.  But  Cath- 
arine, the  Semiramis  of  the  north,  had  her 
views  of  extensive  dominion  chiefly  turned 
towsrds  her  csstern  and  southern  frontier, 
and  the  finances  of  her  immense,  but  com- 

Earatively  poor  and  unpeopled  empire,  were 
urthened  with  the  expenses  of  a  luxurious 
court,  requiring  at  once  to  be  gratified  with 
the  splendour  of  Asia,  and  the  refinements 
of  Europe.  The  strength  of  her  empire 
also,  though  immense,  was  unwieldy,  and 
the  empire  had  not  been  uniformly  fortunate 
in  its  wars  with  the  more  prompt,  thoogh 
less  nuiberous  armies  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, her  neighbour.  Thus  Russia,  no  less 
than  other  powers  in  Europe,  seemed  more 
desirous  of^  reposing  her  gigantic  strength, 
Uian  of  adventuring  upon  new  and  hs^aroous 
conquests.  Even  ner  viewr  upon  Turkey, 
which  circumstances  seemed  to  render 
more  flattering  than  ever,  she  was  content- 
ed to  resign,  in  1784,  when  only  hnlf  ac- 
complished; a  pledge,  not  only  that  her 
thoughts  were  sincerely  bent  upon  peace, 
but  that  she  felt  tlie  necessity  of  resisting 
even  the  most  tempting  opi.ortunities  fbr 
resuming  the  course  of^victorv  which  she 
had,  four  years  before,  pursued  so  success- 
fully. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  himself,  who  had 
been  so  long,  by  dint  of  genius  and  talent, 
the  animating  soul  of  the  political  intrigues 
in  Europe,  had  run  too  many  risks,  in  the  - 
course  of  his  sdventnrous  and  eventfSiI 
reign,  to  be  desirous  of  enconnterinff  new 
hsnrds  in  the  extremity  of  life.  His  em- 
pire, extended  as  it  was,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  con- 
sisted of  various  detached  portions,  which 
it  required  the  aid  of  time  to  consoli<tote 
into  a  single  kingdom.  And,  accustomed 
to  study  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  could  not 
have  escaped  Frederick,  that  sentiments 
and  feelings  were  sfloBA,  connected  with, 
and  fostered  by,  the  spirit  of  unlimited  in- 
vestigation, which  he  himself  had  termed 
philosophy;  such  ss  might  soon  call  upon 
the  sovereigns  to  arm  in  a  common  cause, 
and  ouzht  to  prevent  them,  in  the  mean- 
while, ui>m  wasting  their  strength  in  mutu- 
al struggles,  and  giving  advantsge  to  a 
common  enemy. 

If-  such  anticipations  occupied  and  agi- 
tated the  last  years  of  Frederick's  life,  they 
had  not  the  same  effect  upon  the  Emperor 
Joseph  U.  who,  without  the  same  clear- 
eyed  precision  of  judgment,  endoavoured 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of^e  King  of  Prussia, 
as  a  reformer,  and  as  a  conqueror.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  deny  to  this  prince  the  praise 
of  considerable  talents,  and  inclination  to  ^ 
employ  them  for  the  good  of  the  country 
which  he  ruled.  But  it  frequency  happens^, 
that  the  talents,  and  even  the  virtues  of 
sovereigns,  exercised  without  respect  to 
time  and  circumstances,  become  the  mis- 
fortune of  their  govemnsent.  It  is  partioa- 
larly  the  lot  of  prinoes,  eade — ''  — *-  "^-'- 
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iheir  o^frn  abilities,  tnd,  nnleft  educated  in 
rhe    aeTere  achool  of  adTeraitj,  to  prefer 
.  aToariies,  who  aasent  to,  and  repeat  their 
rypinions,  to  independent  coanaellors,  whose 
Rxperieikce  mignt  correct  their  own  hasty 
conclusions.    And  thus,  although  the  per- 
■oikal  merits  of  Joseph  II.  were  in  erery 
reapect  acknowledged,  his  talents  in  a  great 
measure   recognised,  and  his  patriotic  in- 
tentions acarcely  disputable,  it  fell  to  his 
lot,  during  the  pNoriod  we  treat  of,  to  excite 
more  apprehension  and  discontent  among 
his  subjects,  than  had  he  been  a  prince 
content  to  rule  by  a  minister,  and  wear  ont 
an  indolent  life  in  the  forms  and  pleasures 
of  a  court.    Accordingly,  the  emperor,  in 
many  of  his  schemes  of  reform,  too  hastily 
adopted,  or  at  least  too  incautiously  and 
peremptoril>  executed,  had  the  misfortune 
to  introduce  fearful  commotions  among  the 
people,  whose  situation  he  meant  to  ameli- 
orate, while  in  his  external  relations  he 
rendered  Austria  the  quarter  from  which  a 
breach  of  European  peace  was  most  to  be 

Siprehended.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the 
mperor  had  contriTcd.  to  reconcile  his 
philosophical  professions  with  the  exercise 
of  the  moat  selfish  policy  towards  the  Unit- 
ed ProTinces,  both  in  opening  the  Scheldt, 
and  in  dismantling  the  barrier  towns,  which 
had  been  pisced  in  thecr  hands  as  a  defence 
against  the  power  of  France.  By  the  first  of 
these  measures  the  Emperor  gained  nothing 
bat  the  paltry  sum  of  money  for  which  he 
sold  his  pretensions,  and  the  shame  of  hay- 
ing shown  himself  ungrateful  for  the  impor- 
tant aerrices  which  uie  United  ProTinces 
had  rendered  to  his  sncestors.  But  the 
dismantling  of  the  Dutch  barrier  was  subse- 
quently attended  bjr  circumstances  slike 
calamitous  to  Austria,  and  to  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe. 

In  another  respect,  the  reforms  carried 
through  by  Joseph  II.  tended  to  prepsre  the 
public  mmd  for  Aiture  innoTstions  made 
with  a  ruder  hand,  and  upon  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  suppression  of  the  religious 
orders,  snd  the  appropriation  of  their  reve- 
nues to  the  ji^neral  purposes  of  gorern- 
mentyhad  in  it  something  to  flatter  the 
feelings  of  those  of  the  reiormed  reli|pon } 
but,  in  a  moral  point  of  riew,  the  seizing 
upon  the  property  of  any  pritate  individu- 
al, or  Dublic  body,  is  an  invasion  of  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  public  justice, 
and  such  spoliation  cannot  oe  vindicated 
by  argent  circumstances  of  state  necessity, 
or  any  plausible  pretext  of  state-advanta^ 
whatsoever,  since  no  necessity  can  vindi- 
cate what  is  in  itself  unjust,  a|id  no  public 
advantage  can  compensate  a  breach  of 
miblie  faith.  Josepn  was  also  the -first 
Catholic  sovereign  who  broke  through  the 
solemn  degree  of  reverence  attached  by 
that  religion  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  Pope's  fruitless  and  humiii- 
atiog  visit  to  Vienna  furnished  the  shadow 
of  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
toPiosVII. 

Another  and  yet  less  justifiable  canse  of 
iBBovation.  placed  in  peril,  and  left  in  doubt 
and  discontent  some  of  the  fairest  provinc- 
M  «r  the  Austrian  dominions,  sad  tboae 


which  the  wisest  of  their  princes  had  gov* 
eiiied  with  peculiar  tendemeaa  and  moder- 
ation. The  Austrian  Netherlands  had  beeji 
in  a  literal  sense  dismantled  and  left-open 
to  the  first  invader,  by  the  demolition  of 
the  barrier  ftflrtreaaes ;  and  it  Seems  to  have 
been  the  systematic  purpose  of  the  Empe- 
ror to  eradicate  and  destrov  that  love  and 
regard  for  their  prince  arid  nia  sovemmen^ 
which  in  time  or  need  proves  uie  most  m» 
fectual  moral  substitute  for  moats  and  ram« 
parts.  The  history  of  the  house  of  Burvun- 
dy  bore  witness  on  every  page  to  tiie  love 
of  the  Fleminga  for  liberty,  and  the  jealousy 
Kith  which  they  have  from  the  eariiest  ages 
watched  the  pririleges  they  had  obtam* 
ed  from  their  princes.  Yet  in  that  conn- 
try,  and  amongst  those  people,  Joseph  car- 
ried on  his  measures  of  innovation  with  a 
hand  so  nnsparin^i^.  as  if  he  meant  to  bring 
the  question  of  lioerty  or  srbitrsry  power 
to  a  very  brief  and  military  decision  be- 
twixt him  and  his  subjects. 

His  alterations  were  not  in  Flanders^  ■■ 
elsewhere,  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state  alone,  although  sueh  innovations  were 
peculiarly  ofiensive  to  a  people  rigidly 
Catholic,  but  were  extended  tnrough  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  civil  ^vem* 
ment.  Changes  in  the  courts  of  justice 
were  threatened— the  Great  Seal,  whieh 
had  hitherto  remained  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  States,  was  transferred  to  the  Impe- 
rial Minister— a  Council  of  State,  compNDS- 
ed  df  Commissioners  nominated  by  the 
Emperor,  was  appointed  to  discharge  the 
duues  hitherto  intrusted  to  the- Standing 
Committee  of  the  SUtes  of  Brabant— their 
.Universities  were  altered  and  new-model- 
led— and  their  magistrates  subjected  to  ar» 
bitrarj  arrests  snd  sent  to  Vienna,  instead 
of  being  tried  in  their  own  country  and  by 
their  own  lawa.  The  Flemish  people  be- 
held these  innovations  with  the  sentiments 
natural  to  freemen,  and  not  a  little  stimu- 
lated certainly  by  the  scenes  which  had 
lately  passed  in  North  America,  where,  un- 
der cireumstances  of  far  less  provocation,  a 
large  empire  had  emancipated  itaelf  fVom 
the  mother  country.  Tne  states  remon- 
strated loudly,  and  refused  submission  to 
the  decrees  which  encroached  on  their  con* 
stitutional  liberties,  snd  at  lensth  arrayed  a 
military  foree  in  support  of  their  patriotic 
opposition. 

Joseph,  who  at  the  aame  time  he  tiras 
wantonly  provoked  the  Stales  and  people  of 
Flanders,  had  been  seduced  by  Kussiato 
join  her  ambitious  plan  upon  Turkey,  bent 
spparently  before  the  storm  he*  had  excited, 
and  for  a  time  yielded  to  accommodation 
with  his  subjects  of  Flanders,  renounced 
the  most  obnoxious  of  his  new  measures, 
and  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  nation 
at  what  was  called  the  Joyous  Entry.  But 
this  spirit  of  conciliation  was  only  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  deception :  for  so  soon 
as  he  had  assembled  in  Flsnders  what  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  armed  foree  to  sustain 
his  despotic  purposes,  the  Emperor  threw 
off  the  mssk,  and,  by  ti  "    '•— *  - 


the  most  riolent  acta 


of  military  foree,  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
die  eonstittttion  he  had  agreed  to  obaerve. 
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■ad  to  eoforae  th*  ubitnrr  nMMorea  which 
he  h«d  pfetanded  to  •bandon.  For  a  brief 
period  of  two  yean,  Flanders  remained  in 
a  state  of  aoppreMed.  but  deeply-founded 
and  wide  extended  diacontent.  watching 
for  a  moment  faToarable  to  freedom  and  to 
vengeance.  It  proved  an  ample  store-house 
of  combustibles,  prompt  to  catoh  fire  as  the 
flame  now  ariaing  in  France  began  to  ex- 
pand itself;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Flemish  provinces,  wheth- 
er eonsidered  in  a  militai^  or  in  a  political 
liAt,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
■ODsequent  success  of  the  French  republi- 
can arms.  Joseph  himself,  broken-hearted 
apd  dispirited,  died  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  l»)ubles  he  had  wantonly  provoked. 
Desirous  of  fame  as  a  legislator  and  a  war- 
rior, and  certainly  born  with  talents  to  ac- 
quire it,  he  left  his  arms  dishonoured  by  the 
successes  of  the  despised  Turks,  ana  his 
fair  dominions  of  the  Netherlanoa  and  of 
Hungary  upon  the  very  eve  of  insurrection. 
A  lampoon,  written  upon  the  Hospital  for 
lunatics  at  Vienna,  might  be  said  to  be  no 
unjust  epitaph  for  a  monarch,  once  so  hope- 
ful and  so  beloved— Jbsq»fcuf«frffttC  Steun- 
du9—hic  Pritmu. 

These  Flemish  disturbances  mi^t  be  re- 
garded as  symptoms  of  the  new  opinions 
which  %vere  tacitly  gaining  ground  in  Eu- 
rope, «nd  which  preceded  toe  grand  explo- 
sion, as  slight  shocks  of  an  eaitoqnake  usu- 
ally announce  the  approach  of  its  general 
convulsion.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
short  lived  Dnteh  Revolution  of  1787,  in 
which  the  ancient  faction  of  Louvestf.in, 
under  the  enconra^ment  of  France,  for  a 
time  completely  triumphed  over  that  of  the 
Stadholder,  deposed  him  from  his  hereditary 
command  of  Captain-General  of  the  Army 
of  the  States,  and  reduced,  or  endeavoured 
to  reduce,  the  Confederation  of  the  United 
States  to  a  pure  democracy.  This  was  al- 
so a  strong  si|pi  of  the  times  ^  for  although 
totall^r  opposite  to  the  inclination  of  the 
majority  of  the  States-General,  of  the  eques- 
trian body,  of  the  landed  proprietors,  nav,  of 
the  very  pepulace,  most  of  whom  were  from 
habit  and  principle  attached  to  the  House  of 
Orange,  tne  barehers  of  the  large  towns 
drove  on  the  wo»  of  revolution  with  such 
warmth  of  seal  and  promptitode  of  action, 
as  showed  a  great  part  of  tne  middling  class- 
es to  be  deeply  tinctured  with  the  desire  of 
|[aining  furtner  liberty,  and  a  larger  share 
inlbe  legislation  and  administration  of  the 
country,  than  pertained  to  them  under  the 
old  oligarchical  constitution. 

The  revolutionary  goveYnment  in  the 
Dutch  provinces,  did  not,  however,  conduct 
their  affairs  with  prudence.  Without  wait* 
ing  to  organise  their  own  force,  or  weaken 
that  of  the  enemy— without  obtaining  the 
necessary  countenance  and  protection  of 
France^  or  co-operating  with  the  malcon- 
tents -m  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  they 
gave,  by  arresting  the  Princess  of  Orange 
(sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia),  an  opporto- 
nity  of  foreign  interference,  of  which  that 
prince  failed  not  to  avail  himself.  His  ar- 
mies poured  into  the  Netherlands,  com- 
manded ify  the  Duke  of  Brunswick^  and 


with  little  difficulty  possessed  themseWet 
of  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  the  other  cit- 
ies which  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
Louvestein  or  republican  faction.  The 
King  then  replaced  the  House  of  Or- 
ange in  all  its  power,  privileges,  and  func- 
tions. The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  republi- 
cans during  their  brief  hour  of  authority  had 
been  neither  so  moderate  nor  so  popular  aa 
to  make  their  sudden  and  almost  unresist- 
ing fall  a  matter  of  general  regret.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  considered  as  a  probable 
pledge  of  tlie  continuance  of  peace  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  as  France,  busied  with  her 
own  affairs,  declined  interference  in  those 
of  the  United  States. 

The  intrigues  of  Russia  had,in  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Catharine, 
lighted  up  war  with  Sweden,  as  well  as 
with  Turkey ;  but  in  both  cases  hostilities 
were  commenced  upon  the  old  plan  oT  fight- 
ing one  or  two  battles,  and  wresting  a  for- 
tress or  a  province  from  a  neighbouring  statej 
and  it  ft^ems  likely,  that  the  intervention 
of  Franwe  and  England,  equally  interested 
in  prf'terving  the  oalance  of  power,  might 
have  ended  these  troubles,  but  for  the  prog- 
ress of  that  great  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
course  of  events,  which  prepared,  carried 
on,  and  matured,  the  FUkkch  Revolu- 
tion. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  execution  of  our 

Elan,  that  we  should  review  this  period  of 
istory,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  during 
its  currency,  and  in  its  consequences,  which 
the  annals  of  mankind  afford ;  and  although 
the  very  title  is  sufficient  to  awaken  in 
most  bosoms  either  horror  or  admiration, 
yet  neither  insensible  of  the  blessings  of 
national  liberty,  nor  of  those  which  fiow 
from  the  protection  of  just  laws,  and  a  mod- 
erate but  firm  executive  government,  we 
may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  trace  its  events 
with  the  candour  of  one,  who.  looking  back 
on  past  scenes,  feels  divestea  of  the  keen 
ana  angry  spirit  with  which^  in  common 
with  his  contemporaries,  he  may  have  judg- 
ed them  while  they  were  yet  in  progress. 

We  have  shortly  reviewed  the  state  of 
Europe  in  genend,  which  we  have  seen  to 
be  either  pacific,  or  disturbed  by  troubles 
of  no  long  duration ;  but  it  was  in  France 
that  a  thousand  circumstances^  some  aris- 
ing out  of  tiie  general  history  of  the  world, 
some  peculiar  to  that  country  herself,  min- 
gled like  the  ingredients  of  the  witches' 
cauldron,  to  produce  in  succession  man^ 
a  formidable  but  passing  apparition,  until 
concluded  by  the  stem  Vision  of  absolute 
and  military  power,  as  those  in  the  drama 
are  introduced  by  tnat  of  the  Armed  Head 

The  first  and  most  effective  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  was  the  change  which  had  tak- 
en place  in  the  filings  of  the  French  to 


wards  their  government,  and  the  monarch 
at  Its  head.    The  devoted  loyalty 


who  was  i 


of  the  people  to  their  king  had  oeen  A»r 
several  a^s  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  the  nation :  it  was  their  honour  in  their 
own  eyes,  ana  matter  of  contempt  and  ridi 
cule  in  those  of  the  English,  oecause  .it 
seemed  in  its  excess  to  swallow  up  all  ideaj 
of  patriotism.    That  very  excess  of  loyalty, 
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however,  wa«  fouBded  not  on  e  servile,  but 
on  a  g^nerotti  principle.  France  is  ambi- 
tioui.  fond  of  military  RlorYi  and  willinffly 
identifies  herself  with  tne  fame  acquired  by 
her  soldiers.  Down  to  the  reiga  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  French  monarch  was.  in  the  eyes 
of  his  s.^jects,  a  general,  ana  the  whole 
people  an  army.  An  army  must  be  un- 
der seTere  discipline,  and  a  general  must 
possess  absolute  power;  but  the  soldier 
feels  no  degradation  from  the  restraint 
which  is  necessary  to  his  profession,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  be  led  to  conquest. 

Every  true  Frenchman,  therefore,  sub* 
mitted,  without  scruple,  to  that  abridge- 
ment of  personal  liberty  which  appeared 
necess.^  to  render  the  monarch  great,  and 
France  viq^torious.  The  king,  according 
to  this  system,  was  regarded  less  as  an  in- 
diridnsl  than  as  the  representative  of  the 
concentrated  honour  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
in  this  sentiment,  however  extravagant  and 
Quixotic,  there  minted  much  that  was  gen- 
erous, patriotic,  and  disinterested.  The 
same  feeling  was  awakened  after  all  the 
changes  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  wonder- 
ful successes  of  the  individual  of  whom  the 
future  volumes  are  to  treat,  and  who  trans- 
ferred in  many  instances  to  his  own  person, 
by  deeds  almost  exceeding  credibility,  the 
species  of  devoted  attachment  with  which 
France  formerly  regarded  the  ancient  line 
ofherkinos. 

The  nobility  shared  with  the  king  in  the 
advantaMs  which  this  predilection  spread 
around  him.  If  the  monarch  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  community, 
they  were  the  minor  gems  by  whose  lustre 
that  of  the  crown  was  relieved  or  adorned. 
If  he  was  the  supreme  general  of  the  state, 
thev  w(>re  the  officers  attached  to  his  person, 
ana  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mands, each  in  his  desree  bound  to  advance 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  common  country. 
IVhen  such  sentiments  were  at  their  height, 
tiiere  could  be  no  mnrmuriaff  against  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  nobility,  any  more 
than  against  the  almost  absolute  authority 
of  the  monarch.  Each  had  that  rank  in 
the  state  which  was  regarded  as  their  birth- 
right, and  for  one  of  the  lower  orders  to  re- 
pine that  he  enjoyed  not  the  immunities  pe- 
culiar to  the  noblesse,  would  have  beeH  as 
unavailing,  and  as  foolish,  as  to  lament  that 
he  was  not  born  to  sn  independent  estate. 
Thus,  the  Frenchman,  contented,  though 
with  an  illusion,  laughed,  danced,  a^d  in- 
dalged  all  the  gaiety  of  his  national  char- 
acter, in  circumstances  under  which  his  in- 
sular neighbours  would  have  thought  the 
sllffhtest  token  of  patience  dishonourable 
and  degrading.  The  distress  or  privation 
which  the  French  plebeian  suffered  in  his 
own  person,  was  made  up  to  him  in  imagin- 
ation by  his  interest  in  tne  national  |flory. 

Was  a  citixen  of  Paris  postponed  in  rank 
to  the  lowest  military  officer,  he  consoled 
himself  by  resding  the  victories  of  the 
French  arms  in  the  Gaxette ;  and  was  he 
ttttdnly  and  unequally  taxed  to  support  the 
expense  of  the  crown,  still  the  public 
fltafs  which  were  given,  and  the>  |Mlaees 
which  weitt  built,  were  to  him  a  source  of 


compenfiation.  He  looked  on  at  the  Canm 
sel.ae  admired  the  splendour  of  Versailles, 
ana  enjoyed  a  reflected  share  of  their 
splendour,  in  recollecting  that  they  display- 
ed the  magnificence  of  his  country.  This 
stote  of  things,  however  illusory,  seemed, 
while  the  illusion  lasted,  to  realize  the  wish 
of  those  legislators,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  form  a  general  fund  of  national  happiness, 
from  whicn  each  individual  is  to  oraw  his 
personal  share  of  enjoyment.  If  the  mon- 
arch enjoyed  the  display  of  bis  own  grace 
and  agility,  while  ne  hunted,  or  rode  at  < 
the  ring,  the  spectators  had  their  share  of 
pleasure  in  witnessing  it :  if  Louis  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  the  splendid  piles 
of  Versailles  and  the  Louvre  arise  at  bis 
command,  the  subject  admired  them  when 
raised,  and  his  real  portion  of  pleasure  was 
not,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  qf  the  founder. 
The  people  were  like  men  inconveniently 
placed  in  a  crowded  theatre,  who  think 
(mt  little  of  the  personal  inconveniences 
they  are  subjectea  to  by  the  heat  and  pres- 
sure, w.'.ile  their  mind  is  en^ssed  by  the 
splendours  of  the  representation.  In  short, 
not  only  the  politioal  opinions  of  French- 
men, but  their  actual  feelings,  were,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ox- 
pressed  in  the  yiotto  which  they  chose  for 
their  national  palace. — "  Earth  hath  no  Na- 
tion like  the  French — ^no  Nation  a  city  like 
Paris,  or  a  King  like  Louis.'' 

The  French  enjoyed  this  assumed  supe- 
riority with  the  less  chance  of  being  unde- 
ceived, that  they  listened  not  to  any  voice 
from  other  lands,  which  p'ointed  out  the 
deficiencies  in  the  fVame  of  Bovemment 
under  which  they  lived,  or  which  hinted  the 
superior  privileges  eoioved  by  the  subjecte 
of  a  more  Iree  state.  The'intense  love  of  our 
own  country,  snd  admiration  c»f  its  consti-  - 
totion,  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  con- 
tempt or  dislike  of  foreign  states,  and  their 
moaes  of  government.  The  French,  in  the 
reign  of  Ix)uis  XIV.,  enamoured  of  their 
own  institutions,  regarded  those  of  other 
nations  as  unworthy  of  their  consideration ; 
and  if  they  paused  for  a  moment  to  ^e  on 
the  complicated  constitution  of  their  great 
rival,  it  was  soon  dismissed  as  a  subject  to- 
tally unintelligible,  with  some  expression 
of  pity,  perhaps,  for  the  poor  sovereign  who 
had  the  ill  luck  to  preside  over  a  govern- 
ment embarrassed  by  so  many  restraints 
and  limitations.*  Yet,  into  whatever  polit- 
ical errors  the  French  people  were  led  by 
the  excess  of  their  loyaity,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  brand  them  as  a  nation  of  a  mean  snd  slav- 
ish spirit.  Servitude  infers  dishonour,  and 
dishonour  to  a  Frenchman  is  the  last  of  evils. 
Burke  more  justly  regarded  them  as  a  peo- 
ple misled  to  their  disadvantage,  by  nigh 
and  romantic  ideas  of  honour  and  fidelity, 
and  who,  actuated  by  a  principle  of  public 
spirit  in  their  submission  to  their  monarolK 
worshipped  in  his  person  the  fortune  of 
France,  their  common  country. 

During  the  reign  of  Loois  XIV.,  eveiy 


•  The  old  French  proverb  bore, 

Le  roi  d' Andeterre 
Est  le  TQi  dTaftr. 
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(biag  tended  to  rapport  the  ■entimoiit  which 

eonaected  the  lutional   honour  with  the 

-wum  afld  tindertakingi  of  the  king.     Hii 

«■■,  in  the  earlier  jemn  of  hie  reign, 

•plendid,  and  he  mi^ht  be  resardedfor 

y  yean,  aa  the  Dictator  of  Europe. 

*<i./ing  thia  period,  the  univemd  opinion 

of  hia  talenta,  together  with  hia  ancceaaea 


many 
Dunns 


tbroady  and  hia  magnificence  at  home,  foa- 
tered  the  idea  that  the  Grand  Monatque 
waa  in  himaelf  the  tutelar  deity^  and  only 
tepfcaentatiTe  of  the  great  nation  whoae 
powera  he  wielded.  Sorrow  and  deaolation 
came  on  hia  latter  yoara ;  but  be  it  aaid  to 
honour  of  the  French  people,  that  the  devot- 
ed allegiance  they  had  paid  to  Louia  in  proa- 
perity,  waa  not  withdrawn  when  fortune 
aeemed  to  hare  turned  her  back  upon  her 
oriflinal  favourite.  France  poured  her  vouth 
form  aa  readily,  if  not  ao  gaily,  to  repair  the 
defeata  of  her  monarch'a  old  age,  aa  ahe  had 
previoualy  yielded  them  to  aecure  and  ex- 
tend the  victoriea  of  hia  early  reign.  Lou- 
ia had  perfectly  aucceeded  in  eatabliahing 
the  crown  aa  the  aole  pivot  upon  which  put^ 
lie  affaira  turned,  ana  in  attaching  to  hia 
person,  aa  the  representative  of  France,  all 
the  importance  which  in  other  .^ountriea  ia 
given  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 

Nor  had  the  apirit  of  tlie  French  mon- 
archy, in  surrounding  itaelf  with  all  the 
dignity  of  absolute  power,  failed  to  secure 
the  support  of  those  auxiliariea  which  have 
the  moat  extended  influence  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  by  enffaging  atoned  religion  and 
literature  in  defence  of  its  author! ty^  The 
Galilean  Church,  more  dependent  upon 
the  monarch,  and  less  so  upon  the  Pope, 
than  ia  uaual  in  Catholic  countries,  gave  to 
the  power  of  the  crown  all  the  mysterious 
and  supernatural  terrors  annexed  to  an  ori- 
gin in  divine  right,  and  directed  against 
those  who  encroached  on  the  limita  of  the 
fqyal  prerogative,  or  even  ventured  toacru* 
tinise  too  minutelv  the  foundation  of  its 
authority,  the  penalties  annexed  to  a  breach 
of  the  divine  law.  Louis  XIV.  repaid  this 
important  service  by  a  constant,  and  even 
scrupulous  attention  to  observances  pre- 
scribed by  the  church,  which  atren^ened, 
in  the  eyea  of  the  public,  the  alliance  so 
atrictly  formed  betwixt  the  altar  and  the 
throne.  Those  who  look  to  the  private 
moralaofthe  monarch  may  indoea  form 
aome  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  bis  religious 

Srofeaaiocs,  considering  how  little  they  in- 
uenced  his  practice ;  and  yet  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  frequent  inconaiatenciea 
of  mankind  in  this  particular^  we  may  hes- 
itate to  cham  with  hjrpocnsy  a  conduct, 
which  waa  nictated  perhapa  aa  muph  by 
Jonacience  aa  by  political  convenience. 
Even  judging  more  severely,  it  must  be 
allowed  Uiat  hypocrisy,  though  ao  dif- 
erent  from  religion,  indicatea  ita  exiat- 
ence,  aa  amoke  points  out  that  of  pure  fire. 
Hypoeriay  cannot  exist  unleaa  religion  be 
to  a  certain  extent  held  in  esteem,  becauae 
«o  one  weald  bo  at  the  trouble  to  aaaume  a 
maak  which  was  not  respectable,  and  ao 
far  compliance  with  the  external  forma  of 
rvUgion  is  a  tribute  paid  to  the  doctrines 
^hich  it  teaches.    The  hypocrite  aaaumes 


a  virtue  If  he  has  it  not,  and  the  aiaapte 
of  hia  conduct  may  be  aalutaiy  to  otheia, 
though  hia  pretenaiona  to  pie^  are  wick- 
edneas  to  Him,  who  trietb  the  heart  and 
reina. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  fbrmed 
by  the  wily  Richelieu  aerved  to  unite  the 
literature  of  France  into  one  focus,  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown,  to 
whose  bounty  ita  professors  were  taught  to 
look  even  for  the  very  means  of  subaiatence. 
The  greater  noblea  caught  this  ardour  of  pat- 
rona^  from  the  sovereign,  and  aa  the  latter 
pensioned  and  aupportedthe  principal  liter- 
anr  characters  of  nis  reign,  the  former  grant- 
ed shelter  and  aupport  to  othera  of  the  aame 
rank,  who  were  lodged  at  their  hotels,  fed 
at  their  tables,  and  were  admitted  to  their 
society  upon  terms  somewhat  leaa  de- 
grading than  those  which  were  granted  to 
artists  and  musiciana.  and  who  gave  to  the 
Great,  knowledge  or  amusement  in  ex- 
chani^  for  the  hospitality  the^  received. 
Men  in  a  aituation  ao  aubordinate,  could 
only  at  first  accommodate  their  composi- 
tions to  the  taste  and  intereat  of  their  pro- 
tectors. They  heightened  by  adulation  and 
flattery  the  claima  of  the  king  and  the  no- 
bles upon  the  community ;  and  the  nation, 
indifferent  at  that  time  to  all  literature 
which  waa  not  of  native  growth,  felt  their 
respect  for  their  own  government  enhanced 
and  extended  by  the  wcrks  of  those  men  of 
genius  who  flourished  under  its  protection. 

Such  waa  the  sjrstem  of  French  monarchy, 
and  auch  it  remained,  in  outward  Aow  at 
least,  until  the  Peace  of  Fontainbleau.  But 
ita  foundation  had  been  gradually  under- 
mined :  public  opinion  had  undergone  a 
silent  but  almost  a  total  chan^,  and  it 
might  be  compared  to  some  ancient  tower 
swayed  from  ita  base  by  the  lapae  of  time, 
and  waiting  the  first  bla£t  of  a  hurricane,  or 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  to  be  proatratea  in 
Jie  dust.  How  the  lanee  of  half  a  century, 
or  little  more,  could  have  produced  a 
chanse  so  total,  must  next  be  considered  ; 
and  liiis  can  only  be  done  by  viewing  sepa- 
rately the  various  changes  which  the  lapae 
of  years  bad  produce i  <u  the  varioua  or- 
ders of  the  State. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
tliese  latter  times  the  wasting  efiecta  of 
luxury  and  vanitv  had  totally  ruined  asreat 
part  of  the  Frencn  nobility,  a  word  which,  in 
respect  to  that  country,  comprehended  what 
is  called  in  Britain  the  nooility  and  gen- 
try,  or  natural  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom. 
This  body,  durins  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
though  far  even  then  from  supporting  the 
part  which  their  fathers  had  acted  in  histo- 
ry, yet  existed,  as  it  were,  through  their  re- 
membrances, and  disffuised  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  throne  by  the  outward  shov» 
-of  fortune,  aa  well  aa  by  the  consequence 
attached  to  hereditary  right.  They  wer« 
one  step  nearer  the  days,  not  then  totallr 
forgotten,  when  the  nobles  of  France,  witA 
their  retainers,  actually  fomed  the  armT 
of  the  kingdom }  and  they  stiK  presented, 
to  the  imagination  at  least,  the  descendants 
of  a  body  of  chivalrous  heroes,  ready  to 
tread  in  the  path  of  their  ancestora,  ahould 
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the  times  evei  fender  neceMaxy  the  caUins 
forth  the  Ben,  or  Arriere-Bao — the  feudal 
array  of  the  Gallic  chiTaliy.  But  this  de- 
loaion  had  passed  awav  i  the  defence  of 
•tatds  was  iatrusted  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries,  to  the  exertions  of  a  standing  ar- 
my }  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  noUes  of  France  presented  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  their  predecessors. 
Th«  number  of  the  order  was  of  itself 


of  course,  that  amidst  so  many  of  this  prir- 
ilend  bod;^  who  languished  in  poverty,  andl 
could  not  rise  from  it  by  the  ordinary  pathii 
of  industry,  some  must  haTe  had  recourse  to 
loose  and  oishonourable  practices :  and  that  ■ 
gambling-houses  and  places  of  deoauchery 
should  have  been  frequented  and  patronised 
by  individuals,  whose  ancient  descent,  ti- 
tles, and  emblems  of  nobility,  did  not  save 
them  from  the  suspicion  of  veiy  dishonourai- 


•nfficient  to  diminish  its  consequence.  It  ble  conduct,  the  disgrace  of  which  eifected 
had  been  imprudently  increased  by  new  the  character  of  the  whole  body, 
caneations.  There  were  in  the  kingdom  There  must  be  noticed  a  third  classifies- 
9bou,t  eighty  thousand  families  enjoying  the  tion  of  the  order,into  the  Haute  Noblesse,  pr 
privilcffes  of  nobility:  and  the  order  was  '  men  of  the  highest  rank,  meet  of  whom  spent 
fli video  into  different  classes,  which  looked    their  lives  at  court,  ana  in  discharge  or  tha 


on  each  other  with  mutual  jealousy  and 
contempt. 

The  nrat  general  distinction  was  betwixt 
the  Ancient  snd  Modem,  or  new  noblesse. 
The  former  were  nobles  of  old  creation, 
whose  ancestors  hsd  obtained  their  rank 
from  real  or  supposed  services  rendered  to 
the  nation  in  her  councUs  or  her  battles. 
The  new  nobles  had  found  an  easier  ac- 
cess to  the  same  elevation,*  by  the  purchase 
of  teiritories,  or  of  offices,  or  of  letters  of 
nobility,  any  of  which  easy  modes  invested 
the  owners 'with  titles  snd  rank,  often  held 
by  men  whose  wealth  had  been  accumulate 
ed  in  mean  and  sordid  occupations,  or  by 
farmen-generai,  and,  financiers  whom  the 
people  considered  as  acquiring  their  for- 
tunes at  the  expense  of  the  state.    These 
numerous  additions  to  tho  privileged  body 
of  nobles  accorded  ill  with  its  original  com- 
positiou,  and  introduced  schism  and  disun- 
ion into  the  body  itself.    The  descendants 
of  the  ancient  chivalry  of  France  looked 
with  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the  new 
men,  who,  rising  perhaps  from  the  veiy  lees 
of  the  people,  cfaimed  rrom  superior  wealth 
a  abare  in  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy. 
Again,  lecoiMUy,  there  was  amOngst  the 
ancient  nobles  tnemselves,  but  too  ample 
room  for  division  between  the  upper  and 
wealthier  class  of  nobility,  who  had  lortnnea 
adeouate  to  maintain  their  rank,  and  the 
rouca  mon  numerous  body,  whose  poverty 
rendered  them  pensioners  upon  the  state 
for  the  means  of  supporting  their  dignity. 
Of  about  one  thousand  houses,  of  which  the 
ancient  noblesse  is  computed  to  have  con- 
sisted, there  were  not  above  two  or  three 
baiidred  families  who  had    retained  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  rank  without 
the  assistance  of  the  crown.    Their  claims 
to  monopolize  commissions  in  the  army, 
and  situations  in  the  sovemment,  together 
with  their  exemption  from  taxes,  were  their 
sole  resources ;  resources  burthensome  to 
the  state,  and  odious  to  the  people,  with- 
out being  in  the  same  degree  beneficial  to 
those  who  en'oyed  them.    Even  in  milita- 
t}^  service,  w^ich  was  considered  as  their 
birthright,' the  nobility  of  the  second  class 
were  seldk>m  permitted  to  rise  above  a  cer- 
tain limited  rank.    Long  service  might  ex- 
alt oae  of  them  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  or  the  government  of  some  small 
town,  bat  all  the  better  rewards  of  a  life 
mat  in  the  army  ware  reserved  for  nobles 
•TliM  highest  Older.  It  followed  as  a  matter 
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sreat  offices  of  the  crown  and  state,  and  the 
Noblesse  Campagnorde,  who  contmued  to 
reside  upou  their  patrimonial  estates  in  tho 
provinces. 

Tlie  noblesse  of  the  latter  class  had  fU- 
len  gradually  into  a  state  of  general  con- 
tempt, which  was  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
They  were  ridiculed  and  scorned  by  the 
courtiers,  who  despised  the  rusticity  of 
their  manners,  and  oy  the  nobles  of  new*>t 
creation,  who,  conscious  of  their  oivn 
wealth,  contemned  the  poverty  of  those  an- 
cient but  decayed  families.  The  "bdd 
peasant''  himself  is  not  more  a  kingdom'a 
pride  than  is  the  plain  country  gentleman, 
who,  living  on  his  owr  means,  and  amongst 
bis  own  people,  becomes  the  natural  prio« 
tector  and  referee  of  the  farmer  and  the 
peasant,  and  in  case  of  need,  either  Uie 
firmest  asserter  of  their  rights  and  his  own 
against  the  aggressions  of  tne  crown,  or  the 
independent  smd  undaunted  defender  of  tno 
crown's  rights^  against  the  innovations  of 
political  fanaticism.  In  La  Vend^  ajone. 
the  nobles  had  united  their  interest  ano^ 
their  fortune  with  those  of  the  peasants  who 
cultivated  their  estates,  and  there  alone 
were  they  found  in  their  proper  and  bonoura* 
ble  character  of  proprietors  residing  ontheii 
own  dominions,  and  discharging  the  duUea 
which  are  inalienably  sttached  to  the  own- 
er of  landed  property.  And-^mark-worthy 
circumstance  !— in  La  Vendue  alone  wnur 
any  stand  made  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  prb- 

f»rietors,  constitution,  or  religion  of  France  | 
or  there  alone  the  nobles  and  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  held  towards  each  other  their 
natural  and  oroper  relations  of  patron  and 
client,  faithful  dependents,  and  geqcoua 
and  affectionate  superiors.    In  the  other 


ulation  around  them  was  guided  and  iMif 
enced  by  men  belonging  to  the  church,  to 
the  law,  or  to  business ;  classes  which  were 
in  ffeneral  better  educated,  better  informed, 
ana  possessed  of  more  tal'^nt  and  knowjei^ge 
of  the  world,  than  the  poor  Noblesse  \A 
Campagnarde,  who  seemed  as  much  limit- 
ed, caged,  and  imprisoned  within  the  re- 
straints of  their  rank,  as  if  they  ha^  been 
shut  up  within  the  dungeons  or  the'.r  miu- 
ous  chateaux ;  and  who  had  only  ti^etr  ti^ea 
and  dusty  parchments  to  oppose  to  the  real 
superiority  of  wealth  and  infer maHon  so 
generally  to  be  found  in  Uie  cl^s  whk)| 
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thej  affected  to  deipite.  Hence,  S4m 
describes  the  coantiy  gentlemen  of  nis 
younger  days  as  punctilious,  ignorant,  and 
quarrelsome,  shunned  by  the  better  inrorm- 
ed  of  the  middle  classes^  idle  and  dissipate 
ed,  and  wasting  their  leisure  hours  in  cof- 
fee-houses, theatres,  and  billiard-rooms. 

The  more  wealthy  families,  and  the  high 
noblesse,  as  they  were  called,  saw  this  de- 
gradation of  the  inferior  part  of  their  order 
without  pity,  or  rather  with  pleasure. 
These  last  had  risen  as  much  above  their 
natural  duties,  as  the  rural  nobility  had  sunk 
beneath  tliem.  They  had  too  well  followed 
the  course  which  Richelieu  had  contrived 
to  recommend  to  their  fathers,  and  instead 
of  acting  as  the  natural  chiefs  and  leaders  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  provinces, 
they  were  continually  engaged  in  intriguing 
for  chargw-c  round  tne  king's  person^  for 
posts  in  the  administration,  for  additional 
titles  and  decorations— for  all  and  every 
thing  which  could  mnke  the  successful 
courtier,  and  distinguish  him  from  the  inde- 
pendent noble.  Their  education  and  habits 
also  were  totally  unfavourable  to  crave  or 
serious  thought  and  exertion.  If  tne  trum- 
pet had  sounded,  it  would  have  found  a 
ready  echo  in  their  bosoms ;  but  light  liter- 
ature at  best,  and  much  more  frequently 
silly  and  frivolous  amusements,  a  constant 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  intrigues,  either  of  love  or  petty 
politics,  made  their  character,  in  time  of 
peace,  approach  in  insignificance  to  that  of 
the  women  of  the  court,  whom  it  was  the 
business  of  Uieir  lives  to  captivate  and 
amuse.*  There  were  noble  exceptions,  but 
in  ^.neral  the  order,  in  every  thins  but 
military  courage,  had  assumed  a  triviu  and 
effeminate  character,  from  which  patriotic 
sacrifices,  or  masculine  wisdom,  were 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

While  the  first  nobles  of  FraD<*e  were 
engaged  in  these  frivolous  pursuits,  their 
procureurs,  bailiffs,  stewards,  intendants,  or 
by  whatsoever  name  their  a^nts  and  man- 
agers were  desisnated,  enjoyed  the  real 
influence  which  tneir  constituents  rejected 
as  beneath  them,  rose  into  a  degree  of  au- 
thority and  credit,  which  eclipsed  recollec- 
tion of  the  distant  and  regardless  proprietor, 
and  formed  a  rank  in  the  state  not  very  dif- 
ftrent  from  that  of  the  middle-men  in  Ire- 
laud.  These  agents  wore  necessarily  of 
plebeian  birth,  and  their  profession  required 
that  tney  should  be  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  public  business,  which  they  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  their  seigneurs. 
Many  of  this  condition  sained  power  and 
wealth  in  Uie  course  of  the  Revolution, 
thus  succeeding,  like  an  able  and  intelli- 
gent vizier,  to  the  power  which  was  forfeit- 
ed by  the  idle  ana  volujstuous  sultan.  Of 
the  nigh  noblesse  it  might  w^th  troth  be 


*  See,  for  a  curious  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  French  nobles  of  nfty  years  since,  the 
first  volume  of  Madam  Genlis'  Memoirs. 
Had  there  been  any  more  solid  pursuits  in 
eoeiety  than  th^  gay  trifles  she  so  pleasant- 
^  Ij  describes,  they  could  not  have  escaped 
99  Intelligent  an  observer. 


said,  that  tfiey  still  formed  the  grace  of  the 
court  of  France,  though  they  hwA  ceased  to 
be  its  defence.  They  were  accomplished, 
brave,  full  of  honour,  and  in  many  instances 
endowed  with  talent  But  the  communi- 
cation was  broken  off  betwixt  them  and  the 
subordinate  orders,  over  whom,  in  just  de- 
gree, they  ought  to  hare  possessed  a  nata- 
ral  influence.  The  chain  of  gradual  and 
insensible  connexion  was  rusted  by  time, 
in  almost  all  iu  dependencies;  forcibly 
distorted,  and  contemptuously  wrenched 
assunder,  in  many.  The  noble  had  neg- 
lected and  flung  from  him  the  most  pre* 
cious  jewel  in  his  coronet'-ihe  love  and 
respect  of  the  country-gentleman,  the  far- 
mer, and  the  peasant,  an  advantage  so  nat- 
ural to  his  condition  in  a  i^ell-constituted 
society,  and  founded  upon  principles  so 
estimable,  that  he  who  contemns  or  des- 
troys it,  is  guilty  of  little  less  than  high 
treason,  both  to  his  own  rank,  and  to  the 
community  in  general.  Such  a  change, 
however,  had  taken  place  in  France,  so 
that  tlie  noblesse  might  be  compared  to  a 
court-sword,  the  hilt  carved,  oraamented. 
and  ffilded,  such  as  might  grace  a  day  ef 
parade,  but  the  blade  gone,  or  composed 
of  the  most  worthless  materials. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  thai 
there  subsisted,  besides  all  the  distinctions 
we  have  noticed,  an  essential  difference  in 
political  opinions  among  the  noblesse  them- 
selves, considered  as  a  body.  There  were 
many  of  the  order,  who,  looking  to  the  ex- 
iffencies  of  the  kingdom,  were  patrjotically 
disposed  to  sacrifice  their  own  exclusive 
privileges,  in  order  to  afford  a  chance  of  its 
regeneration.  These  of  course  were  dispos- 
ed to  favour  an  alteration  or  reform  in  the 
original  constitution  of  France ;  butbesidea 
these  enlightened  individuals,  the  nobility 
had  the  misfortone  to  include  many  disap- 
pointed and  desperate  men,  ungratified  by 
any  of  the  advantages  which  their  naoL 
made  them  capable  of  receiving,  and  whose 
advantages  of  birth  and  education  only  ren- 
dered tnem  more  deeply  dangerous,  or 
more  daringly  profligate.  A  plebeian,  dis- 
honoured by  his  vices,  or  depressed  by  the 
poverty  which  is  their  consequence,  sinks 
easily  into  the  insignificance  from  which 
wealth  or  character  alone  raised  him ;  but 
the  noble  often  retains  the  means,  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  avenge  himself  on  society, 
for  an  expulsion  which  he  feels  not  the 
less  because  he  is  conscious  of  deserving 
it.  Such  were  the  debauched  Roman 
youth,  among  whom  were  found  Catiline, 
and  associates  equal  in  talents  and  in  de- 
pravity to  their  leader ;  and  such  was  the 
celebrated  Mirabeau,  who,  almost  expelled 
from  his  own  class,*  as  an  irreclaimable 
profligate,  entered  the  arena  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  a  firat-rate  reformer,  and  a  popular 
advocate  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  stete  of  the  Church,  that  second 
pillar  of  the  throne,  was  scarce  more  solid 
than  that  of  the  Nobilitv.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  might  be  said,  that,  for  a  long  time. 
the  higher  ordera  of  the  clergy  had  eeaae« 
to  take  a  i^ital  concern  in  their  profeasioi^ 
or  to  eiereiae  'ita  functions  in  a  mauief 
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whieh  interested  the  feelingi  and  affeetioiM 
of  men. 

The  C%tbolie  Church  had  grown  old,  and 
vnfortanateW  did  not  poMOu  the  meani  of 
renoTmting  her  doctrines,  or  improving  her 
constitution,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
enlaroeoient  of  the  human  nnderatanding. 
'the  loftj  claims  to  infklltbtlit;r  which  she 
had  set  up  and  maintained  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  claims  which  she  could  neither 
ranonnce  nor  modify,  now  threatened  in 
more  enlightened  timea,  like  battlements 
too  heavj  for  the  foundation,  to  be  the 
means  of  mining  the  edifice  they  were  de- 
signed to  defend.  VtwUgia  nuUa  rtiror- 
•MM,  continued  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  She  could  explain  noth- 
ing, sollen  nothing,  renounce  nothing,  con- 
sistently with  her  assertion  of  impeccabili- 
ty. The  whole  trash  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulated for  ages  of  darkness  and  igno- 
'  ranee,  whether  consisting  of  eztraTagant 
pretensions,  incredible  assertions,  absurd 
ooctrines  which  confounded  the  nnder- 
atanding, or  puerile  ceremonies  which  re- 
volted the'  taste,  were  alike  incapable  of 
being  explained  away  or  abandoned.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  (humanly  speak- 
ing) advantasooua,  alike  for  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  for  Christianity  in  general,  that 
the  former  had  possessed  the  means  of  re- 
linquishing her  extravagant  claims,  modify* 
.  ing  her  mere  obnoxious  doctrines,  and  re- 
trenching her  superstitious  ceremonial,  as 
increasing  knowledge  showed  the  injustice 
of  the  one,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  other. 
But  this  power  she  dared  not  assume ;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  great  schism  which  di- 
vides the  christian  world,  which  might 
otherwise  never  have  existed,  or  at  least 
not  in  its  present  extended  and  embittered 
state  But,  in  all  events,  the  Church  of 
Rome,  retaining  the  spiritual  empire  over 
•o  large  and  fair  a  portion  of  the  Christian 
world,  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  either  defending  propositions, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  enlightened  men, 
are  altogether  untenable,  or  of  beholding 
the  most  essential  and  vital  doctrines  of 
Christianity  confounded  with  them,  and 
the  whole  system  exposed  to  the  scorn  of 
the  in6del.  The  more  enUshtened  and 
tMtter  informed  part  of  the  French  nation 
liad  fallen  very  generally  into  the  latter  ex- 
treme. 

fnfidelity,  in  attacking  the  absurd  claims 
and  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  had  artfully  availed  herself  of  those 
abuses,  as  if  they  had  beeni  really  a  part  of 
t*ie  Christian  religion  ;  and  they  whose 
credulitv  could  not  digest  the  grossest  arti- 
cles of  the  papist  creed,  thought  themselves 
•ntitled  to  conclude,  in  general,  against 
religion  i'delf,  from  the  abuses  engrafVed 
upon  it  by  ignorance  and  priestcraft.  The 
aame  circumatances  which  favoured  the  as- 
sault, tended  to  weaken  the  defence.  Em- 
barrassed by  the  necessity  of  defending  the 
mass  of  human  inventions  with  which  their 
Church  hsd  obscured  and  deformed  Chris- 
tianity, tne  Catholic  clergy  were  not  the» 
best  advocates  even  in  thebest  of  eanses ; 
and  though  there  .vera  many  brilliant  ex- 


ceptions, yet  it  must  be  owned  that  a  graat 
part  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  prieathood 
gave  themselves  little  trouble  about  main- 
taining the  doctrines,  or  extending  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Church,  considering  it  only 
in  the  light  of  an  asylum,  where,  under 
the  condition  of  certain  renunciations,  thev 
enjoyed,  in  indolent  tranquillity,  a  state  of 
ease  and  luxury..  Those  who  thought  on 
the  subject  more  deeply,  were  contented 
quietly  to  repose  the  safety  of  the  Church 
upon  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  which 
prevented  the  possibility  of  free  discussion. 
The  usual  effect  followed ;  and  many  who. 
if  manly  and  open  debate  upon  theological 
subjects  had  been  allowed,  would  doubtless 
have  been  enabled  to  winnow  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  were,  in  the  state  of  dark- 
ness to  which  thejr  were  reduced,  led  to 
reject  Christianity  itself,  along  with  the 
corruptions  of  the  Homisb  Cdurch,  and  to 
become  absolute  infidels  instead  of  reform- 
ed Christians. 

The  long  and  violent  dispute  also  betwixt 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  had  for  manv 
years  tended  to  lessen  the  general  consia- 
eration  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy. 
In  tnat  quarrel,  much  had  token  place  that 
was  disgraceful.  The  mask  of  religion  hss 
been  often  used  to  cover  more  savage  and 
extensive  persecutions,  but  at  no  time  did 
the  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  personal  malice^ 
of  slander  and  circumvention,  appear  more 
disgustingly  from  under  the  sacred  disguira  ' 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless  and  the 
vul^,  the  general  cause  of  religion  suffer 
ed  in  proportion. 

The  number  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
thus  indifferent  to  doctrine  or  duty,  wsi 
greatly  increased,  aince  the  promotion  to 
the  great  beaeficea  had  ceased  to  be  dia**^ 
tributed  with  regard  to  the  morals,  piety, 
talents,  and  erudition  of  the  canaidatee, 
but  was  bestowed  among  the  younger 
branchea  of  the  noblesse,  upon  men  vnie 
were  at  little  paina  to  reconcile  the  looae- 
nesB  of  their  former  habits  and  opiniona 
with  the  aanctity  of  their  new  profession, 
and  who,  embracing  the  Church  solely  as  m 
means  of  maintenance,  were  little  oalctf- 
lated  by  their  lives  or  learning  to  extend 
ita  eonaideration.  Among  other  vile  inno- 
vations of  *the  celebrated  regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  he  set  the  most  baseraced  example 
of  such  dishonourable  preferment,  and  had 
increased  in  proportion  the  contempt  en- 
tertained for  the  hierarchy,  even  In  its 
higheat  dignitie8,*siaee  how  was  it  possible 
to  respect  the  purple  itself,  after  it  bad 
covered  the  shouldeis  'of  the  iofamoiM 
Dubois  f 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  w«s 
doubtless  in  a  sreat  measure  the  ease^  that 
the  respect  paid  to  the  eharaotore  and  eA- 
cient  utility  of  the  curatea,  upon  whom,  ^ 
generally  speaking,  the  charge  of  sonis 
actnally  devolved,  might  have  made  up  for 
the  want  of  consideration  withheld  from  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Church.  There  ei«i 
be  no  doubt  that  this  respectable  boi^r^ 


churchmen  posseseed  great  < 
ioHaence  over  their  peiishioBt 
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they  were  theimeWei  langniehing  under 
poverty  and  neglect,  and,  aa  human  bein|{«, 
r^mnot  be  sunpoeed  to  have  viewed  with 
indifference  tneir  raperiort  enjdTing  wealth 
and  ease,  while  in  aome  caaea  tney  diahon- 
cured  the  robe  they  wore,  and  m  othera 
diaowned  the  doctrinea  the^  were  ^jipoint- 
•d  to  teach.  AIito  to  feelinga  ao  natural. 
Vtd  minglinc  with  the  middling  ciaaaea,  of 
which  they  formed  a  moat  reapectable  por- 
tion, they  muat  neceaaarily  nave  become 
Imbued  with  their  principles  and  opiniona. 
and  a  very  obriona  train  of  reaaoning  would 
extend  the  conaequencea  to  their  own  con- 
<1ition.  If  the  state  was  encumbered  rather 
than  benefited  by  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  order,  wii  not  the  Church  in  the 
fame  condition  T  And  if  secular  rank  was 
to  be  thrown  open  as.a  general  object  of 
ambition  to  the  able  and  ue  worthy,  ought 
not  the  dignities  of  the  Church  to  dc  ren- 
dered more  acceasible  to  those,  who,  in 
humility  and  truth,  discharged  the  toilsome 
duties  of  ita  inferior  offices,  and  who  might 
therefore  claim,  in  due  degree  of  succes- 
sion, to  attain  higher  preferment  T  There 
can  be  no  injustice  in  aacribing  to  this 
body  aentimenta,  which  might  have  been 
tU>  less  just  aegarding  the  Church  than  ad- 
%antageoua  to  themaelvea;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  not  long  before  this  bod^  of 
churchmoa  ahowed  diatincUy,  thai  their  po- 
litical views  were  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Third  EsUte,  to  which  the^  solemnly 
UMtod  themaelvea,  atrengthemog  thereby 
greatlv  the  first  re;olutionary  movementa. 
But  tn*)ir  conduct,  when  they  beheld  the 
whole  ajatem  of  their  religion  aimed  at, 
jihoiild  acquit  the  French  clergy,  of  the 
charge  of  aelf-intereat,  since  nolwdr,  con- 
-naderad  aa  auch,  ever  ahowed  itself  more 
wtUing  to  encdiinter  persecution,  and  aub- 
vui  to  pdvation,  for  conacience'  sake. 

While  the  Noblesse  and  the  Church, 
ooasidered  aa  branchea  of  the  state,  were 
thua  divided  amon^  themaelvea,  and  fal- 
len into  diacredit  with  the  nation  at  large ; 
ifhile  tl'ey  were  envied  for  their  ancient 
iaunun*tiea^  without  being  any  longer  fear- 
ed for  their  power ;  whue  they  were  ridi- 
C4iled  at  once  and  hated  for  the  asaumption 
of  a  superiority  which  their  personal  quali- 
ties did  not  always  vindicate,  the  lowest 
order,  the  Commons,  or,  aa  Uiey  were  at 
that  time  termed,  the  Third  Estate,  had 
gradaally  acquired  an  extent  and  impor- 
.tfnee  oaknown  to  the  feudal  ages,  in  which 
originated  the  ancient  division  of  the  es- 
totee  of  the  kingdom.  The  Third  EsUte 
tts  longer,,  as  in* the  daya  of  Henery  IV. , 
consisted  merely  of  the  burghers  and  petty 
Vedera  in  the  amaU  towna  of  a  feudal  king- 
dom, bred  up  almoat  aa  the  vassals  of  the 
Aoblaajmd  clergy,  by  whose  expenditure 
Ihey  acquired  their  living.  Commerce  and 
ftotoniea  Jiad  iutroduoed  wealth,  from 
•omcea  to' which  the  nobles  and  the  chusch- 
■aen  had  no  acceaa.  Not  only  a  very  great 
yropertien  of  the  diapoeable  capital  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Third  £atate.  who  thus 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  moneyed  interest  of 
Femec,  hot  n  large  ahnre  of  the  hinded 
yropcr^  waa  a)«o  in  their  poaaesaioa. 


Thtfre  was,  moreover,  the 
which  many  plebeians  possessed,  as  crediti 
ors.  over  uose  needy  nobles  whom  they 
had  aupplied  with  money,  while  another 
portion  of  the  aame  class  rose  into  wcallh> 
and  conaideratioo,  at  the  expenae  of  the 
more  opulent  patriciana  who  were  niinia| 
themselves.  Paris  had  increased  to  a  tre- 
mendous extent,  and  her  eitixens  had  riaen 
to  a  corresponding  degree  of  consideratieo] 
and  while  they  profited  by  the  luxury  aai 
disaipation,  both  of  the  court  and  conrtiefs, 
had  Decome  rich  in  proportion  as  the  gov- 
ernment and  privilegea  classes  grew  poor. 
Those  eitixens  who  were  thus  enriched, 
endeavoured,  by  bestowing  on  their  fluni- 
lies  all  the  advantages  of  good  education, 
to  counterbalance  their  inferiority  of  birth, 
and  to  qualify  their  children  to  support 
their  part  in  the  scenea,  to  which  their  al- 
tered fortunes,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
country,  appeared  to  call  them.  In  short, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  middling 
classes  acquired  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
consequence,  and  effective  power,  in  &  pro- 
portion more  than  equal  to  that  in  which 
the  nobilitv  had  lost  these  attributes. 
Thus,  the  Tnird  Estate  seemed  to  increase 
in  extent,  number,  and  strength,  like  a 
waxing  inundation,  threatening  with  every 
increasing  wave  to  ovcnvhelm  the  ancient 
and  decayed  barriers  of  exclusions  and  im- 
munities, behind  which  the  privileged  ranka 
still  fortified  themselves. 

It  waa  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  the 
bold/ the  talented,  the  ambitious,  of  a  rank 
which  felt  its  own  power  and  consequence, 
should  be  lon^  contented  to  remain  acqui- 
eacent  in  political  regulations,  which  de- 
pressed them  in  the  state  of  society  be- 
neath men  to  whom  they  felt  themselves 
equal  in  all  respects,  excepting  the  facti- 
tious circumstances  of  birtn,  or  of  church 
orders.  It  was  no  less  impossible  that  they 
should  long  continue  satisfied  with  the  feu- 
dal dogma,  which  exempted  the  noblesao 
from  taxes,  because  they  served  the  nation 
with  tlicir  sword,  and  the  clergy,  becauso 
they  propitiated  Heaven  in  its  favour  with 
their  prayers.  The  maxim,  however  tru« 
in  the  feudal  ages  when  it  originated,  had 
become  an  extravagant  legal  fiction  in  tho 
eighteenth  century,  when  all  the  world 
knew  tliat  both  the  noble  aoldier  and  the 

firieat  were  paid  for  the  services  they  no 
oncer  rendered  to  the  state,  while  the  ro* 
tuner  had  both  valour  and  learning  to  fight 
his  own  battles  and  perform  his  own  devo- 
tions ;  and  when,  in  fact,  it  was  their  ariiM 
which  combated,  and  their  leazning  which 
enlightened  the  atate,  rather  than  tnoae  of 
the  privileged  orders. 

Thus,  a  body,  opulent  and  important,  and 
carrying  along  with  their  claims  the  sym- 
pathy oT  the  whole  people,  were  arranged 
in  formidable  array  against  the  privilejrea 
of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  bound  to  fur- 
therf  •         '  .     -«      - 

eat 
intereat. 

The  point  was  atated  with  unusual  frank- 
ness by  Emery,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  National  Assomblyj^  and  a  man  of 


rthe  approaching  changes  by  the  strong 
of  human   tiea,  emulation  and   seu- 
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BOBOiir  md  luleiil  In  tiie  courte  of  a  eon* 
fidential  eonunaiiication  with  the  celebnt* 
•d  Marqais  de  BonilU,  the  latter  had  arow* 
ed  his  priociplea  of  royalty,  and  his  detest- 
ation of  the  new  constitution,  to  which  he 
Mdd  he  only  tendered  obedience,  because 
tl>e  King  haid  sworn  to  maintain  it.  "  You 
are  riffht,  beinv  yourself  a  nobleman,"  re- 

rUed£mery  wUh  eqaai  candour  \  **  and  had 
been  bom  noble,  such  woald  hsTo  been 
mr  prtneiplea ;  but  I,  a  plebeian  Avoeaif 
will  adhere  to  that  constitation  which  has 
called  me,  and  those  of  my  rank,  out  of  the 
state  of  incapacity  and  degradation  in  which 
the  Revolution  found  us.'* 

Considering  the  situation,  therefore,  of 
the  three  separate  bodies,  which,  before  the 
reyolutionary  impulse  commenced,  were 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 


France,  it  was  evident,  that  in  case  of  a. 
<*4>llision,  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  might  ea* 
teem  themselves  fortunate,  if,  divided  as 
they  were  among  themselves,  they  could 
maintain  an  effectual  defence  of  the  whole, 
or  a  portion  q£  their  privileges,  while  the 
Third  Estate,,  confident  in  their  numbers 
and  in  their  unanimity,  were  ready  to  as- 
sail and  carry  by  storm  the  whole  system, 
over  the  least  breach  which  might  be  ei^ 
fected  in  the  ancient  constitution.  Lally 
Tolendal  save  a  comprehensive  view  or 
the  state  of  parties  in  these  words  :^**  The 
Commons  desired  to  conquer  the-Nobles  to 
preserve  what  they  already  possessed.  The 
Clergy  stood  inactive,  resolved  to  join  the 
victorious  party.  If  there  was  a  man  in 
France  who  wished  for  concoru  and  peace, 
it  was  the  King. 


OBAP.  XX. 

of  Prmtui  eonlmitfd.— Stalf  of  PubHe  Opinion.— ifsii  qf  JLetttrs  ituawraged  6y 
the  Grtof .— iKsadiHmlagit  aUmding  ihi»  PaCmmarc— Xiecnfions  fenJency  qf  tht 
hytnek  LUmOMf^Thetr  BrtUgUnu  mid  /n/Sdel  Qpuiiont.—- ^Vti  Cantons  on  PoU- 
lics  pcrmilltd  to  6t  itfnmed  in  on  abttraet  and  tpt€uiaHvi  &ui  notin  a  pratHcal 


Porm^^DimdoatUmgei  arising  from  iht  mmrtmion  qf  fWc  i>isetistion.^ 
miSti^Bhttre  qf  FVMCt  in  tht  American  lVm',^I}itp09ition  f^  the  Droopt  who  re- 


twmd  jTom  America. 

Ws  have  vievred  France  as  it  stood  in  its 

End  political  divisions  previous  to  the 
volution,  and  we  have  seen  tiiat  there 
•listed  strong  motives  for  chanse,  and  that  a 
great  foree  was  prepared  to  level  institutions 
wUeh  were  crumbling  to  pieces  of  them- 
selves. It  Is  now  neoesaaiy  to  review  the 
etate  of  the  popular  mind,  and  consider  up- 
on what  principles,  and  to  what  extent  the 
approaching  cnangea  were  likely  to  ope- 
nte,  and  at  what  point  they  mignt  be  ez- 
pActed  to  stop.  Here,  as  vrith  respect  to 
the  mum  of  soeiety,  a  tacit  but  almost  to- 
tal change  had  been  operated  in  the  feel- 
inn  and  sentiments  or  the  public,  prinei- 
paUy  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  great 
ascendency  acquired  by  literature— that 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which, 
amidst  the  richest  and  most  wholesome 
fruits,  besrs  others,  fair  in  show,  and  sweet 
to  the  taste,  but  having  the  properties  of 
tb^  most  deadly  poison. 

The  French,  the  most  Ing'inious  people 
in  Europe,  and  the  most  susceptible  of 
those  pleasures  which  arise  from  conversa- 
tion and  literary  discussion,  had  esrly  call- 
ed in  the  assistance  of  men  of  genius  to 
enhance  their  relish  for  society.  The  no- 
blet,  without  renounetng  their  aristocratic 
superiority,— which,  on  the  contrary,  was 
rendered  mora  striking  by  the  contrast,— 
permitted  literary  talents  to  be  a  passport 
into  their  saloons.  The  wealthy  financier, 
and  opulent  merehaat,  emulated  the  nobil- 
ity in  this  as  in  other  articles  of  tsste  and 
mendour ;  and  their  coteries,  as  well  as 
nose  of  the  aristocracy,  were  open  to  men 
«f  letteie,  who  were  in  many  cases  content- 
ad  to  enjoy  lanry  at  the  expense  of  inde- 
pSndence.  Assuiadly  this  species  of  pa- 
tiawfe^iiklle  U  oOm  Aawaf  from  the  tm- 


ity  or  egotism  of  the  patrons,  wss  not  much 
calculated  to  enhance  thecharacter  of  those  ■ 
who  were  protected.  Professors  of  litera- 
ture, thus  minglinff  in  the  society  of  the 
noble  snd  the  wealthy  upon  sulTeranee,  held 
a  rank  scarce  more  mgh  than  that  of  mnsi* 
cians  or  acton,  from  smong^t  whom  indi- 
viduals have  often,  by  their  talenta  ano 
character,  become  members  of  the  best  so- 
ciety, while  the  esstes  to  which  sueh  indi- 
viduals beloog,  remain  in  general  exposed 
to  the  most  numiliating  contempt.  T\m 
Isdy  of  quality,  who  amiled  on  the  man  of 
letten,  and  the  man  of  rank  who  admitted 
him  to  his  intimacy,  still  retained  the 
conscionsnesa  that  he  was  not  like  them- 
selves, formed  out  of  the  **  porcelain  clay  of 
the  earth,"  and  even  while  receiving  their 
bounties,  or  participating  in  their  pleasWes» 
'     -         -  '  *       have! 


the  favourite  eaoani  must  often 
dietarbed  by  the  reflection,  that  he  was  on- 
ly considered  ss  a  creature  of  safieisnoe, 
whom  the  osprice  of  fashion,  or  a  sudden 
reaotionof  the  sncient  etiouette,  mi|^t  fling 
out  of  the  society  where  ne  was  at  present 
tolerated.  Under  this  dishosrtening,  and 
even  degrading  inferiority,  the  man  of  lettere 
might  be  tempted  invidiously  to  compare 
the  luxurious  style  of  liviaq  at  which  h« 
sat  a  permitted  guest,  with  his  own  paltry 
hired  apartment,  and  acaaty  and  uncertain 
chance  of  support.  And  ovan  those  of  a 
nobler  mood,  when  they  had  eoaeeded  to 
their  benefhctora  aU  the  gratitude  they  eoa*d 
justly  demand,  most  sometiraes  have  regret*  * 
ted  ueir  own  situation. 

Condamn'd  as  needy  sapplieants  to  wait. 
" snd  aUves debate'' 


While  ladies  interpose 

It  foUowad,  tint  sMny  of  the 
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Un  tfavi  protected,  beeeme  enemies  of  the 
penoiw  a*  well  as  the  nmk  of  their  patrons ; 
M  for  example,  no  one  in  the  cparae  of  the 
ReToltttionezpretted  greater  •hatred  to  the 
nobility  than  Uhampfort,  the^favourite  and 
favoured  aecretary  of  the  Prioee  of  Cond^. 
Occaaions,  too,  mnat  frequently  have  occur- 
red, in  which  the  protected  person  was  al- 
moot  inevitably  forced  upon  comparins  hit 
own  natural  and  acqmrea  talents  with  those 
of  his  arisiocmtic  patron,  and  the  resalt 
could  not  be  other  than  a  dislike  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  placed  him  so  far  behind 
persons  whom,  but  for  those  prescribed 
limits,  he  must  have  passed  in  the  career  of 
honour  and  distinction. 

Hence  arose  that  frequent  and  cloee  in- 
quiry into  the  ori^n  of  ranks,  ihaf  general 
B^rstem  of  impugning  the  existing  regula- 
tions, and  aiipealing  to  fhe  ori^nal  states 
of  society  in  indication  of  the  original 
•quality  of  mankind— hence  those  ingen- 
OU0  argumenta,  and  eloquent  tirades  in  fa- 
vour or  primitive  and  even  savage  independ- 
ence, which  the  patricians  of  the  day  read 
and  applauded  with  such  a  smile  of  mixed 
applause  and  pity,  as  they  would  have  given 
to  the  reveries  of  a  erased  poet,  while  the 
inferior  ranks,  participating  the  feelings  un- 
der which  they  were  written,  caught  the 
ardour  of  the  eloquent  authors,  and  rose 
irom  the  perusal  with  minds  prepared  to  act, 
whenever  action  ehovld  be  necessary  to 
nalise  a  vision  so  flattering. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  tfaoae 
balonsing  to  the  privileged  ciaMes  at  least, 
would:  have  cangnt  the  uarm,  from  hearing 
doetrinee  so  fatal  to  their  own  intereeto 
avowed  so  boldly,  and  maintained  with  so 
Bach  talent  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  they  would  have  started  when  Raynal 
proclaimed  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
they  could  only  be  free  and  happy  when 
they  had  overthrown  every  throne  and  eve- 
ry altar ',  but  no  such  alarm  vras  taken.  Men 
of  rank  considered  liberal  principles  aa  the 
Aahion  of  the  day,  and  enjbraced  them  m 
the  readiest  mode  of  showing  that  they 
wtre-  above  ▼nloar  prejadioee.  In  short, 
they  adopted  political  opinions  as  thev  put 
on  round  bata  and  jockey-eoata,  mereljr  be- 
eanae  they  were  current  in  good  society. 
They  assumed  the  tone  of  philoeophers  aa 
Ihay  would  ^  have  done  that  of  Arcadian 
■hepherds  at  a  maaqoerade,  bat  without  anv 
more  thoughta  of  sacrificing  their  own  rank 
and  immunitiea  in  the  one  case,  than  of 
aotnally  drivhw  their  flocks  a-field  in  the 
other.  Count  S^gur  gives  a  moat  interest- 
ing account  of  the  opiniona  of  the  young 
French  nobles,  in  which  he  himself  partook 
at  this  eventful  period. 

**  Impeded  in  this  light  oareer  by  the 
■Bttqnated  pride  of  the  old  court,  the  iik- 
aome  eti<fuette  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
the  seventy  of  the  old  clergy,  the  aversion 
of  oar  parenta  to  oar  new  fashions  and  our 
•ostumes,  which  were  Ikvonrable  to  the 
principles  of  equality,  we  felt  disposed  to 
adopt  with  enthusiasm  the  phlloeophicai 
doetrines  profeased  by  literary  men,  re- 
saifcible  for  their  boldness  and  their  wit 
Voltaire  aadooed  our  imaginition ;  Rooa- 


seau  touched  oar  hearts :  we  felt  a  secret 
pleasure  in  seeing  that  their  attacks  were 
directed  against  an  old  fabric,  which  pre* 
seoted  to  us  a  Gothic  and  ridicule  jm  ^pear 
ance. 

**  We  were  thus  pleased  at  this  petty 
war,  although  it  was  undermining  our  otvn 
ranks  and  privileges,  and  the  remains  of 
our  ancient  power ;  out  we  felt  not  these 
attacks  personally  ;  we  merely  witnessed 
them.  It  was  as  yet  but  a  war  of  worde 
and  paper,  which  did  not  appear  to  us  to 
threaten  the  superiority  of  existence  we 
enjoyed,  consolidated  as  we  thought  it,  by 
a  pouession  of  many  centuries.  , 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  We  were  pleased  with  the  coarappc  of 
liberty,  whatever  language  it  aesume£  and 
with  the  coifvenience  of  e(|uaHty.  There 
is  a  satisfaction  in  descending  from  a  hi^h 
rank,  as  long  as  the  resumption  of  it  is 
thought  to  be  free  and  unobstructed  j  and 
re^anlless,  therefore,  of  consequences,  we 
enjoyed  our  patrician  advantages,  together 
with  the  sweeta  of  a  plebeian  philosophy." 

We  anxiously  desire  not  to  be  mistaken.  It 
is  not  the  purport  of  these  remaiks  to  blauie 
the  Frencn  aristocracy  for  extending  their 
patronage  to  learning  and  to  genius.  The 
purpose  was  honoaru>le  to  themselves,  and 
fraught  with  high  advantages  to  the  progress 
of  society.  The  favour  of  the  Great  sup* 
plied  the  want  of  public  encoaragement, 
and  fostered  talent  which  otherwise  might 
never  have  produced  its  Important  and  in- 
appreciable fruits.  But  it  had  been  better 
for  France,  her  nobility,  and  her  literature, 
had  the  patronase  been  extended  in  some 
maimer  which  did  not  intimately  associata 
the  two  Gla««es  of  men.  The  want  of  inde« 
pendence  of  circumstances  is  a  severe  if 
not  an  absolute  check  to  independence  of 
spirit  ^  and  thus  it  of^en  happened,  that,  to 
^^ify  th^  paasions  of  their  protectors,  or 
to  advance  their  interest,  the  men  of  lettera 
were  involved  in  the  worat  and  most  scan- 
dalous labyrinths  of  frACoascris,  slander,  and 
malignity  ^  that  they  were  divided  into  dea- 
perate  factions  against  each  other,  and  re- 
duced to  practice  all  those  arte  of  dissimu- 
lution,  flattery,  and  intrigue,  which  are  the 
greatest  shame  of  the  literaiy  profession. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the 
men  of  literature  rose  in  importance,  and 
aware  of  their  own  increasing  power  in  a 
society  which  was  dependent  on  them  for  in* 
tellectnal  gratification,  they  supported  each 
other  in  their  elaime  to  what  Desan  to  bo 
considered  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  letters. 
This  was  soon  carried  into  extremes,  and 
aasamed,  even  in  the  halls  of  their  protect- 
ors, a  fanatical  violenoe  of  opinion,  and  a 
dogmatical  mode  of  expression,  whicm  made 
the  veteran  Fontenelle  declare  himself  ter- 
rified for  the  fHohtful  degree  of  eirtabUp 
that  folks  met  wiUi  every  wkere  in  society. 
The  truth  is,  that  men  e£  letters,  being  usu 
ally  men  of  mere  theory,  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  measuring  the  opinions  which  they 
have  adopted  upon  hypothetical  teaaoning^ 
by  the  atandard  of  practical  ozperiment 
They  feel  thoir  menlol  superiority  to  thoe« 
whom  they  Uv«  with  and  becont  hahitiial 
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Mieven  in,  ud  MMrtar*  of,  their  own  in- 
fiUUbiiity .  If  moderation,  command  of  pas- 
nions  and  of  temper,  be  part  of  philooophj, 
we  seldom  find  less  philosophy  actually  dis- 
played, than  by  a  philosopher  in  defence  of 
a  »Toarite  theory.  Nor  hare  we  found 
Ci;at  churchmen  are  so  desirous  of  forming 
proselytes,  or  soldiers  of  extending  con- 
quests, as  philosophers  in  making  converts 
to  their  own  opinions. 

In  France  they  hsd  discovered  the  com- 
mand which  they  had  acquired  over  the  pub- 
lic mind, and  united  as  they  were,  (and  more 
especially,  the  Encyclopedists  )  they  ^g- 
mented  and  secured  that  impression,  by 
kitting  the  doctrines  which  they 


I  to  propagate  to  die  away  upon  the 
public  ear.  For  this  purpose,  they  took 
care  their  doctrines  should  be  echoed,  like 
thunder  amongst  hills,  from  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent points,  presented  in  a  hundred  nsw 
lights,  lUustratcd  by  a  hundred  various 
methods,  until  the  public  could  no  lunger 
help  receiving  that  as  undeniable  which 
they  heard  from  so  many  different  quarters. 
They  could  also  direct  every  weapon  of 
■allneal  hostility  against  those  who  ventur- 
ed to  combat  their  doctrines,  and  as  their 
wrath  wss  neither  easily  endured  nor  paci- 
fied, they  drove  from  the  field  most  of  those 
authors,  who,  in  <^position  to  their  opin- 
ions, might  hare  exerted  themselves  as 
champions  of  the  church  and  monarchr. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  disaavan- 
ta^s  under  which  literature  labours,  when 
it  M  under  the  protection  of  private  indiTid- 
nab  of  opulence,  rather  than  of  the  public. 
But  in  yet  another  important  respect,  the 
mi  of  sotoiu,  rucir««.  and  bnndoinf  is  »tal, 
in  many  cases,  to  tiie  masculine  spirit  of 
philosophical  self-denial  which  gives  digni- 
ty to  literary  society.  They  who  make 
part  of  the  gay  society  of  a  corrupted  me- 
tropolis, must  lend  their  countenance  to 
follies  and  Wees,  if  they  do  not  themselves 
-practise  them ;  hence,  perhaps,  French  lit- 
enUnre,  moro  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
has  been  liable  to  the  reproach  of  lending 
its  powerful  arm  to  unclermine  whatever 
was  serious  in  morals,  or  hitherto  consider- 
ed as  fixed  in  principle.  Some  of  their 
greatest  authors,  even  Montesquieu  him- 
self, have  varied  their  deep  reasonings  on 
the  origin  of  government,  and  the  most 
profound  problems  of  philosophy,  with  li- 
oentiotts  tales  tending  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions. Hence,  partaking  of  the  licence  of 
its  professors,  the  degraded  literature  of 
modsm  times  called  in  to  iu  alliance  that 
iamoraiiU,  which  not  only  Christian,  but 
even  heatnen  philosophy  had  considered  as 
the  greatest  oostacle  to  a  Piire,  wise,  and 
happy  state  of  existence.  The  licentious- 
ness which  walked  abroad  in  such  disgust- 
um  and  undisguised  nakedness,  was  a  part 
'orthe  unhappy  bequest  left  by  the  Resent 
Doke  of  Orleana  to  the  country  which  he 
governed.  The  decorum  of  the  court  dnr- 
ng  the  timea  of  Louis  XIV.  had  prevented 
'  eneh  excesses ;  if  there  was  enough  of  vice, 
it  was  at  least  decently  veiled.  But  the 
•ondact  of  Orleans  and  his  nunions  was 
aiiiked  with  open  infamy,  deep  enou|^  to 


have  called  down,  in  the  age  of  miraelee, 
an  immediate  judgment  from  Heaven  ;  and 
crimes  which  the  worst  of  Roman  empe- 
rors would  have  at  least  hidden  in  nie 
solitary  Isle  of  Caprea,  were  acted  as  pub- 
licly as  if  men  had  had  no  eyes,  or  God  n<r 
thunderbolts. 

From  this  filthy  Cocytus  flowed  those 
streams  of  impuritjr  whicn  dissraced  France 
during  the  reign  or  Louis  XV.,  and  which» 
notwithstanding  the  example  of  a  prince  who 
was  himself  a  model  of  domestic  virtue, 
continued  in  that  of  Louis  XVI.  to  infect 
society,  morals,  and,  above  all,  literature. 
We  do  not  here  allude  merely  to  tfaoas 
lighter  pieces  of  indecency  in  which  hu» 
mour  and  fancy  outrun  the  bounds  of  deli* 
cacy.  These  are  to  be  found  ^n  the  litera* 
ture  of  most  nations,  and  are  generally  in 
the  hands  of  mere  libertines  and  m^  of 
pleasure,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  vice,  that  the  theory  cannot  make 
them  worse  than  they  are.  But  there  waa 
a  strain  of  voluptuous  and  seducing  immor- 
ality which  pervaded  not  only  the  lighter 
and  gayer  compositions  of  tlie  French,  but 
tinged  the  writings  of  those  who  called  the 
world  to  admire  Uiem  as  poets  of  the  high- 
est mood,  or  to  listen  as  to  philosophers  of 
the  most  lofty  pretensions.  Voltaire ,  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  Montesquieu,— names  which 
France  must  always  esteem  her  highest 
honour,— were  so  guilty  in  this  particular, 
that  the  young  and  virtuous  must  either  al- 
together abstain  from  works  the  which  are 
everywhere  the  topio  of  ordinary  discussion 
and  admiration,  or  must  peruse  much  that 
is  hurtful  to  delicacy  and  dangerous  to  mor- 
als, in  the  formation  of  their  future  charac- 
ter. The  latter  alternative  was  universally 
adopted ;  for  the  curious  will  read  as  th» 
thirstv  will  drink,  tfaoo^  the.cttp  and  page 
bepoiluted. 

So  far  had  an  indifference  to  delicacy  in- 
fluenced the  society  of  France,  and  so 
widely  spread  was  this  habitual  impuritv  of 
language  and  ideas,  especially  among  those 
who  pretended  to  philosophy,  that  Madame 
Roland,  a  woman  admirable  for  courage  and 
talents,  and  not,  so  far  as  appears,  vicious  in 
her  private  morals,  not  only  mentions  the 
profligate  novels  of  Louvet  as  replete  with 
the  graces  of  imagination,  the  salt  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  tone  of  philosophy,  bit  af- 
fords the  public,  in  her  own  person,  detaile 
with  which  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  clsse 
should  be  unwilling  to  season  her  private 
conversation.* 

This  licence,  with  the  corruption  of  mor- 
als, of  which  it  is  both  the  sign  and  the 
cause,  leads  directly  to  feelings  the  moat 
inconsistent  with  manly  and  virtuous  patri- 
otism. Voluptuousness,  and  ity  consequen- 
ces, render  the  libertine  incapable  of  relisk 


*  The  particulars  we  allude  to,  thoug^i 
suppressed  in  the  second  edition  of  Mm- 
ame  Roland's  Memoires,  are  restored  in 
the  collection  of  Memoires  respectingthe 
Revolution,  now  publishing  at  Paris.  This 
is  fair  play  :  for  if  the  details  be  disgusting, 
the  light  which  they  cast  upon  the  charac- 
ter or  the  author  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
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Tot  what  la  aimpW  and  abMrictedlj  baaatt- 
ful  or  tnblime.  wnether  in  literatara  or  in 
thft  arti,  and  deatroy  the  taste,  while  they 
dtgtade  and  blunt  the  understanding.  But, 
above  all,  siicb' libertinism  leads  to  the  ei- 
cKisive  purauit  of  selfish  gratification,  for 
•flotism  is  its  foundation  and  its  essence. 
£%ottsm  is  necessarily  the  very  reverse  of 
pMriotism,  since  the  one  principle  is  found- 
ed exclusively  noon  the  individual'a  pursuit 
of  his  own  peculiar  objects  of  pleasure  or 
advantage,  while  the  other  demands  a  sac- 
I  riflce,  not  only  of  these  individual  pursuits, 
I  bat  of  fo*lttno  and  lifb  itself,  to  the  cause 
i  of  the  public  weal.  Patriotism  has  ac- 
cordingly, always  been  found  to  flourish  in 
that  atate  of  society  which  is  most  favour- 
able to  the  stern  and  manly  virtues  of  self- 
denial,  temperance,  chastity,  contempt  of 
luxiirf ,  patient  exertion,  and  elevated  con- 
templation 3  and  the  public  spirit  of  a  na- 
tion has  invariably  borne  a  just  proportion 
to  its  private  morals. 

Religion  cannot  exist  where  immorality 
generally  prevails,  any  more  than  a  light 
cia  bum  where  the  air  is  corrupted ;  aad. 
accordingly,  infidelity  was  so  general  in 
France,  as  to  predominate  in  almost  every 
rank  of  society.  The  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  con- 
nected as  ther  are  with  her  ambitious  at- 
tempts towards  dominion  over  men,  In 
their  temp6ral  as  well  as  spiritual  capac- 
ity had  long  become  the  argument  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  jest  c^  the  satirist : 
bat  in  exploding  these  pretensions,  ana 
helding  them  up  to  ridicale>  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  age  involved  with  them  the 
geneiai  doctrines  of  Christianity  itself; 
B&y,  sofne  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  deny 
inspiration,  but  to  extinguish,  by  their  soph- 
iaUj,  the  lights  of  natutal  religion,  implant- 
ed in  our  bosoms  as  a  part  of  our  birthright. 
Like  thfr  disorderly  rabble  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  (but  with  infinitely  deep- 
er guilt,)  they  not  obly  pulled  down  the 
iymbols  of  idolatry,  which  ignorance  or 
priestcraft  had  introduced  into  the  Chris- 
'  tiaa  Church,  but  sacrilegiously  defaced  and 
desecrated  the  altar  itself.  This  work  the 
philosophers,  as  they  termed  themselves, 
carried  on  with  such  an  unlimited  and  ea- 

Ct  teal,  as  plainly  to  show  that  infidelity, 
^^11  as  divinity,  hath  its  fanaticism.  An 
eAvedomed  fury  against  religion  and  all  its 
dectrines ;  a  promptitude  to  avail  them- 
eelves  df  every  ciroumstance  by  which 
>  Christianity  could  be  misrepresented ;  an 
ingenuity  in  mixing  up  their  opinions  in 
works,  whi^h  seemed  the  least  fitting  to 
in¥eli^  auch  discussions ;  above  all,  a  per- 
tinacity in  slandering,  ridionling,  and  vili- 
fying all  who  ventured  to  oppose'  their 
principles,  distinguished  the  correspond- 
ents in  this  celebrated  conspiracy  against  a 
religion,  which,  however  it  may  be  defaced 
by  .luman  inventions,  breathes  only  that 
p^ace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  the  chil- 
d^n  of  men,  which  was  proclaimed  t^ 
Heaven  at  ita  divine  origin. 

If  theae  prejudiced  and  envenomed  op- 
poaenrs  had  poasessed  half  tho  desire  of 
troth  or  h<df  Uie  benevolence  towards  man* 


kind,  which  were  eternally  on  their  lipe, 
they  would  have  formed  the  true  estimate 
of  the  apirit  of  Christianitv,  not  from  the  ^ 
use  which  had  been  made  of  the  mere  name  " 
by  ambitious  priests  or  enthuaiastic  fools, 
but  by  its  vital  cfl^cts  upon  mankind  at 
lar^.  They  would  have  aeen,  that  under 
its  influence  a  thousand  brutal  and  sanguin- 
ary superstitions  had  died  away ;  that  polyg- 
amy bad  been  abolished^  and  with  polyga<» 
my  all  the  obstacles  which  it  oflTers  to  do- 
mestic happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  due  ed- 
ucation (rf'yooth,and  tho  natural  and  grad- 
ual civilization  of  aociety.  They  must  th<>n 
have  owned,  that  slavery,  which  they  re- 
garded or  effected  to  resard  with  such  hor- 
ror, bad  first  been  gradually  ameliorated, 
and  finally  abolished  by  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  doctrines — ^that  there  was  no 
one  virtue  teaching  to  rlevate  mankind  or 
ben-4it  society,  which  was  not  enjoined  by 
the  precepts  they  endeavoured  to  miarenro- 
sent  and  weaken — no  one  vice  by  which 
humanity  is  degraded  and  aociety  endanger- 
ed, upon  which  Christianity  hath  not  im- 
posed a  solemn  anathema.  They  might 
'  also,  in  their  capkcity  of  philosophers,  have 
'considered  the  peculiar  aptilude  of  the 
Christian  religion,  not  only  to  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  mankind,  but  to  all  climat<)9 
and  to  all  stages  of  society.  Nor  ought  it 
to  have  escaped  them,  that  the  system  con- 
tains within  itself  a  key  to  thme  diflicul* 
ties,  doubts,  and  mysteries,  by  which  the 
human  mind  ia  agitated,  so  soon  a.i  it  in 
raised  beyond  the  mere  objects  which  in- 
terest the  senties.  Milton  has  made  the 
maze  of  metaphvsics,  atid  the  bewildering 
state  of  tnind  which  they  engender,  a  part 
of  the  employment,  and  perhaps  of  the  pun- 
ishment, of  die  lowef  regtona.  Christian!  • 
ty  alone  offers  a  clew  to  this  labyrinth,  a 
solution  to  these  melancholy  and  diacoor- 
aging  doubts;  and  however  ita  doctrines 
may  be  hard  to  unaided  flesh  and  blood,  vet 
explaining  as  they  do  the  system  of^  the 
universe,  which  without  them  is  so  incom- 

Srehensible,  and  through  their  practical  in- 
uence  rendering  men  in  all  ages  more 
Worthy  to  act  their  part  in  the  general  plan, 
it  seems  wondcrfVil  how  those,  whose  pro* 
fessed  pursuit  was  wiadom,  should  have 
looked  on  religion  not  alone  with  that  in- 
difTercnce,  which  was  the, only  feeling 
evinced  by  the  heathen  philosophers  to- 
wards the  gross  mythology  of  their  time, 
but  with  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness.  One  would  rather  have  exf>ected, 
that  after  such  a  review,  men  ^rofbssing  the 
real  spirit  which  searcnes  after  truth  and 
wisdom,  if  unhappily  they  were  still  nnable 
to  persuade  themselves  that  a  religion  so 
worthy  of  the  Deity  (if  such  an  expression 
may  be  used)  had  emanated  directly  fVom 
revelation,  might  have  had  ^he  momsty  to 
lay  their  finder  on  their  Up  and  distfust 
their  own  Judgment,  Instead  of  disturbing  i 
the  faith  of^othcrs }  or,  if  confirmed  In  (heir 
incredulity,  might  have  taken  tiie  leisure 
to  compute  at  least  what  waa  to  be  gained 
by  rooting  up  a  tree  whieh  bore  such  good- 
ly fruits,  without  having  the  means  w  re- 
placing it  by  aught  which  oeold  prodr«* 
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Unhappilj  biinJed  by  aelf-conoeit,  heat- 
ed with  the  ardour  of  controTers^,  gratify- 
ing thoir  literary  pride  by  becoming  meio- 
ben  of  a  league,  in  which  kingi  and  princea 
were  included,  and  procuring  foUowera  by 
flattering  the  Tanitr  of  aome,  and  atimulat- 
ing  the  cupidity  or  othera,  the  men  of  the 
moat  diatinguiahed  parU  in  France  became 
•Uied  in  a  aort  of  anti-crusade  apainat 
Chriatianity,  an^  indeed  against  rehgtoua 
principlea  of  eveiy  Iu/kL  Uow  they  aac- 
ceeded  ia  too  univt'asauy  known ;  and  when 
it  ia  considered  that  these  men  of  letters, 
who  ended  by  degrading  the  morals,  and 
.deatroying  the  religion  of  so  many  of  tlie 
oitiaens  of  France,  nad  been  firi»t  called  in- 
to public  estimation  by  the  patronage  of  the 
higoer  orders,  it  ia  impossible  not  to  think 
of  the  laraelitish  champion,  who,  brought 
Into  the  house  of  Dagon  to  make  sport  for 
the  festive  aaaembly,  ended  by  pulling  it 
down  upon  the  heada  of  the  gueats— and 
upon  hia  own. 

We  do  not  tax  the  whole  nation  of  France 
with  being  infirm  in  religious  faith,  'and .  re- 
laxed in  morals ;  still  leas  do  we  aver  that 
the  Revolution,  which  broke  forth  in  that 
country,  owed  ita  riae  exclusively  to  the 
licence  and  infidelity,  which  were  but  too 
corrent  there.  The  necessity  of  a  great 
change  in  the  principlea  of  the  ancient 
French  monarchy,  had  ita  source  in  tiie 
oaurpationa  of  preceding  kings  over  the  lib- 
erties of  the  subject,  and  the  opportunity 
for  effecting  thia  chan|se  was  afforded  by  the 
weakness  and  pecumary  distresses  of  the 
present  government.  These  would  have 
existed  had  the  French  court,  and  her  high- 
er orders,  retained  the  aimple  and  virtuoua 
manners  of  Sparta,  united  with  the  strong 
and  pure  faith  of  primitive  Christians.  The 
difference  lay  in  this,  that  a  simple,  virtu- 
ous, and  religious  people  would  have  rested 
content  with  such  changes  and  alterations 
In  the  coastitntion  of  their  government,  aa 
might  remove  the  evila  of  which  they  nad 
juat  and  pressing  reaaon  to  eomplain.  They 
would  have  endeavoured  to  redress  obvious 
and  practical  errors  in  the  body  politic, 
without  being  led  into  extremes  eitner  by 
the  loTe  of  realising  visioniry  theories,  the 
vanity  of  enforcinff  their  own  particular 
pbil<««ophical  or  political  doctriuea,  or  the 
aelfish  argument*  of  demagogues,  who,  in 
the  prospect  of  bettering  Uieir  own  situa- 
tion by  wealth,  or  obtaining  scope  for  their 
■mbiUon,  aspired,  in  the  words  of  the  dra- 
matic poet,  to  throw  the  elomenu  of  socie- 
if  into  confusion,  and  thus 

"         ■■  diaturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world, 
To  rule  it  when  'twas  wildest." 

It  WM  to  such  men  aa  these  laat  that 
Heaven,  in  nuniahment  of  the  sins  of 
Franco  andor  Enrope,  and  perhapa  to  teach 
mankind  a  dreadful  lesaon,  abandoned  the 
management  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
eriginal  mevesaenta  of  which,  ao  far  as 
they  went  to  secure  to  the  prople  the  res- 
tora&OB  of  their  natural  libertv,  and  the  sb- 
tUtioft  of  the  uaunetiona  of  tEe  crown,  had 
Vol.  I,         *^  B( 


become  not  only  deairable  through  th* 
change  of  timea,  and  by  the  infiuence  of 
public  opinion^  but  peremptorily  neceasary 
and  inevitable. 

The  feudal  system  of  France,  like  that 
of  the  reatof  Europe,  had,  in  its  original 
compoaition,  all  the  germa  of  national  free- 
dom. The  great  peers,  in  whoao  handa  the 
common  deteace  waa  reposed,  acknowledg- 
ed the  kiag'a  power  aa  auxarmn,  obeyed  his 
commanda  as  their  military  leader,  and  at- 
tended hia  courts  as  their  supreme  judge  } 
but  recognised  no  despotic  authority  in  the 
crown,  and  were  prompt  to  defend  the 
slighteat  encroachment  upon  their  own 
rights.  If  they  themselves  were  not  eooal- 
ly  tender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  iheir 
own  vassals,  their  acU  of  encroachment 
flowed  not  from  the  feudal  system,  bat  from 
ita  impeifectiona.  The  tendency  and  spirit 
of  tliese  aingttlar  inatitutiona,  were  to  pre-, 
serve  to  each  individual  his  just  and  natur- 
al rights ;  but  a  system,  almoat  purely  mili- 
tary, waa  liable  to  be  freouontly  abuaed  by 
the  most  formidable  soloier,  ud  was.  be- 
sides, otherwise  ill  fitted  te  preserve  righta 
which  were  purely  civil.  It  is  not  neoessa 
ry  to  trace  the  progreaa  from  the  daya  of 
Louia  XIII.  downwards,  by  which  ambitious 
monarcha,  pocoaded  by  able  and  aubtle 
ministers,  contrived  to  emancipate  theui- 
selves  from  the  restraints  of  their  powerful  • 
vassals,  or  by  which  the  descendaata  of 
these  high  feudatories,  who  had  been  th» 
controUors  of  the  prince  so  soon  as  he  out- 
stepped the  bounda  of  lesitimate  authority, 
were  now  ranked  around  the  throne  in  the 
capacity  of  mere  courtiera  or  satellites, 
who  derived  their  lustre  solely  from  the  fa- 
vour of  royalty.  This  unliappy  and  short- 
aighted  policy  had,  howover,  accomplished 
its  end^^  and  the  Crown  had  concentred 
within  Its  prerogative  almost  the  entire  lib- 
erties of  the  French  nation ;  and  now,  lik» 
an  overgorged  animal  of  prey,  had  reason 
to  repent  iu  fatal  voracity,  whUe  it  lay  al 
most  helpless,  exposed  to  the  aaaanlts  of 
those  whom  it  had  despoiled. 

We  have  already  obaerved,  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  Frenchman's  love  of  hia 
country  had  been  transferred  to  the  crown  } 
that  his  national  delight  in  marti^  S^oty  fix- 
ed his  attachment  upon  the  monuch  aa  the 
leader  of  his  armies  \  and  that  this  feeling 
had  supported  the  devotion  of  the  nation  to 
Louis  XIV.,  not  only  during  his  victorieS|^ 
but  even  amid  his  reversea.  But  the  su»^ 
ceeding  reimi  had  leaato  impose  oa  the  im- 
Agination.  X*he  erection  of  a  palace  ob- 
tains for  the  nation  the  praise  of  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  celebration  of  public  and 
Slendid  feativala  eivea  the  people  at  least 
e  pleasure  of  a  noliday ;  ue  pensioning 
artists  and  men  of  lettera,  again,  is  honour- 
able to  the  Country  which  foaters  the  arts : 
but  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  undiminished 
in  expense,  waa  alao  aelfiah  in  ita  expendi- 
ture. The  enriching  of  needy  favourites, 
their  relations,  and  their  paraaites,  had  none 
of  the  daxxling  munifkence  of  the  Grand 
Monarquo)  and  while  thi^  taxea  became 
daily  mora  oppreasive  on  the  subjecta,  tlie 
mooe  in  which  the  revenue  wan  emplo|e4 
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not  only  baeame  lew  boBonnhle  to  the 
court,  and  Ioh  crodi table  to  the  eoontry, 
bat  lost  the  daxde  and  ahoer  which  siTe« 
the  lower  orden  pleasure  aa  the  beholdera 
of  a  pageant. 

The  conaolation  which  the  imagination 
of  the  French  had  found  in  the  militaiy  hon> 
our  of  theirnmtion,  aeemed  alao  about  to 
fkii  thenn.  The  brarerj  of  the  troopa  re- 
mained the  aanib,  but  the  geniva  of  the 
commanders,  and  the  fortune  of  the  mon- 
arch under  whose  auspices  they  fought,  had 
in  a  great  measure  abandoned  taem>  and  the 
destiny  of  France  seemed  to  be  on  the 
wane.  The  Tictory  of  Fontenoy  was  all 
-  that  waa  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
numeious  disaaters  of  the  Seven  Years- 
War,  in  which  France  waa  almoat  every- 
where else  defeated ;  and  it  was  little  won- 
der^  that  in  a  rei^  attended  with  ao  many 
aubjecta.  of  mortification,  the  enlhusiastic 
devotion  of  the  people  to  the  sovereign 
should  begin  to  give  way.  The  King  had 
engroased  so  much  power  in  his  own  per- 
son, that  he  bad  become  as  it  were  person- 
iIIy  responsible  fbr  every  miscarriage  and 
defeat  which  the  country  underwent.  Such 
is  the  risk  incorred  by  absolute  monarchs, 
who  are  exposed  to  all  the  popular  obloquy 
formal-administration,  from  which,  in  lim- 
ited governments,  kings  sre  in  a  great  meas- 
ure screened  by  the  intervention  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  constitution,  or  by  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  for  the  measures 
which  they  advise  ;  while  he  that  has  as- 
cended to  the  aetnal  peak  and  extreme 
aummit  of  power^  has  no  barrier  left  to  se- 
cure him  from  the  tempest. 

Another  and  most  powerful  cause  fanned 
the  rising  discontent,  with  which  the  French 
of  the  eighteenth  century  began  to  regard 
the  government  under  which  they  lived. 
Like  men  awakened  from  a  flattering  dlream, 
they  compared  their  own  condition  with 
that  of  the  subjects  ef  free  states,  and  per* 
ceived  that  they  had  either  never  enjoyed, 
or  had  been  gr»dually  robbed  of,  the  chief 
part  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which  man  may  claim  a  natural 
right.  They  had  no  national  representation 
or  any  kind,  and  but  for  the  slender  barrier 
offered  by  the  courts  of  justice,  or  parlia- 
ments, as  they  were  called,  were  aubject 
to  unlimited  exactions  on  the  sole  author- 
ity of  the  sovereign.  The  property  of  tlie  , 
notion  was  therefore  at  ttie  disposal  of  tiic, 
cTown,  which  might  increase  taxes  to  any' 
amount.  9nd  cause  them  to  be  levied  by 
force,  ir  force  was  necessary.  The  person- 
al freedom  of  tlm  citizen  was  eaually  ex- 
posed to  aggressions  by  UUrti  de  cachet 
The  French  people,  in  short,  had  neither 
in  the  strict  sense  liberty  nor  property,  and 
if  they  did  not  suffer  all  the  inconveniences 
in  practice  which  so  eril  a  {rovemment  an- 
nounces, it  was  because  puUic  opinion,  the 
softened  temper  of  the  age,  ana  the  sood 
disposftion  or  the  kings  themselves,  did  not 
pennit  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and  despotism 
to  be  revived  vn  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  Louis  XI.  had  practised  three  ages 
before. 
•  These  aboaes,  and  others  ariaing  out  of 


the  diaproportioned  privileges  of  the  no* 
blesae  and  the  clergy,  who  were  exempted 
from  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state  )  the  unequal  mode  of  levying  the 
tazea,  and  other  great  errora  of  the  consti' 
tntion }  above  all,  the  total  absorption  of 
every  right  and  authority  in  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,— these  were  too  gross  in 
their  nature,  and  too  destructive  in  their 
consequences,  to  have  escaped  deep  thought 
on  the  part  of  reflecting  persons,  and  hatrad 
and  dislike  from  those  who  suffered  more 
or  less  under  the  practical  evils. 

They  had  not,  in  particular,  eluded  the 
observation  and  censure  of  the  acute  rea- 
soners  and  deep  thinkers,  who  had  already 
become  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  age ;  but 
the  despotism  under  which  they  lived  pre- 
vented those  speculations  from  assuming  a 
practical  and  useful  character.  In  a  free 
country,  the  vrise  and  the  learned  are  not 
only  permitted,  but  invited,  to  examine  the 
institutions  under  which  tney  live,  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  suggestions  of  rash 
innovators,  or  fo  propose  such  alterations 
as  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  manners 
may  renaer  necessary.  Their  disquisitions 
are,  therefore,  usefUIly  and  beneficially  .di- 
rected to  the  r<;pair  of  the  existing  {^vem- 
ment,  not  to  its  demolition,  and  if  they 
propose  alteration  in  parts,  it  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  rest  o^the  fab- 
ric. But  in  France,  no  opportunity  was 
permitted  of  free  discussion  on  politics,  any 
more  than  on  matters  of  religion. 

An  essay  upon  the  French  monarchy, 
showing  by  what  means  the  existing  insti- 
tutions might  have  been  brought  more  into 
union  with  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the 
people,  must  have  procured  for  its  suthor  a 
place  in  the  Bastille  ;  and  yet  subsequent 
events  have  shown,  that  a  system,  which 
might  have  introduced  prudently  and  grad- 
ually intCthe  decayed  frame  ot  the  French 
government  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  was 
oricinally  inherent  in  every  feudal  mon-> 
archy,  would  have  been  the  most  valuable 
present  which  political  wisdom  could  have 
rendered  to  the  country.  The  bonds  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  the  subject  misht 
thus  have  been  gradually  slackened,  and  at 
length  totally  removed,  without  the  peril* 
ous  expedient  of  casting  them  all  loose  at 
once.  But  the  philosophers,  who  had  cer- 
tainly talents  Sv'''''tent  for  the  purpose, 
were  not  permitted  u  apply  to  the  state  of 
French  government  the  original  principles 
on  which  it  waa  founded,  or  to  trace  the 
manner  in  which  usurpations  and  abuses  had 
taken  place,  and  propose  a  mode  by  which, 
without  varying  its  form,  those  encroach- 
ments miffht  be  restrained,  and  those  abuses 
corrected.^  An  author  was  indeed  at  liberty 
to  speculate  at  any  length  upon  general 
doctrines  of  government ;  he  mig^t  imag- 
ine to  himself  an  Utopia  or  Atalantis,  and 
argue  upon  abstract  ideas  of  the  rights  in 
which  government  originates ;  but  on  ne 
account  was  he  permitted  to  render  any  of 
his  lucubrations  practically  useful,  by  a(ttpt« 
ing  them  to  the  municipal  regnlationa  of 
France.  The  political  sage  was  placed 
vritfa  regard  to  hia  couotiy,  in  the  conditte* 
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t»r  ft  plijiician  prateiiliiiig  for  the  fbToorite 
Snltuui  of  aoine  jemlous  despot,  whom  he 
is  teqaired  to  cure  without  seeing  his  pa- 
tient, and  without  obtaining  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  her  malady,  &ts  symptoms, 
and  its  progress.  In  this  manner  the  theo- 
ry of  government  was  kept  studiooslT  sep- 
arated from  the  practice.  The  political 
philosopher  might,  if  he  pleased,  speculate 
npon  tne  former,  but  he  was  prohibited, 
nnder  acTeie  personal  penalties,  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  by  any  allusion  to  the  lat- 
ter. Thus,  the  eloquent  and  profound  work 
of  Montesquieu  professed,  mdeed,  to  ex- 
plain the  general  rights  of  the  people,  and 
the  principles  upon  which  government  it- 
•elf  rested,  but  his  pages  show  no  mode  by 
which  these  could  oe  resorted  to  for  the 
reformation  of  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try. He  laid  before  the  patiebt  a  medical 
treatise  on  disease  in  general,  instead  of  a 
special  prescription,  applying  to  his  pecul- 
iar habits  and  distemper. . 

In  consequence  of  these  unKappy  re- 
strictions npon  open  and  manly  political 
discussion,  the  French  government,  in  its 
actual  state,  was  never  represented  as  ca- 
|»able  of  either  improvement  or  regenera- 
tion ;  and  while  general  and  abstract  doc- 
trines of  ori^nal  freedom  where  every- 
where the  subject  of  eulogy,  it  was  never 
considered  for  a  moment  in  what  manner 
these  new  and  more  liberal  principles  could 
be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  ex- 
isting system.  The  natural  conclusion 
must  have  been,  that  the  monarchical  gov- 
ernment in  France  was  either  perfection  in 
itself,  and  consequently  stood  in  need  of  no 
reformation,  or  that  it  was  so  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberties  of  the  people  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  none.  "So  one  was 
hardy  ^nougn  to  claim  for  it  the  former 
character,  and,  least  of  all,  those  who  pre- 
sided in  Its  councils,  and  seemed  to  ac- 
knowled^  the  impeifection  of  the  system, 
by  prohibiting  all  discussion  on  the  subject. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  to  follow,  as  no  unfair 
inference,  that  to  obtain  the  advantages 
wliich  the  new  elementary  doctrines  held 
forth,  and  which  were  so  desirable  and  so 
much  desired,  a  total  abolition  of  the  ex- 
isting government  to  its  very  foundation, 
was  an  indispensable  preliminary  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  opinion  pre* 
vailed  so  generally  at  the  time  of  the  Rcv- 
<rfut4Utt,  ««  -J  prevent  any  firm  or  resolute 
stand  oeing  made  in  defence  even  of  such, . 
of  the  actual  institutions  of  France,  as  might 
have  been  amalgamated  with  the  proposed 
reform. 

While  all  practical  discussion  «f  the 
constitution  or  France,  as  a  subject  either 
above  dr  beneath  philosophical  inquiry,  was 
thus  cautiously  omitted  in  those  works 
which  pretended  to  treat  of  civil  rights, 
that  of  England,  with  its  oounterpoises  and 
checks,  its  liberal  principle  of  equality  of 
rights,  the  security  which  it  affords  for  per- 
sonal liberty  and  individual  property,  and 
the  free  opportunities  of  discussion  upon 
every  subject,  became  naturally  the  subject 
of  eulogy  amongst  those  who  were  awaken- 
lig  their  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  ben- 


efits of  national  freedom.  The  time  wan 
past,  when,  as  in  the  dajrs  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  French  regarded  the  inslitutioni  of  the 
English  with  contempt,  as  fit  only  for  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers,  but  unworthy  of 
a  nation  of  warriors,  whose  pride  was  in 
their  subordination  to  their  nobles,  as  that 
of  ttkB  nobles  consisted  in  obedience  to 
their  king.  That  prejudice  had  long  pass- 
ed aw^,  and  Frenchmen  now  admired,  not 
without  envy,  the  noble  system  of  mascu- 
line freedom  which  had  tieen  consolidated 
by  the  successive  eflbrts  of  so  many  patri- 
ots in  so  many  ases.  A  sudden  revmaion 
seemed  to  take  place  in  their  general  feel- 
ings towards  their  neighbours,  and  France, 
who  had  so  lon^  dictated  to  all  Europe  in 
matters  of  fashion,  seemed  now  herself 
disposed  to  borrow  the  more  simple  forms 
and  fashions  of  her  ancient  rival.  The 
spirit  of  imitating  the  English,  was  carried 
even  to  the  verge  of  absurdity.  Not  only 
did  Frenchmen  of  quality  adopt  the  round 
hat  and  fropk  coat,  which  set  etiquette  st 
defiance— not  only  had  they  English  car- 
riages, dogs,  and  horses,  but  even  En&liall 
butlers  were  hired,  that  the  wine,  which 
was  the  growth  of  France,  might  be  placed 
on  the  table  with  the  grace  peculiar  to 
England.  These  were,  indeed,  the  mere 
ebullitions  of  foshion  canied  to  excess,  but 
like  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  the  billow," 
they  argued  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
wave  beneath^  and,  insignificant  in  theuv- 
selves,  were  formidable  as  evincing  the 
contempt  with  which  the  French  now  re- 
garded all  those  forms  and  usa^,  wnicH. 
had  hitherto  been  thought  peculiar  to  their 
own  country.  This  principle  of  imitation 
rose  to  such  extravagance,  that  it  was  hap- 
pily termed  the  Anglomania.* 

While  the  young  French  gallants  were 
emulously  employed  in  this  mimicry  of  the 
English  fashions,  relinauishing  the  external 
siras  of  rank  which  always  produce  som« 
enect  on  the  vulgar^  men  of  thought  and 
reflection  were  ensiued  in  snalysing  those 
principles  of  the  British  government,  on. 
which  the  national  diaracter  has  been 
formed,  and  which  have  afforded  her  the 
means  of  rising,  from  so  many  reverses .  and 
maintaining  a  sway  among  the  kingdoms 


*  An  instance  is  ffiven,]ndicrous  in  itself,  . 
but  almost  prophetic,  when  connected  with 
subsequent  events.  A  courtier,  deeply  in- 
fected with  the  fashion  of  the  time,  wan 
riding  beside  the  king's  carriage  at  a  fiill 
trot,  without  observing  that  his  horae'a 
heels  thretv  the  mud  into  the  •royal  vehicle. 
"Voos  me  crottez.  Monsieur,''  said  tha. 
King.  The  horseman,  considering  the  words 
were  "  Vous  trottex,"^  and  that  the  prince 
complimented  his  equestrian  performance, 
answered, "  Out,  Sire,  i  I'Aogloise."  l*ho 
good-humoured  monarch  drow  up  the  glass, 
and  only  said  to  the  gentleman  in  the  car- 
riage, "  VoiU  une  Ai^lomanie  bien  forte  !^ 
Alas  !  the  unhappy  pnnce  lived  to  see  the 
example  of  England,  in  her  most  dismal 
period,  followed  to  a  mnch  more  formidar 
ble  extent. 
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oTEorope,  m  ditproportioncd  to  her  popn- 
iMion  and  eitenU 
To  complete  the  conqueet  of  EnfflUh 


ODiniooc,  eren  in  Fnoce  henelf,  over  those 
or  French  origin,  came  the  conaequeneei 
of  the  American  War.    Thoie  true  French- 


men who  diidained  to  borrow  the  Benti- 
menta  of  political  freedom  from  England, 
might  now  derire  them  flom  a  coontiT  with 
whom  France  could  hare  no  riTalry,  out  in 
whom,  on  the  contrary,  the  recognised  the 
enemj  of  the  island,  in  policy  or  prejndice 
tennM  her  own  natoral  foe.  The  deep 
aympathy  manifested  by  the  French  in  the 
success  of  the  American  insurgents,  though 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  of 
their  goTemment,  or  perhsps  of  the  nation 
at  large,  was  compounded  of  too  many  in- 
gredients influencing  all  ranks,  to  be  over- 
come or  silenced  by  cold  considerations  of 
pdlitical^prudence.  The  nobility,  always 
eager  of  martial  distinction,  were  in  gen- 
eral desirous  of  wsr,  and  most  of  them,  the 
pupils  of  the  celebrated  EncffClopedUf 
were  doubly  delighted  to  lend  their  sworda 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  statesmen 
imamned  that  they  saw,  in  the  success  of 
the  American  insurgents,  the  total  downfall 
of  the  English  empire,  or  at  lesst  a  far  de- 
aeent  from  that  pinnacle  of  dignity  which 
she  had  attained  at  the  Peace  of  176S.  and 
they  eageriy  urged  Louis  XVI.  to  pront  bv 
the  opportunity,  hitherto  sousht  in  Tain,  or 
humbling  a  rival  so  formidable.  In  the 
courtly  circles,  and  particularly  in  that 
which  Burrounaed  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
American  deputation  had  the  address  or 
g(H>d  fortune  to  become  oomdar,  by  min- 
gling in  them  with  manners  and  sentiments 
entirely  opposite  to  those  of  eourto  and 
courtiers,  and  exhibiting,  amid  the  extrem- 
ity of  refinement,  in  dress,  speech,  and 
manners,  a  republican  simpliei^,  rendered 
interesting  both  by  the  contrast,  and  by  the 
talents  which  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silss 
Deane  evinced,  act  onl;r  in  the  business  of 
diplomacy,  but  in  the  intercourse  of  seel- 
ed. Impelled  by  these' and  other  combin- 
ing causes,  a  despotic  government,  whose 
subjecu  were  already  thoroughly  imbued 
wiin  opinions  hostile  to  its  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  with  a  discontented  peo- 
ple, and  a  revenue  well  nigh  bankrupt,  was 
thrust,  sa  if  by  fatality,  into  a  contest  con- 
ducted upon  principles  most  adverse  to  its 
oivto  existence. 

The  King,  almost  alone,  whether  dread- 
ing the  expense  of  a  tuinous  war,  whether 
alarmed  already  at  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  or  whether  desirous  criT 
];  good  faith  with  England,  consid- 
i  Uiere  ought  to  be  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  war,  than  barely  the  opportunity  of 
waging  it  with  success  ;  the  &ing,  there- 
fbre,  almoat  alone,  opposed  this  great  po- 
litieal  errors  It  was  not  the  only  occasioa 
in  which,  wiser-  than  his  counsellors,  he 
Boverthelesa  vielded  u^  to  their  urgency 
opinions  bunded  in  unbiassed  morality,  and 
UDpretewui^  common  sense.  A  good  jodg- 
menlb  and  a  sound  moral  sense,  were  the 
principal  attributes  of  this  excellent  prince, 
and  nappy  it  wgiuld  have  been  had  they 


been  mingled  with  more  confidence  in  him* 
self,  and  a  deeper  distrust  of  others. 

Other  couxsels  prevailed  over  the  privato 
opinion  of  Louis— the  war  wss  commenc- 
ed— successfbllv  carried  on,  and  victor^ 
ously  concluded.  We  have  seen  that  the 
French  auxiliaries  brought  with  them  t» 
America  minds  vft  to  receive,  if  not  id* 
readv*  imbued  with,  those  principles  of 
freedom  for  which  tne  colonies  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  mother  country,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  if  they  returned  to 
France  atronglv  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
a  cause,  for  which  they  had  encountered 
danger,  and  in  which  they  hod  reaped  hon- 
our. 

The  inferior  ofRccnrs  of  the  French  aux- 
iliary army,  chiefly  men  of  birth,  agreeably 
to  the  existing  rules  of  the  French  service, 
belonged,  most  of  them,  to  the  doss  of 
country  nobles,  who,  firom  causes  already 
noticed,  were  rar  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  system  which  rendered  their  rise  diflt- 
cttlt,  in  the  only  profession  which  their 
prejudices,  and  those  of  France  permitted 
them  to  assume.  The  proportion  of  ple- 
beians who  had  ii(truded  themselves,  by 
connivance  and  indirect  meajis,  into  the 
military  ranks,  looked  with  eagerness  to 
some  change  which  should  give  a  free  and 
oprn  career  to  their  courage  and  their  am- 
bition, and  were  proportionally  discontent- 
ed with  regulationa  which  were  recently 
adopted,  calculated  to  render  their  rise  in 
the  army  more  difficult  than  before. t  In 
these  sentiments  were  united  the  whole  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  tlte 
ranks  of  the  common  soldiery,  all  of  whom, 
conhding  in  their  own  courage  snd  fortune, 
now  became  indignant  at  those  barriers 
which  closed  against  them  the  road  to  mil- 
itary advancement,  and  to  superior  com- 
mand. The  officen  of  superior  rank,  who 
derived  their  descent  from  the  high  no- 
blesse, were  chiefly  young  men  of  ambi- 
fioof  enterprise  and  warm  imaginations, 
whom  not  only  a  love  of  honour,  but  an 
enthnsiastic  fueling  of  devotion  to  the  new 
philosophy,  and  Uie  politicsl  principle* 
which  it  inculcated,  bad  called  to  arms. 
Amongst  these  were  Rochambeau,  LaFay- 


*  BjT  Bome  young  enthusiasts,  the  as- 
sumption of  republican  habits  was  carried 
to  aU  the  heights  of  revolutionary  affecta- 
tion and  extravagance.  S^gur  mentions  a 
young  coxcomb  named  huudait,  who  al- 
ready diatingnished  himself  by  renouncing 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life,  and  insisting 
on  bein^  called  by  hia  Christian  and  sur- 
name, without  the  usual  addition  of  Mon- 
sieur. 

t  Plebeians  formerly  got  into  the  army 
by  obtaining  the  subscription  of  four  mea 
of  noble  birth,  attesting  their  patrician  de 
scent ;  and  such  certificates,  however  false 
could  always  be  obtained  tor  a  small  sum 
But  by  a  regulation  of  the  Count  S^gur, 
after  the  American  wsr,  candidates  for  tho 
military  profession  were  obliged  to  produce 
a  certincate  of  noble  birth  from  the  king'a 
genealogist,  in  sddition  to  the  attestatione 
which  were  formerly  held  sufficient. 
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others  ofeul&d  rank,  but  of  no  lew  ex«lt> 
ed  feelings  fcNr  the  pconlar  ceuee.  The^ 
readily  forgot,  in  the  rail  current  of  their 
enthusiasm,  that  their  own  rank  in  society 
was  endangered  by  the  progrsss  of  popular 
opiniona  or  if  they  at  all  remembered  that 
toeir  inta  at  was  thus  implicated,  it  was 
with  the  generooa*  disinterestedness  of 
youth,  prompt  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage whaterer  of  selfish  immunitiea  was 
attached  to  their  own  condition. 

The  return  of  the  French  army  from 
America,  thus  brought  a  strong  body  of  aux- 
iliaries to  the  popular  and  now  prevalent 
3 unions  j  and  the  French  love  or  military 
onr,  which  had  so  long  been  the  safe^ard 
of  tne  throne,  became  now  intimately  iden- 
tified with  that  distinguished  portion  of  the 
army  which  had  been  so  lately  and  so  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  defending  the  claims 
of  the  peopM  against  the  rights  of  an  ea« 
tablished  TOTemment  Their  laurels  were 
green  and  newly  gathered,  while  those 
which  had  been  obtained  in  the  cause  of 
monarchy  were  of  an  ancient  date,  and  tar- 
nished by  the  reveiaea  of  the  Seven  Years' 


War. 


The  reeeption  of  tlid  retmned  soN. 
diery  and  their  leaders  was  proportionally 
enthusiastic  $  and  it  became  soon  evident, 
that  when  the  eventfhl  struggle  betwixt  the 
existing  monarchy  and  its  adversaries  should 
commence,  the  latter  were  to  have  the' 
support  in  sentiment^  and  prolMbly  in  ac-* 
tion,  of  that  diatinguwhed  part  'of  the  ar^ 
nxy,  whieh  had  of  kfe  maintained  and  re-, 
covered  the  military  character  of  France. 
It  waa,  accordingly,  from  its  ranks  that  the 
Revolution  derived  many  of  its  most  fbrmi* 
dable  champions,  and  it  waa  their  example 
which  detached  a  great  proportion  of  the 
French  soldiers  from  their  natural  alleci* 
to  the  sovereign,  which  had  been  tor 


so  many  ages  expressed  in  their  war-cry  of 
"  Vive  U  Rjoi»  and  which  was  revived, 
though  with  an  altered  object,  in  that  of 
"  Vies  VEmpttur." 

There  remains  but  to  notice  the  other 
proximate  cause  of  the  Revolution,  bat 
which  ia  so  intimately  connected  with  its 
rise  and  progress,  that  we  cannot  disioin  it 
from  our  brief  review  of  the  revolutionaij 
movements  to  which  it  gave  the  first  deei- 
sive  impulse. 


OBAP.  XZZ. 

ProximaU  Cami§  9f  the  Re90bUion.-^D»ttnged  Siate  fif  the  Finaneu.'^Rtforma  in 
the  Roffol  HouMthoid.^ay$iem  ^f  TSirni  <md  Necker^Neeker't  ExpaeiUon  of  the 
StaU  4/  ike  Public  Revenue.-^Tke  Red-book.-'Neeker  dinlaced^SueceeJed  by 
CmUmne.'^Otneral  Siaie  qf  the  Revenue, — Aaeembi^tf  the  Notable9.—Cedonne  die- 
misted. — ilrdk^isAop  4^  Beiu  Adminiairator  tf  the  Finaneee.—The  King^e  ConUet 
with  the  PetrUamtnl-^Bed  qf  Juattee^Reaiatanee  qfthe  Partiamentand  general  Die- 
order  in  the  Auigaom.—  VaeUlating  Policy  iff  the  Miniater-^ Royal  SittingSckeme 
qf  forming  a  Cour  Plemere^R  provea  ineffeetual.-^Arthbiahop  «f  Sena  retireaj  and 
ia  aueceeded  by  Neeker—He  reaolvea  to  convoke  the  Statea  Genaral.— Second  Aaaem* 
bly  itf  Notablea  orevioua  to  Convocation  <if  the  8tatee.-^Queetiona  aatothe  Nitmbera 
qf  which  the  Thre  Etat  ahould  conaiat,  and  the  Modein  which  the  Batatea  ahould  da- 
UberaU, 


We  have  already  compared  the  monarchy 
of  France  to  an  ancient  building,  which. 
however  decayed  by  the  wasting  injuries  or 
time,  may  long  remain  standing,  rrom  the 
mere  adhesion  of  its  uarts,  unless  it  is  as- 
sailed bv  Bome  sudden  and  unexpected 
shock,  tne  immediate  violence  of  which 
completca  the  ruin  which  the  lapse  of  ages 
had  only  prepared.  Or  if  ita  materials  have 
become  dnr  and  combustible,  still  they  may 
long  wait  for  the  spark  which  ia  to  awake  a 
^neral  conflagration.  Thus,  the  monarch- 
ical government  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  onsottjidness  of  all  ita  parU.  might 
have  for  some  time  continued  standing  and 
aneonsumed,  nay,  with  timely  and  judicious 
yepsirs,  might  have  been  entire  at  thia  mo- 
ment, had  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
kingaom  permitted  the  monarcn  to  tempo- 
rise with  the  exiatittff  diseontents  and  the 


progress  of  new  opinions,  without  increas- 
ing the  taxes  of  a  people  alreadv  neatly 
•verburthened,  and  now  become  rally  sen- 


riUe  that  these  burthens  were  unequally 
Imposed,  and  sometimes  prodigally  dia- 


A  fovemment,  like  an  individual,  may  be 
goil^  of  many  acts,  both  of  injustice  and 


folly,  with  some  chance  of  impunity,  pro- 
vided it  possesses  wealth  enough  to  com- 
mand partisans  and  to  silence  opposition ; 
and  htstory  shows  us,  that  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  wealthy  and  money-saving  monarchs 
have  usually  been  able  to  render  them- 
selves most  independent  of  their  subjects, 
so,  on  the  other,  it  is  from  needy  pnnces, 
and  when  exchequers  are  empty,  tnat  the 
people  have  obtained  grants  rovoursble  to 
freedom  in  exchangje  for  their  supplies. 
The  period  of  peeuniarv  distress  in  a  gov- 
emrooDt,  if  it  be  that  when  the  subjec*^  are 
most  exposed  to  oppression,  is  also  the  cri- 
sis in  which  they  have  the  best  chance  of 
recovering  their  political  rights. 

It  is  vain  that  the  eonstitution  of  a  dee- 
potic  government  endeavours,  in  its  forme, 
to  gttud  against  the  dansers  of  such  eoi^ 
junctures,  by  vesting  in  tne  sovereign  the 
most  complete  and  unbounded  right  to  die 
property  of  his  subjects.  This  doctrine, 
however  ample  in  theory,  cannot  in  prac- 
tice be  carried  beyond  certain  bounds,  with- 
oot  producing  either  privy  conspiracy  or 
open  insurrection,  being  the  violent  symp-' 
toms  of  the  outrsged  feelings  and  exhanat- 
ed  patience  of  the  subject,  which  in  abso- 
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IttU  nuHiarehiM  ninkly  tiie  wtnt  oT  all  reg<* 
ttlar  political  ohedui  upon  the  power  of  the 
crown.  Whenever  the  point  of  human  aof- 
fecance  ia  eiceeded,  the  «leapot  moat  propi- 
tiate the  wrath  of  an  inanrgent  people  with 
^e  head  of  hia  miniater,  or  he  maj  tremble 
Car  hia  own.* 

.  In  conatittttiona  of  a  leaa  determined  dea- 
potical  charaoter,  there  almoat  alwa^a  aria- 
ea  aome  power  of  check  or  control,  how- 
-^ver  aoomalona,  which  balanoea  or  conn- 
teracta  the  arbitrarr  eiaotiona  of  the  aove- 
leign,  inatead  of  the  actual  reaiatance  of 
the  Bubjecta,  aa  at  Fei  or  Conatantinoplc. 
Thia  waa  the  caae  in  France. 

No  conatitution  coold  hare  been  more 
■baolute  in  theory  (ban  that  of  France ,  for 
two  hundred  yeara  paat,  in  the  matter  t^ 
finance ;  but  jet  in  practice  there  eziaited 
a  power  of  control  in  the  Parliamenta,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  Paria.  Theae  coorta, 
thooffh  atnctly  apeaking  they  were  conati- 
tutea  only  for  the  adminiatration  of  juatice, 
had  forced  themaeWeaf  or  been  forced  by 
circomatanceay  into  a  certain  degree  of  po- 
litical power,  which  they  exerciaed  in  con- 
trol of  the  crown,  in  the  impoaition  of  new 
taxea.  It  waa  agreed  on  all  banda,  thai  the 
royal  edicta,  emorcing  aoch  new  impoai- 
tiona,  moat  be  regiatered  by  the  Parlia- 
menta ;  but  while  the  miniatera  held  the 
act  of  regiaterinff  auch  edicta  to  be  a  deed 
purely  miniaterial,  and  the  diacharge  of  a 
laoction  impoaed  bv  tiieir  official  duty,  the 
magiatratea  inaiated,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
ther  poaaeaaed  the  power  of  deliberating 
ana  remonatrating,  nay,  of  refoaing  to  regis- 
ter thd  royal  edicta,  and  that  unleaa  ao  reg- 
iatered theae  warranta  had  no  force  or  ef- 
fect. The  Parliamenta  exerciaed  Uiia  pow- 
er of  control  on  Tarioaa  occaaiona ;  and  aa 
their  interference  waa  alwaya  on  behalf  of 
the  aubject,  the  practice,  however  anoma- 
lous, waa  aanctioned  by  public  opinion  j 
and,  in  the  abaence  of  all  other  representa- 
tiyea  of  the  people,  France  naturally  look- 
ed up  to  the  magiatratea  aa  the  protectors 
of  her  rifffata,  and  aa  the  only  power  which 
could  ofler'  even  the  aemblance  of  reaiat- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  increaae  of  the  bur-< 
tbena  of  the  state.  Theae  functionariea 
cannot  be  charged  with  carelesanesa  or 
-  cowardice  in  the  diacharge  of  their  duty ; 
and  aa  taxea  increased  and  became  at  the 
aame  time  leaa  productive,  the  opposition 
of  the  Parliamenta  became  more  formida- 
bly. Louis  XV.  endeavoured  to  break  their 
apirit  by  auppression  of  their  court,  and 
mishment  or  ita  membera  from  Paris ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  temporary  victory,  he 
ia  aaid  to  have  predicted  that  his  successor 
might  not  come  off  from  the  renewed  con- 
test so  succeaafully. 

Louia  XVI.,  with  the  plain  well-meaning 
honesty  which  ^marked  his  character,  re- 


*  When  Buonaparte  expressed  much  re- 
gret and  anxiety  on  account  of  the  assaaaio- 
ation  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  he  waa  com- 
forted by  Foucb<^  with  worda  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — "  Que  voules  voua  enfin  ?  C'eat 
•ne  mode  do  deatitution  propre  k  ce  paia- 


storedthe  parliamenta  to  dieir  conatitution- 
al  powera  immediately  on  hia  aeceasion  to 
the  throne,  having  the  generosity  to  regard 
their  reaistance  to  hia  grandfather  aa  a  mer- 
it rather  than  an  offence.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  had  fallen  into 
a  most  disastrous  condition.  The  continue 
ed  and  renewed  expenae  of  unaucceaaful 
wars,  the  supplying  Uie  demanda  of  a  luxu- 
ribua  court^  the  gratifying  hungry  courtiera, 
and  enriching  needy  favouritea,  had  occa- 
aioned  large  deficita  upon  the  public  in* 
come  of  each  aucceaaive  year.  Tlie  minia- 
ters,  meanwhile,  anxious  to  provide  for  the 
paaaing  moment  of  their  own  adminiatration, 
were  aatiafied  to  put  off  the  evil  day  by 
borrowing  money  at  heavy  intereati  and 
leasing  out,  in  aecurity  of  these  loana,  the 
varioua  aourcea  of  revenue  to  the  farmers- 
general.  On  their  part,  theae  financiers  us- 
ed the  government  aa  bankrupt  prodigals 
are  treated  by  uaurioua  money-brokera, 
who,  feeding  their  extravagance  with  the 
one  hand,  with  the  other  wring  out  of  their 
ruined  fortunea  the  most  unreasonable  re- 
compence  for  their  advances.  By  a  long 
auccession  of  these  ruinous  loans,  and  the 
various  rights  granted  to  guarantee  them, 
the  whole  financea  of  France  appear  to 
have  fallei.  into  total  confusion,  and  preaent- 
ed  an  inextricable  chaoa  to  thoae  who  en- 
deavoured to  bring  them  into  order.  l*he 
farmers-general,  therefore,  however  ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  who  considered  with 
justice  that  their  overgrown  fortunea  were 
nourished  by  tlie  life-blood  of  the  com- 
munity, continuedtobe  esaentjally  neces- 
sary to  the  state,  the  expenses  of  which 
they  alone  could  find  means  of  defraying  ;^ 
thus  supporting  the  government,  althooffh 
Mirabeau  aaid  with  truth,  it  waa  only  in  the 
aenae  which  a  rone  supports  a  hanged  man. 
Louia  XVI.,  fully  aensible  of  the  disas- 
trous state  of  the  public  revenue,  did  all  he 
could  ..Q  contrive  a  remedy.  He  limited 
hia  personal  ezpenaea,  and  thoae  of  hie 
houachold,  with  a  rigour  which  approached 
to  parsimony,  and  dimmed  the  neceaaary 
aplendour  or  the  throne.  He  aboliahed  ma- 
ny penviona,  and  by  doing  ao  not  only  dia- 
obliged  thoae  who  were  ocprived  of  the  in- 
stant enjoyment  of  those  gratuities,  but  lost 
the  attachment  of  the  much  more  numer- 
ous class  of  expectanta,  who  aerved  the 
court  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  aimilar  grai- 
ifications  in  their  turn.*  Laatly,  he  diamiss- 

**  Louia  XV.  had  the  arts  if  not  the  vir- 
tues ^f  a  monarch.  He  asked  one  of  hb 
ministers  what  he  auppoaed  might  be  the 
price  of  the  carriage  in  which  they  were 
sittinf^.  The  minister,  making  a  great  allow* 
ance  tor  the  monarch'a  paytn?  en  jnrinet, 
yet  gucased  within  two  thirda  leaa  than  the 
real  sum.  When  the  king  named  the  actu- 
al price,  the  statesman  exclaimed,  but  the 
monarch  cut  him  short,  *'  Do  not  attempt," 
he  said,  **  to  reform  the  expenses  of  my 
household.  There  are  too  many,  and  too 
great  men,  who  have  their  share  in  that  ex- 
tortion, and  to  make  a  reformation  would 
give  too  much  diacontent  No  miniator 
can  attempt  it  with  aucceaa  or  with  safetf.'* 
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•d  a  my  Iwce  pcoportioA  of  hit  luNuebold 
troopc  and  Dody-gtiaids,  affordlnff  another 
■object  of  diacontent  to  the  nobiea,  oot  of 
whose  familiea  tbeae  corps  were  recruited, 
and  destroying  with  hia  own  hand  a  force 
doTotedly  attached  to  the  royal  penony  and 
which,  in  the  hoar  of  popular  fury,  would 
hare  4>een  a  barrier  of  inappreciable  value. 
Thus,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  well- 
meaning  prince,  only  to  weaken  his  own 
cause  and  endanger  his  safety,  by  those 
■acrilices,  intended  to  relieTe  tne  burthens 
•f  the  people  and  aapply  the  wants  of  the 
•tote. 

The  King  adopted  a  broader  and  more 
affectual  course  of  reform,  by  using  the  ad- 
irice  of  upright  and  skilful  ministers,  to  in- 
troduce, as  far  as  possible,'  some  decree  of 
order  into  the  French  linancea.  Turgot, 
Malesherbes,  and  decker,  were  persons  of 
nnouestionable  skill,  of  sound  views,  and 
nnaisputed  integrity :  and  although  the  last- 
named  minister  finally  sunk  in  public  es- 
teem, it  was  only  because  circumstances 
had  eicited  such  an  eztraragant  opinion  of 
his  powers,  as  could  not  have  been  met  and 
realized  by  those  of  the  first  financier  who 
OTor  lived.  These  Tirtuous  and  patriotic 
statesmen  did  all  in  theit  power  to  keep 
Afloat  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  tp  prevent 
at  least  the  increase  of  the  deficit,  which 
now  arose  yearly  on  the  public  accounts. 
They,  and  Necker  in  particular,  introduced 
economy  and  retrenchment  into  all  depart- 
ments of  the  revenue,  restored  the  public 
credit  without  iocreasinff  the  national  bur- 
thens, and,  by  obtaining  loans  on  reasonable 
terms,  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  flinds 
for  the  immediate  support  of  the  American 
war,  expensive  as>it  was,  without  pressing 
on  Uie  patience  of  the  people  by  new  im- 
positions.  Could  this  state  of  matters  have 
been  supported  for  some  years,  opportuni- 
ties might  in  that  time  have  occurred  for 
adapting  the  Frencn  mode  of  govercnient 
to  the  new  lights  which  the  age  afforded. 
Public  opinion,  joined  to  the  beneficence  of 
the  sovereign,  had  already  wrought  several 
important  and  desirable  changea.  Many  ob- 
noxious and  oppressive  laws  had  been  ex- 
pressly abrogated,  or  tacitly  suffered  to  be- 
coroo  obsolete,  and  there  never  sate  a  king 
upon  the  French  or  aov  other  throne,  more 
willing  than  Louts  XVL  to  sacrifice  his 
own  p<)rsonal  interest  and  prero^tive  to 
whatever  seemed  to  be  the  benefit  of  the 
state.  Eren  at  the  very  eommoncoment 
of  his  reiffxt,  and  when  obeying  only  Ibe 
dictates  ofhis  own  beneficence,  ne  reform- 
ed the  penal  code  of  France,  which  then 
savoured  of  the  barbarous  times  in  which  it 
had  originated— he  abolished  tlie  use  of 
torture— he  restored  to  freedom  those  pris- 
oners of  sute,  the  mournful  inbsbitaots  of 
the  Bastille,  and  other  fortresses,  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  his  grandfather's  jeal- 
ousy—the  compolaory  labour  called  the 
earvkt,  levied  from  the  peasantry,  and  one 


This  is  the  picture  of  the  waste  attending 
«  despotic '  government— the  cup  which  is 
filled  to  the  very  brim  cannot  be  liAed  to 
the  Upa  without  wasting  the  coateats. 


prineipal  source  of  popular  discontent,  had 
been  abolished  in  some  provinces  and  mod* 
ified  in  others — ^and  while  the  police  was 
under  the  regulation  of  the  sage  and  ylrtu- 
ous  Malesherbes,  its  arbitrary  powers  had 
been  seldom  so  exercised  a»  to  become  tha 
subiect  of  complaint.  In  short,  the  mon* 
arch  partook  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
along  with  his  subjects,  and  there  seemed 
just  reason  to  hope,  that,  had  times  remain* 
ed  moderate,  the  monarchy  of  France  mighl 
have  been  reformed  instead  of  being  oe- 
stnnred. 

Unhappily,  convulsions  of  the  state  be- 
came from  day  to  day  more  violent,  and 
Louis  XVL,  who  possessed  the  benevo- 
lence and  good  intentions  of  his  ancestor. 
Henry  IV.,  wanted  bis  military  talents  and 
his  political  firmness.  In  conseouence  of 
this  deficiency,  the  King  suffered  himself 
to  be  distractea  bv  a  variety  of  counsels  3  and 
vacillating,  as  all  must  who  act  more  from 
a  general  aesire  to  do  that  which  is  right, 
than  upon  any  determined  and  well-consid- 
ered system,  ne  placed  his  power  and  hia 
character  at  the  mercy  of  the  chanceful 
course  of  events,  which  firmness  might  nave 
at  least  combated,  if  it  could  not  cpntroL 
But  it  is  remarkable  tliat  Louis  resembled 
Charles  I.  of  England  more  than  any  of  his 
own  ancestora.  in  a  wont  of  sclf-corifidcnce, 
which  led  to  frequent  alterations  of  mind 
and  changes  of  measures,  as  well  as  in  a 
tendency  to  uxoriousness,  which  cnitble'd 
both  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
to  use  a  fatal  influence  upon  Uieir  counsels. 
Both  sovereigns  fell  under  the  same  sus- 
picion of  beinz  deceitful  and  insincere, 
when  perhaps  ooth,  but  certainly  Louis, 
only  cnanged  his  course  of  conduct  from 
a  cnange  ofhis  own  opinion,  or  from  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  over-persuaded,  and  de- 
ferring to  the  sentiments  of  othbrs. 

Few  monarchs  of  any  country,  certainly, 
have  changed  their  minlitry.  and  with  their 
ministry  their  councils  and  measures,  so 
often  as  Louis  XVI. ;  and  with  this  un- 
happy consequence,  that  he  neither  perso- 
vercu  in  a  firm  and  severe  course-  or  gov- 
ernment long  enough  to  inspire  respect,  nor 
in  a  conciliatory  and  yielding  policy  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  propitiate  regard  and  in- 
spire confidence.  It  is  with  regret  we  no- 
tice this  imperfection  in  a  character  other- 
wise so  excellent  3  but  it  was  one  of  tha 
leading  causes  of  the  Revolution,  that  a 
prince,  possessed  of  power  too  great  to  ba 
either  kept  or  resigned  with  safety,  hesita^ 
ed  between  the  natural  resolution  to  defend 
his  hereditary  prcrog.itivo,  and  the  sense  of 
justice  which  induced  him  to  restore  sock 
part  of  it  as  had  been  usurped  from  t\^  peo- 
ple by  bis  ancestors.  By  adhering  to  tha 
one  course,  he  might  have  been  Uie  con- 
queror of  the  Revolution ;  by  adopting  tha 
otiicr,  he  had  a  chance  to  be  its  guide  and 
governor}  b^  hesitating  between  them,  ha 
became  its  victim. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  vacillation 
of  purpose  that  Louis,  in  1781,  sacrificed 
Turgot  and  Necker  to  the  intrigues  of  tha 
court  These  statesmen  had  formed  a 
plan  for  new-modelling  the  financial  pari 
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oTthe  Freneb  monatckj.  which,  while  H 
■houM  ^Ufy  the  pNeople  by  admittiiif  rep- 
meDtotives  on  their  put  to  some  iDfloenc^e 
in  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  might  have 
released  tne  King  from  the  interference  of 
the  Parliaments,  (whose  office  of  remon- 
strance, although  yaluable  as  a  shelter  from 
despotism,  was  crflen  arbitrarily,  and  even 
lactiousl^  exercised,)  ai>d  have  transferred 
to  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people 
that  saperintendence,  which  onghc  never 
to  have  been  in  other  hands. 

For  this  porpose  the  ministers  proposed 
to  institute,  in  the  several  provmces  of 
FVance,  convocations  of  a  representative 
nature,  one  half  of  whom  was  to  be  choeen 
from  the  <^ommotts,  or  Tiiird  Estate,  and 
the  other  named  by  the  Nobles  and  Clergy 
in  equal  proportions,  and  which  assemblies, 
without  navmg  the  right  of  rejecting  the 
edicts  imposing  new  taxes,  were  to  appor- 
tion them  amongst  the  subjects  of  their  sev- 
eral provinces.  This  system  contained  in 
it  much  that  vrasexcellent,  and  might  have 
opened  die  roaolfor  further  improvements 
on  the  cdnstitution ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  probably,  so  early  as  1781, 
have  been  received  as  a  boon,  by  which  the 
subjects  were  called  to  participate  in  the 
royal  councils,  rather  than  as  a  concession 
extracted  from  the  weakness  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  from  his  despair  of  his  own  resour- 
ces. It  air<mled  also,  an  opportunity  pe- 
culiarly desirable  in  France,  of  forming 
tlie  minds  of  the  people  to  the  discharge 
of  public  duty.  The  British  nation  owe 
much  of  the  practical  benefits  of  their 
constitution  to  the  habits  with  which  al- 
most all  men  are  trained  to  exercise  some 
public  jfiffht  in  bead-coorts,  vestries,  and 
other  deliberative  bpdies,  where  their  minds 
are  habituated  to  the  course  of  business, 
and  accustomed  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
can  be  most  regularly  desp&tchcd.  This 
advantage  would  have  been  supplied  to  the 
'French  by  Necker's  scheme. 

But  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  pro- 
mised, this  plan  of  provincial  assemblies 
miscarried,  owing  to  the  emulous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  did 
not  choose  that  any  other  body  than  their 
own,  should  be  considered  as  the  guardi- 
ans of  what  remained  in  France  of  popular 
rights. 

Another  measure  of  Necker  was  of  more 
dubious  policy.  This  was  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  his  Report  to  the  SovcreiCT 
of  the  state  of  the  revtyiues  of  France.  The 
minister  probably  thought  this  display  of 
candour,  which,  however  proper  in  itself, 
wo  hitherto  unknown  in  the  French  ad- 
ministration, might  be  useful  to  the  King, 
whom  it  represented  as  acquiescing  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  appearing  not  only  ready. 
but  solicitous,  to  collect  tne  sentiments  of 
his  subjects  on  the  business  of  the  state. 
Necker  might  also  deem  the  Compte  Reti' 
4u  a  prudent  measure  on  his  own  account, 
to  secure  the  popular  favour,  and  maintain 
himself  bv  the  public  esteem  against  the  in- 
fluence of  court  intrigue.  Or  lastly,  both 
these  motives  might  be  miueled  with  the 
9«tiinl  vanity  orshowijig  the  world  that 


Franee  enjoyed,  in  the  person  t>f  Neeher,  • 
minister  bold  enou^  to  penetrate  into  the 
labvrinth  of  conflision  and  obscurity  which 
baa  been  thought  inextricable  by  all  hie 
predecessors,  and  was  at  lengtli  enabled  to 
render  to  the  sovereign  and  the  people  of 
France  a  detailed  and  balanced  account  of 
the  state  of  their  finances. 

Neither  did  the  result  of  the  national 
balance-sheet  appear  so  astounding  as  to 
require  its  being  concealed  as  a  state  m^- 
tery.  The  deficit,  or  the  balance,  by  which 
the  expenses  of  government  excee<led  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  by  no  means  indi- 
cated a  desperate  state  of  finance,  or  one 
which  must  either  demand  immense  sac- 
rifices, or  otherwise  lead  to  national  bsnk- 
ruptcy.  It  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  an- 
nual defalcation  of  two  millions,  a  sum 
which,  to  a  country  so  fertile  as  France, 
might  even  bo  termed  trifling.  At  the  same 
time,  Necker  brouglit  forward  a  variety  of 
reductions  and  economical  arrangements, 
by  which  he  proposed  to  provide  fur  this 
deficiency,  without  either  incurring  debt  or 
burthening  the  subject  with  additional 
taxes. 

But  although  this  general  exposure  of  Jhe 
expenses  of  the  state,  this  appeal  from  tlie 
government  toihe  people,  had  the  air  of  a 
frank  and.  generous  proceeding,  and  was  iu 
fact,a  9ton  to  tlie  great  conadtutional  point  ot 
cstaUiflhtng  in  the  nation  and  its  representa- 
tives the  sole  power  of  granting  supplies, 
there  may  be  doubt  whether  it  was  not  rather 
too  hastily  resorted  to.  Those  from  wjiose 
eyes  the  cataract  has  been  removed,  are  for 
some  time  deprived  of  li^t,  and,  in  the  end, 
it  is  supplied  to  them  by  hniited  degrees,  but 
that  glare  which  was  at  once  poured  on  Uie 
nation  of  France,  served  to  dazzle  as  many 
as  it  illuminated.  The  CcmpU  Rendu  wos 
the  general  %ubject  of  conversation,  not  on- 
ly in  cofice-houses  and  public  prenienades, 
but  in  saloons  and  ladies'  boudoirs,  and 
amongst  society  better  qualified  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  last  comedy,  or  any  other 
frivolity  of  the  day.  The  very  array  of  fig- 
ures had  something  ominous  and  terrible  in 
it,  and  the  word  deficit  was  used,  liive  the  > 
name  of  Marlborough  of  old,  to  frighten 
children  with. 

To  most  it  intimated  the  total  bankrupt- 
cy of  the  nation,  and  prepared  many  to  act 
with  the  selfish  and  short-sighted  licence 
of  sailors,  who  plunder  the  cargo  of  their 
own  vessel  in  the  act  of  shipwreck. 

Others  saw,  in  the  account  of  expenses 
attached  to  tlie  person  and  dignity  of  the 
prince,  a  wasteful  expenditure,  which  in 
that  hour  of  avowed  necessity  a  nation 
might  well  dispense  with.  Men  began  to 
number  the  guards  and  household  pomp  of 
the  sovereign  and  his  court,  as  the  (Uugh- 
tors  of  Lear  did  the 'train  of  their  father. 
The  reduction  already  conlmenced  might 
be  carried,  thought  these  provident  penons, 
yet  farther : — 

"  What  needs  he  five-and-twenty,  ten,  or 
five  ?" 

And  no  doubt  some,  even  at  this  eaily  perl* 
od,  arrived  at  the  Qitimato  eonclneion. 
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"  Wliat  needs  ovi  T" 

Besidei  the  domestic  and  household  ex- 
penses of  the  sovereign,  which,  so  far  ss 
persona],  were  on  the  most  moderate  scsle, 
the  public  mind  was  much  more  justly  re- 
volted at  the  large  sum  yearly  squandered 
among  needy  courtiers  and  their  defiend- 
ants,  or  even  less  justifiably  lavished  upon 
those  whose  rank  and  fortune  ought  to  haVe 
placed  them  far  above  adding  to  the  bur- 
thens of  the  subjects.  The  King  had  endeav- 
oured to  abridge  this  list  of  gratuities  and 
pensions,  but  the  system  of  corruption 
which  had  prevailed  for  two  centuries,  was 
not  to  be  abolished  in  an  instant;  the 
throne,  already  tottering,  could  not  imme- 
diately be  deprived  of  the  band  ofstipendi- 
anr  grandees  whom  it  had  so  long  maintain- 
en,  and  who  afforded  it  their  countenance 
in  return,  and  it  was  perhaps  impolitic  to 
fii  the  attention  of  the  public  on  a  disclos- 
ufe  so  poculiurly  invidious,  until  the  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  it  should  arrive  5 — it 
was  like  the  disclosure  of  a  wasting  sore, 
ueeleM  and  disgusting  unless  when  shown 
tea  surgeon,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cure. 
Tet.  though  the  account  rendered  by  the 
minister  of  the  finances,  while  it  passed 
from  the  hand  of  one  idler  to  another,  and 
occupied  on  sofas  and  toilettes  the  place  of 
die  latest  novel,  did  doubtless  engaffe  sid- 
dy  heads  in  vain  and  dangerous  speculation, 
■emething  was  to  be  risked  in  oraer  to  pave 
the  way  m  regaining  for  the  French  sub- 
jects the  right  most  essential  to  fteemen, 
Ifaat  of  mnting  or  refusing  their  own  sup- 
plies. The  publicity  of  the  distressed  state 
of  the  finances,  induced  a  general  convic- 
tion that  the  oppressive  system  of  taxation, 
and  that  of  approaching  bankruptcy,  which 
was  a  still  greater  evil,  could  only  be  re- 
moved or  avoided  by  resorting  to  the  nation 
Itself,  convoked  in  their .  ancient  ferm  of 
represenUtion,  which  was  called  the  States- 
Oeneral. 

It  was  true  that,  through  length  of  time, 
the  nature  and  powers  of  this  bbdy  were  for- 

Sitten,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  teen  very 
oroughly  fixed  :  and  it  was  also  true  that 
the  constitution  oT  the  States-General  of 
1614,  which  was  the  last  date  of  tfieir  beins 
■isembled,  was  not  likely  to  suit  a  period 
when  the  country  was  so  much  changed, 
botii  in  character  and  circumstances.  The 
doubts  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
IBedicine,  and  its  probable  effects,  seldom 
abate  the  patient's  confidence.  All  joined 
in  desiring  the  convocation  of  thia  repre- 
sentative body,  Ad  all  expected  that  such 
an  assembly  would  be  able  to  find  some 
satisfactory  remedy  for  the  preasing  evils 
of  the  state.  The  ctv  was  seneral,  and,  as 
iiiaal  in  such  cases,  few  wno  joined  in  it 
knew  exactly  what  it  was  they  wanted. 

Looking  back  on  the  period  of  1780,  with 
tiie  advantage  of  our  own  experience,  it  is 
possible  to  see  a  chance,  though  pernaps  a 
qoubtful  one.  of  avoiding  the  universal 
shipwreck  which  was  fated  to  ensue.  If 
the  royal  government,  determining  to  grat- 
ify the  general  wish,  had  taken  the  initiat- 
ive tn  conceding  the  great  national  meas- 


ure as  a  boon  flowing  flrom  the  prince  §  pore 
good-will  and  love  of  his  subiects,  and  if 
measures  had  been  taken  rapidly  and  dec*.* 
sively  to  secure  seats  in  these  bodies,  hot 
particularly  in  the  Tiers  Eut,  to  meU  known 
for  ineir  moderation  and  adherence  to  the 
monarchy,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Crown 
miffht  have  secured  such  an  interest  in  a 
body  of  its  own  creation,  as  would  have  si- 
lenced the  attempU  of  any  heated  spirits  to 
hurry  the  kingdom  into  absolute  revolutioA. 
The  reverence  paid  to  the  throne  for  so 
many  centuries,  had  yet  all  the  influence  * 
of  unsssailed  sanctity ;  the  Kins  was  still 
the  master  of  an  army,  commanded  under 
him  b]|r  his  nobles,  and  as  vet  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  whicn  is  the  natoral 
attribute  of  the  military  profession ;  the 
minds  of  men  Were  not  warmed  at  once, 
and  wearied,  by  a  fruitless  and  ehicaning 
delay,  whicn  only  showed  the  extreme  in- 
disposition of  the  court  to  grant  what  they 
had  no  means  of  ultimately  rcrfViaing;  nor 
had  public  opinion  yet  been  agitated  by  th« 
bold  discussions  of  a  thousand  pamphlet- 
eers, who,  under  pretence  of  enlightening 
the  people,  prepossessed  their  minds  with 
the -most  extreme  ideas  of  the  popular  char- 
acter of  the  representation  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  and  its  superiority  over  every  other 
power  of  the  state.  Ambitious  and  unscru- 
pulous men  would  then  hardly  have  had  the 
time  or  boldness  to  form  those  audacious 
pretensions  which  their  ancestors  dreamed  - 
not  of,  and  which  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  protracted  expectation,  and  sue- ' 
cessive  renewals  of  hope,  succeeded  by 
disappointment,  enabled  them  to  mature. 

Such  a  fatal  interval,  however,  was  suf- 
fered to  intervene,  between  the  first  idea 
of  convoking  the  States-General,  and  the 

Eeriod  when  thnt  measure  became  inevita- 
le.  Without  this  delay,  the  King,  invest* 
ed  with  sll  his  royal  prerogatives,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  military  force,  might  have 
surrendered  with  a  good  grace  such  parti 
of  his  power  as  were  inconsistent  with  the 
liberal  opinions  of  the  time^  and  such  sur- 
render must  have  been  received  as  a  grace, 
since  it  could  not  have  been  exacted  as  a 
sacrifice.  The  conduct  of  tiie  government, 
in  tiie  interim,  towards  the  nation  whose 
representatives  it  was  shortly  to  meet,  re- 
sembled that  of  an  insane  person,  who' 
should  by  a  hundred  teasing  and  vexatiout 
insulu  irritate  into  frency  the  lion,  whoso 
esge  he  wss  about  to  open,  and  to  whoso 
fury  he  mnst  necessarily  be  exposed. 

Necker,  whose  undoubted  nonesty,  an 
well  as  his  republican  candour,  had.  render* 
ed  him  highly  popular,  had,  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  old  intriguer  Maurepas,  been 
dismissed  from  his  ofiSce  as  Minister  of  F^ 
nance,  in  1781.  The  witty,  versatile,  sel^ 
ish,  and  cunning  Maurepas  had  the  art  to 
hold  his  power  till  the  last  moment  of  hfi 
long  life,  and  died  at  the  moment  when  tho 
knell  of  death  was  a  summons  to  call  him 
from  impending  rain.  He  made,  according 
to  an  expreisive  northern  proverb,  the  "  day 
and  way  alike  long ;"  and  died  just  about 
the  period  when  the  system  of  evssion  and 
palliation,  of   nsurious  loans  and  lavta^' 
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bounUet,  could  tcvce  bave  wrreo  longer 
to  MTO  him  from  diagnwo.  Ver^ionnes, 
who  suocoeded  him,  wm,  like  himielf,  a 
coartier  rather  than  ft  stateaman }  more  atu- 
dioue  to^xeMrve  hta  own  power,  by  con- 
tinaing  toe  aame  ayatem  of  partial  eipedi- 
enta  and  temporary  ahifta,  than  willing  to 
haxafd  the  Kmg'a  farour,  or  the  popularity 
of  hia  adminiatratioD,  by  attempting  any 
•cheme  of  permanent  uttlily  or  general  re- 
formation. Calonne,  the  Aitniater  of  Fi- 
nance, who  had  aucoeeded  to  that  oflBice 
after  the  brief  adminiatrationa  of  Fleury  and 
d'Ormeaaon.  called  on  by  hia  duty  to  the 
BKMt  difficult  and  embarwuaing  branch  of 
goTernment,  waa  poaaeiaed  of  a  more  com- 
prehenaive  genina,  and  more  determined 
courage,  than  h>a  principal  Vernnnea.  So 
eady  aa  the  jrear  1784,  the  deficiency  be- 
twixt the  receipta  of  the  whole  revenuea  of 
the  atale,  and  tne  expenditure,  extended  to 
•ix  hundred  and  eighty-four  milliona  of  li- 
vraa^  in  Brttiah  money  about  equal  to  twen- 
ty-eight milliona  four  hundred  thouaand 
pounda  aterling  j  but  then  a  certain  lai^ 
portion  of  thia  debt  conaiated  in  annuitiea 
granted  by  gorernment,  which  were  annu- 
ally in  the  train  of  being  extinguiahed  4>y 
the  death  of  the  holdera  \  and  there  waa 
ample  room  for  anting,  in  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  varioua  taxea.  So  that  large  aa 
tlM  aom  of  deficit  appeared,  it  could  not 
have  been  very  formidable,  conaidering  the 
reaoitrcea  of  ao  rich  a  counti^  ;  but  it  waa 
neceaaary,  that  the  preaaure  of  new  burdena, 
to  be  impoaed  at  tnia  exigence,  ahould  be 
eqaally  cuvided  amonsat  the  ordera  of  the 
state.  The  Thfrd  £atate,  or  Commona, 
had  been  ^xhanated  under  the  weight  of 
taxes,  which  fell  upon  them  alone,  and  Ca- 
lonne  formed  the  bold  and  laudable  deatgn 
of  compelling  the  Clergy  and  Noblea,  hith- 
erto exempted  flrom  taxation,  to  contribute 
their  ahare  to  the  roTonuea  of  the  atate. 

Thia,  however,  waa,  in  the  preaent  atate 
of  the  public,  too  bold  a  acheme  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution  wi^out  the  aupport  of 
something  reaemblin|2  a  popular  repreaent- 
ation.  At  thia  criaia,  again  might  Louia 
4iaTe  aummoned  the  Statea-general,  with 
some  chance  of  uniting  their  auffragea  with 
the  wishea  of  the  Crown.  The  King  would 
have  found  himaelf  in  a  natural  alliance 
with  the  Ccmmona,  in  a  plan  to  abridge 
those  immunitiea,  which  the  Clergy  and 
Noblea  poaaesaed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Third  £atate.  He  would  thua,  in  the  out- 
set  at  least,  hsTe  united  that  influence  and 
ntereata  of  the  Crown  with  thoae  of  the 
popular  party,  and  eatabliahed  aomething 
liM  a  balance  in  the  repreaentative  body, 
in  which  the  throne  miut  have  had  conaid- 
ecable  weight. 

Apparently,  Calonne  and  hia  principal 
Vergennea  were  afraid  to  take  thia  manly 
sod  direct  course,  aa.  indeed  the  miniatera 
of  an  arbitrary  monarch  can  rarely  be  aop- 
poaed  willing  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  boay 
of  popular  repreaentatives.  The  miniatera 
enoeavoored,  therefore,  to  aupplv  the  want 
of  a  body  like  the  Statea-general,  by  aunv- 
vening  together  an  aaaembly  of  what  waa 
termed  tboNoUiblei,  or  prinpi|4e 


in  the  kingdom.  Thia  waa  in  every  aenae 
an  unadviaed  meaaure.*  With  aomethiuff. 
reaemblipg  the  form  of  a  great  national 
council,  the  Notablea  had  no  right  to  rep- 
resent the  nation,  neither  did  it  come  witn- 
in  their  province  to  paaa  any  reaolution 
whatever.  Their  post  waa  merely  that  of 
an  extraordinary  body  of  counaellors,  who 
deliberated  on  any  aubject  which  the  Kiiw 
might  aubmit  to  their  conaideration,  axid 
were  to  expreaa  their  opinion  in  anawer  to 
the  aovere'gn'a  interrogatoriea ;  but  an  aa- 
aembly, which  could  only  atart  opinions 
and  debate  upon  them,  without  coming  to 
any  effective  or  potential  deciainn.  waa  a 
fatal  rcaource  at  a  criaia  when  decision  was 
peremptorily  necessary,  and  when  all  vague 
and  irrelevant  diacussion  was,  at  a  moment 
of  national  fermentation,  to  be  cautiously 
avoided.  Above  all,  there  waa  thia  great 
error  in  having  recourae  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  Notablea,  that,  conaiating  entirely 
of  the  privilesed  ordera,  the  council  waa 
compoaed  of  the  individuals  most  inimical 
to  the  equality  of  taxes,  and  most  tenacious 
of  those  very  immunitiea  which  were 
atruck  at  by  the  acheme  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Calonne  found  himaelf  opposed  at  cveiy 
point,  and  received  from  the  ^iotables  re- 
monstrances instead  of  support  and  counte- 
nance. That  Assembly  censuring  all  hia 
plana,  and  rejeoting  hia  propoaala,  he  waa 
m  their  preaence  like  a  raah  necromancer, 
who  has  been  indeed  able  to  raise  a  demon, 
but  is  unequal  to  the  taak  of  guidins  him 
when  evoked.  He  waa  further  weakened 
by  the  death  of  Vergennea.  and  finally 
oLliged  to  reaign  hia  place  ana  hia  country, 
a  aacrifice  st  once  to  court  intrigue  and 
popular  odium.  Had  thia  sble  but  rash 
miniater  convoked  the  States-seneral  in- 
stead of  the  NoUbles,  he  would  have  been 
at  leaat  aure  of  the  aupport  of  the  Third 
Eatate,  or  Commona  j  and,  allied  with  them, 
might  have  carried  through  ao  popular  » 
acheme,  as  that  which  went  to  eatahliah 
taxation  upon  a  just  and  equal  principle, 
affecting  tne  rich  aa  well  aa  the  poor,  the 
proud  prelate  and  wealthy  noble,  aa  well  as 
the  industrious  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

Calonne  having  retired  to  England  from 
popular  hatred,  hta  perilous  office  devolved 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Sena,  aAerwards 
the  Cardinal  de  Lomenle,  who  was  raised 
to  the  painful  pre-eminencet  by  the  inters 
est  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette, 
whose  excellent  qualities  were  connected 
with  a  spirit  of  atate-intrigne  proper  to  the 
aex  in  auch  elevated  aituaVtona,  which  but 
too  frequently  thwarted  or  bore  down^he 
more  candid  tntentioua  of  her  husband,  and 
tended,  thou^  on  her  part  unwittingly,  to 
give  hia  public  meaaurea,  aometimea  adopt- 
ed on  hia  own  principlea,  and  aometimes 
influenced  by  her  intrisuea  and  aolicita- 
tions,  an  appearance  of  vacillalion,  and 
even  of  duplicity,  which  greatly  inured 


*  Thev  were  summoned  on  29th  Decern- 
bee,  1786,  and  met  on  23d  February  of  the 
Bi^bfoquent  yea^ 
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i  both  ia  tlw  pablie  opmion.  The  new 
minister  fioding  it  u  dimcnlt  to  deii  with 
the  Awemhiy  of  Notables  u  his  predeees- 
■or.  the  King  finally  dissolved  that  body, 
witnoat  hAving  received  from  them  either 
the  covwtenance  or  good  counsel  which 
bed  been  expected,  thu  realising  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Voltaire  concerning  such 
conToeations : 

"  De  tous  ces  Etats  I'effet  le  plus  eommun, 
Est  de  voir  tous  noe  maux.  sans  en  soulager 
un." 

After  dismission  of  the  Notables,  the 
minister  adopted  or  recommended  a  line  of 
conduct  so  fluctuating  and  iadecisiTO,  so 
violent  at  one  time  in  support  of  the  rojal 
prerogative,  and  so  pusillanimous  when  he 
encountered  resistance  from  the  newlj- 
Awakened  spirit  of  liberty,  that  had  he  been 
bribed  to  render  the  Crown  at  once  odious 
and  contemptible,  or  to  engage  his  master 
in  a  line  or  conduct  which  should  irritate 
the  courageous,  and  encourage  the  timid, 
among  his  dissatisfied  subjects,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  could  hardly,  sAer  the  deep- 
est thought,  have  adopted  measures  better 
ndapted  for  such  a  purpose*  Aa  if  deter- 
mined to  brinff  matters  to  an  issue  betwixt 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he 
kid  before  the  latter  two  new  edicts  for 
taxes,  similar  in  most  respects  to  those 
which  had  been  recommended  by  his  pred- 
ecessor Calonne  to  the  NotaUes.  The 
Parliament  reAtsed  to  register  these  edicts, 
being  the  course  which  the  minister  ou^t 
to  have  expected.  He  then  resolved  upon 
^  display  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  its 
most  arbitrary  and  obnoxious  form.  A  Bed 
of  Justice,  as  it  w::s  termed,  was  held,* 
where  the  King,  presiding  in  person  over 
the  Court  of  Parliament,  conunanded  the 
edicts  imposin|[  certain  new  taxes  to  be 
registered  in  his  own  presence ;  thus,  by 
en  act  of  authority  emanating  directlv  from 
m  sovereign,  beating  down  the  only  spe- 
eiee  of  -  opposition  which  the  subjecU, 
through  Any  organ  whatsoever,  could  offer 
to  the  increase  of  taxation. 

The  Parliament  yielded  the  semblance 
ef  a  momentarr  obedience,  but  protested 
■olemnly,  that  the  edict  having  been  regis- 
tered solely  by  the  royal  command,  and 
•gainst  their  unanimous  opinion,  should 
not  have  the  force  of  a  law.  They  remon- 
■trmted  also  to  the  throne  in  terms  of  great 
fVeedom  and  energy,  distinctly  intimating, 
that  they  could  not  and  would  not  be  the 
passive  instruipents,  through  the  medium 
of  whom  the  public  was  to  be  loaded  with 
new  impositions ;  and  they  expressed,  for 
the  first  time,  in  direct  terms,  the  proposi- 
tion. fKught  with  the  fate  of  France,  that 
neither  the  edicts  of  the  King,  nor  the  reg- 
istration of  those  edicts  by  the  Parliament, 
were  snflloient  to  impose  permanent  bur- 
thens on  the  people  ;  but  tKa  such  taxa- 
tion was  oompetent  to  the  Sutes-general 
•oJy. 

In  pnnishmentof  their  undannted  defence 
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of  the  popular  cause,  the  Parliament  wae 
banished  to  Troyes ;  the  government  thus 
increasing  the  national  discontent  1^  the 
removal  of  the  principal  court  of  the  king- 
dom, and  by  all  the  evils  incident  to  a  do* 
lay  of  public  justice.  The  Provincial  Par- 
liaments supported  the  principles  adopted 
by  their  brethren  of  Paris.  The  Chamber 
of  Accounts,  and- the  Court  of  Aids.^the  iu* 
dicial  establishments  next  in  rank  to  tnat 
of  the  Parliament,  also  remonstrated  againsi 
the  taxes,  and  refused  to  enforce  them. 
They  were  not  enforced  accordin^y  ;  and 
thus,  for  the  first  time,  during  two  centuries 
at  least,  the  royal  anthoritv  of  France  be- 
ing brought  into  direct  collision  with  pub* 
lie  opinion  and  resistance,  was,  by  the  en- 
ergy of  the  subject,  compelled  to  retro- 
grade and  vield  ground.  This  was  the  firrt 
direct  ana  immediate  movement  of  that 
mighty  Revolution,  which  afterwards  rush- 
ed to  iu  crisis  like  a  rock  rolling  down  n 
mountain.  This  was  the  first  torch  which 
was  actually  applied  to  the  various  com- 
bustibles which  lay  scattered  through 
France,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
analyse.  The  flame  soon  spread  into  the 
provinces.  The  nobles  of  Brittany  broke 
out  into  a  kind  of  insurrection  :  tlie  Parlia- 
ment of  Grenoble  impugned-  by  a  solemn 
decree  the  legality  of  UUru  de  cocAtC 
Strange  and  alsrming  fears,— wild  and 
boundless  hopes^---inconsi8tent  rumouri,^— 
a  vague  expectation  of  impending  events, 
all  contributed  to  agitate  die  public  mind. 
The  quick  and  mercurial  tempers  which 
chiefly  distingniish  the  nation,  were  half 
maddened  witii  suspense,  while  even  the 
dull  nature  of  the  lowest  and  most  degrad- 
ed of  the  community  felt  the  coming  im- 
pulse of  extraordinaiy  chani 
are  observed  to  be  disturbed  I 


pulse  of  extraordinaiy  channes,  aa 
are  observed  to  be  disturbed  before 
preaching  thunder-storm, 


snap* 


The  minister  could  not  sustain  his  eoor^ 
age  in  such  a  menacing  conjuncture,  yet  un- 
happily attempted  a  show  of  resistance,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  King  to  the  influence 
of  his  own  sound  sense  and  escellect  dis- 
position, which  always  induced  him  to 
choose  the  means  of  conciliation.  There 
wss  indeed  but  one  choice^  and  it  lay  be- 
twixt civil  war  or  concession.  A  despot 
would  have  adopted  the  former  course,  and, 
withdrawinff  from  Paris,  would  have  gath- 
ered arouna  him  (he  army  still  his  own.  A 
patriotic  monarch  (and  such  was  Louie 
XVI.  when  exercisiag  his  own  judgment) 
would  have  chosen  the  road  of  concession  } 
yet  his  steps,  even  in  retreating,  w 
nave  been  so  nrm,  and  his  attitude  so  i 
ly .  that  the  people  would  not  have  ventur- 
ed to  ascriiM  to  fear  what  flowed  solely 
from  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  minister,  or  of  thoee  who  direct" 
ed  his  motions,  was  an  alternation  of  inrW 
tating  opposition  to  the  public  voice,  and 
of  ill-tinied  concession  to  its  demands, 
which  implied  an  understanding  impaired 
by  the  perils  of  the  coniuncture,  and^une- 
qusl  alike  to  the  task  or  avoiding  them  by 
ooncession,  or  resisting  them  with  courage. 

The  King,  indeed,  recalled  the  Parfisp 
meat  of  Paris  from  their  esUe,  coming,  al 
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tM  nne  time,  unim  an  sxpratt  engage- 
ment  to  convoke  the  Statee-geaeral,  and 
leading  the  aubieeta,  of  c  orae,  to  suppoae 
that  the  new  loipoata  were  to  be  left  to 
th«»ir  conaideration.  Bot,  aa  if  to  irritate 
men's  minds,  by  ahowiag  a  desire  to  elnde 
the  execution  of  what  hul  been  promised, 
Che  niniater  Tentured,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 
haxard  another  experiment  tti>on  tlio  firm- 
imaa  of  their  aervea,  and  again  to  commit 
the  dignity  of  the  aoTereign  by  brineing 
htm  peraoaaUy  to  issue  a  command,  which 
eaperience  hsid  shown  the  Parliament  were 
previottsly  reaolved  to  disobey.  By  this 
new  proceeding,  the  King  was  induced  to 
Ikold  what  waa  chUed  a  Royal  Sitting  of  the 
Parliament,  which  resembled  in  all  its 
forms  a  Bed  of  Justice,  except  that  it 
eeema  aa  if  the  eommanos  of  the  monarch 
were  eateemed  leea  authoritative  when  so 
iaauedythaa  when  they  were,  sa  on  the  for- 
aier  occaaton,  deliberated  in  tliis  last  ob- 
Doxiona  aaaembly. 

Thus,  at -leas  advanuge  than  before,  and, 
at  ail  eventa,  after  the  total  failure  of  a 


peraon  i  and  again  with  his  own  voice  com< 
maadea  the  court  to  register  a  royal  edict 
for  a  loan  of  four  hnadred  and  twenty  mil- 
liona  of  franca,  to-  be  raised  in  the  course 
of  five  vean.  Thia  demand  gave  occasion 
to  a  debate  which  laated  nine  houie,  and 
«Raa  only  closed  by  the  King  rising  up,  and 
iaauiag  at  length  hia  poaitive  and  impera- 
tiee  orden  that  the  loan  should  be  register- 
«mL  To  the  aetoniahment  of  the  meeting. 
the  firat  prince  of  the  Mood,  the  Dake  of 
Orleans,  aroae,  aa  if  in  reply,  and  demanded 
to  know  if  they  were  aaaembled  in  a  Bed 
cyf  Juttice  or  a  Royal  Sitting  $  and  receiv- 
ing for  answer  that  the  latter  Waa  the 
quality  of  the  meeting,  h^  entered  a  solemn 
proteat  ^gaiaat  the  proeeedinga.*  Thus 
waa  the  authority  of  the  King  once  more 
brought  in  direct  oppoaition  to  the  aaseitora 
of  the  riffhU  of  the  people,  aa  if  on  pur- 
|K>se  to  anow,  in  the  race  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, that  iu  terrora  were  only  those  of  a 
phantom,  whoae  ahadowy  bulk  might  over- 
awe the  timid,  but  could  offer  no  real  cause 
of  fear  when  courageously  opposed. 

The  minister  did  not,  however,  dve  way 
without  auch  an  ineffectual  strug^e,  aa  at 
onee  showed  the  weakness  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  the  willin^ess  to  wield  it  with 
the  despotic  tway  of  former  timea.  Two 
membera  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  were 
impriaoned  in  remote  fortresseas,  and  th<D 
Due  of  Orleana  waa  aent  in  exile  to  his 
eatato. 

A  long  and  animated  exchanse  of  remon- 
attancea  followed  betwixt  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  in  which  the  former  acknow- 
ledged hta  weakneas,  even  by  entering  into 
the  diaeuasion  of  hia  prerogative,  aa  well  as 
\gf  the  eoDoeaaions  he  (bund  himself  oblig- 
ed to  tender.  Meantime,  the  Archbishop 
of  Sena  noariahed  the  romantic  idea  of  get<- 


*  Theae  memorable  eveata  took  place  on 
19th  November,  17<7, 


ting  rid  of  these  refne  ocy  courts  entirely, 
and  at  the  aame  time  to  evade  the  con  voce* 
tion  of  the  States-general,  substituting  ia 
their  place  the  erection  of  a  Cowr-fUnttrt, 
or  ancient  Feudal  Court,  compoacd  of  prin- 
cea,  peers,  marshala  of  France,  deputiea 
from  the  provinces,  and  other  distinguisbed 
persons,  who  should  In  future  eiercise  all 
the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  the  Parlia* 
meats,  thus  reduced  to  their  original  and 
proper  duties  aa  couria  of  justice.  But  a 
court,  or  council  of  the  ancient .  fbudal 
times,  with  bo  slight  an  infusion  of  popular 
representalion,  could  in  no  shape  have  ac- 
corded witli  the  ideaa  which  now  generany 
prevailed  ;  and  ao  much  waa  this  felt  to  be 
the  case,  that  manv  of  the  peers,  and  other 
persons  nominatea  members  of  the  Caur- 
pleniirtf  declined  the  seats  proposed  to 
them,  and  the  whole  plan  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Meantime,  violence  aneceeded  to  vio- 
lence, and  remouatrance  to  remonstrance. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  all  the  plo» 
vincial  bodies  of  the  same  description,  be- 
ing suspended  from  their  ftinctions,  and 
tlic  course  of  rec^ular  Justine  of  course  in- 
terrupted, the  spirit  of  re%olt  became  gen- 
era) through  the  realm,  and  broke  out  iu 
riots  and  insurrections  of  a  fbrmidable  de* 
acription  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
habitanu  of  the  capital  were  observed  to 
become  dreadfully  agitated. 

There  wanted  not  writers  to  fkn*  the  ria- 
inv  discontent  j  and  what  seems  more  ain- 
euiar,  they  were  permitted  to  do  ao  without 
intemiption,  notwithatanding  the  deepened 
jealousy  with  which  free  discussion  waa 
now  regarded  in  France.  Libels  and  satires 
of  every  desoHption  were  publicly  circu- 
lated, without  an  attompt  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  auppresa  the  publications,  or 
to  punish  their  autaors,  although  the  moat 
scandaloua  attacks  on  the  royal  family,  and 
on  the  queen  in  particular,  were  dispersed 
along  with  theae  political  effuaions.  It 
aeemed  aa  if  the  arm  of  power  waa  para- 
lysed, and  the  bonds  of  authority  which 
had  so  long  fbttered  the  French  people 
were  falling  asunder  of  themselves ;  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  so  long  unknown, 
waa  now  openly  assumed  and  exercised, 
without  the  government  daring  to  interfere. 

To  conclude  the  picture,  aa  if  God  and 
man  had  alike  determined  the  fkll  of  this 
ancient  monarchy,  a  hurricane  of  most  por- 
tentous and  unusual  character  bunt  on  the 
kingdom,  and  laying  waste  the  promised 
harvest  far  and  wide,  showed  to  the  terrified 
inhabitsnU  the  prospect  at  once  of  poverty 
and  famine,  added  to  those  of  national 
banhruptcy  and  a  distracted  government. 

The  latter  evila  seemed  fast  advancing ; 
fbr  the  state  of  the  finances  became  so  ut- 
terly desperate,  that  Louia  waa  under  tho 
necessity  of  stopping  a  large  proportion  of 
the  treasury  paymenta.  and  issuing  bills  fof 
the  deficiency.  At  this  awftd  crisis,  fear* 
ing  for  the  KinsL  and  moss  fbr  himaelf,  tho 
Archbishop  of  Sens  retired  from  adminis*^ 
tration,*  and  left  the  monarch,  while  baak- 


,     *  2dth  Auguat,  1788.     The  Archbiahep 
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rnptcy  and  famine  d^reateiied  the  kiogdoio, 
to  manage  as  he  misht,  amid  the  stormn 
which  the  meaaares  or  the  miaiater  hiinaelf 
had  proToked  to  the  ultermoat. 

A  new  premier,  and  a  total  alteration  of 
measnrea,  were  to  be  restored  to.  while 
Necker,  the  popular  fkroorite,  callea  to  the 
helm  of  the  state,  regretted,  with  bitter  an- 
ticipation of  misfortnney  tae  time  which 
had  been  worse  than  wasted  onder  the  rule 
of  the  Archbishop,  who  had  employed  it  in 
augmenting  the  enemiea  and  diminishing 
the  resources  of  the  crown,  and  forcing  the 
King  on  such  me^ures  as  caused  the  royal 
authority  to  be  generally  regarded  as  the 
common  enemy  of  all  ranks  of  the  king- 
dom. To  redeem  the  roval  pledge  by  con- 
voking the  States-general,  seemed  to  Neck* 
•r  the  most  fair  as  well  as  most  politic  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  indeed  this  afforded  the  only 
chance  of  once  more  reconciling  the  prince 
xrith  the  people,  thou^  it  waa  now  yielding 
iiat  to  a  demand,  which  two  years  before 
would  have  been  received  as  a  boon. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  con- 
-  atitution  of  this  Anembly  of  National  Rep* 
resentatif  es  was  little  understood,  though 
the  phrase  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one. 
It  was  to  be  the  panacea  to  the  disorders 
of  the  nation,  yet  men  knew  imperfectly 
the  mode  of  composing  this  universal  mea- 
tcine,  or  the  manner  ot  ita  operation.  Or 
rather,  the  people  of  France  invoked  the 
assistance  or  this  national  council,  as  thev 
would  have  done  that  of  a  tutelary  ansel, 
with  full  confidence  in  his  power  and  be- 
nevolence, though  they  neither  knew  the 
form  in  which  he  might  ^pear,  nor  the  na- 
ture of  the  miracles  whicn  he  was  to  per- 
form in  their  behalf.  It  has  been  strongly 
objected  to  Necker,  that  he  neglected^  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  t<^take  the  initia- 
tive line  of  conduct  on  this  important  occa- 
sion, and  it  has  been  urged  that  it  was  the 
minister's  duty,  without  making  any  ques- 
tion, or  permuting  any  doubt,  to  assume 
that  mode  of  convening  the  States,  and 
regulating  them  when  assembled,  which 
should  biMt  teifd  to  secure  the  tottering  in- 
fluence of  his  master.  But  Necker  proba- 
bly thought  the  time  was  past  in  which  this 
power  might  have  been  assumed  by  the 
crown  without  exciting  jealousy  or  opposi- 
tion. The  royal  authonty,  he  might  recol- 
lect^ had  been  of  late  yean  repeatedly 
ttnined,  until  it  had  repeiUedly  given  way, 
and  the  issue,  first  of  the  Bed  of  Justice, 
and  then  of  the  Royal  Sitting,  was  sufficient 
to  show  .that  worda  of  authority  would  be 
wasted  in  vain  upon  disobedient  ears,  and 
Bight  only  eicite  a  rellstance  which  would 
prove  its  own  lack  of  power.  It  was,  there- 
fore, advisable  not  to  trust  to  the  unaided 
exercise  of  prerogative,  but  to  strengthen 
instead  the  regulations  which  might  be 
adopted  for  the  constitution  of  the  States- 
general,  by  the  approbation  of  some  public 
body  independent  of  the  King  and  his  min- 
farten.      And  with  this  purpoee,  Necker 


fled  to  Italy  with  great  expedition  aAer  he 
had  given  m  his  resignation  to  his  unfortu- 
Mte  soTereign. 


convened  a  second  naeettiig  of  the  Notn 
bles,*  and  laid  before  them,  Ibr  their  con« 
sideration,  his  plan  for  the  constitution  of 
the  States-'general. 

There  were  two  great  points  submttteil 
to  this  body,  concerning  the  constitution  ol 
the  States-general.  I.  in  what  proportion 
the  deputies  of  the  Three  Estates  should  b« 
represented  f  U.  Whether,  when  assem- 
bled, the  Nobles,  Clergy,  and  Third  £stote» 
or  Commons,  should  act  separately  as  die* 
tinct  chambers,  or  sit  and  vote  as  one  uniti*^ 
ed  body  1 

Necker,  a  minister  of  an  honest  and  can* 
did  disposition,  a  republican  also,  and  there* 
fore  on  principle  a  respecter  of  public  opin** 
ion,  unhappily  did  not  recollect,  that  to  bf 
well-formed  and  accurate,  public  opinio* 
should  be  founded  on  the  authority  ol  mea 
of  talents  and  integrity ;  and  that  the  popu- 
lar mind  must  be  pre-occupied  by  argumentf 
of  a  sound  and  virtuous  tendency^  else  the 
enemy  will  sow  tares,  and  the  public  will  re- 
ceive it  in  the  absence  of  more  wholesome 
grain.  Perhaps,  also,  this  minister  found 
himself  less  in  his  element  when  treating 
of  state  affairs,  than  while  acting  in  hie 
proper  capacity  as  s  financier.  However 
that  may  oe,  Necker's  conduct  resembled 
that  of  an  unresolved  general .  who  directs 
his  movements  by  the  report  or  a  council  of 
war.  He  did  not  sufficiently  perceive  the 
necessity  that  the  measures  to  be  taken 
should  originate  with  himself  rather  than 
arise  from  the  sug^stion  of  others,  and  did 
not,  therefore,  avail  himself  of  his  situation 
and  high  popularity,  to  recommend  such 
general  preliminary  arrangementa  as  might 

g reserve  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  thfi 
tates-general,  without  «ncroachtng  on  the 
rights  of  the  subject.  The  silence  of  Neck- 
er leaving  all  in  doubt,  and  open  to  discus* 
sion,  those  arguments  had  most  weight  with 
the  public  wmcii  ascribed  most  importance 
to  the  Third  Estate.  The  talents  of  the 
Nobles  and  Clergy  might  be  considered  as 
having  been  already  in  vain  appealed  to  in 
the  two  seasions  or  die  Notables,  an  assem- 
bly composed  chiefly  out  of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  whose  advice  and  opinion  had 
been  given  without  producing  any  corres- 
ponding good  effect.  The  Parliament  had 
declared  themselves  incompetent  to  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  kingdom.  The  course  adopted  by  the 
King  indicated  doubt  and  uncertainty,  if 
not  incapacity.  The  Tiers  Etat,  therefore, 
was  the  Dody  of  counsellors  to  whom  the 
nation  looked  at  this  critical  juncture. 

"  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat  V'  formed  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  Abb^  Sieyee ',  and 
the  answer  returned  by  the  author  waseuch 
aa  augmented  all  the  magnificent  ideas  al- 
ready floating  in  Aien's  minds  concerning 
the  importance  of  this  order.  **  The  Tien 
Etat,"  said  he,  '*  comprehends  the  whole 
nation  of  Fnnce,  excepting  only^e  NoUee 
and  Clergy."  Tliis  view  of  the  matter  wee 
so  far  successful,  that  the  Notables  recom- 
mended that  tlie  Commons,  v  Third  EsUta. 
should  hsTe  a  body  of  representatives  wpta 
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to  thoM  of  the  NoMm  and  tlie  Clernr  unit- 
ed, mad  thoald  thus  form  in  point  of  relative 
Bumben  the  moietj  of  the  whole  delegates. 

This,  howoTer.  would  have  been  com- 
pantivelj  of  nnall  importance,  had  it  been 
determined  that  the  Three  CatatoB  were  to 
■it,  deliberate,  and  vote,  not  as  an  united 
body,  but  in  three  severu  chamben. 

Neeker  conceded  to  the  Tien  Etat-the 
light  of  double  repreaentationt,  but  seemed 
prepared  to  maintain  the  ancient  order  of 
doMting  and  voting  by  separate  chambers. 
The  crown  had  been  already  worsted  bj 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  country  in  every  at- 
tempt  wEich  it  had  made  to  stand  through 
its  own  unassisted  strength  ;  and  torn  as 
the  bodies  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  were  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  weakened  by  the 
degree  of  popular  odium  with  which  they 
were  loaded,  it  would  have  required  an  art- 
ful consolidation  of  their  force,  and  an  in- 
timate union  betwixt  them  and  the  crown, 
to  maintain  a  balance  against  the  popular 
claims  of  the  Commons,  likely  to  be  at 
once  so  boldly  uivcd  by  themselves,  and  so 
favourably  viewed  4>y  the  nation.  All  this 
was,  however,  left,  in  a  great  mc<isure,  to 
accident,  while  every  dunce  was  against 
its  being  arranged  in  the  way  most  advan- 
ttfeous  to  the  monarchy. 

The  minister  ought  in  policy  to  have 
oaved  the  way,  for  securing  a  party  in  the 
Third  Estate  itself^  which  should  bear  some 
character  of  royalism.  This  miffht  doubt- 
less have  been  done  by  die  usual  ministe- 
rial arts  of  influencing  elections,  or  gaining 
over  to  the  crown-interests  some  of  tne  ma- 
ny men  of  talents,  who,  determined  to  raise 
themselves  in  this  new  world,  had  not  yet 
settled  to  which  side  they  were  to  give  their 
support.  But  Neeker,  less  acquainted  with 
men  than  with  mathematics,  imagined  that 
every  member  had  intelligence  enough  to 
see  the  measures  best  calculated  for  the 
public  ^od,  and  virtue  enough  to  follow 
them  faithfully  and  eiclusiveljr.  (t  was  in 
vain  that  the  Mar<}ms  de  Bouille  pointed 
out  the  dangers  arising  from  the  constitu- 
tion assigned  to  the  States-general,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  minister  was  arming  the  pop- 


■Ur  part 
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met  the  twoprivi* 
orders,  and  that  tfie  latter  would  sooi 
experience  the  effects  of  their  hatred,  ant- 
mated  by  self-interest  and  vanity,  the  moat 
active  passions  of  mankind.  Neeker  calm* 
ly  replied,  that  there  was  a  neoeaaanr  reli« 
ance  to  be  placed  on  the  virtues  of  tne  hu- 
man heart ;— the  maxim  of  a  worthy  man, 
but  not  of  an  enlightened  statesman,*  who 
has  but  too  much  r»*ason  to  know  how  often 
both  the  virtues  and  the  prudence  of  hu- 
man nature  are  snrmoontcd  by  iu  prejudi- 
ces and  passions. 

It  was  in  this  state  Of  doubt  and  total 
want  of  preparation,  that  the  king  was  to 
meet  tlie  representatiTes  of  the  people, 
whose  elections  had  been  trusted  entirely 
to  chancft,  without  even  an  attempt  to  in- 
fluence them  in  favour  of  the  most  eligible 
persons.  Yet  surely  the  Crown,  hitherto 
almost  the  sole  acknowledged  authority  in 
France,  should  have  been  provided  with 
supporters  in  the  new  authority  which  was 
to  be  assembled.  At  least  the  minister 
migiit  have  been  prepared  with  some  sys- 
tem or  plan  of  proceeding,  upon  which  this 
most  important  convention  was  t6  conduct 
iu  deliberations ;  but  there  was  not  even 
an  attempt  to  take  up  the  reins  which 
were  floating  on  the  necks  cf  those  who 
were  for  the  first  time  harnessed  to  the  char- 
iot of  the  State.  All  was  expectation^  mere 
vague  and  unauthorized  hope,  that  m  this 
multitude  of  counsellors  tncre  would  be 
found  safety .t 

Hitherto'  we  have  described  the  silent 
and  smooth,  but  swift  and  powerful  stream 
of  innovation,  as  it  rolled  on  to  Uie  edge  of 
the  sheer  precipice.  We  are  now  to  view 
the  precipitate  tumult  and  terrors  of  the 
cataract. 

*  Ska  Memoirts  rf«  BouilU.  Bladatne  de  Stakl 
herieir  admits  this  deficiency  in  the  characu^r  ef 
a  father,  of  whom  ihe  wat  justly  proaJ.— "SIb 
fiant  trop,  il  fant  ravouer.i  I'oinptre  de  la  raiMMi.'* 
— Comsideraticnt  *ur  U  /leooiiUieii,  vol.  I.  p.  171 . 

t  A  calemhonrg  of  the  period  preaafsd  a  differ- 
ent ro«ult. — **  &o  numerous  a  concourse  of  state- 
physicians  aJi4einbl«>(l  to  eomtdt  for  the  weal  of 
the  nation,  ar; ue<l,**  it  was  saia,  **  the  immineat 
danger  and  approachinf  death  of  the  patient." 


CHAP.  ZV. 

MeHtng  qf  tht  StaUw- General.  PredonUnant  Jnjluenee  qf  the  Tien  EUU^Propertf 
noi  repreeenUd  eujfieienav  in  that  Body-^General  Character  of  the  Membere.—Die- 
poeUion  qfthe  Betate  oftUe  Nohlee^And  of  the  CUrgy.—Ptan  of  forming  the  Three 
BetaUe  into  Two  lioueee-^lU  Adva$itagte^H  faiU.^The  Clergy  unite  with  the 
Tiere  Btat,  which  aeeumee  the  THtle  of  the  National  Aeeembly.^They  aeeume  the 

"  Taek  qf  LegieUUion,  and  declare  all  former  Piical  Regulationa  illegal.—  They  getett 
their.  VeterminaUon  to  continue  their  Seeeionn.— Royal  f^iUing—Terminatee  in  the 
TViumphqfthe  Aeeembty.-^Partiee  in  that  Body^Mounier^ConetihiHonalitte^Re' 
pubtieane — Jaeobitu — Orleane. 

The  Estates-general  of  France  me*  at  Ver- 
aailles  on  the  6th  May,  1789,  and  that  was 
indisputably  the  first  day  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Abb^  Sieyes,  in  a  pamphlet  which  we 
have  mentioned,  had  already  asked.  "  What 
was  the  Third  Estate  ?— It  was  the  whole 
noHon,  What  had  it  been  hitherto  in  a 
political    light  t— Nothing.    What  was  it 


about  to  become  presently  f — Something." 
Had  the  last  answer  been  Everj^ing,  it 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  for  it 
soon  appeared  that  this  Third  Estate,  whinh 
in  the  year  1614,  the  Nobles  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  even  as  a  younger  brother" 

*  The  Baron  de  Senneci|  when  the  Em- 
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or  their  order,  was  now,  like  the  rod  of  the 
prophet,  to  iwallow  up  all  those  who  affect- 
ed to  ahare  ita  power.  Even  aoiid  the  pa* 
seaotry  with  which  the  coremonial  of  the 
nrat  sitting  abounded,  it  waa  clearly  Tiaible 
that  the  wtahes,  hopea,  and  interest  of  the 
public,  were  exchiaively  fixed  upon  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commona.  The  rich 
garments  and  floating  plumes  of  the  nobil- 
ity, and  the  reverend  robes  of  the  clergy, 
had  nothing  to  fix  the  public  eye :  their 
sounding  and  emphatic  titles  had  nothing  to 
win  the  ear  j  the  recollection  of  the  high 
feats  of  the  one,  and  long  sanctified  charac- 
ters of  the  other  order,  had  nothing  to  in- 
flnence  the  mind  of  the  spectators.  All 
eves  were  turned  on  the  members  of  the 
Third  Elstate,  in  a  plebeian  and  humble  cos- 
tume, corresponding  to  their  lowly  birth 
and  occupation,  as  the  only  portion  of  the 
assembly  from  whom  thejr  looked  for  the 
ligKts  and  the  counsels  which  the  time  de- 
manded. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  assert,  that  the  bo* 
Ay  which  thus  engrossed  the  national  atten- 
tion was  devoid  of  talents  to  deserve  it 
On  the  contrary,  the  Tiers  Etat  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  the  learning,  the  intelli- 

gence,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  kingdom  : 
ut  unhappily  it  was  composed  of  men  of 
theory  rather  than  of  practice,  men  more 
prepared  to  change  than  to  preserre  or  re- 
pair ;  and,  above  all,  of  men,  who,  general- 
ly spteaking,  were  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  preserration  of  peace  ana  order,  by  pos- 
sessing a  larger  property  in  the  country. 

The  due  proportion  in  which  talents  and 
property  are  represented  in  the  British 
Hoose  of  Commons,  is  perhaps  the  best  as- 
surance for  the  stability  of  the  constitution. 


Men  of  talents,  bold,  enterprizing,  eager  for 
distinction,  ana  ambitious  of  power,  suffer 
•o  opportunity  to  escaf>e  of  recommending 
such  measures  as  may  im^ove  the  general 
system,  and  raise  to  distinction  those  by 
whom  they  are  proposed ;  while  men  of 
substance,  desirous  of  preserving  the  prop- 
erty which  they  possess,  are  scrupulous  in 
scrutinizing  every  new  measure,  and  steady 
in  rejecting  such  as  are  not  accompanied 
with  the  most  certain  prospect  of  advantage 
to  the  state.  Talent,  eager  and  active,  <&• 
sires  the  means  of  employment  ^  Property, 
cantions,  doubtful,  jealous  of  innovation,, 
acts  as  a  regulator  rather  than  an  impulse 
on  the  machine,  by  preventing  its  moving 
either  too  rapidly,  or  changing  too  sudden- 
ly. The  ovor-cantion  of  those  by  whom 
property  is  represented,  miy  sometimes, 
indeed,  delay  a  projected  improvement,  but 
much  more  frequently  impedes  a  rash  an  i 
hazardous  experiment.  Looking  back  on 
the  parliamentary  histoiy  of  two  centuries, 
it  is* easy  to  see  how  much  practical  wis- 
dom has  been  derived  from  the  influence 


tateS  of  the  Kingdom  were  comsNired  to 
three  brethien  of  which  the  Tiers  Etat  waa 
youngest,  declared  that  the  Commons  of 
France  had  no  title  to  arrogate  such  a  rela- 
tionahip  with  the  Nobles,  to  whom  they 
were  so  far  inferior  in  blood,  and  in  estima- 


exercised  by  those  members  called  Conn, 
try  Gentlemen,  who,  unambitious  of  distin* 
guishing  themselves  by  their  eloquence, 
and  undesirous  of  mingling  in  the  ordinary 
debates  of  the  house,  make  their  sound  and 
unsophisticated  good  sense  heard  and  un- 
derstood upon  every  crisis  of  importance, 
in  a  manner  alike  respected  by  tne  minis- 
try and  the  opposition  of  the  day,— by  the 
Srofessed  sUtesmen  of  the  house,  whose 
aily  business  is  legislation,  ana  whose 
thoughts,  in  some  instances,  are  devoted  to 
public  affairs,  because  they  have  none  of 
their  own  much  worth  looking  after.  la 
this  great  and  most  important  cliaracteris* 
tic  of  representation,  the  Tiers  Etat  of 
France  was  necessarily  deficient ;  in  fact, 
the  part  of  the  French  constitution,  which, 
without  exactly  corresponding  to  the  coun- 
try sentlemen  of  England,  most  nearly  re- 
sembled them,  was  a  proportion  of  the  Ru- 
ral Noblesse  of  Prance,  who  were  repre- 
sented amongst  the  Estate  of  the  Nobility. 
An  edict,  detaching  these  rural  proprietors, 
and  perhaps  the  inferior  clergy^  from  tiieir 
proper  oraers,  and  including  their  represen- 
tatives in  that  of  tho  Tiers  Etat,  would  have 
infused  into  the  latter  assembly  a  propor- 
tional regard  for  tho  rights  of  Undholffers^ 
whether  lay  or  clerical;  and  as  they  must 
have  had  a  voice  in  those  anatomicid  exper- 
iments, of  which  their  property  was  about 
to  become  the  subject,  it  may  be  supposed 
they  would  have  resisted  the  application  of 
the  scalpel,  excepting  when  it  was  unavoid- 
ably necessary.  Instead  of  which,  both  the 
nobles  and  cler^  came  soon  to  be  placed 
on  the  anatomical  table  at  the  mercy  of 
each  state-^uack,  who,  having  no  interest 
in  their  sufierings,  thought  them  excellent 
subjects  on  which  to  exemplify  some  fa- 
vourite hypothesis. 

While  owners  of  extensive  landed  prop- 
erty were  in  a  great  measure  excluded  from 
the  representation  of  the  Third  Estate,  its 
ranks  were  filled  from  those  classes  which 
seek  novelties  in  theory,  and  which  are  in 
the  habit  of  profiting  by  them  in  practice. 
There  were  professed  men  of  letters  called 
thither,  as  they  hoped  and  expected,  to  re- 
alize theories,  for  the  greater  part  incon- 
sistent with  tne  present  state  or  things,  in 
which,  to  use  one  of  their  own  choicest 
common-places,^"  Mind  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired its  due  rank.''  There  were  many 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  law ;  for,  un- 
happily, in  this  profession  also  the  graver 
and  more  enlightened  members  were  call- 
ed by  their  rank  to  the  Estate  of  the  No- 
blesse. To  these  were  united  churchmen 
without  livings,  and  physicians  without  pa- 
tients ;  men,  whose  education  RenenulT 
makes  them  important  in  the  humole  soci- 
ety in  which  they  move,  and  who  are  pro- 
portionally presumptuous  and  conceitea  of 
their  own  powers,  when  advanced  into  that 
which  is  superior  to  their  usual  walk. 
There  were  many  bankers  also  speculatoss 
in  politics,  as  in  their  natural  employment 
of  stock-)obbing ;  and  there  were  intermin- 
gled with  the  classes  we  have  noticed  some 
individual  nobles,  expelled  from  their  own 
ranks  for  want  of  character,  who,  like  the 
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4iMoliito  Bfinbatn,  a  monl  moniter  for 
talents  uid  wut  ot*  priaciple,  menaced, 
Arom  the  station  whicn  they  bad  aMomed. 
the  ri^ts  of  the  clau  fVom  which  they  hao 
'been  expelled,  and,  like  deserters  of  every 
kind,  were  willing  to  guide  the  foes  to 
wnom  they  had  flea,  into  the  intrencbments 
of  the  friends  whom  they  had  forsaken,  or 
Vy  whom  they  had  been  exiled.  There 
were  also  mixed  with  these  periloas  ele- 
ments many  iodividusls,  not  only  endowed 
with  talents  and  integrity,  but  pouessing  a 
respectable  proportion  of  sound  sense  and 
ittdgment  \  bat  who  onfortunately  aided 
less  to  counteract  the  rerolutionary  tend- 
ency,  than  to  justify  it  by  argument  or  dig- 
nify it  by  example.  From  tne  very  begin- 
ning, the  Tiers  Etat  erinced  a  determined 
parpose  to  annihilate  in  consequence,  if 
not  in  rank,  the  other  two  orders  of  the 
State,  and  to  engross  the  whole  power  into 
their  own  hands. 

It  most  be  allowed  to  the  Commons,  that 
the  Noblesse  had  possessed  themselTea  of 
a  paramount  superiority  over  the  middle 
class,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  just  de- 
gree of  consideration  due  to  their  fellow- 

,  subjects,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  ipirit 
'of  enlightened  times.  They  enjoyed  many 
privileges  which  were  humiliating  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  others  that  were 
grossly  uniast,  amonf^  which  mast  be 
reckoned  tneir  immunities  from  taxation. 
Assembled  as  an  Estate  of  the  Kingdom, 
they  felt  the  etprit-de-eorf,  and,  attached 
to  the  privileges  of  their  order^  showed  lit- 
tle readiness  to  make  the  sacnficea  which 
the  times  demanded,  though  at  the  riak  of 

.  having  what  they  refused  to  grant,  forcibly 

'  wrested  from  them.  They  were  publicly 
end  imprudently  tenacious,  when,  both  on 
principle  and  in  policy,  they  should  have 
been  compliant  and  accommodating— for 
their  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sove- 
reign. Yet  let  us  be  just  to  that  gallant 
and  unfortunate  body  of  men.  They  pos- 
sessed the  courage,  if  not  the  skill    or 

.  strength  of  their  ancestora,  and  while  we 
blame  the  violence  with  which  they  clung 
to  useless  and  antiquated  privileges,  let 
us  remember  fiiat  these  were  a  part  of 
their  inheritance,  which  no  man  renounc- 
es willingly,  and  no  man  of  spirit  yields  up 
lo  threats.  If  they  erred  in  not  adopting 
from  the  beginning  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  concession,  no  boay  of  men  ever  suf- 
fered so  cruelly  for  hesitating  to  obey  a 
summons,  which  called  them  to  acts  of 
such  unusual  seUVdenial. 

The  Clergy  were  no  less  tenacious  of  the 
privHeges  of  the  church,  than  the  Noblesse 
of  their  peculiar  feudal  immunities.  It  had 
l>een  already  plainly  intimated,  that  the 
property  of  tne  clerical  orders  ought  to  be 
eubject,  as  well  as  all  other  species  of 
property,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state : 
and  the  philoaophicaf  opinions  which  had 

.impugned  their  principles  of  faith,  and  ren- 
dered their  persons  ridiculous  instead  of 
leverend,  would,  it  was  to  ^  feared,  induce 
those  by  whom  they  were  entertained^  to 
exlead  their  views  to  a  general  se^jtifre  of 


the  whole,  instead  of  a  part,  of  the  church*! 
wealth. 

Both  the  first  and  second  Estates,  there* 
fore,  kept  aloof,  moved  by  the  manner  ia 
which  tne  private  interests  of  each  stood 
committed,  and  both  endeavoured  to  avert 
the  cominff  storm,  by  retarding  the  deliber* 
ations  of  the  States-general.  They  were 
particularly  desirous  to  secure  their  indi- 
vidual importance  as  distinct  orders,  and 
appealed  to  ancient  practice  and  the  usage 
or  the  year  IG14,  by  which  the  three  sev« 
eral  Estates  sat  and  voted  in  three  severti 
bodies.  But  the  Tiers  EUt,  who,  from  the 
beginning,  felt  their  own  strength,  were  de- 
termined to  choose  that  mode  of  procedure 
by  which  their  force  should  be  augmented 
and  consolidated.  The  double  representa- 
tion had  rendered  them  equal  in  numbers 
to  both  the  other  bodies,  and  as  they  were 
sure  of  some  interest  among  the  inferior 
Noblesse,  and  a  very  considerable  perty 
amongst  the  lower  Clergy,  the  assistance 
of  these  two  minorities,  added  to  their  own 
numbers,  must  necessarily  give  them  the 
superiority  in  every  vote,  providing  the 
tlircc  cliambers  could  be  united  into  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Clergy  and  No- 
bles sftw  that  an  union  of  this  nature  would 
place  all  their  privileges  and  property  at 
the  mercy  of  tne  Commons,  whom  the 
union  of  the  chambers  in  one  assembly 
would  invest  with  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity in  that  convocation.  They  had  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  this  power,  if  once  ac- 
quired, would  be  used  with  moderation,  f6t 
not  only  had  their  actaally  obnoxious  priv- 
ileges been  assailed  by  every  battery  of 
reason  and  of  ridicule,  but  the  records  of 
former  ages  had  been  ransacked  for  ridicu- 
lous absmdities  and  detestable  cruelties  of 
the  possessors  of  fcudsl  power,  all  which 
were  imputed  to  tho  present  privileged 
classes,  and  mingled  with  many  nctions  of 
unutterable  horror,  devised  on  purpose  to 
give  a  yet  darker  colouring  to  the  system 
which  it  was  tlieir  object  to  destroy.*  Ev- 
ery motive,  therefore,  of  self-interest  and 
self-preservation,  inauced  the  two  first 
chambers,  aware  of  the  possession  which 
the  third  had  obtained  over  the  public 
mind,  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the  specific 
individuality  of  their  separate  classes,  and 
use  the  riglit  hitherto  supposed  to  be  vest- 
ed in  them,  of  protecting  t^jeir  own  inter- 
ests by  their  own  separate  votes,  as  distinct 
bodies. 

Others,  with  a  deeper  view,  and  on  less 
selfish  reasoning,  saw  niuch  hasard  in  amal- 
gamating the  whole  force  of  the  state,  sav- 
.og  that  which  remained  in  the  Crown,  in- 
to one  powerful  body,  subject  to  all  the 
hasty  impulses  to  which  popular  assemblies 
lie  exposed,  as  lakes  to  the  wind,  and  in 
placing  the  person  and  authority  of  the 
king  in  solitary  and  diametrical  oppositioii 


*  It  was,  for  example,  fnvtHy  suted,  thai  a 
solraear  of  a  csrtaia  provioos  possensd  a  fiiudai 
riglit  to  put  two  of  h'ta  vasaak  to  doatb  apon  his 
rstura  from  hunting,  and  to  ilp  their  bailies  opsa, 
and  plnngs  his  fbet  into  their  eotraUs  to  warm 
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to  wbat  mast  neceMarily,  in  moments  of 
enthiuium.  appear  to  be  the  will  of  the 
whdle  people.  Such  atateameo  would  ha?e 
preferred  retaining  an  intermediate  check 
unon  the  popular  counaela  of  the  Tien 
Ktat  by  the  other  two  chambera,  which 
might,  as  in  England,  have  been  united  in> 
to  one,  and  would  have 'presented  an  im- 
posing  front,  both  in  point  of  wealth  and 
property,  and  through  the  respect  which, 
excepting  under  the  influence  of  popular 
emotion,  the  people,  in  q>ite  of  themselYes, 
cannot  help  entertaining  for  birth  and  rank, 
^ueh  a  ooay.  providing  the  stormy  temper 
of  the  times  had  admitted  of  its  foundations 
being  laid  sufficiently  strong,  would  have 
•erred  as  a  break- water  betwixt  the  throne 
and  the  stream-tide  of  popular  opinion: 
and  the  monarch  would  have  been  sparea 
the  painful  and  perilous  task  of  opposing 
himself  personally,  directly,  and  without 
screen  or  protection  of  any  kind,  to  the 
democratical  part  of  the  constitution. 
Above  all,  by  means  of  such  an  Upper 
House,  time  would  have  been  obtained  for 
reviewing^  more  coolly  those  measures, 
which  might  have  passed  hastily  throu^ 
the  assembly  of  Popular  Representatives. 
It  is  observed  in  the  history  of  innovation, 
that 'the  indirect  and  unforeseen  conse- 
<{uences  of  every  great  change  of  an  exist- 
ing system,  arc  more  numerous  and  exten- 
sive than  those  which  had  been  foreseen 
and  calculated  upon,  whether  by  those  who 
advocated,  or  those  who  opposed  the  alter- 
ation. The  advantages  of  a  constitution, 
in  which  each  measure  of  legislation  must 
necessarily  be  twice  deliberately  argued  by 
separate  senates,  acting  under  different  im- 
pressions, and  interposing^,  at  the  same 
time,  a  salutary  delay,  during  which  heato 
may  subside  ^  and  erroneous  views  be  cor- 
rected, requires  no  farther  illustration. 

It  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that 
there  existed  the  greiUest  difficulty  in  any 
attempt  which  might  have  been  made,  to 
give  weight  to  the  Nobles  as  a  separate 
chamber,  l^ie  community  at  large  looked 
to  reforms  deeply  affecting  the  immunities 
^  the  privileged  classy,  ^  the  most  obvi- 
wss  means  for  the  regeneration  of  the  king- 
dom at  large,  and  must  have  seen  wiUi 
jealousy  an  institution  like  an  Upper  House, 
which  placed  the  parties  who  were  princi- 
pally to  suffer  these  changes  in  a  condition 
to  impede,  or  altogether  prevent  them.  It 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  tliatthe  Cler- 
gy and  Noblos,  united  in  an  Upper  House, 
must  have  become  somewhat  partial  judges 
in  the  question  of  retrenching  and  limituig 
their  own  excluaive  privileges;  and,  be- 
sides the  ill-will  whien  the  Uommons  bore 
them  as  the  possessors  and  assertoia  of 
rights  infringing  on  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  might  be  justly  apprehended  that,  if 
the  scourge  destined  for  them  were  placed 
in  their  own  hand,  they  might  use  it  with 
the  chary  moderation  of  the  squire  in  the 
romance  of  Cervantes.  There  would  also 
have  been  reason  to  doubt  that,  when  the 
nation  was  so  much  divided  by  factions. 
two  Houses,  so  different  in  character  ana 
coaposition,  could  hardly  have  been 
Vol.  L  C 


brought  to  act  with  firmneas  and  liberality 
towards  each  other— that  the  one  would 
have  been  ever  scheming  for  the  recovery 
of  their  fbll  privileges,  supposing  they  had 
been  obligea  to  surrender  a  part  of  them, 
while  the  other  would  still  look  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  entirely  demo- 
cratical revolution.  In  this  way,  tlie  checks 
which  ought  to  have  acted  merely  to  re* 
strain  the  vioienoe  of  either  party,  might 
operate  as  die  means  of  oversettipg  &• 
constitution  which  they  were  inten&d  to 
preserve. 

Still,  it  must  be  observed,  that  while  tht 
King  retained  any  portion  of  authority,  he 
mi^t,  with  the  countenance  of  the  suppoe- 
ed  Upper  Chamber,  or  Senate,  have  balanc- 
ed the  profess  of  democracy.  Difficult  ae 
the  task  might  be,  an  attempt  towards  it 
ought  to  have  been  made.  But,  unhappily, 
the  King's  ear  was  successively  occupied 
by  two  sets  of  advisers,  one  of  whom  coun- 
selled him  to  surrender  every  thing  to  the 
humour  of  the  reformers  of  the  state,  while 
the  other  urged  him  to  resist  their  most 
reasonable  wishes  ^^without  conaidering 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  those,  who  had  the 
power  to  take  by  force  what  was  refused  to 
petition.  Mounier  and  Malouet  advocated 
the  establishment  ai  two  chambers  in  the 
Tiers  Etat,  and  Neeker  was  certainly  fa^ 
vourable  to  some  plan  of  the  kind ;  but  the 
Noblesse  thought  it  called  upon  them  for 
too  groM  a  sacrifice  of  their  privileges, 
thoogh  it  promised  to  ensure  what  remain* 
ed,  while  the  democratical  part  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  opposed  it  obstinately^  as  tend- 
ing to  arrest  the  march  of  the  revolution- 
arv  impulse. 

Five  or  sii  weeks  elspsed  in  useless  de- 
bates coneeming  the  form  in  which  the  Es- 
tates should  vote }  durinff  which  period  the 
Tiers  Etat  ahowed,  br  their  boldness  and 
decision,  that  they  knew  the  advantage 
which  the^  held,  and  were  sensible  that  the 
other  bodies,  if  they  meant  to  retain  the 
influence  of  their  situation  in  any  shape, 
must  unite  with  them,  on  the  principle  ac- 
cording to  which  smaller  drops  of  water  are 
attraoted  by  the  larger.  This  came  to  pass 
accordingly.  The  Tiers  Etat  were  joined 
by  the  whole  body  of  inferior  clergy,  and 
by  aome  of  the  noblea,  and  on  17th  June, 
1789,  proceeded  to  constitute  themselves  a 
legislative  body,  exclusively  competent  in 
itself  to  the  entire  province  of  legislation  ; 
and,  renouncing  the  name  of  the  Third  Es- 
tate, which  reminded  men  they  were  only 
one  out  of  three  bodies,  they  adopted  that 
of  the  National  AssemUy,  and  avowed 
themselves,  not  merely  the  diird  branch  oi' 
the  repreaentative  body,  but  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  France,  nay 
the  people  themselves,  wielding  in  person 
the  whole  gigantio  powers  of  th^  realm. 
They  now  cUuiied  the  character  of  a  con- 
stituent body,  BO  longer  limited  to  the  task 
of  merely  requiring  a  redress  of  grievan- 
ces, for  which  they  bad  been  originally  ap- 
Kinted.  bat  warranted  to  destroy  and  re- 
ild  whatever  they  thought  proper  in  the 
constitutioB  of  the  sUte.  It  is  not  easy,  on 
•0 J  ovdiMiy  prinetpto,  to  see  bow  a  repre  • 
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MBtatioB,  convoked  forte«rUin  puipoM. 
■od  with  eertoin  limited  powera.  ■boald 
thiu  eaaeatiaUT  alter  their  own  character, 
•ad  aet  themaelTea  in  auch  a  different  rela- 
tion to  the  crown  and  the  nation,  from  that 
to  which  their  commiaaiona  reatrieted 
them ;  bat  the  National  Aaaenblj  were  well 
nwate,  that,  in  extending  their  powera  far 
beyond  tiia  tenna  of  Uieae  commiaaiona, 
they  only  fulfilled  the  wiahea  of  their  eon- 
•titnenta,  and  that,  in  aaavming  to  them- 
eeWea  ao  ample  an  authority,  they  would 
be  aupported  Dy  the  whole  nation,  except- 
ingthe  priTUeged  eiden. 

The  National  Aaaembly  proceeded  to  ex- 
erciae  their  power  with  the  aame  audacity 
which  they  had  ahown  in  aaauminff  it. 
They  paaaed  a  aweeping  decree,  by  wnich 
they  declared  all  the  exiating  taxea  to  be 
illegal  impoaitiona,  the  collection  of  which 
they  aanctioned  only  for  the  preaent,  and 
aa  an  interim  arranffement,  until  the  v  ahonld 
haTO  time  to  eatamiah  the  financial  regula- 
tiona  of  the  atate  upon  an  equal  and  perma* 
neat  footing. 

The  Kins,  acting  under  the  adrice  of 
Necker,  and  ftilfilling  the  piomiae  made  on 
hia  part  by  the  Archbiahop  of  Sena,  hia 
former  miniater,  had,  aa  we  have  aeen,  aa- 
aembled  the  Statee-general ;  but  he  waa  not 
prepared  for  the  change  of  the  Thiid  Ea- 
tate  into  the  National  Aaaembly,  and  for  the 
pretenaiona  which  it  aaaerted  in  the  latter 
character.  Terrified,  and  it  waa  little  won- 
der, at  the  audden  riae  of  thia  gigantic  and 
all-overahadowing  fabric,  Louia  became  in- 
clined to  liaten  to  thoae  who  counaelled 
him  to  combat  thia  new  and  formidable  au- 
thority, by  oppoaittg  to  it  the  weight  of  roy- 
al power  (  to  be  exerciaed,  howoTer,  with 
auch  attention  to  the  newly-aaaerted  popu- 
lar opiniona,  and  with  auch  ample  aurrender 
of  the  obaoxioua  part  of  the  royal  preroga^ 
tive,  aa  might  flntiiy  the  riaing.mirit  of 
freedom.  For  thia  purpoae  a  Royal  Sitting 
waa  appointed,  at  which  the  King  in  peraon 
waa  to  meet  the  Three  Eatatea  <^  hia  king- 
dom, and  propoae  a  acheme  which,  it  waa 
hoped,  might  unite  all  partiea,  and  tranquil- 
liae  all  minda.  The  name  and  form  of  thia 
Stmee  JZoyola  waa  perhapa  not  well  choa- 
en,  aa  being  too  nearW  allied  to  thoae  of  a 
Bed  of  Juatice,  in  which  the  King  waa  ac- 
xnatomed  to  exerciae  imperatiTe  authority 
cyrer  the  Parliament :  and  the  proceeding 
waa  calculated  to  awaken  recollection  of  the 
highly  unpopular  Royal  Sitting  on  the  19th 
November,  1787,  the  diaplacing  of  Necker, 
and  the  baniahment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

But,  aa  if  thia  had  not  been  aufficient,  an 
vnhappy  accident,  which  almoat  reaembled 
a  fktalify,  deranged  thia  project,  destroyed 
•n  the  grace  which  might,  on  the  King^a 
part,  have  attended  the  meaaure,  and  in 
place  of  it^  threw  the  odium  upon  the  conrt 
of  having  mdirectly  attempted  the  forcible 
dSaaolution  of  the  Aaaembly,  while  it  in- 
▼eated  the  membera  of  that  MMly  with  the 
WMwlar  character  of  ateady  patnota,  wlioae 
Muon,  courage,  and  preaenee  of  mind,  had 
foiled  the  atroke  of  authority,  which  had 
Veen  aimed  at  their  exiatence. 

rhe  Hall  of  the  Commons  waa  fixed  op- 


en fbr  the  pnrpoaea  of  the  Rml  Sit||ng,  aa 
the  largeat  of  the  three  whicn  were  occu- 
pied bj  the  Three  Eatatea,  and  workfiaea 
were  employed  in  making  the  neceaaary 
arrangements  and  alterationa.  Thoae  altera 
ationa  were  imprudently  commenced*  be- 
fore holding  any  communication  on  the 
aubject  with  the  National  Aaaembly  3  and  it 
waa  aimply  notified  to  their  preaident,  Bail- 
li,  by  the  maater  of  die  royal  ceremoniea, 
that  the  King  had  auapended  the  meeting 
of  the  Aaaembly  until  the  Royal  Sitting 
ahould  have  taken  place.  Bailli,  the  preai* 
dent,  well  known  aherwardr  by  hia  tragical 
fate,  reftiaed  to  attend  to  an  order  ao  mti- 
mated,  and  the  members  of  Aaaembly,  up- 
on reaorting  to  their  ordinary  place  of  meet- 
ing, found  It  full  of  workmen,  and  guarded 
by  aoldiera.  Thia  led  to  one  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  acenea  of  the  Revolution. 

The  repreaentaUvea  of  the  nation,  thua 
expelled  by  armed  guards  from  their  prop* 
er  place  of  aaaemblage,  found  refbge  in  a 
common  Tennia-court,  while  a  thunder- 
atorm,  emblem  of  the  moral  tempest  which 
raged  on  the  earth,  poured  down  iu  terrora 
from  the  heavena.  It  waa  thua  that,  expoa- 
ed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
with  the  wretched  accommodaliona  which 
such  a  place  afforded,  the  members  of  Aa- 
aembly took,  and  attested  by  their  respec- 
tive signatures,  a  aolemn  oath,  to  continue 
their  aittinga  until  the  constitution  of  the 
country  should  be  fixed  on  a  solid  basis. 
The  scene  waa  of  a  kind  to  midie  the  deep- 
eat  impreaaton  both  on  the  actora  and  the 
apectatora:  although,  looking  back  at  the 
diatance  or  ao  many  years,  we  are  tempted 
to  aak  at  what  period  the  National  Aaaem- 
bly would  have  been  diaaolved,  had  they 
auiered  literally  to  their  celebrated  oath  7 
But  the  conduct  of  the  government  waa  in 
every  reapect  worthy  of  cenaure.  The 
probabilily  of  thia  extraordinary  occurrence 
might  eaatly  have  been  foreaeen.  If  mere 
want  of  conaideration  gave  riae  to  it,  the 
king's  miniaters  were  moat  culpably  care- 
leaa  ^  if  the  cloain^  of  the  hall,  and  sua- 
landing  of  the  aitUnga  of  the  Aaaembly, 
was  intended  by  way  m  eiperiment  upon  ita 
temper  and  patience,  it  waa  aa  act  or  mad- 
neaa,  equal  to  that  of  irritating  an  already 
exaaperated  lion.  1^  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  conduct  of  the  court  had  the 
worst  possible  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
and  prepared  them  to  view  witli  dislike  and 
auspicion  all  propoaitiona  emanating  from 
the  throne  3  wnile  the  magnanimoua  firm- 
neaa  and  unanimity  of  the  Assembly  seem- 
ed that  of  men  determined  to  undergo  mar- 
tvrdom,  rather  than  deaert  the  aaaertion  <tf 
their  own  rights,  and  thoae  of  the  people. 

At  the  Royal  Sitting,  which  took  place 
three  dayn  after  the  vow  of  the  Tennia- 
court,  a  plan  was  propoaed  by  the' King,  of- 
fering auch  aecunty  for  the  liberty  or  thtt 
aubject,  aa  would  a  year  before  have  been 
received  with  graterul  rapture  :  but  it  warn 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Louia  XVI.  neither  ttt 
recede  nor  advance  at  the  fortunate  m^ 
meat.    Happy  would  it  have  been  for  lum. 
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for  Frtnce,  lad  for  Europe,  if  the  ecienee 
of  AfltrologT,  once  eo  much  respected,  had 
in  reality  aiTorded  the  means  of  aelecting 
lucky  days.  Few  of  his  were  marked  with 
a  white  itone. 

By  the  icbeme  which  he  proposed,  the 
King  renounced  the  power  of  taxation,  and 
the  right  of  borrowing  money,  except  to  a 
trifling  extent,  with9at  assent  of  the  States- 
genaral ;  he  invited  tho  assembly  to  form  a 
plan  for  reoulating  UUm  de  caehtt.  and  ac- 
uowledged  the  personal  freedom  of  the  8ul>> 
fact ;  he  iworided  for  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
oat  not  without  a  recommendation  that  some 
check  should  be  placed  upon  its  licence  | 
and  he  remitted  to  the  States,  as  the  proper 
authority,  the  abolition  of  the  gabelUf  and 
other  unequal  or  oppressive  taxes. 

But  all  these  boons  availed  nothing,  and 
seemed  to  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, hut  a  tardy  and  ungracious  mode  of 
resij^ning  ririits  which  the  crown  haa  long 
usurped,  and  only  now  restored  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  wrested  from 
its  gripe.  In  addition  to  this,  oifeace  was 
taken  at  the  tone  and  terms  adopted  in  the 
royal  address.  The  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly conceived  that  the  expression  of  the 
roval  will  was  brought  forward  in  too  imper- 
ative a  form.  They  were  oOended  that 
the  King  should  have  recommended  the 
exclusion  of  speetatora  from  the  sittings  of 
the  Assembly  ^aad  much  displeasure  was 
occasioned  by  hia  declaring,  thus  late^  their 
deliberations  and  decrees  on  the  subject  of 
taxes  illegal.  But  the  discontent  was  sum- 
med up  and  raised  to  the  height  by  the  con-, 
eluding  article  of  the  roval  address,  in  which . 
■otwithstanding  their  ute  declarations,  aao 
oath  not  to  break  up  their  sittings  until 
they  had  completed  a  coastiratton  foe 
France,  the  King  presumed,  by  his  own  sole 
authority,  to  dissolve  the  Estates.  To  con- 
olade,  Necker,  upon  whom  alone  among 
the  ministers  the  popular  party  reposed 
confidence,  had  absented  himself  from  the 
Royal  Sitting,  and  thereby  intimated  his 
dineontent  wiUi  the  scheme  proposed. 

l*his  plan  of  a  constitutional  reformation 
was  received  with  great  applause  by  the 
Clergy  and  the  Nobles,  while  the  Third  Es- 
Ute  listened  in  sullen  silence.  They  knew 
little  of  the  human  mind,  who  supposed  that 
Uie  display  of  prerogative  which  had  been 
•o  oi\en  successfully  resisted,  eould  influ- 
ence such  a  body,  or  induee  them  to  de- 
scend from  the  station  of  power  which  they 
had  gained,  and  to  render  themaelyes  ridU- 
alons  bv  rosctndiag  the  vow  which  they  had 
••  lately  taken. 

The  King  having,  by  his  own  proper  au- 
thority, dissolved  the  Assembly,  left  the 
hall,  followed  by  the  Nobles  end  part  of  the 
Clergy ;  but  the  remaining  memoers,  who 
had  remained  silent  and  sullen,  immediate- 
ly resumed  their  sitting.  The  King,  sup- 
fNMing  him  resolute  to  ansert  the  preroga- 
tive which  his  own  voice  had  but  just 
claimed,  had  no  alternative  but  tliat  of  ex- 
pelltat  them  bv  furee,  nad  thus  supporting 
bis  order  for  disaolatioo  of  the  Assembly ; 
Imt,  air  lys  halting  between  two  opinions, 
Lovis  e  qiloyed  ao  rougher  means  of  ve- 


movin^  them  than  a  seatle  summons  to  dis* 
perse  ^  mtimated  by  the  royal  master  of  cer- 
emonies. To  this  officer,  not  certainly  the 
most  formidable  satellite  of  arbitrary  pow* 
er^  Mirabeau  ^plied  with  energetic  deter- 
mination,— "  Slave !  return  to  Uiy  master^ 
and  tell  him,  that  his  bayonets  alone  can 
drive  from  their  post  the  reprasentativea 
of  the  people.'' 

The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  pass  a 
decree,  that  they  adhered  to  their  oatii  tak- 
en in  the  Tennis-court,  while  by  another 
they  declared  that  their  own  persons  were 
inviolable ;  and  that  whosoever  shc^uld  at- 
tempt to  execute  any  restraint  or  violence 
upon  a  representative  of  the  people,  should 
be  thereby  guilty  of  the  crime  of  high 
treason  aoainst  the  nation. 

Tl^ir  firmness,  ioined  to  the  inviolabili- 
ty with  which  they  nad  invested  themselves, 
and  the  commotions  which  had  broken  out 
at  Paris,  compelled  the  King  to  give  way, 
and  renounce  his  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
States,  which  continued  their  sittings  under 
their  new  title  of  the  National  Assembly: 
while  at  different  intervals,  and  by  differ- 
ent manoBuvres,  the  Chambers  of  the  Clergy 
and  Nobles  united  with  them,  or,  more 
properly,  were  merved  and  absorbed  in  one 
general  body.  Had  that  Assembly  beea 
universally  as  pure  in  its  intentions  as  we 
verily  believe  to  have  been  the  case  with 
many  or  most  of  its  members,  the  French 
government,  now  lying  dead  at  their  feet, 
might,  like  the  clay  of  Prometheus,  have 
received  new  animation  from  their  hand. 

But  the  National  Assembly,  though  al- 
most unanimous  in  resisting  the  authoritjr  of 
the  crown,  and  in  opposing  the  claims  ofthe 
privileged  classes,  was  much  divided  re- 
spectiag  ulterior  views,  and  carried  in  its  bo- 
som the  seeds  of  internal  dissension,  and  the 
jarring  elements  of  at  least  four  parties, 
which  had  afterwards  their  successive  en- 
trance and  exit  on  the  revolutionary  stage  $ 
or  rather  one  followed  the  other  like  sue- 
cessive  billows,  each  obliterating  and  de- 
stroying the  marks  its  predecessor  had  left 
on  the  beach. 

The  First  and  most  practical  division 
of  these  legislators,  was  the  class  headed 
by  Mounier,  one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  an 
one  ofthe  best  and  worthiest  men  in  France, 
by  Mftlouet  and  others.  They  were  patrons 
of  a  scheme  at  which  we  have  a]  ready  hint- 
ed, and  thought  France  ought  to  look  fov 
some  ofthe  institutions  favourable  to  fk-ae- 
doiQ,  to  England,  whose  freedom  had  flour- 
ished so  lon^.  To  transplant  the  British 
oak,  with  all  ita  contorted  branches  and  ex- 
tended roots,  would  have  been  a  Cruitleee 
attempt,  but  the  infant  tree  of  liberty  might 
have  been  tau^t  to  grow  after  the  some  fash- 
ion. Modem  France,  like  England  of  old, 
might  have  retained  such  of  her  own  ancient 
laws,  forms,  or  reflations,  as  still  were  re- 
garded by  the  nation  with  an^  portion  of 
respect,  intermingling  them  with  such  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  ss  were  required  by 
the  liberal  spirit  of  modem  times,  and  tho 
whole  might  have  been  formed  oe  the  prin- 
eiples  of  British  fteedom.  The  nation 
ii»ight  thus,  in  building  its  own  bulwariUiy 
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have  profited  by  tlie  plan  of  thoee  which 
had  »o  long  resisted  the  temoett.    It  is 
true,  the  French  legislature  could  not  hare 
promised  tliemseWes,  by  the    adoption  of 
this  course,  to  form  at  once  a  perfect  and 
entire  system  ;  but  they  might  have  secur- 
ed the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject,  the 
trialby  jury,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  ngnt  of  granting  or  withholding  the 
■npolivs  necessary  for  conducting  the  state, 
•—or  itself  the  strongest  of  all  guarantees 
for  national  freedom,  and  that  of  which, 
when  once  vested  in  their  own  representa- 
tives, the  people  will  never  permit  them  to 
be  depri-ed.  They  might  have  adopted  alao 
other  checks,  balances,  and  controls,  es- 
sential to  the  permanence  of  s  free  coun- 
try ;  and  having  laid  so  strong  a  foundation, 
there  would  have  been  time  to  experience 
their  use  as  well  as  their  stability,  and  to 
introduce  gradually  such  further  improve- 
ments, additions,  or  alterations,  as  the  state 
of  France  should  appear  to  require,  after 
experience  of  those  which  they  had  adopted. 
But  besides  that  the  national  spirit  might 
be  revolted,  (not  unnaturally,  however  un- 
wisely,) at  Dorrowing  the  essential  pecul- 
iarities of  their  new  constitution  from  a 
country  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
consider  as  the  natural  rival  of  their  own, 
there  existed  among  the  French  a  iealousy 
of  the  crown,  and  especially  of  tne  privi- 
leged classee,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
lately  engaged  in  political  hostility,  which 
4iainclined  the  greater  part  of  the  Assembly 
to  trust  tho  King  with  mubh  authority,  or 
the  Nobles  with  that  influence  which  any 
imitation  of  the  English  constitution  must 
have  assigned  to  them.    A  fear  prevailed, 
that  whatever  privileges  should  be  left  to 
the  King  or  Nobles,  would  be  so  many 
means  of  attack  fumithed  to  them  against 
the  new  system.    Joined  to  this  was  the 
ambition  of  creating  at  once,  and  by  their 
own  united  wisdom,  a  constitution  as  per- 
fect as  the  armed  personification  of  Wis- 
dom in  the  heathen  in^thology.    England 
bad  worked  her  way,  from  practical  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  into  the  adoption  of  gen- 
eral maxims  of  government.    It  was   re- 
nerved,  thought  most  of  the  National  As- 
8embl]|r,  for  France,  to  adopt  a  nobler  and 
more  intellectual  course,  and,  by  laying 
down  abstract  doctrines  of  public  right,  to 
deduce  from  these  their  rules  of  practical 
legislation ;— just  as  it  is  said,  that  in  the 
French  naval-yards  their  vessels  are  con- 
structed upon   the  principles  of  abstract 
natbematics,  while  those  io  England  are, 
cw  were,  cheifly  built  upon  the  more  tecb< 
nieal  and  mechanioal  rules.    But  it  seems 
oe>this  and  other  occasions  to  have  eseap- 
ed  these  scute  reasoners.  that  beams  and 
planks  sre  subiect  to  certain  analterable 
patnral  laws,  while  man  is,  by  the  various 
passions  aoting  in  his  nature,  in  contradic- 
tion often  to  the  suggestions  of  his  under- 
standing, as  weH  as  by  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  soeiety,  liable  to  a  thousand 
▼•nations,  a!l  of  which  call  for  limitatioos 
and  exceptions  qaaliiying  whatever  general 
maxims  may  be  adopted  concoming  nis  du- 
tieo  Md  his  rifhtt. 


All  such  considerations  were  spumed  by 
the  numerous  body  of  the  new  French  le« 

Sislature,  who  resolved,  in  imitation  of  Me* 
ea,  to  fling  into  their  renovating  kettle 
every  existing  joint  and  member  of  their 
old  constitution,  in  order  to  its  perfect  v&d 
entire  renovation.  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  liable  to  three  great  objections. 
Arsf,  that  the  practical  inferences  deduc- 
ed from  the  abstract  principle  were  ahrays 
liable  to  challenge  by  those,  who,  in  logical 
language,  denied  the  minor  of  the  proposi- 
tion, or  asserted  that  the  conclusion  was  ir- 
regularly deduced  from  the  premises.  See- 
ondly.  that  the  legislators,  thus  grounding 
the  whole  basis  of  their  intended  constitu- 
tion upon  speculative  political  opinions, 
strongly  resembled  the  tailors  of  Laputa, 
who,  without  condescending  to  taiie  meas- 
ure of  their  customers,  like  brethren  of  the 
trade  elsewhere,  took  the  girth  and  altitude 
of  the  person  by  mathematical  calculation, 
and  if  the  clothes  did  not  fit,  as  was  almost 
si  ways  the  case,  thought  it  ample  consola- 
tion for  the  party  concerned  to  he  assured, 
that,  as  they  worked  from  infallible  rules 
of  art,  the  error  could  only  be  occasioned 
b^  his  own  faulty  and  irregular  conforma- 
tion of  figure.  Thirdly,  A  legislature 
which  contents-  itself  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  is  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  may  hope  to  attain  their  end,  and 
in  presenting  it  to  the  people  may  be  enti- 
tled to  say,  that,  although  the  plan  is  not 
perfect,  it'partakes  in  that  but  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  earthly  institutions,  while  it 
comorehends  the  elements  of^  as  much 
good  as  the  actual  state  of  society  permits  -, 
but  fh>m  the  law-ntakers,  who  begin  by  de- 


stroying all  existing  enactments,  and  a 

it  as  their  dut^  entirely  to  renovate  the 
constitution  of'^a  country,  nothing  short  of 
absolute  perfection  can  be  accepted^  They 
can  shelter  themselves  under  no  respect  to 
ancient  prejudices  which  thev  have  contn- 
dicted,  or  to  circumstances  orsociety  which 
they  have  thrown  out  of  consideration. 
They  must  follow  up  to  the  uttennost  the 
principle  they  have  adopted,  and  their  in- 
stitutions can  never  be  nxed  or  secure Yrom 
the  encroachments  of  succeeding  innova- 
tors,while  they  retain  any  taint  of  that  falli- 
bility to  which  all  human  inventions  are 
necesxaril^  subject. 

The  majority  of  the  French  Assembly  en- 
terUined,  nevertheless,  the  ambitious  view 
of  making  a  constitution,  correstMnding  in 
everv  respect  to  those  propositions  they 
had  laid  down  as  embracing  the  rights  of 
man,  which,  if  it  should  not  nappen  to  suit 
the  condition  of  their  country,  would  nev- 
ertheless  be  such  as  oughi  to  have  suited 
it,  but  for  the  irregulsr  pUv  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  the  artificial  habits  acquired  in 
an  artificial  state  of  aociety.  But  this  ma- 
joritpr  differed  among  themselves  in  this  ee- 
sential  particular,  that  the  skcohd  division 
of  the  legislature,  holding  that  of  Monnier 
for  the  first,  was  disposed  to  place  at  the 
head  of  their  newly-manufactured  govern* 
mont  the  reignins;  king,  Lpnis  XVI.  This 
resolntion  in  his  favour  misht  be  partly  oet 
of  regard  t»  the  long  psrtiuity  of  the  nation 
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to  the  Honae  of  Bonitai,  P«rtlj  oat  of  re- 
■peot  for  the  philanthropical  and  accomodatp 
ing  chancter  of  Loaia.  We  may  conceire 
iJoo.  that  La  Fayette,  bred  a  aoldier,  and 
Baillt,  edoeated  «  maoiatrate,  had  atill,  not- 
withataodinff  their  political  creed,  a  natural, 
th^gh  unphiloaophieal  partiality  to  their 
weU-meamng  and  ill-fated  aoTereign,  and 
a  conacientiona  deaire  to  relax,  ao  far  aa 
hia  particular  inieraat  waa  concerned,  their 
general  role  of  roTerainff  all  that  had  previ- 
oualy  had  a  politieal  euatence  in  France. 

A  THiKD  faction,  entertaining  the  aame 
articlea  of  political  creed  with  La  Fayette, 
BailUy  and  othera,  carried  them  macn  far- 
ther, and  aet  at  defiance  the  acruplea  which 
limited  the  two  firat  partiea  in  thetr  career  of 
reformation.  Theae  laat  agreed  with  I^  Fay- 
ette  on  the  neceaaity  of  reconatnicting  the 
whole  goiremment  upon  a  new  baaia,  without 
which  entire  innovation,  they  further  agreed 
with  him,  that  it  muat  have  been  perpetu- 
ally liable  to  the  chance  of  a  coonter-reTo- 
Inticn.  But  carrying  their  argomenta  far- 
ther than  the  Conatitutional  party,  aa  the 
fbllowera  of  Fayette,  theae  bolder  tlieoriata 
pleaded  the  inconaiatenc^  and  danger  of 
placing  at  the  head  of  their  new  aystem  of 
reformed  and  regenerated  goTcmment,  a 

Crince  accuatomed  to  conaider  himself,  aa 
Y  inheritance,  the  legitimate  poaaeaaor  of 
•oaolote  power.  They  urged  that,  like  the 
■nake  and  peaaant  in  the  ftble,  it  waa 
impoMible  that  the  momurch  and  hia  demo- 
ermtieal  coonaellon  could  forget,  the  one 
the  loaa  of  hia  power,  the  other  the  conatant 
temptation  which  muat  beset  the  King  to 
attempt  ita  recovery.  With  more  consis- 
tency, therefore,  than  the  Conatitutional- 
kta.  tnia  third  oarly  of  politiciana  became 
decided  Repuhlioana,  determined  upon  ob- 
literating from  the  new  conatitution  every 
name  and  veatigo  of  monarchy. 

The  men  of  lettera  in  the  Assembly  were, 
many  oC  them,  atUched  to  thia  faction. 
Tliey  had  originally  been  kept  in  the  back- 
^  groond  by  the  lawyera  and  mereantile  part 
ef  the  AsaemMy.  Many  of  them  poaaesaed 
great  talenta.aod  were  by  nature  men  of 
Eonoor  and  of  virtne. '  But  in  great  revolu- 
tiona,  it  ia  impoaaible  to  res'ist  the  dixtyine 
effect  of  enthuaiaatie  feeling  and  excited 
paaaion.  In  the  violence  of  their  zeal  for 
the  libertv  of  France,  they  too  frequently 
adopted  the  maxim,  that  ao  glorious  an  ob- 
ject aanctioned  almoat  any  meana  which 
oould  be  uaed  to  attain  it.  Under  the  ex- 
aggerated influence  of  a  mistaken  patriot- 
iam,  they  were  too  apt  to  forget  that  a  crime 
remaina  the  aame  in  character  even  when 
perpetrated  in  a  public  canae.* 


•  A  siagulaf  Inaianee  ofthls  ovarttrakMii  and 
daofarousentkasiaam  is  givao  by  tCadama  Roland. 
It  beiog  Uw  porposs  to  rouse  tbe  fsan  and  apirit 
of  th«  people,  and  direct  their  animoeity  a^net 
Um  court  party,  Grangooeuve  agreed  that  }m  him- 
self ahouM  he  mordered,  by  perMmii  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  ia  eneh  a  nanner  that  the  luapieion  of 
the  erioM  shoidd  att^eh  itself  to  the  aristoeraU. 
Ho  want  to  the  plaee  appointed,  but  Ohabot,  wh» 
wae  to  have  ehurMl  Mm  ni«.  n«i  *  '" 

aelf,] 


It  waa  among  theae  ardent  men  thai  firvt 
aroae  the  idea  of  forming  a  club,  or  aociety, 
to  aerve  aa  a  point  of  union  for  those  who 
entertained  the  aame  political  aentiicento. 
Once  united^  they  rendered  their  sittingi 
ptublic,  combined  them  with  affiliated  aocie- 
ties  in  all  parta  of  France,  and  could  tbua, 
aa  from  one  common  centre,  agitate  the 
most  remote  frontiers  with  the  poaaionate 
feelinca  which  electrified  the  metropolis. 
This  tormidabie  weapon  was,  in  procons  of 
time,  wrested  out  of  tlie  handa  of  the  Fed- 
eralista,  aa  the  original  republicans  were 
invidiously  called,  by  the  fhction  who  were 
generally  termed  Jacobins,  from  their  iaflu- 
ence  in  that  aociety,  and  whose  exixtence 
mnd  peculiaritiea  aa  a  party,  we  have  now 
to  notice. 

As  yet  thia  fourth,  and,  as  it  afterwar-la 
proved,  moat  formidable  party,  lurked  in  se* 
cret  among  the  republicans  of  a  higher  or- 
der and  purer  aentiments,  oa  they,  on  tiieir 
part,  had  not  yet  raiaed  the  mask,  or  ven- 
tured to  declare  openly  against  the  plan  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Jacobins 
were  termed,  in  ridicule.  Let  Enragh,  by 
the  Repablicana^  who,  seeing  in  them  only  ' 
ni€n  or  a  fiery  diapoaition,  and  \iolence  of 
deportment  and  declamation,  vainly  thought 
they  could  haUoo  them  on,  and  call  them 
off,  at  their  pleaaure.  Thev  were  yet  to 
learn,  that  when  foree  ia  solemnly  appeal- 
ed to,  the  atronseat  and  moat  ferocious,  as 
they  must  be  foremost  in  the  battle,  will 
not  loae  their  ahare  of  the  spoil,  and  are 
more  likely  io  make  the  lion'a  partition. 
Theae  Jacobina  affected  to  carry  the  ideas 
of  liberty  and  equality  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant lengths,  and  were  laughed  at  and  ridi- 
culed in  the  Assemblv  aa  a  sort  of  fanatics, 
too  absurd  to  be  dreaoed.  Their  character, 
indeed,  waa  too  exaggerated,  their  habita 
too  openly  profligate,  their  mannera  too 
abominably  coarae,  their  schemes  too  ex- 
travagantly violent,  to  be  produced  to  open 
day,  while  yet  the  decent  forma  of  aoriety 
were  observed.  But  thev  were  not  the  less 
auccessftil  in  gaining  the  lower  daseea, 
whose  cause  they  pretended  peculiarly  te 
eapooae,  whose  paasiona  they  inflamed  by 
an  eloquence  autted  to  such  hearera,  and 
whoae  tastea  they  flattered  by  affectation  of 
brutal  mannera  and  vulgar  dress.  They 
aoon,  by  theae  arts,  attached  to  themaelven 
a  lar^  body  of  followera.  violently  inflam- 
ed with  the  prejudicea  which  had  been  in- 
fteaed  into  their  minds,  and  too  boldly  des- 
perate to  hesitate  at  any  measurea  whicft 
should  be  recommended  by  their  ^ma- 
gogues.  What  might  be  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  these  men  cannot  |be  known.  We 
can  hardly  give  any  of  them  credit  for  be- 

oo  hii  poltroonery.  Yet,  what  was  this  patriotic 
devotion,  save  a  plan  to  support  a  fahw  accusation 
a^inst  the  innocent,  hy  aa  act  of  morder  and  sui- 
cide, which,  if  the  scheme  •ocoeoded,  waa  to  lead 
to  majimcre  and  proMription  ?  The  same  falM,  ex- 
aggerated, and  distorted  Tiews,  of  the  public  good 
eentrtng ,  aa  it  aeenied  to  then,  fa  the  esUbtishaont 
of  a  pure  rapubUe,  led  Bamave  and  others  to 
liate  the  massacres  of  Seplember.    Host  of  tl 

the  Liberty  which  thev  hU 


Maad,  that  Mgh-splrilsd  rspublican,  dilates  u    I  empty 


of  a  pure  rapubUe,  led  Bamave  and  others  to  pal- 
liate  the  massacres  of  Seplember.  Host  of  them 
might  havoaaid  of  the  Liberty  which  they  had 
worshipped,  that  at  their  death  they  found  it  an 
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liif  fuii  eaoofb  to  hava  aaj  fmI  MtrioUc 
feeling,  howerer  estnTaniiUjr  ffistorted. 
Most  probobly,  oocfa  .had  fonoed  some 
▼ago^  prospeot  of  tormioating  tbo  ailair  to 
his  wn  advantage  ;  but  inlhia  meantime , 
all  apM^l  io  tlie  neceaaitjr  of  anatainiog  the 
roToTotioiiary  impalae,  of  deferring  the  re- 
tarn  of  order  ana  qaiet,  and  of  resitting  and 
derannng  any  deaeription  of  orderly  and 
peaceful  government.  They  were  tenaible 
that  the  return  of  law,  under  any  eatablish- 
ed  and  regular  form  whataoever,  must  ren- 
der them  .na  oontemptiMe  aa  odioua,  and 
wero  determined  to  avail  themaelves  of  the 
diaorder  while  it  lasted,  and  to  anatch  at  and 
•igoy  such  portiona  of  the  national  wreck 
aa  the  tempeat  might  throw  within  their  in- 
dividual reach. 

Thik  foul  and  desperate  faction  could  not, 
by  all  the  activity  it  used,  have  attained  the 
•way  which  it  exerted  amongst  the  lees  of 
the  people,  without  possessing  and  exercis- 
ing exten8i\ely  the  power  of  suborning  in- 
IVsrior  levders  among  the  populace.  It  has 
been  generally  aaserted.  tnat  means  for  at- 
t«iining  this  important  ooiect  were  supplied 
by  the  immense  wealth  of  the  nearest 
prince  of  the  blood  roy4l,  that  Duke  of 
Orleans,  whose  name  is  so  unhappily  mixed 
with  the  hiatory  of  this  perioo.  By  his 
largesses,  accoroing  to  the  general  report 
of  historians,  a  number  of  the  most  violent 
writers  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers  were 

Ensioned,  who  deluged  the  jpuolic  with 
ae  news  and  violent  abuae.  This  prince, 
it  is  said,  recompensed  those  popular  and 
ferocioua  orators,  who  nightly  harangued 
the  people  in  the  Palais  Royale,  snd  open- 
ly stimulated  them  to  the  most  violent  ag- 
greaaions  upon  the  pereons  and  property  ot 
obnoxious  iadividun.  fVom  the  same  un- 
happy man's  coffers  were  ptid  numbers  of 
those  who  regnlsrly  attended  on  the  debates 
of  the  Assembly,  crowded  the  galleries  to 
the  exclusion  oi  the  public  at  large,  ap- 
plauded, faiaaed,  exercised  sa  almost  domi- 
neering influence  in  the  national  councils, 
and  were  Bometimes  addreaaed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  as  if  they  had 
themaelveA  been  the  people  of  whom  they 
were  the  acum  and  the  relVise. 

Fouler  aocuaationa  even  than  these  char- 
ges were  brought  forward.  Bands  of  stran- 
gers, men  of  wild,  haggard,  and  ferocious 
appearance,  whose  perMms  the  ttill  watch- 
ittl  police  of  Paris  were  unacquainted  vrith, 
began  to  b«  aeen  in  the  metropolis,  like 
those  obscene  and  ill-omened  birds  which 
are  seldom  visible  except  before  a  atorm. 
All  theae  m-ere  understocK)  to  be  suborned 
by  the  Duke  of  Orfeans  and  his  agents,  to 
unite  with  the  ignorant,  violent,  eomipted 
populace  of  the  great  metropolis  of  France, 
ibff  the  purpoae  of  urging  and  guiding  them 
to  aotiona  of  terror  and  cruelty.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  theae  manaavrea  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  a  change  of  dynastf ,  which 
should  gratify  the  Duke  of  Orleaaa^revenge 
by  the  depoaitioo  of  hia  ooasiUf  and  his  am- 
bition by  enthroning  himself  in  hia  stead, 
or  at  least  by  nohiinating  Kim  Lieutenant 
•f  fVuice,  with  all  the  royal  powera.  The 
•lott  daring  and  aMcrupulout  araoagtt  the 


Jacobina  are  sail  originally  to  have  belong- 
ed  to  the  fketion  or  Orleans}  but  an  he 
manifested  a  want  of  decision,  and  did  not 
avail  himself  of  opportunities  of  pushing 
his  fortune,  they  aniodoned  their  leader, 
(whom  they  continued,  however,  to  flatter 
and  deceive,)  and,  at  the  head  of  the  parti- 
sans collected  for  his  service,  and  paid 
from  his  finances^  they  pursued  the  patn  of 
their  individual  fortunes. 

Besides  the  varioua  parties  which  we 
have  detailed,  and  whicn  gradually  devel- 
oped their  discordant  sentiments  as  the 
Revolution  proceeded,  the  Assembly  con- 
tained the  usual  proportion  cf  that  pru- 
dent clasa  of  politicians  who  are  suided  bv 
eventa,  and  who,  in  the  days  of  CromweU, 
called  themselves  "  Waiters  upon  Provi- 
dence j" — men  who  might  boast,  with  the 
miller  m  tlie  tale,  that  though  thev  could 
not  direct  the  course  of  the  wind,  they 
could  adjust  their  sails  so  as  to  profit  by  i^ 
blow  (Vom-^hat  quarter  it  would. 

All  the  various  parties  in  the  Asseevbly, 
by  whoae  division  the  King  misht,  by  tem- 
porizing measures,  have  surely  proflted, 
were  united  in  adeterroiutMl  course  of  hos- 
tility to  the  crown  and  lU  preiensions,  by 
the  course  which  Louis  XVI.  wss  unfortu- 
nately advised  to  pursue.  It  had  heen  le- 
aolved  to  assume  a  menacing  attitude,  and 
to  place  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
force.    Orders  were  given  accordingly. 

Meeker,  though  spprovinff  of  many  parte 
of  the  proposal  made  to  the  Assembly  at  the 
roval  sitting,  had  tttrongly  dissented  fiem 
others,  and  had  opposed  the  measure  of 
marching  troopa  towards  Versailles  and 
Paris  tn  overawe  the  capital,  and,  tf  neces- 
sary, the  National  Aaaemblv.  Necker  re- 
ceived his  diamissioa,  ana  thus  a  aecond 
time  the  King  and  the  people  aeemed  to  be 
prepved  for  open  war.  The  force  at  fiiat 
glance  aeemea  entirely  on  the  royal  side. 
Thirtv  regiments  were  drawn  around  Pane 
and  Versailles,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Broglie,  an  officer  of  eminence^  and  believ-  / 
ed  to  be  a  xealous  anti-ievolutioniat,  and  a 
large  canip  fonned  under  the  walls  of  the 
metropolis.  The  town  wss  open  on  all 
sides,  snd  the  only  persons  by  whom  de- 
fence could  be  oflbred  were  an  unarmed 


mob ;  but  this  superiority  existed  only  in 
appearance.    The  French  guards  had  al- 
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little  attached  to  their  officers,  most  or 
whom  only  aaw  their  connpanies  upon  the 
days  of  pareile  or  dotv,  an  apparent  acci- 
dent, which  probably  nad  its  origin  in  an 
experiment  upon  the  feelings  of  these  re- 
giments, brouffht  Ae  matter  to  a  crisis. 
The  soldiers  nad  been  supplied  secretly 
with  means  of  unusual  dissipation,  and  con- 
8e<|uent^  a  laxity  of  discipline  was  daily  '.' 
gaining  ground  among  them.  To  correct  \ 
this  licence,  eleven  or  the  guarda  had  been 
committed  to  prison  jfbr  muitaiy  offenees  | 
the  Parisian  mob  delivered  them  by  vio- 
lence, and  took  them  under  the  protection 
of  the  inhabittatk^  a  conduct  which  madt 
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M  aatnrtl  impraMion  on  th«tr  comnMlet. 
Thair  mimberi  were  three  thooMod  six 
kandred  of  the  beat  eoldien  in  France,  ac- 
cuatomed  to  military  diacipline,  occupy* 
faig  every  atronjj^  point  in  the  city,  and  anp- 
pwted  by  ita  immenae  though  diaorderly 
popnlace. 

l^e  ^ning  theae  regimenta  gave  the 
ReYol'Ationiata  the  command  of  Paris,  from 
which  the  army  aaaembled  nnder  Brogiio 
might  have  found  it  hard  tu  dialodge  them : 
but  theae  last  were  more  willing  to  aia 
than  to  quell  any  inaurroction  which  might 
take  place.  The  modea  of  aeduction  which 
had  aucceedad  with  the  French  gdarda 
w^re  aeduloualy  addreaaed  to  other  corps. 
Tlie  regiments  which  lay  nearest  to  Paria 
were  not  forgotten.  They  were  plied  with 
theae  temptationa  which  are  most  powerful 
with  soldiers— wine,  women,  and  money, 
were  anpplied  in  abundance — and  it  was 
amidst  deMuchery  and  undiscipline  that 
the  French  array  renounced  their  loyalty, 
which  used  to  be  even  too  much  the  god 
cC  their  idolatry,  and  which  was  now  de- 
stroyed like  the  temple  of  Perwpolia, 
amidst  the  vaponra  of  ^iafh  and  at  the  in- 
stigation of  courtesana.  There  remained 
the  foreign  troops,  of  which  there  were 
■STeral  regimenta,  but  their  di^>osition  was 
doubtful :  and  to  uae  them  against  the  citi- 
nns  of  Paris,  might  have  bejn  to  confirm 
the  loldiers  of  the  soil  in  their  indispo- 
■ition  to  the  rojral  cause,  supported  ss  it 
most  then  have  been  by  foreigners  exclu- 
■ively. 

Meanwhile,  the  dark  intrigues  whieh  had 
keen  long  formed  for  accomplishing  ji  gen- 
eral iiSnrreetioa  in  Paris,  were  now  wady 
to  be  brought  Into  action.  The  populace 
had  been  encourafled  by  success  in  one  or 
two  skirmishes  with  the  gens-d'armea  and 
foreign  aoldiery.  Thev  had  stood  a  akir- 
miah  with  a  regiment  or  German  horse,  and 
kad  been  aucceasAil.  The  number  of  des- 
pente  charactera  who  were  to  lead  the  van 
m  theae  violences,  was  now  greatly  increas- 
ed. Deep  hsd  called  to  deep,  and  the  rev- 
dntionary  clubs  of  Paris  had  auminoned 
their  confederatea  from  among  the  most 
liery  and  forward  of  every  province.  Be- 
mdes  troops  of  galley-slaves  and  deserters, 
vagabonds  of  every  order  flocked  to  Psris, 
like  ravens  to  the  spoil.  To  these  were 
joined  the  lowest  inhabitanto  of  a  populous 
city,  always  ready  fbr  riot  and  rapine ;  and 
they  were  led  on  and  encourased  by  men 
who  were  in  many  instances  sincere  en- 
thusiasts in  the  cause  of  liberly,  and  thought 
it  could  only  be  victorious  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  govemmeot.  The  Re- 
publican ana  Jacobin  parly  were  open  in 
sentiment  and  in  action,  encouraging  the 
insurrection  by  every  means  in  their  pow- 
er. The  Constitutionalisto,  more  passive, 
were  still  rejoiced  to  see  the  storm  srise, 
conceiving  such  a  crisis  wss  necessary  to 
compel  the  King  to  place  the  helm  of  the 
•tale  in  their  hands.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  assembled  force  of  the 
crown  would  be  employed  to  preserve  the 
peace  at  leaat,  and  prevent  the  general  ays- 
Itni  of  robbery  and  plnader  iriiich  seemed 


about  to  ensue.  They  appeared  not,  and 
the  citisena  themselves  took  arms  by  thoo^ 
aanda,  and  tena  of  thooaands,  forming  the 
bursher  militia,  which  wis  afterwarda  call- 
ed Uie  National  Guard.  The  royal  arsenals 
were  plundered  to  obtain  arma,  and  La 
Fayette  waa  adopted  the  commander-in-, 
chief  of  this  new  army,  a  aulBciont  sign ' 
that  they  were  to  embrace  what  waa  called 
the  Constitutional  party.  Another  laroa 
proportion  of  the  population  was  haatiiy 
armed  with  pikea,  a  weapon  which  waa 
thence  termed  Revolutionary.  The  Baroa 
do  Beaenval,  at  the  head  of  the  Swiaa 
guards,  two  foreign  regimenta,  and  eijit 
hundred  hone,  after  an  idle  demonatratioa 
which  only  served  to  encourage  the  inaur- 
genta,  retired  from  Paris  without  firing  a 
shot,  having,  he  says  in  hia  Memoirs,  no 
orders  how  to  set,  and  being  deairons  to 
avoid  precipitating  a  civil  war.  Hia  re* 
treat  was  the  sisniJ  fora  general  insurrec- 
tion, in  which  £he  French  Guard,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  armed  mob  of  Paris, 
took  the  Bastille,  and  massacred  a  part  of 
the  garriaon. 

W9  are  not  tracing  minutely  the  eventa 
of  the  Revolution,  but  only  attempting  to 
describe  their  spirit  and  tendency ;  and  wa 
may  here  notice  two  chansea,  which  for 
the  first  time  were  observeo  to  have  takea 
place  in  the  character  of  the  Pariaian  pop- 
ulace. 

The  BadMida  de  PoHm  as  they  were  call- 
ed in  derision,  had  been  nitherto  viewed  aa 
a  lisht,  Ikughing,  thoughtleaa  race,  passion- 
ately fond  of  news,  though  not  rm  aeutcrty 
diatin^isfaing  betwixt  truth  and  nJsahooo^ 
quick  in  adoptiiw  impressions,  but  incapa- 
ble of  formmg  firm  and  oonoerted  faaoiu^ 
ttons,  still  more  incapable  of  executing 
them,  and  jo  easily  overawed  by  an  armea 
force,  that  about  twelve  hundred  police- 
soldiers  had  boon  hitherto  auflicient  to  keep 
all  Paria  in  aubjojtioa.  But  in  the  attack 
of  the  Bastille,  they  showed  themselves 
daring,  resolute,  and  unyielding,  ar  well  aa 
prompt  and  headloBg.  Tbaee  new  quali- 
ties were  in  aome  degree  owiu  to  the 
support  which  they  received  from  tha 
French  Guards ;  but  are  still  more  to  be 
attributed  to  the  loftier  and  more  decided 
character  belonsiag  to  the  revolutionary 
apirit,  and  the  mixture  of  man  of  the  better 
classes,  and  of  the  high  tone  which  bolonga 
to  them,  among  the  mere  rafaUa  of  the  city. 
The  garrison  of  this  ioo-famoaa  castle  waa 
indeed  very  weak,  but  ita  deep  moata,  and 
inaurmountable  bulwarks,  presented  the 
most  imposing  show  of  resistance ;  and  the 
triumph  which  the  popular  eaoae  obtained 
in  aa  exploit  seemingly  so  desperate,  infua- 
ed  a  fleneral  conaternation  into  the  King 
and  the  royalista. 

The  second  remarkable  particular  was, 
that  fVom  being  one  of  the  most  light-heart- 
ed and  kind-tempered  of  nationa,  the  French 
seemed  upon  the  Revolution  to  have  been 
animated  not  merely  with  the  aouraae,  but 
with  the  rabid  fhry,  of  unehaiiMd  wild 
beasta.  Foulon  and  Berthier,  two  ladivid 
uals  whom  they  coasidered  as  eaemies  of 
the  people,  were  put  to  death,  with  eiica»- 
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TTopous  nan  oeen  enureiy  insv 
without  the  least  pretence  of  ai 
the  National  Asaembly,  whic 
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etaacea  ot  entelty  and  fawult  fitting  only  at 
the  death-atake  of  a  Cherokee  encamp- 
ments and,  in  emulation  of  literal  cannibafa, 
there  were  men,  Ar  nther  monatera,  founds 
not  only  to  tear  asunder  the  limbe  of  their 
victima.  but  to  eat  their  hearta,  and  drink 
their  Mood.  The  intensity  of  the  new 
'doctrinea  of  freedom,  the  animoai^  occa- 
■ioned  by  civil  commotion,  cannot  account 
ier  theae  atrocities,  even  in  the  loweat  and 
most  iffnorant  of  the  populace.  Those  who 
led  thC  way  in  such  unneard-of  enormities, 

f    must  have  been  practiaed  murderera  and 
•Bsassins,  mixed  with  the  insurgents,  like 

\  old  hounds  in  a  ^oung  pack,  to  lead  them 
on,  fteah  them  with  slaughter,  and  teach  an 
example  of  cruelty  too  easily  learned,  but 
hard  to  be  ever  forsottcL.  The  metropolis 
was  entirely  in  the  nands  of  the  insoigents, 
and  civil  war  or  aubmiasion  was  the  only 
resource  left  to  the  aovereign.  For  the 
former  course  sufficient  reasons  miffht  be 
urged.  The  whole  proceedings  in  th  j  me- 
tro^lis  had  been  entirely  insurrectionary, 
e  of  authoritj^  from 
which  continued 
cuss«nff  the  order 
of  the  day,  while  the  eitixens  of  Paris  were 
etorming  castles,  and  tearing  to  pieces  their 
prisoners,  Without  authori^  from  the  na> 
tkmal  representatives,  ana  even  without 
the  conaent  of  their  own  civic  rulera.  The 
provost  of  the  merchants  was  assaasinated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance, 
and  a  terrified  committee  of  electors  were 
tha  only  persons  who  preserved  the  least 
aemblance  of  authori^,  whtcii  they  were 
obLged  to  exorciae  under  the  control  and 
at  the  pleasuce  of  the  tafuriated  multitude. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  citisefls,  though 
assuming  arms  for  the  protection  of  them- 
aelvea  and  their  families,  had  no  deaire  of 
•ipplovingthem  against  the  royal  authority  ^ 
a  maen  larger  only  united  ihemselvea  with 
the  inK.rgents,  Mcaase,  in  a  moment  of 
oaiversal  a^tation,  they  were  the  active 
and  predominant  party.  Of  these  the  for^ 
ner  desired  peace  and  protection  ;  the  lat- 
ter, from  habit  and  ahame,  must  have  soon 
deserted  the  side  which  was  oitensibly 
conducted  bv  ruffians  and  common  stabbers, 
aad  drawn  taemselves  to  that  which  pro- 
tected peace  and  good  order.  We  have 
leo  good  an  opinion  of  a  people  ao  en- 
li^tened  as  those  of  France,  too  good  an 
opinion  of  hnman  nature  in  any  country,  to 
believe  that  men  will  persist  in  evil,  if  de- 
4  fended  in  their  honest  and  legal  rights^ 

What,  in  this  case,  waa  the  duty  of  Louis 
XVI.  f  We  answer  without  hesitation,  that 
which  George  III,  of  Britain  proposed  to 
himself,  when,  in  the  name  of  the  Protest* , 
ant  Religfion,  a  violent  and  diaorderly  mob 
opened  prisons,  destroyed  property,  burned 
houses,  and  committed,  though  with  far 
fewer  symptoms  of  atrocity,  the  same 
course  of  disorder  which  now  laid  waste 
Paris.  It  is  known  that  when  his  ministers 
hesitated  tQ.give  an  opinion  in. point  of  law 
concerning -;iiM  emplovment  of  military 
force  for  qnptection  o(  life  and  property 
against  a  oiaoiederly  buiditti,  the  King,  ail 
eiiief  msgiaftwtey  declared  his  ownpaipoae 


to  march  into-  the  blaxing  city  at  the  head 
of  his  guards,  and  with  the  atrons  band  of 
war  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  and  restore 
peace  V>  the  affrighted  capital.  The  same 
call  now  sounded  loudly  in  the  ear  of  Lou- 
ie. He  was  still  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
their  lives  and  property  -still  commander 
of  that  army  levied  and  paid  for  prolcctixig 
the  law  of  the  country,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  subject.  The  King  ought 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  National  AMem- 
bly  without  an  instAnt's  dehiy,  cleared  him- 
self before  tiiat  body  of  the  Buapiciona  with 
whicH  calumny  haa  loaded  bim,  and  re- 
Quired  and  commandod  the  assistance  of 
tne  representatives  of  the  people  to  quell 
the  frightful  excesses  of  murder  and  rapine 
which  iliahonoured  the  capital.  It  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  whole  moderate  party, 
as  they  were  called,  would  have  united 
with  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  The  throne 
was  not  yet  empty,  nor  the  sword  unsway- 
ed. Louis  had  surrendered  much,  and 
might,  in  the  course  of  tlie  change  impend- 
ing, have  been  obliged  to  surrender  more  s 
but  he  was  still  King  of  France,  still  bound 
by  his  coronation  oath  to  prevent  murr^er 
and  put  down  insurrection.  He  could  not 
be  considered  as  crushing  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, in  answerinsT  a  call  to  discharge  hie 
kingly  duty;  for  what  had  the  cause  of  re* 
formation,  proceeding  as  it  was  bj^  Uie 
peaceful  discussion  of  An  unarmed  conven- 
tion, to  do  with  the  open  war  waged  by  tha 
insunrents  of  Paris  upon  the  King's  troops, 
or  with  the  ^tuitousmurders  end  atroci-  ' 
ties  with  which  the  capital  had  been  pollut- 
ed ?  With  such  members  as  shame  and  fear 
might  have  brought  over  from  the  opposite 
aide,  the  King,  exertinghimself  as  a  prince^ 
would  have  formed  a  majority  strong  enou^li 
to  show  the  union  whicn  suDsisted  betwixt 
the  Crown  and  the  Assembly,  when  tha 
protection  of  the  laws  was  the  point  ia 
question.  With  such  a  aupport — or  with- 
out it— for  It  is  the  duty  of  tne  prince,  in  a 
crisis  of  such  emergency,  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, and  save  the  country,  by  the  exereisa 
of  his  royal  prerogative,  whether  with  or 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature, — the  King,  at 
tlie  head  of  his  Oardtt  du  Corpt,  of  tha 
regiments  which  might  have  been  found 
faithful,  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  whosa 
principles  of  chivalry  d&voted  them  to  thfl 
sevice  of  their  sovereign,  ought  to  have 
marched  into  Paris,  and  put  down  the  ia- 
Burrection  by  the  armed  hand  of  authority, 
or  fallen  in  Ute  attempt,  like  the  representa- 
tive of  Henrys IV.  His  duty  called  upon 
him,  and  the  authority  with  which  he  waa- 
invested  enabled  him,  to  act  this  part; 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  dis- 
mayed the  factious^  encouraged  the  timid, 
decided  the  wavering,  and,  by  obtaining  a 
conouest  over  lawless  and  brute  violence,  '| 
would  have  paved  the  way  for  a  moderate 
and  secure  reformation  in  the  state. 

But,  having  obtained  this  victory,  in  the 
name  of  the  Law  of  the  realm,  the  King 
could  only  be  vindicated  in  baring  resortea 
to  armii,  by  using  his  conquest  with  aoch 
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modenlioiiyU  ttihow  that  he  threw  hi» 
•woid  into  the  one  scale,  aolelr  in  order  to 
beiaace  the  clube  and  |K>niarcn  of  popular 
inaurrection,  with  which  the  other  waa 
loaded.  He  muat  then  have  eriaced  that 
he  did  not  mean  to.  obatmct  the  quiet 
coorae  of  moderation  and  cooatitational  re- 
form,  in  atemming  that  of  headlong  and  vi- 
olent innovation.  Many  disputes  would 
have  remained  to  be  aetUed  between  him 
and  his  subjects^  but  the  procers  of  im- 
provinff  the  constitution,  though  less  rapid, 
would  iMve  been  more  safe  and  certain, 
and  the  kingdom  of  France  might  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  freedom  eoual  to  that 
which  she  now  possesses,  witbont  passing 
through  a  brief  but  dreadful  anarchy  to  long 
rears  of  militanr  despotism,  without  the 
loss  of  mines  of  treasure,  and  without  the 
eipendituie  of  oceana  of  blood.  To  those 
who  object  the  peril  of  this  course,  and  tlic 
liak  to  the  peraon  of  the  sovereign  from  the 
fury  of  the  insurgents,  we  can  only  answer, 
in  the  words  of  the  elder  Horatius^  Qu*  U 
mouriU,  Prince  or  peasant  have  alike  liv- 
ed long  enough,  when  the  choice  comes  to 
be  betwixt  loss  of  life  and  an  important  du- 
ty undiacharged.  Death,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  would  have  saved  Louis  more 
cruel  humiliation,  his  subjects  a  deeper 
crime. 

We  do  not  sffect  to  denv,  that  in  this 
course  there  was  considerable  risk  of  an- 
other kind,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  King,  susceptible  as  he  was  to  the  in- 
Huence  of  those  around  him,  might  have 
lain  under  atrong  temptation  to  have  resum- 
ed the  deepotic  authority,  of  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  divested  himself,  and 
have  thus  abused  a  victory  gained  over  in- 
surrection into  a  weapon  of  tyranny.  But 
the  spirit  of  libertv  was  so  strong  in  France, 
the  principles  of  leniency  and  moderation 
«o  natural  to  the  King,  his  own  late  hazards 
so  great,  and  the  future,  considering  the 
seneral  diaposition  of  nis  subjects,  so 
tloubifui.  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  a 
victory  by  the  sovereign  at  that  moment 
would  have  been  followed  by  temperate 
measures.  How  the  people  used  theirs  is 
but  too  well  known.  At  aay  rate,  we  have 
•trongly  stated  our  «ipinion,  that  Louis 
would  at  thia  crisis  have  been  justified  in 
emplo^ng  force  to  compel  order,  but  that 
the  crime  would  have  been  deep  and  inex- 
piable had  he  abased  a  victory  to  restore 
despotism. 

It  may  be  aaid,  indeed,  that  the  preceding 
statement  takes  too  much  for  granted,  and 
that  the  violence  employed  on  the  14th  July 
was  probaUy  or*y  an  snticipation  of  the 
forcible  measures  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Kins  against  the  Assem- 
bly. The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  suc- 
cessful party  may  alwa^rs  cast  on  the  loser 
the  blan  .e  or  commencing  the  brawl,  as  the 
wolf  punished  the  lamb  for  troubling 'the 
coarse  of  the  water,  though  he  drank  low- 
est down  the  stream.  But  when  we  find 
one  parly  completely  prepared  and  ready 
for  action,  forming  plans  boldlv,  and  exe- 
cuting them  skilfully,  and  observe  the  other 
uncertain  and  onprovided,  betraying  all  the 
Vol.  L  C  2 


imbecility  of  surprise  and  indecision,  we 
must  necessarily  believe  the  attack  waa 
premeditated  on  the  one  side,  and  unexpect- 
ed on  the  other. 

The  abandonment  of  thirty  thousand 
atand  of  arms  at  the  Hotel  dea  Invalides, 
which  were  surrendered  \vithont  the  slight- 
est resistance,  though  three  Swiss  regiments 
lay  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  3  tho 
totally  unprovided  slate  of  the  Bastille,  gar- 
risoned by  sbout  one  hundred  Swiss  anoln- 
valids,  and  without  provisions  evenfbr  that 
smalKnumber;  the  absolute  inaction  of  the 
Baron  de  Beaenval,  who, — ^wlthout  entan- 
gling his  troops  in  the  narrow  streets,  which 
was  pleaded  as  his  excused — ^might,  by 
marching  alone  the  Boulevaras,  a  passage 
so  well  calculated  for  the  manceuvres  of 
regular  troops,  have  relieved  the  siege  of 
that  fortress  3*  and,  finally,  that  General's 
bloodless  retreat  from  Pans,— show  that  the 
King  had,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
not  only  adopted  no  measures  of  a  hostile 
character,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  have 
issued  such  orders  as  prevented  his  officers 
from  repelling  force  w  force. 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  believe,  that 
the  scheme  of  sssemblinff  the  troops  round 
Paris  was  one  of  those  half  measures,  to 
which,  with  great  political  weakness,  Louis 
resorted  more  than  once— an  attempt  to  in- 
timidate by  the  demonstration  or  force, 
which  he  was  previously  resolved  not  to 
use.  Had  his  purposes  of  agression  be^n 
serious,  five  thousand  troops  of  loyal  pnn- 
ciples — and  such  mig^t  surely  have  been 
selected — would,  acting  suddenly  and  ener- 
getically, have  better  assured  him  of  the 
city  of  Psris,  than  six  times  that  number 
brought  to  waste  themselves  in  debauch 
around  its  walls,  and  to  be  withdrawn  with" 
out  the  discharge  of  a  musket.  Indeed, 
the  courage  of  Louis  was  of  a  passive,  not 
sn  active  nature,  conspicuous  in  enduring 
adversity,  but  not  of  that  energetic  and  de- 
cisive cnaracter  which  turns  dubious  affairs 
into  prosperity,  and  achieves  by  its  own  ex- 
ertions the  success  which  Fortune  denies. 

The  insurrection  of  Paris  being  acquies- 
ced in  by  the  sovereign,  was  recognised  b.v 
the  nation  as  a  legitimate  conquest,  instead 
of  a  sute  crime ;  and  the  tameness  of  the 
King  in  enduring  its  violence,  was  assumed 
as  a  proof  that  the  citixena  bad  but  antici- 
pated his  intended  forcible  measures  against 
the  Assembly,  and  prevented  the  military 
occupation  of  the  city.  In  the  debatea  of 
the  Assembly  itself,   the  insurrection  waa 


vWehawhMurdlWMiaspeotatorwhocoald  be 
truslMl,  that,  darinf  the  oourw  of  ths  atUck  en 
the  Bastille^  cry  arose  among  the  crowd  that  ths 
regimont  of  lloyalefl  Allemandes  were  coming  upon 
them.  There  was  at  that  moment  such  a  disposi- 
tion to  fly,  a«  plainly  showed  what  woaM  hav« 
been  the  effbct  had  a  body  of  troops  appeared  in 
realitj.  The  Baron  de  Beaenral  had  commanded 
a  bodj  of  the  foards,  when,  aome  wselu  ptsvioni- 

a*  ,  tbey  rabdoed  an  insurrection  in  the  Favxbourc 
.  Antotne.  On  that  occaalon  many  of  the  mob 
weie  killed  j  and  heobwrres  in  his  Memoirs,  thai, 
while  the  cittaens  of  Paris  termed  him  theif^lrv- 
server,  he  was  very  coldly  rseeived  nC  court,    lie 

might  be,  therefora,  unwimac  tp«wur"  " " 

by  neUng  dccidsdly  «o  ths  l£h  July 
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^indieatod  ;  the  fetn  ud  lomlcioiw  ■Ileff- 
•d  M  tta  motiTea  were  justified  aa  well' 
founded :  the  peaaioM  of  the  citiaeoa  were 
ajmiMULhized  with,  and  their  wotat  eaeeaaea 
palliated  and  ezcuaed.  When  the  horron 
aecQmpanyiag  the  murder  of  Berthier  and 
Fottlon  wert  dilated  upon  bj  LalW  Tolen- 
dahl  in  the  Asaembly.  be  waa  heara  and  an- 
awered  as  if  he  baa  made  moontaina  of 
Aole-hilla.  Mirabeav  aaid,  ^at  "  it  waa  a 
time  to  think,  and  not  to  feel/'  Bamave 
•aked,  with  a  aneer,  •'  If  the  Mood  which 
had  been  abed  waa  so  pare  1"  Robespierre, 
rising  into  animation  with  acta  of  cruelty 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  intereat  of  auch  a 
mind,  obaenred.  that  *'  the  people,  oppreaa- 
ed  for  ages,  baa  a  right  lo  toe  revenjps  of  a 


n:. 


at  how  long  did  that  day  last,  or  what 
was  the  fate  of  those  who  justified  ita  enor- 
mitiea  f  From  that  hoar  the  mob  of  Paris, 
•rtatherthe  suborned  sgitators  by  whom 
the  actlona  of  that  blind  multitude  were 
dictated,  became  masteia  of  the  destiny  of 
France.  An  insurrection  was  orsanixed 
whenever  there  was  any  purpose  to  oe  csr- 
ried.  and  the  Assembly  mioht  be  said  to 
worn  under  the  impulse  of  toe  popular  cur- 
.rent,  aa  mechanically  aa  the  wneel  of  a 
water  engine  is  driren  by  the  caacade. 

The  victory  of  the  BastiUe  was  eitended 
in  ita  eonaequencea  to  the  cabinet  and  to 
the  legialattve  bodr.  In  the  former,  those 
miniatera  who  haa  counaeUed  the  King  to 
atand  on  the  defettsire  againat  the  Assem- 
bly, or  rather  to  asaume  a  threateninff  atti- 
tade,  auddenly  loat  courage  when  they  heard 
the  Ute  of  Foulon  and  Berthier.  Tne  Bar- 
on de  Breteueil,  the  unpopular aocceaior  of 
Necker,  waa  deprived  or  hia  office,  and  driv- 
en into  exile ;  and  to  complete  the  triumph 
of  the  people^  Necker  himself  waa  recalled 
by  thoir  unaniiroaa  voice. 

The  King  cume,  or  was  oonducted  to, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  in  what  com- 
pared to  the  triumph  of  the  miniater,  was  a 
eort  of  ovation,  in  which  he  appeared  rath- 
er aa  a  captive  than  otherwlae.  He  enter- 
ed into  the  edifice  under  a  vault  of  steel, 
formed  by  the  crossed  sabrea  and  ptkea  or 
thoae  who  bad  been  lately  enga^^ed  in  com- 
bating hia  aoldiers,  and  murdering  his  sub- 
jects. He  sdopted  the  cockade  of  the  in- 
surrection ;  ana  in  doing  so,  ntified  and 
approved  of  the  acts  done  expressly  against 
his  command,  acquief  ced  in  the  viotory  ob- 
tained over  nis  owq  authority,  and  eo?t- 
pleted  that  conquest  by  laying  down  hu* 


llM  ooaqMal  of  ^le  Baatille  was  the 
first,  almoat  the  only  meal  to  arma  daring 
the  eartier  part  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the 
popular  aucceaa,  aflerwards  sanctioned  by 
Che  monarch,  ahowe<*  that  nothing  remain- 
ed aave  the  B*me  of  the  ancient  government 
The  King's  younger  brother,  the  Comte 
d'Artoia,  now  reigning  King  of  France,  had 
been  diatiii|nished  as  the  leader  and  rally- 
ing point  of  the  rovalists.  He  left  the  king- 
d^pa  with  hia  ohiUren,  and  took  refuge  m 
Turin.  Other  distinguished  princes,  and 
many  of  the  inferior  nobility,  adopted  the 
■ame  coone,  and  their  deportnra  teem- 


ed to  aanoance  to  the  pvUic  that  the  royid 
cause  was  indeed  despemie,  since  it  wae 
deaerted  by  thoae  moat  inlerested  in  its  de- 
fence. This  was  the  first  act  of  general 
emigrati<m,  and  althoagh  in  the  circumstan- 
cea  It  may  be  excuaetL  yet  it  must  still  be 
termed  a  great  political  error.  For  though, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered,  thkt 
these  princes  and  their  foUowen  bod  been 
educated  in  the  belief  thst  the  goivemmeat 
of  France  rented  in  the  King'a  peraon,  and 


remained  which  coukl  legally  govern  or  1 
governed :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  tiie  inatant  the  emi- 
ts crossed  the  fix»ntier,  they  at<once 


grant 

loat  all  the  nntural  advantaflea  of' birth  and 

education,  and  aeparated  themaelves  fVom 

the  country  which  it  wts  their  duty  to  de^ 

fend. 

To  draw  to  a  head,  and  raise  aa  insurrec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  counter 
revolution,  woold  have  been  the  ready  and 
natuni  reaource.  But  the  influence  of  the 
privileged  classes  was  so  totally  destroyed, 
that  the  acheme  aeemed  to  have  been  con- 
aidered  as  hopeless,  even  if  the  King's  con- 
sent could  have  been  obtained.  To  remain 
in  France,  whether  in  Paris  or  the  depart- 
menU,  must  have  exposed  thorn,  in  tlieir 
avowed  character  of  ariatocrata,  to  abso- 
lute assassination.  It  has  been  therefore 
urged,  that  emigration  waa  their  only  re- 
aource. 

But  there  remained  for  these  princes, 
nobles,  and  cavalien,  a  more  noble  task, 
could  they  bat  have  united  themaelves  eor- 
diallv  to  that  portion  of  the  Aaaembly,  ori- 
ginally a  strong  one,  which  professed,  with- 
out destroving  the  existing  state  of  mon- 
archy in  France,  to  wish  to  infese  into  it 
the  spirit  of  rational  liberty,  and  to  place 
Louia  in  aoch  a  situation  ae  should  have 
insured  him  the  safe  and  honourable  station 
of  a  limited  monarch,  though  it  deprived 
him  of  the  powers  of  a  despot  It  is  in 
politics,  however,  as  in  relision— the  slight- 
er in  itself  the  difi*erence  betwen  two  par- 
ties, the  more  tenacioaa  ia  each  of  the 
propositions  in  which  they  disagree.  The 
pure  Royalists  were  so  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  coalesce  with  those  who  had  blend- 
ed an  attachment  to  monarchy  with  a  love  of 
liberty,  that  they  acarce  accounted  them  fit 
to  ahare  the  dangera  and  distrasoes  to  which 
all  were  alike  rMuced. 

This  first  emigration  proceeded  not  a  lit- 
tle perhepe  on  the  feeling  of  self-conse- 
quence among  those  1^  whom  It  was  adopt- 
ed. The  high-born  nobles  of  which  it  was 
chiefly  composed,  had  been  long  the 
WORLD,  aa  it  is  termed,  to  Paria  and  to 
eaoh  other,  and  it  wae  a  natural  cop  elusion, 
that  their  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  sphere  which  they  adorned,  must 
have  been  felt  as  an  inemrdiable  depriva- 
tion. Thev  were  not  aware  how  easily,  in 
the  henr  or  need,  perfVtmed  lamps  are,  to 
all  purpoaea  of  utility,  replaced  by  ordiea- 
ty  candles,  and  that,  carrying  away  with 
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tkem  nrndi  of  difutf,  fdUalir,  ui 
tiMj  l«ft  behind  u  •mple  stock  of 
and  vmloar,  and  all  tho  othor  ewential  ooml- 
itias  br  which  nations  are  governed  ana  de- 

The  aitoation  andnegotiationa  of  the  em- 
igranta  in  the  coarta  to  which  thej  fled, 
were  alao  prejudicial  to  their  own  repata- 
.tion,  and  consequently  to  the  royal  cause, 
to  which  they  had  sacrificed  their  country. 
Reduced  *'  to  ahow  their  miaer^  in  foreini 
lands/'  they  were  naturally  desirous  of  oo« 
taininf^  foreign  aid  to  return  to  their  own, 
and  laid  themselTes  under  a  very  heavy  ac- 
cusation of  instigating  a  civil  war,  while 
Louis  was  yet  the  resigned,  if  not  the  con- 
tented, sorerei^  of  the  newly  modified 
empire.  To  this  subject  we  must  afler- 
warda  return. 

The  eouTictlon  that  the  nncient  monarchy 
of  France  had  fallen  forever,  gave  encour- 
agement to'  the  numeroua  parties  which 
united  in  desirini;  a  new  conatitution,  al- 
though they  dilTered  on  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  to  be  founded.  Bat  all  agreed 
that  it  was  necessa^,  in  the  first  place^,  to 
clear  away  the  remains  of  the  ancient  state 
of  things.  Thev  resolf  ed  upon  the  sholi- 
lion  of  all  feudal  rights,  and  managed  the 
matter  with  so  much  addreas  that  it  was 
made  to  appear  on  the  part  of  those  who 
held  them  a  voluntarv  surrender.  The  de- 
bate in  the  National  Assembly*  was  turned 
bv  the  popular  leaders  upon  the  odious 
character  of  the  feudal  righta  and  privileg- 
ea,  as  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  general 
depressiute  and  discontent  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  involved.  The  Nobles  un- 
derstood the  hint  which  waa  thus  given 
them,  and  answered  it  with  the  ready  cour- 
Sjge  and  generosity  which  has  been  at  all 
times  the  attribute  of  their  order,  though 
sometimes  these  noble  qualities  have  been 
indiscreetly  exercised.  "  Is  it  from  us  per- 
sonally that  tha  nation  expecto  sacrifices  f " 
•aid  the  Maroeia  de  Foocault ;  <'  be 


•d  that  jou  ahall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  our 
ceneroaitv.  We  are  deairoua  to  defend  to 
ne  last  the  righu  of  the  monarchy,  but  we 
can  be  lavish  of  our  peculiar  and  personal 
interests." 

The  same  general  aentiment  pervaded  at 
once  the  Clergy  and  Nobles,  who,  suffi- 
ciently sensible  that  what  they  resigned 
•ould  not  operate  essentially  to  the  quiet 
of  die  state,  were  yet  too  proud  to  have 
even  the  appearance  of  placing  their  own 
selfish  interests  in  eompetitton  with  the 
public  welfare.  The  whole  privtleij^d 
classes  seemed 'at  once  seised  with  a  spirit 
of  the  most  lavish  generosity,  and  hastened 
to  despoil  themselves  of  all  their  peculiar 
immnnitiea  and  feudal  rights.  Clergy  and 
laymen  vied  with  each  oUier  in  the  nature 
mod  extent  of  their  sacrifices.  Privileges, 
whether  prejudicial  or  harmless,  rational  or 
ridiculous,  were  renounced  in  the  mass. 
A  sort  of  oeliriom  pervaded  the  Assembly } 
•neh  member  strove  to  distinguish  the  sac- 
rific*  of  his  personal  claims  oy  something 
mom  remarkable  than  had  yet  attended  any 
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of  the  previous  renuniislfinis.  They  who 
had  no  rights  of  their  esm  to  resign,  had 
the  easier  and  more  pleasant  task  or  sur- 
rendering those  of  their  constituents :  the  • 
privUeses  of  corporations,  the  monopolies 
of  craAs,  the  righto  of  cities,  were  hesped 
on  the  national  altar :  and  the  members  of 
the  National  Assembly  seemed  to  look 
about  in  ecstacy,  to  consider  of  what  else 
they  could  despoil  themselves  and  others^ 
as  if,  like  the  siUy  old  earl  in  the  civil  dis^ 
sensions  of  England,  there  had  been  an  ac- 
tual pleasure  in  the. act  of  renouncing.* 
The  feudal  righta  were  in  many  inatancea 
odioua,  in  othera  oppreaaive,  and  in  others 
ridiculous  I  but  it  wss  ominous  to  see.the* 
institutions  of  agea  overthrown  at  random^ 
by  a  aet  of  men  talking  and  raving  all  at 
once,  ao  as  to  verifv  the  observation  of  the 
Englishman,--  Willianu,  one  of  their  own 
members,  ^<Tbe  fools!  they  would  be 
thought  to  deliberate,  when  they  cannot 
even  listen."  The  singular  ooessioa  on 
which  enthusissm,  false  shsae,  and  mutual 
emulation,  thus  induced  the  NoUes  and 
Clergy  to  despoil  themselvee  of  at>  their 
seigniorial  righto,  was  called  by  some  the 
dojf  tfthe  socrMces,  by  others,  more  trulj^ 

During  the  currency  of  this  legislative 
frenzy,  as  it  might  be  termed,  the  popular 
party,  with  countenances  afibcting  hnnul- 
ity  find  shame  at  having  nothing  them- 
selves to  surrender,  sat  praising  each  new 
sacrifice,  as  the  wily  eempanioae  of  a 
thoughtless  and  generous  yettag  man  ap- 
plaud the  lavish  expense  hy  which  they 
themselves  profit,  while  their  seeming  ad- 
miration is  an  incentive  to  new  acto  or  ex- 
travaoance. 

At  length,  when  the  sacrifice  seemed  com- 
plete, they  began  to  pause  end  look  sround 
them.  Some  one  tnought  of  tiie  separate 
distinctions  of  the  provinces  of  France,  as 
Normandy,  Langueooc,  and  so  forth.*  Most 
of  these  provinces  possessed  righto  and 
privileges  ac<^uired  by  victory  or  treaty, 
which  even  Richelieu  had  not  dared  to  vi- 
olate. Aa  BQon  as  mentioned^  they  were  at 
once  thrown  into  the  revolutionary  smelt- 
inff-pot,  to  be  re-modelled  after  the  univer- 
sal equality  which  was  the  fashion  of  die 
day.  It  was  not  urged,  and  would  not  have 
been  listened  to,  that  tnese  righto  had  beeii 
bouffht  with  blood,  and  aanctloned  by  pub- 
lic faith ;  iliat  the  legislature,  though  it  had 
a  right  to  extend  them  to  others,  could  not 
take  them  from  the  possessors  without  com- 

Knsation ;  and  it  escaped  the  Aasembly  no 
n,  how  many  honest  and  generous  aenti-  . 

•  *<  Is  th«r«  nothing  sbs  ws  can  wweuncn  ?>*  ■aid 
lbs  old  Earl  of  Fsmbroks  and  Moolfomery,  in  tha 
time  of  the  Conunoa  wealth,  after  he  had  Joined  in 
renoaneiof  Church  and  IQaf,  Crown  and  Lair 
"  Can  no  one  think  of  any  thing  ebe  f  I  love  ac- 
irovsciiro.*'  The  hsaty  rennneiations  of  the 
Freneh  nohlee  and  ehnrehman  were  bronchi  aboot 
in  the  manner  practised  of  yore  hi  eeatiTial  par- 
tie*,  when  he  who  gave  a  toast  homed  hie  wig, 
had  a  looM  tooth  drawn^  or  made  ions  other  eae- 
rifiop,  which,  aeeordlnf  to  the  lawt  of  compote- 
tion,  waa  an  example  neeeeeary  to  be  imiuted  by 
all  t  lie  rest  of  the  company,  with  whaUver  praj% 
dies  to  their  wardrabe  or  their  pefso«k 
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iMDto  we  MOMCtad  with  ■och  |W0Tiaeial 
diatinctions,  which  form,  m  it  w«re,  a  sec- 
ond  and  inner  fenca  aroond  tha  lova  of  a 
eonunoa  countiy ;  or  how  mnch  hannlaas 
ai^ojmaot  tha  ooor  aaaa  darivafl  from  tha 
cooaciouanam  toat  ha  ibaraa  the  privilagaa 
ofaoma  pacu!iar  diatrict.  Sach  conndafa- 
tiona  might,  hare  inducad  tha  lagialatara 
to  pauaa  at  laaat,  aflar  thay  had  ramoTod 
aiich  marka  of  diatinction  aa  tended  to  an- 
«ander  jealooay  betwixt  inbibitaata  of  the 
nme  kingdom.  Bat  the  revolutionanr  lev- 
el waa  to  Da  paaaed  over  all  that  tended  to 
diatlagiiiah  one  diatrict,  or  one  individual, 
from  another. 

There  was  one  order  in  the  kingdom 
which,  althoogh  it  had  joined  laigelv  and 
readiij  in  the  aacrificea  of  fAa  day  qfthtp^^ 
waa  atill  conaidered  aa  indebted  to  the 
atate,  and  waa  doomed  to  anderao  an  act  of 
total  apoliation.  The  Clergy  had  agreed, 
and  the  Aaaemblv  had  decreed,  on  4ui  Au- 
coat,  th^t  the  tithea  should  be  declared  re- 
memable,  at n moderate  price^b^r  the  pro- 
prietors aubject  to  pay  them.  Thia  resuiap 
tion  ratified,  at  leaat,  the  legality  of  the 
Clergy 'a  title.  Nevertheleaa,  in  violation 
of  the  public  faith  thus  pledged,  the  Assem- 
bly, three  days  allerwarda.  pretended  that 
the  Borrender  of  tithea  haa  been 


i  absolute, 

and  that,  in  lieu  of  that  auppoaed  revenue, 
the  nation  wis  only  bound  to  provide  de- 
cently for  the  administration  or  divine  wor- 
ahip.  Even  the  Abb4  Sieyes  on  this  occm- 
sion  deserted  the  revolotionaxy  party,  and 
made  an  admirable  apeech  sgainat  this  ini- 
quitous measure.  "  You  would  be  free," 
he  exclaimed,  with  vehemence,  '*  and  you 
know  not  how  to  be  just !"  A  curate  in  the 
Aaaembly,  recalling  to  mind  the  aolemn  in- 
>odation  by  which  the  Tiera  £tat  had  call- 
ed upon  the  clergy  to  unite  with  them,  nak- 
ed, with  aimilar  gnergy,  **  Was  it  to  rob  us, 
that  you  invited  us  to  join  with  you  in  the 
'name  of  the  God  of  Peace  f"  Mirabeau, 
on  the  other  hand,  forgot  the  vehemence 
with  whieh  he  had  pleaded  the  right  of 
property  inherent  in  religioua  bodies,  and 
lent  his  sophistry  to  derand  what  his  own 
reasoning  had  proved  in  a  similsr  case  to 
be  indefensible.  The  complaints  of  the 
Clergy  were  listened  to  in  contemptuous 
silence,  or  replied  to.  with  hitter  irony,  b> 
thoae  who  were  conacious  how  little  sym- 
pathy that  body  wore  likely  to  meet  from 
the  nation  in  general,  and  who  therefore 
apoke  "  ai  having  power  to  do  wrong." 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  condition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Franoe  at  large,  while  her 
ancient  inatitutiona  were  crumbling  to  pie- 
cea  of  themaelyes,  or  were  forcib^  pulled 
down  by  atate  innovators.  Tliatfine  coun- 
'  tor  waa  ravaged  by  a  civil  war  of  anrsvat- 
«d  horrors,  waged  betwixt  the  ncn  and 
poor,  and  marked  by  every  species  of  bru- 
tal violence.  The  peasants,  their  minds 
filled  with  a  tAousand  wild  suppos'tions, 
and  incensed  by  the  general  scarcity  of  pro- 
v^sioaa,  were  everywhere  in  srms,  and  ev- 
erywhere attacked  the  chateaux  of  their 
£MgiMfifS,  whom  they  were  incited  to  look 
npon  aa  enemiea  of  the  Revolution,  and 
particularly  of  tha  comaona.    In  moat  in- 


ataacea  they  ware  ancceaaflil,  and  bmttt  tha 
dwellings  of  the  nobility,  practiaing  all  tha 
circumstances  of  rage  and  cnielty  to  which 
the  minda  of  baibariaaa  are  influenced. 
Men  were  murdered  in  presence  of  their 
wives;  wives  and  dattghters  violated  before 
t*'e  eyea  of  their  huabands  and  pareata ; 
some  were  put  to  death  by  lingenng  tor- 
tares  }  others  by  suddea  and  general  mas* 
sacra.  Against  some  of  these  unhappy  gen- 
tlemen, doubtless,  the  peaaanta  might  have 
wrongs  to  remember  and  ta  avenge ',  many 
of  them,  however,  had  borne  their  facultiaa 
so  meekly  that  they  did  not  even  suspect 
the  ill  intentions  of  these  peaaanU,  until 
their  castles  and  eountry-eeata  kindled 
with  the  general  conflagration,  and  made 
part  of  the  devouring  element  which  raged 
through  the  whole  kingdom. 

What  were  the  National  Aaaemblv  doing 
at  this  dreadful  criais  /  They  were  cTiacuas- 
ing  the  abstract  doctrines  of  the  rights  of 
man,  instead  of  exacting  from  the  subject 
the  respect  due  to  hii  social  duties. 

Yet  a  large  party  in  the  Convention,  and 
who  had  hitherto  led  the  way  in  ttie  paths 
of  the  Revolution,  now  conceived  that  Iha 
goal  waa  attained,  and  that  it  was  time  to  ^ 
use  the  curb  and  forbear  the  spur.  Such 
was  the  ooinion  of  La  Fayette  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  considered  the  victory  over 
the  Royalists  as  conaplete,  and  were  desir- 
ous to  declare  the  Revolution  ended,  and 
erect  a  substantial  form  of  government  on 
the  ruins  of  monarchy,  which  lay  prostrate 
at  their  feet. 

They  had  influence  enough  in  the  As- 
sembly to  procure  a  set  of  resolutions,  de-  • 
clarins  the  monarchy  hereditary  in  the  per- 
son of  the  King  and  present  family,  on 
which  basis  they  proceeded  to  erect  what 
mi^ht  be  termed  a  Royal  Democracy,  or,  in 
plainer  terms,  a  Republic,  governed,  ia 
truth,  b^  a  popular  assembly,  but  encun^> 
bereo  with  the  expenae  of  a  king,  to  whom 
thev  desired  to  leave  no  real  power,  or  free 
will  to  exejciae  it,  although  his  name  waa 
to  remain  in  the  fkont  of  edicts,  and  al- 
though be  was  still  to  be  considered  enti- 
tled to  command  their  armies,  aa  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  state. 

A  struggle  was  msde  to  extend  the  royal 
authority  to  an  abaolute  negative  upon  tha 
decrees  of  the  representative  body }  aad 
though  it  was  limited  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  popular  party  to  a  suspensive  veto  only, 
yet  even  this  degree  of  influence  was  aup- 
poaed too  dangeroua  in  the  hands  of  a  moa- 
arch  who  had  but  lately  been  abaolute. 
There  ia  indeed  an  evident  dilemma  in  the 
formation  of  a  democracy,  with  a  king  for 
its  ostensible  head.  Eitner  the  monarch 
will  remain  contented  with  his  daily  par 
rade  and  daily  food,  and  thua  play  the  part 
of  a  mere  pageant,  in  which  case  he  la  a 
burthensome  expeuae  to  the  state,  which  a  ^ 
popular  government,  in  prudent  economy, 
as  well  aa  from  the  sevi»rity  of  principle 
assumed  by  republicans,  are  particularly 
bound  to  avoid }  or  else  he  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  improve  the  shadow  and  out- 
ward form  of  power  into  aomething  like 
I  sinew  and  aubatance,  and  the  democracy 


v.i 


will  be  oMXMctedl;  MMiled  with  the 
■pear  which  my  deiired  ehould  be  lued 
only  M  their  Btaadard  pole. 

To  thoM  reeaoningi  maoy  of  the  Depu- 
tiei  would  perfaaoe  have  ensWered,  bed  they 
•poken  their  real  eeiitimeiite,  that  it  was  yet 
too  early  to  propose  to  the  French  a  pare 
repablic,  ana  that  it  was  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  power  of  the  Ring  insignificant,  be- 
fore abcuiahing  a  title  to  which  the  miblic 
ear  had  been  so  lone  accostomed.  In  the 
mcantimo  ther  took  care  to  divest  the 
monirch  of  whateTer  protection  he  might 
hsve  feceived  from  an  intermediate  senate. 
or  chamber,  placed  betwixt  the  King  ana 
the  National  Assembler.  "  One  God/'  ex- 
claimed Rabant  St.  Etienne, ''  one  Nation, 
one  King,  and  one  Chamber.'^  This  advo- 
cate for  unity  St  once  snd  uniformity, 
would  scarce  have  been  listened  to  if  he 
had  added,  **  one  nose,  one  tongue,  one 
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arm,  and  one  eye  :"  hot  his  first  concate- 
nation of  unities  formed  a  phrase ;  and  an 
imposins  phrase,  wh)ch  sounds  well,  and 
con  easily  be  repeated,  has  immense  force 
in  a  revolution.  The  proposal  for  a  Sec- 
ond or  Upper  Chamber,  whether  heredita- 
ry like  that  of  England,  or  conservative 
like  that  of  America,  was  rejected  as  aris- 
tooratical.  Thus  the  King  of  France  was 
placed  in  respect  to  the  populace,  as  Ca-, 
nute  of  old  to  thaadvsncing  tide— he  was 
entitled  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  command 
the  waves  to  respect  him,  and  tale  the 
chance  of  their  eoeyjng  his  commands,  or 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  them.  If  he  was 
designed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, this  should  not  have  been— if  he 
was  considered  as  something  that  was  more 
seemlv  to  sbandon  to  his  fate  than  to  de- 
stroy oy  violence,  the  plan  ni^^ar  not  ill  con- 
certed. 


Plan  (/  Ou  DtmocroU  to  bring  iht  King  and  AMtnUtlff  to  Pant.^Banqutt  qf  UU 
Gardu  dm  Corp§.^Riot  at  Pari$-^A/ormidable  Mob  qf  lVomena$$t!mbU  to  march  to 
Vfrseifles  Tho  National  Guard  r^/tue  to  act  againat  tht  huurgtntM,  and  demand 
aiao  to  beted  to  VeraaiUee^The  Female  Mob  arrive^  Tlteir  behaviour  to  the  Aeeem- 
6ljr— ^  the  King-^Alarming  Diaordere  at  NigU^La  FayeUe  anrivea  with  the  Na- 
tional Gumrd— Mob  force  the  Palace — Murder  the  Body  Oucurde^The  Queen's  aafetff 
endangered-^Faifette'e  arribal  with  hie  Force  reetorea  Or4er — King  and  Ro»al  Fam- 
Uy  obliged  to  go  to  reaide  at  Parte. — Deacription  qf  the  Proceaaion — Thia  Step 
agreeable  to  the  VUw§  qf  the  Conatitutio7uUiata,Mnd  qf  the  RepubUctuu,  and  qf  the 
Anarchi9ta,—J}uke  of  Orleana  aent  to  England. 

\Vk  have  mentioned  the  various  restric- 
tions upon  the  idyal  authority,  which  had 
been  successively  sanctioned  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Assembly.  But  tho  various  factions, 
all  of  which  tended  to  democracy,  were 
determined  upon  manoeuvres'  for  abating 
the  royal  authority,  more  actively  powerful 
than  those  which  the  Assembly  aared  yet 
to  venture  upon.  For  this  purpose,  all 
those  who  desired  to  carry  the  Revolution 
to  extremity,  became  desirous  to  bring  the 
sittings  of  the  National  Assembly  and  tlie 
residence  of  the  King  witliin  the  precincts 
of  Pahs,  and  to  place  them  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  popular  frenay  which  they  had 
80  many  waya  of  exciting,  and  which  might 
exercise  the  authority  of  terror  over  the 
bodv  of  representatives,  fill  their  galleries 
witn  a  wild  and  tumultuous  band  of  psrti- 
sans,  surround  their  gates  with  an  inuiriat- 
ed  populace,  and  thus  dictate  the  issue  of 
each  cieliberation.  What  fate  was  reserved 
for  the  Kins,  after  incidents  will  sufficient- 
Iv  show.  To  effect  an  object  so  important, 
the  republican  party  strained  every  effort, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  the  popular  fer- 
ment to  the  hiffhest  pitch. 

Their  first  elbrts  were  unsuccessful.  A 
deputation,  formidable  from  their  numbers 
and  elamoroos  violence,  was  about  to  sally 
from  Paris  to  petition,  as  they  called  it,  for 
the  removal  of  the  royal  family  and  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  Paris,  but  wss  dispersed 
bv  the  addreas  of  La  Favette  and  Bailli. 
Nevertheless  it  seemed  aecreed  that  the 
rspttblinaas  ahonld  carry   their   favourite 


measures,  less  tlirough  their  own  proper 
strength,  great  as  that  was,  than  by  the  ad* 
vant-oj^  luTorded  by  the  blunders  of  the 
royalists.  An  imprudence — it  seems  to  de« 
serve  no  harsher  name — ^which  occurred 
within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Versailles,  gave  the  demagogues  an  oppor- 
tunity, sooner  probably  tlian  they  expected, 
of  carrying  their  point  oy  a  repetition  of 
the  violences  which  had  already  occurred. 

The  town  of  Versailles  owed  its  splen* 
dour  and  wealth  entirely  to  its  being  the 
royal  residence,  yet  abounded  with  a  pop- 
ulation singularly  ill  disposed  towards  the 
King  and  royal  family.  The  Nation^ 
Guard  of  the  place,  amounting  to  some 
thousands,  were  ammated  by  the  same 
fee  Hags.  There  were  only  about  four  hun- 
dred Gardea  du  Corpa,  or  Life-guards,  up- 
on whom  reliance  could  be  placed  for  the 
defence  of  the  roval  family,  in  case  of  anv 
popular  tumult  either  in  Versailles  itBelf, 
or  directed  thither  from  Paris.  These 
troops  consisted  of  gentlemen  of  trust  and 
confidence,  but  their  numbers  were  few 
in  proportioh  to  the  extent  of  the  palaoe, 
ana  their  very  quality  rendered  them  ob- 
noxious to  the  people  as  armed  aristocrats. 

About  two-thinu  of  tlieir  number,  to 
avoid  suspicion  and  gain  confidence,  had 
been  removed  to  RambouilletB.'  In  thev> 
circumstances,  the  grenadiers  of  the  French 
Guards,  so  lately  in  arms  against  the  royA 
autliority,  with' an  inconsistency  not  unnat- 
ural to  men  of  their  profession,  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  become  zealoui  for  reoovery 
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of  the  poste  whieli  diej  htd  rormerij  oec» 
pied  woaiid  the  Kiag'i  peraoa,  and  threat- 
ened openly  to  march  to  VenaiUes  to  take 
poraeeaioa  of  the  routine  of  duty  at  the  pal- 
ace, a  privilege  which  they  considered  as 
their  due.  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
deserted  tneir  posts  against  the  King's  com- 
mand, and  were  now  about  to  resume  them 
contrary  to  his  consent.  The  regiment  of 
Flanders  was  brought  up  to  Versailles,  to 
prevent  a  movement  fraught  with  so  much 
danaer  to  the  royal  family.  The  presence 
of  this  corps  had  been  required  by  the  mu 
nicipalitT,  and  the  measure  bad  been  ac 
quiesceo  in  by  the  Assembly,  though  not 
without  some  expressive  indications  of 
suspicion. 

The  regiment  of  Flanders  arrived  accor- 
dingly, and  the  Oardn  du  Corptf  according 
to  a  custom  universal  in  the  French  garri- 
sons, invited  the  officers  to  an  entertain- 
ment, at  which  the  officers  of  the  Swiss 
guanu,  and  those  of  the  National  Guards 
of  Versailles,  were  also  guests.  This  ill- 
omened  feast  was  given  in  the  Opera  Hall 
ef  the  palace,  almost  within  hearing  of  the 
sovereigns ;  the  healths  of  the  royd  ftmily 
were  dnmk  with  the  enthusiasm  naturally 
inspired  by  the  situation.  The  King  and 
Queen  imprudently  agreed  to  visit  the 
scene  of  festivity,  carrying  with  them  the 
Dauphin.  Their  presence  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  company,  already  excited  by  wine 
and  music,  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  royalist 
tones  wore  played,  the  white  cockftde.  dis- 
tributed by  the  ladies  who  attendea  the 
Queen,  was  mounted  with  enthusiasm,  and 
it  is  said  that  of  the  nation  was  trodden 
under  foot. 

If  we  consider  the  cause  of  this  wild 
eoene,  it  seems  natural  enough  that  the 
Queen,  timid  as  a  woman,  anxious  as  a  wife 
•nd  a  mother,  might,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  men  who  were  summoned  ex- 
pressljjT  to  be  the  guard  of  the  royal  family, 
incautiously  have  recourse  to  imitate,  in  a 
slight  degree,  and  towards  one  regiment, 
the  arts  of  conciliation,  which  in  a  much 
grosser  shape  had  been  used  by  the  popular 
party  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  whole  ar- 
my. But  it  is  im^tossible  to  conceive  that 
the  King,  or  ministers,  could  have  hoped, 
by  the  transitory  and  drunken  flash  of  en- 
thusiasm elicited  from  a  few  hundred  men 
during  a  carousal,  to  commence  the  coun- 
ter-revolution, which  they  dared  not  at- 
tempt when  they  had  at  their  command 
thirty  thousand  troops,  under  an  experienc- 
ed general. 

But  as  no  false  step  among  the  royalists 
remained  unimproved  by  their  adversaries, 
the  military  feast  of  Versailles  was  present- 
ed to  the  people  of  Paris  under  a  H^^ht  very 
differenf  from  that  in  which  it  must  be 
viewed  by  posterity.  The  Jacobins  were 
the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  through  all 
their  clubs  and  societies,  and  the  hundreds 
isf  hundreds  of  popular  orators  whom  they 
had  at  their  command,  excited  the  citizens 
by  descriptions  of  the  most  dreadful  plots, 
fraught  with  massacres  and  proscriptions. 
Every  eifort  had  already  been  used  tp  heat 
the  popular  mind  against  the  King  and 


Queen,  whom.  In  allusion  to  the  obnoxious 
poi»er  araated  to  them  by  the  law,  thf'y 
had  of  late  learned  to  curse  and  insult,  un- 
der the  names  of  Moiisieur  and  Madame 
Veto.  The  King  had  recently  delayed 
yielding  his  sanction  to  the  declarations  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  until  the  Constitution 
was  complete.  This  had  been  sfverely 
censured  bv  the  Assembly,  who  spoke  of 
sending  a  oeputatioB  to  extort  his  consent 
to  these  declarations,  before  presenting 
him  with  the  practical  results  which  they 
intended  to  bottom  on  them.  A  dreadlhl 
scarcity,  amounting  nearly  to  a  famine,  ren- 
dered the  populace  even  more  accessible 
than  usual  to  desperate  counsels.  The 
feasts,  amid  which  the  aristocrats  were 
represented  as  devising  their  plots,  seemed 
an  insult  on  the  public  misery.  When  tlie 
minds  of  tne  lower  orders  were  thus  pre- 
judiced, it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  produce 
an  insurrection. 

Tliat  of  the  5th  October,  1789,  was  of  a 
singular  description,  the  iosursents  being 
chiefly  of  the  female  sex.  Tho  market- 
women,  Damet  aux  HaUn,  as  they  are 
called,  half  unsexed  by  the  masculine  na- 
ture of  their  employmentB,  and  entirely  so 
by  the  ferocity  of  their  ra'an^ers,  had  figur- 
ed early  in  the  Revolution.  With  these 
were  allied  and  associated  most  of  the 
worthless  and  barbarous  of  their  own  sex, 
such  disgraceful  specimens  of  humanity  as 
serve  but  to  show  in  what  a  deluded  state 
it  ma^  be  found  to  exist.  Females  of  this 
description  began  to  assemble  early  in  the 
mornin<;,  in  larse  groups,  with  the  cries  for 
''  bread/'  whicn  so  easily  rouse  a  starving 
metropolis.  There  were  observed  amonrfst 
them  many  men  disguised  as  w^^men,  an.J 
they  compelled  sJl  the  females  tl.ey  met  to 
ffo  along  with  them.  They  marched  to  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe,  broke  boldly  though  sever- 
al squadrons  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  front  of  that  building  for 
its  defence,  and  were  with  difficulty  dis- 
suaded from  burning  the  records  it  con- 
tained. They  next  seised  a  magazine  of 
anns,  with  three  or  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  were  joined  by  a  miscellaneous  rabble, 
armed  with  pikes,  scythes,  and  similar  in- 
Htruraents,  who  called  themselves  the  con- 
querors of  the  Bastille.  The  still  increas- 
ing multitudt;  re-echoed  the  cry  of  "  Bread, 
bread !— to  Versailles !   to  Versailles !" 

The  National  Guard  were  now  called 
out  in  force,  but  speedily  showed  their  of- 
ficers that  they  too  were  infected  with  the 
humour  of  the  times,  and  as  much  indispos- 
ed to  subordination  as  the  mob,  to  disperse 
which  they  wcte  summoned.  La  Fayette 
put  himself  at  their  Lead,  not  to  sive  hi*' 
own,  but  to  receive  their  orders.  They  re- 
fused to  act  against  women,  who,  they  said, 
were  starving,  and  in  their  turn  demanded 
to  be  led  to  Versailles,  to  dethrone,— such 
was  their  language, — '*the  King,  who  was  a 
driveller,  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  hi?  son."  La  Fayette  hesitated,  implore 
ed,  explained ;  but  he  had  as  yet  to  feam 
the  situation  of  a  revolutionary  general. 
"  Is  it  not  strange/'  said  one  of  hts  soldiers, 
who  seemed  quite  to  understand  the  milita- 
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rj  valatioA  of  officer  and  private  on  rach 
an  oecaaion.  **  ia  it  not  atrange  thai  La  Fa/- 
ette  prete&oi  to  command  the  people,  when 
it  ia  hia  part  to  receive  ordera  from  them  f " 

Soon  afterwards  an  order  arrived  from 
(he  Aasemblj  of  the  Comronne  of  Pariat 
enjoining  the  eommaodant'a  march,  upon 
hia  own  report  that  it  waa  impoaaible  to 
withatand  the  will  of  the  people.  He 
marched  accordinglj  in  good  order,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force  of  the  National 
Goard,  about  four  or  five  houra  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  mob,  who,  while  he  waited 
in  a  atate  of  indecision,  were  already  far 
on  their  way  to  Versailles. 

It  doea  not  app^^ar  that  the  King,  or  his 
ministers,  had  any  information  of  these 
hostile  movements.  Assuredly,  there  could 
not  have  been  a  royalist  in  Paris  willing  to 
haaanl  a  horse  or  a  groom  to  carry  such  in- 
telligence where  the  knowledge  of  it  must 
have  been  so  important  The  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  assembled  at  Ver- 
sailles, were  better  informed.  ''These 
Sintlemen,"  said  Barbantoone,  looking  at 
e  part  of  the  hall  where  the  nobles  and 
clerffy  usually  sat,  "  wish  more  light — they 
shall  have  lantena,*  they  may  rely  upon 
it."  Mirabeau  went  behmd  tne  cnatr  of 
Mounier,  the  president.  **  Paris  is  march- 
ing upon  us,"  he  said.^-''  I  know  not  what 
you  mean/'  said  Mounier. — **  Believe  me 
or  not,  all  Paris  is  marching  upon  us— dis- 
solve the  sittin((  "— "  I  never  hurry  the  de- 
liberations," said  Mounier. — **  Then  feign 
illneas,"  said  Mirabeau, — **  go  t6  the  pal- 
ace, tell  them  what  I  say,  and  give  me  for 
authority.  But  there  is  not  a  minute  to 
lose — Paria  marches  upon  us." — "  So  much 
the  better,"  answered  Mounier ;  **  we  will 
ta  a  republic  the  8ooner."t 

Shortly  after  this- singular  dialogue,  oc- 
caaioneci  probably  by  a  sudden  movement, 
in  which  Mirabeau  ahowed  the  aristocratic 
feelinsB  from  which  he  never  could  shake 
himself  free,  the  Temale  battalion,  toaether 
with  their  maaculine  allies,  continued  their 
march  uninterruotedly,  and  entered  Ver- 
sailles  in  the  ahemoon,  ainging  patriotic 
airs,  intermingled  with  blasphemous  ob- 
scenities, and  the  moat  furious  threats 
aaainst  the  Queen.  Their  first  visit  was  to 
the  National  A8sembly,where  the  beating  of 
ilruma,  shouts,  shrieks,  and  a  hundred  con- 
fused sounds,  interrupted  the  deliberations. 
A  man  called  Mailliard,  brandiahing  a 
sword  in  his  baud,  and  supported  by  a  wo- 
man holding  a  long  pole,  to  which  waa  at- 


*  III  tho  bof  inuinf  of  ths  Rovolatioa,  when  Uw 
mA  sxocuUnI  their  plesnttrs  on  the  andiviiluala 
■faiiut  wboa  Uioir  ■lupicioas  ware  diroctod,  the 
laiofi  iront  Mcvtnl  Tor  gibbets,  and  tbe  lioea  fay 
whi«h  the  lamp*  or  laniemi  were  dbpoied  acroM 
iIm  itroet,  were  ready  halters  Heaoe  the  cry  of 
*•  Lm  ^rUtoeraUs  A  IS  taiUerss.**  The  answer 
of  the  Abbfc  Blaury  is  well  known.  '•Ek!  mu 
^Mmitf  «t  fnsnd  vcut  m'mmrBi  mi»  4  Im  tenlsms, 
est  ce  file  eetis  verret  plus  eUir  V* 
t  Nounier  mnet  be  suppoeed  lo  speak  ironieally, 
»  us  O' 


and  in  alluaion,  not  to  nw  oirn  v|»iiii«iWf  mit  Mf 
Miraboau'e  rovoltttiooary  teoete.  Another  ao- 
•oant  of  thie  einfular  eonversation  etstet  hie  an-.. 
•war  to  have  been,  ««  All  the  boltsr.  If  the  mob 
kill  aU  of  ne  reanrk,  I  say  all  i^  oe.it  Will  be 
ths  ksttar  for  tha  eoqntry. 


tached  a  tambour  de  basque,  commenced  a 
harangue  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
people.  He  announced  that  they  wanted 
bread }  that  they  were  convinced  the  min- 
isters were  traitors ;  that  the  arm  of  the 
people  was  uplifted,  and  about  to  strike ; — 
with  much  to  the  same  nurpose,  in  the  ex- 
aggerated eloquence  ol^  the  period.  The 
aame  sentiments  were  echoed  by  his  foU 
lowers,  minted  with  the  bitterest  threats, 
against  the  Queen  in  particular,  that  fury 
could  contrive,  eapreaaed  in  language  of 
the  moat  energetic  brutality.  * 

The  Amasons  then  crowded  into  the  As- 
sembly, mixed  themselves  with  the  mem- 
bers, occupied  tbe  seat  of  the  president,  of 
the  secretaries^  produced  or  procured 
victuals  and  wme,  drank,  sung,  swore, 
scolded,  screamed, — abused  some  of  (he 
members,  and  loaded  others  with  their 
loathsome  caresses. 

A  deputation  of  those  iQadwomen  was  at 
length  sent  to  St.  Priest,  the  minister,  a 
determined  royalist,  who  received  them 
sternly,  and  replied  to  their  demand  of 
bread,  *^  When  you  had  but  one  king,  you 
never  wanted  bread— ^ou  have  now  twelve 
hundred— go  ask  it  of*^  them."  They  were 
introdacedto  the  King,  however,  and  were 
so  much  struck  with  the  kind  interest 
which  be  took  in  the  sUte  of  Paris,  that 
their  hearts  relented  in  his  favotir,  and  the 
ilepotiea  returned  to  their  constituents, 
shouting  Vwe  U  Rot  ! 

Had  Uie  tempest  depended  on  the  mere 
popular  breeze,  it  might  now  have  been  lull- 
ed to  sleep  J  but  there  was  a  secret  ground- 
swell,  a  heaving  upwards  of  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss,  which  could  not  be  conjured 
down  by  the  awakened  feelinga  or  convinc- 
ed unaerstandings  of  the  deputation.  A 
cry  was  raised  that  the  duputiea  had  been 
bribed  to  represent  the  Kin^  favourably ; 
and.  in  this  oumour  of  suspicion,  the  army 
of  Amazons  stripped  their  garters,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  stranslin^  their  own  delegates. 
Thev  had  by  this  time  ascertained,  that 
neitner  the  National  Guard  of  Vereaillea, 
nor  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  whose  transi- 
toiy  loyalty  had  paased  away  with  the  fumes 
of  the  wine  of  tne  banquet,  would  oppose 
them  by  force,  and  that  they  had  only  to 
deal  with  the  Gardt*  iu  Corp9,  who  dared 
not  to  act  with  vigour,  lest  they  should  pro- 
voke a  general  attack  6n  the  palace,  wnile 
the  most  complete  distraction  and  indecia- 
ion  reigned  witliin  its  precincts.  Bold  in 
consequence,  the  female  mob  seized  on  the 
exterior  avenues  of  the  palace,  and  threat* 
oned  deatruction  to  all  within. 

The  attendants  of  the  King  saw  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  measurea  for  the  safety  of. 
his  person,  but  they  were  marked  by  inde 
cision  and  confbsion.  A  force  was  hastily 
gathered  of  two  or  three  hundred  gentle- 
men, who,  it  was  proposed,  should  mount 
the  horses  of  the  royal  atud,  and  eacort  the 
King  to  Rambouillet,  out  of  this  scene  of 
confusion.*    The  Gardes  du  Corpt,  with 


«  This  was  propoeod  by  thait  Maraoas  do  Fevrai, 
...   ^ 

CHI- 

Boinf  the  firai  nan  of  quality 


whoae  death  upon  the  gallows  for  a  roy«li«t  i 
wardi  loeh  exqoieite  delight  to  the 
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tneh  iMiftnee,  m^%  certaialy  haim  forced 
tiMir  wftT  throiMli  a  mob  of  the  tumaltixary 
dtteripUon  which  iarrounded  them ;  and 
tho  escape  of  the  King  from  Venaillea, 
under  circamstaoces  so  critical,  might  bare 
bad  a  great  effect  in  changing  the  current 
of  popvlar  feeling.  Bat  tboie  opiaiona 
prevailed,  which  recommended  that  he 
■hoold  abide  the  arriral  of  La  Fayette  with 
the  civic  force  of  Paris. 

It  waa  now  night,  and  the  armed  rabble 
of  both  Mxea  showed  no  intention  of  de- 
partanff  or  breaking  up.  On  the  contrary, 
tbej  bivouacked  after  their  own  manner 
ttpoa  the  parade,  where  the  soldiefi  usually 
mustered.  There  they  kindled  large  fires, 
ate,  drank,  sans, caroused,  and  occasionally 
dischargea  their  fire-arms.  Scuffles  arose 
from  time  to  time,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
QwrdMt  du  Corf  had  been  killed  and 
wounded  in  tbe  quarrel,  which  the  rioters 
had  endeavoured  to  fasten  on  them }  besides 
which,  this  devoted  corps  had  sustained  a 
volley  from  their  late  guests,  the  Nstional 
Guard  of  Versailles.  The  horse  of  a  Gardt 
du  Corptf  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
female  demons,  was  killed,  torn  in  pieces, 
and  eaten  half  raw  and  half  roasted.  Cve- 
ryi  thing  seemed  tending  to  a  general  en- 
gagement,  when  late  st  night  the  drums  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  La  Fayette  at  the 
head  of  his  civic  army,  which  moved  slow- 
ly but  in  good  order. 

The  presence  of  this  great  force  seemed 
to  restore  a  portion  of  tranquillity,  though 
no  one  seemed  to  know  with  certainty  how 
it  was  likelv  to  act.  La  Fayette  had  an  au- 
dience of  the  King,  explained  the  means  he 
had  adopted  for  tbe  security  of  the  palace, 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to 
rest,  and  unhappily  set  the  example  by  re- 
tirins  himself.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
be  also  visited  the  Assembly,  pledged  him- 
self for  the  safety  of  the  royd  family  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  and,  with 
»ome  diracillty^  prevailed  on  the  President 
Mounier  to  adjourn  the  sitting,  which  liad 
been  voted  permanent.  H^  thus  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  for  the  quiet  of  the 
night  We  are  loath  to  brin^  into  question 
the  worth,  honour,  and  fidelity  of  La  Fay- 
ette ;  and  we  can  therefore  .only  lament, 
that  weariness  should  have  so  far  overcome 
him  at  an  important  crisis,  and  that  he 
should  have  trusted  to  others  the  execution 
of  those  precautions,  which  were  most 
grossly  neglected. 

A  band  of  the  rioters  found  means  to  pen- 
etrate into  tlie.  palace  about  three  in  the 
morning,  through  a  cate  which  was  left  un- 
locked and  unguarded.  They  rushed  to 
the  Queen's  apartment,  and  bore  down  the 
few  GardtM  du  Corpt  who  hastened  to  her 


havtaf 


Xhnj  ha4  Men  hanfiBd,  (that  puniihment 
Imsb  hitherto  reservsd  for  pMieianf,)  they 
1   ths  psrforiiMUMs,  and  would  fain  have 


bttof  him  op  a  Mcood  time.  The  lame  unfortu- 
nate gentlemaa  bad  previoiMlf  proposed  to  aecant 
the  brIdfB  at  Sevrea  with  a  body  or  eavalry,  which 
would  have  prevented  the  women  from  advancing 
to  Versaillee.  The  Clueen  lisoed  an  order  for  .the 
borsst  with  this  remarkable  cbMiae,— •<  To  bo  tiaod 
If  the  King**  lafety  if  endangered,  but  in  no  dan- 
ger whioh  ailsets  an  only.** 


defence.  Tbe  aentinel  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  bed-chamber,  called  to  her  to 
escape,  and  then  gallantly  exposed  himself 
to  the  fury  of  the  murderers.  His  single 
opposition  was  almost  instantly  overcome, 
and  he  himself  lefl  iot  dead;  Over  his 
bleeding  body  they  forced  their  way  into 
the  Queen's  apartment;  but  their  victim, 
reserved  for  farther  and  worse  woes,  had 
escaped  by  a  secret  passage  into  the  cirim- 
her  of  the  King;«while  the  assassins,  burst- 
ing in,  stabbed  t  *  p  bed  she  bad  just  lef\  with 
pikes  and  swordf,* 

The  Gardu  au  Cont  assembled  in  what 
was  called  the  Oeil  de  Bv^f,  and  endeat • 
oured  Uiere  to  defend  themselves ;  but 
several,  unable  to  gain  this  place  of  refuge, 
were  draped  down  into  the  court-yard,, 
where  a  wretch,  distinguished  by  a  long 
beard,  a  broad  bloody  axe,  and  a  species  of 
armour  which  be  wore  on  his  person,  had 
taken  on  himself,  by  taste  and  choice,  the 
office  of  executioner.  The  strangeness  of 
the  ▼illain's  costume,  the  sanguinary  relish 
with  which  he  discharged  his  office,  and 
the  hoarse  roar  witli  w'hich  from  time  to 
time  he  demanded  new  victims,  made  him 
resemble  some  demon  whom  hell  had  vom- 
ited fbrth,  to  augment  the  wickedness  and 
horror  of  the  scene.t 

Two  of  tbe  Gardes  du  Corp$  were  al- 
ready behcaifed,  and  tlie  Man  \%*th  the 
Beard  was  clamorous  to  do  his  office  apon 
tlie  others  who  had  been  taken,  when  I*a 
Fayette,  roused  from  his  repose,  arrived  st 
the  head  of  a  body  of  grcnailiers  of  the  old 
French  guards,  who  had  been  lately  incor- 

E orated  with  tne  civic  guard,  and  were  pro- 
ably  the  most  efficient  part  of  his  force. 
He  aid  not  thiidt  of  avenging  the  unfortu- 
nate gentlemen,  who  lay  murdered  befoia 
bis  eyes  for  the  discharge  of  tlieir  military 
duty,  but  he  entreated  his  soldiers  to  save 
him  the  dishonour  of  breaking  his  word, 
which  ha  had  pledged  to  the  King,  that  he 
would  protect  the  Gatdet  du  Corp:  It  is 
probable  he  attempted  no  more  than  was  in 


•  One  or  tho  rnont  aecrodited  culumnieii  SKsinct 
the  nnfortunato  Mario  Antoinette  pretendi,  that 
fiiie  was  on  tliif  ocruoion  aur|)ri«cd  in  tlic  arroii  of  a 
paramour.  Buonaparte  ia  taiti  to  Iiave  mentioned 
this  as  a  fact,  n)M>n  tbe  authoritv  of  Madanio 
Campan.  We  have  now  Madame  Campan'a  own 
aceoant,  describioi;  tJie  conduct  of  the  Uueen  o»i 
thi*  drcadl'nl  occanioa  a«  tliat  of  a  heroine,  and 
totally  excluding  the  po«sibility  of  the  pretended 
anecdote.  But  let  it  be  farther  conRidered,  under 
what  rirrnm<«(anc<M  llie  Q,iioen  was  placed— at  two 
in  tbe  momins,  retired  to  A  privacv  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted (a«  It  wail)  not  only  by  the  irruption  of 
the  furioua  banditti  who  Aurrounded  the  palace, 
demandinf  her  life,  but  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Kinff,  or  of  other*,  in  whom  circutn«tanco«  mlsbt 
have  rendered  the  intruwinn  duty  ;  arid  let  it  then 
be  Jodsed  whether  the  Ai.rxf^t^xn  o{  tlie  inomont,  and 
the  risk  of  discovery,  would  not  have  prevented 
Measalina  herself  from  choosing  such  a  time  for  an 
assignation. 

t  The  miwroanl*s  real  name  was  Joordain,  af> 
forwards  called  Cowpe-U'tf^  di<ftin?iii«hed  in  the 
massaeree  of  Avignon.  He  fained  his  bread  by 
sitting  as  an  academy-model  to  paraten,  and  for 
that  reason  cultivated  his  long  beard.  In  tho  de- 
positions before  the  Chalo  let,  he  is  called  L'A#m- 
mehlakaH>9^'-%n  epithet  which  might  dittinguish 
the  ogre  or  goblin  or  soms  ancient  legend. 
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hit  power,  and  m  At  acted  wisely,  if  not 
gentroaaij. 

To  redeem  Monaleur  do  la  Farette's 
pledge,  the  grenadiers  did,  what  the  jouffbt 
to  have  done  in  the  name  of  the  Kin^,  tne 
law,  die  nation,  and  insulted  humanitjr,^ 
they  cleared,  and  with  perfect  ease,  the 
court  of  (be  palace  from  these  bands  of 
mnrderons  bacchantes,  and  their  male  as- 
•ociates.  The  instinct  of  ancient  feelings 
was  in  some  degree  awakened  in  the  grena- 
diers. Tbej  experienced  a  sudden  sensa- 
tion of  compassion  and  kindness  for  the 
Oard€9  du  uorpt,  whose  duty  on  the  royal 
person  they  had  in  former  times  shared. 
There  arose  a  cry  among  them, — "  Let  ua 
•ave  the  OartUt  du  Cmjn,  vho  sared  us  at 
Fontenoy."  They  took  them  under  their 
protection,  ezchan^d  their  caps  with  them 
m  sign  of  friendship  and  fraternity,  and  a 
tumult,  which  had  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  joy,  succeeded  to  that  which  had 
announced  nothing  but  blood  and  death. 

The  outside  of  the  palace  was  still  be- 
sieged by  the  infuriated  mob,  who  demand- 
ed, with  hideons  cries,  and  exclamations 
tiM  most  barbarous  and  obscene,  to  see  the 
Austrian,  as  they  called  the  Queen.  The 
«nfortunate  Princess  appeared  on  the  bal- 
eony  with  one  of  her  children  in  each  hand. 
A  roice  from  the  crowd  -called  out,  **  No 
children !"  as  if  on  purpose  to  deprive  the 
mother  of  that  appeal  to  humanity,  which 
Bight  move  the  nsrdest  heart.  Marie  An- 
toinette^with  i  force  of  mind  worthy  of 
Maria  Theresa,  her  mother,  pushed  her 
children  back  into  the  room,  and,  tumins 
her  &ce  to  the  tnmultoous  multitude,  which 
tossed  and  roared  beneath,  brandishing 
their  pikes  sad  guns  with  the  wildest  atti- 
tudes of  rase,  tiie  reviled. persecuted,  and 
denounced  Queen  stood  before  them,  her 
arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  with  a  noble 
ftir  of  coura^ous  lesignation.  The  secret 
mason  of  this  summons — the  real  cause  of 
fepeiliag  the  chudren--^ould  only  be  to  af- 
ford a  chance  of  some  desperate  hand  among 
the  crowd  eaecuting  the  threats  which  re- 
•ounded  on  all  sides.  Accordingly,  a  ffon 
was  actually  levelled,  but  one  of  the  by- 
■tanders  struck  it  down ;  for  the  passions 
of  the  mob  had  taken  an  opposite  turn,  and, 
astonished  at  Ma.ie  Antoinette's  noble  pres- 
ence, and  graceful  firmness  of  demeanour, 
there  arose,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves, 
a  seiieral  shout  of  Vivt  la  JUitu  /* 

But  if  the  insurgents,  or  rather  those  who 
prompted  them,  missed  their  first  point, 
they  did  not  also  lose  their  second.  A  cry 
arose,  "  To  Paris !"  at  first  uttered  by  a  soli- 
tary voice,  but  gathering  strength,  until  the 
whole  multitude  shouted,  "  To  Paris— To 
Paris !"  The  cry  of  these  blood-thirsty  bac- 
efaana!s,such  as  they  had  that  night  ahown 
fliemaeives,  was,  it  seems,  considered  as  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  as  such,  La  Fayette 
neither  remonatrated  himself,  nor  permit- 
ted the  King  to  interpose  a  moment's  delay 
in  yielding  obedience  to  it ;  nor  was  any 
neasure  taken  to  put  some  appearance  ev- 
•B  of  decency  on  the  journey,  or  to  disguise 
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!  its  real  character,  of  a  triumphant  proces- 
sion of  the  sovereign  people,  after  a  com- 
plete  victory  over  theirnominal  monarch. 

The  carriages  of  the  royal  family  were 
placed  in  the  middle  of  an  immeasurable 
column,  consisting  partly  of  La  Fayette's 
soldiers,  partly  of  the  revolutionary  rabble 
whose  march  had  preceded  his,  amountinir 
to  several  thousand  men  and  women  of 
the  lowest  and  most  desperate  description, 
interminsling  in  groups  amongst  the  bandi 
of  French  guards,  and  civic  soldiers,  whose 
discipline  could  not  enable  them  to  preserve 
even  a  semblance  of  order.  Thus  they  rush- 
ed along,  howling  their  aongsx>f  tnvmph. 
The  ht^insers  of  the  march  bore  the 
two  bloody  heads  of  the  murdered  Oard4§ 
du  CorpB  paraded  on  pikes,  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  as  the  emuems  of  their  prow- 
ess and  success.*  The  rest  of  this  body, 
worn  down  by  fatigue,  most  of  them  de- 
spoiled of  their  arms,  and  many  without 
hats,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  royal  fami- 
Iv,  and  hanused  with  q>prehensions  for 
themselves,  were  dragged  like  captives  in 
the  midst  of  the  mob,  while  the  drunken  fe- 
males around  them  bore  aloft  in  triumph 
their  arms,  tiieir  belts,  and  th  nr  hats.  Theso 
wretches,  stained  with  the  blood  in  which 
they  bad  bathed  themselves,  were  now  sing- 
inff  songs,  of  which  the  burthen  bore, — 
"  We  bring  you  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the 
little  apprentice ;"  a^  if  the  presence  of  the 
unhappy  royal  familv,  with  the  little  power 
they  BOW  possessed,  had  been  in  iUelf  a 
charm  against  scarcity.  Some  of  these 
Amazons  rode  upon  the  cannon,  which 
made  a  formidable  part  of  the  procession. 
Many  of  them  were  mounted  on  the  horsee 
of  the  Gardea  du  Corp;  some  in  masco-  ' 
line  fashion,  others  en  croupe.  All  the 
muskets  and  pikes  which  attended  thin  im- 
mense cavalcade,  were  garnished,  as  if  in 
triumph,  with  oik  boughs,  and  the  women 
carried  long  poplar  branches  in  their  hands, 
which  gave  the  column,  so  grotesquely 
composM  in  every  respect,  the  appearance 
of  a'moving  grove.  Scarce  a  circumstance 
was  omitted  which  could  render  this  en- 
trance into  the  capital  more  insulting  to  the 
King's  feelings — ^more  degrading  to  the  roy- 
al dignity. 

Afusr  six  hours  of  dishonour  and  agony, 
the  unfortunate  Louis  was  brought  to  the  ^ 
Hotel  de  Ville.  where  Bailli,  then  mayor, 
complimented  nim  upon  the  "  beau  jour," 
the  "splendid  day,"  which  restored  the 
monaron  of  Franee  to  his  capital  j  assured 
him  that  order,  peace,  and  all  the  gentler 
virtues,  were  about  to  revive  in  the  coum- 
try  unuiBr  his  royal  eye,  and  that  the  King 
would  henceforth  become  powerful  through 
the  people,  the  people  happy  throueh  the 
King ;  and  **  what  was  truest  of  all,"  Uiat  as 
Henry  IV.  bad  entered  Paris  by  means  of 
reconquering  his  people,  Louis  XVI.  had 
done  so,  because  his  people  had  reconquer- 


*  It  has  b«0ii  Miid  thsy  were  boms  unDisdiattfly 
bsfore  the  rojral  earriace  }  hot  tbi«  it  «n  exacsora- 
tion  when  eaacgmration  is  nnnecewarT.  TheM 
Irfoody  trophiss  prscwSad  the  rojal  ikmlly  a  grsat 
way  uo  ths  marcli  to  Paris. 
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•d  llwir  King  •  Bm  wounds  n]f«d  witli 
this  lip-comfort,  the  anhappy  umI  degrwtod 
Priaoo  wu  tt  lenKfh  permitted  to  retire  to 
Um  Palace  of  the  'Ailleriea,  which,  long  un- 
inhabited, and  almoat  anfbmiabed,  yawned 
•pon  him  like  the  tomb  where  alone  he  at 
iength  fonnd  repoae. 

The  rfonta  of  the  14th  JnW,  1789,  when 
the  Baatiile  waa  taken,  formed  the  firat  ^at 
afride  of  the  Revolution,  actively  consider- 
ed. 1  lioae  of  the  ^th  and  Gth  of  October, 
in  the  aame  year,  which  we  have  det&ileo 
at  length,  aa  peculiarly  charactehfltie  of  the 
Cwtnrea  which  it  aaaumed,  made  the  aec- 
end  grand  f(haaia.  The  firat  had  rendered 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  metropoUa  altoseih- 
«r  independent  of  their  aovereign,  and  in- 
deed of  any  government  but  that  which 
they  choae  to  aubmit  to ;  the  aecond  de- 
prived the  Kinjj  of  that  small  appearance 
of  fteedoffl  which  he  had  hitherto  eiercia- 
ed,  and  fixed  hia  dwelling  in  the  midst  of 
hia  metropolis,  independent  and  self-regu- 
lated aa  we  have  described  ii.  "  It  is  won- 
derfbl,"  aaid  Louia,  "  that  with  auch  love 
of  libeitv  on  all  sides.  I  am  the  only  peraon 


thatia  deemed  tQtaliy  unworthy  ofei^oy. 

leed,' 

Iting 
aa  the  aignet  ofroyal  anthority,  used  for  at- 


iBg  it."    Indeed;  after  the  marclT  from  V er- 
aaulea,  the  King  could  only  be  conaidered 


taeting  public  acta  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
in  whose  custody'  he  waa  detained,  but 
without  the  exereiae  of  any  free-will  on  his 
Own  part* 

All  the  varioua  partiea  found  their  ac- 
eoont,  leaa  or  more,  in  this  atate  of  the  roy- 
al penon,  excepting  the  pure  royaliats, 
whose  sfreetive  power  waa  little,  and  their 
Mfli^vative  numbera  few.  There  remain- 
ed, indeed,  attached  to  the  peraon  and  cause 
of  Louie,  a  pertr  of  those  membera,  who, 
bein^  frtenda  to  freedom,  were  no  leaa  ao  to 
ngmated  monarohv,  and  who  desired  to 
fix  the  throne  on  a  nrm  and  determined  ba- 
sis. But  their  numbers  were  daily  thinned, 
and  their  spirits  were  broken.  The  ex- 
eellont  Mounter,  snd  the  eloquent  Lally 
Tolendahl,  emigrated  after  the  9th  October, 
viable  to  endure  the  repetition  of  auch 
aconea  aa  were  then  exhibited.  The  indig- 
nant ndieoa  of  tho  latter  to  the  National 
Assembly,  were  thus  forcibly  expressed : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  even  mv  physi- 
cal stren^  alone  conaidered,  to  discharse 
my  ftinctions  amid  the  acencs  we  have  wit- 
nessed.—Those  heada  borne  in  trophy  } 
that  Queen  half  aaaaasinated  j  that  King  drag- 
ged into  Paris  by  troops  of  robbers  and  as- 
saasins)  the  'aplendid  day'  of  Monsieur 
Bailli ;  the  jests  of  Barnave,  when  blood 
waa  floating  around  us ;  Mounier  escaping, 
as  if  by  miracle,  from  a  thouaand  assassins  $ 
these  sre  the  csnses  of  my  oath  never  to  en- 


•  JlfeaMtrM  S»  B*UIL  Cksix  de  Mt  UUrt  tt 
Di*e0urt.  The  Mayor  of  Parii,  althouf  h  •uch 
lanfosfe  most  ^we  loandad  like  the  mmt  bitter 
inmy,  had  no  r  loiee  of  vorde  oo  the  bih  October, 
17d9*  But  if  he  eerioutly  termed  that  a  rlorioos 
day,  what  eoald  Bailli  oomplain  of  the  Andied  in- 
sults and  tmelties  which  be  himself  raetained, 
whan,  in  October,  1793,  the  same  banditti  of  Vm- 
rfa,  Who  Ibreed  the  King  ftom  Venaillei,  dragnd 
himeelf  to  death,  with  every  etreoinstaoeeof  rena- 
sd  crnelty  and  protracted  insult  f  I 


tor  that  den  of  cannibals.  A  man  may  on* 
dure  a  aingie  death  ;  he  mav  brave  it  moro^ 
than  once,  when  the  loss  of  life  csn  be  use- 
fttl--but  no  power  under  Heaven  shall  in- 
duce me  to  aufler  a  thouannd  torturea  cirery 
passing  minute — while  I  am  witnessing  tho 
pro^reaa  of  cruelty — the  triumph  of  guilt— 
which  I  muat  witneaa  withont  intemip*ing 
it.  They  may  proecribe  my  peraon^  they 
may  confiacate  my  fortune— I  will  laboor 
the  earth  for  my  bread,  and  I  will  aee  them 
no  more." 

The  other  partiea  into  which,  the  state 
waa  divided,  saw  the  eventa  of  the  Atk 
October  with  other  feelinga,  and  it  ^ney  did 
not  forward,  at  least  found  their  account  in 
them. 

The  Constitotional  party,  or  those  who 
desired  a  democratical  government  with  a 
Kin^  at  its  bead,  had  reaaon  to  hope  that 
Louis,  being  in  raria,  muat  remain  at  their 
absolute  disposal,  aeparated  from  those  who 
mizht  advise  counter-revolutionary  ateps, 
and  guarded  only  by  national  troops,  em- 
bodied in  the  name,  «eid  through  the  pow- 
ers, of  the  Revolution.  Every  day,  inaeed, 
rendered  Loota  more  dependent  on  La 
Fa^^ette  and  hia  frienda,  aa  tho  only  force 
which  icmained  to  preserve  order ;  for  ho 
soon  found  it  a  necesaary  though  a  cruel 
measure  to  disband  hia  faithful  Oardu  dm 
Corp$f  and  that  perhaps  aa  much  with  n 
view  to  their  aafety  aa  to  his  own. 

Tbe  Constitutional  paity  seemed  strong 
both  in  numbera  and  reputoion.  La  Fay- 
ette waa  commandant  ot  the  National 
Gnarda,  and  they  looked  up  to  him  with 
that  homage  and  veneration  with  which 
young  troops,  and  eapecially  of  thia  de- 
acription,  regard  a  leaner  of  experience  and 
bravery,  who,  in  accepting  the  command, 
seems  to  share  hia  laurels  with  the  citisen 
aolditir,  who  has  won  none  of  his  own.  Ba^ 
illi  was  Mayor  of  Paris,  and,  in  the  height 
of  a  oopularity  not  undeserved,  waa  ao  well 
eatamisned  in  the  minda  of  the  better  class 
of  Gitixens,  that,  in  any  other  times  than 
those  in  which  he  lived,  he  might  safely 
have  despised  the  suifrages  of  the  rabble, 
alwaya  to  be  bought,  either  by  largeaaes  or 
flattery.  The  Constitationalists  had  alao  n 
Btronn  majority  in  the  Aaaembly,  where  the 
RepoDlicana  dared  not  yet  throw  off  tho 
maak,  inu  the  Aaaembly,  following  the  per- 
son of  iie  King,  came  also  to  estiblian  ite 
sittings  in  their  stronghold,  the  metropolis. 
They  aoemed,  therefore,  to  assume  the  ss- 
cennency  in  the  first  instance,  after  tho  Aih 
and  6th  of  October,  and  to  reap  all  the  first 
fruits  of  the  victory  then  achieved,  though 
by  their  connivance  rather  than  thev  active 
co-operation. 

It  is  wonderfVil,  that,  meaninn  still  to  as- 
sign to  the  regal  dignity  a  hi^  constito- 
tional aitoation.  La  Fayette  should  not  have 
exerted  himself  to  preaerve  ita  dignity  un- 
degraded,  and  to  aave  the  honour,  as  he 
certainly  aaved  the  lives  of  the  royal  Ikm- 
ilv.  Three  reaaona  might  prevent  hia  doing 
what,  as  a' gentleman  ud  a  soldier,  he  must 
otherwise  at  least  have  attempteo.  First, 
although  he  boasted  highly  of  nis  influenco 
V  ith  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  It  nay 
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W  donbted  whetlier  all  hia  poimlaritf 
would  ba^e  borne  him  tbrongh  in  nor  en* 
deiiTOur  to  deprive  the  good  people  of  that 
city  ofracb  a  treat  aa  the  Jojooa  £atrjr  of 
the  6th  of  October,  or  whether  the  civic 
power  would,  even  for  the  immediate  de- 
rence  of  the  King's  peraon,  bav^  used  act 
toal  force  againat  the  band  of  Amazona  who 
directed  that  memorable  procesaion.  Sec- 
endlv,  La  Fayette  might  fear  the  revival 
of  tbe  fallen  eoloaaua  of  deapotism,  mere 
than  the  rtaing  apirit  of  anarcny,  and  thus 
be  induced  to  auppoae  that  a  conqueat  in 
Ihe  King's  cauae  over  a  popular  inaurrec- 1 
tion,  mi^t  be  too  active  a  cordial  to  the  ' 
drooping  apirita  of  the  Royalista.  And, 
laatly,  the  revolutionary  general,  as  a  poli- 
tician, mi^t  not  be  unwilling  that  the 
King  and  hia  constat  should  experience,  in 
t^etr  own  persuna,  auch  a  apecimen  of  pop- 
olar  power,  aa  might  intimidate  them  from 
farther  oppoaition  to  the  popular  will,  and 
incline  Louia  to  aaaume  unresisting^ly  his 
dimiaiahed  rank  in  the  new  conatitution. 

The  Republican  pasty,  with  better  reason 
than  the  Uonatitutionafista,  exulted  in  the 
King'a  chance  of  reaidence.  It  relieved 
tiiem  aa  well  aa  Fa^ette'a  party  from  all 
apprehenaion  of  Loma  raiaing  hia  atandard 
in  the  provincea.  and  taking  the  field  on  hia 
own  account,  like  Charlea  of  England  in 
a  milar  circumataacea.  Then  they  already 
foreaaw,  that  whenever  the  Constitutional- 
iaU  ahould  identify  themaelvea  with  the 
Crown,  whom  all  partiea  bad  hitherto  la- 
boured to  repreaent  aa  the  common  enemy, 
they  would  become  proportionally  unpopu- 
lar with  the  people  at  targe,  and  loae  poa- 
•eaaion  of  the  auperior  power  as  a  neceaaa- 
rr  cooaequence.  AnatocraU,  the  only 
oua  which  wa«  aincerely  united  to  the 
Kinff'a  peiaon,  would,  tl^ey  might  aafely 
predict,  dread  and  diatruat  the  Coni«titu- 
Cionaliata,  while  with  the  democrata,  so  venr 
much  the  more  numerous  party,  the  King's 
■ai'ie.  instead  of  a  tower  or  atrength,  aa  the 

Kmi  haa  termed  it,  must  be  a  atumbling- 
ock  and  a  rock  of  offence.  They  fore- 
aaw,  finally,  either  that  the  King  must  re- 
main the  mere  paaaive  tool  of  the  Conati- 
tutiooaliata,  acting  unresiatinsly  under  their 
order, — in  which  caae  the  office  would  be 
aoon  regarded  aa  an  i'**m  mrd  expebsive 
bauble,  without  auy  force  or  dimity  of  free- 
will, and  fi;  only  to  be  flung  aside  aa  an  un- 
neceaaary  incumbrance  <m  the  republican 
forma,— or,  in  the  event  of  the  King  at- 
tempting, either  by  force  or  eacape,  to 
throw  on  the  yoke  of  the  Conatitutionaliata, 
lie  would  equally  niraiah  arma  to  the  pure 
democrata  aranst  hia  peraon  and  ofllce,  as  ! 
the  source  of  danger  to  the  popular  cause. 
Some  of  the  republican  chiers  had  probably 
expected  a  more  audden  termination  to  the 
nign  of  Louia  from  an  inaurraction  ao 
threatenins ;  at  leaat  theae  leadera  had  been 
the  first  to liail  and  to  encourage  the  female 
inaurgents,  on  their  arrival  at  Veraaillea.* 


•  Baraavt,  aa  well  u  Mirabeaa,  tlw  Rapnblleaa 
aawtflaatheOrleanist,  was  heard  to  axelalm,— 
«Oburage.  brava  Pariaiftm — Ubarty  for  avar— 
foarjMUar-^w«  ara  for  yen V'-^^moiru  dt 


But  though  the  iaaue  of  that  inaurreetion 
may  have  (alien  abort  of  their  hopea,  it 
could  not  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  then 
ao  far  aa  it  went. 

The  party  of  Orleana  had  hitherto  wrapt 
in  ita  dusky  folds  many  of  thoae  namea. 
which  were  aAerwarda  deatined  to  hola 
dreadful  rank  in  the  Revolutionary  hiatory. 
The  prince  whoae  name  they  adopted  is 
auppoaed  to  have  been  animated  partly  by 
a  strong  and  embittered  apirit  of  personu 
*  Atred  r^nst  the  ^ueen,  and  parUy,  aa  we 
have  already  aaid,  by  an  ambitioua  deaire 
to  supplant  ois  kinsman.  He  placed,  ae* 
cordim;  to  general  report,  hia  traaaUrea, 
and  alfwhicn  his  credit  could  add  to  them, 
at  Uie  diapoaal  of  men,  abounding  in  thoa« 
energetic  talenta  which  carry  their  ownera 
forward  in  times  of  public  confusion,  but 
devoid  alike  of  fortune,  character,  and 
principle ',  who  undertow  to  aerve  their 
patron  by  enliatinjg  in  hia  cauae  the  o^ 
acute  and  aubordinate  agenta,  by  whom 
moba  were  levied,  and  aaaaaaina  aubaidised. 
It  ia  said,  that  the  days  of  the  6th  and  6th 
of  October  were  organized  by  the  secret 
agenta  of  Orleaua,  and  for  hia  advantage  ; 
that  had  the  enterpriae  aucceeded,  the  King 
woul^  have  been  oepoaed,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleana  proclaimed  Lieutenant-Geaeral  of 
the  kingdom,  while  hia  revenge  would 
probably  have  been  aatiated  with  the 
Queen's  aaaaaaination.  He  ia  atated  to  have 
skulked  ip  diaguiae  about  the  outakirta  of 
the  aceae  when  the  tumult  was  at  the  high- 
eat,  but  never  to  have  had  courage  to  pre- 
aent  himaelf  boldly  to  the  people,  either  to 
create  a  aenaation  by  aurpriae,  or  to  avail 
himaelf  of  that  which  his  satellites  had  al- 
ready exciCed  in  hia  favour.*  Hia  reaolu- 
tion  having  thua  failed  him  at  the  point 
where  it  waa  moat  neceaaary,  and  the  tu- 
mult having  ended  without  any  thing  taking 
place  in  hia  favour,  the  Duke  of  Drieane 
waa  made  a  acap<)-goat,  and  the  only  one, 
to  atone  for  the  whole  inaurrection.  Under 
the  titie  of  an  Embaaay  to  England,  he  waa 
honourably  exiled  from  hia  native  country. 
Mirabean  apoke  of  him  in  terma  of  the  ut- 
moat  contumely,  aa  being  baae-minded  aa  a 
lackey,  and  totally  unworthy  the  trouble 
which  had  been  taken  on  hia  aaioount.  Hia 
other  adberenta  gradoally  and  aocceaaively 
dropped  away,  in  proportion  aa  the  wealth,' 
credit,  and  cnaracterof  thialMaottedprinoe 
rendered  him  incapable  of  maintaimng  hia 

ruities  ;  and  they  aailed  henceforth  un- 
their  own  flag,  in  ti^e  storms  he  had 
fitted  them  to  nangate.  Theae  were  men 
who  had  reaolved  to  uae  the  revolutionary 
axe  for  cutting  out  their  owu  private  for- 
tunea,  and,  litde  intereattag  theraaelvei 
about  the  political  jwinciplea  whioh  divided 
the  other  partiea  of  the  atate,  they  kept  firm 
hold  of  all  the  aubordinate  macoinery  de- 
apiaed  by  the  othera  in  the  abatraction  of 
metaphysical  speculation,  but  which  save 
them  the  exclusive  command  of  the  phya- 
ioal  force  of  the  mob  of  Paria— Paria,  the 
metropolia  of  Franoe,  and  the  priaon<4ioua# 
of  her  I 
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OKAP.  VX. 

£41  Ftfftlte  rcfolDCf  to  tf\faree  Order. — A  Baker  ie  murdered  by  the  RaltbU-^One  ^f 
Mm  Murdertre  Executed. — Decree  impoeing  Martial  Law  in  caee  qf  lneurrection.~^ 
Demoeraie  eupporied  btf  tht  Audience  in  the  GaUer^  f^f  the  Aeeembly. — Introduction 
of  the  I}oeMnee  of  Equality— They  are  in  their  exaggerated  Sente  tnconeietent  with 
Ihunan  Nature  and  the  Progreee  tif  Society.—  The  Aeeembly  aholieh  TUlee  t^  Notnl" 
Uy.Arm&riat  Bearinge,  and  Phratee  qf  Courtesy— Reatoning  on  theee  Innovatione. 

'  '-^Diaorder  qfPSnanee. — Necker  beeomee  unpopular. -^Seizure  of  Church- Landa. — li- 
aue  ^f  Aeeignate. — Necker  leavee  France  in  unpopularity. — New  Religioue  InetitU' 
iion. — Oath  impoeed  on  the  Clergy— Ruisied  by  the  greater  part  qf  the  Order— Bad 
Effiecte  qfthe  Innovation— General  View  qfthe  Operations  of  the  Constituent  Assetnw 
bljf. — Enihuaiaem  qfthe  People  for  their  neio  Privileges. — Limited  Privileges  of  the  ^ 
C^own.t—King  ie  obliged  to  dissembU — Hie  Negotiations  with  Mirabeau — With 
BauUli.— Attack  on  the  Palace  of  the  King—Pretented  by  FayeUe.— Royalists  ex- 
pelled from  (he  Palace  qfthe  TuiUeries. — Eeeape  of  Louis. — He  is  captured  erf  Va- 
rennes— Brought  back  to  Paris, — Riot  in  the  Champ  de  Mare— Put  down  by  Military 
Force. — Louie  accepts  the  Constitution. 


La  pATi'TrB  followed  ap  hij  Tietory  over 
the  Duke  of  Oceans  hi  tome  bold  and  sue - 
ceMfUI  atUcka  upon  the  revolutionary  right 
of  iniorrection,  tiirough  which  the  people 
of  late  had  taken  on  themselves  the  ofnce 
of  Judges  at  once  and  executioners.  This 
bad  hitherto  been  thought  one  of  the  sacred 
privileges  of  the  Revolution  :  but,  deter- 
mined to  set  bounds  to  ita  farther  progress, 
La  Fayette  resolved  to  restore  the  domin- 
ion of  the  law  over  the  will  of  the  rabble. 

A  large  mob,  in  virtue  of  the  approbation, 
tiie  indulgence  at  least,  with  which  similar 
iVoHcs  hu  been  hitherto  treated,  had  seiz- 
ed upon  and  hai^ged  an  unhappy  baker^  who 
Ml  under  their  resentment  as  a  public  en- 
•my,  because  he  sold  bread  dear  when  he 
could  only  purchase  grain  at  an  enormous 
price.  Tliey  varied  Uie  usual  detail  with 
■ome  additional  circumstances,  causing  ma- 

ar  of  hii  brethren  in  trade  to  p  Jute  the 
oddy  head,  which  they  paraded  according 
to  their  wont ;  and  finally,  by  pressing  the 
dead  lipe  to  those  of  the  widow,  aa  she  lay 
fUntinr  before  them.  This  done,  and  in 
\he  fuU  confideuce  of  impunity,  they  Ap> 
intMched  th^  hall  of  the  Assembly,  in  order 
to  regale  the  representatives  of  tne  people 
with  the  same  ediQrin^  spectacle. 

The  baker  being  neither  an  aristocnt  nor 
nobleman,  the  authorities  ventured  upon 
ponishing  tHe  murder,  without  fearing  the 
charce  of  ineivieme.  La  Fayette,  at  the 
hetdof  a  detachment  of  the  National  Guards, 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  assassins,  ana 
the  active  citizen  who  carried  the  head  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  just  as  if 
there  had  been  nq  revolution  in  the  king> 
dom.  There  wa^  much  surprise  at  this,  as 
there  had  been  no  such  instance  of  severi- 
ty since  the  day  of  the  Baatille.  This  was 
not  all. 

La  Fayette,  who  may  now  be  considered 
es  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had  the  influence 
■ad  address  to  nin  from  the  Assembly  a  de- 
cree, empowering  the  ma^stracy,  in  case  of 
9iiy  rising,  to  declare  martial  law  bv  display- 
Ins  a  red  flag;  alter  which  signal,  those  who 
refused  to  disperse  should  be  dealt  with  as 
open  rebels.  This.edict,  muc^?  to  the  pur- 
poee  of  the  British  Riot  Act^  did  not  pass 
.  without  opposition,  as  it  obviously  tended 
10  give  the  bayonets  of  the  National  Guard 


a  decided  ascendancy  over  the  pikes  and 
clubs  of  the  rabble  of  the  suburbs.  The 
Jacobins,  meaning^  the  followers  of  Marat, 
Robespierre,  and  Danton,  and  even  the  Re- 
publicans, or  Brissotine^,  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered these  occasional  insurrections  and 
murders  like  affairs  of  ports  in  a  campaign, 
in  which  they  themselves  had  en]oyed  uni- 
formly the  advantage :  but  while  La  Fay- 
ette was  followed  ana  obeyed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  men  of  substance,  and  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  order,  it  was  clear  that 
he  had  both  power  and  will  to  stop  in  fu- 
ture these  revolutionary  excesses. 

This  important  advantage  in  some  de- 
cree balanced  the  power  which  the  repub- 
lican and  revolutionary  party  had  acquired. 
These  predominated,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in  the  Club  of  Jacobins,  in  which  they 
reviewed  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  de- 
nouncing at  their  pleasure  those  who  op- 
posed them  ;  but  tney  had  besides  a  decid- 
ed majority  among  the  daily  attendants  in 
the  tribunes,  who,  re^larly  paid  and  sup- 
plied with  food  and  liquors,  filled  the  As- 
sembly with  their  clamours  of  applause  or 
disapprobation,  according  to  the  rules  they 
had  previously  received.  It  is  tmq^  the 
hired  auditors  gave  their  voices  and  applause 
to  tbope  who  paid  them,  but  neveitoeless 
they  had  party  feelings  of  their  own,  which 
of\en  dictated  unbought  suffrages,  in  favour 
of  those  who  used  the  roost  exaggerated 
tone  of  revolutionary  f\iry.  They  snouted 
with  sincere  and  voluntary  seal  for  such 
men  aa  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton, 
who  yelled  out  for  the  most  bloody  meas- 
ures of  terror  and 'proscription,  and  pro* 
claimed  war  against 'the  nobles  with  the 
same  voice  with  which  they  flattered  the 
lowest  vices  of  the  multitude. 

By  degrees  the  Revolution  appeared  to 
have  assumed  a  different  object  from  that 
for  which  it  was  commenced.  France  had 
obtained  liberty,  the  first,  and  certainly  the 
worthiest  object  which  a  nation  can  desire. 
Each  individual  was  declared  as  free  aa  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  be,  retaining  the 
least  respect  to  the  social  compact.  It  ia 
true,  the  Frenchman- was  not  practically 
allowed  the  benefit  of  this  fl-eedomj  for 
though  the  Righta  of  Man  permitted  the 
citiien  to  go  whore  he  would,  yet,  in  pne 
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tice,  he  wu  apt  to  find  faU  way  .to  the  next 
prison  anleM  rurnisbed  with  a  municipal 
passport,  or  to  he  murdered  hr  the  way, 
tr  accused  of  aristocracy.  In  like  manner,, 
his  house  was  secure  as  a  castle,  his  prop- 
erty sacred  as  the  ornaments  of  a  temple } 
—excepting  against  the  Committee  of  Re- 
search,  who  might,  by  their  arbitrary  order, 
break  into  the  one  and  dilapidate  the  oth- 
er at  pleasure.  Still,  however,  the  general 
principle  of  liberty  was  established  in  the 
fullest  metaphysical  extent,  and  it  remain- 
ed to  place  on  as  broad  a  footing  the  sister 
principle  of  Equality. 

To  this  the  attention  of  the  assembly  was 
now  chiefly  directed.  In  the  proper  sense, 
equality  or  rights  and  equality  of  laws,  a 
constitution  whijh  extends  like  protection 
to  the  lowest  and  the  highest^  are  essential  to 
the  existence  and  to  the  enioyment  of  free- 
dom. But  to  erect  a  levelling  svstem  de- 
signed to  place  the  whole  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  same  footing  as  to  habits,  man- 
nei^,  tastes,  and  sentiments,  is  a  gross  and 
ridiculous  contradiction  of  the  necessary 
progress  of  society.  It  is  a  fruitless  attemitt 
to  wage  war  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  She 
has  varied  the  face  of  the  world  with  moun- 
tain and  valley,  lake  and  torrent,  forest  and 
champaign,  and  she  has  formed  the  hu- 
m^n  bod^  in  all  the  different  shapes  and 
complexions  we  behold,  with  all  the  vari- 
ous den-ees  of  physical  force  and  weak- 
ness. She  has  avoided  eauality  in  all  her 
pfoductions,  as  she  was  formerly  said  to 
nave  abhorred  a  vacuum ;  even  in  those  of 
her  works  which  present  the  greatest  appa- 
rent similarity,  exact  equality  does  not  ex- 
ist ;  no  one  leaf  of  a  tree  is  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  another,  and  among  the  countless 
host  of  stars,  each  differs  from  the  other  in 
8l<^.  But  what  are  these  physical  varie- 
ties to  the  endless  change  exhibited  in  the 
human  character,  with  all  its  various  pas* 
sions,  powers,  and  prejudices,  so  artmlly 
compounded  in  difl*erent  proportions,  that 
it  is  probable  there  has  not  existed,  since 
Adam's  time  to  ours,  an  exact  resemblance 
between  any  two  individuals  7  As  if  this 
were  not  enouffh,  there  come  to  aid  the 
diversity,  the  effects  of  climate,  of  govern- 
ment, of  education,  and  habits  of  life,  all  of 
which  lead  to  endless  modifications  of  the 
individual.  The  inequalities  arising  from 
the  natural  differences  of  talent  and  dis- 
position are  multiplied  beyond  calculation, 
M  society  increases  in  civilization. 

The  savage  ma^,  indeed,  boast  a  rude 
fepecies  of  equality  in  some  patriarchal 
tribet,  but  the  wiliest  and  strongest,  the  best 
hunter,  and  the  bravest  warrior,  soon  loids 
it  over  the  rest,  and  becomes  a  king  or  a 
chief.  One  portion  of  the  nation,  from  hap- 
PT  talents,  or  happv  circumstances,  rises  to 
tne  top,  another  sinks,  like  dregs,  to  the 
bottom;  a  third  portion  occupies  a  mid 
plaee  between  them.  As  society  advanccR, 
th«  diflbrenee  of  ranks  advances  with  iU 
And  can  it  be  proposed  seriously,  that  any 
•th«r  equality,  than  that  of  rights,  can  ex- 
ist between  those  who  think  and  those  who 
laboor  j  thOM  ''  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks/' 
•Bd  tiiOM  wbote  time  permiu  them  to 


study  the  paths  of  wisdom  T  Happt,  indeed, 
is  the  country  and  constitutiofl,  where  t)ios« 
distinctions,  which  most  necessarily  exist 
in  every  society,  are  not  separated  by  in* 
surmountable  barriers,  but  where  the  most 
distinguished  rank  is  open  to  receive  that 
precious  supply  of  wisdom  and  talent, 
which  so  frequently  elevates  individuals 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes :  and 
so  far  as  general  equality  can  bo  attained, 
by  each  individual  having  a  fair  right  to  raise 
himself  to  the  situation  which  be  is  quali- 
fied to  occupy,  by  his  talents,  his  merits,  or 
his  weslth,  the  gates  cannot  be  thrown  open 
too  widely.  But  the  attempt  of  the  French 
legislators  was  precisely  the  reverse,  and 
went  to  establisn  the  proposed  equality  of 
ranks,  by  depressing  the  upper  classes  into 
the  same  order  with  those  who  occupy  the 
middle  of  society,  while  they  essayed  the 
yet  more  absurd  attempt,  to  crasn  down 
these  last,  by  the  weight  of  legislative  an* 
thority,  into  a  level  with  the  lowest  orders, 
— men  whose  education,  if  it  has  not  cor- 
rupted their  hearts,  must  necessarily  have 
blunted  their  feelings,  and  who,  in  a  great 
city  like  Paris,  excoange  the  simplicity 
which  makes  them  respectable  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  for  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  the  coarsest  and  grossest 
pleasures.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  in  every  state  far  advanced  in 
the  progress  of  civihiation.  the  inequality- 
of  rankii  is  a  natural  ana  necessary  at- 
tribute. Philosophy  may  comfort  those 
who  regret  this  necessity,  by  the  assurance 
that  the  portions  of  individual  happiness 
and  misery  sre  divided  amongst  hign  and 
low  with  a  very  equal  hand ;  and  religion 
assures  ns  that  there  is  a  future  state,  in 
which,  with  amended  natures  and  improv- 
ed faculties,  the  vain  distinctions  of  this 
world  will  no  longer  subsist.  But  any 
practical  attempt  to  remedy  the  inequality 
of  rank  in  civilized  society  by  forcible 
measures,  may  indeed  degrade  the  upper 
classes,  but  cannot  improve  those  beneatl\ 
them.  Laws  may  deprive  the  ^ntleman 
of  his  title,  the  man  of  education  of  his 
books,  or,  to  use  the  French  illuatration. 
the  muaeadin  of  his  elothes  }  but  this  can- 
not make  Uie  clown  a  man  ol*  breeding,  or 
give  learning  to  ignorance,  or  decent  attire 
to  the  Sans  Culottes.  Much  will  be  lost  to 
the  ^ace,  the  information,  and  the  decen- 
cy of  society  in  general,  but  nothing  can 
possibly  be  gained  by  any  individual.  r{ev- 
erthelcBs,  it  was  in  this  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable manner,  that  the  exaggerated  feel? 
ings  of  the  French  legislators,  at  this  period 
of^total  change,  undertook  to  equalize  the 
nation  which  they  were  regenerating. 

With  a  view  to  this  great  experiment  up- 
on human  society,  the  Assembly  abolished 
all  titles  of  honour,  all  armorial  bearings, 
and  even  the  insignificant  titles  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  j  which,  meaning  noth 
ing  but  phrases  of  common  courtesy,  yet, 
with  other  expressions  of  the  same  amd^ 
serve  to  soften  the  ordinary  intAcourse  or 
of  human  life,  and  preserve  that  gentleness 
of  manners  which  the  French,  by  a  happy 
name,  were  wont  to  call  ta  pettU  marat 
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ne  int  of  tlMM  ■brogiHoos  ifleeted  the 
boUm  !■  ptfticalar.  In  retan  for  their  lib- 
erml  aad  ealiinited  raneiider  of  iheic..et- 
oeetUI  powen  ud  priTil^|e«y  thej,4rere 
■ow  doipoiled  of  their  distinction  an/rmnk 
ia  toeietf;— M  if  those  who  ba^r  made 
ptiMner  aad  plondered  t  caTalier,  should, 
bit  of  all,  have  snatched  aws/  in  derision 
the  ploDO  from  his  hat  The  aristocracy 
•f  France/  so  long  distinguished  as  the 
iower  of  Knropeaa  chivalry,  were  now,  so 
fhr  88  dependBd  on  the  legislaturei  entirely 
abolisheo.  The  voice  of  the  nation  had 
proBOttiiced  against  them  a  general  sen- 
teaee  of  degradation,  whieh,  according  to 
the  feelings  of  the  ofder,  could  only  be  the 
penishmeat  of  some  foul  and  disgraceful 
crime :  and  the  condition  of  the  ex-nobles 
might  justly  have  been  described  ss  Bo- 
liagbroke  paints  his  own, 

Batiug  ths  bittsr  brasd  of  buishmsnt, 
White  y«Ni  havB  f«d  upon  mv  aoifniorioB, 
DMparkM  mj  parks,  mod  reliM*iujr  foreat  wood«, 
Fram  mj  own  windows  torn  017  iMMMehold  coat, 
Basod  oat  mj  imprcM,  lemviuf  me  no  aifn, 
•    8ftT«  mm'f  opinioofl  &nd  nijr  living  blood. 
To  ahow  tbo  world  1  wm  a  fenitenan. 

It  was  a  fatal  error,  that,  in  search  of 
that  equality  which  it  is  impossible  to  aU 
tain,  the  Assembly  should  iiave  torn  down 
the  ancient  institntions  of  chivalry.  View- 
ing them  philosophically,  they  are  indeed 
of  little  walue ;  but  where  are  the  advan- 
tages beyond  the  mesas,  first,  of  mere  sub- 
sistence, secondly,  of  information,  which 
ought  not  to  be  inaiffer  jnt  to  true  pfailoso- 
>hers  f  And  yet,  where  exists  the  true  phi- 
losopher^  who  has  been  able  effectually  to 
detach  himself  from  the  conunon  mode  of 
thiakiag  on  such  subjects  f  The  estimatioa 
set  upon  birth  or  rank,  aupposing  its  foun- 
dation illuaory,  has  still  the  advantage  of 
counterbalaaeing  that  which  is  attracted  by 
wealth  only  j  the  prejudice  has  something 

Eenerons  and  noble  in  it,  is  connected  with 
istorical  recollections  and  patriotic  feel- 
ings, and  if  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  extrav- 
agancea,  they  are  such  as  society  can  re- 
straia  and  punish  by  the  mere  eflect  of  rid- 
icule. It  is  carious,  evea  in  the  midst  of 
the  Revoiuticm,  sod  amongst  tlioso  who 
were  its  greatest  favourers,  what  ditlicul- 
ties  were  fouad  to  emancipate  themselves 
f^m  those  aacieat  prejudices  which  affect- 
ed the  differeace  of  ranks.* 

As  for  the  proscription  of  the  phraseology 
of  civilised  society,  it  had  an  abiurd  appear- 
ance of  affecUtion  in  the  e>es  of  most  peo- 
ple of  understanding  ;  but  on  some  enthusi- 
astic minds  it  produced  a  worse  effect  than 
that  of  mere  disgust.  Let  a  man  place  him- 
self in  Uie  attitude  of  fear  or  or  rage,  and 
he  will  in  some  measure  feel  the  panaion 
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•  The  Comto  do  Mirabean  was  furioui  at  being 
eallsd  Riquttti  l*a»«.  and  aaid,  with  rreat  bittor- 
Bsss,  when  his  fpeeehM  wsrs  promulgatad  under 
thst  name,  **  Jtvee  voire  RiqutUL  van*  avn  df- 
ri»»UPEmr9ffaiirtr0isjomr»,**  Mirabeaawas 
at  baart  an  ansioerat.  But  what  thall  we  eajr  of 
Cftojenns  Roland,  who  pHuoa  herielf  on  the  pl»- 


arise  ia  his  miad  which  corveaponda  wUh 
the  gestare  he  has  aasaitted.    Ia  like  maa- 


heian  eound  of  her  name,  Mantm  PkUnon^  yet  in- 
cnneeunentitUy  npbraida  Citoysn  Pacbs  wf  * 
fcther'a  hav  ng  bssn  a  portsr  ( 


aer,  those  who  affected  the  brutal  maaaers, 
coarse  laaguage.  aad  alovenlv  dress  of  the 
lower  orders,  Mmiliarised  taeir  inugiaa- 
tioas  with  the  violeat  aad  -savage  thoughts 
aad  actioos  proper  to  the  class  whose  cos- 
tame  they  had  thus  adopted.  Above  all, 
whea  this  sacrifice  wss  made  to  the  very 
taste  and  phraseology  of  that  class,  (the 
last  points  ia  which  oae  would  thiak  them 
deserving  of  imitatioa,)  it  appeared  to  iati- 
mate  the  progressive  streagth  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tide,  which,  sweeping  before  it  all 
distinctions,  trivial  as  weQ  ss  important, 
seemed  soon  destined  to  overthrow  the 
throne,  now  isolated  and  well  nigh  unde- 
fended. The  next  step  was  necessarily  to 
fix  tbe  executive  government  ia  the  aame 
body  which  enjoyed  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion,— ^the  aurestof  all  roads  to  tyraaay. 
But  although  the  doctriae  of  eqaality,  thua 
understood,  ia  sbsurd  in  theory  and  impos- 
sible in  prsctioe,  yet  it  will  always  find 
willing  listeners  when  preached  to  the  low- 
er classes,  whose  practical  view  of  it  re- 
sults into  an  agranaa  law,  or  a  geaeral  di- 
visioa  of  property. 

There  was  oae  order  yet  remaiaed,  how- 
ever, which  was  to  be  levelled, — the  de- 
stroctioa  of  the  Church  was  still  to  be  se- 
complished ;  aad  the  Republicaa  party  pro- 
ceeded in  the  work  of  demolition  with  in- 
finite address,  by  including  the  great  object 
in  a  plan  for  restoring  finance,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  expenaes  of  the  state,  without 
imposing  farther  burtheas  on  the  people. 

It  most  be  remembered,  that  the  States* 

general  hsd  been  summoned  to  restore  the 
nances  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
cause  of  their  convocation.  But  although 
they  hod  exercised  almoat  every  species  of 
power— had  thrown  down  and  rebuilt  evenr 
constituted  authority  in  the  kingdom,  atill 
the  finances  wore  ss  much  embarraased  aa 
ever,  or  much  more  so ;  since  most  men  ia 
France  judged  the  privilege  of  refusing  to 
pay  taxes,  the  most  uneouivocal,  and  nc '. 
tlie  least  pleasing  part,  or  their  newly-ac- 
quired freedom. 

Necker,  ao  oflen  received  emong  the 
populace  as  a  aaviour  of  the  country,  was 
here  totally  at  a  loss.  The  whole  relative 
associations  which  bind  men  together  ia 
the  aocial  contract,  seemed  to  be  rent 
aaunder ;  and  where  public  ^redit  is  de- 
stroyed, a  financier,  however  able,  resom- 
blea  Prospero,  after  hia  wand  is  broken, 
aad  his  book  sunk  in  the  deep  sea.  Accor- 
dingly, Necker  in  vain  importuned  the  As- 
sembly, by  representing  the  pressaie  of  the 
finances.  They  became  wearied  with  his 
remonstrances,  and  received  them  with 
manifest  symptoms  of  coldness  and  disre- 
spect. What  service,  indeed,  could  the 
regulated  advice,  and  deep-calculated  and 
combined  achemes  of  a  financier,  have  ren- 
dered to  men.  who  had  already  their  re- 
aourcea  in  their  eye,  and  were  determined 
that  ao  idle  scruple  should  preveat  theif 
pouacingupon  themf  Necker's  exposta- 
lationa,  adoressed  to  their  eara,  were  like 
8  lectme  upon  thrift  and  iadiiatry  to  Kobie 
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Hood  ml  bia  wamry-m^n,  when  ihay  ware 
•etting  forth  to  rob  tbo  rich  in  the  name  of 
the  poor. 

Ttio  Anembly  had  determined,  that,  ail 
prejudioea  apart,  the  property  ef  the  Church 
ahculd  come  noder  confiscation  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  nation.  It  was  in  Tain  that  the 
clergy  exclaimed  againat  these  acts  ef  rap- 
ine and  extortion— in  vain  that  they  stated 
themaelToa  aa  an  existinff  part  of  the  nation, 
and  that  w  anch  they  had  coalesced  with 
the  Asaembly  nnderthe  implied  ratificntion 
of  their  own  rights— in  vain  that  they  re- 
sounded in  the  hall  the  declaratibn  solemn- 
ly adopted,  that  property  was  inviolable, 
•ave  upon  full  compensation^  It  was  to  aa 
little  purpose  that  Mirabean  was  reminded 
of  his  language,  addresaed  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph  upon  A  similar  occasion.— "  Despise 
the  monks,"  he  had  said,  **  aa  much  as  you 
will,  but  do  not  rob  them.  Robberv  is 
equally  a  crime,  whether  perpetratea  on 
the  most  profligate  atheist,  or  the  most 
bigoted  capuchin."  The  clergy  were  told 
with  insulting  gravity,  that  the  property  be- 
longing to  a  communis  waa  upon  a  differ- 
ent footing  from  that  Mlonging  to  individ- 
uals, because  the  atate  might  dissolve  the 
community  or  body-corporate,  andNesume 
the  property  attached  to  it ;  and,  under  this 
sophism,  thev  assumed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  the  whole  right  of  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  a  France. 

A»  it  waa  imposaible  to  bring  tbeae  im- 
mense subjects  at  once  to  sale,  the  Assem- 
blv  adopted  a  system  of  paper-money,  call- 
e«I  Atm^nMiB,  which  were  aecured  or  hy- 
pothecated upon  the  chnrch-lands.  The 
Bnctuation  of  thia  paper,  which  waa  adopt- 
ed againat  Necker's  earnest  cautions,  cre- 
ated a  spirit  of  atock-jobbing  and  gambling, 
nearlv  resembling  that  which  di8tin^isfa<M 
tihe  famous  scheme  of  the  Mississippi. 
Spelman  woold  have  argued,  that  the  taint 
or  aacrilege  attached  to  funds  raised  upon 
the  spoils  of  the  church :  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  auppliea  enabled  the 
National  Assembly  not  onlv  to  avoid  the 
gulf  of  general  bankruptc^f ,  but  to  dispense 
with  many  territorial  exactions  which  press- 
ed hard  on  the  lower  orders,  and  to  give 
relief  and  breath  to  that  most  useful  portion 
of  the  community.  These  desirable  re- 
sults, however,  flowed  from  that  divine' al- 
chennr  which  calls  good  out  of  evil,  without 
aflbrmng  a  inatification  to  the  perpetrators 
ef  the  latte^ 

Shortly  alter  the  adoption  of  this  plan, 
embraced  against  his  opinion  and  his  re- 
monstrances, Necker  saw  Y'a  services  were 
no  longer  acceptable  to  the  Assembly,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  useful  to  the  King. 
He  tendered  his  resignation,  which  waa 
received  with  cold  indiflrerence  by  the  As- 
sembly J  and  even  his  safetjr  was  endanger- 
ed on  hia  return  to  hia  native  coontrv,  by 
the  venr  people  who  had  twice  hailect  him 
as  their  deliverer.  This  accomplished 
•tatesman  discovered  too  late,  that  public 
'opinion  requires  to  be  guided  and  directed 
towards  the  enda  of  public  good,  which  it 
will  not  reach  by  its  own  unassisted  and 
niadirected  effbrta  j  and  that  hie  own  pop- 


ularity had  only  been  the  ■talking-hone, 
through  means  of  which,  men  less  nonest, 
and  more  anbtle  than  himaelf,  had  taken, 
aim  at  their  own  objects. 

But  the  majority  of  the  National  Aasem- 
bly  had  yet  another  and  even  a  more  vio- 
lent experiment  to  try  upon  the  Gallican 
Chureh  eatabliahment.  It  was  one  which 
touched  the  consciences  of  the  French 
clergy  in  the  same  degree  aa  the  former 
afiected  their  fortunes,  and  was  so  much 
the  less  justifiable,  that  it  ia  difficult  to 
auggest  any  motive  except  the  sweeping 
desire  to  mtroduce  novelty  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  and  to  have  a  consti- 
tutional clergy  as  they  had  a  constitutional 
King,  which  ahonld  have  instigated  them 
to  auch  a  measure. 

When  the  Assembly  had  decreed  the 
assumption  of  the  church-lands,  it  remain- 
ed to  be  settled  on  what  foundation  reli* 
gion  was  to  be  placed  within  the  kingdom. 
A  motion  was  made  for  decreeing,  that  the 
Holy  Apostolic  religion  wss  that  of  France, 
and  that  its  worship  alone  should  be  per- 
mitted. A  Carthusian  monk,  nam^  Dom 
Gerle,  made  this  proposal,  alarmed  too  lata 
leat  the  popular  party,  to  which  he  had  ao 
long  adhered,  ahould  now  be  about  to  in- 
novate in  the  matters  of  the  Church,  aa 
they  had  already  in  those  of  the  state.  The 
doMte  waa  conducted  with  decency  for 
one -day.  but  on  tlie  aeoond  the  hall  of  the 
Aaaemoly  waa  surrounded  by  a  laige  and 
furious  multitude,  who  insulted,  beat,  and 
maltreated  all  who  were  known  to  /avour 
the  meaaura  under  consideration.  It  was 
repreaented  within  the  house,  that  the 
paasinff  the  decree  proposed  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  religious  war }  and  Dom  Gerle 
withdrew  his  motion  in  terror  and  despair. 

The  success  of  this  opposition  showed, 
that  almost  any  experiment  on  the  Chureh 
might  be  tried  with  effect,  since  the  reli- 
gion which  it  taught  seemed  no  longer  to 
interest  the  national  legiftlatora^  A  acheme 
waa  brought  forward,  in  which  the  public 
worahip,  (euUe  pubUque)  aa  it  was  affecW 
edly  termed,  without  any  addition  of  rev- 
erence, (aa  if  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  mere 
code  of  formal  enactments,)  was  provided 
for  on  the  narrowest  and  most  eoonomical 
plan.  But  thia  was  not  all.  A  civil  con- 
Btitution  was  by  the  same  code  framed  for 
the  clergy,  declarinfftheiq  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  vestiuff  the 
choice  of  bishops  in  the  departmental  an 
thorities.  To  tnis  constitution  each  prieet 
and  prelate  waa  required  to  adhere  by  a 
solemn  oath.  A  subsequent  decree  of  the 
Assembly  declared  forfeiture  of  his  bene- 
fice against  whomsoever  should  hesitate  ; 
but  the  clergy  of  France  showed  in  that 
trying  moment  that  they  knew  how  to 
choose  betwixt  sinning  against  their  con- 
acience,  and  suffering  wrong  at  the  handa 
of  man.  Their  dependence  on  the  See  oT 
Rome  waa  a  part  of  their  creed,  an  article 
of  their  faith,  which  they  would  not  com- 
promise. The  noble  attitude  of  firmneee 
and  aelf-denial  adopted  by  orelates  and 
richly-beneficed  clergymen,  who  had  nith- 
erto  been  thought  more  governed  by  levi- 
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tiet  of  tfery  kind  th«ii  by  regaid  to  their 
profeMion.  commanded  for  a  time  the  re- 

Sect  of  tne  Auembly,  silenced  the  blas- 
emiee  of  the  hired  aMistanti  in  the  tri- 
nee,  and  jr&Te  many  to  ff  ar  that,  in  de- 
priringthe  Charch  of  ita  earthly  power, 
the  AMembly  might  bat  give  them  meant 
to  extend  their  vpiritnal  dominion  more 
widely,  and  awake  an  interest  in  their  fate 


which  slnmbered  daring  their  prosperity, 
oa  do,"  said  MonUosier. 


"  Beware  what  you  i 


**  Yon  may  expel  the  biahop  from  his  epis- 
copal residence,  but  it  will  be  only  to  open 
to  him  the  cabins  of  the  poor.  It  you  take 
from  his  hands  the  cross  of  gold,  he  will 
display  a  cross  of  wood  j  and  it  was  by  a 
cross  of  wood  that  the  world  was  saved." 

Summoned  one  by  one  to  take  the  oath, 
or  refuse  it  nnder  the  conseonences  men- 
aced, the  Assembly,  fearful  of  the  effect  of 
their  firmness,  would  scarce  hear  these  suf- 
ferers apeak  a  syllable,  save  Yes  or  No. 
Their  tumult  on  the  occasion  resembled 
the  beating  of  drums  to  drown  the  last 
words  of  a  martyr.  Few  indeed,  were  the 
priests  .who  aocepted  the  Constitutional 
oath.  There  were  in  tljo  number  only 
three  bishops.  One  had  been  a  person  of 
note — it  was  that  Archbishop  of  Sens — ^tfaat 
very  Cardinal,  whose  msl-administration  of 
fiAeen  months  had  led  to  this  mi$rhty 
chanse.  Another  of  the  three  Conttitu- 
tipnal  prelates  was  destined  to  be  much 
more  remarkable— it  was  the  celebrated 
Talleyrand,  whose  talents  as  a  statesman 
have  been  so  distinguished. 

The  National  Assembly  failed  totally  in 
their  attempts  to  found  a  national  Church. 
The  priests  who  took  the  oaths  receiv- 
ed neither  reverenbe  nor  affectfon,  and 
wei.*  only  treated  with  decency  by  such  ss 
considered  religion  in  the  light  of  an  useful 
political  institution.  They  were  alike  de- 
spised by  the  sincere  Catholic,  and  the  de- 
clared infidel.  All  of  real  religious  feeling 
or  devotion  that  was  left  in  France  turned 
towards  their  ancient  pastors,  and  though 
the  impulse  was  not  strong  enough  to  coun- 
teract the  revolutionary  movement,  at  serv- 
ed on  many  occasions  to  retard  and  embar- 
rass it.  The  experiment  which  had  thus 
signally  miscarried,  was  indeed  as  imoolitic 
as  it  was  unnecessary.  It  can  only  ne  im- 
puted, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fanaticism 
of  the  modern  Qhilosophcrs,  who  expected 
by  this  indirect  course  to  have  degraded 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  proconccrtMi  determination  of  the 
Revolutionists,  that  no  consideration  ahould 
interfere  with  the  plan  of  new-modelling 
the  nation  through  all  its  institutions,  as 
well  of  charch  as  of  state. 

Victorious  at  once  over  altar  and  throne, 
mitre  and  coronet,  King.  Nobles,  and  Cler- 
gy, the  National  Assembly  seemed  in  fact 
to  possess,  and  to  exert,  that  omnipotence, 
which  has  been  imputed  to  the  British  Par- 
lii^ent.  Never  had  any  legislature  made 
•uch  extenaive  and  sweeping  changes,  and 
JBOver  were  such  changes  so  easily  accom- 
plished. The  nation  was  altered  m  all  its 
ralatioDs;  ita  flag  and  its  emblems  were 
ehaaged-vftTiBry  uiog  of  a  public  character 


was  destroyed  and  rep««e«d,  down  to  th« 
very  title  of  the  sovereign,  who^  no  longer 
termed  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  wa« 
•now  called  King  of  the  French.  Th« 
names  and  divisions  of  the  provinces,  which 
had  existed  for  many  years,  were  at  once 
obliterated,  and  were  supplied  by  a  ^eo« 
graphical  partition  of  the  territory  intQ 
eigbty-three  departmenta.  subdivided  into 
six  hundred  districts,  ano  these  again  por 
tioned  out  into  forty -eight  thousand  com 
monities  or  municipalities.  By  thus  re« 
casting  as  it  were  uie  whole  geographical 
relatious  of  the  separate  territories  of  which 
France  consisted,  the  Abbd  Sieyes  design- 
ed to  obliterate  former  recollections  and 
distinctions,  and  to  bring  every  thing  down 
to  the  general  level  of  lioerty  and  equality. 
But  it  had  an  effect  beyond  what  wss  pro* 
nosed.  While  the  provinces  existed  they 
liad  their  separate  capitals,  their  separate 
privile<;c8;  and  Uiose  capitals,  thougn  in  a 
subordinate  rank,  bciiiff  yet  Uie  seats  of 
provincial  parliaments, bad  a  separate  con- 
sequence, inferior  to,  but  yet  distinct  from 
that  of  Paris.  But  when  France  became 
one  single  province,  the  importance  of  its 
sole  capital,  Paris,  was  increased  to  a  most 
formidable  degree ;  and  during  the  whole 
Revolution,  and  through  all  its  changes, 
whatever  party  held  Uie  metropolis  was 
sore  speedily  to  acquire  the  supreme  pow- 
er through  the  whole  department;  and  woe 
to  those  who  made  the  rruitless  attempt  to 
set  the  sense  or  feelings  of  the  nation  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  capital !  Republi- 
can or  royalist  wss  equally  sure  to  perish 
in  the  rash  attempt. 

The  Parliaments  of  France,  long  tlie 
strong-holds  of  liberty,  now  perished  unno- 
ticed, as  men  pull  down  old  bouses  to  clear 
the  ground  for  modern  edifices.  The  sale 
of  offices  of  justice  was  formally  abolished; 
tlie  power  of  nominating  the  judcos  ws# 
taken  from  the  crown ;  Uie  trial  by  jury, 
with  inquests  of  accusation  and  conviction, 
corresponding  to  the  grand  and  petty  juries 
of  England,  were  sanctioned- and  establish- 
ed. In  thus  clearing  the  channels  of  pub- 
lic justice,  dreadfully  clogged  as  they  hsd 
become  during  the  decay  or  the  monarchy, 
the  National  Assembly  rendered  the  great- 
est possible  services  to  France,  the  good 
effbcU  of  which  will  long  be  felt.  Other 
alterations  were  of  a  more  doubtfid  charac- 
ter. There  might  be  immediate  policy,  but 
there  was  certainly  much  harshness,  in 
wresting  from  the  crown  the  power  of 
granting  pardons.  If  this  was  for  fear  lest 
grace  should  be  extended  to  those  con- 
demned, for  the  new  crime  of  lexe-nation, 
or  treason  against  the  Constitution,  the  le- 
ffislators  might  have  remembered  how  sel- 
dom the  Kins  dares  to  exercise  this  right 
of  mercy  in  favour  of  an  unpopular  crimi- 
nal. It  requires  no  smdl  courage  to  come 
betwixt  the  drs^n  and  his  wrath,  Uie  peo- 
ple and  their  victim.  Charles  I.  darec  not 
save  Strafford. 

The  National  Assembly  also  recognixed 
the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
conferred  on  the  nation  a  gift  fraught  with 
much  good  and  spme  evll|  ci^>able  of  stim- 
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uliting  the  wont  p$mUm;  end  cireulatiog 
the  most  atrocious  ealaraniet,  and  occa- 
■ioning  frequently  the  most  enormoua 
deeda  of  cruelty  and  injustice ;  but  ever 
bearing  alons  wttfa  it  the  means  of  carins 
the  ten  etils  caused  by  its  abuses,  and  of 
tnnsmitting  to  futurity  the  sentiments  of 
the  good  and  the  wise,  so  iuTsluable  when 
the  pasaions  are  silenced,  and  the  calm 
slow  voice  of  reason  and  reflection  comes 
to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  press  stimulated 
massacres  and  proscriptions  durinv  the 
fHg^tful  period  which  we  are  approachina  j 
but  the  press  hss  also  held  up  to  horror  the 
memory  of  the  perpetrators,  and  exposed 
the  artifices  by  which  the  actors  were  in- 
stigated. It  is  a  rock  on  which  a  vessel 
may  be,  indeed,  and  is  often  wrecked ;  but 
that  same  rock  affords  the  foundation  of  the 
brightest  and -noblest  beacon. 

We  might  add  to  the  weight  of  bone6ts 
which  France  unquestionably  owes  tc  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  that  Uiey  restored 
liberty  of  conscience  by  establishing  uni- 
versal toleration.  But  a^piinst  this  benefit 
must  be  set  the  violent  imposition  of  the 
Constitutional  oath  upon  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy, which  led  aflerwards  to  such  horrible 
massacres  of  innocent  and  reverend  vic- 
tims, murdered  in  defiance  of  those  rules 
of  toleration,  which,  rather  in  seom  of  re- 
ligion of  any  kind  than  regard  to  men's  con- 
sciences, the  Assembly  had  previously 
adopted. 

Faithful  to  their  plan  of  forming  not  a 
popular  mooai'chy .  but  a  species  of  royal  ra- 
poblic,  and  stimulated  by  the  real  republi- 
cans, whose  party  wss  daily  gaining  pound 
among  their  ranks,  sa  well  as  by  the  howls 
and  thraau  of  those  violent  and  outrageous 
demagogues,  who,  from  the  seata  they  had 
adopted  in  the  Asaembly  were  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Mountain,  the  ftamers 
of  the  Constitution  had  rendered  it  demo- 
cratic^l  in  every  point,  and  abridged  the 
royal  authority,  till  its  powers  became  so 
dim  and  obscure  as  to  merit  Burke's  happy 
illustration,  when  he  exclaimed,  speaking 
of  the  ucw-modelled  French  government,— 

«« What  wm'd  its  ksad, 

Tho  itteiMM  of  a  king ly  crown  had  oa.*' 

The  Crown  was  deprived  of  all  appoint- 
ments to  civil  offices,  which  were  filled 
up  by  popular  elections,  the  Constitntion- 
alista  being  in  this  respect  faithful  to 
their  own  principles,  which  made  the  will 
of  the  people  the  souree  of  all  power.  Nev- 
er was  such  an  immense  patronage  vested 
ia  the  body  of  any  nation  at  Isr^,  and  the 
arrangemtet  was  politic  in  the  immediate 
eecse,  as  well  as  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  those  who  adopted  it;  for  it 
attached  to  the  new  Constitution  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  felt  themselves  elevated 
from  viUansge  into  the  esereiaiB  of  sove- 
reign power.  Each  member  of  the  eUctive 
•seembly  of  a  municipality,  through  whose 
collective  votes  bishops,  administrmtora, 
JQi^es,  and  other  official  persons  received 
thou  appointments,  felt  for  the  moment  the 
importance  whic^  his  privilege  bestowed, 
Vol.  I«  D 


and  reeogniaed  In  file  own  person,  with 
corresponding  self-complacency,  a  firac- 
Uon,  however  small,  of  toe  immense  com- 
munity, now  gov^flfed  by  those  whom  they 
themselves  elected  into  office.  The  charm 
of  power  is  great  at  all  timea,  but  exoul* 
site  to  intoxicatien  to  those  to  whom  it  la  a 
novelty.  * 

Called  to  the  execution  of  these  high  do^ 
ties,  which  hitherto  they  had  never  ctfeam- 
ed  of,  the  people  atlarge  became  enamoor- 
ed  of  their  own  privileges,  carried  them  in- 
to every  department  of  society,  and  wen 
legislators  and  debaters  in  season  and  oat 
of  season.  The  exereise  even  of  the  ex- 
tensive privilege  committed  to  them,  seons* 
ed  too  limited  to  these  active  citisene. 
The  Revolution  appeared  to  have  turned 
the  heads  of  the  whole  lower  classes,  and 
those  who  had  hitherto.ihougfat  least  of  po- 
litical rights,  were  now  seised  with  the  fury 
of  deliberating,  debating,  and  legislating,  in 
all  possible  times  and  places.  The  sol- 
dien  on  guard  debated  at  the  Oratoire — the 
journeymen  tailors  held  a  popular  aasejnbly 
at  the  Colonnade—the  peruke-makers  met 
at  the  Champs-Elys^es.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  or  the  National  Gusrd,  three 
thousand  shoemakers  deliberated  on  the 
price  of  shoes  in  the  Place  Louis  Quinxe; 
every  house  of  call  was  converted  into  the 
canvassing  hall  of  n  political  body; 
France  for  a  time  presented  the  sin^ 
picture  of  a  eoontiy.  where  eveiy  one  waa 
so  much  involved  in  public  bvsmess,  that 
Jie  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  bia  ova. 

There  was,  besides,  a  general  dispoaitaon 
to  assume  and  practise  the  military  profes- 
sion ;  for  the  right  of  inaometion  naviag 
be^n  declared  aaered^  each  citisea  was 
to  be  prepared  to  disehafge  elTectaally  so 
holy  a  duty.  The  citiieas  procured  moa- 
kets  to  defend  their  propeKy— the  labfato 
obtained  pikes  to  invide  tlwt  of  others— the 
people  or  every  elaaa  eveijwhere  posses*- 
ed  tJiemselves  of  arms,  auo  the  most  peace- 
ful burgesses  were  desirous  of  the  hoaoan 
of  the  epsulette.  The  children,  with  mim- 
icry proper  to  their  age,  formed  battaliona 
on  the  streets,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  formed  was  intimated  by  the  heads  of 
caU  borne  upon  pikes  in  front  of  the  juve- 
nile revolutionists.* 

In  the  departments,  the  fever  of  legisla- 
tion was  the  same.  Each  district  had  its 
permanent  committee,  iu  committee  of 
police,  iU  military  committee,  civil  com- 
mittee, and  eommittee  of  subsistence. 
Each  committee  had  its  president,  its  vice- 
president,  and  iu  secretaries.  Each  dii- 
trict  was  desirous  of  exereising  legislative 
authority,  each  committee  of  uaurping  the 
executive  power .f  Amid  thAe  sobordiaate 
conclaves,  every  theme  of  eulo^  and  en- 
thusiaam  referred  to  the  revoloUon  whict^ 
had  made  way  for  the  power  they  en)oyed, 
every  subject  of  epiiwmic  alarm  to  the 
most  distant  return  towards  the  ancient  sys- 
tem which  had  left  the  people  in  tasignifi- 
cance.    Rumour  found  a  ready  audience  fer 
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•vety  one  of  Imf  thoonnd  toagiwii  Dit- 
coed  •  prompt  hud,  id  which  tho  might 
place  each  of  her  thonamnd  anakea. 

The  affiliation,  aa  it  fraa  called,  or  cloae 
corrcapondence  of  the  Jacobin  Ciaba  in  all 
their  ramification*,  tended  to  influence  this 
political  fever,  ana  to  direct  ita  fury  against 
the  last  remains  of  rofkltjr.  Exaggerated 
«nd  unfounded  reports  of  counter-revolu- 
tionary plots  and  anstocratical  conspiracies, 
not  n  little  increased  by  the  rash  conversa- 
tion and  impotent  effbrta  of  the  nobility  in 
■ome  districtiy  were  circulated  with  the  ut- 
most care ',  and  the  falsehood  which  had 
been  confuted  at  Paris,  received  new  cur- 
rency in  the  departments,  as  that  which  was 
of  departmental  growth  was  again  circulat- 
ed with  eagerness  in  the  metropolis.  Thus, 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  perpetually 
kept  in  a  sute  of  excitation,  which,  is  not 
without  its  pleasures.  They  are  of  a  nature 
peculiarly  incompatible  with  soundness  in 
judgment  and  moderation  in  action,  but  fa- 
vourable in  the  aame  degree  to  audacity  of 
thought,  and  determination  in  execution. 

The  royal  prerogative  of  the  King,  so 
closely  watched,  was  in  appearance  formi- 
dable etiough  to  be  the  object  of  jealousy 
end  suspicion,  but  in  reality  a  mere  pageant 
which  possessed  no  means  either  of  attack 
or  resistance.  The  King  was  said  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  executive  power,  yet  he 
had  named  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
officers  in  the  army  ana  navy,  and  those 
who  received  their  appointments  fVom  a 
source  so  obnoxious,  possessed  little  cred- 
it amongst  those  wnom  they  commanded. 
He  was  the  nominal  head  of  six  ministen, 
who  were  perpetually  liable  to  be  qnestion- 
M  by  the  Assemblv,  in  which  they  mi^t 
be  called  to  defena  themselves  as  ciimin- 
als,  but  had  no  aeat  or  vote  to  enable  them 
to  mingle  in  ita  debates.  Thia  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  grpatest  errors  of  the  con- 
-etitution ;  for  the  relation  which  the  minis- 
jtars  bore  to  the  lesislative  body,  wes  of 
•neh  a  limited  and  dependent  nature  as  ex- 
cluded all  ideas  of  confidence  and  cordiali- 
ty. The  King's  person  was  said  to  be  invi- 
olable, but  the  frowning  browa  of  a  large 
proportion  of  his  subjects,  their  public  ex- 
clamations, and  the  pamphlets  circulated 
n^nst  him,  intimated  very  diflerent  doc- 
•tnne.  He  might  propose  to  the  Assembly 
•the  question  of  peace  or  war,  but  it  re- 
mained with  them  to  decide  upon  it.  Last- 
ly, the  Kinc  had  the  much-grudged  privi- 
lege of  puttms  a  veto  on  any  decree  of  the 
legislative  body,  which  waa  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  suspending  the  passing  of  the  law 
until  the  proposition  had  been  renewed  in 
two  auceessive  Assemblies;  af\er  which 
the  royal  sanction  was  held  as  granted. 
This  mode  of  arresdna  the  progress  of  any 
Ikvourite  law  was  likely  to  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  sovereign  in  its  exercise,  as  tne  at- 
tempt to  stop  a  carriage  by  catching  hold 
of  tne  wheel.  In  fLcty  wlienever  the  King 
attempted  to  use  this  sole  relique  of  mon- 
archical power,  he  risked  his  life,  and  it 
was  by  doing  so  that  he  at  length  forfeited 
it.'  Among  theae  mutilated  features  of  sove- 
teignty,  it  is  scarce  worth  while  to  mention, 


that  the  King^s  effigy  was  still  strack  apoi 
the  public  coin,  and  his  name  prefixed  te 
public  ejects. 

Small  as  was  the  share  of  public  power 
which  the  new  Constitution  of  France  af- 
forded to  the  Crown,  Louis,  in  outwsrd 
semblance  at  least,  appeared  satisfied.  He 
made  it  a  rule  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
Assembly  on  all  occasions,  and  to  sanction 
every  decree  which  was  presented  to  him. 
He  accepted  even  that  which  totally  chan- 

Eid  the  constitution  of  the  Gallican  church, 
e  considered  himself  doubtless  as  under 
forcible  restraint,  ever  since  he  had  bHeen 
dragged  in  triumph  from  Versailles  to  Pa- 
ris, and  therefore  complied  with  what  was 
proposed  to  him,  unaer  the  tacit  protest 
that  his  ac Quiescence  was  dictated  by  force 
and  fear.  His  palace  was  guarded  by  eight 
hundred  men,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  j 
and  although  this  display  of  force  was 
doubtless  intended  by  La  Fayette  to  assure 
Louis's  personal  safety,  yet  it  was  no  leas 
certain  that  it  was  designed  slso  to  pre- 
vent his  escape  from  the  metropolis.  The 
King  bad,  therefore, jgood  cause  to  conceive 
himself  possessed  of  the  melancholy  privi- 
lege of  a  prisoner,  who  cannot  incur  any 
legal  obligation  by  acts  which  do  not  flow 
from  free-will,  and  therefore  finds  a  re- 
source against  oppression  in  the  incapaci- 
ties which  attend  it.  It  was,  however,  car- 
rying this  privilege  to  the  verge  of  dissimu- 
lation, nay,  beyond  it,  when*  the  King 
went,  apparently  freely  and  voluntarily, 
down  to  tne  National  Assembly,  and,  in  a 
dignified  and  touching  speech,  (could  it 
have  been  thought  a  sincere  one,)  accepted 
the  Constitution,  made  common  cause  with 
the  regenerated  nation,  and  declared  him- 
self the  head  of  the  Revolution.  Con- 
strained as  he  was  by  circumstances,  anx- 
ious for  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  conduct  of  Louis  must  not  be  too 
severely  criticised,  but  this  step  was  un- 
kingly  as  well  as  impolitic:  and  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  gained  nothing  by  abasins 
himself  to  the  deceit  which  he  practised 
at  the  urgency  of  his  ministers,  excepting 
the  degradation  attendini  a  deception,  by 
which  none  are  deceived.  No  one,  when 
the  heat  of  the  first  enthusiasm  vraa  over, 
gave  the  King  credit  for  sincerity  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution ;  the  Roy- 
alists were  revolted,  and  the  RevolutionisU 
could  only  regard  the  speech  and  accession 
as  the  acts  of  royal  hypocrisy.  Louis  was 
openly  spoken  of  as  a  prisoner ;  and  the 
public  voice,  in  a  thousand  diflerent  forms, 
announced  that  his  life  would  be  the  pen- 
alty of  any  attempt  to  his  deliverance. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  endeavoured  to 
work  out  his  escape  from  Parts  and  the  Rev 
olution  at  once,  by  the  means  of  two  seps 
rate  agents  in  whom  alone  he  confided. 

The  first  was  no  other  than  Mirabeau,  that 
very  Mirobeau  who  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  Revolution,  but  who,  an  aristocrat  at 
heart,  and  won  over  to  the  royal  party  by  high 
mmises  of  wealth  and  aidvancement,  at 
length  laboured  aeriously  to  undo  his   own 
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work.  Hiiplan  wtSftometfae  AMemUrit- 
•elh  in  whioi  his  tatento,  eloqnenea,  uul  au- 
dacity, save  him  ao  much  iimoencc,  aa  the 
meana  m  re-eatabliahtagthe  royal  authority. 
He  propooed,  aa  the  final  meaaure,  that  the 
King  siionld  retire  from  Paria  to  Meti, 
then  vttderthegoYemment  of  the  Marqnia 
de  BonilW,  and  he  conceived  hia  own  in- 
finence  in  the  Aaaembly  to  be  auch,that  he 
coold  have  drawn  thither,  upon  aome  tea- 
•onable  terma  of  accommoaation,  a  peat 
majority  of  the  noembera.  It  ia  certain  he 
had  the  higheat  aacendancy  which  ai^  indi- 
vidual orator  ezerciaed  over  that  boav,  and 
waa  the  only  one  who  dared  to  retort  threata 
and  defiance  to  the  formidable  Jacobina. 
''  I  have  reaifted  military  and  ministerial 
deapotiam/'  aatd  he.  when  oppoaing  a  pro- 
posed law  againat  tne  eminantaj  "  can  it 
be  fuppoaed  I  will  yield  to  that  of  a  Club  1" 
— "  By  what  right/'  exclaimed  Gonpil, 
"  does  Mirabeao  act  aa  a  dictator  in  the 
Aaaembly  T"— "Ooopil,"  replied  Mirabeau, 
"  ia  at  much  miataken  when  he  calla  me 
ft  dictator,  aa  formerly  when  he  termed  me 
ft  Catiline."— The  indignant  roar  of  the 
Jacobina  bellowing  fit>m  their  boasted 
Mountain,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  inter- 
rupt him. — "  Silence  theae  thirty  voicea," 
eaid  Mirabeaa,  at  the  (bll  pitch  of  hia  thun- 
dering voice  ;  and  the  volcano  waa  silent 
nt  his  bidding.  Yet,  posseaaed  aa  he  waa 
of  thia  miffhty  power,  Mirabeau  did  not. 
perhapa,  reflect  now  much  leas  it  woula 
nave  availed  him  on  the  royal  side,  than 
when  he  sailed  with  all  the  wind  and  tide 
which  the  spirit  of  a  great  and  general  rev- 
olution could  lend  him.  He  was  n  man, 
too,  aa  remarkable  for  hia  profligacy  aa  his 
wonderfhl  talents,  and  the  chance  which 
the  King  muat  have  risked  in  embarking 
with  him,  waa  like  that  of  the  prince  in  the 
tale,  who  escaped  from  a  deaert  ialand  by 
embarking  on  board  a  akiff  drifting  among 
danserous  eddies,  and  rowed  by  a  figure 
half  human  and  half  tiger.*  The  experiment 
was  prevented  by  the  sudden  ana  violent 
illness  and  deatn  of  Mirabeau^  who  fell  a 
victim  to  hia  debaucheriea.  His  death  was 
peatly  lamented,  though  it  is  probable  that, 
Ead  the  Apostle  of  the  Revolution  lived 
much  longer,  he  would  either  have  averted 
its  progress,  or  bis  dissevered  limbs  would 
have  ornamented  the  pikes  of  those  multi- 
tudes, who,  as  it  was,  followed  him  to  the 
grave  with  weapona  trailed,  and  howling 
and  laakentation."t 
The  King|s  other  confidant  waa  the  Mar- 
oia  de  Bouill4,  a  parson  entirely  different 
'om  Mirabeaa.  Ho  waa  a  French  aoldier 
of  the  old  stamp,  a  royalist  by  Urtk  end  dis- 
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*  lilfahssp  kors  mneh  of  hii  eharactef  impriat- 
sd  OD  hu  persoo  aod  feataras.  Ht  waa  ahort, 
boIKMcksd,  and  vary  atroof  1y  made.  A  qoaottty 
of  tbiek,  laattod  hair  hong  round  feataraa  of  & 
eoaras  and  exaoiaratad  eharaeiar,  atronglf  aearrsd 
andamp«d.  ••Figure  toyoui  mind,**  he  said,  d»- 
scriUns  hia  own  eoontsnanes  to  a  lady  who  know 
kirn  not,««a  tigor  who  has  bad  tho  small  pox.*' 
When  ho  talked  of  ooafttmtlng  hii  oppononta  In  the 
iiminibly,  hisfkvonrito  phraso  waa,  •*  I  willahow 
than  Im  ihtny*  that  b,  tha  boar*8  hoad,  moaniof 
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podtioni  had  gpined  eonaiderable  fame 
during  the  American  war,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  waa  governor  of  Mets 
and  Alaace.  Bouill6  was  endowed  with  n 
rare  force  of  character,  and  proved  able, 
without  having  reeourae  to  diaguise  of  an/ 
kind,  to  keep  the  sarriaon  of  MeU  in  tol- 
erable discipline  durins  the  general  dia- 
aolution  of  the  army.  The  state  of  milita- 
Tj  inaubofdination  waa  ao  great,  that  L^ 
Favette,  and  hia  party  in  the  Aaaembly,  not 
only  hesitated  to  difunias  a  General  who 
was  feared  and  obeyed  by  the  regimenta  un- 
der hia  command,  bnt,  royalist  as  he  was, 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  employ  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille  aftd  his  troops  in  sub- 
duing the  formidable  revolt  of  three  regi- 
menta  ouartered  at  Nancy,  which  he  ac- 
complished with  complete  success,  and  such 
slauffhter  among  the  insurgents,  aa  waa 
likely  to  recommend  aubordination  in  fu- 
ture. The  Republican  party  of  course  gave 
thia  act  of  authority  the  name  of  a  maasa- 
ere  of  the  people,  and  even  the  Assem- 
bly at  luge,  though  Bouill6  acted  in  con- 
aeqnence  of  their  aathority,  saw  with  anx- 
iety the  inereaaed  importance  of  an  avow- 
ed Royalist.  La  Fayette,  who  was  Bouill^'a 
relation,  apared  no  pains  to  gain  him  to 
the  Constitutional  aide,  while  Bouille  avow- 
edpttbliclv  that  he  only  retained  his  com- 
mand in  obedience  to  the  King,  and  in  the 
hope  of  serving  him. 

With  this  general,  who  had  as  yet  pre- 
served an  anthoritv  that  was  possessed  by  > 
no  other  Royalist  Uk  France,  the  King  en- 
tered into  a  clone  though  aecret  corres- 
pondence in  cyphel^  which  turned  chiefly 
on  the  beat  mode  of  facilitating  the  escape 
of  the  royal  family  from  Paris,  where  late 
incidenta  had  rendered  his  abode  doubly 
odious,  and  doubly  dangerous. 

La  Fayette's  etrengtli  conaisted  in  hie 
popularity  with  the  middle  claascs  of  the 
rariaiana,  who,  In  the  character  of  Nation,- 
al  Guards,  looked  up  to  him  aa  their  com- 
mandant, aad  in  general  obeyed  his  orders 
in  dispersing  those  tumultuous  aaaembliee 
of  the  lower  orders,  which  threatened  dan- 
ger to  persons  and  property.  But  La  Fay- 
ette, though  fixed  mhis  principle  to  pre 
serve  monarchy  aa  n  part  of  the  constito 
tion,  seems  to  have  been  always  on  cold  and 
distrustful  tarms  with  the  monarch  person- 
ally. He  was  perpetually  trying  his  own 
feelings,  end  tnose  whom  he  infloencecL 
bv  the  thermometer,  and  became  alarmed 
if  his  own  loyalty  or  theirs  arose  above  the 
most  tepid  degree. 

Two  maikM  ineidents  served  to  show 
that  the  civic  gufd  were  even  leaa  warm 
dian  their  eommanda^t  inz^al  for  the  royal 
person. 

The  National  Qna^.  hoaded  by  La  Faj 
ette,  toMther  with,  the  edict  respecting 
martial  law,  had,  aa  we  have  observed, 
greatly  eontribateid  to  the  restoration  of 
order  in  Paria,  by  checking  and  disproving, 
upon  various  occasions,  those  disoroerly  as- 
semblies of  riotera,  whose  violence  and 
cruelty  had  dishonoured  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  But  the  spirit 
which  raisMi  theee  commotions  waa  unabat- 
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ed.  tod  was  ctrafully  Bonridhed  by  tiie 
JacoMos  and  all  their  aubordinate  affoata, 
whose  popularity  lay  among  the  rabble,  aa 
that  of  the  Conatitationalista  did  with  the 
citisena.  Among  the  current  falsehooda  of 
tli<»  day,  aroae  a  report  that  the  old  Caatle 
of  Vincenaes,  aitoatcd  about  three  milea 
ft-om  Paria,  waa  to  be  aaed  aa  a  atate  priaon 
in  place  of  the  Bastille.  A  larg^  mob 
marched  fVom  the  aubnrb  ealled  Saint  An- 
toine,  the  reaidence  of  a  great  nomber  of 
labourera  of  the  loweat  order,  already  dia* 
tinguiahed  byfta  leal  for  the  revolntioaaiy 
doctrines.*  They  were  about  to  commence 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  castle,  when 
the  Tigilant  commandant  of  Paris  arrived 
and  dispersed  them,  not  without  bloodshed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  few  Royalists  whom 
Psris  still  contained,  became  slsrmed  leat 
thia  tumult,  though  beginning  in  another 
quarter,  might  be  turned  against  the  person 
of  the  King.  For  his  protection  about  three 
hundred  gentlemen  reoaired  to  the  Tuille- 
ries,  armed  with  swora-canes,  short  swords, 
pistols,  and  such  other  weaponaas  could  be 
nest  concealed  about  their  peraona,  as  they 
went  through  the  streets.  Their  services 
and  seal  were  gracioualy  acknowledged  by 
the  unfortunate  Louia,  little  accustomed  of 
Itte  to  such  msrics  of  devotion.  But  when 
La  Fayette  returned  to  the  palace,  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard, 
be  seems  not  to  have  been  ill  pleased  tiiat 
the  intrusion  of  these  gentlemen  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  showing,  that  if  he  had 
dispersed  the  revolutionary  mob  of  the 
FanxbourBs,  it  waa  without  any  undue  de- 
cree of  affection  to  the  royal  cause.  He 
Felt,  or  alTected  extreme  jealousy  of  the 
armed  aristocrata  wtfom  he  found  in  the 
Tnilleriea,  and  treited  them  aa  men  who 
had  indecently  thruat  themselves  into  the 
'^ace,  to  usurp  the  duty  of  defending  the 
King's  person,  by  law  conaigned  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  To  appeaae  the  jealousy  of 
the  civic  soldiers,  the  King  issued  his  com- 
mands upon  the  Royalists  to  lay  down  their 
arma.  He  waa  no  sooner  obeyed  by  those, 
to  whom  alone  out  of  so  many  miUions  he 
could  still  issue  his  commands,  than  a  most 
scandalous  scene  ensued.  The  soldiers,  fhll- 
kng  upon  the  unfortunate  gentlemen,  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  palace  with  blows 
and  insult,  spplyin^  to  them  the  name  of 
Rnighta  of  the  Pomard,  afterwards  often 
repeated  in  revolutionary  objurgation.  The 
^xation  and  sorrow  of  the  captive  prince 
had  a  severe  effect  on  his  health,  and  wss 
fbllowed  by  indisposition. 

Tlie  second  incident  we  have  alluded  to 
intimated  even  more  directly  the  personal 
restraint  in  which  he  was  now  held.  Karly 
in  spriagt  Louis  had  expressed  his  purpose 
•f  going  to  Ssint  Cloud,  under  the  pretext 
of  seeking  a  change  of  aif,  but  in  reality,  it 
maybe  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  degree  of  liberty  be.  would  be 
permitted  to  exercise.  The  royal  carriages 
were  drawn  out,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
had  already  mounted  theita,  when  the  cries 
of  the  spectators,  echoed  by  those  of  the 
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Natimial  Guards  who  were  upon  duty,  do» 
clared  that  the  King  should  not  be  permit* 
ted  to  leave  the  Tuilleries.  La  Fayctto 
arrived  commanded,  implored,  threatened 
the  refractory  guards,  but  was  answored  by 
their  unanimous  refusal  to  obey  his  orders. 
After  the  scene  of  tumult  had  lasted  moro 
than  an  hour,  and  it  had  been  clearly  prov« 
•d  that  La  Fayette's  authority  was  unaUo 
to  accompliah  his  purpose,  the  royal  per- 
sons returned  to  the  palace,  now  their  ab* 
solute  and  avowed  prison. 

La  Fayette  was  so  much  moved  by  this 
affront,  that  he  laid  down  his  commission 
as  commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
although  he  resumed  it,  upon  the  general 
remonstrsnces  and  excuses  of  the  corps,  it 
was  not  without  severely  reproaching  them 
for  their  want  of  discipline,  and  intimaUng 
justly,  that  the  respect  they  showed  ought 
to  be  for  his  rank  and  office,  not  for  nis 
person. 

Meantime,  the  natural  inferences  from 
these  cruel  lessons,  drove  the  King  end 
Queen  aeoriy  desperate.  The  events  of 
the  28th  of  Februar^r  had  shown  that  they 
were  not  to  be  permitted  to  introduce  their 
friends  or  defenders  within  the  fatal  walls 
which  enclosed  them ;  those  of  the  13th 
April  proved,  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  their  precincte.  To  fly  from  Paris^ 
to  gather  around  him  such  faitoful  subjects 
as  might  remain,  seemed,  though  a  despe- 
rate resource,  the  only  one  which  remain- 
ed to  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the  pre- 
parationa  were  already  made  for  the  fatal 
experiment. 

rhe  Marquis  de  Bouille  had,  under  va> 
riotts  pretences,  formed  a  camp  at  Mont- 
medy,  and  had  drawn  thither  aome  of  the 
troopa  he  could  best  depend  upon;  but 
such  wai  the  univeraal  indisposition,  both 
of  the  soldiery  and  the  people  of  every  de* 
acription,  that  the  general  seems  to  nave 
entertained  almost  no  hope  of  anv  favoura- 
ble result  for  the  royal  cause,  llie  King's 
life  might  have  been  aaved  by  his  escaping 
into  foreign  parts,  but  there  was  hardly  any 
prospect  of  restoring  the  monarchy. 

The  history  of  the  unhappy  journey  to 
Varennes  is  welt  known.  On  the  night  be* 
tween  the  19tfa  and  20th  of  August,  Loui* 
and  hia  Queen,  with  their  two  children, 
attended  by  one  lady,  and  escorted  by  three 
(Hentlemen  of  the  OanUa  du  Corp9,  set  out 
in  dis^ise  from  Paris.  The  King  le(\  be- 
hind him  a  long  manifesto,  inculpating  the 
Assembly  for  various  political  errors,  and 
solemnly  protesting  against  the  acta   of 

! government  to  which  be  had  been  compel* 
ed,  as  ^  stated,  to  give  his  assent,  during 
what  he  termed  his  ciq>tivity,  which  ho 
seemed  to  have  dated  from  his  compulsory 
residence  in  the  Tuilleries. 

The  very  first  person  whom  the  Queen 
encountered  in  the  streets  was  L^  Fayette 
himaelf,  as  he  crossed  the  Place  du  Carou- 
sel. A  hundred  other  dangers  attended 
the  route  of  the  onfortenate  fugitives,  and 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  by  which  ther 

{profited,  seeided  to  intimate  the  fkvour  or 
brtune,  while  they  only  proved  her  muta- 
bility.    An  escort,  placed  for  thon  al  tho 
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Pont  de  Soffim«vU1«,  had  boea  witkdnwn, 
■Aer  their  remaioing  at  that  place  for  a 
time  had  excited  popular  auspicion.  At 
Saint  Menebould  they  met  a  amall  detach- 
nMnt  of  dracoona,  atationed  there  by 
Bottilld  alao  for  their  eacort  But  while 
they  halted  to  change  horaea,  the  King, 
wfaoae  featurea  were  remarkable,  waa  re- 
eognised  by  Drouet,  a  sen  of  the  poatmaa- 
ter.  The  }'«wnK  man  waa  a  keen  Revolu- 
tioniat,  ana  retolTing  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  fofereign,  he  moonted  a  hone,  and 
poahed  forwania  to  Varennes  to  prepare 
the  mnnicipality  for  the  arrival  of  th* 
King. 

Two  remarkable  chancea  aeemed  toahow 
that  the  good  angel  of  Louis  atiU  atrove  in 
hb  &vottr.  Drouet  waa  panned  by  a  reso- 
lute royalist,  a  quarter-maater  of  draeoona. 
%rho  auapected  hia  purpose,  and  followed 
him  with  the  design  of  preventing  it  at  all 
hasarda.  But  Drouet,  better  acquainted 
with  the  road,  eacaped  a  pursuit  which 
mtgfat  have  been  fatal  to  him.  The  other 
incident  waa,  that  Drouet  for  a  time  punu- 
«d  the  roid  to  Verdun,  inalead  of  that  to 
Varennes,  concluding  the  Ring  had  taken 
the  former  direction,  and  waa  only  unde- 
oeived  by  an  accident. 

He  reached  Varennea,  and  found  a  ready 
diapoaition  to  stop  the  flight  of  the  unhappy 
prinoe.  The  King  waa  stopped  at  Varen- 
Boa  and  arreated ;  Uie  National  Guarda  wera 
called  out— the  dragoons  refbsed  to  fight 
ijn  the  King's  defence«*-on  eacort  of  hus- 
WUM.  who  might  have  cut  a  passage,  arrived 
too  late,  acted  with  reluctance,  and  finally 
deaerted  the  town.  Still  there  remained 
one  last  throw  for  their  freedom.  If  the  time 
could  have  been  viotraeted  but  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  Bouille  would  have  been  before 
Varennes  at  the  head  of  awih  a  body  of 
fhlthfUl  and  dise^plined  troojks  aa  might 
eaatly  have  dispersed  the  national  militia. 
Be  had  even  opened  a  eorreapondence  with 
tho  royal  priaonera  through  a  ikithful  emis- 
aaiy  who  ventured  into  Varennea,  and  ob- 
tained speech  of  the  Kins ;  but  could  ob- 
tain n3  answer  more  decided  than  that,  be- 
ing a  prisoner.  Louis  declined  giving  any 
Olden.  Finallv,  almost  all  the  troops  of 
the  Marquia  de  Bouilld  declared  sgainst 
the  King  and  in  favour  of  the  nation,  tend- 
ttm  to  show  the  little  chance  which  exist- 
ed of  a  favourable  issue  to  the  King's  at^ 
tempt  to  create  a  royal  force.  The  Marquis 
himself  made  his  eseape  with  dlAculty  into 
the  Austrian  territories. 

The  Parisiana  in  genera],  but  especially 
tlie  Leffislative  Aseembly,  had  begn  at  first 
■atounded  aa  if  by  an  earthqmB.  The 
King's  escape  aeemed  to  maMCee  hia  in- 
ftant  return  at  the  head  et  aristocntical 
leviea,  supported  by  foreign  troops.  Re- 
flection made  most  men  see  aa  a  more 
probable  termination,  that  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons  could  no  longer  hold  the 
crown ;  and  that  the  government,  already 
ao  democntical  in  principle,  muat  become 
«  repnblie  in  all  its  forms.*    TbeConstitu- 


tionaliatB  grieved  that  their  eonatitution  re- 
quired a  monarchical  head}  the  Re]>ubli» 
cans  rejoiced,  for  it  had  long  been  their  ob- 
ject to  abolisn  the  kingly  ofiice.  Nor  did 
the  anarchists  of  the  Jacobin  Club  less  ex- 
ult \  for  the  events  which  bad  taken  place,, 
and  their  probable  consequences,  were  such 
as  to  animate  the  revolutionary  spirit,  ex- 
asperate the  public  mind,  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  order,  and  stimulate  the  evil  pas- 
aiona  «f  lawless  ambition,  and  love  of  blood 
and  rapine. 

But  L/U  Fayette  waa  determined  not  to 
relin(|oi8h  the  constitution  he  had  formed, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
royal  dignity,  rendered  more  so  by  thia 
fruatrated  attempt  to  escape^  he  was  resolv- 
ed to  uphold  it ;  and  waa  jomed  in  this  pur- 
pose bv  Barnave  and  othen,  who  did  not  al- 
ways share  hia  sentiments,  but  who  thousht 
it  shame,  apparently,  to  show  to  the  world, 
that  a  constitution,  framed  for  immortality 
upon  Xhe  best  political  princii>les  of  the 
most  accompliabed  statesmen  in  France, 
waa  so  slightly  built,  aa  to  part  and  go 
asunder  at  the  fint  shock.  Toe  purpose  ef 
the  commandant  of  Paris,  however,  was 
not  to  be  accomplished  without  a  vi(^tor/ 
over  the  united  atrength  of  the  Republican 
and  Jacobinical  parties,  who  on  their  part 
might  be  expected  to  put  in  motion  on  Uie 
occasion  their  manpr-nanded  revolutionary 
engine,  an  insurrection  of  the  people. 

Such  waa  the  state  of  political  opinions, 
when  the  unfortunate  Louia  was  brought 
back  to  Paris.  He  was,  with  his  wife  and 
childien,  covered  with  dust,  dejected  with 
sorrow^  and  exhanated  with  fatigue.  Thi^ 
faithful  Gordn  du  CetiM  who  had  accom- 
panied theii  flight,  sate  bound  like  felona 
on  the  driving  seat  of  the  carriage.  Hia 
progress  was  at  fint  silent  and  unbonoured. 
The  guard  did  net  present  arms— the  pco- 

Cle  remained  covered — ^no  man  said  God 
less  him.    At  another  part  of  the  route,  a 
number  of  Uie  rabble  precipitated  them- 
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publivmiod.  A  group  in  the  Palaif  Royal  «-cro 
disca-*iiiog  ia  great  alarm  tho  eonw^uoncea  of  the 
King*f  flight,  whofl  a  man  drwwd  in  a  thfeod>bar» 
greatHsoat  leaped  apon  a  chair  and  addiawnT 
them  thus :— **  Citissns,  lUten  to  a  tale,  which 
•hat!  not  be  a  long  one.  A  certain  well-raooning 
NeapeKtan  waa  once  on  a  time  rtartled  in  hit  ove- 
nina  w»ik,  by  the  astounding  intellijonce  that  tha 
Pope  waa  doad.  He  had  not  recovered  hia  aaton- 
iflhment,  when  behold  he  is  informed  of  a  new  dla- 
Mter,— the  King  of  Naples  wm  alao  no  more. 
<  Surely,'  aaid  the  worthy  NeapoliUn,  •thaaan 
most  vanUh  from  heaven  at  each  a  oombinatioa 
of  fatalitiea.*  Bat  they  did  not  ceaio  here.  The 
ArchbUhopof  Palermo,  lieu  inforraed,  haa abo 
died  •uddonly.  Overcome  bytWa  last  aboefc^he 
retired  to  bed,  bat  not  to  aleep.  In  ths  moramg 
he  waa  disKurbad  in  hia  neteneho^  ravene  by  • 
rambling  nowe,  which  he  raooguiaed  at  ooca  to  b» 
the  motion  of  the  wooden  Inatrument  which  makes 
macaiooi.  «Ahal'  »y»  *»«  «wj  »*«»  •Jt'H'S 
up,  *  Can  I  truit  my  oari  ?— The  PUpe  la  dead— the 
King  of  Naples  i«  deadk-the  Biahop  of  Ptalermo  is 
dead— yet  my  neighbour  the  baker  awkaa  Bia«!aio- 
ni!  Cirae!  Tha  Uveaof  theae  gnat  fidka  an 
not  then  ao  indispsaaable  to  the  wwW  after  all." 
n»  man  in  the  gnaWeoat  jumped  down  and  dH- 
appaarod.  "  I  have  caught  hia  meaning,'' iaW  a 
wcSnan  amongst  the  Katoneta.  "B»J»l2i"^; 
Ute.  and  U  hjfiaa  »ike  all  talea-T»w^  «•••  awcn 
•  Jna/aaia  Qaaaa.'* 
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Mlret  on  the  carriage,  utd  it  was  with  the 
iitmoat  difficulty  that  the  National  Guarda, 
■nd  acme  deputiea^coold  aaaara  it  a  aafe 
paaaue.  Under  sach  anapieea  were  the 
royaltiunily  committed  once  more  to  their 
old  prison  of  the  TutUeriea. 

Meantime  the  criaia  of  the  King's  fate 
■eemed  to  be  approaching.  It  wis  not  long 
ere  the  politicu  partiea  bad  an  opportunity 
of  trying  their  respective  force.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  upon  the  motion  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Jacobinical  leaden,  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,*  to  inscribe  a  petition  for 
the  dethronement  of  the  King,  couched  in 
the  boldest  and  broadeat  terma.  There  was 
in  this  plain  a  wooden  edibce  raiaed  on 
■caffolding,  called  the  Altar  of  the  Coun- 
try,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Federation  of  14th  July,  1790, 
when  the  assembled  fepresentatives  of  the 
Tarious  departmenta  or  France  took  their 
oath  to  observe  the  constitution.  On  this 
altar  the  petition  waa  displayed  for  aigna- 
tare  j  but  each  revolutionary  act  reooiied  a 
|>reUminaiT  libation  of  blood,  and  toe  vic- 
tims on  this  oecaaion  were  two  wretched 
invalids,  whom  the  rabble  found  at  break- 
Ihst  under  the  scaffolding  which  aopported 
the  revolutionary  altar,  and  aecuseo  of  a 
design  to  blow  up  the  p«triots.  To  accoae 
was  to  condemn.  They  were  murdered 
without  mercy,  and  their  heada,  paraded  on 
pikes,  became  as  usual  the  standards  of  the 
lasurgent  eitisena.  The  municipal  oflteera 
attempted  to  disperse  the  assemblage,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Bailli,  mayor  of  Paris,  to- 
sether  with  La  Fayette,  readved  to  repel 
force  bjr force;  martial  law  waa  proclaim- 
ed, and  its  aignal,  the  red  flag,  waa  diaplay- 
•d  £rom  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  La  Fayette, 
with  a  body  of  grenadiers,  arrived  in  the 
Champ  de  Mara.  He  was  received  with 
abuse,  and  ezecrationa  of  "  Down  with  La 
Favette  I  Down  with  martial  law !"  follow- 
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ed  by  a  volley  of  stones.  The 
ant  gave  ordera  to  fire,  and  waa  on  thia  oe- 
caaion moatjpromptly  obeyed ;  for  the  greu- 
adiera  pouring  their  ahot  directly  into  the 
crowd,  more  man  a  hundred  men  lay  dead 
at  the  firat  voUey.  The  Champ  de  Man 
was  empty  in  an  instant,  and  the  Constitut- 
ed Autttority,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Revolution  commenced,  remained  maater 
of  a  contealBd  field.  La  Fayette  ought  to 
have  followed  op  this  triumph  of  the  legal 
force,  by  giving  a  triumph  to  the  law  itself, 
in  the  trim  and  conviction  of  aome  of  his 
priaonera.  aelecting  partieulariy  the  aipta- 
tora  employed  by  the  Club  of  Jacobtns; 
but  he  thought  ne  had  dene  enough  in 
Irighteninn  theae  harpies  back  to  their  dens. 
Some  of  Ineir  leaders  sought  and  found  ref- 
uge among  the  Republicans,  whioh  waa  not 
in  that  hour  of  danger  very  willinaly  grant- 
•d.t  Marat  and  many  othera  who  bad  been 
hitherto  the  undaunted  and  unwearied  in- 
■Ugctora  of  the  rabble,  were  compelled  to 
akiuk  in  obeouritr  for  some  time  after  thia 
▼ictory  of  the  Coamp  de  Mara,  whioh  the 
Jacobma  felt  aeverely  at  the  time,  and  for- 


got not  afterwaida  to  avenge  moat  crtidly* 
This  victory  led  to  the  triumph  of  m 
Constitutionaliats  in  the  Assembly.  The 
united  exertions  of  those  who  argued 
against  the  deposition  of  Louis,  foundinf 
their  reaaoning  upon  that  constitutional  law, 
which  declares  tne  King  inviolable  in  hie 
peraon,  overpowered  the  party  who  loudly 
called  on  the  Aasembly  to  proclaim  hia  for^ 
feiture,  or  appoint  his  trial.  l«ie  Assem- 
bly clogged,  nowever,  the  fbture  inviolabil- 
ity of  Uie  King  with  new  penalties.  If  the 
King,  having  accepted  tne  constitution, 
should  retract,  they,  decreed  he  ahould  be 
conaidered  as  abdicated.  If  he  should  or* 
der  his  army .  or  any  part  of  it.  to  act  against 
the  nation,  tnis  shoald  in  line  manner  be 
deemed  an  act  of  abdication ;  and  an  abdi* 
cated  monarch,  it  was  farther  decreed, 
should  become  an  ordinary  citixen,  anawer* 
able  to  the  laws  for  every  act  he  had  dona 
before  or  ainee  the  act  ot  abdication. 

The  conatittttion,  with  the  royal  immu* 
wtf  thus  curtailed  and  maimeo,  was  now 
again  preaented  to  the  King^  who  again  ac- 
ceptea  it  purely  and  simply,  in  terms  which, 
while  they  excited  acclamation  from  the 
Assembly,  were  but  feebly  echoed  from  the 
gallery.*  The  legislators  were  0sd  to  make 
avirt«^e  .«f  necessi^.  and  complete  their 
constitutional  code,  tnonrii  in  a  precarioue 
he  hearts  of  the  pe    * 


\i^^i^ 
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but  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
now  decidedly  alienated  from  the  King, 
and,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  miafor* 
tone,  Duxed  with  eoaie  errora,  Louie,  wheat 
genuine  and  disinterested  gCNod  intentioaa 
ought  to  have  made  him  the  darling  of  hia 
subjects,  had  now  become  the  object  cf 
their  jealousy  and  detestation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  measures  whieh  -had 
been  adopted  on  Dm  King'a  return  to  Paris, 
historians  will  probably  be  of  opinies,  that 
it  waa  impolitic  in  the  Aasembly  to  oflbr 
the  constitutional  crown  to  Louis,  and  im« 
prudent  in  that  unhappy  prince  to  accept  it 
under  the  conditiona  annexed.  On  the 
former  point  it  meat  be  remembered,  that 
these  innovators,  who  had  changed  evei^* 
thinff  else  in  the  state,  could,  upon  nrinci* 
pie,  iiave  had  no  hesitation  to  alter  toe  per- 
son or  the  dynaaty  of  their  sovereign.  Ac- 
cording to  ttie  sentiments  which  they  had 
avowed,  the  King,  as  well  aa  the  NoMea 
and  Clcrsy,  was  m  their  handa,  aa  clay  in 
that  of  the  potter,  to  be  used  or  thrown 
away  at  pleasure.  The  present  King,  i« 
the  manifeato  left  behind  him  on  hia  flijpbty 
had  protested  to  all  Carope  againat  the  sys- 
tem of  which  he  was  maoe  the  head,  and  it 
was  scargfl  possible  that  his  sentiBranta 
could  be4^red  in  its  favour,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  unwilling  return 
from  Varennes.  The  Assembly,  therefor^, 
acting  upon  their  own  principlea,  should 
have  at  once  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  his 
flight  waa  a  virtual  abdication  of  the  crown 
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•>:ed  th«m  from  abroad.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  penon  of  the  King  would  have  been  a 
pleoJie  in  their  hands,  which  mi^t  have 
given  them  some  advantage  in  treating  with 
tae  foreign  princes  of  his  family,  and  the 
potentates  of  Europe  in  general.  The 
general  policy  of  this  appears  so  obvious, 
fhat  it  was  probably  rather  the  difficulty  or 
arranging  in  what  hands  tho  executive  au* 
thority  should  be  lodged,  than  any  prefer- 
ence of  Louis  XVI.,  which  ind..ced  the 
Assembly  again  to  deposit  it  in  his  hands, 
•honi  in  a  great  measure  even  of  tlie  limit- 
ed consequence  and  privileges  constitution- 
ally annexed  to  it  La  Fayette  and  his  pKar- 
ty  perhaps  reckoned  on  the  King'a  spirit 
having  given  way,  from  observing  now 
unanimously  the  people  of  France  were  dis- 
posed in  favour  of  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  may  have  trusted  to  his  accommodating 
himself,  therefore,  without  further  resist- 
ance, to  act  the  part  of  the  unsubstantial 
it  which  the  constitution  assigned 


If  it  was  impolitic  in  the  Constitutional- 
iats  to  roplace  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
Louis,  it  was  certainly  unworthy  of  that 
monarch  to  accept  it,  unless  invested  with 
•uch  a  degree  of  power  as  might  give  him 
Bome  actual  weight  and  preponderance  in 
the  jr^stem.  Till  his  flight  to  Varennes, 
the  ^n|^s  dislike  to  the  constitution  was  a 
secret  in  his  own  bosom^  which  might  in- 
deed be  suspected  from  circumstances,  but 
which  could  not  be  proved  {  and  which, 
placed  as  he  was,  the  lUng  was  entitled  to 
conceal,  since  his  real  sentiments  could 
not  be  avowed  consistently  with  his  per- 
sonal safety.  But  now  this  veil  was  torn 
■side,  and  no  had  told  all  Europe  in  a  pnb- 

.  lie  declaration,  that  he  had  Deen  acting 
under  constraint  since  the  time  he  was 
broooht  in  triumph  from  Versailles  to  Psp 
lis.  It  would  certainly  have  been  most  dig- 
nified in  Louis  to  have  stood  or  fallen  m 
conformity  with  tLl*  declaration,  made  on 
the  only  occasion  which  he  bad  enjoyed 
for  such  a  lengtii  of  time,  of  speaking  his 
own  fVee  sentiments.  He  should  not,  when 
brought  back  to  his  prison,  kare  resumed 
the  submission  of  a  prisoner,  or  affected  to 
accept  as  a  desirable  boon,  toe  restoration, 
as  it  might  be  called,  and  that  in  a  mutilat- 
ed state^  of  a  sovereignty,  which  he  had 
voluntarily  abandoned  at  such  extreme  per- 
sonal risk.  His  resolutions  were  too  flex- 
ible, and  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  cireum- 
Btances,  to  be  royal  or  noble.  Chsrles  I., 
•yen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  treated  with  his 
•nbjects,  as  a  prisoner  indeed,  bat  still  as  a 
King,  refusing  to  accede  to  such  articles 

'  as  in  his  own  mind  he  was  determined  not 
to  abide  by.  Louis,  we  conceivoi  should 
have  returned  the  same  answer  to  the  As- 
sembly which  he  did  to  the  royalist  offieer 
at  Varennes,  "  that  a  prisoner  could  give 
no  orders,  and  make  no  concessions.''  He 
vhould  not,  like  a  bird  which  had  eseaped 
and  been  retaken,  forget  the  notes  wmcb 
ha  uttered  when  at  freedom,  and  return  to 
hie  set  and  prescribed  prison-sonff  the  in- 
stant that  the  cige  s^n  inclosed  him.  No 
man,  ibovtt  all  no  king,  should  place  the 


I  language  of  his  feeKnga  and  sentiments  so 
much  at  the  disposal  of  fortune.  An  ad- 
herence to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  hie 
voluntary  declaration,  might,  it  is  possible, 
have  afforded  him  tne  means  or  making 
some  more  favourable  composition  ^  where- 
as the  affectation  of  willing  submission  to 
the  same  force  which  hia  own  voice  had 
so  lately  proclaimed  illegal,  could  but 
make  the  unhappy  Kin^  suspected  of  at- 
tempting a  deceit,  by  which  no  one  could 
be  deceived.  But  the  difficulties  of  hie 
situation  were  great,  and  Louis  mi^t  well 
remember  the  proverb,  which  places  the 
grave  of  deposed  sovereigns  close  to  their 
prison-ipates.  lie  might  be  persuaded  to 
temporue  with  the  puty  which  still  offer* 
ed  to  preserve  a  snow  of  royalty  in  the 
constitution^  until  time  or  circumstaneea 
permitted  htm  to  enlarse  ita  basis.  In  the 
meantime,  if  we  can  believe  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  Louis  avowed  to  him  the  deter- 
mination to  act  under  the  constitution  with 
all  sincerity  and  good  faith }  but  it  must  be 
owned,  that  it  would  have  required  the  vir- 
tues or  a  saint  to  have  enabled  him  to  make 
good  this  pledge,  had  the  success  o€  the 
Austrians,  or  any  strong  counter-revolaaon- 
ary  movement,  tempted  him  to  renounce 
it.  At  all  eventa,  tne  King  was  placed  in 
a  doubtAil  and  suspicious  position  towards 
the  people  of  France,  who  must  necessari- 
ly have  viewed  witn  additional  jealousy 
the  head  of  a  ipyemment,  who,  avowedly 
discontented  with  the  share  of  power  allot- 
ted to  him,  had  nevertheless  accepted  it,-* 
like  the  impoverished  gameste^  who  will 
rather  play  for  small  stakes  than  do  cut  out 
of  the  game. 

The  work  of  the  Constilution  being  time 
accomplished,  the  National,  or,  as  it  ie 
usually  called,  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
dissolved  itself,  a^ree^y  to  the  vow  they 
had  pronounced  in  the  Tennis-court  al 
Versailles.  The  Constitution,  that  struc- 
ture which  they  raised  for  immortality,  soou 
afterwards  became  ruinous ;  but  in  lew  as-> 
sembliee  of  statesmen  have  greater  and 
nK>re  varied  talents  been  assembled.  Their 
delMtes  were  often  fierce  and  stormy,  their 
mode  of  arguing  wild  and  vehement,  their 
resolutions  sudden  and  ill-conceived.  These 
were  the  faults  partly  of  the  French  char- 
acter, which  is  peculiarly  open  to  sudden 
impulses,  partly,  to  the  great  chanires  per- 
petually crowding  upon  them,  and  to  the 
exciting  progress  or  a  revolution  which 
hurriedaU  men  into  extravagance.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  respected  freedom  of  de- 
bate ;  and  the  proscription  of  members  of 
their  body,  for  maintaining  and  declarias 
their  sentiments,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  majority,  is  not  to  be  found  in  their* 
records,  though  so  fearfully  frequent  in 
those  of  their  successors.  Their  main  and 
master  error  was  the  attempt  to  do  too 
much,  and  to  do  it  all  at  once.  The  pertiee 
kept  no  terms  with  each  other,  would  wait 
for  no  conviction,  and  make  no  concession. 
It  was  a  war  for  life  and  death  betwixt  men, 
who,  had  they  seen  more  calmly  for  their 
countnrsnd  for  themselves,  would  rather 
have  sacrificed  some  pact  of  tho  theoretical 
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of  ptiaciple  on  whieh  Uwy  in- 

•iatedy  to  the  opportunitjr  of  avertii^  prac- 
tical OTil,  or  attaining  practical  good.  The 
•Ron  or  the  AaaenblT  were  accordingly 
thoae  of  eitremea.  They  had  felt  the 
weight  of  the  feudal  chaiM,  and  they  de- 
stroyed the  whole  Bcbility.  The  monarch 
had  been  too  powerfVil  for  the  liberties  of 
the  sabject— they  now  bound  him  as  a 
■lave  at  the  feet  of  the  legislative  authori- 
ty. Their  arch  of  liberU  gave  way,  be- 
cavse  they  hesitated  to  place  upon  it,  in 
the  shape  of  an  efficient  eiecotive  govern- 
ment, a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  it  steady. 
Yet  to  these  men  France  was  indebted  fur 
the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty.  They 
kindled  Uie  flame,  though  they  pould  not 
regulate  it;  and  sMch  as  now  enjoy  its  tem- 
perate warmth  should  have  sympathy  for 
the  errors  of  those  to  whom  they  owo  a 


boon  so  inestimable  j— nor  should  this  sym* 
pathy  be  the  less,  that  so  many  perished  in 
the  conflagration,  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment, they  had  fanned  too  rasnly.  They 
did  even  more,  for  tltey  endeavoured  tc 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation  by  passing 
an  act  of  general  amnesty,  which  at  once 
placed  in  security  the  Jacobins  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  unfortunate  com- 
panions of  the  Kin^s  flight.  This  was  one 
of  their  last  and  wisest  decrees,  could  they 
liave  enforced  its  observance  by  tlieir  sac- 
cessors. 

The  adieus  which  they  took  of  power  were 
anything  but  prophetic.  They^ronounrcd 
the  Revolution  ended,  and  the  Constitution 
completed— the  one  was  but  commencing, 
aud  the  other  was  baseless  as  a  morning 
dream. 


OBAP.  VXX. 

iMtakUiff  Amtmbljf^B$  Camparition. — ComtihUionalisU^GironditU  or  ^riMo/sns— 
JaeobinB. —  Vteies  mmd  S§nHm9niM  qf  Foreign  Natunu^ England^  Vitwt  of  the  To- 
fit*  and  WkigB—Anackanu  Klootx — Auetria^I*ruMeia — Rusiid^Sweden.— Emi- 
gration pf  the  French  Prikeee  and  Clergy — inereaaing  Unpopularity  of  Louie  from 
thie  canoe, — Death  itfihe  Emperor  Ltopoldy  and  He  Efftcte, — France  deeUxrte  War, 
—  Vtems  ami  hUoretteof  the  Afferent  Partiee  in  France  at  taie  Period.^ Decree 
againat  Montievr — Louts  tntcirpotts  hia  Veto. — Decree  againet  the  Prieete  who  ehould 
r^ifMac  the  Contditmtional  Oath-^LotUe  sigotn  interpoeee  hie  Veto — Coneequencee  of 
thewe  r^ueaie, — Fail  qf  De  LeeearL-^Mieiietera  nam  choeen  from  the  Brieeotine.—AU 
FarHeefaaourahU  to  War. 


Trs  FirsL  orCoMtituent  Assembly,  in  de- 
ttroying  dmoet  all  whieh  existed  as  law  in 
France,  when  they  were  summoned  toseft- 
•r  as  Stetea-gen«nl,had  pieeerved,  at  least 
in  form,  the  name  and  power  of  a  monarch. 
The  Legielativu  Asesnwly,  which  succeed- 
ed them,  seemed  preparmg  to  destroy  the 
symbol  w  royalty  which  their  predecessors 
hao  left  stanaing,  though  surrounded  by  re- 
publican onaHments. 

The  composition  of  this  Second  Body 
of  Representatives  was  much  more  unfap 
▼ourable  to  the  voyal  cause  than  that  of 
those  whom  tkev  succeeded.  In  a  bad  hour 
fbr  France  and  Otemselves,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  adopted  two  regulations, 
which  had  tho  same  disabling  effect  on 
their  own  pc^cal  interest^  as  the  celebrat- 
ed self-denviDg  oKKnanee  m  the  Long  Par- 
liament had  upon  that  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Bv  tile  first  or  these  decrees,  Uie  members 
or  the  CenstitQent  Assemblr  were  render^ 
ed  insapable  of  bein|f  elected  to  that  which 
should  succeed  its  dissolution.  Bv  the  sec- 
ond, they  were  declared  ineligible  to  be 
ministers  of  the  crown,  until  twp  years  hsid 
elapsed  afler  their  sitting  as  legislators. 
Those  individuals  who  had  already  acquir- 
ed some  political  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion, were  thus  virtually  excluded  from  the 
counsels  of  the  state,  aud  pronounced  inad- 
missible into  the  service  of  the  crown. 
This  exclusion  was  adopted  upeo  the  wild 
prtnciple  of  leveUiug,  which  was  one  prime 
moving  Bpriu|  of  the  Revolution,  and 
whieh  affeete4  to  destroy  even  the  natoral 
•rietocracyof  tatoatf.    **  Who  are  the  dis- 


tietgniehed  aumbere  whom  the  speaker 
mentions  1"  said  a  Jacobin  orator,  m  the 
true  spirit  of  this  im'>giuary  equality;— 
**  There  are  no  members  of  the  Assembly 
more  distinguished  than  othertf  by  talents  ot 
skill,  any  more  than  by  birth  or  raidt — W« 
are  all  x^ual.''  Rare  word*  indeed,  and 
flattering,  doubtless,  to  many  in  tne  Assem« 
biy.  Unnappily,  no  legislative  decree  ca« 
give  sense  to  folly,  or  experience  to  igno- 
rance:  it  could  only  prevent  a  certain  oor- 
tion  of  wisdom  and  talent  from  being  called 
into  the  service  of  the  country.  Both 
King  and  people  were  necessariljr  obliged 
to  pot  their  confidence  in  men  of  inexperi- 
ence in  business,  liable  to  act  with  all  the 
rashness  bv  which  inexperience  is  general- 
ly attended.  As  the  Constituent  Assembly 
contained  the  first  and  readiest  choice 
among  the  men  of  ability  whom  France 
had  in  her  bosom,  it  followed  that  the  sec- 
ond Assembly  could  not  be  equal  to  the 
first  in  abundiance  of  talent ;  but  still  the 
irfBgislatiye  Assembly  held  in  its  ranks  ma- 
ny men  of  no  ordinajry  acquirements,  and  a 
few  of  a  cerrespondiug  boldness  and  de- 
termination of  character.  A  sKght  review 
of  the  parties  into  which  it  was  divided, 
will  shew  how  much  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  was  lowered  in  the  scale. 

There  was  no  party  remained  which  could 
be  tenned  strictly  or  properly  Royalist. 
Those  who  were  attaohed  to  tHe  old  mon- 
archy of  France  were  now  almost  all  ex- 
iles, and  there  were  left  but  few  even  of  that 
second  class  of  more  moderate  and  more 
leaaoaable  Royalists,  who  desired  to  eaUh* 
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kteh  a  rra«  eoBrtitatio»  m  tte  ba«li  of  m 
•ffective  monarehj,  stioiig  enough  to  pio> 
tect  the  Uwi  i^nst  licence,  but  not  ■alii- 
cieatlj  predonunant  to  alter  or  overthrow 
them.  Casal^iy  whoee  chivalrooe  defence 
of  the  nobiiitj, — Mukwy,  whoee  eloquent 
pleadingi  for  the  ehvrch— had  to  oltea 
■Bade  an  honourable  but  Tain  struggle 
against  the  advancea  of  revdnttony  were 
BOW  silent  and  abaent,  and  the  few  feeble 
remnants  of  their  party  had  ranged  them- 
aeWes  with  the  Constittttionwsta  who 
were  so  far  faroaren  of  monarchy  as  it 
aada  part  of  their  faTOurite  system— and  no 
frither.  La  Fayette  continued  to  be  the 
'ttrgan  o#that  parihr,  and  had  assembled  un- 
der his  banners  Duport,  Bamare,  Lameth, 
sll  of  whom  had  striven  to  keep  pace  with 


who  were  disposed  to  maintain,  that  the 
present  Constitution  was  adapted  to  all  the 
parpoaes  of  ftee  and  eflfectaal  government, 
ana  that,  by  its  creation,  all  farther  revolu- 
tionary measures  were  virtually  supersed- 

In  stem  opposition  to  those  admirers  of  the 
Constitution,  stood  two  bodies  of  unequal 
Bumben,  strength,  and  efficacy ;  of  which 
the  first  was  determined  that  Uie  Revolu- 
tion ahoold  never  stop  until  the  downfall 
of  the  monarchv,  while  the  aecond  enter- 
tained the  equally  resolved  purpose  of  urg- 
ing these  changes  still  farther  onwards,  to 
the  total  destruction  of  ail  civil  order,  and 
the  establishmentof  a  government  in  which 
terror  and  violence  snoeUd  be  the  ruling 
prineipies,  to  be  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the 
demagogues  who  dared  to  nourish  a  scheme 
so  nefanouB.  We  have  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  both  these  parties  in  the  firat,  or 
Constituent  Assembly ;  hut  in  the  second, 
called  the  Legislative,  diey  assumed  a  more 
decided  form,  and  appeared  united  towards 
the  abolition  of  royalty  as  a  common  end, 
though  certain,  when  itwaaattainod,  to  dis- 
pute with  each  other  the  use  which  was 
to  be  made  of  the  vietory.  In  the  words 
of  Shakspeara,  they  were  determined 

**  To  lay  this  Angum  ctm  Mrith  the  (round. 
Tb«a,  afUr,  fight  who  •hootd  be  king  of  it." 

The  first  of  these  parties  took  its  most 
cummott  denomination  from  the  Gironde, 
a  department  which  sent  most  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  Convention.  Condorcet,  dear  to 
science,  was  one  of  this  partv,  and  it  was  of- 
ten named  from  Brissot,anotherofittf  princi- 
pal leadera.  Its  most  distinguished  cliam- 
pions  were  men  bred  as  lawyers  in  the  south 
of  France,  who  had,  by  mutual  flattery,  and 
the  habit  of  living  much  together,  acquired 
no  small  portion  of  that  self-conceit  and 
overweening  opinion  of  each  other's  tal- 
ents, which  may  be  fVeouently  found  ainona 
small  provincial  associations  for  political 
or  literary  purposes.  Manv  had  eloquence, 
and  most  of  them  a  high  rand  of  enthusi- 
asm, which  a  classical  education,  and  their 
intimate  commnnication  with  each  other, 
where  each  idea  was  caught  up,  landed,  re- 
Vi*t.L  ^  Vt 


edioed,  and  cnbaaeed,  had  eialled  into  a 
apirit  of  republican  aeal.  They  doubtless 
had  personal  ambition,  but  in  general  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  of  a  low  or  aelfish 
character.  Their  aims  were  often  honoui^ 
able  though  visionary,  and  they  marched 
with  great  eenrage  towards  their  proposed 
goal,  with  the  vain  purpose  of  erecting  a 
pure  republic,  in  a  slate  so  dialurbed  as 
that  of  France,  and  by  hands  so  polluted  as 
those  of  their  Jacobin  associatoc.  It  will 
be  recorded,  however,  to  the  disgnce  of 
their  pretensionn  to  stem  rapubliean  viiw 
toe,  that  the  Girondists  wem  willing  to  em- 
ploy, for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose,  those  base  and  guilty  tools  which 
afterwards  efiected  their  own  destraction. 
They  were  for  using  the  rarolutionar^ 
means  of  insurrection  and  violence,  until 
Uie  republic  should  be  established^  and  no 
longer  $  or,  in  the  woids  of  the  satirist, 

**  For  kttbg  Rapias  kwas^aad  Bfurtksr»      -^ 

To  riifD  jiMt  so  far^  but  no  fivtlier  ^ 

And  MtUng  all  the  land  on  fire 

To  bar  a  to  a  •eantling,  bat  no  higher.*' 

The  Jacobins — the  second  of  these  parties 
— ^were  allies  of  the  Brissotins,  with  the  ul- 
terior puniose  of  urging  the  mvolvtionary 
force  to  the  uttermost,  but  nsinff  as  yet  the 
shelter  of  dieir  mpubliean  raanUe.  Robe^ 
pierro,  who,  by  an  sfifectation  of  a  (higel 
and  sequestered  course  of  life,  oreserved 
among  the  mirititude  the  title  or  rae  Incor- 
ruptiUe,  mij^t  be  considered  as  the  head 
of  the  Jacobms,  if  they  had  indeed  a  lead- 
er more  than  wolves  have,  which  tune  their 
united  voices  to  the  cry  of  him  who  bayf 
the  loudest.    Dantoa,  ineaorahleae  Robes- 

(»ierre  himself^  but  less  pradent,  because  ho 
oved  gold  and  pleaaure  as  well  as  Mood 
and  power,  was  next  in  authority.  Maral, 
who  loved  to  talk  of  murder  as  soldiers  do 
of  battles :  the  wretched  CoUot  d'Herboii, 
a  broken^oown  play-actor ;  Chabot,  an  en- 
capuchin;  with  many  other  men  ofdei^MF- 
rate  character,  whdee  moderate  talena* 
were  eked  ont  by  the  most  pfoAigate  ef- 
fh>ntery,  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  this 
party,  soiled  with  eveiy  species  of  crime, 
and  accustomed  to  act  their  parts  in  the 
dreadful  ini 


management  of  those 
tions,  which  had  at  once  promoted  and  dis- 
honoured the  Revolution.  It  ia  needless 
to  preserve  from  oblivion  names  such  as 
Santerre  and  Hebert,  distingniahq|l  for 
craelty  and  villany  above  the  other  subal' 
tern  villains.  Such  was  the  par^  who,  >at 
the  side  of  the  Brfssotins,  atood  prompt  to' 
storm  the  Ifist  bulwarks  of  the  Monarchy, 
reserving  to  tfaemselvea  the  secret  deter* 
minatinn,  that  the  spoil  should  be  all  their 
own. 

The  force  of  these  three  parties  was  ss  va- 
riously composed  as  theur  principles.  Tbst 
of  La  Fayette ,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observ- 
ed,  lay  amongst  the  better  order  of  shop- 
keepers and  cititens,  and  other  proprietors, 
who  had  assumed  arms  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  to  maintain  sometMog  like  geae- 
ral  good  order.  These  composed  the  stead- 
iest  part  of  the  National  Ooaid,  and^wne- 
raUy  n^aaking,  wwe.atthe  devoHoitor  theif 
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— <iaed  dailj  to  now  more  proeviow. 
The  Royalwto  mipit  perfaepe  heTO  edded 
■omo  foreo  to  the  CoMtitutioiud  peitj^bot 
La  FftTOtte  did  not  now  poieeM  iiich  eiiini- 
rwpeoled  character  with  the  ao  called 
IHenda  of  fteedom,  aa  covld  permit  him  to 
vae  the  obaoiioaa  aaaiataace  of  thoae  who 
were  larmed  ila  eaemiea.  Hw  high  char- 
aeter  aa  a  militaiT  man  atill  aaatauied  an 
importaoeey  which,  iwYerthelem,  waa  al- 
-fetdy  aomewhat  on  the  wane* 

T&e  perty  of  the  Oironde  had  in  their  fa- 
iroor  the  theoretical  amatenra  of  liberty  and 
eqoalitj.  yoong  men,  whoae  heated  imagi- 
nationa  tew  the  Fonun  of  ancient  Rome 
in  the  gaidena  of  the  Palais  R^ral,  and 
yielded  a  ready  aw  ant  to  whataooTer  doe- 
trine  cam^  recommended  br  a  floeriahtnc 
and  eloquent  peraratien,  and  waa  roonded 
off  In  a  aonnding  aentonce.  or  a  qoaint 
apothegm.  Tl^e  partiaaDa  of  Briaaot  had 
aome  intereat  in  Uie  aonthem  departmenta, 
who  had  aent  them  to  the  capital,  and  con- 
ceived that  they  had  a  great  deal  more. 
Tl^l  pretended  that  there  eiiated  in  thoee 
jdiatneta  a  porer  flame  of  freedom  than  in 
the  metropolia  itael^  and  held  out.  that 
Libec^,  ir  expelled  ftom  Paria,  wonld  yet 
find  ralbge  in  a  new  repoblic^  to  be  fonnd- 
ed  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Loite.  Saeh 
daf«dreams  did  not  eacape  the  Jacobina, 
who  carefully  areaaurad  them  to  be  the 
apologr  of  Aitoie  Yiolence,  and  finally 
twiated  them  into  an  accaaation  which  bo* 
atowed  on  the  Briaaotina  the  odiooe  nana 
of  Federaltata.  and  charged  them  with  an 
intention  to  diamemher  France,  by  aplit- 
ting  it  into  a  loagne  of  petty  common- 
wealtha,  like  thoee  of  .HoUand  and  Swit- 


The  Qriaaotina  had  &  POint  df  union  in 
the  aalooB  of  Madame  Roland,  wife  to  one 
of  their  number.  The  beauty,  talonta, 
courage,  and  accomplishmenta  91  thia  re- 
.maihable  woman,  fMiahed  forward  into  pub- 
lic notice  a  hnaband  of  very  middling  abil- 
itiea,  and  preaerved  a  hiah  influence  over 
the  aaaooiation  of  philoao^ical  rhapaodiata, 
who  hoped  to  oppoae  pikea  with  aylloaiams, 
and  to  govern  a  poweifal  conoitiy  by  the 
4iaoiplino  of  an  aeademv. 

The  aubatantial  and  dreadfiil  aapport  of 
the  Jacoblaa  lay  in  the  Club  ao  named,  with 
the  yet  more  violent  aaaocialion  of  Corde- 
lieia  and  their  original  affiliated  aocietiea, 
which  reigned  paramount  over  those  of  the 
municipal  bodiea^  which  in  most  depart- 
ments were  fain  to  crouch  under  their  stem 
and  aaogmna^jL  dominion.  This  Club  had 
more  than  onoe-  changed  maatera,  for  ito 
principal  and  leading  featora  being  the 
•  Irigheat  point  of  ^mecraticai  aidour,  it 
drove  from  ito  boaom  In  auoceaaion  thoee 
who  fell  abort  of  the  uCmeaC  pitob  of  ex 
-  travagant  aeal  for  liberty  and  equality,  man- 
iAiated  by  the  moat  uncompromiaing  vio- 
lence. The  word  mtod^nUim  waa  as  odi- 
ous in  this  aocietv  as  could  have  been  that 
of  alavery,  and  he  who  could  affect  the 
moat  exaggerated  and  outrageoua  strain  of 
putriotiam,  waa  4we  to  outatnp  their  former 
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Thna  the  Lametha  took  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Club  out  of  the  hands  of  La 
Fayetto  i  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  wraneh- 
ed  the  management  ftom  the  Lametha; 
sfid,  considering  their  pitch  of  extravagant 
ferocity,  then  waa  little  chance  of  Aatr 
losing  It,  unless  an  Avatar  of  the  EvU  Spirit 
had  brought  Satan  himaelf  to  dispute  the 
point  in  peraon,     . 

The  leaders,  who  were  nmators  of  thla 
Club,  had  possession,  as  we  have  often  re- 
marked, of  the  master-keys  to  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  could  raise  afoiest  of  pikes 
with  one  word,  and  nnaheathe  a  thouaand 
dafOfors  with  another.  They  directly  and 
openly  recommended  the  bloodiest  and 
most  nifllan-lik)  actiona,  inatead  of  thoae 
which,  belonging  to  o|M»n  and  manly  wtx* 
fare,  jnesent  somethins  that  la  generoue 
even  in  the  mkJbt  of  violence.  **  Give  me,'* 
aaid  the  atrecioua  Maiat,  when  inatructing 
Barbaroox  in  his  bloody  science,—"  Give 
me  two  hundred  Nespoiitans — the  knife  in 
their  right  hand,  in  their  left  a  mn^f,  to 
serve  for  a  target— with  these  I  will  trav- 
one  France,  and  complete  the  revolution." 
At  the  aame  lecture  no  made  an  exact  cal- 
culation, (for  the  monster  was  powessed  of 
some  science,)  showing  in  what  manner 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  might 
be  put  to  death  in  one  day.  Such  were  tne 
means,  the  men,  and  the  plans  of  the  Jaco 
bins,  which  they  were  now,  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  to  oppose  to  the  lukewarm 
loyalty  of  the  Constitutional isto,  and,  in 
the  hour  of  need,  to  the  fine-apun  republi- 
can theoriea  of  the  Brissotins.  But  ere  we 
in  our  review  of  the  internal  af« 
irs  of  the  nation,  it  becomes  now  necea- ' 
to  glance  at  her  external  relations, 
itherto  France  had  acted  alone  in  thia 
chpeadftil  tragedy,  while  the  other  nationa 
of  Europe  looked  on  in  amaxement,  which 
now  bejnn  to  give  place  to  a  deaira  of  ac» 
tion.  No  part  of  public  law  ia  more  aubtte 
in  argument  than  that  which  pretends  to 
define  the  exact  circnmstaacea  ia  which, 
according  to  the  proper  Interpretation  of 
the  Jui  OtnHwnf  one  nation  is  at  liberty, 
or  called  upon,  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerna  of  another.  If  my  next  neigh- 
bour's house  ia  on  fire,  I  am  not  only  enti- 
tled, but  obliged,  by  the  ralea  alike  of  pru- 
dence and  humanity,  to  lend  my  aid  to 
extinguish  it  j  or  if  a  ciy  of  murder  arises 
in  his  household,  flie  support  due  to  the 
Isw,  and  the  protection  of  the  innocent, 
will  excuse  my  forcible  entrance  upon  hia 
premises.  These  are  extreme  caaea  and 
easily  decided ;  they  have  their  parallela 
in  the  lawa  of  nationa,  but  they  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  But  there  Ilea  between  them 
and  the  general  maxim,  prohibiting  the  un- 
called-for interference  or  one  paitj  in  what, 
primarily  and  principally  concerns  another, 
a  whole  Icrrn  tnco^nita  of  spedsl  cases,  in 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  pronounce  a^f 
satisfactory  oeciaion. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  however,  little 
practical  difficulty  has  been  felt,  for  wher- 
ever the  jurisconsulto  have  found  a  Gordian 
knot,  the  sword  of  the  sovereign  has  sev- 
ered it  without  ceremoi^.    The  doubt  1^ 
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'«NiUj  bean  decided  on  llie  praetioil  ^um- 
ttoaf ,  What  beiMfit  the  nentoel  power  ie 
like  to  derive  from  hU  interfeience  t  And 
whether  he  poMOMea  the  power  of  mufg  it 
•flreetoally,  end  to  hit  own  adventage  t  In 
ft«e  coantriea,  indeed,  the  pablie  opinion 
Biiiat  be  Uatened  to ;  but  man  ia  the  aame 
•in  eveiT  aitaation,  and  the  aame  deaire  of 
•gpanaiaeiiieni,  which  inducea  an  arbitrary 
monarch  to  ahat  hia  ean  to  the  voice  or 
juatioey  ia  equally  powerful  with  aenatea 
uid  popular  aaaemblieaj  and  aggreaaiona 
have  been  aa  fteqnently  made  br  republics 
and  Umited  monarcha  on  the  indtopendence 
of  their  neighbours,  aa  by  thoae  pnncea  who 
have  no  boonda  to  their  own  royal  pleasure. 
The  ^roaa  and  barefaced  injuatice  of  tho 
partitAon  of  Poland,  had  ^ne  far  to  eztin- 
gniah  any  remains  of  heaitation  upon  such 
•ttbiecta,  and  might  be  aaid  to  be  a  direct 
recogniaon  of  the  right  of  the  atrongeat. 
There  would  not,  therefore,  have  wanted 
prateita  for  interference  in  the  alFairs  of 
France,  of  the  nations  around  her,  had  any 
of  them  been  at  the  time  capable  of  bene- 
fiting by  the  auppoaed  oDportonitjr. 

En^aad.  the  rival  of  France,  might,  firom 
fhm  eiample  of  that  country,  have  exereiaed 
a  right  of  interfering  with  her  domestic 
concema,  in  requital  of  the  aid  which  she 
afforded  to  the  Americaaa ;  but  beaides  that 
the  publicity  of  the  parliamentary  debatei 
meat  compel  the  moat  ambitioua  British 
niaister  to  maintain  at  leaat  an  appearance 
of  reapect  to  the  rishta  of  other  countries, 
£a^and  waa  herwlf  much  divided  upon  the 
•nbiect  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Thia  waa  not  the  coae  when  the  eventfid 
•cene  first  commenced.  We  believe  that 
the  firat  diaplay  of  light,  reason,  and  rational 
liberty  in  France,  waa  bailed  as  a  day-apring 
throuflh  all  Britain,  and  that  there  were 
few  if  any  in  that  country,  who  did  not  feel 
their  hearta  animated  ana  enlarged  by  aee- 
ing  anch  a  great  and  noble  nation  thfowina 
•aaade  the  fettera.  which  at  once  reatrained 
■ad  dishonoured  them,  and  aasumiag  the 
attitude,  language,  and  spirit  of  a  free  peo- 

Ci.  All  men's  thooahta  and  eyea  were 
nt  on  stmgi^es,  which  seemed  to  promise 
the  regeneration  of  a  mighty  country,  and 
the  British  generally  felt  as  if  days  of  old 
hate  and  mutual  rivalry  would  thereafter  be 
foiflotten,  and  that  in  future  the  aimilarity 
of  liberal  institutions,  and  the  poaaession 
of  a  just  portion  of  rational  liberty  on  either 
side,  would  throw  kindness  and  cordiality 
Mto  the  iaiercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, since  France  would  no  longer  have 
ground  to  contemn  England  as  a  country 
of  jeditious  and  sullen  clowns,  or  Britain 
to  deapise  France  as  a  nation  of  willing 
alavea. 

Thia  aniversal  sympathy  was  not  remov- 
ed by  the  forcible  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
and  the  violences  of  the  people  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  name  of  that  fortreas  waa  ao 
vapopnlar,  aa  to  palliate  and  apologise,  for 
the  etceeaea  which  took  place  on  iU  fall, 
■ad  it  waa  not  to  be  expected  that  a  peo- 
ple ao  loag  oppressed,  when  exerting  Uielr 


power  for  the  first  time,  should  be  limited 
py  the  strict  bounds  of  moderation. 


England  there  alwaya  have  been,  and  must 
exist,  two  parties  of  politioians,  who  wUl 
not  long  continue  to  regard  eventa  of  auch 
an  interesting  nature  withaimilas  aenaa- 
tionaw 

The  levotifttmnsts  of  Frmce  were  nat- 
urally desirous  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
the  elder-bom  of  freedom,  and  the  aocie- 
tiea  in  Britain,  which  aaaumed  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  peculiar  admirers  and  proteeton 
of  liberty,  conceived  themaelves  obliged  to 
extend  their  countenance  to  the  chas^ee  Ia 
the  neii^bouring  nation.  Hence  there  arose 
a  mat  wtercourae  between  the  cluba  and 
aelf-conatituted  bodiea  in  Britain,  which  as^ 
sumed  the  extension  of  popular  freedom  as 
the  basis  of  their  association,  and  the  rev- 
olutionists in  France,  who  were  realizing 
the  systems  of  philosophicil  theorists  up- 
on the  same  gnmnd.  Warm  tributea  of  ap- 
plauae  were  tranamitted  from  aeveral  of 
these  associations ;  the  ambaaaadors  seat 
to  convey  them  were  received  with  gieat 
distinction  by  the  National  Aaaembly ;  and 
the  urbane  infercourae  which  took  place  on 
these  occasions,  led  to  ezaggeratCNd  admi- 
ration of  the  French  system  on  the  part  of 
thoee,  who  had  thua  unexpectedly  become 
the  medium  of  intercourae  between  a  great 
nation  and  a  few  private  aoeieties.  The 
latter  were  graduaUy  induced  to  form  unfa- 
vourable compariaona  betwixt  the  TenMiIo 
of  French  Freedom,  built^  as  it  aeemea  to 
them,  upon  the  moat  perfect  principlea  of 
svmmetcy  and  uniformity,  and  that  in  which 
the  goddess  had  been  long  worahipped  in 
Enfpaad,  and  which^  on  the  contrast,  sp- 


peared  Id  them  like  an  aoeienl  ediCre  co»- 
atructed  in  barhario  timee,  and  incongru- 
ously encumbered  with  Gothio  ornaments 
and  emblema,  which  modeni  political  arch- 
itects had  discarded.  Bat  these  political 
sagea  overlooked  the*  important  circum- 
atance,  that  the  buttreaaes,  which  aeemed 
in  aome  respecta  encitmbrancea  to  the  Emf- 
liah  edifice,  might,,  on  examination,  be 
found  to  add  to  ito  stability;  and  that  ill 
fact  they  flimiahed  evidence  to  show,  that 
the  venerable  pile  was  built  with  cement 
Btted  to  endure  the  test  of  agea.  while  that 
of  France,  conatructed  of  lath  daubed  with 
untempered  mortar,  like  the  pageanto  ahe 
exhibited  On  the  levolutionary  festivals, 
waa  only  calculated  lo  be  the  wonder  of  a 

The  eameat  admiration  of  either  party 
of  the  state  ia  aure  in-  England  to  be  balane- 
ed  by  the  censure  of  the  other,  and  leads  to 
an  immediate  trial  of  atrength-betwixt  them. 
The  popular  side  is  always  the  more  loud, 
the  more  active,  the  more  imposing  of  the 
two  contending  parties.  It  ia  formidable, 
from  the  body  or  taleata  which  it  exhibita, 
(for  those*  ambitioas  of  distinction  are  us- 
ually frienda  to  innovation,)  and  from  the 
unanimity  and  vigour  with  which  it  can 
wield  thenr.  There  may  be,  and  indeed 
always  are,  great  differences  in  the  point  to 


which  each  leader  is  desirous  to  carry  re- 
formation ;  but  they  are  unanimous  in  de>) 
siring  iU  commencement.  The  OppoaitioiT« . 
also,  as  it  is  nsuaUy  termed,  has  alwaya  i«- 
Bttt  in  ^  eluded  aeveral  of  the  high  anatocracy  el 
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tb«  comitry,  wImm  bum*  •mmU«  th«(r 
nnk,  and  wIkm6  Urgt  fortsMt  are  «  pledge, 
that  th«7  will,  Ibr  their  owb  aakaa,  be  a 
clMok  opoB  eaffvr  aad  violent  esperioMnt- 
aliaia.  Thm  Whiga,  moreoTerj  nafle  the 
means  of  kiAaenciug  aaaembhea  of  the 
'  lower  otden,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty 
h,  and  oosht  to  be  dear,  linee  it  is  the 
priTilege  wbeh  mnat  eonaole  them  for  nar- 
row ciienmataneea  and  inferiority  of  eoodi- 
tion }  and  theae  meana  the  pertjr,  ao  called, 
oAen  nee  ancoeaiAiUy,  alwaya  with  iodna- 
try  and  MsidBity. 

The  ooanterbalaace  to  this  active  and 
]^owerfnl  body  ia  to  be  found,  speaking  gen- 
erally, in  tiie  hisher  classes  at  laroe-^the 
great  mass  of  BMMlitr  mad  gentry— the  cler- 
gy of  the  EstaUished  Church— the  snperior 
branches  of  the  law  ■  the  wealthier  of  the 
commereial  classes— and  the  bulk  of  those 
who  hare  prepeity  to  lose,  and  are  lAaid 
of  endangering  it  Thia  body  is  like  the 
Ban  of  tM  Gwmaaic  empire,  a  formidable 
force,  bat  alow  and  diffident  in  its  opera- 
tions,  and  requiring  the  stinmlos  of  sadden 
alarm  to  eall  it  iato  eSeotive  eaercise.  To 
one  or  other  of  theae  great  hatiooal 
partiea,  oYory  englishman,  of  education 
enough  to  foim  on  opinion,  professes  to  be- 
long; with  a  perfect  underatanding  on  the 
part  of  all  men  of  sense  and  probity,  that 
the  general  purpooa  is  to  bsllast  the  vemel 
of  the  stato,  not  to  oversst  it,  and  that  it  be- 
comes a  stato-traason  in  any  one  to  follow 
his  pv^  when  they  cany  their  doctrines  to 

SXtTMBlty. 

Frsm  the  natoiv  of  this  grand  national 
diviiion  it  followa.  that  the  side  which  is 
most  popular  should  be  prompt  in  adopting 


_ar  in  recommending  meas- 
urss  of  slteration  and  improvement  It  ii 
by  such  messures  that  men  of  talents  rise 


into  impoftoaoe,  and  by  aueh  that  the  pomi- 
lar  ]Mrt  of  the  eonstitation  m  maintainea  ii 
it»  integrity.  Tho  other  party  ia  no  less 
Hsefel,  bj  opposing  to  each  successive  at- 
temnt  at  inuovation  the  delays  of  form,  the 
dottots  o#  experience,  the  prejudices  of 
rank  and  eondition,  legal  objections,  and 
the  weijrfit  of  ancient  and  eataoliahed  prac- 
tice, 'fttts,  measurss  of  a  doubtful  ten- 
dency are  severely  scnttimaed  in  Parliar 
ment,  and  if  at  length  adopted,  it  is  only 
when  Dublic  opinion  has  long  declared  in 
their  favour,  and  when,  men'i  minds  having 
become  hahituntod  to  the  dbcoaaion,  their 
introduction  into  ear  aystom  cannot  pro- 
duee  the  violent  effect  of  abscduto  novelty. 
If  there  trere  no  Whiga,  oar  constitoUon 
would  fkll  to  pieces  for  want  of  repair:  if 
there  were  no  Tories,  it  would  be  broken 
in  the  covne  of  a  succession  of  rash  and 
ventarous  experiments. 

It  foUowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  Whiga  of  Britain  looked  with  complap 
cence.  the  Tpries  with  jealousy,  upon  the 
nrogress  of  the  new  pnnciplel  in  France; 
PUtlhe  latter  had  a  powerful  and  unexpect^ 
ed  auxiliary  in  the  person  of  Edmund 
Buike,  whose  celebrated  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolutiou  had  the  most  striking 
effoct  on  the  public  mind,  of  any  work  in 
Mr  tinw.  There  was  sometiuogexaggerat- 


I  oer  new  poiiucuu  toeortes,  ana, 
etext  of  propagating  the  principles 
om.  her  project  of  ssaaiUng  with 
s  the  ■ta4es,  whose   subjects  had 


ed  St  all  timea  in  the  efanneter  a 
the  eloquence  of  that  great  man ; 
reading  at  this  distance  of  time  his  cele- 
brated compoaition.  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  coloun  he  has  used  in  painting  the 
extravaganeiea  of  the  Revolution,  ought  to 
have  been  aoftened,  by  eonsiderinff  the  pe* 
cuUsr  stato  l>f  a  country,  which,  Iom  la- 
bouring under  despotism,  is  suddenly  re- 
storsd  to  the  poesesnion  of  unembarrassed 
license.  On  the  other  hand,  no  political 
nriqthet  ever  riewed  futori^  with  a  nrer 
ken.  He  knew  bow  to  detect  tho  secrei 
purpose  of  the  variona  successive  tribes  of 
revoluttonisti,  and  saw  in  the  coastitatioa 
the  fVitare  republic;  in  the  republic  the 
reign  of  anarcny ;  from  anarchy  he  predict- 
ed military  despotiim,  and  from  military 
despotiim,  last  to  bo  foiaUed,  and  hardest 
to  be  believed,  he  propheued  the  la|e  but 
■ecure  resurrection  or  the  legitimate  mon» 
archy.  Above  all,  when  the  capiditv  of  th« 
French  rolers  sspired  no  fartaer  tnan  the 
forcible  possession  of  Avignon  and  the 
Venaissin  territories,  he  foretold  their  pnr^ 
pose  of  extendiog  the  empire  of  France  bv 
means  of  her  new  political  theories,  ana, 
under  pretext  of  pn 
of  freedon  ' 
her 
been  already  seduced  by  her  doctrines. 

The  work  of  Burke  raised  a  thousand  en- 
emies to  the  French  Revolution,  who  had 
before  looked  upon  it  with  favour,  or  at 
least  with  indifference.  A  very  large  poflw 
tion  of  the  talents  and  aristocracy  of  the 
opposition  party  foUowed  Burke  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry,  who  saw  with  pleas- 
ure a  member,  noted  for  his  ssal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Americsns,  become  an  avow- 
ed  enemy  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
with  equal  satisfaction  heard  him  use  aigu- 
ments,  which  might  in  their  own  months 
have  assumed  an  obnoxious  and  suspicieua 
character. 

But  the  sweeping  terms  in  which  the  a»-  . 
thor  reprobated  all  attempts  at  state  refor- 
mation, in  which  he  had  himself  been  at 
one  time  so  powerful  an  a^nt,  aubjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  inconaistency  among 
his  late  friends,  many  of  whom,  and  Fox  in 
particular,  declared  th^iMclves  favoarabl# 
to  the  progreas  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  ite 
excesses.  Out  of  Parliament  it  met  more 
unlimited  miplaase ;  for  England,  aa  well  as 
France,  had  talent  impatient  of  obscurity, 
srdour  which  demanded  employment,  am» 
bition  which  sought  distinction,  snd  men  of 
headlonff  passions,  who  ex|Mcted  in  a  new 
order  ol^  things  more  unlimited  means  of 
indulging  them.  The  middling  classes 
were  open  in  England  as  elsewhere,  though 
not  pemaps  so  much  so,  to  the  tempting  of- 
fer of  increased  power  snd  importance; 
and  the  populace  of  London  and  other  large 
towna  loved  license  aa  well  as  the  sans  cu- 
lottes of  France.  Henoe  the  di  vision  of  tho 
country  into  Aristocrats  and  DemocratSy  the 
introduction  of  political  hatred  into  the  bo- 
som of  families,  and  the  dissolution  of  ma- 
ny a  band  of  friendship  which  bad  stood  tlm 
stnuo  of  a  life-time.    One  part  of  the  hrn^- 
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dom  looked  upon  dio  other  with  tKo  ■tern 
and  relentlest  glance  of  keepen  who  are  re- 
•training  madmen,  while  the  others  bent  on 
them  the  fbrious  glare  of  madmen  coospir- 
ing  revense  on  their  keepen. 

From  Uiia  period  the  prosren  of  the 
French  ReTolution  teemed  in  England  like 
a  plaj  presented  upon  the  stage,  where  two 
contending  factiona  divide  the  andiencoi 
and  hisa  or  applaud  aa  much  from  party 
spirit  aa  from  real  critical  judgment,  while 
•rery  instant  increases  the  probability  that 
they  will  try  the  <inestiott  by  actual  force. 

Still,  though  th^  nation  waa  thus  divided 
on  account  <n  French  polities,  England  and 
Fnnee  obaerred  the  uaual  rules  of  amity, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  English  were  more 
likely  towage  hostility  with  each  other  than 
to  declare  war  against  France. 

There  was  in  other  kingdoms  and  states 
upon  die  Continent,  the  same  diTersity  of 
feelings  respecting  the  Revolution  which 
divided  England.  The  favour  of  the  lower 
and  unprivileged  classes,  in  Germany  espe- 
cially, waa  the  more  fixed  upon  the  prog- 
ress or  the  French  Revolutiott,  becaoae  they 
iin^red  under  the  same  incapacitiea  from 
which  the  changes  in  France  had  delivered 
the  Commons,  or  Third  Estate,  of  that 
country.  Thus  far  their  partiality  was  not 
only  natural  and  innocent,  but  praisewor- 
thy. It  la  as  natural  for  a  man  to  desire 
the  natnral  liberty  from  which  be  is  un- 
justly excluded,  as  it  is  for  those  who  are 
Ri  an  apartment  where  the  air  is  polluted, 
to  wish  for  the  wholesome  atmosphere. 

Unhappily  these  justifiable  desires  were 
connected  with  others  of  a  deacription  less 
harmless  and  beneficial.  The  French  Rcv- 
oluUon  had  proclaimed  war  on  castles,  as 
well  as  peace  to  cottages.  Its  doctrine  and 
practice  held  out  the  privileged  classes  in 
every  countir  aa  the  natural  t^rrants  and  op- 
preesors  of  the  poor,  whom  it  encouraged 
by  the  tbouaaad  tongue*  of  its  declaimers 
to  pull  down  their  thrones,  overthrow  their 
altars,  renounce  the  empire  of  God  above, 
and  of  kings  below,  and  arise,  like  regene- 
rated France,  alike  from  thraldom  and  from 
•upentition.  And  such  opinions,  calling 
npon  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to  follow 
them  in  their  democratic  career,  were  not 
only  trumpeted  forth  in  all  aifiUated  clubs 
of  the  Jacobins,  whose  influence  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  formidable,  but  were 
formally  recognized  by  that  body  itself  up- 
on an  occasion,  which,  but  for  the  momen- 
tous omen  it  presented,  might  have  b«*en 
considered  as  the  most  ridictilous  scene  ev- 
er gravely  acted  before  the  legislatora  of  a 
great  nation. 

There  wa#  in  Paris  a  native  of  Prussia,  an 
exile  from  hit  country,  whose  brain,  none 
of  the  soundest  by  nature,  seems  to  have 
been  affected  hy  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution, aa  that  of  ordinary  madmen  is  said  to 
be  influenced  by  the  increase  of  the  moon. 
This  persona^  having  become  disgusted 
with  his  bafitismal  name,  had  adopted  that 
•f  the  Scythian  philosopher^  and  uniting  it 
with  his  own  Teutonic  family  anpellation, 
entitled  htmMilf— "  Anacharsia  KlootZ;  Or- 
Alor  of  the  Ilnman  Race.'' 


It  eonld  hardly  be  expected,  that  tlie  aa- 
sumption  of  s«icn  a  title  should  remain  un- 
distinguished by  some  supreme  act  of  folly. 
Accordingly,  the  self-dubbed  Anacharsia  set 
on  foot  a  procession,  which  waa  intended 
to  exhibit  the  representatives  of  delegate* 
from  all  nations  upon  earth,  to  assist  at  th« 
Feast  of  the  Federation  of  the  14th  Jniy, 
1790,  by  which  the  French  nation  propos- 
ed to  celebrate  the  Revolution.  In  recruit- 
ing his  troops,  the  Orator  easily  picked  ap  a 
few  vagabonds  of  different  countries  in  Fi^ 
ris  ;  but  aa  Chaldeans,  Illinois,  and  Siberi- 
ans, are  not  so  common,  the  delegates  of 
those  more  distant  tribes  were  chosen 
among  the  rabble  of  the  city,  and  subsidized 
at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  franca  etch. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
penonage,  wnose  dignity  was  much  insist- 
ed npon  aa  '^  a  Miltonic  Englishman,"  waa 
Enuine,  or  of  Pariaian  manufacture.  If  the 
It,  he  must  have  been  worth  seeing. 
Anachanis  Klootz,  having  got  his  ragged 
regiment  equipped  in  costume  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  the  refuse  of  some  tlieatrical  ward- 
robe, conducted  them  in  solemn  procession 
to  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly,  pre- 
sented them  as  the  repreaentatives  of  all  die 
nations  on  earth,  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  debased  situation  by  the  choral  voicea 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  freemen,  and  de- 
manding that  the  sovereign^  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  acknowled^d,  and  their  op- 
pressora  destroyed,  through  all  the  uni- 
verse, as  well  as  in  France. 

So  far  this  absurd  scene  was  the  extrav- 
agance of  a  mere  madman,  and  if  the  As- 
sembly had  sent  Anachanis  to  Bedlam, 
and  his  train  to  the  Bic^tre,  it  would  have 
ended  aa  such  a  farce  ought  to  have  done. 
But  the  Pruidwtf  in  the  natne  qf  the  A*- 
eembijfj  Monsieur  do  Menou,  (the  same,  we 
believe,  who  al\erwards  turned  Turk  when 
in  Egypt.)  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Orator, 
and  received  the  homage  of  his  grotesque 
attendants  as  if  they  hM  been  what  they 
pretended,  the  deputies  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  To  raise  the  jest  to  the  hidi- 
est,  Alexander  Lameth  proposed, — as  tfie 
feelings  of  these  august  pilgrims  must  ne- 
cessarily be  hurt  to  see,  in  the  land  of  free- 
dom, tnone  kneeling  figures  rcpferbnting 
conquered  nations,  which  surround  the 
statue  of  Louis  XV.,->that,  from  respect  to 
this  body  of  charlatans,  these  figures  should 
be  forthwith  demolished.  This  was  done 
accordingly,  and  the  destruction  of  these 
symbols  was  regarded  as  a  testimony  of  the 
assistance  which  France  was  ready  to  ren- 
der such  states  aa  should  require  her  assis- 
tance, for  following  in  the  revolutionary 
course.  The  scene,  laughable  in  itself,  be- 
came serious  when  its  import  was  consider- 
ed, and  went  far  to  pcnuade  the  jrovern- 
menta  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  that 
the  purpose  of  France  was  to  revolutionize 
Europe,  and  spread  the  reiip  of  liberty  and 
equality  over  all  the  civilized  nations  ot" 
the  globe.  H<^s  so  flattering  as  these, 
which-  should  assign  to  the  commons  not 
merely  freedom  from  nnjust  restraints  an4 
disqualifications,  (and  that  ffranted  with  le- 
•erve,  and  only  in  proportion  as  they  Ift. 
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CMM  «MliA«d  to  vte  it  with  ■dvuitifKey) 
but  their  hour  of  command  and  aoTeraign- 
ty.with  the  pri?il«g«  of  retdiatiQn  on  thote 
who  had  ao  long  kept  them  in  bonda^, 
were  anre  to  find  a  general  good  reeeptton 
smong  all  to  whom  they  were  addreaaed, 
in  whataoever  country »  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  feara  of  exiating  governmenta  for 
the  propagation  of  doctrmea  ao  aeductive 
in  theDMelvee,  and  which  France  aeemed 
apparently  prepared  to  aupport  with  arma, 
were  excited  in  an  eoiial  proportion. 

It  ia  true  that  the  Kational  Aaaembly  had 
formerly  declared  that  France  renounced 
the  unphiloaopbical  practice*  of  extending 
her  limita  by  conqueat,  but  although  this 
diaaTowal  spoke  to  the  ear,  it  waa  contra' 
dieted  by  the  annexation  of  thoae  deairable 
poaaeeaions,  the  ancient  city  of  Avignon, 
end  the  diatrict  called  the  Comtat  Venaia- 
cin,  to  the  kingdom  of  France ;  while  the 
principle  on  which  the  annexation  was  de- 
termined on,  seemed  equally  applicable  in 
■11  similar  cases. 

A  dispute  had  brbken  out  betwixt  the 
■riatocreta  and  democrata,  in  the  town  and 
province  in  question }  blood  had  flowed ;  a 
part  of  the  population  had  demanded  to 
become  citizens  of  regenerated  Fratice. 
Would  it  be  worthy  of  the  Protectress  of 
Liberty,  aaid  the  advocatea  for  the  annex- 
ation, to  repel  from  her  bosom  supplicanta. 
who  panted  to  share  the  freedom  they  had 
achieved  ?  And  so  Avignon  and  the  Com- 
tat Venaissin  were  declared  lawful  prise, 
and  nmuUd  to  France,  (ao  went  the  phrase .) 
as  Nspoleoa  aAerwards  reunited  the  broken 
fragmenta  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
The  prescient  eye  of  Burke  easily  detected, 
In  theae  petty  and  surreptitious  acquiai- 
tiona,  the  gi|^ntic  plan  by  which  France  af- 
terwards encircled  herself  by  the  depend- 
ent states,  which,  while  termed  allies  and 
auxiliaries,  were  in  fact  her  most  devoted 
iubjects,  and  the  governments  of  which 
ehanged  their  character  from  monarchical 
to  popular,  like  the  Great  Nation. 

The  princes  at  the  head  of  despotic  gov- 
ernments were,  of  course,  most  interested 
in  puttins  an  end,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the 
present  Revolution  of  France,  and  extin- 
guishing a  flame  which  appeared  so  threat- 
ening to  its  neighbours.  Yet  there  waa  a 
long  hesitation  ere  any  thing  to  tliis  pur- 
pose was  attempted.  Austria,  whom  the 
matter  concerned  aa  so  near  an  allv  of 
France,  waa  slow  ere  she  made  any  deci- 
sive step  towards  hostility.  The  emperor 
Joseph  was  too  much  emiiroiled  by  the  dia- 
aenaions  which  he  had  provoked  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  involve  himself  in  war  with 
Prance.  His  succenser,  Leopold,  had  been 
always  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  philosoph- 
ical jparty.  He  put  down,  without  much 
trouble,  the  insurrection  which  had  nearly 
cost  his  brother  the  dominion  of  Flaodcn, 
and  as  he  used  the  victory  with  moderation, 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  tranquillity  of 
his  government  shoald  be  again  disturbed. 
Still,  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to  ex- 
pose the  allegiance  of  the  subjects,  so  new- 
ly reatored  to  order,  to  the  temptations 
i|bieh  must  haTe  opened  to  the  Flemings 


by  e^nging  in  a  war  with  France,  and  Leo- 
pold, Tar  from  seeking  for  a  ground  of  quar* 
rel  with  the  favouren  of  the  RevoiutioB, 


entered  into  frendly  relationa  with  the  gov- 
ernment which  they  eatabltshed  j  and,  with 
anxiety,  doubtless,  for  the  safety  of  hie 
brother-in-law,  and  aa  earnest  detire  to  see 
the  govenunent  of  France  placed  on  fome- 
thinif  like  a  steady  footing,  the  Cmperor 
continued  in  amicable  terma  with  the  ei- 
isting  rulen  of  that  conntiy  down  till  hie 
death.  Francis,  his  successor,  for  todle 
time  seemed  to  adopt  the  aame  pacific  pol- 

rniasia,  justly  proud  «f  her  noble  ermy. 
her  veteran  commanden.  and  the  bequest  or 
military  fame  left  her  by  the  Great  Frederick, 
was  more  esger  than  Austria,  to  adopt  what 
began  to  be  called  the  cauae  of  Kings  and 
Nobles,  though  the  sovereign  of  the  latter 
kiii^om  waa  so  neaiiy  connected  with  the 
unfortunate  Louis.  Frederick  William  had 
been  taught  to  deapise  revolutionaiy  move- 
ments by  his  cheap  victory  over  the  Dutch 
democracy,  while  the  reaistance  of  the  Low 
Countries  had  induced  the  Austrians  to 
dread  such  explosions. 

Russia  declared  herself  hostile  to  the 
French  Revolution,  but  hazarded  no  efleet- 
ive  step  against  them.  The  King  of  Swe- 
den, animated  by  the  adventurous  charaa 
ter  which  made  Gustavus,  and  after  him 
Charles,  sally  forth  from  their  froxen  realms 
to  influence  the  fates  of  Europe,  showed 
the  strongest  disposition  to  play  the  same 
part,  though  the  limited  atate  of  his  re- 
sources rendered  his  valour  almost  nuga- 
tory. 

'rbus,  while  so  many  increasing  discon- 
tents and  suspicious  showed  that  a  decision 
by  arms  became  every  day  more  inevitable, 
Europe  seemed  still  reluctant  to  commence 
the  fatal  encounter,  as  if  the  world  had  an* 
ticipated  the  long  duration  of  the  dreadfuZ 
atniggle,  and  the  millions  of  Uvea  wkkh  it 
must  cost  to  bring  it  to  a  termination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emigration 
of  the  French  princes,  followed  by  a  |j;reat 
part  of  the  nobles  of  France,  a  step  ill-judg* 
ed  in  itself,  as  removins  beyond  the  fron- 
tien  of  the  country  all  tnose  most  devoted- 
ly interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
monarchy,  Jiad  the  utmost  effect  in  precipi- 
tating the  impending  hostilities.  The  pres- 
ence of  so  many  noble  exiles,  die  respect 
and  s^rmpatliy  which  Uieir  misfortunes  ex« 
cited  in  those  of  the  same  rank,  the  exagger- 
ated accounts  which  they  gave  of  their  own 
consequence,  above  all,  the  fear  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  should  extend  beyond 
the  limits  or  France,  and  work  the  aame 
effects  in  other  nations,  produced  through- 
the  whole  aristocracy  of  Uermany  a  gene- 
ral desire  to  restore  them  to-their  country 
and  to  their  rights  by  the  force  of  arms,  and 
to  extinguish  by  main  force  a  spirit  which 
seemed  destined  to  wage  war  againat  all 
established  sovcraments,  and  to  abolish  the^ 
pcivileges  which  they  recognized,  in  their 
niffher  classes. 

The  sUte  of  the  expatriated  French  cler- 

',  driven  from  their  bome,  rad  deprived  of 

leir  means  of  subsistence,  bccauie  thej 
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wlb— d  uk  oath  impoaed  contruy  to  tiieir  «c- 
rlemMtic«l  Yowt,  tad  to  th«ir  conscioiice, 
•dded  raligioQB  tool  to  tbo  goeeral  intereat 
excited  by  the  spectacle,  jet  new  to  Enrope, 
of  thoanoda  of  nobility  and  clergy  compell- 
ed to  foraake  their  country,  and  take  refuge 
among  alien*. 

SeTOtal  petty  princea  of  the  empire  made 
a  show  of  levyinff  forcsa,  and  complained 
of  a  breach  of  poMic  faith,  from  the  forfeit- 


aemMy  had  not  deemed  worthy  of  excejp- 
tioa  from  their  aweeping  abolition  of  fendal 
tenurea.  The  emigrajata  formed  themselves 
into  armed  corps  at  Treves  and  elaewhere, 
in  which  the  noblest  youths  in  France  car- 
ried arma  as  privates,  and  which,  if  their 
anmber  and  resonrces  had  been  in  any  pro- 
portion to  their  seal  and  coorage,  were 
qaalified  to  bear  a  distinguished  part  in  de- 
ciding the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Thus 
united,  ihejr  gave  way  but  too  much  to  the 
natural  feelinn  of  their  rank  and  country, 
menaced  the  land  from  which  thev  had  em- 
igrated, and  boasted  aloud  that  it  needed 
but  one  thruat  {boUe)  of  an  Austrian  Gen- 
eral, to  parry  and  pay  home  all  the  decrees 
of  the  National  Assembly.  This  ill-timed 
anticipation  of  succeaa  was  founded  in  a 
mat  measure  on  the  disorganization  of  the 
French  arm^,  which  had  been  begun  by  the 
'  decay  of  discipline  during  the  proness  of 
the  Revolution,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
rendered  complete  by  the  emij^tton  of 
sach  numbers  of  officers  aa  bad  joined  the 
princes  and  their  standards.  It  waa  yet  to 
oe  learned  how  soon  such  situations  can  be 
mied  up,  from  the  seal  and  talent  always 
found  among  the  lower  classes,  when  ent- 
ice! eiroamatances  offer  a  reward  to  ambi- 
tion. 

Yet  while  confident  of  success,  the  po- 
aition  of  the  emigrants  was  far  from 'being 
flattering.  NotwiUistanding  their  most  seal- 
oea  exertions,  the  princea  found  their  in- 
terest with  foreign  courts  unable  to  bring 
either  kinga  or  ministers  willingly  or  hasti- 
ly to  the  point  which  they  desired.  The 
nearest  approach  was  by  the  declaration  of 
Pilnits,*  in  which,  with  much  diplomatical 
eantion,  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia 
announced  the  interest  which  thev  took  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  King  or  France ; 
and  intimated,  that,  supposing  the  other 
nations  appealed  to  should  entertain  feel- 
rags  of  the  same  kind,  they  would,  conjoin- 
ed with  those  other  powers,  use  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  place  Louis  in  a  situa- 
tion to  establish  in  his  dominions,  on  the 
baais  of  the  most  perfect  liberty,  a  monarch- 
ical government,  suitable  to  the  rights  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
This  implied  threat,  which  waa  to  be 
conditionally  carried  into  effect  in  case 
other  powers  not  named  should  entertain 
the  aarae  aentimento  with  the  two  sove- 
reigns by  whom  it  was  issued,  was  well  cal- 
culated to- irritate,  bat  far  too  vague  to  in- 
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timidate,  sach  a  nation  as  France.  It  show- 
ed the  desire  to  wound,  but  showed  it  ac- 
companied by  the  fear  to  strike,  and  inatead 
of  inapiring  respect,  only  awakened  itt<fig- 
nation  mingled  wiUi  contempt. 

The  emigrants  were  generally  representii 
ed  among  the  people  of  France,  as  men, 
who,  to  recover  their  own  vain  privilegee, 
were  willing  to  lead  a  hoet  of  foreigners 
into  the  boeom  of  their  country ;  and  lest 
some  sympathy  with  their  situation,  aa  m^n 
soffbring  for  the  cauae  to  which  they  had 
devotea  themaelves,  and  stimulated  by  am* 
iety  for  the  fate  of  their  imprisoned  King, 
should  have  moderated  the  severity  of  this 
judgment,  foi]gery  waa  employed  to  render 
their  communication  with  the  foreign  mon* 
archa  still  more  odious  and  nnpopular. 

The  secret  articles  of  a  pretended  treaty 
were  referred  to,  br  which  it  was  alleged 
that  Monsieur  ana  the  Compie  d'Artoie 
had  a^eed  to  a  diamemborment  of  France  x 
Lorraine  and  Alaace  being  to  be  restored 
to  Austria,  in  consequence  of  her  entering 
into  the  counter-revolutionary  league  The 
dale  of  this  supposed  treaty  waa  first  placed 
at  Pavia^  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Pil- 
nita ;  but  although  it  was  at  one  time  as- 
sumed aa  a  real  document  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  now  generally  al- 
lowed to  have  had  no  eziatence.*  In  the 
meanwhile^  as  a  calumny  well  adapted  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  time,  the  belief  in 
such  a  secret  compact  became  generally 
current,  and  ezciteo  the  utmost  indijpiation 
against  the  selfish  invaders,  and  against  the 
exiles  who  were  supposed  willing  to  dis- 
member their  native  country,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  change  in  its  constitution  ad- 
verse to  their  own  selfish  interests. 

A  great  deal  of  this  new  load  of  unpopu- 
larity was  transferred  to  the  account  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis,  who  waa  supposed  to 
instigate  and  support  in  private  the  attempts 
of  his  brothers  for  engagii^  foreign  courts 
in  his  favour,  while  Uie  Queen,  from  her 
relationship  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was 
universally  represented  aa  a  fury,  urging 
him  to  revenge  her  loss  of  power  on  the 
rebellions  people  of  France.  An  Austriaa 
committee  waa  talked  of  as  managing  tbo 
correspondence  between  these  royal  per» 
sons  on  the  one  part,  and  the  foreign  courts 
and  emigrant  princes  on  the  other.  Thie 
waa  totally  groundless ;  but  it  is  probablo 
and  natural  that  some  intercourse  was  main* 
tained  between  Louis  and  his  brothers,  as, 
thouffh  their  wariike  schemes  suited  tho 
Kinjps  temper  too  little,  he  might  wish  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  droM  which  it 
was  vainly  supposed  their  preparations 
would  inspire.  The  royal  pair  were  indeed 
in  a  situation  so  disastrous^  that  they  miglft 
have  been  excused  for  soliciling  rsecne  by 
almost  any  means.  But,  in  fsct,  Louis  and 
Leopold  seem  to  have  agreed  in  the  sanM 
system  of  temporising  politics.  Their  cof- 
respondence,  as  fkr  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  letters  of  Do  Leasart,  Louisas  trusted 


•  Soe  tiro  articles  on  tho  protendod  trootiof  of 
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miBiHer  for  IbratA  iftini 
to  poiBt  to  •  middle  coane }  thai  oT  tuffer 
inf  the  CoMtitntioa  of  Fnace  to  remmin 
■ttch  u  it  had  been  choaen  by  the  people, 
iDd  aaactioned  by  the  National  Aaaembly, 
while  the  minlatera  attedi|>led,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  fear  of  daagera  from  abroad,  to 
proTent  any  Aitate  aaaaulu  upon  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  eapecially  against  the 
King's  person.  On  condition  that  such 
further  aggreaaion  should  be  abstained  from, 
the  Emperor  seems  to  have  been  willing  to 
prohibit  the  mostering  of  the  emigrant  for- 
ces in  his  dominions.  But  Leopold  demand- 
ed that,  on  their  part.,  the  l^rencfa  nation 
ahould  release  theanselYes  from  the  clubs 
of  Jscobins  and  Cordeliers,  (another  assem- 
bly of  the  same  nature,)  which,  pretending 
to  be  no  more  than  private  associations, 
without  public  character  or  respoottbility, 
neTertheless  dictated  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  King,  and  all  France,  in  virtue 
of  the  power  of  exciting  the  insurrectional 
movements,  by  which  their  denunciations 
and  propoaed  revolutions  had  been  as  rcgu- 
larly  seconded,  ss  the  ilaah  is  followed  by 
the  thundeibolt. 

On  the  death  of  Leopold,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  his  brother  Francis  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  the  disposition  of  Austria  be- 
came much  more  turned  towards  war.  it 
became  the  ofa^ct  of  Francis  to  overcome 
the  revolutionists,  and  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  impending  fata,  of  me  royal  fainil/.  In 
adopting  these  warlike  counsels,  the  mind 
of  tne  new  Emperor  was  murh  influenced 
by  the  desire  of  Prussia  to  take  the  field. 
Indeed,  the  condition  of  tlie  royal  family, 
which  became  every  day  more  precarious, 
seemed  to  both  powers  to  indicate  and  au- 
Uiorise  hoalile  measures,  and  they  were  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  their  aentiroents.  it  is 
not  probable  that  peace  would  have  remain- 
ed long  unbroken,  unleas  some  change  of 
an  unexpected  and  unhoped-for  character, 
in  favour  of  royalty,  had  taken  place  in 
France )  but  after  lul  the  menaces  which 
liad  been  made  by  the  foreign  powers,  it 
was  France  herself,  who,  to  the  surprise  of 
Europe,  first  reaorted  to  arms.  The  osten- 
sible reason  was,  that,  in  declaring  vror,  she 
only  anticipated,  as  became  a  bmvo  and 
generous  nation,  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  which  Austria  had  menaced.  But 
each  party  in  the  state  had  iU  own  private 
viewa  for  ooaeurring  in  a  measure,  which, 
at  the  time,  seemed  of  a  very  audacious 
^  character. 

La  Fajyette  now  felt  his  influence  in  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  was  greatly  on  the 
wane.  With  the  democrats  he  was  re^rArd- 
ed  as  a  denounced  and  devoted  man,  for 
having  employed  tlie  armed  force  to  dis- 
perse the  people  in  the  Champ  de  Mors, 
upon  the  17th  of  July,  1791.  Those  who 
eonntenanced  him  on  thatoecasion  were 
Parisian  eitisens  of  substance  and  property, 
but  timorous,  even  from  the  very  conscious- 
neas  of  theur  wealth,  and  unwilling,  either 
for  the  sake  of  La  Fa]rette,  or  the  Constitn-  { 
tion  which  he  patronised,  to  expose  them- 
aelvea  to  be  denounced  by  furious  denuu 
gogues,  or  pillaged  by  the  hordes  of  robbers 


and  asBassioa  whom  ther  had  at  their  dispo-  * 
sal.  This  is  the  natural  progress  in  revolu- 
tions. While  order  continues,  property 
has  always  the  superior  influence  over  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  infringing  the  pub- 
lic peace ;  but  when  law  and  osder  are  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed,  the  wealthy  are 
too  much  diapoaed  to  aeek,  in  snbmiasion, 
or  change  of  party,  the  means  of  securing 
themselves  and  their  fortunes.  The  prop- 
erty which,  in  ordinary  times,  renders  ita 
owners  bold,  becomes,  in  those  of  immi- 
nent danger,  the  cause  of  their  selfish  cow* 
ardice.  La  Fayette  tried,  however,  one  de- 
cisive experiment,  to  ascertain  what  shsre 
remained  of  his  once  predominant  influ- 
ence over  the  Parisians.  He  stood  an  elec- 
tion for  tlie  mayoralty  of  Paris  against  Pe- 
thioo.  a  person  attached  to  the  Brissotin,  or 
Republican  faction,  and  the  latter  was  pre- 
ferred. Unsuccessful  in  this  attempt.  La 
Fayette  became  desirous  of  a  foreign  war. 
A  soldier,  and  an  approved  one,  he  hooed 
his  fortune  would  not  desert  him,  and  that 
at  the  head  of  armies  which .  he  trusted  to 
render  victorious  over  the  public  enemy, 
he  might  have  a  better  chance  of  being  lis- 
tened to  by  those  factions  who  begkn  to 
hold  in  disrespect  the  red  flag,  and  the  de- 
caying efibrts  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris  ;  and  thus  gaining  tlie  power  of  once 
more  enforcing  submission  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  he  had  so  large  a  chare  in  cre- 
ating. Unquestionably  also,  La  Favette 
rcmembcnrd  the  ardour  of  tlie  Frencn  for* 
national  glorv,  and  welcomed  liie  thoughts 
of  shifting  the  scene  to  combat  against  a 
public  ana  avowed  enemy,  from  his  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory  &tn]g<rle  with  the  clubs 
of  Paris.  La  Fayette,  tlierefore,  desired 
war,  and  was  followed  in  his  opinion  by 
most  of  the  Constitutional  party. 

The  Girondists  were  not  less  elger  for  a 
declaration  of  hostilities.  Either  Oie  King 
must,  in  that  caae,  place  hia  veto  upon  the 
meafurc,  or  he  muat  denounce  hostilities 
against  his  brother-in-law  and  his  brothers, 
subjecting  himself  to  all  the  suspicions  or 
batlAuth  which  such  a  measure  inferred.. 
If  the  arms  of  the  nation  were  victorious, 
the  rifk  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  royal- 
ty by  in.«nrrecttons  within,  or  invasions 
fVom  without  the  kin^dotik,  was  ended  at 
once  and  for  ever.  And  if  the  foreigners 
obtained  ailvantages,  it  would  be  easy  to 
turn  the  unpopularity  of  the  defeat  upon 
the  monarch,  and  upon  the  Constitutional-, 
ists,  who  hod  insisted,  and  did  still  insist, 
on  retaining  him  as  tlie  ostensible  head  of 
the  executive  government. 

Ilie  Jacobins,  those  whose  uniform  ob- 
ject it  wjia  to  keep  the  impulse  of  forciblo 
and  revolutionary  measures  in  constant  ac- 
tion, aecmed  to  be  divided  among  them- 
selves on  the  great  question  of  war  or 
pence.  Robespierre  himself  struggled,  in  the 
Club,  against  tlie  declaration  orhootilities, 
probably  because  he  wished  the  Brissotin* 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  that  haxar^ 
doits  meaaore,  secure  beforehand  to  shar* 
the  advantage  which  it  mii^it  afford  thos« 
Republ icons  against  the  King  snd  Constt- 
tationalfsts.  He  took  care  that  Louis  should 
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inrofit  nothing  hj  the  manner  in  whieh  be 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Jnstice'end  humanitjr. 
He  affected  to  proptiea^  disaatera  to  the 
ill-provided  and  iUndiisciplined  armiea  of 
France,  and  cast  the  blame  beforehand  on 
the  known  treachery  of  the  Kioff  and  the 
Rojaltata,  the  arbitrary  desisna  of  La  Fay- 
ette and  the  Conatitnttonalists,  and  t^t 
doubtful  patriotism  of  Brissot  and  Condor- 
eet.  Ilia  arguments  retarded,  though  they 
£ould  not  stop,  the  declaration  of  war, 
which  probably  they  were  not  intended 
■erionsly  to  prevent }  and  the  moat  violent 
and  sanguinary  of  men  obtained  a  tempora- 
ry  character  for  love  of  humanity,  by  adding 
hypocrisy  to  his  other  vices.  The  Jacobins 
in  general,  notwithstanding  Robespierre's 
remonstrances,  moved  by  tiM  same  motives 
which  operated  with  the  Brissotins,  declar- 
ed ultimately  in  favour  of  hostilities. 

The  resolution  for  war,  therefore,  pre- 
dominated in  the  Assembly,  and  two  pre- 
paratory measures  served,  as  it  were,  to 
aound  the  intentions  of  tne  King  on  the 
■ubject,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  he  was 
dtspoaed  to  adhere  to  the  Conati^utionol 
-government  which  he  had  accepted,  against 
ttMse  wlRr  in  his  name,  seemed  nrepared 
by  force  of  arms  to  restore  the  ola  system 
m  monarchy.  Two  decrees  were  passed 
•sminst  the  emigranta  in  the  Assembly.* 
Tne  first  W9M  directed  agminst  the  King's 
brother,  and  summoned  Xavier  Stanislaus, 
Prince  of  Prance,  to  return  into  France  in 
two  montha,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his 
ri^t  to  the  regency.  The  King  consented 
to  this  decree —he  could  not,  mdeed,  dis- 
nent  from  it  with  consistency,  being,  as  he 
had  consented  to  be,  the  holder  of  the 
crown  under  a  constitution,  against  which 
his  eiiled  brother  had  publicly  declared 
WW.  The  second  decree  denounced  death 
tgainat  all  emigrants  who  should  be  found 
■nsembled  'in  arms  on  the  1st  of  Januarr 
Beit.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  punish  with 
•ztreme  pains  thoae  of  its  native  subjects 
who  bear  arms  against  her,  has  never  been 
disputed.  Bntalthongh  on  mat  changes 
of  the  state,  the  van<{uished  party,  when 
essaying  a  second  strugste,  stand  in  the  re- 
lation of  rebels  against  tne  esisting  govern- 
ment, yet  there  is  generally  wisdom,  as 
well  as  humanity,  in  delaying  to  assert  this 
right  in  its  rigour,  until  such  a  period  shall 
have  elapsed,  as  shall  at  ofice  have  eatab- 
^Hahfld  the  new  ^vemment  in  a  confirmed 
etate  of  possession,  and  given  those  attach- 
ed to  the  old  one  time  to  forget  their  habits 
and  predilections  in  its  favour. 

Under  this  defence,  Louis  ventured  to 
•se  the  sole  constitutional  weapon  with 
which  he  was.  intrusted.  He  refused  his 
consent  to  the  decree.  Sensible  of  the 
anpopolarity  attending  this  rejection,  the 
King  endeavoured  to  qualify  it,  by  issuinjg 
a  severe  proclamation  a^nst  me  emi- 
grants, countermanding  their  proceedings : 
—which  was  only  oonsidcred  as  an  act  of 
fiasiBulation  ana  nypoc/isy. 

The  decree  last  proposed,  jarred  neces- 
nrily  on  the  heart  and  sensibility  of  Louis 
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neit  affected  his  religions  scruplee. 
The  National  Assembly  had  produced  a 
schism  in  the  church,  by  imposing  on  the 
clerg]^  a  constitutional  oath,  inconsistent 
with  their  religious  vows.  The  philgso* 
phers  in  the  present  Legislative  Bod^, 
with  all  the  intolerance  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  objecting  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  resolved  to  render  tiie  breach  ir- 
reparable. 

They  had,  they  thought,  the  opportunity 
of  striking  a  death's  blow  at  the  relinion  of 
the  state,  and  they  remembered  that  th« 
watch-word  applied  by  the  Encyclopedists 
to  Christianity,  had  been  Ecraa^x  i*tV*ain<. 
The  proposed  decree  bore,  that  such  prieste 
as  refused  Uie  Constitutional  oath  should 
forfeit  the  pension  allowed  them  for  sub« 
sistence,  when  the  state  seized  upon  the 
estates  of  the  clergy ;  that  they  should  t>e 
put  into  a  state  of  surveillance,  in  the  sev« 
eral  departments  where  they  resided,  and 
banished  from  France  the  iiMtant  they  e](^ 
cited  any  reli^ous  diraensions. 

A  prince,  with  the  genuine  principles  of 
philosophy,  would  have  rqected  this  law 
as  unjust  and  intolerant  j  but  Louis  had 
stronger  motives  to  interpose  his  constitu- 
tional Fsle,  as  a  Catholic  Christian  whose 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  aasent 
to  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  servanta 
of  his  church.  He  refused  his  assent  to 
this  decree  also. 

In  attempting  to  shelter  the  emigranta 
and  the  recusant  charchmen,  the  King  only 
rendered  himself  the  more  immediate  ok>* 
ject  of  the  popular  resentment.  His  com- 
passion for  the  former  was  probably  min* 
gled  with  a  secret  wish,  that  the  succesa 
of  their  arms  might  relieve  him  from  hie 
present  restraint }  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  mo- 
tive easily  imputed  and  difficult  to  he  die- 
C roved.  Ke  was,  therefore,  represented  to 
is  people  as  in  close  union  with  the  banda 
of  exiled  Frenchmen,  who  menaced  the 
frontiers  of  the  kinsdom,  and  were  about 
to  accompany  the  foreign  armies  on  their 
march  to  the  metropolis.    The  royal  rejee- 


tion  of  the  decree  aaainst  the  orthodox 

clergy  was  imputed  to  Loeis's  i 

and  his  dejire  of  rebnildinff  an  ancieni 


I  superstition^ 


Gothic  hierarchy  unworthy  of  an  enlight- 
ened age.  In  snort,  that  was  now  made 
manifest,  which  few  wise  men  had  ever 
doubted,  namely,  that  so  soon  as  the  Kinc 
should  avail  himself  of  his  constitutionu 
right,  in  res'-tance  to  the  popular  will,  he 
was  sure  to  incur  the  risk  or  losing  both 
his  crown  and  life. 

Meantime  this  danser  was  accelerated  by 
the  consequences  m  a  dissension  in  th# 
royal  cabinet.  It  will  scarce  be  believed, 
that  situations  in  the  ministry  of  France," 
so  precarious  in  its  tenure,  so  dangorons  in 
iU  possession,  so  enfeebled  in  ite  authori- 
ty, should  have  been  even  at  this  time  the 
object  of  ambition ;  and  that  .to  possese 
such  momentary  and  doabtAil  eminence, 
men,  and  wise  men  too.  employed  all  the 
usual  arts  of  intrigue  and  circumvention,  by 
which  rival  statesmen,  under  settled  gov* 
ernnicnts  and  in  peaceful  times,  endeavour 
to  undermine  and  supplant  each  other.   We 
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beard  of  orimintb  in  the  Scottiah 
Higiilaiidty  who  auerted  with  obetinacy  the 
^initj  of  their  clana,  when  the  only  teat 
or  pre-eminence  waa  the  priority  of  ezeca- 
tioM.  We  have  read,  too^of  fhe  fatal  raft, 
where  ahipwrecked  men  in  the  midat  of  the 
Atlantic  contended  together  with  mortal 
■trife  for  equally  uaeleaa  preferencea.  Bnt 
neither  caae  ta  equal  in  extramgance  to  the 
eondnct  of  thoae  rirala,  who  atrusgled  for 
power  in  the  cabinet  of  Louia  XVlTin  1792, 
when,  take  what  party  they  would,  the  jeal- 
oaay  of  the  Aiaemblv,  and  the  far  more  fa- 
tal proacription  of  the  Jacobina,  waa  aure 
to  be  the  reward  of  their  laboura.  So,  how- 
crer,  it  waa,  and  the  fact  aervea  to  ahow, 
Ihat  a  day  of  power  ia  more  raluable  in  the 
eyea  of  ambition,  than  a  life-time  of  eaae 
and  aafety. 

De  Leaaart,  the  Miniater  of  Foreign  Af- 
faire already  mentioned,  had  wished  to 
avoid  war,  and  had  fed  Leopold  and  hie 
miniatera  with  hopea,  that  tlie  Kins  would 
be  ible  to  eatabliah  a  conatitnUonal  power 
■operior  to  that  of  the  dreadfal  Jacobina. 
The  Compte  de  Narbonne,  on  the  other 
fide,  being  Miniater  of  War,  waa  deairoua 
to  foranudthe  riewa  of  La  Fayette,  who,  aa 
we  have  aaid.  longed  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  army  ■  To  obtain  hia  rival'a  diagrace, 
Naibonne  combined  with  La  Fayette  and 
other  seaerala  to  make  public  the  oppoai- 
tion  wnich  De  Leaaart  and  a  majoritv  of  the 
cabinet  miniatera  had  oppoaed  to  the  dec- 
laration of  hoatiiitiee.  Louia,  justly  incena- 
ed  at  an  appeal  to  the  public  frpm  the  inte- 
rior of  hia  own  cabinet,  diaplaced  Nar- 
bonne. 

The  Legialative  Body  immediately  fell 
cm  De  Leaaart  He  waa  called  to  atand  on 
hia  defence,  and  imprudently  laid  before 
the  Aaaembiy  hia  correapondence  with 
Kaunits,  the  Anatrian  miniater.  In  their 
eommunicationa  De  Leaajirt  and  Kaunita 
had  apoken  with  reapect  of  the  Conatitu- 
tiqn,  and  with  mooeration  even  of  their 
moat  obnoziooa  meaaaree:  but  they  had 
reprobated  the  violence  of  tiie  Jacobina  and 
Cordeliera,  and  eti^piatiied  the  uanrpationa 
of  tfaoee  cluba  over  the  conatituUonal  au- 
Jthoritiea  of  the  atate,  whom  they  openly 
inanlted  and  controlled.  These  moderate 
aentimenta  formed  the  real  source  of  De 
Leaeart'e  fall.  He  waa  attacked  on  all 
•idea— by  tho  party  of  Narbonne  and  hia 
frieada  from  rivalry — ^by  Briaaot  and  hia  fol- 
lowers fVom  policy,  and  in  ord«,r  to  remove 
a  miniater  too  much  a  rovaliat'  for  their 
purpose — by  the  Jacobina  from  hatred  and 
revenge*  Yet  when  Briaaot  condeacended 
■ppn  the  following  evidence  of  hia  guilt, 
argument  and  teatimony  a^inst  him  must 
have  indeed  been  acarce.  De  Leaaart,  with 
.a  view  of  representing  the  preeent  affkirs  of 
France  under  the  most  aoftened  point  of 
Iriew  to  the  Emperor,  had  assured  him  that 
the  Conatitntion  of  1791  waa  firmly  adhered 
to  by  a  majorUy  of  jhe  nation.  **  Hear  the 
•trocioua  aalumniator !"  aaid  the  accuaer. 
^  The  inference  is  plain.  He  darea  to  in- 
■iiniate  the  eiiateoce  of  a  minority,  which 


ia  not  attached  to  the  ConatStutioo.''*  Aa  ^ 
other  accuaation,  which  in  like  manner 
waa  adopted  aa  valid  by  the  acclamation  of 
the  Aaaembly,  waa  formed  thua.  A  moat 
horrible  maaaacre  had  taken  place  during 
the  tumulta  which  attended  the  union  of 
Avignon  with  the  kinodom  of  Franca* 
Vvgniaud,  the  friend  ana  colleague  of  Dria* 
aot,  alleged,  that  if  the  decree  of  ouioa 
had  been  early  enough  aent  to  Avignon,  the 
disaensionj  would  not  have  taken  place) 
and  he  charged  upon  the  unhappy  De 
Leaaart,  that  ne  had  not  inatantlv  trana* 
mitted  the  official  ^intelligence.  Now  the 
decree  of  reunion  waa,  aa  tho  orator 
knew,  delayed  on  account  of  tlie  King'a 
acruplea  to  accede  to  what  aeemed  an  in- 
vasion of  the  territory,  of  the  Church  \  and, 
at  anv  rate,  it  could  no  more  have  prevents 
ed  the  maaaacre  of  Avignon,  which  waa 
conducted  by  that  aame  Jourdain,  called 
Coupe-t6te,  the  Bearded  Man  of  the  march 
to  Veraaillei>,  than  the  aubaequent  maasacre 
of  Paria,  perpetrated  by  similar  agenta.  The 
orator  well  knew  thia  j  yet,  with  eloquence 
as  falae  aa  his  loffic.  he  summoned  the 
^osta  of  the  murdered  from  the  glaciere, 
m  which  their  mangled  remains  had  been 
piled,  to  bear  witneaa  againat  the  minister, 
to  whose  culpable  neglect  they  owed  their 
untimely  fate.  All  the  while  he  was  inv 
ploring  for  juatice  on  the  head  of  a  man, 
who  waa  undeniably  ignorant  and  innocent 
of  the  crime.  Vergniaad  a4«d  hia  friends  ae- 
cretly  meditated  eitendiug  the  mantle  of 
aafety  over  the  actual  perpetratora  of  the 
maaaacre,  by  a  decree  of  amneaty ;  ao  that 
the  whole  charge  againat  De  Leaaart  can 
only  be  termed  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and 
eruel^.  In  the  course  of  the  aame  discua* 
sion,  uanchon,  an  orator  of  the  aubnrb  of 
Saint  Antoino,  in  which  lay  the  strength 
of  the  Jacobin  interest,  had  already  pnn 
nounced  aentence  in  the  cauae,  at  the  very 
bar  of  the  Aaaembly  which  vras  engaged  in 
tryinff  it  "  Royalty  may  be  struck  out  of 
the  Conatitntion."  aaid  the  demagogoe, 
"  but  the  unity  of  the  Legialative  Bwly  de- 
fies the  (ouch  of  time.  Courtiers,  ministers, 
kings,  and  their  civil  lists,  may  pass  away, 
but  the  sovereign  of  the  people,  and  th« 
pikes  which  enforce  it,  are  perpetual." 

This  waa  touching  the  root  of  the  matter. 
De  Leaaart  waa  a  royaliat,  though  a  timid 
and  cantioua  one,  and  he  waa  to  be  pun- 
ished as  an  example  to  such  ministers  aa 
should  dare  to  attach  themselvea  to  their 
aovereign  and  hia  peraonal  interest.  A  de- 
cree of  accuaation  waa  passed  againat  him, 
and  he  waa  aent  to  Orleans  to  be  triod  be- 


*  This  itrauM  argumaat  reminds  u  of  an  asMy 
read  baforo  a  literary  lociety  in'diapraiw  of  tke 
aaat  wind,  which  Um  author  supported  bj  qoota- 
tione  fVom  STcrj  poem  or  popular  work,  lo  which 
Eunu  ii  the  aubjeet  of  mvoctive.  Tlie  learned 
anditore  fusuiaod  the  first  part  of  tbb  inflietioe 
with  beeominff  fortitude,  but  deeUnad  subnalttinf 
to  the  seeood,  undersunding  that  the  aooompUah* 
ed  author  had  there  fortified  himself  bv  the  numer* 
one  tostimonies  of  almost  all  poets  in  tWvour  of  tlia 
west,  and  which,  with  k»fie  sunilar  to  that  oTlio*. 
sleer  Brissot  in  the  teat,  he  refa-ded  i 
tcsthnony  agahiat  the  east  wind. 
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fbte  the  High  Court  there.  Other  KoJwXuHm  \ 
of  dUtinction  were  committed  to  the  tame  ! 
prison,  wad,  in  the  fatal-  month  of  Septem- 1 
Dor,  n9S»  were  invoWed  in  the'mme  oread- 
iVil  fate.* 

Pethion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  appeand 
■est  day  at  the  bar,  at  the  head  of  the  Muni- 
cipalitj,  to  congratalate  the  Aaaemblj  on  a 
great  act  of  justice,  which  he  declared  re- 
•emblod  one  of  those  thunder-etorms  by 
which  nature  purifies  the  atmosphere  from 
ftoxious  Yapouia.  The  ministry  was  dis- 
•olved  by  this  severe  blow  on  one  of  the 
wisest,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  moderate, 
of  its  member*.  Narbonne,  and  the  Con- 
■tittttional  party  who  had  espoused  his 
cause,  were  soon  made  sensible,  .that  he  or 
they  were  to  sain  nothing  by  the  impeach- 
ment, to  which  their  intrigues  led  the  way. 
Their  claims  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  dis- 
placed ministry  were  passed  over  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  King  was  compelled,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  least  chance  of  obtaining 
a  hearing  from  the  Assembly,  to  select  his 
ministers  from  the  Brissotin,  or  Girondist 
Ihetion,  who,  though  averse  to  the  eiistence 
€if  a  monarchy,  and  desiring  a  republic  in> 


,  had  stul  somewhat  more  of  principle 
■ad  morals  than  the  mere  Revolutionists 
•nd  Jacobins,  who  were  altogether  destitute 
•fboth. 

With  the  fall  of  De  Lessart,  all  chance  of 
peace  vanished^  as  indeed  it  had  beenmd- 
ttally  disappeanng  before  that  event.  The 
demands  or  the  Austrian  court  went  now, 
when  Ailly  explained,  so  far  back  upon  the 
Revolution,  thai  a  peace  nrnjotiated  upon 
■ach  terma,  must  have  laid  France  and  all 
It*  various  partjee,  (with  the  exception, 
perhapa,  of  a  few  of  the  first  Assembly,)  at 
the  foot  of  the  eoveVeini,  and  what  might 
be  mora  dangerous,  at  tne  mersy  of  the  re- 
stored emigrants.  The  Emperor  demand- 
ed the  estaWiahment  of  monarehy  in  France, 


on  the  basis  of  the  Royal  Declanti«m  of 
of  tSd  June,  1789,  which  had  been  general 
ly  rejected  by  the  Tiers  Etat  when  oflTered 
to  them  by  the  King.  He  farther  demanded, 
the  restoration  of  the  effects  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  German  Princes  having  rights 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should  be  replsced 
in  those  rights  sgreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
WestphsUa. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  received  these 
extrevs^ant  terms  as  an  insult  on  the  nation- 
al dignity ;  and  the  King,  whatever  might 
be  his  sentiments  as  an  individual^  could 
not,  on  this  occasion,  dispense  with  the 
duty  his  office  aa  Constitutional  Monarch 
imposed  on  him.  Louis,  therefore,  had  the 
melancholy  task  of*  proposing  to  an  Assem- 
bly, filled  with  the  enemies  of  his  throne 
ana  person^  a  declaration  of  war  against 
his  brother-in-law  the  Emperor,  in  his  c»* 
pacity  of  King  of  Hungary*  ana  Bohemia, 
involving,  as  matter  of  course,  a  civil  war 
with  his  own  two  brothen,  who  had  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  his  sub- 
jects from  birth  and  principle  the  most  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  their  sovereign's 
person,  and  who,  if  they  bad  faults  towards 
France,  had  committed  them  in  love  to  him. 

The  proposal  was  speedily  sgreed  to  by 
the  Assembly  s  «for  tite  Coostitutionaliste 
saw  their  best  remaining  chance  for  power 
was  by  obtaining  victory  on  the  frontiers.*- • 
the  Girondists  had  need  of  war,  as  whu 
must  necessarily  lead  the  way  to  an  altera- 
tion in  the  constitution,  and  the  laying 
aside  the  regal  government,— «nd  the  Jac- 
obins,  whose  chief,  Robespi 


objected  enough  to  give  him  the  character 
and  credit  of  a  prophet  if  any  reverses  were 
sustained,  resisted  the  wsr  no  longer,  but 


remained  armed  and  watchful,  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  events  as  they  might  oc- 
cur. 
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OBAP.  VZZZ. 

D$[taU  qf  ikt  fVmehon  the  f)ro»Her,—Jhca!f  qf  the  Party  qf  CotutituK&naluU^ 
iTkeif/orm  IH  Ciub  qf  FewiUmm,  and  an  ditptned  6y  Me  Jacobint  /orct6iy.~7%« 
MvMUrjf^DumouritZ'^  VenaiUUy  qf  hit  CharaeUr.^Breach  qf  Confident  betwixi 
the  King  and  hia  MtniMten.-'DimoMionqf  the  Kinase  ConatUutional  Guard."^Ex' 
'  traaagtml  maamstea  ^  the  Jaeohina — Atanna  qf  the  Uvrondiata. — Departmental  army 
proaoeed. — /icing  puie  hia  Veto  on  the  Decree,  againat  Dumouriex^e  Repreaenlationa. 
^Decree  agmtut  the  ReeuaaaU  Prieeta^King  r^fuaea  iL^Letter  of  the  Miniatera  to 
the  iiCing— JKe  diamiaaea  Roland,  CUaoiere,  and  Sercan.^Dumounez^  Duranion,  and 
Jjaeoate,  appoinied  in  their  eUadU-^King  ratifiu  the  Decree  eoneeming  the  Depart- 
aunial  Armp.'—Dumoariex  retorta  agavut  the  UUe  Miniatera  in  the  Aaaembljf^RO' 
eigne,  and  departe/br  the  fVonHere^^New  Minieiera  named  from  the  Conetitutional' 
ieia>—hmirrection  </  the  ftOth  4if  Jwae.^Armed  Mob  intrude  into  the  Aeaembly^ 
Tlkenee  into  the  TSdUeriee^^^iMeewabla  eend  a  deputation  to  the  Palaee^And  the  Mob 
diaperu.-^La  Fa^tte  repaira  to  Paru^Remoneiratea  in  favour  qf  the  King^JBut  ia 
€ompetled  to  return  to  the  Frontiera,  and  leave  him  to  hia  fate. — MaraeiUoie  appear  rs 
JPorit^— I>M*s  ^  Brunawiek*a  Manifeato.-^na  Operation  againat  the  King. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  military  evenU.  It  is  sufficient  to 
eay,  that  the  first  results  of  the  war  were 
mere  dissstrous  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, even  from  the  want  of  discipline 
•nd  sttte  of  mutiny  in  which  this  call  to 


arms  found  the  troops  of  France.  If  Aus* 
tria,  never  quick  at  improvinj|  an  opportu- 
nity, had  possessed  more  lorees  on  the 
Flemish  froutier,  or  had  even  pressed  her 
success  with  the  troops  she  had,  events 
might  have  occurred  to  influence,  if  not  te 
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■Iter,  tKe  ItetaoM  of  Frmoee  tnd  her  King. 
Tbaj  were  inecUTe,  howeirer,  and  La  Fay- 
ette, wko  was  at  the  bead  of  the  aiiny,  ex- 
erted himself,  eot  without  effect,  to  rally 
the  spirits  of  the  French,  and  infuse  disci- 
pline and  confidence  into  their  ranks.  But 
ae  was  aole  to  secure  no  success  of  so 
marked  a  character  as  to  correspond  with 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  ia  America ; 
BO  that  as  the  Austrians  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  not  very  decisire  in  their  move- 
ments, the  war  seemed  to  languish  on  both 
sides. 

In  Paris,  the  absence  of  La  Fayette  bad 
removed  the  main  stay  from  Uie  t^onstitu- 
tional  interest,  which  were  now  nearly  re- 
dneed  to  that  state  of  nullity  to  which  the^ 
had  themselves  reduced  the  party,  first  nf 
pare  Royaltsto.  and  then  that  of*  the  J/o- 
dtrit,  or  frienos  of  limited  monarchy,  in 
tfao  first  Assembly.  The  wealthier  classes., 
iedeed,  continnea  a  fruitless  attachment  to 
the  Constitutionalists,  which  gradually  di- 
minished with  their  decreased  power  to 
protect  their  friends.  At  length  this  be- 
came so  contemptible,  that  their  Enemies 
were  emboldened  to  venture  upon  an  in- 
■■It,  which  showed  how  little  they  were 
dispiosed  to  keep  measures  with  a  feeble  ad- 
veraery. 

Among  other  pleae,  by  which  they  hop- 
ed to  connteipoiae  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Jesobin  Club,  the  Constitutionalists  had  es- 
teblished  a  counter  associationj^  termed, 
ftom  its  jplfcce  of  eieeting,  Les  iTeuiUans. 
In  this  Chib,-7-which  included  about  two 
hundred  membere  of  the  LegisUtive  Body, 
the  ephemerel  rival  of  the  great  Jacobinical 
fei^  in  which  the  Revolutionists  had  their 
etaength  end  fkbrieated  their  thunders,— 
there  was  more  eloquence,  argument,  leam- 
iag,  and  wit,  than  was  necessary ;  but  the 
Feuillans  wanted  the  terrible  power  of  ez- 
Xitlng  the  popular  passions,  which  the  ora- 
tors of  the  Jacobin  Club  possessed  and 
wielded  at  pleasure.  These  opposed  fac- 
tions might  be  compared  to  two  swords, 
of  which  one  had  a  gilded  and  ornamented' 
hilt,  but  a  blade  formed  of  glass  or  otlter 
brittle  substance,  while  the  oraccn  handle 
of  the  other  corresponded  in  atren^  and 
ceerseness  to  the  steel  of  the  weapon  itself. 
When  two  such  weapons  come  into  collis- 
ion, the  conse<{ueiice  may  be  anticipated, 
■ad  it  was  so  with  the  opposite  clubs.  The 
Jeeobies,  after  many  preparatory  insults, 
went  down  upon  and  assailed  their  ad  versa-  . 
ries  with  open  force,  insultinff  and  dtspers-  ; 
ing  them  with  blows  and  violence ;  while 
Pethion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  who  was  prps- 
ent  on  the  occasion,  consoled  the  (bgitivcs, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  law  indeed  pm- 
teeted  them,  but  the  people  having  pro- 
nounced against  them,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
enforce  the  behests  of  the  law  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  diat  people,  fVom  whom 
the  law  originated.  A  goodly  medicine  for 
their  aching  bones ! 

The  Constitutional  party,  amidst  their 
fleneral  humiliation,  had  lost  almost  all  in- 
noence  in  the  ministij,  and  could  only  com- 
nrantccle  with  the  King  underhand,  and  in 
»  eecret  iwMer,— •■  if  thev  had  been  in 


fact  his  ftiende  and  partisans,  not  the  cane- 
es  of,  or  willinig  consentcrs  to,  his  present 
imprisoiied  and  disabled  condition.  Of  sis 
ministers,  by  whom  De  Lessart  and  hie 
comrades  had  been  replaced,  the  husband 
of  Madame  Roland,  and  two  otixcrs,  Servan 
and  Claviere,  were  sealous  republicans  | 
Duraiithon  and  Lacoste  were  moderate  in 
their  politics,  but  timorous  in  character  y 
the  sixth,  Dumouriez,  who  held  Uic  war  de- 
partment, was  the  personal  rival  of  Ia  Fay- 
ette, both  in  civil  and  militiry  matters, 
and  the  enemy,  therefore,  of  the  Constitu- 
tional party.  It  is  now,  for  the  (irst  time, 
that  we  mention  one  of  those  names  re- 
nowned in  military  history,  which  had  the 
address  to  attract  Victory  to  tiie  French 
banuem,  to'  which  she  so  long  appeared  to 
adliere  without  shadow  of  changing.  Du- 
mouriez passed  eariy  from  the  scene,  but 
led  his  name  strongly  written  in  tlic  annale 
of  France. 

Dumouriez  was  little  in  person,  but  full 
of  vivacity  and  talent ;  a  brave  soldier.  hnv» 
ing  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  dis- 
sensions of  Poland  ;  an  able  and  skilful 
intriguer,  and  well  fitted  to  pl.iy  li  conspic- 
uous part  in  times  of  public  confusion.  Ho 
has  never  been  supposed  to  possess  any 
grea^rmness  of  principiop  whether  publio 
or  priVatc  ;  but  a  soldier's  hononr,  and  » 
soldier's  frankness,  tosetltcr  with'  the  hahita 
<^  good  society,  led  liim  to  contemn  and 
hate  the  sordid  treachery,  cruelty,  and  cyn- 
icism of  the  Jacobins :  vhile  his  wit  and 
common  sense  enabled  him  to  sec  throug)» 
and  deride  the  affected  and  pedantic  fanati- 
cism of  rebublican  zeal  of  the  GirondiaU, 
who,  he  plainlv  uw,  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  schemes  to  which  the  countr/ 
of -France,  tlie  age.  and  the  state  of  man- 
ners, were  absolutely  opposed.  Thus,  Im 
held  the  situation  or  minister  at  war,  co- 
quetting with  all  parties ;  wearing  one  eve- 
ning in  the  Jacobin  Club  the  reel  nightcap, 
which  was  the  badge  of  brecchlosa  freedom , 
and  the  next,  with  better  sincerity,  advising 
the  King  how  he  might  avoid  the  approach- 
ing evils  }  though  tlie  by-roads  he  pointed 
out  were  often  loo  indirect  to  be  trodden 
by  the  good  and  honest  prince,  to  whom 
Providence  had,  in  Dumouriez,  assigned  a 
counsellor  better  fitted  to  a  less  scrupulous 
sovereign.  The  King  norertbelcss  reposed 
considerable  confidence  in  the  general , 
which,  if  not  answered  with  all  the  devo- 
tion of  loyalty,  %vas  at  least  never  betrayed^. 

The  Republican  ministeni  were  scarce 
qualified  by  their  talents,  to  assumo  the 
air  of  Areopngitcs.  or  Roman  tribunes.— 
Rolsjnd,  by  himself,  was  but  e  tiresomo 
pedant,  and  he  could  not  bring  his  wife 
to  the  cabinet  council,  although  it  is 
said  she  attempted  to  make  her  v^ay  to  the 
ministerial  dinners.*  His  colleagues  were 
of  the  same  character,  and  affected  in  their 


•  SoMjrs  net  Perrioies,  ami  itrslcmis  that  Ma* 
aiineR4ilanil*spreleit»iufMitt  ho  iMe«misil  at  the 
mhii»icriai  iwriim  iwinf  rrioetoil,  wm  ths  first 
breach  to  iho  omicniilo  umlcraisniliiif  «if  tlm  minis- 
let*.  Itut  notklnx  oflhii  lurt  la  to  1m  fiHind  in  Ma- 
dame Roland**  MenMiimi,  nnti  we  are  eonflihmt  the 
would  hf  vo  fvoordsd  k,  had  the  fhsl  boon  aseuratib 
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IntereoarM  with  th«  King  ■  0toical  con- 
tempt of  tJie  foniii  c^  the  court,  although, 
in  effecty'these  are  like  other  courtesies  or 
•ociety.  which  it  costs  littlo  to  observe,  and 
is  brutal  to  nedeot.*  Besides  petty  insults 
of  this  sort,  there  was  a  total  want  of  con- 
idence  on  both  sides,  in  the  intercourse  be- 
twixt them  and  the  King.  If  the  ministen 
were  desirous  to  penetrate  his  sentiments 
on  any  particular  subject,  Louis  evaded 
them  by  turning  the  discourse  on  matters 
of  vague  and  general  import ;  and  did  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  press  them  to  adopt  any 
particular  measure,  they  were  cold  and  re- 
served, and  excused  themselves  under  the 
shelter  of  their  personal  responsibility.  In- 
deed, how  was  It  possible  that  confidence 
could  exist  betwixt  the  King  and  his  Re- 
publican ministers,  when  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  latter  was  to  procure  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  regal  dignity,  and  when  the 
former  was  complete^  aware  that  sudi  was 
their  purpose  T 

The  first  step  adopted  by  the  factions  of 
Girondists  ana  Jacobins,  who  moved  to- 
wards the  same  object  side  by  side,  though 
aot  hand  in  hand,  was  to  deprive  the  King 
of  a  ^ard,  assigned  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion,  m  lieu  of  his  disbanded  OardU  du 
CorjM.  It  was,  indeed,  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
being  paotly  levied  from  soldiers  of  the  line, 
partly  from  the  citizens,  and  imbued  in  ma- 
ny cases  with  the  revolutionarv  spirit  of  the 
dky^  but  thev  were  officered  by  persons 
eelected  for  tneir  attachment  to  the  King, 
and  even  their  name  of  Guards  expressed 
•nd  inspired  an  eapril  ds  eorys,  which 
might  be  formidable.  Various  causes  of 
suspicion  were  alleged  against  this  ^ard — 
that  they  kept  in  their  barracks  a  white  (lag 
(which  proved  to  be  the'omament  of  a  cake 
presented  to  them  by  the  Dauphin) — that 
their  sword-hilts  were  formed  into  the  fash- 
ion of  a  cock,  which  announced  some  anti- 
revolutionary  enigma — ^that  attempts  were 
mude  to  alienate  them  from  the  Assembly, 
und  fix  their  affections  on  the  King.  The 
guard  contained  several  spies,  who  had 
tmken  that  service  for-lhe  purpose  of  betray- 
ing its  secrets  to  the  Jacobins.  Three  or 
(bur  of  these  men,  produced  at  the  bar,  af- 
firmed much  that  was,  and  much  that  was 
not,  true }  and  amid  the  causes  they  hod 
for  distrusting  the  King,  and  their  reasons 
for  desiring  to  weaken  uim,  the  Assembly 
decreed  Uie  reduction  of  the  Constitutional 
Guard.  The  King  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded not  to  oppose  his  V«lo,  and  was 
thus  left  almost  totally  undefended  to  the 
next  blast  of  the  revolutionary  tempest. 

Every  successive  proceeding  of  the  fac- 
ttoni  tended  to  show  more  stronriy  that 
the  s^orm  was  speedily  to  arise.  The  in- 
vention of  the  Jacobins  exhausted  itself  in 
proposing  and  adopting  revolutionary  meas- 
ures so  extravagant,  Uiat  very  shame  pre- 
vented the  Girondists  from  becoming  par- 


•  Whoa  Rolonl,  whoss  dros*  was  laroswliat  lik« 
that  of  aUuaker,  appssfsd  at  eoort  in  •bo»«irinfi. 
iks  Mlwr  aperoMbsd  him  with  a  asr»rt  look.aud 
•ddMSMd  bim, "  How.  sir,  do  buckiM !"— •*  Ah," 
said  Dunouriax,  who  laughed  at  all  aod  &i  ersry- 
thUg,  «allislost." 


ties  to  them.  Such  was  the  carrying  th# 
atrocious  ^cnt- throat  Jourdain  in  triumph 
through  the  streeU  of  Avi^^non,  where  M 
hod  piled  eightv  carcases  mto  a  ^ooi^i* 
in  the  course  or  one  night.  A  less  atro- 
cious, but  not  less  insolent  prooeeding, 
was  the  feast  given  in  honour  of  the  regi* 
ment  of  Chateau  Vaux,  whose  mutiny  hofd 
been  put  down  at  Nancy  by  Monsieur  do 
Bouill^,  acting  under  the  express  decree  of 
the  fint  National  Assembly. 

Ih  a  word,  understandung  much  better 
than  the  Brissotins  the  taste  of  the  vulgif 
for  what  was  most  violent,  gross,  and  exag> 
gented,  the  Jacobins  purveyeo  for  them 


accordingly,  filled  their  ears  with  the  i 

incredible  reports,  and  gulled  their  eyes  1^ 
the  most  absurd  pageants. 

The  Girondists,  retaining  some  taste  and 
some  principle,  were  left  far  behind  in  the 
race  of  vulgar  popularity,  where  he  that 
throws  off  every  mark  of  decenoy  bids  most 
fair  to  gain  the  prize.  Thev  beheld  witb 
mortification  feats  which  they  could  not 
emulate,  and  felt  that  their  own  assertiona 
of  their  attachment  to  fteedom,  einphatie 
as  they  were,  seemed  cold  and  spiritlesi 
compered  to  the  extravagant  and  flaming 
declamations  of  the  Jacobins.  They  re* 
earded  with  envy  the  advantages  which 
tneir  rivals  acquired  by  those  exaggerated 
proceedings,  and  were  startled  to  find  how 
hir  they  were  like  to  be  outstripped  by 
those  uncompromising  and  unhesitating 
demagogues.    The  Girondists 'became  sen* 


sible  tiiat  a  struggle  approached^  in  whichr 
notwithstanding  uieir  strength  m  the  As* 
sembly,  they  must  be  vanquished,  unU 
they  could  raise  up  aome  body  of  foro 
entirely  dependent  on  themselves,  to 


sembly,  they  must  be  vanquished,  unless 
'    '      "  forcee, 

.  ^  *>• 
opposed  in  time  of  need  to  the  Jacobin  in* 
surgento.  This  was  indeed  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  their  personal  saibty,  snd  to  the 
stability  of  their  power.  If  they  looked  to 
the  National  Guard,  they  found  such  of 
that  body  as  were  no  l<mffer  attached  to  Ia 
Fayette  wearied  of  revolutiona,  unmoved 
by  the  prospect  of  a  republic,  and  only  de- 
sirous to  protect  their  shops  and  property. 
If  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  especially  the  suburbs,  the  myri- 
ads of  pikemen  which  they  could  pour  forth 
were  all  devoted  to  the  Jacobins,  from 
whom  their  leaders  received  orders  and 
regular  pay. 

The  scheme  of  a  departmental  army  was 
resorted  to  by  the  Girondisto  as  the  least 
startling,  yet  most  certain  mode  of  bringing 
together  a  military  force  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  schemes  of  the  new  administration, 
rive  men  were  to  be  Airoished  by  every 
canton  in  France,  which  would  produce  n 
body  of  20,000  troops  to  be  aimed  and  train- 
ed under  the  walli  of  Pane.  This  force 
was  to  serve  as  a  central  army  to  reinforce 
tlie  soldiers  on  the  frontier,  sad  maintain 
order  in  the  capital,  as  occasion  should  do- 
mand.  I'he  measure/ fmosed  by  the  Gir 
rondists,  was  unexpecteoly  ftirthered  by 
the  Jacobins,  who  plainly  saw,  that  ihrovA 
the  means  of  their  affiliated  socletic».whieb 
existed  in  every  canton,  they  would  be  able 
to  dictate  the  choice  of  so  largo  ^  port  ef 
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the  deputtfMBtat  wbt,  tbai,  wkBu 

U«d,  it  thoiiia  aM  to  the  power  of  their  in- 


Mirrectiomy  bendi  at  Pwia,  instead  of 
eootroilieg  them. 

The  ciuiena  of  Paria  were  dispoaed  to 
conaider  thia  eoBComae  of  undiwiplined 
troopa  vader  the  walla  of  the  cttjr  aa  daa- 

Kirooa  to  ita  nfe^,  and  an  insoU  to  the 
ational  Gaard,  hitnerto  thought  adeonate 
to  the  defence  of  the  naetropolia.  They 
petitioned  the  Aaaembly  againat  the  meaa- 
mrtf  and  even  invoked  the  King  to  reject 
the  decree,  when  it  ahould  paaa  duroagh 
that  bod/. 

To  this  courw  Loaia  Wfa  himaelf  auffi- 
destlj  inclined,  for  neither  he  nor  any  one 
AMibted  that  the  real  object  of  the  Giron- 
diata  was  to  bring  together  such  an  army,  aa 
woeld  enable  them  to  declare  their  beloved 
repnblic  without  fear  of  La  Fayette,  even 
If  he  should  find  himself  able  to  bring  the 
army  which  he  commanded  to  hia  own  aen- 
timenta  on  the  aabject 

Dumoories  warned  Lonia  againat  follow- 
ing thia  coarse  of  direct  oppoaltion  .to  the 
AHembly.  He  allowed,  tbat  the  ultimate 
purpoae  of  the  propoaal  was  evident  to 
every  thinking  persooi  but  attll  its  osten- 
stble  object  bein^  the  protection  of  the 
country  and  eapital,  the  King,  he  aaid, 
would,  in  the  eyea  of  the  vulgar,  be  regard- 
ed as  a  favourer  of  the  foreign  invasion,  if 
he  objected  to  a  measure  represented  as 
easential  to  the  protection  or  Paris.  He 
undertook,  aa  Minister  of  War,  that  as  fast 
as  a  few  hundreda  of  the  departmental  fore- 
ea  arrived,  he  would  have  them  regimented 
and  diimiaaed  to  the  frontier,  where  their 
■aaiatance  wat  more  neceasary  than  at 
home.  But  all  hia  remonatrancea  on  the 
•abject  were  in  vain.  Louis  resolved  at  all 
riaka  to  place  hia  Vsfe  on  the  meaaure.  He 
probably  relied  on  the  feelinga  of  he  Na- 
tional Guard,  of  which  one  or  two  divisions 
were  ranch  attached  to  him,  while  the  dis- 
poaitiona  of  the  whole  had  been  certainly 
ameliorated,  from  their  fear  of  freah  confu- 
aion  by  means  of  theae  new  levies.  Perhaps, 
also,  tne  King  coald  not  brin^  himself  at 
once  to  trust  the  versatile  disposition  of 
Dumoories,  whose  fidelity,  however,  we 
see  no  resson  for  suspecting. ' 

Another  renewed  |x>int  of  discusaion  and 
disapeement  betwixt  the.  King  and  his 
mtniaters,  raapected  the  recusant  clergy. 
A  decree  waa  passed  in  the  Assembly,  that 
•nch  priests  aa  might  be  convicted  of  a  re- 
Ibaalte  aubacribe  the  oath  to  the  civil  Con- 
etitution,  should  be  liable  to  deportation. 
Thia  was  a  point  of  conscience  witli  Louis, 
and  was  probably  brought  forward  in  order 
to  haaten  him  into  a  reaignatipn  of  the 
crown.  He  stood  firm  accordingly,  and  de- 
termined to  oppoae  his  Veto  to  this  decree 
also,  in  spite  at  cnce  of  all  the  arguments 
which  the  worldly  prudence  of  Dumouriea 
could  object,  and  of  the  urgency  of  the  Re- 
publican ministers. 

The  firm  refusal  of  the  King  disconcerted 
the  tteaaurea  of  the  Girondiat  coanaellon. 
Madame  Roland  undertook  to  make  the  too 
•crupoiooa  monarch  aee  the  errors  of  bis 
■  S  and  comoosed,  in  the  name  of  her 


hnsbaad  and  two  of  hia  eeUeagoea,  a  leag 
letter,  to  which  Dumouriea  and  the  other 
two  refnaed  to  place  their  namea*  It  waa 
written  in  what  the  Citoyenne  termed  aa 
auatere  tone  of  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  vrith* 
out  any  of  the  naual  marka  of  deference  and 
reapect.  and  with  a  harahnesa  calculated  to 
jar  all  tne  feelings,  afiectionate  or  religioaa. 
of  him  whom  they  atill  called  King  Alaa ! 
the  severest  and  moat  offensive  truths,  how« 
ever  late  in  reaching  the  eara  of  poweifU 
and  prosperous  monarcha,  make  themaelvea 
sternly  loud  to  those  princes  who  are  cap« 
tive  and  unfriended.  Louis  might  have  re- 
plied to  this  rude  expostulation  like  the 
knight  who  received  a  blow  from  an  enemy 
when  he  was  disarmed,  and  a  prisoner.— 
"  There  is  little  bravery  in  this  note.*'  The 
King,  however,  gave  way  to  his  reaent- 
nieot  as  far  as  be  could.  He  dismissed 
Roland  and  the  other  two  ministers,  and 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Dumouriea,.  Du- 
ranthon,  and  Lacoste,  to  retain  their  sitae* 
tions,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the  place 
of  thoae  whom  he  had  deprivecl  of  office  ; 
but  be  was  obli^d  to  purchase  tlieir  adhere 
ence,  by  ratifying  the  decree  concerning 
the  federal  or  departmental  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  on  condition  that  they  ahould 
rendczvouB  at  Soissons,  not  at  Paris.  On 
the  decree  against  tfic  priests,  his  resolu* 
tion  continued  unmoved,  and  immoveable. 
Thus  Religion,  which  had  for  half  a  centu- 
ry been  so  slightly  redded  in  Franco,  «t 
length  interposed  her  influence  in  deciding 
the  fate  of  the  King  and  the  kingdom. 

The  three  discarded  ministers  affected 
to  congratulate  each  other  on  being  releas- 
ed from  Bcenea  so  uncon^nial  to  Uieir  re- 
publican virtues  and  sentiments,  as  the  an- 
ti-chambers of  a  court,  where  men  were 
forced  to  wear  bucklea  instead  of  ahoe- 
strings,  or  undeigo  the  frowns  of  ushers  and 
maaters  of  ceremonies,  and  where  patriotio 
tongues  were  compelled  to  practice  court- 
language,  and  to  address  a  being  of  the 
aame  flesh  and  blood  as  their  own,  with  th« 
titles  of  Sire,  and  your  Majesty.  The  un- 
happy pedanta  were  not  long  in  learning 
that  there  are  constraints  worse  to  undergo 
than  the  otiouette  of  a  court,  and  sterner  des- 
poU  to  be  found  in  the  ranka  of  a  republic, 
than  the  good-humoured  and  lenient  Louie. 
As  soon  as  dismissed,  they  posted  to  the 
Assembly  to  claim  the  applause  due  to  suf- 
fering virtue,  and  to  exhibit  their  letter  to 
those  for  whose  ears  it  was  really  written— 
the  sympathiaing  democrata  and  the  tri- 
bunes. 

They  were  accordingly,  aa  victims  of 
their  cfemocratic  seal,  received  with  accla- 
mation I  but  the  triumph  of  those  who  be 
stowed  it  was  unexpectedly  qualified  and 
diminiabed.  Dumouriea,  who  apoke  flu- 
ently, and  had  coUocted  proofs  for  such  a 
moment,  overwhebned  the  Asaembly  by  » 
charge  of  total  neglect  and  incapacity, 
against  Roland  and  his  two  colleagues.  He 
spoke  of  unrecruited  armies,  ungarrisoned 
forta,  unprovided  commissariata,  in  a  ton* 
which  compelled  the  Assembly  to  receiv* 
his  denunctstions  against  his  late  assoei* 
atea  in  the  miniatiy.      ^ 
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But  althoiigfa  bi«  vapleaaMt  andtlinat- 
•njng  comiaanicaCiou  made  •  roomentajry 
ImpreMion  on  the  AMembW,  Almoet  in  «|Mle 
of  themaelvesy  the  wilj  ana  Tariable  orator 
•aw  that  he  could  only  maintain  hia  eround 
•a  miniater,  by  procuring,  if  poeaible,  the 
•saent  of  the  King  to  the  decree  againat 
the  recuaant  clergy.  He  made  a  final  at- 
tempt, along  with  hia  ephemeral  colleaguea : 
atated  hia  conviction,  that  the  refusal  or 
the  King,  if  peraiated  in,  would  be  the  cauae 
of  inanrrection ;  and,  finally,  tendered  hia 
reaignation,  in  caae  their  urgent  advice 
abonld  be  neglected.  ''  Think  not  to  terri- 
tj  me  by  threats."  replied  Loaia.  "  My 
reaolution  ia  fixea.*'  Dumooriex  was  not  a 
man  to  perish  onder  the  niina  of  the  throne 
which  he  could  not  preaerve.  His  resigna- 
tion was  again  tendered  and  accepted,  not 
without  marks  of  sensibility  on  the  Kinff's 
part  and  hia  own ;  and  having  thna  aavea  a 
part  of  his  credit  with  the  Assembly,  who 
respected  his  talents,  and  desired  to  use 
them  against  the  invaders,  he  departed  fVom 
Paria  to  the  frontiera,  to  lead  the  van 
among  the  French  victors. 

Louis  was  now  left  to  the  pitileaa  storm 
of  revolution,  without  the  aasistance  of  an^ 
one  who  could  in  Uie  least  assist  him  in  pi- 
toting  through  the  tempest  The  few  cour- 
tiers— or,  much  better  named — ^the  few  an- 
cient and  attached  friends,  who  remained 
•round  hia  peraon,  poeaeaaed  neither  tal- 
enta  nor  influence  to  aid  him ;  they  could 
but  lament  hia  misfortunea  and  share  his 
ruin.  He  himaelf  ezpreaaed  a  deep  convic- 
tion, that  hia  death  waa  near  at  hand,  yet 
the  apprehension  neither  altered  his  firm- 
Beaa  upon  points  to  which  he  esteemed  his 
conscience  waa  party,  nor  changed  the  gen- 
eral quiet  placidity  of  hia  temper.  A  ne- 
gotiation to  reaign  hia  crown  was,  perhaps, 
uie  only  mode  which  remained,  affording 
•ven  a  chance  to  avert  his  fate ;  but  the 
d»y  of  deposed  monarchs  are  aeldom  long, 
•nd  no  pledge  could  have  assured  Louis 
that  any  terma  which  the  Girondiata  might 
grant,  would  have  been  ratified  by  their 
■temer  and  uncompromiainff  rivals  of  the 
Jacobin  party.  Theae  men  had  been  long 
determined  to  make  his  body  the  step  to 
their  iniquitous  power.  They  affected  to 
feel  for  the  cause  of  the  people,  with  the 
teal  which  goea  to  slaying.  They  had 
heaped  upon  the  crown,  and  ita  unhappy 
wearer,  all  the  f^ilt  and  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Revolution;  it  waa  incumbent  on 
them  to  show  that  they  were  serious  in 
their  charoe,  by  rendering  Louis  a  sin-of- 
fering for  Uie  nation.  On  Uie  whole,  it  waa 
the  more  kindy  part  not  to  degrade  himself 
bj  hia  own  voluntary  act,  but  to  await  the 
period  which  waa  to  cloae  at  once  his  life 
•nd  hia  reign.  He  named  hia  last  ministrpr 
from  the  dispirited  remnants  of  the  Consti- 
tutional party,  which  still  made  a  feeble 
•nd  unsupported  stnigsle  against  the  Giron- 
dists and  Jacobina  in  the  Assembly.  They 
did  not  long  enjoy  their  precarious  office. 

The  factiooa  last  named  were  now  unit- 
ed in  the  purpoee  of  precipitating  the  King 
from  hia  throne  by  actual  and  direct  force. 
The  Yoice  of  tlTa  uirondiaU  Vergniand  had 


already  proclaimed  in  the  Aaaembly.  "  Ter 
ror/'  he  aaid,  "  must,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  burst  its  way  into  yonder  palace 
whence  she  has  ao  often  aallied  forth  at  thi 
command  of  monarchs." 

Though  the  4n8urrecUon  waa  resolved 
upon,  and  thus  openly  announced,  each  fko- 
tion  waa  jealous  of  the  force  which  the  oth- 
er  waa  to  employ,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  it  asainst 
themaelvea,  ailer  the  conquest  was  obtain- 
ed. But,  however  auspicioua  of  each  oth- 
er, they  were  still  more  desirous  of  their 
common  object,  the  destruction  of  the 
throne,  and  the  erection  of  a  republic, 
which  the  Brisaotina  aupposeil  they  could 
hold  undeV  their  rule,  ana  which  the  Jaco- 
bina were  determined  to  retain  under  their 
misrule.  An  insurrection  was  at  length  ar- 
ran^d,  which  had  all  the  character  of  that 
which  brought  the  King  a  prisoner -from 
Veraailles.  the  Jacobins  beinz  the  prima 
movers  or  their  desperate  followers,  and 
the  actors  on  both  occaaions  j  while  the  Gi- 
rondists, on  the  30th  June,  179S,  hoped, 
like  the  Constitutionalists  on  the  6th  Octo- 
ber, 1789,  to  ffain  the  advantage  of  the  en- 
terpriae  which  their  own  force  would  hav« 
been  unable  to  accomplish.  The  commu- 
nity, or  magiatracy,^  of  Paris,  which  waa  en- 
tirely under  the  dominion  of  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  the  Jacobins,  had  been  long 
providing  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  undeir 
pretext  that  they  were  arming  the  lower 
claaaea  againat  invaaion,  had  dlatributed 
pikea  and  other  weapons  to  the  rabble,  who 
were  to  be  used  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  20th  June,  the  sansculottes  of  the 
suburbs  of  Saint  Marceau  and  Saint  Antoine 
aaaembled  toRether,  armed  with  pikes, 
scythes,  hay-forks,  and  weapons  of  every 
description,  whether  those  actually  forged 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  or  those 
which,  invented  for  peaceful  purposes,  are 
readily  converted  by  popular  fury  into  of- 
fenaive  arms.  They  seemed,  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  numbers,  to  act  under  au- 
thority, and  amid  tBeir  cries,  their  songs, 
their  dances,  and  the  wild  intermixture  of 
groteaque  and  fearful  revel,  a()pearcd  to 
move  by  command,  and  to  act  with  an  una- 
nimity that  gave  the  effect  of  order  to  that 
which  waa  in  itself  confusion.  They  were 
derided  into  bodies,  and  had  their  leaden. 
Standards  were  also  displayed,  carefully  ae- 
lected  to  express  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  wretcnes  who  were  assembled  under 
them.  One  ensign  was  a  pair  of  tattered 
breeches,  with  Uie  motto,  '*  VSvcnl  let 
Sam  CvloUaJ'*  Another  ensign-bearer, 
dreased  in  black,  carried  on  a  long  pole  • 
hog's  haralet,  that  in,  part  of  the  entraila  of 
that  animal,  still  bloody,  with  the  legend, 
<*  1m  frtuwre  d'un  ArUtoerai.**  This  for- 
midable assemblose  was  speedily  recruited 
by  the  mob  of  Paris,  to  an  immenae  multi- 
tude, whose  language,  gesturea,  and  appear- 
ance, all  combined  to  announce  some  vio- 
lent catastrophe. 

The  terrified  citizens,  afraid  of  gener^ 
pillage,  concentrated  themaelvea,--not  te 
defend  the  King  or  protect  Uie  National 
Aaaembly,  but  for  Uie  preservation  of  Um 
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Palais  Royal«,  wbero  the  •plencttNir  of  th« 
■hops  was  moat  likely  to  attract  the  cupid- 
ity qC  the  aansculottea.  A  atrong  force  of 
armed  cititena  ffuarded  all  the  arennea  of 
thia  temple  of  Mammon,  and,  bj  excluding 
the  inaurgenta  fVom  ita  precincta,  showed 
what  they  could  have  done  for  the  Hall  of 
the  Legislature,  or  the  palace  of  the  mon- 
arch, hMl  the  cause  of  eitner  found  fkvour  in 
their  eyea. 

The  inaurrection  rolled  on  to  the  Hall 
of  the  AaaemblT,  aarrounded  the  alarmed 
deputiea,  and  filled  with  armed  men  every 
avenue  of  approach)  talked  of  a  petition 
which  they  meant  to  preaent,  and  demand- 
ed  to  file  thrott^  the  Hall  to  di'plfty  the 
force  by  which  it  was  supported.  The  ter- 
rified men^rs  had  nothing  better  to  reply, 
than  by  a  requeat  that  the  msurgeuts  should 
only  enter  the  Assembly  by  a  representa- 
tive deputation — at  least  that,  coming  in  a 
body,  tney  should  leave  their  arms  behind. 
The  formidible  petitioners  lauslicd  at  both 
proposals,  and  poured  througn  the  Hall, 
shaking  in  triumph  their  insurrectionary 
weapona.  The  Aaaombly,  meanwhile,  made 
rather  an  ignoble  figure  j  and  their  attempts 
to  preserve  «n  outward  appearance  of  inoif- 
ference,  and  even  of  cordiality  towards 
their  foul  and  frightful  visitants,  nave  bcco 
aptly  compared  to  a  band  of  wretched  come- 
dian, enaeavouring  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  a  brutal  and  incensed  audience.* 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  the  pop- 
ulace rushed  to  the  Tuillcries.  Prepara- 
tions hsd  been  made  fur  defence,  and  sev- 
eral bodies  of  troops  were  judiciously  plac- 
ed, who,  with  the  advantages  affbrded  by 
the  gratea  and  walls,  might  have  defended 
their  posts  against  the  armed  rabble  which 
^iproached.  But  there  was  neither  union, 
loyalty,  nor  energy,  in  those  to  whom  tlie 
defence  was  intrusted,  nor  did  the  King,  by 
placing  himself  at  their  head,  attempt  to 
give  animation  to  their  courage. 

The  National  Guards  drew  off  at  the 
command  of  the  two  ipunicipal  officers, 
decked  with  their  scarfs  of  office,  who 
charged  them  not  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  grates  were  dashed  to  pieces 
with  sledge  hammers.'  The  gates  of  the 
palace  itself  were  shut,  but  the  rabble,  turn- 
ing a  cannon  upon  tnem,  compelled  en- 


tranee,  and  tinea  apoiimMts  of  royal  iiitg- 
Bifieenee,  so  long  the  pride  uf  France^ 
were  laid  open  to  the  ms  Ititude,  like  thoae 


were  laid  open 
ofTlroy  to  her  ! 


invaders  ;— 


*  It  may  bs  allegod  in  eveote,  that  tho  .\4sem- 
bly  hsd  no  reioiires  but  ■ubmisnoo.  Yst,  lmv« 
men  in  fimilar  eifconistaness  have,  by  a  limply 
exsrtioa  of  ipirit,  avoitad  •imihir  in«oleaei«u 
When  ths  furious  Anti-Catholic  mob  was  in  poa- 
seaiioa  of  tho  svonues  tO|  and  evon  tho  loboiet 
of,  tho  House  of  Commons,  m  1780,  General  Cosoao 
Gonloii,  a  member  of  the  House,  went  up  lo  the 
onfortttoate  noblemaa  under  whose  fuhlonoe  they 
were  1000080(1  to  set,  and  oAlressed  him  thus : 
**  Bf  V  ioid,  is  it  your  oarposs  to  brinf  your  rascal- 
ly adherents  into  the  House  of  Commons  f^tor  if 
so,  I  apiwise  you,  that  the  instant  one  of  them  en> 
Isrs,  I  pass  my  sword,  not  tliroagh  his  body,  but 
your  lordshlp*B.>*  The  hint  was  suflleient.  and  the 
mob  was  dlrsetsd  to  anotlior  quarter.  Undoubt- 
sdly  there  were,  in  the  French  Legislative  As- 
ssabiy,  asn  capable  of  conjunng  down  the  stonn 
ifaey  bod  raised,  and  who  might  have  boon  moved 
to  do  so,  bad  any  man  of  courage  mode  them  di- 
rsctty  and  peDsoaally  respoisible  for  tbs 
^1 


Appaiei  dosMU  intns,  st  atria  longa  palosennt, 
Appoisat  Prissai  et  veterum  psnotralia  regum.* 

The  auguat  palace  of  the  proud  honae  of 
Bourbon  lay  thua  exposed  to  the  nide  gaae, 
and  vulgar  tread,  of  a  brutal  and  ferocioot 
rabble.    Who  dared  have  propheaied  sacb 
an  event  to  the  royal  foundera  of  thia  state- 
ly pile,  to  the  chivalrous  Henry  of  Navarre, 
or  the  magnificent  Louis  XIV. ! — The  door 
of  the  apartment  entering  into  the  vestibule 
was  opened  by  the  hand*  of  Lonis  himself, 
the  ill -fated  'representative    of  this  lofty 
line.    He  escaped  with  difficulty  the  thrust 
of  a  bayonet,  made  as  the  door  was  in  the 
act  of  expanding.    There  were  around  him 
a  handful  of  courtiers,  and  a  few  of  the 
^enadicrs  of  the  National  Guard,  belong- 
ing to  the  sectibn  oC  Filles  Saint  Thomas, 
which  had  been  always  distinguished  for 
fidelity.    They  hurried  and  almost  forced 
the  King  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window, 
erected  a  sort  of  barricade  in  front  with  ta- 
bles, and  stood  beside  him  as  his  defend- 
ers.   The 'crowd,  at  their  first  entrance, 
levelled  their  pikes  at  Madame  Elisabeth, 
whom  they  mistook  for  the  Queen.  "  Why 
did  you  undeceive  them  V*  said  the  heroic 
princess  to  tliosc  around  her — "  It  might 
nave  saved  the  life  of  my  sister."    Even 
the  insurgents  were  affected  by  this  trait  of 
heroism.    They  had  encountered  none  of 
those  obstacles  which  chafe  such  minds, 
and  make  them  thirsty  of  blood,  and  it 
would  seem  that  their  leaders  haa  not  re- 
ceived decided  ordera,  or,  having  received 
them,  did  not  think  the  time  served  for 
their  execution.     Tlie  insurgents  defiled 
through    the  apartments,  and  passed  the 
King,  now  joined  by  the  Queen  with  her 
children.    The  former,  thoush  in  the  ot- 
most  personal  danger,  wotHd  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  exclaiming,  that  nor 
post  was  by  his  side  j  tne  latter  were  weep- 
ing with  terror  at  a  scene  so  horrible. 

The  people  seemed  moved,  or  rather 
their  purpose  was  deprived  of  that  energetic 
unanimity  which  had  hitherto  carried  Uiem 
so  far.  Some  shouted  against  the  veto — 
some  against  the  unconstitutional  priests, 
some  more  modestly  called  out  for  lower- 
ing the  price  of  bread  and  botcher-meat. 
One  of  tncm  flung  a  red  cap  to  the  King, 
who  ouietly  drew  it  upon  his  head  ;  anoth- 
er offered  him  a  bottle,  and  commanded 
him  to  drink  to  the  Nation.  No  gloss  could 
be  had,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  drink  out  o^ 

*  Dcyden  has  expanded  thess  magnifieeat  lines, 
without  expreesing  entirely  either  their  literal 
meaning  or  their  spirit.  But  he  has  added,  as 
usual,  beanttiul  ideas  of  his  own,  equally  apphca- 
bk  10  tho  sesoe  describod  in  the  text : 


oooccaPd 

state. 


A  mighty  bwoch  is  made  |  the  rooms 
Appear,  aad  all  tiie  palace' is  reveal*d  ; 
The  halls  of  andtencr,  and  of  public  st^  . 
And  where  the  lovelv  Queen  in  secret  sate  ; 
ArmM  soldiers  now  by  tmnbling  metds  are  seen. 
With  not  a  door,  and  scarce  a  s|iaoe  betwoev  — 
.Vasur,  Book  U 
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fhe  bottle.  TheM  ineidenta  ara  grotefqne 
and  degrading,  but  they  aie  redeemed  by 
one  of  much  dignity.  ''fear  nothing. 
Sire,"  laid  one  of  the  fidthful  grenadiera  of 
the  National  Guard  who  defended  him.  The 
King  took  hit  hand,  and  presaing  it  to  hia 
heart,  replied,  **  Jndse  yoanelf  ifl  fear/' 

Various  leadera  of  the  Republicana  were 
preaent  at  thia  extrmordinary  acene,  in  the 
apartmenta,  or  in  the  garden,  and  express- 
ed  themselves  according  to  their  Tariona 
■entimenta.  **  What  a  figure  they  hare 
made  of  him  with  the  red  night-cap  and  the 
bottle !"  said  Manuel,  the  Procureur  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris. — "  What  a  magnificent 
spectacle  !"  eaid  the  artist  David,  lookinjg 
out  upon  the  tumultuary  sea  of  pikes,  agi- 
tated by  fifty  thousand  hands,  as  they  rose 
and  auok,  welked  and  waved ; — "  Tremble, 
tremble,  tyrants !"—'' They  are  in  a  fair 
train,"  said  the  fierce  Goiaaa ;  "  we  shall 
Boon  see  their  pikes  sarnished  with  several 
heads."  The  crowds  who  thrust  forward 
into  the  paUce  and  the  presence,  were 
presaed  together  till  the  heat  increased  al- 
most to  suffocation,  nor  did  there  appear 
anv  end  to  the  confusion. 

I  Ate  and  slow,  the  Legislative  Assembly 
did  at  length  send  a  deputation  of  twenty- 
fiv^  memMEs  to  die  palace.  Their  arrival 
put  an  end  to  the  tumult ;  for  Pethion,  the 
Afayor  of  Paris,  and  the  other  authorities, 
who  had  hitherto  been  well  nigh  passive, 
now  exerted  themselves  to  clear  awav  the 
armed  populace  from  the  palace  nnq  gar- 
dens, and  were  so  readily  obeyed,  that  it 
was  evident  that  similar  efforts  would  have 
entirely  prevented  the  insurrection.  The 
"  poor  and  virtuous  people,"  as  Robespierre 
used  to  call  them,  with  an  affected  unction 
of  pronunciation,  retired  for  once  with  their 
pikes  unbloodied,  not  a  little  marvelling 
why  they  had  been  called  together  for  such 
a  harmless  purpose. 

That  a  mine  so  formidable  should  have 
exploded  vrithout  effect,  gave  some  momen- 
tary advantages  to  the  puty  at  whose  safety 
it  was  aimed.  Men  of  worth  exclaimed 
against  the  infamy  of  such  a  gratuitoua  in- 
sult to  the  Crown,  while  it  was  still  called  a 
Constitutional  authority.  Men  of  sub- 
stance dreaded  the  recurrunce  of  such  acts 
of  revolutionary  violence,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  riots,  which  were  likely  to 
end  in  pillage.  Petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Assembly^  covered  with  the  names  of 
thousands,  prayms  that  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  shcnild  be  brought  to  punish- 
ment ;  while  the  King  demanded,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  appeal  to  France  and  to 
Europe,  some  tatisniction  for  his  inaulted 
dignity,' the  violation  of  his  palace,  and  the 
danger  of  bis  person.  But  La  Fayette*  at 
the  head  of  an  army  whose  affections  he 
was  supposed  to  possess,  was  the  most  for- 
midable intercessor.  He  had  two  or  three 
days  before  transmitted  to  the  Assembly  a 
letter^  or  rather  a  remonstrance,  in  which . 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  army,  aa  well 
as  his  own,  he  expressed  the  highest  dissat- 
isftction  with  the  recent  events  at  Paris, 
complaining  of  the  various  acts  of  violap 
lion  of  the  eonstatation,  and  the  personal 
Vol.  1.  E 


disrespeot  offered  to  the  King.  Th:s  letter 
of  itself  had  been  accounted  an  enormous 
offence,  both  by  the  Jacobins  and  the  Gi- 
rondists: but  th!e  tumult  of  the  SOth  of  June 
roused  the  General  to  bolder  acts  of  inter 
cession.  , 

On  the  S8th  of  the  same  month  of  June,'aU 
partiea  heard  with  as  much  interest  as  anx« 
lety,  that  General  La  Fayette  waa  in  Paria 
He  came,  indeed^  only  with  a  part  of  hia 
staff.  Had  he  brought  with  him  a  moderate 
body  of  troops  upon  whom  he  could  have 
absMUtely  depended,  his  presence  so  sup* 
ported,  in  ad^tion  to  his  influence  in  Par 
ris,  would  have  settled  the  poiitt  at  is^e. 
But  the  General  mi^t  heaitate  to  diminish 
the  French  army  then  in  front  of  the  enemy^ 
and  by  doing  so  Uriake  on  himself  the  re- 
sponsioility  of  what  might  happen  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  or,  as  it  iq)peared  from  subsequent , 
events,  he  may  not  have  dared  tP  repose 
the  neqessary  confidence  in  any  corps  of  his 
army,  so  completely  had  they  been  imbued 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Still  his  ar^ 
rivaJL  thus  slightly  attended,  indicated  a 
confidence  in  his  own  resources^  which 
was  calculated  to  strike  the  oppolite  party 
with  anxious  uiprehension. 

He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
and  addressed  the  members  in  a  strain  of 
decision  which  had  not  been  lately  heard 
on  the  part  of  those  who  pleaded  the  royal 
in  that  place.    He  denounced  the  au- 


diors  of  the  violence  committed  on  the 
90th  of  June,  declared  that  several  corps 
of  hia  army  had  addressed  him,  end  that  he 
came  to  express  their  horror  as  well  as  his 
own  at  the  rapid  progress  of  fi^tioii :  and 
to  demand  that  sucn  measures  should  oe  t»> 


ken  as  to  ensure  the  defenders  of  France, 
that  while  they  were  shedding  their  blood 
on  the  frontiers,  the  Constitution,  for  whiek 
they  combated,  ahould  not  be  destroyed  by 
traitors  in  the  interior.  This  speech,  de- 
livered by  a  man  of  great  ooorage  and  re- 
doubted influence,  had  coosidarable  effect. 
The  Girondists,  indeed,   proposed  to  in- 

?[uire,  whether  La  Fayette  had  permission 
rom  the  Minister  of  Wsr  to  leave  >he 
command  of  his  army ;  and  sneeringtv  af- 
firmed, that  the  Austriana  must  needs  have 
retreated  from  the  frontier,  aincc  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  French  army  had  returned  to 
Paris :  but  a  considerable  majority  pre&r^ 
red  the  motion  of  the  Coostitutionalnt  Ra- 
mond,  who,  eulogising  La  Fayette  as  the 
eldest  son.  of  liberty,  proposed  an  inqniiy 
into  the  causes  and  object  of  those  factions 
proceedings  of  which  he  had  complained. 
Thus  happily  commenced  La  Fayette's 
daring  entexpnxe ;  but  those  by  whom  he 
expected  to  be  supported  did  not  ralW 
around  him.  To  disperse  the  Jaoobin  Cm 
was  probably  hia  object,  but  no  sulficient 
force  gathered  about  him  to  encourage 'the 
attempt.    He  ordered  for  the  next  day  a 

Eeneral  review  of  the  National  Guards,  in 
opes,  doubtless,  that  they  would  have  re- 
cognised the  voice  which  they  had  ohevad 
with  such  unsnioMty  of  submission:  wit 
this  civic  force  was  by  no  means  In  ae 
State  in  which  he  had  left  Aem  at  his  de 
parture.    The  sevosal  eoips  ef  grenadieis. 
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which  wera  ebiofly  dnwn  from  the  more 
opulent  clsMei,  htd  been,  under  pretence 
or  the  general  principle  or  equality,  melted 
«lowD  and  united  with  thoae  composed  of 
men  of  an  inferior  description,  and  who 
had  a  more  decided  revolutionary  tenden- 
ey.  Many  officers,  devoted  to  La  Fayette 
and  the  Constitution,  had  been  superseded ; 
•ad  the  serrice  was,  by  studied  contumely 
and  ill  usage,  renderad  disgusting  to  those 
who  avowed  the  same  sentiments,  or  dis- 
played any  remaining  attachment  to  the 
sovereign.  By  such  means  Pethion,  the 
Mayor  of  Psns,  had  now  authority  enough 
with  the  civic  army  to  prevent  the  review 
IVom  taking  place.  A  few  grensdiers  of 
different  sections  did  indeed  muster,  but 
their  number  was  so  small  that  they  dis- 
persed in  haste  and  alarm. 

The  GirondisU  and  Jacobins,  closely 
nnited  at  this  crisis,  began  to  take  heart, 
yet  dared  not  oa  their  part  venture  to  ar- 
rest the  General.  Meantime  La^Fayette 
aaw  no  other  means  of  saving  the  King 
than  to  propose  his  anew  attempting  an  es- 
cape from  Paris,  which  be  offered  to  fur- 
ther by  every  means  in  hie  power.  The  plan 
was  ^scussed,  but  dismissed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Queen's  prejudices  against 
fAk  Fayette,  whom,  not  unnaturally,  (though 
as  far  as  regarded  intention  certainly  un- 
justly.) she  regifded  as  the  original  author 
of  the  King's  misfortunes.  After  two  days 
lingering  in  Psris,  La  Fayette  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  return  fo  the  array  which  he 
commanded,  and  leave  the  King[  to  his  fate. 

La  Fayette's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
may  always  be  opposed  to  any  aspersions 
thrown  on  his  character  at  the  commence- 
Bient  of  tha  Revolution ;  for,  unquestiona* 
bly,  in  June  179t,  he  esposed  his  own  life 
to  the  most  imminent  aanmr  in  order  to 
protect  that  of  the  King,  and  the  eiistence 
of  rovaltj.  Tet  he  must  have  felt  a  lesson, 
which  his  fate  may  teach  to  others  j  how 
perilous,  namely,  it  is,  to  set  the  example 
Of  violent  and  revolutionaiy  courses,  and 
what  dangerous  precedents  such  rashness 
may  afford  to  those  who  use  similar  means 
for  earning  events  to  still  farther  extremi- 
ties. The  march  to  Versailles,  6th  Octo- 
1>er  1789,  in  which  La  Fayette  to  a  certain 
degree  co-opemted,  and  of  which  he  rei^>- 
ed  all  tha  immediate  advantage,  had  been 
the  means  of  placing  Louis  in  that  precari- 
ous situation  from  which  be  was  now  so 
Eneroudy  anxious  to  free  him.  It  was  no 
M  La  Fajette's  own  act,  by  means  of  his 
personal  aide-de-camp,  to  bring  back  the 
person  of  the  Bang  to  Paris  from  Varennes : 
whereas  he  wss  now  recommending,  and 
ofterii^  to  further  his  escape,  by  precisely 
each  measures  as  his  interference  had  then 
thwarted. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  the 
royal  party,  one  constituted  authority, 
amount  so  many,  had  the  courage  to  act 
effensively  on  the  wsaker  and  the  injured 
aide.  The  Directory  of  the  Department 
for  province)  of  Paris,  declared  against 
the  Mayor,  imputed  to  him  the  blame  of 
the  eeandaloas  excesses  of  the  20th  of  June, 
mA  mspeiidad  hip  .and  Manuel,  the  Pro-  J 


cureur  of  the  Community  of  Paris,  ftoa 
their  offices.  This  judgment  was  aftrmed 
by  the  King.  But,  under  tlie  protection  ot 
the  Gironoiats  and  Jacobins,  Pethion  ap 
pealed  to  the  Assembly,  where  the  demoa 
of  discord  seemed  now  let  loose,  as  the  ad- 
vantage was  contended  for  by  at  least  three 
parties,  avowedly  distinct  from'esch  other, 
toother  with  innumerable  subdivisions  of 
opinimi.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  inch 
complicated  and  divided  interests,  such  va- 
rious and  furious  passions,  two  individoalf^ 
a  lady  and  a  bishop,  undertook  to  restore 

Eeneral  concord,  and,  singular  to  tell^  they 
ad  a  momentary  success.  Olympia  des 
Gougoe  was  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  but 
she  united  with  this  passion  an  intense 
feeling  of  devotion,  and  a  turn  like  that  en- 
tertained by  our  friends  the  Quakers,  and 
other  sects  who  affect  a  transcendfcintal  love 
of  the  human  kind,  and  interpret  the  doc- 
trines of  Christian  morality  in  the  most 
strict  and  literal  sense.  This  person  had 
sent  abroad  several  publications  recom- 
mending to  all  citizens  of  France,  and  tha 
deputies  especially  of  the  Assembly,  to 
throw  aside  personal  views,  and  form  a 
brotherly  and  general  union  with  heart  and 
hand,  in  the  service  of  the  public. 

The  same  healing  overture,  as  jt  would 
have  been  called  in  the  civil  dissensionr  of 
England,  was  brought  before  tlie  Assembly  * 
and  recommended  by  the  constitutional 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  the  Abbd  L'Amourette. 
This  good-natured  orator  affected  to  see,  in 
the  divisions  which  rent  the  Assembly  to 
pieces,  only  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  error 
—a  mutual  misunderstanding  of  each  other's 
meaning.^''  You,''  he  said  to  the  Republi- 
can members^  "  are  afraid  of  an  undue  at- 
tachment to  aristocracy;  you  dread  the 
introduction  of  the  English  system  of  two 
Chambers  into  the  Constitution.  You  of 
the  right  hand,  on  the  contrary,  misconstrue 
your  peaceful  and  ill-understood  brethren, 
so  far  as  to  suppose  them  capable  of  re- 
nouncing monarchy,  as  established  by  the 
Constitution.  What  then  remains  to  ex- 
tinguish these  fatal  divisions,  but  for  each 
party  to  disown  the  designs  falsely  imputed 
to  them,  and  for  the  Assembly  united  to 
swear  anew  thei;  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly !" 

This  speech,  wonderful  as  it  may  seeni^ 
had  the  effect  of  ma^c ;  the  deputies  or 
every  faction,  Royalist.  Constitutionalist, 
Girondist,  Jacobin,  ana  Orleanist,  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  mixed  tear* 
with  the  solemn  oaths  by  which  they  re^ 
nounced  the  innovations  supposed  to  bo 
imputed  to  Uiem.  The  King  was  sent  for 
to  enjoy  this  spectacle  of  concord,  ao 
strangely  and  so  unexpectedly  renewed. 
But  the  feeling,  though  strong,'-^and  |t 
might  be  with  many  overpowering  for  the 
moment,-— wss  but  like  oil  spilled  on  tho 
raging  sea,  or  rather  like  a  shot  fired  acro«a 
the  waves  of  a  torrent,  which,  though  it 
counteracts  them  by  its  momentary  Im- 
pulse,  cannot   for  a  second   alter    thetr 
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coane.  The  fftctiont,  like  Le  Sage'f  de- 
mons, detested  each  other  the  more  for 
^haTing  bees  eompelled  to  embrace,  aad 
from  the  name  and  coentiy  of  the  beneto> 
lent  biihop,  the  scene  was  long  called,  in 
ridicule,  L§  Baiter  d'AmaurttU,  and  La 
r$e4meUiaiion  Norwumd*, 

The  neit  pi^lie  ceremony  showed  how 
little  party  spirit  had  been  abated  by  this 
singular  scene.  The  King's  acceptance  of 
the  Constitution  was  repeated  in  the  Champ 
de  Mara  befoce  the  Federates,  or  deputies 
cent  up  to  represent  the  various  depart- 
ments of  France  j  and  the  figure  made  by 
the  King  during  that  pageant,  formed  a 
striking  and  melancholy  parallel  with  his 
actual  condition  in  the  state.  With  hair 
powdered  and  dressed,  with  clothes  em- 
oroidered  in  the  ancient  court-fashion,  sui^ 
rounded  and  crowded  unceremoniously  by 
men  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  in  the  most 
wretched  gaibs,  he  seemed  something  be- 
longing to  a  former  age,  but  which  in  the 
present  has  lost  its  fashion  and  value.  He 
was  conducted  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  un- 
der a  strong  guard,  and  hv  a  circuitous 
ro«^,  to  avoid  the  insults  of  the  multitude, 
who  dedicated  their  applauses  to  the  Giron- 
dist Mayor  of  Paris,  exclaiming,  "  Pethion 
or  Death !"  When  he  ascended  the  alUr  to 
go  through  the  ceremonial  of  the  day,  all 
were  struck  with  the  resemblance  to  a  vic- 
tim led  to  sacrifice,  and  the  Queen  so  much 
so,  that  she  exclaimed  and  nearly  fainted. 
A  few  children  alone  called  Vivt  U  Roi  I 
This  Vas  the  last  time  Louis  was  seen  in 
public  until  be  mounted  the  scaffold. 

The  departure  of  La  Fayette  renewed 
the  courage  of  the  Girondists,  and  they  pro- 
posed a  decree  of  impeachment  against  nim 
in  the  Assembly ;  but  the  spirit  which  the 
General's  presence  had  atvakened  was  not 
yet  extinguished,  and  his  friends  in  the  As- 
sembly undertook  his  defence  with  a  do- 
me of  unexi>ected  courage,  which  alarmed 
their  antagonists.  Nor  could  their  feara  be 
termed  groundless.  The  Constitutional 
General  might  march  his  army  upon  Paris, 
or  he  mi^ht  make  some  accommodation  with 
the  foreign  invadera,  and  receive  assistance 
from  them  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose. 
Jt  seemed  to  the  Girondists,  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  They  determined  not  to 
trust  to  the  Jacobins,  to  whose  want  of  res- 
olution they  seem  to  have  ascribed  the  fail- 
are  of  the  insurrection  of  the  20th  of  June. 
They  resolved  upon  occasion  of  the  next 
effort,  to  emplov  some  part  of  that  depart- 
mental force,  which  was  now  approaching 
Paris  in  stragglins  bodies,  under  the  name 
of  Federates.  The  affiliated  clubs  had 
tr  ithfully  obeyed  the  mandates  of  the  parent 
•ociety  of  the  Jacobins,  by  procuring  that 
the  most  stanch  and  exaltea  Revolutionists 
should  be  sent  on  this  service.  These  men, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them,  chose  to  visit 
Paris,  rather  than  to  pass  straight  to  their 
rendesvous  st  Soissons.  As  they  believed 
themselves  tho  armed  representatives  of 
the  country^  they  behaved  with  all  the  in- 
solence which  the  consciousness  of  bearinff 
nnns  gives  to  those  who  are  unaccustomea 
•o  diicipliBe.    They  walked  in  Urge  bodies 


in  the  Garden  of  the  TuUleriea,  and  whea 
any  peraons  of  the  royal  family  appeared, 
they  insulted  the  ladies  with  obscene  lan- 
guage and  indecent  songs,  the  men  with  the 
most  hideous  threats.  The  Girondiats  re- 
solved to  frame  a  force,  which  might  be 
called  their  own,  out  of  such  formidabis 
materials. 

Barbaroax,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  Revolution,  a  youth  lik« 
the  Seid  of  Voltaire's  tragedy,  filled  with 
the  most  devoted  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  of 
which  he  never  suspected  the  truth,  offered 
to  bring  up  a  battalion  of  Federates  from 
his  native  city,  of  Marseilles,  men,  as  he 
describes  them,  who  knew  bow  to  die,  and 
who,  as  it  proved,  underatood  at  least  as 
well  how  to  kill.  In  raking  op  the  disgust- 
ing history  of  mean  and  bloody-minded 
demagogues,  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell 
on  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  generous 
and  self-devoted  character  of  Barbaroux, 
who.  young,  handsome,  senerous,  noble- 
minde^  and  disinterestca,  sacrificed  his 
family-happiness,  his  fortune,  and  finally  his 
life,  to  an  enthusiastic  though  mistaken 
teal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  had 
become  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  one  of  ita  greatest  championf 
at  Marseilles,  where  it  had  been  forwarded 
and  opposed  by  all  the  fervour  of  faction, 
influenced  by  the  southern  sun.  He  haa 
admired  the  extravagant  writings  of  Mant 
and  Robespierre ;  but  when  he  came  to 
know  them  peraonally,  he  was  disgusted 
with  their  low  sentiments  and  savage  dis- 
positions, and  went  to  worehip  Freedom 
amongst  the  GirondisU,  where  her  shrins 
was  served  by  the  fair  and  acccmpUshed 
Citcnrenne  Rolsnd. 

The  Marseillois,  besides  the  advantage 
of  this  enthusiastic  leader,  marched  to  the 
air  of  the  finest  hymn  to  which  liberty  er 
the  Revolution  haa  yet  given  birth,  'vhey 
appeared  in  Paris,  where  it  had  been  igreec^ 
between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Gtroudists,^ 
that  the  strangera  should  be  welcomed  by 
the  fraternity  of  the  suburbs,  and  whatever 
other  force  the  factions  could  command. 
Thus  united,  they  were  to  march  to  secure 
the  municipality,  occupy  the  bridges  and 
principal  posU  of  the  city  with  detached 
parties,  while  the  main  body  should  pro- 
ceed to  form  an  encampment  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Tuilleries,  where  the  conspimtors 
had  no  doubt  they  should  find  then  ^ves 
suflBciently  powerful  to  exact  the  King's 
resiffnation,  or  declare  his  ibrfeiture. 

lliis  plan  failed  through  the  cowardice 
of  ^anterre,  the  chief  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents of  the  suburbs,  who  had  engaged  to 
meet  the  Marseillois  with  forty  thousand 
men.  Very  few  of  the  promised  auxiliaries 
appeared ;  out  the  undismayed  Marseillois, 
though  only  about  five  hundred  in  number, 
marched  mrongh  the  city  to  tho  terror  « 
the  inhabitants,  their  seen  black  eyfs 
seeming  to  seek  out  aristocratic  victims, 
and  their  songs  partaking  of  the' wild  Moor- 
ish character  that  lingers  in  die  south  qf 
France,  denouncing  vengeance  on  kingb, 
priests,  and  nobles. 

In  the  TuUleries.ths  Fsdsntss  ftsed  % 
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cmznl  on  •ome  grenadiera  of  the  Nationil 
Guard,  who  wore  attached  to  the  Conatita- 
tion,  and  giving  inatant  wajr  to  their  habit- 
ful  impetuosi^, ,  attacked^  defeated,  and 
diaperaed  them.  In  the  not,  Eaprementl. 
who  had  beaded  the  oppoaition  to  the  will 
of  the  King  in  Parliament,  which  led  the 
way  to  the  Convocalion  of  Eatatea,  and 
wlio  had  been  once  the  idol  of  the  people, 
bttt  now  had  become  the  object  of  their  hate, 
was  cut  down  and  aboat  to  be  maaaacred. 
"  Aaatat  me/'  he  called  out  to  Pethion,  who 
liad  come  to  the  acene  of  confuaion, — "  I 
•m  Eapremenil-^once,  aa  you  are  now,  the 
minion  of  the  people 'a  lovo."  Pethion, 
not  unmored,  it  ia  to  be  attppoaed,  at  the 
terma  of  the  appeal,  haatened  to  reacue 
bim.    Not  long  aherwarda  both'suffered  by 

'  tiie  ^illotine,  which  waa  the  bloody  con- 
cloaion  of  ao  many  popular  favouritea.  The 
hot  waa  complained  of  by  the  Conatitution- 
•1  party,  but  aa  uaual  it  waa  eiplained  by  a 
dodaration  on  the  part  of  ready  witneaaea. 
that  the  forty  citric  aoldiera  had  insultea 
and  attacked  the  fire  hundred  Maraeillois, 
nnd  therefore  brought  the  diaaater  npon 
themaeWea. 

Meanwhile,  though  their  b*anda  were 
^tieiu;thened  by  thia  band  of  unacrupuloua 
and  devoted  implementa  ot  their  purpoae, 
the  Girondiata  failed  totally  in  their  attempt 
ngainat  La  Fayette  ia  the  Aaaembly,  the  de- 
cree of  accuaation  againat  him  being  reject- 
ed by  a  Tictorioua  majority.  They  were 
therefore  induced  to  reaort  to  meaaurea  of 
direct  violence,  which  tinqueationably  they 
would  wiilii^ly  have  abatained  from,  aince 
they  coald  not  attempt  them  without  giv- 
ing a  periloua  auperiority  to  the  Jacobin 
faction.  The  manifeato  of  the  Duke  of 
Branawick,  and  hui  arrival  on  the  French 
frontier  at  the  head  of  a  powerfol  Pruaaian 
nrmy,  acted  upon  the  other  motivea  for  in- 
«nrrection,  aa  a  high  preaaure  upon  a  ateam 
engine,  producing  ezploaion. 

It  waa  the  minortune  of  Louia,  aa  we 
have  oflen  noticed,  to  be  aa  frequently  in- 
jured by  the  falae  meaaurea  of  hia  frienda 
ad  by  the  machinationa  of  hia  enemiea )  and 
thia  proclamation,  iaaoed  by  a  monarch  who 
had  taken  anna  in  the  Kins'a  cause,  was 
couched  in  language  intolerwle  to  the  feel- 

,  inga  even  of  auch  Frenchmen  aa  mig^t  atill 
i«tain  towarda  their  King  some  aentiments 
oTloval^r.  All  towna  or  villagea  which 
.  ahoiud  offer  the  ali^teat  reaiatance  to  the 
pUiea.  were  in  thia  ill-timed  manifeato  me- 
naced with  fire  ai«d  aword.  Paria  waa  de- 
clared reaponaible  for  the  aafety  of  Louia. 
land  the  moat  violent  threats  of  the  t^tal 
'•ubveraioo  of  tluit  great  metropolia  were 
denounced  as  the  penalty. 

The  Duke  of  BrunawUsk  was  undoubted- 
ly induced  to  aaaume  this  tone,  hj  the  ease 

^  which  he  had  experienced  in  jMitting  down 
Che  revolution  in  Holland ;  but  the  cases 
were  by  no  means  parallel.  Holland  waa  a 
country  much  divided  in  political  opiniona, 
«nd  there  waa  existing  among  the  conatitot- 
pd  a^ithorities  a  atrong  party  in  favour  of 


the  Stadtholder.  France,  on  the  contmr^ 
excepting  only  the  emigrknta  who  were  m  • 
the  Uuke'a  own  army,  were  united^  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  agidnst  forei^  mvaaion* 
though  divided  into  many  bitter  factione 
amongst  tfaemselvea.  Above  all,  the  com* 
parative  atrength  of  France  and  Holland 
were  ao  different,  that  a  force  which  might 
OTorthrow  the  one  country  without  almoat 
a  atrunle,  would  acarce  prove  sufficient  to 
wrest  from  such  a  nation  aa  France  even 
the  moat  petty  of  her  frontier  fortresaet. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  bauj^hty  and 


inaolent  lansuage  on  the  part  of  the  inra- 
ders  irritatea  the  personal  feelinsa  of  every 
true  Frenchman,  and  determinea  tiiem  to 
the  moat  obattnate  resistance  against  inra* 
ders,  who  were  confident  enough  to  treat 
them  aa  a  conqueredpcople,  even  before  a 
skirmiah  had  been  fougnt.  The  impru- 
dence of  the  allied  General  recoiled  on  the 
unfortunate  Louts,  on  whose  account  he 
uaed  thia  menacing  lai»gnage.  Men  began 
to  consider  his  cause  aa  identified  with  that 
of  the  inradeia,  of  course  as  standing  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  that  <^  the  coun- 
try; and  these  opinions  spread  generally 
amon^  the  citisens  of  Paria.  To  animate 
the  citixena  to  their  defence,  the  Assembly 
declared  that  the  country  waa  in  danger ; 
and  in  order  that  the  annunciation  might  be 
more  impressive,  cannon  were  hourly  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  dtt  /nva/idct— 
bands  of  militanr  music  traversed  the 
streeta — ^bodies  or  men  were  drawn  togedi- 
er  hastily,  as  if  the  enemy  were  at  the 
gates — and  all  the  hurried  and  haaty  move- 
menta  of  the  constituted  authoritiea  seem* 
ed  to  announce,  that  the  invaders  were 
within  a  dav's  march  of  Paris. 
*  These  distracting  and  alarming  move- 
menta,  with  the  aentimenta  of  fear  and  anx- 
iety which  they  were  qualified  to  inspire, 
aggravated  the  unpopularity  of  Louis,  in 
vrnose  cause  his  orothers  and  hia  allien 
were  now  threatening  the  metropolia  of 
France.  From  ^ese  concurring  circum. 
stances  the  public  voice  was  indeed  ao 
strongly  against  the  cause  of  monarchy, 
that  the  Girondiata  ventured  by  their  organ^ 
Vergniaud.  to  accuse  the  King  in  the  As- 
sembly of  holding  intelligence  with  the 
enemy,  or  at  least  of  omiUing  sufficient  de- 
fensive preparations,  and  proposed  in  ex- 
press terms  that  they  ahoold  proceed  to  de- 
clare his  forfeiture.  The  orator,  however, 
did  not  press  this  motion,  willing,  doubt- 
less, that  the  power  of  cariyiuff  through 
and  enforcing  such  a  decree  ahould  be  com> 
pletely  ascertained,  which  could  only  be 
after  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  last  defend- 
ers of  the  Crown ;  but  when  a  motion  like 
this  could  be  made  and  seconded,  it  show- 
ed plainly  how  little  respect  waa  preserved 
for  the  King  in  the  Assembly  atlar^.  For 
this  struggle  all  parties  were  arranging  their 
forces,  and  it  became  every  hour  more  evi* 
dent,  that  the  capital  was  speedily  to  be 
the  scene  of  some  dreadful  erent. 
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Tk4  Dmsf  qftk^  lOik  pf  ^loniii—  T9ain  aounded  •arly  in  Ikt  Moming.^SwiM  Guard$^ 
mmd  rtfiea.of  the  JioMol  Parly,  npair  to  the  T\uUerUs.—MandU  atMssino/ed.—Dc- 
jtHon  i^Lovi»t  and  entrgff  qfUf  Qiutn — King"*  MinuUn  appear  at  the  Bar  qf 
the  Aee^akijf,  etaUng  the  peril  qfthe  Rjo^  Famiiv,  and  requesting  a  DeputaHom 
might  be  eemt  tm  the  Paiaee.—Aa»embljf  paes  to  the  Order  iff  the  Day.^Louie  and  hia 
Family  repair  to  the  A$eembtjf,-~Cof^iet  at  the  TVOIeriet.— fitoM*  ordered  to  repair 
lo  the  l&ng'e  PetBeonr-and  are  many  ef  ihem  tkoi  and  diapereed  on  their  way  to  iha 
AaeewMii.^At  the  cIom  <if  the  Day  almoet  all  qf  them  are'wuueaered.—Rowil  Fam^ 
Uy  tpend  the  Nighi  in  the  neighbouring  Convent  qf  the  FeuiUane. 


Thm  King  had,  since  the  iMniirection  of 
the  flOth  of  Jane,  which  displayed  how 
ouich  be  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  eaemies, 
nnodnced  almost  all  thougfatB  of  safety  or 
escape.  Henry  IV.  woold  have  called  for 
his  arm»— Louis  XVL  demanded  his  con- 
fessor. "  I  have  no  longer  any  thing  te  do 
with  earth/'  he  said :  **  I  most  torn  all  my 
thottghtson  Heaven.''    Some  vain  efforts 


i  to  bribe  the  leaden  of  the  Jac- 
obins, who  toek  the  money,  snd  porsned,  as 
miriit  have  been  expected,  their  own  course 
wiUi  eqaal  riflonr.  The  motion  for  the 
dednraUon  of  the  King's  forfeiture  still  lin- 


rivals  for  the  final  nsing. 

The  King  was  apprised  of  their  intention, 
and  had  hastily  reealled  from  their  barracks 
at  Couibe-Voie  about  a  thousand  Swim 
guards,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  de- 
pend. The  formidable  diseiptine  and  sternly 
otttesnonr  of  these  oallant  aMuntaineeis, 
might  have  recalled  the  deseription  given 
bj  historians,  «f  the  entrance  of  their  pre- 
dieeesson  into  Psris  under  similiar  circnm- 
etsnees,  the  day  before  the  sffair  of  the 
Bsrrieadetf,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.*  But 
the  present  moment  was  too  snsions  to  ad- 
mit of  reflectioM  upou  past  history. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Au- 

rf  the  toctin  mmr  out  its  alarm  peal  over 
terrified  city  of  Paris,  and  announced 
that  the  long-menaced  insarrection  was  at 
length  on  foot.  In  many  parishes  the  Con- 
stitntioHd  psity  twisted  those  who  came 
to  sound  this  awfial  signal;  but  the  well- 
prsperod  Jacobins  were  found  everywhere 
victeciooB,  and  the  prolonged  mournful 
sound  was  soon  tolled  out  from  every  stee- 
ple in  the  metropolis. 

To  this  melsacboly  music  the  contend- 
ing parties  amaged  their  forces  for  attack 
and  defence,  upon  a  day  which  was  doomed 
to  be  decisive. 

T^  Swiss  gnnds  got  under  arms,  and 
fUDUfred  to  tbetr  posU  in  snd  around  the 
puMce.  About  four  hundred  grenadiers  of 
the  loyal  section  of  Filles  Saint  Thomas, 
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toined  by  several  from  that  of  Les  Petite 
Peres,  in  whom  all  confidence  could  justly 
be  reposed,  were  posted  in  the  interior  of 
the  i^aee,  and  associated  with  the  ^)wits 
for  its  defence.  The  relics  of  the  Royal- 
ist party,  undismayed  at  the  events  of  the 
S8th  of  February  in  tlie  year  preceding,* 
had  repaired  to  the  palace  on  tJie  first  sig- 
nal given  by  the  tocam.  Joined  to  the  do- 
mestic attendants  of  the  reyal  family,  thej 
might  amount  to  about  four  hundred  per- 
sons. Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the 
unprepared  state  of  the  court,  than  that 
there  were  neither  muskets  nor  bayonets 
for  s;.jtably  arming  these  volunteers,  nor 
any  supply  of  smmunitton^  save  what  the 
Swiss  sad  national  grenadiers  had  in  their 
pouches.  The  sppearance  also  of  this  lit- 
tle troop  tended  to  inspire  dismay  rather 
than  confidence.  The  chivalrous  cry  of 
**  Entrance  for  the  Noblesse  of  France," 
was  the  signal  for  their  filing  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  royal  family.  Alas!  instead 
of  the  thousand  nobles  whose  swords  used  * 
to  ifMem  around  their  monarch  at  such  a 
crisis,  there  entered  but  veteran  officers  of 
rank,  whoae  strength,  though  not  their 
spirit,  wse  eonsumed  by  years,  miied  with 
boye  acaree  beyond  the  4ge  of  children,  and 
with  men  of  civil  proCMsions,  several  of 
whom,  Lamoignon  Malesherbes  for  exan^ 
pie,  had  now  for  the  first  time  worn  a  sword. 
Their  arms  were  as  miscellaneous  as  their 
appearance.  Rapiers,han^n,  and  pistols, 
were  the  weapons  witb  which  they  were  to 
eneounter  bends  well  provided  with  mus- 
ketry and  artillery.  Their  couraj^,  howev- 
er, was  unabatea.  It  was  in  vaw  that  the 
Queen  conjured,  almost  with  tears,  men 
aged  foumcore  and  ujxwards,  to  retire  from 
a  contest  where  their  strength  could  avail 
so  little.  The  veterans  felt  that  the  fatal 
hour  was  come,  and.  unable  to  fight,  claim- 
ed the  privilege  of  dying  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty. 

The  behaviour  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
magnanimous  in  the  highest  degree.  "  Her 
majektic  air,"  says  Peltier,  ^  her  Austrian 
Up,  and  aquiline  nose,  gave  her  an  air  of 
dignity,  which  can  only  be  conceived  bv 
those  who  beheld  her  in  that  trying  hour." 
Could  ahe  have  inspired  the  King  with 
some  portion  of  her  active  spirit,  he  might 
even  at  thai  extreme  hour  have  wrested  Um 
victory  from  the  Revolutionists;  but  the 
miafortunes  which  he  could  endure  like  a 
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Mint,  be  e«uM  not  face  ud  eomlMt  like  a 
kero ;  end  his  Msraplea  about  shedding  hu- 
nan  blood  well  nign  oamaoned  him. 

The  distant  shouU  of  the  enemy  were 
alreedx  heard,  while  the  Gardens  of  the 
Tailleriea  were  fihed  by  the  successiye  le- 
gions of  the  National  Gnard,  with  their 
cannon.  Of  this  civic  force,  some,  and  es- 
pecially the  artillerymen,  were  as  ili-dispoa- 
ed  towards  the  Kins  as  was  possible  j  others 
were  well  inclined  to  him ;  and  the  great- 
er part  remained  donbtlbl.  Mandat,  their 
commander,  was  entirely  in  the  royal  in- 
tereaU.  He  bad  disposed  the  force  he 
eommanded  to  the  best  advantage  for  dis- 
couraging the  mutinous,  and  giving  confi- 
dence to  the  well-disposed,  when  he  receiv- 
ed an  order  to  repair  to  the  municipality 
for  orders.  He  went  thither  accordmgly, 
eipecting  the  annport  of  such  Constitution- 
alists as  remained  in  that  magistracy,  but 
he  found  it  entirely  in  possession  of  the 
Jacobin  party.  Mandat  was  arrested,  and 
ordered  a  prisoner  to  the  Abbajre,  which 
he  never  reached,  being  pistoled  by  an  as- 
sassin at  the  ^te  of  the  Hotel  de  ViOe.  His 
death  was  an  infinite  loss  to  the  King's  party. 
A  signal  advantage  had  at  the  same  time 
been  suffered  to  escape.  Pethion,  the 
Brissotin  Mayor  of  Paris,  was  now  observ- 
ed among  the  National  Guards.  The  Roy- 
alists possessed  themselves  of  his  peraon, 
and  brought  him  to  the  palace,  where  it 
wss  propnaed  to  detain  thfs  popelar  magis- 
trate as  an  hostage.  Upon  mis,  his  ftiends 
In  the  Assembly  moved  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar,  to  render  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  capital ;  a  message  was 
despatched  accordinny  requiring  his  atten- 
dance, and  Louis  had  tbe  weakness  to  per- 
mit him  to  depart.  '^ 

The  motions  ctf  the  assailants  were  far 
from  being  so  prompt  and  lively  as  upon 
former  occasions,  when  no  great  resistance 
was  anticipated.  Santerre,  an  eminent 
brewer,  who,  fVom  his  gi eat  capital,  and  his 
affectation  of  popular  zeal,  haa  raised  him- 
self to  the  command  of  the  subuib  forees. 
was  equally  inactive  in  mind  and  body,  and 
by  no  means  fitted  for  the  desperate  part 
which  he  was  called  on  to  play.  Wester- 
man,  a  tealona  Republican,  and  a  soldier 
of  skill  and  courage^  came  to  press  San- 
terra's  mslch,  informing  him  that  the  Mar- 
aeillois  and  Breton  Federates  were  in  arms 
in  the  Place  du  Carousel,  and  expected  the 
advance  of  the  pikemen  from  the  suburbs 
of  i5aint  Antoine  and  St.  Mar^eaa.  On 
Santerre's  hesitating,  Westerman  placed 
his  sword-point  at  his  throat,  and  the  citi- 
len  commandant,  yielding,  to  the  nearer 
terror,  put  his  bands  at  length  In  motion. 
Their  numbers  were  immense.  But  the 
real  strength  of  the  assault  was  to  lie  on  the 
Federates  of  Marseilles  and  Bretagne,  and 
othei  provinces,  who  nsd  been  carefullypro- 
vided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  They 
were  idso  secure  of  the  Gens-d'armes,  or 
soldiers  of  police,  although  these  were  call- 
ed out  and  arranged  on  the  King's  side. 
Thm  MarseiUois  and  Bretons  were  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  long  oolnmns  of  the 
enbwb  pikemen,  aa  the  eidge  of  an  axe  is 


armed  with  steel,  while  the  beck  ie  oT 
coarser  metal  to  give  weight  to  the  blow. 
The  charge  of  the  attack  was  committed  t« 
Westerman. 

In  the  meantime,  the  defenden  of  the 
place  advised  Louis  to  undertake  a  review 
of  the  troops  assembled  for  his  defence. 
His  appearance  and  mien  were  deeply  de- 
jected, and  he  wore,  instead  of  a  uniforu, 
a  suit  of  violet,  wbicn  is  the  roourninc  eoU 
our  of  sovereigns.  His  words  were  brok* 
en  and  interrupted,  like  the  accents  of  a 
man  in  despair,  and  void  of  die  eneigy  suit- 
able  ttt  the  occasion.  "  I  know  not"  he  said, 
**  what  they  would  have  from  me — I  am  wil- 
ling to  die  with  my  faithful  servants>-Yes, 
gentlemen,  we  will  at  leoath  do  our  best 
to  resist."  It  wss  in  vain  that  the  Qaeen 
laboured  to  inspire  her  husband  with  a  tone 
more  resolved— in  vain  that  she  even  snatch- 
ed a  pistol  from  the  belt  of  the  Corapie  d'AP- 
fray,  and  thrast  it  into  the  King's  hand, 
saying.  "Now  is  the  moment  to  show 
youreelf  as  yon  are."  Indeed,  Barbaroux, 
whose  testimony  can  scaroe  be  doubted, 
declares  his  firm  opinion,  that  had  the  Kiac 
at  tliis  time  mounted  his  horse,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guarde, 
they  would  have  follovred  him,  and  saoceed- 
ed  in  putting  down  the  Revolution.    Histo- 

2  has  its  strong  parallels,  and  one  would 
ink  we  are  writing  of  Margaret  of  An- 
joa,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  inspire  deter 
mioalion  into  her  virtuous  but  feeble-nund- 
ed  husband. 

Within  the  palace,  tbe  disposition  of  the 
troops  seemed  excellent,  and  iheie,  as  well 
as  in  the  courts  of  the  TuiUeries,  the  Kin^e 
address  was  answered  with  shouts  of  **  Vtve 
Is  Kai  /"  But  when  he  sallied  out  into  the 

Srden,  his  reception  from  the  legions  d 
»  National  Guard  wss  at  least  equivocal, 
and  tl  at  of  the  artillerymen,  and  of  a  battal- 
ion from  Saint  Marfeau,  was  decidedly 
unfavourable.  Some  cried,  <' Vivs  te  Ab- 
tionr  Some,  **  Down  with  the  trrant !" 
The  King  did  nothing  to  encourage  his  own 
adherents,  or  to  crusii  bis  enemies,  but  re- 
tired to  hold  council  in  the  palace,  aronnd 
which  the  storm  wss  fsst  gathering. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Aa- 
sembly,  in  which  the  Constitutionalists  peak 
sessed  so  strong  a  majority  as  to  throw  ont 
tbe  accusation  against  La  Fayette  bv  a  tri- 
umphant vole,  might  now  in  the  hour  of 
dread  necessity,  have  made  some  effort  to 
save  the  crown  which  that  Constitution  re- 
cognized, and  the  innocent  life  of  the  prince 
by  whom  it  was  occupied.  .  But  fear  had 
la*d  strong  posaession  upon  these  unworthy 
and  ungenerous  representatives.  The  min- 
isters of  the  King  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
represented  the  state  of  the  city  and  of  the 
palace,  conjuring  the  Assembly  to  send  a 
deputation  to  prevent  bloodflhed.  This  waa 
courageous  on  the  pert  of  those  fsithful  sea*  ' 
vants :  for  to  intimate  the  least  interest  in 
the  Kmg's  fate,  waa  like  the  bold  swimmer  I 
who  approaches  the  whirlpool  caused  by 
the  sinking  of  a  gallant  vessel.  The  meas- 
ure they  proposed  had  been  resorted  to  on 
the  20th  June  preceding,  and  was  then  suo- 
oessfol^even  txiough  the  deputation  conaiil* 
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«d  of  member*  the  mo«t  unfriendly  to  the 
King.  But  ooWy  the  Assembly  passed  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  thereby  left  the 
fate  of  the  King  and  capital  to  chance,  or 
the  result  of  battle. 

In  themean  time  the  palace  was  complete- 
ly invested.  The  bridge  adjacent  to  the 
TttiUeries.  called  the  Point  Royale,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  insurgents^  and  the  Quai  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  nrer  was  mounted 
with  cannon,  of  which  the  assailants  had 
•boot  fifty  pieces,  served  by  the  most  de- 
termined Jacobins;  for  the  artillerymen 
had  firom  the  begtnnins*  embraced  the  pop- 
vlar  cause  with  unusoal  energy. 

At  this  decisive  moment  Rflederer^  the 
Procnreur-general  Syndic,  the  deposicar}- 
and  organ  of  the  law,  who  had  already  com- 
manded the  Swias  and  armed  Royalists  not 
to  make  any  offensive  movement,  bnt  to 
defend  themselves  when  attackea,  beaan 
to  think,  apparently,  that  his  own  saiety 
was  compromised,  by  this  implied  grant  of 
permission  to  use  arms  even  m  defence  of 
the  King's  person.  He  became  urgent  with 
the  King  to  retire  from  the  palace,  and  not 
himself  under  the  orotecUon  of  the  Na- 
tional Aaaembly.  T^e  Queen  felt  at  once 
■11  the  imbecility  and  dishonour  of  throwing 
themselves  as  suppliants  on  the  protection 
of  a  body,  which  had  not  shown  even  a  shad- 
ow of  interest  in  their  safety,  surrounded  as 
diey  knew  the  royal  family  to  be  with  the 
tooft  inveterate  enemies.  Ere  she  consented 
to  such  infamy,  she  said  she  would  willing- 
IV  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the  palace.  But 
die  counsel  which  promised  to  avert  the 
neceasitv  of  bloodshed  on  either  part,  suited 
well  witn  the  timorous  conscience  and  ir- 
Neoltttion  of  F^ouis.  Other  measures  were 
hastily  proposed  by  those  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  secure  his  safety.  There  was, 
however,  no  real  alternative  but  to  fight  at 
the  head  of  his  guards,  or  to  submit  himself 
(o  the  pleasure  of  the  Assembly,  snd  Louis 
preferred  the  latter. 

Hie  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  children,  ac- 
companied him  on  this  occasion ;  and  the 
utmost  efforts  of  an  escort  of  three  hundred 
Swiss  and  national  grenadiers  were  scarce 
able  to  protect  them,  and  a  small  retinue, 
eonsisting  of  the  ministers  and  a  few  men 
of  rank,  the  gleanings  of  the  most  brilliant 
court  of  Christendom,  who  accompanied 
their  master  in  this  last  act  of  humiliation, 
which  was  indeed  equal  to  a  voluntary  de- 
scent from  his  throne.  They  were,  at  ev- 
ery moment  of  their  progress,  in^rrupted 
by  the  deadliest  threaU  and  imprecations, 
and  the  weapons  of  more  than  one  ruffian 
were  levelled  against  them.  The  Queen 
was  robbed  even  of  her  watch  and  purse — 
•o  near  might  the  worst  criminals  approach 
the  persons  of  the  royal  fugitives.  Louis 
showed  the  greatest  composure  amidst  all 
these  imminent  dai^era.  He  was  feeble 
when  called  upon  to  aill,  but  strong  in  res- 
olotion  when  the  question  was  only  to  die. 

The  King's  entrance  into  the  Assembly 
was  not  wiUiout  dignity.  '•  My  fkmily  and 
I  are  come  among  you,"  he  said,  "  to  pre- 
sent the  commission  of  a  great  crime." 
Vexgnlaiid,  who  was  president  at  the  time, 


answered  with  propriety,  though  ambigo^ 
ooslv.  He  assured  the  king  ^at  the  A^ 
sembly  knew  its  dutios,  and  was  ready  to 
perish  in  support  of  them.  A  member  o^ 
the  Mountain  observed,  with  bitter  irony, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Assembly  to 
deliberate  freely  in  presence  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  proposed  that  he  should  retreat 
into  one  of  the  most  remote  committer 
rooms — a  place  where  assassination  must 
have  been  comparatively  easy.  The  As- 
sembly rejected  this  proposal,  alike  insiUu 
ing  and  insidious,  and  assigned  a  boi,  or 
small  apartment,  called  the  Logographe, 
used  for  the  reporters  of  the  debates,  for 
the  place  of  refUge  of  this  unhappy  family. 
This  arrangement  was  scarce  made,  ere  a 
heavy  discharge  of  musketry  and  cannon 
announced  that  the  King's  retreat  had  not 

} prevented  the  bloodshed  he  so  greatlj 
isared. 

It  roust  be  supposed  to  nave  been  Louis'* 
intention  that  nis  guards  and  defendem 
should  draw  off  from  the  Palace,  so  soon  ae 
he  himself  had  abandoned  it :  for  to  what 
purpose  was  it  qow  to  be  defended,  when 
the  royal  family  were  no  longer  concerned  f 
and  at  what  riak,  when  the  garrison  was  di- 
minished by  three  hundred  of  the  best  of 
the  troops,  selected  as  the  royal  escortt 
But  no  such  order  of  retreat,  or  of  non>re- 
sistance,  had,  in  fact,  !«een  isaued  to  the 
Swiss  gusrds,  sod  the  military  discipline  of 
this  fine  corps  prevented  their  retiring  from 
an  assigned  post  without  commend.  Cap* 
tain  Doler  is  said  to  have  aske4  the  Mares- 
chal  Mailly  for  orders,  and  to  have  receiv- 
ed for  answer,  **  Do  not  suffer  yon  poste 
to  be  forced."—"  You  may  rely  on  it,"  re- 
plied the  intrepid  Swiss. 

Meantime,  to  give  no  unnecessary  prov- 
ocation as  well  as  on  scconnt  of  their  di- 
minished numbers,  the  court  in  front  of  the 
palace  was  abandoned,  and  the  guards  were 
withdrawn  into  the  building  itself;  their 
outermost  sentinels  being  plseed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  splendid  staircase,  to  defend 
a  sort  of  barricade  which  had  been  erected 
there,  ever  since  the  fOth  June,  to  prevent 
such  intrusions  as  distinguished  that  day. 

The  insurgents,  with  the  Marseillois  and 
Breton  Federates  at  their  heads,  poured  into 
the  court-yard  without  opposition,  planted 
their  cannon  where  some  small  bnildiiigp 

gave  them  advantage,  and  advanced  without 
esitation  to  the  outposts  of  the  Swiss. 
They  had  already  tasted  blood  that  day, 
having  massacred  a  patrol  of  rcyalisU,  who, 
unable  to  get  into  the  Tuilleries,  *faa«d  at- 
tempted to  assist  the  defence,  by  intermpt^ 
ing,  or  at  least  watching  and  oiscovehngy 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  insurgents. 
These  men's  heads  were,  as  usual,  borne  on 
pikes  among  their  ranks. 

They  poshed  forward,  and  it  is  said  the 
Swiss  at  first  offered  demonstrations  of 
truce.  But  the  sssailants  thronsed  onwsrd, 
crowded  on  the  'barricade,  ana  when  the 
parties  came  into  such  close  collision,  e 
struggle  ensued,  and  a  shot  vraa  fired.  It  Is 
doubtful  from  what  side  it  eame,  nor  is  it 
of  much  consequence,  for  on  such  an  ocen 
sion  that  body  must  be  held  the  aggressoMi 
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«!■  oT  ftbB  oUrar, 

„  for  UNMlt}  and  •!- 

HMMigh  tiM  Unit  gun  be  ftred  by  tboae  whose 
pomou  ia  endangered,  it  w  no  leas  defen- 
•We  than  if  dis<marged  in  reply  to  a  fire 
flrom  the  other  aide. 

Tbia  nnbappx  ahot  aeema  to  hare  dia|>el- 
led  aome  auall  ehaace  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  partiea.  Hard  firing  inatantljr 
eommeneed  tron  the  Federatea  and  Mar- 
neilloia,  whilat  the  palace  blaied  forth  fire 
from  every  window,  and  killed  a  mat  many 
of  the  aaaailanta.  The  Swiaa,  whose  num- 
bers were  now  oaly  about  aeven  hnndre  J 
■ten,  determined,  notwithatanding,  upon  a 
mlly,  which,  in  the  beginning,  waa  com- 
pletely aacceaafttl.  They  drove  the  inaur- 
ffenta  from  the  court-yard,  killed  many  of 
tbe  Maraeilloia  and  Bretona,  took  aome  of 
their  guns,  and  tuning  them  along  the 
streets,  compelled  the  aaaailanta  to  actual 
ifgfat,  ao  that  word  was  carried  to-the  Na- 
tional Aasembly  that  the  Swiaa  were  victo- 
rioua.  Tbe  utmost  confosion  prev^Led 
there  i  the  deputies  upbraided  each  other 
'With  their  ahare  in  bringing  about  the  inaur- 
rectiou  ;  Brisaot  showed  timidity ;  Aid  sev- 
eral of  the  deputiea  thinking  the  Guards 
were  haatening  to  meaaaere  them,  attempt- 
ed to  escape  by  the  windowa  of  the  Hall. 

If,  indeed,  the  aaily  of  tiM  Swiss  had 
been  aupported  by  a  aumcient  body  of  faith- 
hd  cavslrjKy  the  Revelation  mipht  have 
been  that  day  ended.  But  the  Gena- 
d'armes,  the  only  horsemen  in  the  field, 
were  devoted  to  the  popular  cauae,  and  the 
Swiaa,  too  few  to  aecure  their  advantage, 
were  obliged  to  retnm  to  the  palace,  where 
HwT  were  of  new  invested. 

Weaterman  posted  bis  forces  and  artilleiy 
with  mueh  intelligence,  and  oontinued  a 
Are  on  the  TuUleriea  from  all  points.  It 
Was  now  retamed  with  leas  vivacity,  for 
the  ammunition  of  the  defenders  began  to 
Ihll.  At  thia  moment  IVHervilly  arrived 
from  the  Assembly,  widi  the  Kii^^s  eom- 
mands  that  the  Swiss  should  ceaae  firing, 
evacuate  the  palace,  and  repair  to  the 
King's  poison.  The  faithful  Guarda  obey- 
ed at  oece,  not  nndentanding  tE.at  the  ob- 
ject was  submission,  but  conceiving  they 
were  summoned  elsewhere,  to  fight  under 
the  King's  eye.  They  had  no  sooner  col- 
lected themselves  into  a  body.nnd  attempt- 
ed to  eross  the  Ganten  of  the  TuiUeries. 
than,  exposed  to  n  destructive  fire  on  all 
aidea,  the  remains  of  that  noble  regiment, 
•D  MlhAii  tu  tbe  traat  asai^ed  to  it,  di- 
minished at  every  step;  until,  charged  re- 
peatedly by  tbe  treadMroua  Gena-d'srmes, 
Who  ought  to  have  aupported  them,  Ihey 
were  separated  into  platooas,  which  con- 
finued  to  defend  themselves  with  conrage, 
even  till  the  vecy  list  of  them  was  over- 
fMwered,  disperaed,  snd  destroyed  by  mul- 
titudes. A  better  defence  against  such 
feaif^il  odds  scarce  lemnina  on  historical 
tftoeord— «  mom  weleaa  one  can  hardly  be 
lmai|ined. 

The  rabble,  wHh  their  leadera  the  Fede- 
#tteb,  now  hunt  into  the  palace,  executing 
the  most  barbareoa  vengeance  en  the  few 
tsfenden  who  hwl  not  Bade  their 


and  while  aome  masaacred  the  living,  oth- 
era,  and  especially  the  unsexed  women  who 
were  mingled  in  tneir  ranks,  committed  the 
most  shameful  butchery  on  tbe  corpses  of 
the  slain. 

Almost  every  species  of  enormity  was 
perpetrated  upon  that  occaaion  excepting 
pillage,  which  the  populace  would  not  per- 
mit, even  amid  every  other  atrocity.  There 
exist  in  the  coarsest  minds,  nay,  while  such 
are  engaffed  in  most  iJ>nmiiiable  wicked- 
ness^ redeeming  traits  of  character,  which 
show  that  the  image  of  the  Deity  is  seldom  • 
totally  and  entirely  defaced  even  in  the 
rudest  bosoms.  ^  An  ordinary  work^nan  of 
the  suburbs,  in  a  dress  which  implied  ab- 
ject poverty,  made  bis  way  into  the  place 
whore  the  roval  family  were  seatea,  de- 
manding the  King  by  Uie  name  of  Monsieur 
Veto.  "  So  you  are  here,"  he  said,  "  beast 
of  a  Veto !  There  is  a  purse  of  gold  I 
found  in  your  house  yonder.  If  you  had 
found  mine,  you  would  not  have  been  so 
honest."  There  were,  doubtless,  amonffst 
that  dreadful  assemblage  many  thousajias, 
whose  natural  honesty  would  have  made 
them  despise  pilla^.  olthoui^h  the  misrep- 
resentations by  whicn  they  were  influenced 
to  ^iry  easily  led  them  to  rebellion  and 
murder. 

Band  after  bond  of  these  fierce  men,  their 
faces  blackened  with  powder,  their  hands 
and  weiqpons  streaming  with  blood,  camo 
to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  head  of  the  King  and  royal  family, 
and  expressed  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
victims  whom  they  claimeo,  their  cxpect»> 
tions  and  commands  how  tliey  should  bo 
dealt  with. 

Vergniaud,  who,  rather  than  Briasot^ 
ought  to  have  given  name  to  the  Girondists, 
took  the  lead  in  gratifying  the  wishes  of 
these  dreadful  petitionem.  He  moved,  1st, 
That  a  National  Convention  should  be  sum- 
moned. 2d,  That  the  King  should  be  sus- 
pended from  his  ofiice.  3d,  That  the  King 
ahould  reside  at  the  Luxembourg  palace 
under  safeguard  of  the  law, — a  word  which 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  use.  These  pro- 
posals were  unanimously  assented  to. 

An  almost  vain  attempt  was  made  to 
save  the  lives  of  that  remaining  detachment 
of  Swiss  which  had  formed  the  King's  es- 
cort to  the  Assembly,  and  to  whom  several 
of  the  scattered  Rovfilists  had  agTiin  united 
themselves.  TheirM>fficer8  proposed,  ss  a 
last  effort  of  despair,  to  make  themselvea 
masters  of  the  Assembly,  and  declare  Che 
deputies  hostages  for  the  King's  safety. 
Considering  tlie  smallness  of  their  numbers, 
such  an  attempt  could  only  have  produced 
additional  bloodshed,  which  would  have 
been  ascribed  doubtless  to  the  King's 
treachery.  The  King  commanded  them  to 
reaign  their  arms,  being  the  last  order  which  . 
he  issued  to  any  military  force.  He  waa 
obeyed :  but,  as  they  vere  instantly  attack- 
ed by  tne  1nsur|^nts,  few  eseapea  slaujdi-  \ 
ter,  and  aubmission  preserved  but  a  handful. 
About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  fell  in  the 
defence,  and  afler  the  storm  of  the  Tuille* 
ries.  Some  few  were  saved  by  the  gener* 
oua  exertions  of  mdividoal  depuitiee— olhem 
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ynm  sent  to  pnioit^  where  a  bloodjr  end 
•waited  them--the  gre  Mer  )Mrt  were  tiatcb- 
ered  by  the  rtbbl«^  lo  soon  m  they  eaw 
them  without  armt.  The  mob  sought  for 
them  the  whole  night,  end  maMacreduaBy 
porters  of  prirate  families,  who,  at  Paris, 
ere  generuW  termed  Swiss,  though  often 
natives  of  otoer  eountries. 


The  fey«l  fraUy  were  at  \e99fh  permit 
ted  to  spend  the  nisht,  which,  it  may  be 
med,  was  sleeplesa,  in  the  cells  of  the 


neisbboarinff  couTent  of  the  FeailUns. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  period  of  twenty 
▼ears  and  upwards,  the  reign  of  the  Bbur- 
bone  over  their  iincient  realm  ot  France. 


La  FajfetU  eomptlUd  io  E$ettp€from  Fronet-^h  mad»  Primtm  |y  ti^s  PriMeJom.  vriQ^ 
ikree  ComptuiianM.'-Re/Uetion$,'^Tkt  TViumviml^,  DatUim,  RohupUnt,  and  Ma^ 
rat.^RevohiHonary  Trihmal  uppainUd.^Siupor  <^  Mi  l4»sUMiv  wUfem6^.^ 
Langwu,  Sienay,  and  Verdun,  taken  by  ike  Prueeiae^^Mob  qf  Fam  eryraged.-^ 
Great  Maeeaere  qf  jPrUonere  in  Parie,  taaumeneing  on  the  2^,  and  ending  6(4 
Sepiember.—Apathjf  qftke  Aeeembty  during  and  tfier  then  Even$e^Meview  qf  Of 
Causes. 


Tbx  success  of  the  10th  of  August  had 
sufficiently  established  the  democratic  max- 
im,  that  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed 
by  their  insurrections,  was  the  supreme 
law ;  the  orators  of  the  clubs  its  interpret- 
ers \  and  the  pikes  of  the  suburbs  its  exec- 
utive power.  The  lives  of  individuals  and 
their  fortunes  were  from  that  time  only  to 
be  regarded  as  leases  at  will,  subject  to  be 
revoked  so  soon  as  an  artful,  envious,  or 
grasping  demagogue  should  be  able  to  turn 
against  the  lawful  ownervthe  readily-excit- 
ed suspicions  of  a  giddy  multitude,  whom 
habit  and  impunity  had  rendered  ferocious. 
The  system  established  on  these  princi- 
ples, and  termed  liberty,  was  in  fact  an  ab- 
solute despotism,  far  worse  than  that  of 
Algiers;  because  the  tyrannic  Dey  only 
executes  his  oppression  and  cruelties  with- 
in a  certain  spnere,  affecting  a  limited  num- 
ber of  his  subjects  who  approach  near  to 
his  throne ;  while,  of  the  many  thousand 
leaders  of  the  Jacobins  of  France,  every 
one  had  his  peculiar  circle  in  which  he 
claimed  right,  as  full  as  that  of  Robespierre 
or  Marat,  to  avenge  former  slights  or  inju- 
ries, and  to  gratify  his  own  individual  appe- 
tite for  plunder  and  blood. 

All  the  departmonta  of  France,  without 
exception,  paid  the  most  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  or 
rather  to  those  which  the  Community  of 
Paris,  and  the  insurgents,  had  dictated  to 
that  legislative  body  ;  so  that  the  hour 
ecemeci  arrived  when  the  magistracy  of 
Paris,  supported  by  a  democratic  force, 
ahould,  in  the  name  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Assembly,  impose  its  own  laws 
upon  France. 

La  Fayette  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ui- 
laate  his  soldiers  against  this  new  species 
of  despotism.  The  Jacobins  had  their 
friends  and  representatives  io  the  very 
trustiest  of  his  batulions.  He  made  an 
cdfTort,  however,  and  a  bold  one.  He  seized 
on  the  persons  of  three  deputies,  sent  to 
him  as  commissioners  by  the  Assembly,  to 
•ompel  submission  to  their  decrees,  and 
proposed  to  reserve  them  as  hostages  for 
the  King's  safety.  Several  of  his  own  gen- 
•fal  officers,  the  intrepid  Dessaix  amongst 
•there,  seemed  wiUing  to  support  him*  Uu- 
V0L.I.  £* 


mouries,  however,  the  personal  enemy  of 
La  Fayette,  and  ambitious  of  being  his  sue- 
eessor  in  the  enpreme  eommand^  recogniv 
ed  the  decrees  of  tiie  Asaembly  in  the  sep- 
arate army  whieh  he  eommanded.  Hip 
example  drew  over  Lnekner,  who  also 
commanded  an  independent  corps  d^armde, 
and  who  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  join 
with  La  Fayette. 

That  unfortanate  General  was  at  length 
left  unsupported  by  any  considerable  part 
even  of  nis  own  amy ;  so  that  with  three 
friends,  whose  names  were  well  known  in 
the  Revolution,  he  was  fain  to  attempt  an 
escape  from  France,  and,  in  crowing  a  part 
of  tne  enemy's  frontif  r,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  a  party  of  Pnissians. 

Fugitives  from  their  own  camp  for  tlte 
sake  of  royalty,  they  mi^t  have  expected 
reibge  in  that  of  the  allied  kings',  who  were 
in  arms  lor  the  seme  5»bieot;  but  with  a 
littleness  of  spirit  whicb  vgu«4  no  good 
for  their  cause,  the  allies  determined  that 
these  unfortanate  gentlemen  should  bo 
consigned  as  state  prisoners  to  different 
fortresses.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
monarchs,  however  irritated  they  might  be 
by  the  racoUection  of  some  part  of  Ia 
Fayette's  conduct  in  the  outset  of  t^e  Rev- 
olution, was  neither  to  be  vindicated  by 
morality,  the  law  of  nations,  aor  the  rules 
of  sound  policy.  We  are  no  approvers  of 
the  democratic  speeiea  of  ixionarch^  which 
La  Fayette  endeavoured  to  establish,  and 
cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  . 
acted  upon  his  victory  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  he  might  have  shut  up  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  saved  his  own  power  and  popu 
larity  from  being  iug|^ed  out  of  his  hands 
by  those  sanguinary  cbaslatans.  But  errom 
<n  jud^neat  must  be  pardoned  to  men 
placed  amidst  nnheard-or  difficulties  i^  and 
La  Fayi 

bore  tet ,   . 

save  the  King  and  preserve  the  monarchy. 
But  even  if  he  haa  been  amenable  for  ^ 
orime  against  his  own  country,  we  know 
not  what  fighl  Austria  or  Pruasia  had  t» 
take  oogniMnce  of  it.  To  them  he  was  n 
mere  prisoner  of  war.  and  nothing  farther. 
LaiUy,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  petty  and 
Tindicfive  Une  of  poiic^  ««n  consut  vt;^ 


iced  amidst  nnheard-or  difficulties  ;  and 

Fayette's  conduct  on  his  visit  to  Parie 

K  testimony  to  his  real  willingnesa'  to 
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«b«  real  brtwwt,  eitiier  of  mat  pnnem  or 
of  private  individuala.  In  ue  prnent  caae, 
tike  arreat  of  La  Fayette  waa  peculiarly  the 
contraiyx  I^  afforded  a  plain  proof  to 
France  and  to  all  Eorope,  that  tne  allied 
Bonarcha  w^re  deternuned  to  regard  aa  en- 
emiea  all  who  had  in  any  manner,  or  to  any 
extent,  faroored  the  Revolotion,  being  in- 
deed tne  whole  people  of  France,  escept- 
iug  the  emigranta  now  in  anna.  The  effect 
muat  neeeaaahly  have  been,  to  compel  ev- 
•ly  Frenchman,  who  waa  deairoua  of  en« 
joying  more  liberty  than  the  ancient  dea- 
podam  permitted,  into  aobmiaaion  to  the 
exiatinr  goremment,  whateTor  it  waa,  ao 
long  aa  invnding  afmiea  of  forei|pera,  whoae 
achemea  were  apparently  ae  mconaiatent 
with  the  welfare  aa  with  tne  independence 
of  the  cottiftry,  were  hanging  on  the  fron- 
tiera  of  France. 

For  a  abort  apaoe,  like  hoonda  over  the 
carcaae  of  the  prey  they  have  jointly  mn 
down,  the  Gironoiata  and  Jacobina  aoapend- 
ed  their  diaaenaiotta ;  bat  when  the  Conati' 
totional  party  had  eeaaed  to  ahow  all  aigna 
of  exiatence,  their  brawl  aoon  recommenc- 
ed, and  die  Oirondiata  earlv  diacovered, 
that  in  the  alliea  whom  they  had  celled  on 
to  amiat  them  in  the  aobjug^on  of  royalty, 
they  had  already  to  atrive  with  men,  who, 
thoQffh  inferior  to  them  in  apecnlative 
knowledge,  and  in  the  eloqaence  which 
waa  to  away  the  AaaemUy,  poaaeaaed  in  a 
mach  higher  degree  the  practical  energie» 
by  which  revouitiooa  are  accompliahed, 
were  in  complete  poaaeaaion  of  the  com- 
Bitnity  (or  magiatracy|  of  Paria,  and  main- 
tained deapotic  authority  over  aU  the  banda 
of  the  metropolia.  Three  men  of  terror, 
whoae  namea  will  long  remain,  we  troat, 
vnmatched  in  hiatoty  by  thoae  oianr  aimi- 
lar  miaereanta,  had  now  the  unrivalled 
leading  of  the  Jaoobina,  and  were  called 
the  Tnumvirate, 

Danton  deaervea  to  be  named  ftrat,  aa  un- 
rivalled by  hia  eoUeaguea  in  talent  and  au- 
dacity. He  waa  a  man  of  gigantic  aize,  and 
poaaeaaed  a  voice  of  thunmr.  Hia  counte- 
nance waa  that  of  an  Ogre  on  the  ahoulden 
of  a  Hereulea.  He  waa  aa  fond  cf  the 
pleaaurea  of  vice  aaofthe  practice  of  cruel- 
ty ;  and  it  waa  aaid  there  were  timet  when 
he  became  humaniaed  amidat  hia  debauch- 
ery, laughed  at  the  terror  which  hia  furiont 
declamationa  excited,  and  miriit  be  ap- 
proached with  aafety,.  like  the  Maelstrom 
at  the  turn  of  tide.  Hia  profnaion  waa  in- 
dulged to  an  extent  haxardoua  to  hia  popu- 
larity, for  the  populace  are  jealoua  of  a  lav- 
iah  expenditure,  aa  raiaing  their  favouritea 
too  much  above  their  own  degree  ;  and  the 
.char;^  of  speculation  finds  alwaya  ready 
credit  with  them,  when  brought  againat 
public  m^n. 

Robespierre  poaaeaaed  thia  advantage 
over  Danton,  that  he  did  not  aeem  to  aeek 
for  wealth,  either  for  hoarding  or  expend- 
ing, but  lived  in  strict  and  ecoaomical  re- 
tiremenf,  to  justify  the  name  of  the  Incor- 
ruptible^ wi^  which  he  vraa  honoured  by 
his  partiaana.  He  appears  to  have  poaaeaa- 
ed little  talent,  aaving  a  deep  funa  of  hy- 
pocriay,  eonaidetable  powera  of  sophiatry, 


nad  n  cold  exaggerated  atrain  of  ontoiy,  aa 
foreign  to  good  taate,  aa  the  measures  he 
recominended,  were  to  ordinary  humanitv. 
It  aeeme4  wonderftil,  that  even  the  aeetn- 
ing  and  boiling  of  the  revolutionary  caul- 
dron ahould  have  aent  up  from  the  iKtttnm, 
and  long  auppoited  on  the  aurfaoe,  a  th>nf 
ao  miserably  void  of  claima  to  public  dia- 
tinction :  but  Robespierre  had  to  impose  on 
the  minda  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  knew  how 
to  beguile  them,  by  accommodating  his  flat- 
tery to  their  paaaiona  and  scale  of  under- 
standing^ and  by  acta  of  cnnnins  and  hypoe- 
riay,  which  weigh  more  with  the  multitude 
than  the  worda  of  eloquence,  or  the  arvu- 
menta  of  wisdom.  The  people  liateneaaa 
to  their  Cicero,  when  he  twansed  out  hia 
apoatrophea  of  Pmivrt  PtupU^  PtuaU  vtr* 
Uuux  !  and  hastened  to  execute  f^natever 
came  recommended  by  such  honied  phraS' 
es,  though  devised  by  the  worst  of  men  for 
the  worst  and  moat  inhuman  of  purposes. 

Vanity  was  Robeapierre's  ruling  passion, 
and  thou^  his  countenance  was  die  image 
of  his  mmd,  he  waa  vain  even  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  never  adopted  the 
external  nabita  of  n^aana  calotte.  Amongat 
his  fellow  Jacobins,  he  was  dislinguished 
by  the  nicety  with  which  his  hair  was  ar- 
ranged and  powdered ;  and  the  neatness  of 
his  dress  waa  carefully  attended  to,  ao  as  to 
counterbalance,  if  possible,  the  vulgaritv 
of  his  person.  Iiis  apartments,  though 
small,  were  elegant,  and  vanity  had  filled 
them  with  representationa  of  the  occupant. 
Robespierre'a  picture  at  length  huns  in  one 
place,  hia  miniature  in  another,  his  bust  oc- 
cupied a  niche,  and  on  the  table  were  die- 
poaed  a  few  medallions  exhibiting  his  head 
in  profile.  The  vanity  which  all  this  indicat- 
ed waa  of  the  coldest  and  most  selfish 
character,  being  such  aa  considers  neglect 
aa  inault,  and  receives  homage  merely  as  a 
tribute ;  ao  that,  while  praise  is  received 
without  ffratitude,  it  is  withheld  at  the  riak 
of  mortu  hate.  Self-love  of  this  danger- 
ous character  is  closely  allied  with  envy,' 
and  Robespierre  waa  one  of  the  most  en- 
vious and  vindictive  men  that  ever  lived. 
Ue  never  waa  known  to  pardon  anv  oppo- 
sition, affront,  or  even  nvalrv ;  aiia  to  bo 
marked  in  his  tablets  on  sucn  an  account 
waa  a  aure,  though  perhaps  not  an  imme- 
diate, aentence  of  aeath.  Danton  waa  n 
hero,  compared  with  this  cold,  calculating, 
creeping  miscreant ;  for  his  paasions,  though 
exaggerated,  had  at  least  some  touch  of  hu- 
manity, and  hia  brutal  ferocity  was  support- 
ed by  brutal  courage.  Robespierre  waa  a 
coward,  who  signed  death-warrants  with  a 
hand  that  ahook,  though  his  heart  waa  re- 
lentless. He  possessed  no  passions  on 
which  to  chari^  his  crimes;  they  were 
perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  and  upon  mature 
deliberation. 

Marat,  the  third  of  this  infernal  triumvi- 
rate, baa  attracted  the  attention  of  the  low- 
er orders,  by  the  violence  of  his  sentiments 
in  the  journal  which  he  conducted  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  upon 
anch  principles  that  it  took  the  lead  in  for- 
warding iu  successive  changes.  His  po- 
litical exhortations  began  and  ended  Ukg 
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Ilia  howl  of  a  Uood-hoaad  for  murder ;  or, 
if  a  wolf  eoold  have  written  a  joamal.  the 
gaiuit  tad  famiahed  wretch  coiud  not  bare 
ravined  oioro  eagerly  for  tlaughter.  It  wu 
Uood  which  was  Marat's  constant  demand, 
not  in  drops  from  the  bresst  of  an  iadivid- 
val,  not  an  puny  streams  from  |he  alaoghter 
of  families,  bat  blood  in  the  profusion  of  an 
ocean.  His  nsual  calculation  of  the  heads 
which  he  demanded  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  nxVf  thousand;  and  though  he 
■ometimeo  raised  it  as  hich  as  three  hnn^ 
dred  thousand,  it  neyer  fell  beneath  the 
■maUer  number.  It  may  be  hoped,  and,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  are  inclin* 
ad  to  belieTO,  there  was  a  touch  of  insanity 
in  this  unnatural  strain  of  ferocity ;  and  the 
wild  and  a(|ualid  features  of  the  wretch  ap- 
|>ear  to  haYo  intimated  a  degree  of  aliena- 
tion of  mind.  Marat  was,  like  Robespierre, 
a  coward.  Repeatedly  denounced  in  the 
Assembly,  he  skulked  instead  of  defending 
If,  adi  lay  conceal    " 


/  concealed  in  some  obscure 
I^Biret  or  cellar  among  his  cot-throats,  un- 
til a  storm  appeared,  when,  like  a  bird  of 
ill  omen,  his  deatb-screech  was  ^ain  h<qard. 
boch  was  the  stranm  and  fatal  trmmvirate, 
in  which  the  same  deaiee  of  cannibal  cru- 
elty eiisted  under  difierent  aspects.  Dan- 
ton  murdered  to  ^vt  his  rage ;  Robespierre. 
to  avenge  his  injured  vanity,  or  to  remove 
a  rival  whom  he  euvied  -,  Marat,  from  the 
same  instinctive  love  of  blood,  which  indu- 
ces a  wolf  to  continue  his  ravsge  of  the 
flocks  Ions  aAer  his  hunger  is  appeased. 

These  three  men  wepe  in  complete  pos- 
session of  the  Community  of  Paris,  which 
was  filled  with  their  adherents  exclusively, 
and  vrhieh,  now  in  command  of  the  armeo 
force  that  had  achieved  the  victory  of  the 
10th  of  August,  held  the  Assembly  as  abso- 
lutely under  their  control,  as  the  Assembly, 


pnor  to  that  period,  had  held  the  person  of 
the  Kins.  It  is  true,  Pethion  was  still 
Mayor  of  Paris ;  but,  being  considered  as  a 


follower  of  Roland  and  Brissot,  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  Jacobins  as  a  prisoner,  and 
detained  in  a  sort  of  honourable  restraint, 
having  a  body  of  their  most  faithful  adher- 
ents constantly  around  him,  as  a  guard 
which  they  nreiended  was  assigned  for  his 
defence  and  protection.  The  truth  is,  that 
Pethion,  a  vain  man,  and  of  very  moderate 
talents,  had  already  lost  his  consequence. 
His  temporary  popularity  arose  almost  sole- 
Ijr  out  of  the  enmity  entertained  against 
him  by  the  court,  ana  his  having  braved  on 
one  or  two  occasions  the  Kincps  personal 
displeasure,  particularly  on  toe  SOih  of 
June.  This  merit  was  now  forgotten,  and 
Pethion  was  fast  sinking  into  his  natural  nul- 
lity. Nothing  could  bo  more  pitiful  than 
the  appearance  of  this  magistrate,  whose 
■arae  had  been  so  lately  the  theme  of  every 
tongue  in  Paris,  when  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly,  palo,  and  hesitating  to  back, 
by  his  appearance  among  hit  terrible  revo- 
lutionary associates,  petitions  for  messures^ 
■B  distasteful  to  himself  ss  to  his  friends  of 
the  Gironde  party,  who  bad  apparently  no 
power  to  deliver  him  from  his  sUte  of  hu- 
miliating restraint. 
The  aemnds  of  the  Community  of  Pa- 


ris, now  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Jacobin^, 
were  of  course  for  blood  and  vengeance, 
and  revolutionary  tribunals  to  make  short 
and  sharp  execution  upon  constitntionalist 
and  royalist,  soldier  and  priest — ^upon  all 
who  acted  on  the  principle,  that  the  King 
had  some  right  to  defend  his  person  ana 
residence  against  a  furious  mob,  armed  with 
mupkets  and  cannon — and  upon  sll  who 
could,  by  any  possible  implication,  be 
charged  with  having  approved  such  doc* 
trines  as  leaned  towards  monarchy,  at  any 
time  during  all  the  changea  of  this  change- 
ful featured  Revolution. 

A  revolutionary  tribunal  was  appointed 
accordinglv  j  but  the  Girondists,  to  imnosa 
some  check  on  its  measures,  renderea  the 
judgment  of  a  jury  necessary  for  condem- 
nation, an  encumbrance  which  seemed  to 
the  Jacobins  a  needless  and  unciric  restric- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Robes-* 
pierre  vras  to  have  been  appointed  Presi  • 
dent  of  this  tribunal,  but  he  declined  the 
office  on  account  of  ais  philanthropic  prin- 
ciples! Meantime,  the  sharpness  or  ita 
proceedings  was  sufficiently  assured  by  the 
nomination  of  Danton  to  the  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot 
as  a  Jacobin,  while  Roland.  Servan,  and 
Claviere,  alike  fearing  and  detesting  their 
dreadful  colleague,  assumed,  with  Monge 
and  Lebrun,  the  other  offices,  in  what  was 
now  called  a  Provisionals  Executive.  Thesa 
last  five  ministers  were  Girondists. 

It  wss  not  the  eerious  intention  of  tha 
Assembly  to  replace  Louis  in  a  palace^  or 
to  suiTer  him  to  retain  the  smallest  portion 
of  personal  freedom  or  politicsl  influence. 
It  nad.  indeed,  been  decreed  on  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  August,  that  he  should  inhabit 
the  Luxembourg  palace,  but,  on  the  lltb, 
his  residence  was  transferred,  with  that  of 
the  royal  family,  to  an  ancient  fortress  call- 
ed the  Temple,  from  the  Knights  Templars, 
to  whom  it  once  belonged.  There  was  ia 
front  a  house,  with  some  more  moderata 

»artments,  but  the  dwelling  of  Louis  was 

10  donj<m  or  ancient  keep,  itself  a  huga 
aquare  t>wer  of  great  antiquity,  consisting 
or  four  itoriei.  each  story  contained  two 
or  three  rooms  or  closets ;  but  these  apart- 
ments were  unfiirnished,  and  offered  no 
convenience  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
ordinary  family,  much  less  to  prisoners  of 
such  distinoiion.    The  royal  family  were 

Sarded  with  a  strictness,  of  which  every 
y  increased  the  rigour. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  proceednff  against  the  fhenda 
and  partisans  of  the  deposed  monarch  with 
no  lack,  one  woi; '" 
animosity.    De 

King's  civil  list,  D'Augremont,  and  Diirosoi, 
a  royalist  author,  were  with  others  oofl- 
demned  and  executed.  But  Montmorin, 
tlie  brother  of  the  royal  n^inister,  was  ac- 
ouittod ;  and  even  the  Comte  d'  Affray, 
tnough  Colonel  of  the  Swiss  guards,  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  this  tribunal  ^—eo  len- 
ient it  was  in  compariaon  to  those  which 
France  was  aderwarda  doomed  toflvoan  un-^ 
der.  Danton^  balked  of  his  prfif^  but 
half-supplied  with  victims,  might  be  coon 


Z 


would  have  thought,  of  teal  or 
De  la  Porte,  ii^ndant  of  tha 
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pared  to  (ha  fpeetr«-faMtmiti  of  Bocoac* 

CIO, — 

•  Stent  kMkM  tbe  tBoi.  w  ft«MAto  of  hit  will, 
M«t  telf  raflcHI,  ud  grMdj  y«  to  kill.*' 

Bnt  he  had  alieady  doTiaed  within  hia  aonl, 
and  agitated  amongat  hia  compeera,  a 
acheme  of  Yengeaace  ao  dark  and  dreadiral. 
•a  nerer  ralBaa  before  or  aince  bad  head 
to  contrive,  or  nenre  to  eiecute.  It  waa  a 
meaanre  of  extermioation  which  the  Jtteo> 
htaa  had  reaolTed  npon-^  meaanre  ao  aweep- 
ing  in  ita  piupoae  and  eitent  that  it  ahoaid 
at  once  drown  in  their  own  Mood  every 
Koyaliat  or  Conatitittionaliat  who  could 
rsiae  a  finger,  or  even  entertain  a  thought 
against  them. 

-  Thtee  tbhiga  were  tndiapenaably  eaaen- 
tial  to  their  execrable  plan.  In  the  firat 
place,  the/  had  to  collect  and  place  within 
reach  of  tneir  aaaaaaina,  the  nameroua  Tic^ 
time  whom  they  aooght  to  orerwhelm  wtUi 
tfiia  commoo  deatniction'.  Secondly,  it 
waa  neceaaaiy  to  intimidate  the  Aaaembiy, 
and  the  Gxrondlat  par^r  in  particular ;  aena- 
Ihle  that  they  were  likely  to  interfere,  if  it 
waa  left  in  tlwir power,  to  prevent  acta  of 
cruelty  incompatible  with  the  principlea  of 
moat  or  all  of  their  number.  Laatly,  the 
Jacobin  ehielh  were  aware,  that  ere  they 
could  prepare  the  public  mind  to  endure 
the  maaaacrea  which  they  meditated,  it  waa 
neceaaaiy  they  ahould  wait  for  one  of  those 
critical  momenta  of  g^eneral  alarm,  in  which 
fear  makea  the  multitude  cruel,  and  when 
the  agitationa  of  rage  and  terror  combine  to 
unaettle  men'a  rcaaon,  and  drown  at  once 
tteir  humanity  and  their  nnderatanding. 

To  collect  priaonen  in  any  numbera  waa 
an  eaay  matter,  when  the  mere  naming  a 
man,  however  innocent,  aa  an  aristocrat  or 
n  anspecM  peraon,  eapecially  if  he  happen- 
ed to  have  a  name  indicative  of  geiitle 
llood.  and  an  air  of  decency  in  apparel,  was 
sufficient  ground  for  sending  him  to  prison. 
TtT  the  pttjppoae  of  making  such  arrests  up- 
dki  auipicion,  the  C6mmunity  of  Paris  open- 
ly tooh  upon  themaelvea  the  office  of  grant- 
ing warranta  for  imprisoninff  individuals  in 
great  numbers,  and  at  length  proceeded  so 
fiur  in  their  violent  and  wbitrair  conduct, 
aa  to  excite  the  jealousy  <rf'  the  Legislative 

This  Asaem^r  oT  KatkiBal  Representa- 
tives seemed  to  nave  been  stunned  by  the 
«vents  of  the  10th  of  August.  Two-thirds 
of  ths  deputies  had  a  few  days  before  ex- 
culpated I A  Fkyette  for  the  xeal  with  which 
%e  impeached  the  unauecessfhl  attempt  of 
the  foth  June,  designed  to  accomplish  tfie 
uame  purpose  which  had  been  effected  on 
tbie  last  dread  epoch  of  the  Revolution. 
The  aame  number^  we  muat  sup|>ose,  were 
inimical  to  tiie  revolution  achieved  by  the 
Mung  of  tiie  Tuilleriea  and  the  dethrone - 
»ient  of  the  monarch,  whom  it  had  been 
La  Fayette^  object  to  protect  and  defend, 
hi  dignity  and  peraon.  But  there  was  no 
•nergv  left  in  that  portion  of  the  Assembly, 
tfiougli  by  ftr  the  largest,  and  the  wisest. 
Their  benchea  were  left  deserted,  nor  did 
^Pf  voice  viae,  either  to  sustain  tteir  own 


difpifty,  or,  ea  a  lost  iMoniee,  te  adtiae  a 
union  with  the  Girondiata,  now  the  leading 
force  in  the  Repreaentative  Body,  for  the 
purpose  of  potting  a  period  to  the  rule  of 
revolutionary  terror  over  that  of  civil  order. 
The  Girondiata  themaelvea  prepoaad  no  da* 
eiaive  meaaarea,  and  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  the  &oat  helpless  party,  (thooch  poe- 
sessinff  in  their  ranks  very  conai&raUe 


talent,)  that  ever  ottemoied  to  act  a 
great  part  in  the  eenvuls'tone  of  a  atato. 
They  aeem  to  have  expected,  that,  ao  aoon 
aa  they  bad  accompliahed  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne,  their  own  supremacy  sheuM 
have  been  established  in  ita  room.  They 
became^  therefore,  liable  to  the  diaappoiat- 
ment  cm  a  child.  who,havin({bntlt  hianoaae 
of  boughs  after  his  own  fashion,  is  astoniah* 
ed  to  find  thoae  bigger  and  atrenger  than 
himaelf  throw  its  materials  out  of  their 
way,  instead  of  attempting,  according  to  hie 
expectetions,  to  creep  into  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shelter. 

Late  and  timidly,  they  at  length  began  to 
remonstrate  against  the  usurped  power  of 
the  Commudi^  of  Paris,  who  paid  them  aa 
little  regard,  as  they  were  themaelvea  do- 
ing to  the  constituted  authoritiea  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Powers' 

The  complainto  which  were  laid  before 
them  of  the  violent  encroachmeoto  made 
on  the  liberty  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
Girondists  had  bitfierto  answered  by  timid 
eshortations  to  the  Community  to  be  cau- 
tious in  their  proceedings.  Rot  on  the  S9th 
of  Au^st  they  were  atartled  out  of  their 
weak  inaction,  by  an  aaanmption  of  open 
force,  and  open  villainy,  on  the  part  ef 
those  formidable  rivals,  under  whicn  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  ailent.  On  the  night 
previous,  the  Community,  proceeding  to 
act  upon  their  own  sole  authority,  had  aent 
their  aatellitea,  consisting  of  the  municipal 
officers  who  were  exclusively  attached  to 
them,  (who  were  aelectod  from  the  most 
determined  Jacobins,  and  had  been  aug- 
mented to  an  extraordinary  number,)  to 
seize  arms  of  every  description,  and  to  ar- 
rest auspicious  penons  in  every  comer  of 
Paris.  Hundreds  and  thonsanda  of  indi- 
viduals had  been,  under  theae  usurped 
powers,  committed  to  the  varioua  priaona 
of  the  city,  which  were  now  filled  even  to 
choking^  with  all  peraona  of  every  aex  and 
age,  agamat  whom  political  hatred  could  al- 
lege suspicion,  or  private  hatred  revive  an  . 
old  quarrel,  or  love  of  plunder  awake  a 
thirst  for  confiscation. 

The  deeds  of  robbery,  of  license,.and  of 
ferocity,  committed  during  theae  iHegsl 
proceedings,  as  well  as  the  barefaced  oon  • 
tempt  which  they  indicated  fif  the  authority  . 
of  the  Assembly,  awakened  the  Girondists, 
but  too  late,  to  some  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  exertion.  They  summoned  the  muniei- 
pality  to  their  bar.  They  came,  not  to  de- 
precate the  displeaaure  of  the  Aaaembiy, 
not  to  aubmit  themselves  to  its  mercy ,«— 
they  came  to  triumph  )  and  brousht  the 
speechless  and  trembling  Pethion  ra  their 
train,  as  their  captive,  rather  than  their' 
mayor.  Tallien  explained  the  defence  ef 
the  Community,  which  amounted  to  thitf 
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*'The  toroirtrioiial  repretentetiTes  of  the 
tiij  of  Partfl/'  ho  said.  **  had  been  calum- 
niated ;  they  appeared^  to  justify  what  they 
bad  done,  not  aa  accused  persont,  but  aa 
trhiniphing  in  having  discharged  their  duty. 
The  SoTereign  Peojue/'  he  said,  "  had  com- 
mitted to  them  full  powers,  taying,  Go 
forth,  MiTe  the  country  in  our  name — what- 
OTer  ^a  do  we  will  ratify."  This  language 
was,  in  effect,  that  of  defiance,  and  it  waa 
Mpported  hw  the  slbouta  and  howls  of  as- 
■emliled  multitodea,  armed  as  for  the  attack 
on  the  Tvilleries,  and  their  courage,  it  may 
be  imagined,  not  the  leas,  that  there  were 
Beither  aristocrats  nor  Swiss  guards  be- 
tween them  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Their  cries  were,  "  Long  lire  our  Commu- 
nity—our excellent  commissioners-— we  will 
defend  them  or  die  V* 

The  satellites  of  the  same  party,  in  the 
tribanee  or  galleries,  joined  in  the  cry,  with 
invectiTea  on  those  members  of  the  As- 
sembly who  were  supposed,  however  re- 
publican  in  principles,  to  be  opposed  to  the 
revolutiona^  measures  of  the  Community. 
The  mob  without  soon  forced  their  way  in- 
to the  Hall,— joined'with  the  mob  within, — 
•ad  led  the  theoretical  republicans  of  the 
Assembly  the  choice  of  acquiescence  in 
their  dictates,  flight,  or  the  lioerty  of  dying 
on  their  posts  like  the  senators  of  that  Rome 
which  they  admired.  None  embraced  this 
laet  alternative.  They  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing in' confusion,  and  left  the  Jacobins  se- 
cure of  impunity  in  whatever  they  might 
aeitchooeeto  attempt. 

Thus,  Danton  and  his  fell  associates 
achieved  the  second  point  necessary  to  the 
cxecntion  of  the  horrors  which  they  medi- 
tated:  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  com- 
pleteqr  aobdued  and  intimidated.  It  re- 
Bained  to  avail  themselves  of  some  oppor- 
taoity  which  might  excite  the  people  of 
Paria,  in  their  present  feverish  state,  to  par- 
tictpate  in,  or  to  endure  crimes,  at  which  in 
calm  momenta  the  .rudest  would  probably 
have  shuddered.  The  state  of  affaira  on  the 
ftontier  aided  them  with  such  an  opportu- 
nity—«uf«<l  them,  we  say,  because  every 
■tep  of  preparation  beforehand,  shows  that 
the  horrors  acted  on  the  3d  September  were 
premeditated ;  nay,  the  very  trenches  des- 
tined to  inhume  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
prisoners,  yet  alive,  untried  and'undoomed, 
«  ere  already  excavated. 

Temporary  success  of  the  allied  mon- 
archs  fell  upon  the  mine  already  prepared, 
■nd  gave  fire  to  it,  as  lightning  might  have 
fireda  powder  magaxi  ne .  Longwy ,  Stenay , 
and  Verdun,  were  announced  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
first  and  last  were  barrier  fortresses  of  re- 

Cted  strength,  and  considerable  resistance 
d  been  expected.  The  ardent  and  mili- 
tary spirit  or  the  French  was  awakened  in 
the  resolute,  upon  learning  that  their  fron- 
tier was  thus  invaded ;  fear  and  diacomfit- 
ore  took  posaeasion  of  otheia,  who  thought 
tfiey  already  heard  the  allied  trumpets  at 
Ae  gates  or  Paria.  Between  the  eager  de- 
sire of  some  to  march  against  the  army  of 
the  iiivaders,  and  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
tbcia,  there  arose  a  climax  of  excitation 


and  alarm,  fayourable  to  the  execntion  of 
every  desperate  design  ;  as  rufTians  ply 
fheir  trade  best,  and  with  least  chance  of 
interruption,  in  the  midst  of  an  earthquake 
or  a  conflasration. 

On  the  zd  September,  the  Community 
of  Paris  announced  the  fall  of^  Longwy,  and 
the  approaching  fate  of  Verdun,  and,  aa  if 
it  hati  tieen  the  only  constituted  authority 
in  the  country,  commanded  the  most  sum« 
mary  meaaures  for  the  seneral  defence. 
All  eitisens  were  ordereo  to  keep  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  on  an  tnstant'a 
warning.  All  arms  were  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Community,  save  those  in  the  hands  of 
active  citixena,  armed  for  the  public  pro* 
tection.  Suspected  persons  were  to  b^ 
disarmed,  and  other  meatures  were  an- 
nounced,  all  of  which  were  calculated  to. 
call  men's  attention  to  the  safety  of  them- 
•elves  and  their  families,  and  to  destroy 
the  interest  which  at  ordinary -times  the 
public  would  have  taken  in  the  fate  of 
others. 

The  awful  voice  of  Danton  astounded  the 
Assembly  with  similar  information,  hardly 
deigning  to  ask  their  approbation  of  the 
measurea  which  the  Community  of  Paria 
had  adopted  on  their  own  sole  authority. 
"  You  will  presently  hear,"  he  said,  "  the 
alarm-gnna — falsely  so  called— for  they  are 
the  signal  of  a  charge.  Courase— courage— . 
and  once  again  courage,  is  ul  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  conquer  our  enemies.''  These 
words,  pronounced  with  the  accent  and  at- 
titude of  an  exterminating  spirit,  applied 
and  stupified  the  Assembly.  We  find 
nothing  that  indicated  in  them  either  in- 
terest in  the  imminent  danger  of  the  pub- 
lic from  without,  or  in  the  usurpation  from 
within.  They  sppeared  panuyxed  with 
terror. 

-  The  armed  banda  of  Paris  marched  ia 
different  quarteia,  to  seise  arma  and  horses^ 
to  discover  and  denounce  snspelsted  per- 
sons ;  the  youth  fit  for  arms  were  every- 
where  mustered,  and  amid  shouu,  remon- 
strancea,  and  debates,  the  general  attention 
was  so  engaged,  each  individual  with  his 
owii  affairs,  in  hta  own  (quarter,  that,  with- 
out interference  of  any  kind,  whether  from 
le^pl  authority,  or  general  sympathy,  aa 
universal  massacre  or  the  numerous  pris- 
oners was  perpetrated,  with  a  qoietnesa  and 
deliberation,  which  has  not  its  parallel  in 
hiatorv.    The  reader,  who  may  oe  still  sur^ 

Criseo  that  a  transaction  so  horrid  should 
ave  passed  without  opposition  or  inter- 
ruption, must  be  again  reminded  of  the  aa« 
tounding  effects  of  the  popular  victory  of 
the  10th  of  August ;  of  the  total  auietcenc« 
of  the  Legislative  ARsembly ;  of  the  want 
of  an  armed  force  of  any  kind  to  oppose 
such  outrages  ;  and  of  the  epidemic  pimic 
which  renders  multitudes  powerless  and 
passije  aa  infants.  Should  these  cansea 
not  appear  to  him  sufficient,  he  most  be 
contented  to  wonder  at  the  facts  we  are  to 
relate,  aa  at  one  of  thoae  dreadful  prodigiee 
by  which  Providence  confounds  our  rea* 
son,  and  shows  what  human  nature  can  h% 
brought  to,  when  the  restrainu  of  morality 
and  reUgioB  are  cast  aside. 


no 
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The  mmber  of  ia4itMUals  aeeiimaUted 
In  Uie  ▼vioiM  priioM  of  P«rU,  bod  increu- 
•d  by  tbo  ■rresU  and  domiciliofy  Twiti 
•QOMqooBt  to  the  10th  of  August,  to  about 
ei^t  UiouMnd  penono.  It  wu  tne  object 
ofthio  infernal  ■cheme  to  deatroy  the  great* 
er  part  of  tbeoe  under  one  general  tyitem 
of  murder,  not  to  be  executed  by  the  sud- 
den and  furious  impulse  of  an  armed  mul- 
titude, but  with  a  certain  dogn^  of  cold 
blood  and  deliberate  iuTestigation.  A  force 
of  armed  banditti,  Marseiliois  partly,  and 
partly  chosen  ruffians  of  the  Fauxbourgs, 
proceeded  to  the  several  prisons,  into 
which  the^  either  forced  their  passage,  or 
were  admitted  by  the  jailors,  most  of  whom 
had  .been  apprised  of  what  was  to  take 
place,  thougn  some  even  of  these  steeled 
officials  exerted  themselves  to  save  thosd 
nnder  their  chuge.  A  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  formed  from  among  the  armed 
ruffians  themselves,  who  examined  the  re- 
gisters of  the  prison,  and  summoned  the 
captivea  individually  to  undergo  the  form 
of  a  trial.  If  the  judges,  as  was  almost  al- 
ways the  case,  declared  for  death,  their 
doom,  to  prevent  the  efforts  of  men  in  de- 

r'r,  was  expressed  in  the  words,  **  Give 
prisoner  freedom."  The 'victim  was 
then  thrust  out  into  the  street,  or  yard ;  he 
was  despatehed  by  men  and  women,  who, 
with  sleeves  tucked  up.  arms  dyed  elbow- 
deep  in  blood,  hands  nolding  axes,  pikes, 
and  sabres,  were  executioners  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
did  their  office  on  the~  living,  and  manffled 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  showed  that  Uiey 
occupied  their  post  aa  much  from  pleasure  as 
from  love  of  hire.  They  often  exchanged 
places  ^  the  judges  going  out  to  take  the 
executioners'  duty,  the  executioners,  with 
their  reeking  hands,  sitting  as  judges  in 
their  turn.  Af  aillard,  a  ruffian  alleged  to 
have  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
the  Bastille,  but  better  known  bv  his  ex- 
ploits upon  the  march  to  Versailles,*  pre- 
aided  during  these  brief  and  sanguinary  in- 
Testigations.  His  companions  on  the  bench 
were  persons  of  the  same  stamp.  Yet 
there  were  occasions  when  they  showed 
some  transient  gleams  of  humanity,  and  it 
is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  boldness 
had  more  influence  on  them  tlian  any  ap- 
peal to  mercy  or  compassion.  An  avowed 
Royalist  was  occasionally  dismissed  unin- 
jured, while  the  Constitutionalists  were 
sure  to  be  massacrAd.  Another  trait  of  a 
singular  nature  is,  that  two  of  the  rulBans 
who  were  appointed  to  ^ard  one  of  tliese 
intended  victims  home  m  safety,  as  a  roan 
acQuitted,  insisted  upon  seeing  his  meeting 
wiUi  his  family,  seemed  to  shore  in  the 
transporte  of  the  moment,  and  on  taking 
leave,  shook  the  hand  of  their  late  prisoner, 
while  their  own  were  clotted  with  the  gore 
of  his  friends,  and  had  been  just  raised  to 
shed  his  own.  Few,  indeed,  and  brief,  were 
these  symptoms  of  relenting.  In  general. 
the  doom  of  the  prisoner  was  death,  ana 
that  doom  was  instantly  accomplished. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  captives   were 
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penned  up  in  their  dangeoM  like  cattle  in 
a  shambles,  and  in  many  instances  might, 
from  windows  which  looked  outwards,  mark 
the  fate  of  their  comrades,  hear  their  cries, 
and  behold  their  struggles,  and  learn  from 
the  horrible  scene,  now  they  might  beat 
meet  their  own  approaching  fate.  They 
observed,  accordins  to  Saint  Meard,  who, 
in  hia  well  named  Agony  of  Thirty-Six 
Hours,  hss  given  the  account  of  this  fearful 
scene,  that  those  who  intercepted  the 
blows  of  the  executioners,  by  holding  op 
their  hands,  suffered  protracted  torment, 
while  those  who  offered  no  show  of  strag- 
gle were  more  easily  despatehed :  and  they 
encouraged  each  other  to  submit  to  their 
fate,  in  the  manner  least  likely  to  protoog 
their  sufferings. 

Many  ladies,  especially  those  belongw 
to  the  court,  were  thus  murdered.  The 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  whose  only  crime 
seems  to  have  been  her  friendship  for  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  was  literallv  hewn  to  pieces, 
and  her  head,  and  that  or  others,  paraded 
on,  pikes  through  the  metropolis.  It  was 
carried  to  the  Temple  on  that  accursed 
weapon,  the  featores  yet  beautiful  in  death, 
and  the  long  fair  curls  of  the  hair  flyating 
around  the  spear.  The  mnrderera  insisted 
that  the  King  and  Queen  ahould  be  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  window  to  view  thia 
dreadful  trophy.  The  municipal  officers 
who  were  upon  duty  over  the  royal  prison*' 
crs,  had  difficulty,  not  merely  in  saving 
them  from  this  norrible  inhumanity,  but 
also  in  preventing  the  prison  from  being 
forced.  Three-coJoureo  ribbons  v^ere  ex- 
tended across  the  street,  and  this  frail  bar#- 
rier  was  found  sufficient  to  intimate  that 
the  Temple  was  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
nation.  Wo  do  not  read  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  tliree-coloured  ribbons  was  tried  for 
the  protection  of  any  of  the  other  prisons 
No  doubt  the  executioners  had  their  in- 
structions where  and  when  they  ahould  be 
respected. 

The  Clergy  who  had  declined  the  Con- 
stitutional oath  from  pious  scruples,  were, 
during  the  insssacre,  the  peculiar  objecte 
of  insalt  and  cruelty,  ind  their  conduct  wae 
such  as  corresponded  with  their  religious 
and  conscientious  professions.  They  were 
seen  confessing  themselves  to  each  other, 
or  receiving  the  confessions  of  their  lay 
companions  in  misfortune,  and  encouraging 
them  to  undergo  the  evil  hour,  with  as  . 
much  calmness  as  if  they  themselves  had 
not  been  to  share  its  btttemesB.  As  Pro- 
testants, we  cannot  abstractedly  approve 
of  the  doctrines  which  render  the  estsnlish- 
ed  clergy  of  one  country  dependant  upon  a 
Sovercini  Pontiff,  the  prince  of  an  alien 
state.  But  these  priests  did  not  make  the 
laws  for  which  they  suffered ;  they  only 
obeyed  them  ;  and  as  men  and  Christiana 
we  must  regard  them  as  martyrs,  who  pre- 
ferred death  to  what  they  considerea  ae 
apostasy. 

In  the  brief  intervals  of  this  dreadful 
butchery,  which  lasted  for  four  davs,  the 
judges  and  executioners  ate,  drsnk,  and 
slept;  and  awoke  from  slumber,  or  rose 
from  their  me^l  with  fresh  appetite  for  muc^ 
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der.  Then  were  placet  emiiged  for  the 
male,  end  for  the  feinale  m«irdA«rs,  for  the 
work  had  been  incomplete  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  latter.  Priaon  after  pria- 
on  was  inToated,  entered,  and  under  the 
same  form  of  proceeding,  made  the  aeene 
of  the  aame  inhuman  butchery.  The  Jac- 
obin had  reckoned  on  making  the  maaaa- 
ere  nniveraal  ov^r  France.  But  the  eiam- 
ple  waa  not  generally  followed.  It  requir- 
ed, aa  in  the  case  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
the  only  maaaacre  which  can  be  compared 
to  thia  m  atrocity,  the  excitation  of  a  large 
eapital,  in  a  violent  criaia,  to  render  auch 
borron  poaaible. 

The  Community  of  Paria  were  not  in 
fault  for  thia.  They  did  all  they  could  to 
extend  theaphere  of  murder.  Their  war- 
rant brooffht  from  Orleana  near  aixt^  per- 
oona,  incmding  the  Dake  de  Coaafe-Briaaac, 
De  Leaaart  the  late  minister,  and  other 
Royaliats  of  dlatinction,  who  were  to  have 
been  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  that 
Department.  A  band  of  aaaaasins  met  them, 
by  appointment  of  the  Community  at  Ver- 
aaillea.  who,  uniting  with  their  escort,  mur- 
dered almost  the  whole  of  theae  unnappy 
men. 

From  the  td  to  the  6th  of  September, 
these  infernal  crimes  proceeded  uninter- 
mpted,  protracted  by  the  actors  for  the 
eafce  of  the  daily  pay  of  a  louis  to  each, 
openly  diatribotod  amongst  them,  by  order 
of  the  Conunune.*  It  waa  either  from  a 
deaire  to  continue  as  lone  as  possible  a  la- 
bour ao  well  requited^  or  because  theae  be- 
ings had  acquired  an  insatiable  lust  of  mur- 
der, that,  wiien  the  jaila  were  emptied  of 
•tate  criminals,  the  assassins  attacked  the 
Bicitre,  aprison  where  ordinary  delinquents 
were  connned.  These  unhappy  wretches 
oAereda  degree  of  resistance  which  cost 
the  aaaailants  more  dear  than  any  they  had 
experienced  from  their  proper  victima. 
They  were  obliged  to  fire  on  them  with 
cannon,  and  many  hundreda  of  the  miaera- 
ble  creatures  were  in  this  way  exterminal- 
«d,  by  wretchea  worse  than  themaelves. 

No  exact  account  was  ever  made  of  the 
■umber  of  persona  murdered  during  this 
dreadful  period;  but  not  above  two  or 
three  honored  of  the  priaoners  arrested  for 
sute  offences  were  known  to  escape,  or  be 
diacharged,  and  the  most  moderate  compu- 
tation raises  the  number  of  those  who  fell 
to  two  or  three  thousand,  thonch  some  car- 
ry it  to  twice  the  extent  Trochod  an- 
nounced to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  that 
four  thousand  had  perished.  Some  exer- 
tion was  made  to  aave  the  lives  of  persons 
Imprisoned  for  debt,  whose  numbers,  with 
those  of  common  felons,  may  make  up  the 
balance  betwixt  the  number  slain  and  eight 
thousand  who  were  priaoners  when  the  mas- 
sacre began.  The  bodies  were  interred  in 
hasps,  in  immense  trenches,  prepared  be- 
forenand  by  order  of  the  Community  of  Pa- 
ris ;  but  their  bones  have  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  subterrsDcan  eatacomba,  which 


«  Tb*  books  or  Um  Hotel  6»  Vilfe  pisMrvs  evi- 
dsnM  of  this  fact.    BillMidde  VaraniiM  appeared 
ramoof  tfas  aaeaasina,  and  distribalod  the 
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form  the  general  charnel-house  of  the  city. 
In  thoae  melancholy  regions,  while  other  rel- 
ics of  mortality  lie  exposed  all  around,  the 
remaina  of  thoae  whoperiahed  in  the  massa- 
cres of  September  are  done  aecluded  firon 
the  eye.  The  vault  in  which  they  repose  ia 
closed  with  a  screen  of  freestone,  as  if  re- 
lating to  crimes  unfit  io  be  thought  of  even 
ih  the  proper  abode  of  death,  and  which 
France  would  willingly  hide  In  oblivion. 

In  the  meanwhile  Uie  reader  may  be  de- 
airoua  to  know  what  eSbrta  were  made  by 
the  Aasembly,  to' save  the  Uvea  of  ao  many 
Frenchmen,  or  to  put  a  stoaio  a  massacre 
carried  on  in  contempt  of  all  legal  interfer- 
ence, and  by  no  more  formidable  force  than 
that  of  two  or  three  hundred  atrocioua  fel- 
ons, often,  indeed,  diminished  to  only  fifty 
or  sixty.  He  might  reasonably  expect  that 
the  National  Representativea  would  have 
thundered  forth  some  of  those  decreee 
which  they  formeriy  directed  against  the 
Crovm,  and  the  Noblesse  ;  that  they  should 
have  repaired  bv  deputations  to  the  various 
sections,  called  out  the  National  Guards^ 
and  uMpealod  to  all,  not  only  that  were  sus- 
ceptible or  honour  or  humanity,  but  to  all 
who  had  the  breath  and  being  of  man,  to 
aupport  them  in  interrupting  a  series  of  hor- 
rors disffraceftil  to  mankind.  Such  an  ap- 
peal to  Uie  feelings  of  their  fellow-citizens 
made  them  at  last  successful  in  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre.  But  the  reign  of 
terror  was  now  out  in  its  commencement, 
and  men  had  not  yet  learned  that  there  lay 
a  refuge  in  the  eflorta  of  Despair. 

Instead  of  such  energy  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  principles  of  which 
they  boasted,  nothinff  could  be  more  timid 
than  the  conduct  of  the  Girondiats,  being 
the  only  party  in  the  Asaemblv  who  had  the 
power,  and  might  be  supposea  to  have  the 
mclination,  to  control  tne  course  of  crime. 

We  looked  carefully  throuffh  the  Moni- 
leun,  which  contain  the  official  account 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly  on  those 
dreadful  d^ya.  We  find  regular  entries  of 
many  patriotic  gifts^  of  such  importance  ae 
the  following : — A  fusee  from  an  English- 
man—a pair  of  hackney-coach  horses  from 
the  coar;i3tan— a  map  of  the  country  around 
Paria  frosa  a  lady.  While  enga^d  in  re- 
ceiving' and  regiatering  these  civic  dona- 
tions, tiieir  journal  beara  few  and  donbtAil 
references  to  the  massacres  then  in  pro- 
gress. The  Assembly  issued  no  decree 
against  the  slaughter^emanded  no  support 
Trom  the  public  force,  and  restricted  them- 
selves to  sending  to  the  murderers  a  pitiful 
deputation  of  twelve  of  their  number,  whose 
commission  seems  to  have  been  limited  te 
potition  for  the  safety  of  one  of  their  col- 
leagues belonging  to  the  Constitutional  fac- 
tion. With  difficulty  they  saved  him,  and 
the  celebrated  Abb^  Sicard,the  philanthro- 
pic instmcter  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  impris- 
oned aa  a  non-juring  prieat.  for  wn<mi  the 
waila  and  teara  of  ois  hapless  pupils  had 
procured  a  reprieve  even  from  the  assas- 
sins. Dusssult,  one  of  that  deputation,  dia- 
tingniahed  himself  by  the  effbru  which  he 
us^  to  persuade  the  murderers  to  desist. 
**  Return  to  your  place/'  said  one  of  the 
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rnfitM,  hi«  ttiM  erivwoned  with  blood. 
"  Yoa  Dare  made  us  Iom  too  mach  time. 
Returo  to  jour  boniMM,  and  leave  us  to 

OOfS." 

Pussault  went  back,  to  recount  to  tboee 
who  had  sent  him  what  he  bad  witnessed, 
and  how  he  had  been  recetved  \  and  conclu- 
ded with  the  exclamation,  ''Woe's  me, 
that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  hor- 
rors, without  the  power  ofetopping  them  V* 
ThcL.  Assembly  heard  the  detail,  and  remain- 
ed timid  and  silent  as  before. 

Where,  in  that  hour,  w^ro  the  men  who 
formed  tnetr  iudgment  upon  the  models 
presented  by  Plutarch,  their  feelinga  on  the 
wild  eloquence  of  Rousseaat  Where  were 
the  Girondists,  celebrated  by  one  of  their 
admirers,*  as  distinguished  by  good  morals, 
i^  severe  probity,  bv  a  profound  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  man,  oy  a  deep  sense  of  hia 
rights  and  his  duties,  by  a  sound,  constant, 
aud  immutable  love  of  order,  of  justice,  and 
of  liberty  f  Were  the  eye9  of  such  men 
blind,  that  they  could  not  see  the  blood 
which  flooded  for  four  days  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  f  were  their  ears  deadened, 
^at  they  could  not  hear  the  shouU  of  the 
murderers,  and  the  screams  of  the  victims  T 
or  were  their  voices  mute,  that  they  called 
not  upon  God  and  man— upon  the  very 
atones  of  Paris,  to  assist  them  in  interrupt- 
ing such  a  crime  f  Political  reasons  have, 
by  Royalist  writers,  been  supposed  to  fur- 
nish a  motive  for  their  scouiescence  j  for 
there  is,  according  to  civilians,  a  certain 
decree  of  careless  or  timid  imbecility, 
which  can  only  be  eiplaincd  as  having  its 
origin  in  fraud.  They  allege  that  the  Gi- 
rondists saw,  rather  with  pleasure  than  hor- 
rorj  the  atrocities  which  were  committed, 
while  their  enemies  the  Jacobins,  extermi- 
nating their  equally  hated  enemies  the  Con- 
stitutionalists and  Royalists,  took  on  them- 
aelves  the  whole  odium  of  a  glut  of  blood, 
which  must  soon,  they  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, disgust  the  sense  and  feeliDga  of  a 
country  ao  civilised  as  France.  We  re- 
main, nevertheless,  convinced,  that  Vergni- 
aud.  Brissot,  Roland,  and,  to  a  cerUinty, 
his  nigh-minded  wU*e,  would  bave.stoppcd 
the  massacres  of  September,  had  their 
courage  and  practical  skill  in  public  aflairs 
borne  any  proportion  to  the  conceit  which 
led  them  to  suppose,  that  their  vocation  lay 
fur  governing  such  a  nation  as  France. 

But  whatever  was  the  motive  of  their 
apathy,  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  near- 
ly silent  on  the  subject  of  the  'massacres, 
not  only  while  thry  were  in  pro^rrcss,  but 
fi)r  several  days  afterwards.  On  the  16th 
pf  September,  when  news  from  the  army 
on  the  frontiers  was  beginning  to  announce 
•uccasses,  and  when  the  panic  of  the  me- 
tropolis beffan  to  subside,  Veivniaud  adroit- 
ly charged  the  Jacobins  wiui  turning  on 
unhappy  prisoners  of  state  the  popular  re« 
■entment,  which  should  have  animated 
Ibem  with  bravery  to  march  oitt  against  the 
common  enemy.  He  mpbraided  aUo  the 
Commonitjr  of  Paris  with  the  assumption 
nf  unconstitutional  powers,  and  the  inhu- 


with  which  they  had  sbitd 
them }  but  his  speech  made  little  impras- 
sion,  so  much  are  deeds  of  omelty  apt  to 
become  familiar  to  men's  fe<»lings,  whe^ 
.of  frequent  reourrence.  When  the  int 
accounts  were  r^ad  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, of  the  massacrss  perpetraled  at 
Avignon,  the  President  fainted  away,  and 
tJie  whole  body  manifested  a  horror,  aa  w«U 
of  the  senses  as  of  the  mind }  and  now,  that 
a  far  more  cruel,  more  enduring,  more  ex- 
tensive train  of  murders  was  perpetraUd 
under  their  own  eye,  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly looked  on  in  apathy.  The  utmost 
which  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  could 
extract  from* them  was  a  decree,  that  in  fu- 
ture the  Community  should  be  aoawerahla 
with  their  own  lives  for  the  security  of  the 
prisoners  under  their  charge.  After  passing 
this  decree,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  be- 
ing the  second  Representative  Body  of  the 
French  nation,  dissolved  itkelf  according 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  J 0th  of  August,  to 
give  place  to  the  National  Convention. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  was,  in  its 
composition  and  its  character,  of  a  caste 
greatly  inferior  to  that  which  it  succeeded. 
The  flower  of  the  talents  of  France  had 
naturollv  centered  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, ancl,  by  an  absurd  rcmilation,  its  mem^ 
bers  were  incapacitated  from  being  re- 
elected ;  which  necessarily  occasionedtheir 
situation  being  in  many  instances  supplied 
by  persons  of  inferior  attainments.  Then 
the  destinies  of  the  first  Assembly  had  been 
fulfilled  in  a  more  loAy  manner.  They 
were  often  wrong,  often  absurd,  often  arro- 
^ut  and  preaumptuoua,  but  never  mean  or 
servile.  I'hcy  respected  Uie  liberty  of  de* 
bato,  and  even  amidst  the  bitterest  political 
discussions,  defended  the  persons  of  their 
colleagues,  however  much  opposed  to  them 
in  sentiment,  and  maintained  their  consti* 
tutionol  inviolability.  They  had  also  the 
great  advantage  of  being,  as  it  were,  free 
born.  They  were  indeed  placed  in  cap* 
tivity  by  their  removal  to  raris,  but  their 
courage  was  not  abated  ;  nor  did  they  make 
any  concessions  of  a  personal  kind  to  the 
ruflianv,  by  whom  they  were  at  times  per^ 
sonally  ill-used. 

But  the  second,  or  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, had,  on  the  oontrar}*,  been  captive  firom 
the  moment  of  their'  first  convocation. 
They  had  never  met  but  in  Paris,  and  wera 
inured  to  the  habit  of  patient  submission  to 
the  tribunes  and  the  refuse  of  the  city,  who 
repeatedly  broke  into  their  Hall,  andissued 
their  mandates  in  the  fona  of  petitione. ' 
On  two  memorable  occasions  they  showed 
too  distinctly,  tliat  considerations  of  person- 
al safety  could  overpower  their  sense  of 
public  duty.  Two-thirds  of  the  Represent* 
atives  joined  in  acquitting  La  Fayette,  and 
declared  by  doing  so  that  tliey  abhorred  the 
insurrection  of  the  SOth  of  June  j  yet,  wh«» 
that  of  the  10th  of  August  had  completed 
what  was  before  attempted  in  vain  upon  the 
occasion  preceding,  the  .Assemblv  unani- 
mously voted  the  deposition  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  committed  him  to  prison.  Sec- 
ondly, they  remained  silent  and  inactive 
during  all  the  horroza  of  Septcmhc^  anA 
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■Difered  the  oz«Nfttve  pcMrer  to  be  wrench- 
ed ont  of  their  henda  by  the  Community  of 
Piria,  tnd  used  before  their  eyes  for  the 
deetraction  of  many  thounnda  of  Freneh- 
■en,  whom  they  repreaeoted. 

It  must  be,  however,  remembered,  that 
the  LegialatiTO  Aaaembly  were  oppressed 
hj  difficttUiea  and  dtngera  the  most  dread- 
All  that  can  threaten  a  government  ^— the 
Moody  diacord  of  contendin({  factiooa,  the 


anna  of  fofeimera  menacing  the  fVoiitieri 
and  ciTil  war  breaking  out  in  the  piorinees. 
In  addition  to  tfaeae  aources  of  peril  and 
dismay,  there  were  three  divided  partiea 
within  the  Assembly  iUelf :  while  a  rival 
power,  equally  fondidahle  from  iu  andaoi* 
tv  and  its  crimes,  had  crop  ted  itself  in  pre- 
dominating authority,  like  that  of  the  Mauea 
da  Palais  over  the  feeble  moaarchs  of  tho 
Merovingian  dynasty. 
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Icelion  ^  J^MTcamteftvit  for  th€  NtiHtmai  ConvcHfton.— JaeoMfit  ore  eaty  aelioff«— 

Rigki  hand  Pmfjf^^/t  hitnd  Hde^Neuind  Membtn.—  Tkt  GinmdiaU  art  in  pot' 

acstion  qf  the  osUnmbU  Power—  They  detunmee  the  Jaeobin-  Ck^fky  butinetn  irregu^ 

r.—Mt^ai,  Robeepierre,  and  Danton,  supported  hu  the  Commw^ 


iarandfet  ^    ,  ^ ,    ^^ 

fdty  and  Populace  qf  Parte.— France' declaared  a  RepttbUe^'lhUte  e}  Brmutoick'a 
Campaigi^^NegleeU  the  FVeneh  Emigranto-^A  tardy  in  hie  Opendione  Ocaiytaa 
the  poorest  part  qf  Champagne,— Hie  Army  becomee  SieklfLr-Proepeae  qf  a  BatiU.^ 
Ihimouriex*9  Army  reentiied  with  Carmagnoiee.—The  Vuhe  reeolmee  to  Me^ud-^ 
Tl^oughte  on  the  conoequeneee  qfthat  Meamre—The  Retreat  diaoatnma.— TAa  £«•• 
grmila  diebanded  in  a  great  meaeure.-ReJteetione  on  their  Fate,— The  Prmteqf 

the  Jacobins.  These  supporters  of  order 
—we  know  no  better  name  to  aaaign  to 
them — ^were  chiefly  repreaentatives  of  tho 
departmenta,  where  electora  had  more  tini* 
to  diaeriminate  and  reflect,  than  when  un* 
der  the  influence  of  the  revolatioBafT  aoci- 
etiea  and  cluba  of  the  towna.  Yet  Nantea^ 
Bcwrdeanz,  Maraeillea,  Lyona,  and  othet 
towna,  chiefly  in  the  weat  and  aouth,  wer* 
disposed  toavpport  the  Girmdiata,  and  sent 
deputiea  favourable  to  their  aentimenta. 
Thna  the  Convention,  when   aaaombled. 


It  waa  of  course  the  object  of  each  party  to 
obtain  the  greateat  poeaible  majority  in  the 
National  Convention  now  to  be  aaaembled, 
for  arranging  upon  aome  new  footing  the 

Svemment  of  rraaee,  and  for  replacing 
It  Constitution  to  which  faith  had  been 
•o  repeatedly  awom. 

Tm  Jacooina  made  the'  moat  eneigetie 
•zertiona.  They  not  only  wrote  miaaivea 
throush  their  two  tftooaand  affiliated  aoeie- 
tiea,  but  aent  three  hundred  commtsaariea, 
or  delentea,  to  aoperintend  the  electiona 
in  the  mfferent  towns  and  departmental  to 
•zhoft  their  comndea  not  only  to  be  firm, 
but  to  be  enterpriaing ;  and  to  aeiie  with 
•trong  hand  the  aame  power  over  the  public 
force,  which  the  mother  aociety  posaeaaed 
in  Paris.  The  adriee  was  poured  into  will- 
in|[  ears ;  for  it  implied  the  aacred  ri^t 
of  tnaurrection,  with  the  concomitant  priv- 
ilegea  of  pillage  and  alaughter. 

The  power  of  the  Jocobina  waa  irresisti- 
ble in  Paria,  where  Robeapierre,  Danton, 
•nd  Marat,  who  ahared  the  high  placea  in 
their  ayna^o^e,  were  elected  by  as  im- 
mense majonty;  and  of  the  twenty  deputiea 
who  repreaented  Faria,  there  were  not 
lAMHre  five  or  aiz  unconnected  with  the  maa- 
aaeres.  Nor  were  they  any  where  unaucceaa- 
ful,  wheace  there  eziated  enough  of  their 
adnerenta  to  overawe  by.  threats,  clamour, 
and  violence,  the  impaortial  voice  of  the 
fnibiic. 

But  in  every  atate  there  ia  a  great  number 
of  men  who  love  order  for  itMlf,  and  for  the 
protection  it  afforda  to  property.  There 
were  also  a  great  many  persona  at  heart 
Rovaltsta,  either  pure  or  conatitutional, 
•no  all  theae  united  in  aending  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  deputiea,  who,  if  no  op- 
portunity occurred  of  reatoring  the  mon- 
archy, might  at  leaat  co-operate  with  the 
Oirondiata  and  more  moderate  Republicana 
III  saving  the  life  of  the  unfortnnate  Louii, 
•ad  In  protecting  men'a  livea,  and  property 
fti  geivsral,  fron  the  infuriale  violeace  of 


atill  pioacnted  the  appearance  of  two  atrong 
partiea  ;  aad  the  feeoleneaa  of  that,  which^ 
beinff  moderate  in  ita  vie%ra,  onl^  aonght  to 
act  defensively,  conaiated  not  in  want  of 
numbers,  hot  in  want  of  energy. 

It  waa  nu  good  omen,  that  on  taking  their 
placea  in  tLe  Assembly,  these  Jaat  assumed 
the  Right  Side  ;  a  position  which  seemed 
doomed  to  defeat,  since  it  had  been  sue* 
cessively  occupied  by  the  anppreaaed  par* 
ties  of  moderate  RoyaKata  and  Conatito* 
tionalista.  There  irse  defbat  in  the  very 
sound  of  the  parU  droit,  whereas  the  lefV> 
hand  position  had  always  been  that  of  vie* 
tor)'.  Men'a  minda  are  moved  by  amaU  in^ 
cidenta  in  dubioua  timea.  Even  tiiia  choice 
of  aeats  made  an  impression  upon  spectators 
and  auditors  unfavourable  to  we  Girondists, 
as  all  naturally  shriuk  from  a  union  with 
l|^d  fortune.  There  was  a  coosiderahle 
partv  of  tteutral  members^  who,  without 
joining  themselves  to  the  Girondists,  affecl* 
ed  to  judge  impartially  betwizt  the  cob* 
tending  parties.  They  were  chiefly  men  of 
consciences  too  timid  to  bo  all  the  lengths 
of  the  Jacobins,  but  also  of  too  timid  nervM 
to  oppose  them  openly  and  boldly.  Theed 
were  sure  to  succumb  on  all  oecasiona, 
when  the  Jaeobina  judged  it  neoeaaary  to 
uae  their  favourite  argumenl  of  popular 
terror. 

The  Girondista  took  peoaesaion,  howe^ 
er,  of  all  oetenaible  marka  of  power.  Daft- 
too  waa  diamiaaed  fWrn  hia  plaoeas  Miufah 
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lir  of  Jatlj^ce ;  and  they  wera.  m  fv  as 
mmn  oiBcial  name  and  title  covld  bestow 
it  on  them,  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  aothority  of 
goTemiDent  Bot  the,  ill-fated  regalation 
which  excluded  mtniaten  from  aeata  in  the 
Aaaembly,  and  conaequently  flrom  any  right 
aave  that  of  defence,  proved  aa  fatal  to 
thoae  of  the  new  syatem,  aa  it  had  done  to 
the  execative  gOFornment  of  Louia. 

Our  remarka  upon  the  policy  of  the  great 
ehange  from  monarchy  to  a  republic,  will 
be  more  in  olace  elaewhere.  Indeod,  vio- 
lent aa  the  enange  aounded  in  words,  there 
waa  not  auch  an  importai^t  alteration  in  ef- 
fect aa  to  produce  ^nuch  aenaation.  '  The 
Cofiatltation  of  1791  was  a  democ/acy  to  all 
iatenta  and  purpoaea.  leaving  little  power 
with  the  King,  and  that  littls  aubject  to  be 
•o  much  cramped  and  straitened  in  ita  ope- 
ration, that  tne  royal  authority  was  even 
•mailer  in  practice  than  it  had  been  limited 
fa  theory.  When  to  tliia  ta  added,  that 
Lovta  waa  a  priaoner  amongst  hia  aobjecta, 
aeting  nnder  the  most  aovere  restraint,  and 
endangering  hia, life  every  time  heattemot- 
ed  to  execute  his  constitutional  power,  he 
muat  long  have  beer  held  rather  an  incum- 
bnnoe  on  the  motiona  and  conncila  of  the 
■tale,  than  aa  one  of  ita  •efficient  conatitutcd 
mthorities.  The  nominal  change  of  the 
•yatem  of  government  acarcely  made  a 
greater  alteration  in  the  internal  condition 
of  France,  than  the  chan^  of  a  sign  makea 
vpon  a  house  of  entertainment,  where  the 
buaineaa  of  the  tavern  ia  carried  on  in  the 
aaaal  way,  althoosh  the  place  ia  no  longer 
diatin^iahed  aa  tne  King'a  Head. 

While  France  waa  thus  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated within,  b^  chanoe,  by  crime,  by  the 
most  bitter  political  factiona,  the  dawn  of 
that  courae  of  victorjr  had  alreadv  riaen  on 
the  flpontiera,  which,  in  ita  noon-oay  aplen- 
ioar,  waa  te  blaze  fiercely  over  all  Europe. 
It  ia  not  owr  "porpoae  to  detail  military 
Aventi  at  preaent ;  we  ahall  hate  but  too 
many  of  tnem  to  diacuss  hereafter.  We 
ahall  barely  atate,  that  the  Duke  of  Bmna- 
wtck'a  campaign,  eonaidered  aa  relative  to 
kia  proclamation,  forms  too  good  an  illua- 
tration  of  the  holy  text,  "  Pnde  goeth  be- 
fore deatraction,  and  a  haughty  apirit  before 
a  fUl."  The  Duke  waa  at  the  head  of  a 
•plendid  army,  which  had  been  joiaed  by 
Bfleen  thonaand  emigranta  in  the  fineat 
state  of  equipment,  burning  with  seal  to 
reeene  the  King,  and  avenge  themaelvea  on 
thoae  by  whom  they  had  been  driven  fVom 
their  country.  From  wjiat  fktality  it  is  hard 
to  conceive,  but  the  Duke  of  Brunawick 
■••ms  to  have  looked  with  a  certain  degree 
of  coldness  and  auspicion  on  those  troops, 
whose  chivalroua  vdour  and  high  birth 
called  them  to  the  van,  instead  of  the  rear, 
in  which  the  Creneralisaimo  waa  pleased  to 
detain  them.  The  chance  of  aucceaa  that 
aiight  justly  have  been  expected  from  the 
fiery  eneri^y  which  was  the  verv  soul  of 
French  chivalry,  firom  the  fbar  which  auch 
an  army  might  have  inapired,  or  perhapa 
IW>m  tht  frienda  whom  they  might  have 
fimnd,  was  alto^|ether  leat.  There  was 
something  ia  thia  extraordinary  conduct, 
whtob  almost  vindicaled  the  soapicion  that 
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Pruaaia  was  warring  on  her  own  aecomt. 
and  was  not  disposed  to  owe  too  much  of 
the  expected  success  to  the  valour  of  Obm 
emigrants.  And  it  escaped  not  the  rsmarlc, 
both  of  the  emigranta  and  the  French  at 
large,  that  Longwy  and  Verdun  were  os- 
tentatiously taken  poasesaion  of  by  the  al- 
lies, not  under  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France,  or  the  Comte  d'Artois,  but  in  that 
of  the  Emperor ;  which  appeared  to  give 
colour  to  the  invidious  report,  that  the 
allies  were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  coat 
of  their  assistance  at  the  expenae  of  the 
French  line  of  frontier  towns.  Neither  did 
the  Duke  use  his  fine  army  of  Prussiana,  or 
direct  the  motiona  of  the  Austriana  under 
Clairfoit,  to  any  greater  advantage.  He 
had,  indeed,  the  troops  of  the  Great  Fred- 
erick ;  but  under  the  command  of  an  irres- 
plute  and  incapable  leader,  it  was  the 
sword  of  Scanderbeg  in  the  hands  of  a 
boy. 

This  tardiness  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
movements  intimated  a  latent  doubt  of  hia 
own  capacity  to  conduct  the  campaign. 
The  superiority  of  his  veteran  and  finely 
disciplined  forces  over  the  disorganised 
army  of  Dumouries,  reinforced  as  it  was 
by  crowds  of  Federatea,  who  were  perfect 
strangers  to  war,  would  have  bean  best  dis- 
played by  bold  and  rapid  movements,  evinc« 
ing  at  once  activity  and  combination,  and 
alarming  raw  troopa  by  aaense  of  danger, 
not  in  front  alone,  but  on  every  point  Each 
day  which  theae  new  aoldiera  apent  un- 
fought,  was  one  step  towarda  military  disci« 
pline,  and  what  is  more,  towarda  military 
confidence.  The  general  who  had  threat- 
ened ao  hard,  aeemed  to  suspend  his  blow 
in  indecision ;  and  he  remained  trifling  on 
the  frontiera,  "  when  Frederick,  had  ha 
been  in  our  front,*'  aaid  the  French  gene- 
ral, "  Would  long  aince  have  driven  va  back 
upon  Chalona." 

The  result  of  ao  many  falaa  ateps  begaa 
aoon  to  appear.  Brunswick,  whose  army 
waa  deficient  in  battering  guna,  though  en» 
teriiig  France  on  a  frontier  of  fortificaUooa. 
waa  arrested  by  the  obstinate  defence  or 
Thionville.  Having  at  length  decided  to 
advance,  he  apent  nine  days  in  marching 
thirty  leagues,  but  omitted  to  possess  him- 
self jof  the  defiles  of  Argonnes,  by  which 
alone  the  army  of  Lvckner  could  co-ope- 
rate with  that  of  Dumouries.  The  allied 
general  now  found  himaelf  in  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  province  of  Champagne, 
branded  for  )ta  poverty  and  aterili^r  wita 
the  unseemly  name  La  CAamflogiM  Fotn/* 
fmac,  where  he  found  difficulty  to  subsist 
his  arn^y.  Meantime,  if  com  and  forag« 
were  scarce,  grapes  and  melona  were,  un- 
fortunately, plenty.  These  laat  fruits  are 
so  proverbially  unwholeaome,  that  the  ma* 

g'stratea  of  Liege,  and  aome  other  towns, 
rbid  the  peasanta  to  bring  tliem  to  market 
under  pain  of  confiacation.-  It  waa  the  first 
time  such  delicacies  had  been  presented  to 
the  hyperborean  appotitea  of  the  Pruaaiana  j 
and  tney  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
thou^  the  name  penal^  was  annexed  to 
the  banquet,  as  to  that  which  produced  tha 
first  traiMgression*   They  ata  and  died,    h 
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Iklal  dyMttUirbroka  oat  in  the  camp,  which 
■wept  the  aoidiera  awa^  hy  hmdreda  in  a 
day,  annk  the  spirita  of  the  siuriTon,  and 
eeemi  to  have  totally  broken  the  courage 
of  their  commander. 

Two  eonrief  remained  to  the  embarraas- 
•d  general.  One  waa.  to  make  hia  way  by 
giTing  battle  to  the  French,  by  attacking 
them  ip  the  atrong  poaltion  which  they 
had  been  permitted  to  occopy,  notwith- 
■tanding  the  eaae  with  which  they  might 
have  been  anticipated.  It  it  true,  Uumou- 
riei  had  been  very  strongly  reinforced. 
France,  from  all  her  departments,  had  read- 
ily ponred  forth  many  thousanda  of  her 
fiery  youth,  from  city  and  town.  Tillage  and 
grange  and  farm,  to  protect  the  frontiers, 
at  once,  fVom  the  invasion  of  foreigners, 
and  the  occupation  of  thouaands  of  venge- 
ftl  emigrants.  They  were  undisciplined, 
inleed,  out  full  of  seal  -and  courage,  heat- 
ed and  excited  by  the  scenes  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  ittilamea  by  the  flofid  eloouence, 
tiie  songs,  dances,  and  aignal-woros  with 
which  it  had  been  celebrated.  Above  all, 
thejr  were  of  a  country,  which,  of  all  oth- 
ers in  Europe,  has  been  most  familiar  with 
war,  and  tne  youth  of  which  are  most  ea- 
■Hr  rendered  amenable  to  military  disci- 
pline. 

But  to  these  new  levies  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  might  have  safely  opposed  the 
ardent  valour  of  the  emigrants,  men  de- 
■eended  of  families  whose  deeds  of  chival- 
ly  fill  the  registers  of  Europe;  men  by 
whom  the  road  to  Paris  waa  regarded  as 
that  which  was  to  conduct  them  to  victory, 
to  honour,  to  the  rescue  of  their  King,  to 
tennion  with  their  families,  to  the  recovery 
of  their  patrimony  3  men  accustomed  to 
eensider  dibgrace  as  more  dreadful  bjr  far 
than  death,  and  who  claimed  as  their  birth- 
right, military  renown  and  the  use  of  arms. 
In  one  skirmish,  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
emigrant  cavalry  had  defeated,  with  great 
•laughter,  a  column  of  the  Carmagnoles, 
as  the  republican  levies  were  called.  They 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their 
opponents  had  the  pleasure  to  count  among 
the  slain  a  conaiderable  number  of  the  aa- 
•aasins  <tf  September. 

But  the  French  general  had  more  confi- 
dence in  the  Carmagnole  levies,  from  which 
hia  military  geiiua  derived  a  valuable  sup- 
port, than  Brunswick  thouriit  proper  to 
pepoee  in  the  chivalroua  gulantoy  of  the 
French  noblesse.  He  could  only  be  brought 
to  engage  in  one  action,  of  artillery,  near 
Valmy,  which  waa  attended  with  no  mark- 
ed consequence,  and  then  issued  his  order 
for  a  retreat  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Comte 
d'Artoia,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  line 
from  which  he  waa  deacended,  and  the 
throne  to  which  he  has  now  socceeded. 
entreated,  almost  implored,  a  recall  or 
tbia  fatal  order :  in  vain  that  he  ofTsred  in 
person  to  head  the  emigrant  foreea,  and.to 
arsume  with  them  the  most  deaperato  post 
in  the  battle,  if  the  Oeneralisaimo  would 
permit  it  to  be  fought.  But  the  Duke,  obatl- 
■ato  in  bia  ieaponding  in  proportion  to  hia 
Ibrmer  Dresamption,  waa  not  of  that  high 
aUad  whiob  adopta  basaidois  eouiiaeU  in 


desperate  cases.  He  saw  hia  artty  inoal- 
denng  away  around  him,  beheld  the  French 
forming  in  h if  rear,  knew  that  the  reaour* 
ces  of  Prussia  were  unequal  to  a  prolonged 
war,  and,  aHer  one  or  two  feeble  attempt* 
to  negotiate  for  the  safety  of  the  captiw 
Louis,  he  waa  at  len^  contented  to  acoep* 
an  implied  permission  to  retreat  without 
molestation.  He  raised  his  camp  on  thm 
90th  of  September,  and  left  benind  him 
abundant  marks  of  the  dreidftil  atete  to 
which  his  army  was  reduced. 

When  we  look  back  on  these  evento.  and 
are  aware  of  Dumouries's  real  opimona, 
and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  Ihto 
of  the  King,  we  have  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  might,  bv  ao- 
tive  and  prompt  exertions,  have  eluded  that 
^neral's    delensive  measnrea;    nay,  that 

tudicious  negotiation  might  have  induced 
lim,  on  certain  pointa  being  conceded,  to 
have  united  a  oart  at  least  of  hia  forcei 
with  those  of  the  emigranta  in  a  mareh  to 
Paris,  for  tlie  Kind's  reacue,  and^the  puniah* 
ment  of  the  Jacobina. 

But  had  the  restoration  of  Louia  XVI. 
taken  place  by  the  armed  hand  of  the  emi- 
grants and  the  allies,  the  fin%l  event  ef  the 
war  must  still  have  been  distant.  Almost 
the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  absolute  monarchy  with  all  its  eyila  i 
and  yet  it  must  have  been  the  object  pf  the 
emisranto,  in  case  of  sncceaSf  again  to 
eataBlish,  not  only  royalty  in  its  utmost 
prerogative,  but  all  the  oppressive  privily* 
ges  and  feudal  subjections  which  the  Revo- 
lution  bad  awept  away.  Much  waa  to  have 
been  dreaded,  too,  m>m  the  avidity  of  ihm 
Btrangera,  whoae  arms  bad  aaaiated  the  im- 

Erisoned  Louis,  and  much  more  from  what 
aa  aince  been  aptly  termed  the  Beaction» 
which  must  have  taken  place  upon  a  coua- 
ter-revolution.  It  was  greatly  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  the  emigrants,  alwaya  deem^ 
ing  too  lightly  of  the  ranks  beneath  them^ 
incensed  by  the  murder  of  their  frienda. 
and  atung  by  their  own  private  wronga  ana 
insulto,  would,  if  aucceaaful,  have  treated 
the  Revolution  not  as  an  exertion  of  the 
public  will  of  France  to  free  the  country 
from  public  grievances,  but  as  a  JaeqiurU, 
(whicJi  in  aome  of  ite  scenea  it  too  much  re* 
sembled,)  a  domestic  treason  of  the  vasaale 
against  their  liege  lords.  It  waa  the  will 
of  Providence,  that  the  experience  of 
twenty  yean  and  upwards  should  makfl 
manifest,  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  itself 
concessions  to  the  defeated,  ae  far  as  jua- 
tice  .demanda  them,  ia  the  only  mode  of 
deriving  permanent  and  aecure  peace. 

The  retreat  of  the  J'maaians  was  execu- 
ted in  the  worst  possible  order,  aa  ia  naual- 
ly  the  case  of  auch  a  manaavre  when  un- 
provided for,  and  executed  by  troopa  who 
had  been  led  to  expect  a  very  difierent 
movement.  But  if  to  them  it  wae  a 
DM  of 


disgrace,  it  1 
nafortanato  emigrante  who  had  joined  their 
ataadard,  the  aignal  of  utter  despair  and 
ruin.     These  .   — 

gentleaaen,  w 
provided  from 


le  corpa  were  composed  of 
who,  called  suddenly  andua- 
}m  their  (aniiliea  aad  hPie% 
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UA  mAf  hnm^i  witk  tfrab  wMh  modermto 
mum  CM  Bomy  aa  could  be  raited  in  u 


Booey 
MMmncj,  wbich  they  ba^  fondly  con- 
■•ived  would  be  of  very  brief  duration. 
They  had  eipended  moat  of  their  funda 
ia-MOTiding  thenaelvea  with  horaea,  arroa, 
ana  equipmenta  ■  aome  part  nuat  have  been 
laid  out  in  their  aeceaaary  aubaiatence,  for 
they  aerred  chiefly  at  their  bwn  expense — 
and perhapa,  aa  misht  have  been  expected 
anoBf  hi^-aptriteu  and  high-bom  youtha. 
their  alender  ftinda  had  not  been  raanaoed 
with  aa  eeoaomlCal  view  of  the  poaeibility 
of  the  reveraea  which  had  taken  place.  In 
th«  eonfuaioa  aad  diaorder  of  the  retreat, 
their  bamge  waa  plundered  by  their  aux- 
Uiariea,  tnat  ia  to  aay,  by  the  diaorderlv 
Pnaaiaa  aoldiera,  who  had  ahaken  loose  all 
diaeipliee ;  and  they  were  in  moat  eases 
ndueed  for  inatant  maintenance  to  sell 
their  honea  at  auch  paJt/y  pricea  aa  they 
aeuld  obtain.  To  end  the  history  of  auch 
of  thia  devoted  army  aa  had  been  engaged 
in  the  I>uke  of  Brunawick's  campaign,  they 
were  disbanded  at  JuUera,  in  November 
179t. 

The  blindaeaa  of  aovereigna,  who,  atill 
aoatlnning  a  war  on  France,  anffered  such 
ftnv^  troof  to  be  diaaoWed  for  want  of  the 
meana  or  'tdpport,  waa  inexcuaable ;  their 
eold  and  hara-hearted  conduct  towarda  a 
body  of  genUemea,  who,  if  politically 
wrong,  were  at  leaat  devoted  to  the  cause 
fbr  which  Aaatri^  asserted  that  ahe  con- 
tiaaed  in  arms,  vraa  eoually  unwise  and  un» 
geaeroua.  Theae  gallant  gentlemen  might 
have  upbraided  the  ICingB  who  had  encour- 
Mod,  and  eapeciaUv  the  oeaeral  who  led. 
thia  ill-fiMed  espeattion,  In  the  wordo  or 
Shekapeare,  if  Be  had  been  kaown  to 
them,-- 

**  Hsst  thou  not  spoke  llks  thunder  on  our  sids, 
Bsen  f  worn  oor  iio1dier--biddinff  us  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  Ibrtnne,  and  thy  strongth  T** 

Bat  the  reproachea  of  thoao  who  have  no 
FiBedy  but  the  ezpoeition  of  their  wronga, 
aeMom  reach  the  ear*  of  the  poweifWlby 
whom  thoae  wroaia  have  been  committea. 
It  la  not  difficuU  to  conceive  the  agony 
with  which  these  Imntshed  gentlemen  uian- 
doHed  all  hopes  of  saving  the  life  of  their 
King,  and  the  recovery  of  their  rank  aad 
flbrtnne.  AU  their  proud  vaunts  of  expect- 
ed anceeaa  were  loat,  or  converted  into 
aerpenta  to  sting  them.  They  had  no  hope 
before  them,  and,  what  is  worst  to  men  of 
high  spirit,  they  had  fallen  with  scarce  a 
Mow  struck  for  honoor,  far  leaa  for  victory. 
They  were  now  doomed,,  auch  aa  eould,  to 
exercise  fbr  mere  subsistence  the  proeecu- 
tion  of  sciences  and  arts,  which  they  had 
oaltivatod  to  adorn  proaperity— to  wander 
ia  foreign  landa,  aad  live  upon  the  preca- 
rious charity  of  foreign  powera,  embittered 
everywhere  bjr  the  reflections  oiTsome.  who 
pitied  the  folly  that  could  forfeit  nak  and 
pfeperty  for  a  mere  point  of  honour ;  aad 
«r  othen.  who  aaw  in  them  the  eaemiea  of 
mlioBal  liberty,  and  upbraided  them  with 
the  ehargt,  that  their  miafbrtunea  were  Ae 
aaceeaary  conilBqiieace  of  their  arbitrary 
ciptea 


It  alight  have  ia  aome  defree  mitia 
their  calamity,  could  some  gifted  sage  liava 
sbown  them,  at  auch  distance  aa  the  Legia- 
later  <^  Israel  beheld  the  Fromisod  Land 
from  Mount  Piagah,  the  final  restoration  of 
the  royal  houae,  in  whose  cause  they  had 
suffered  shipwreck  of  their  all.  Bat  how 
many  perished  in  the  wilderness  of  misfor- 
tune which  intervened— how  few  survived 
the  twenty  years  wandering  which  conduct* 
ed  to  thia  promised  point !  and  of  thosa 
few,  who,  war-woin  aad  wearied  by  misfnr* 
tunes,  survived  the  restoration  of  royoltf , 
how  very  few  were  rewarded  by  more  than 
the  disinterested  triumph  which  Uiey  felt 
on  that  joyful  occaaion !  and  how  many 
might  use  the  simile  of  a  royalist  of  Britain 
on  a  similar  occasion, — "The  fleece  m 
Gideon  remained  dry,  while  the  hoped-fot 
restoration  shed  showers  of  blesainga  on  all 
France  beside  !'' 

The  emigrJnt  regiments,  under  the  con»* 
mand  of  the  l^ince  of  Cond^,  had  anotliet 
and  a  nobler  fate.  They  retained  their 
arms,  and  signaliaed  themselves  by  thei» 
exertions  ^  were  consumed  by  the  sword^ 
and  in  toils  of  service,  and  died  at  least  the 
death  of  aoldiem,  mourned,  and  not  unre- 
vengcd.  But  they  were  wastine  their  de* 
voted  courage  in  the  service  of  foreifaers  | 
and  if  their  gallantry  was  gratified  oy  the 
defeat  of  those  whom  they  regarded  aa  the 
murderers  of  their  King  and  aa  usurpeie  of 
their  righto,  they  mij^t  indeed  (eel  that 
their  revenge  was  satiated,  but  scarce  in 
any  sense  could  they  regard  their  victoriea 
aa  serviceable  to  the  cause  to  which  they 
had  sacrificed  their  country,  their  poaaea- 
aions,  their  hopes,  their  lives.  Their  fato^ 
though  on  a  much  more  extenaive  soale^ 
much  resembles  that  of  the  officers  of  the 
Scottish  army  in  1690,  who,  following  the 
fortunes  of  Jamea  II.  to  France,  were  at 
length  compelled  to  form  thenkselves  into 
a  battalion  of  privatea,  and,  lAer  doing  ma^ 
ny  feato  of  galKntry  in  the  service  of  the 
country  where  they  found  refuge,  at  length 
melted  away  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  privations  of  military  aervice.  Hia^ 
tory,  while  she  is  called  upon  to  censure 
or  commend  the  actions  of  mankind  aecor* 
dins  to  the  rules  of  immutable  justice,  ia 
no  lesa  bound  to  lament  the  brave  and  gen- 
erous, who.  pnferring  the  dictates  of  hon- 
ourable feeling  to  those  of  prudence,  are 
hurried  into  couraea  which  may  be  doubtful 
in  policy,  aad  perhapa  in  patriotism,  but  to 
which  they  are  urged  by  the  diainterested 
wish  of  (discharging  what  they  account  a 
cooscieatioua  duty.  The  emigranto  were 
impolitic,  perhaps,  in  leaving  France, 
though  tnat  conduct  had  many  apologiea  [ 
and  their  entrance  into  their  country  ia 
arma  to  brinff  back  the  despotic  systen, 
which  Louis  XVI.  and  the  whole  aatioa, 
save  themselves,  had  renounced,  wee  ae 
enterprise  unwisely  aad  unjustly  undertak- 
en. But  the  cauae  they  embraced  waa  one 
dear  to  all  the  prejudicea  of  the  rank  and 
aentimenta  in  which  they  had  bean  brought 
up :  their  loyal  purpoae  in  its  deibnce  ia 
indiaputoble  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  eon* 
denu  them  for  following  one  ^xlrerae^ 
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when  the  most  violent  and  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings were,  in  the  sight  of  all  Enrope. 
urging  another^  so  bloodj,  black,  and  fatal 
•a  that  of  the  uctioo  which  now  domineer- 
ed in  Paris,  and  constrained  men,  whose 
pre)adicea  of  birth  or  education  were  in 
nvour  of  fVeedom,  to  loathe  the  T%rj  name 
of  France,  and  of  the  Revolution. 

The  tame  and  dishonoorable  retreat  of 
tiie  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  his  Prussians. 
mturaUy  elated  the  courage  of  a  proud  ana 
iBuitial  people.  Recruits  flowea  into  the 
Beimblican  ranks  from  every  department } 
una  the  generals,  Custine  on  tne  Rhine, 
and  Montes«juiott  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  with 
Dumouries  m  the  Netherlands,  knew  how 
Co  avail  themselves  of  these  reinforce- 
ments, which  enabled  them  to  assume  the 
offensive  on  all  parts  of  the  extensive  south- 
oastem  frontier  of  France. 

The  attack  of  Savoy,  whose  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  brother-in-law  or 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  had  naturally  been 
active  in  the  cause  of-  the  Bourbons,  was 
euceeaafuUy  commenced,  and  carried  on 
by  General  Monteaqniou  alreadjf  mention- 
od,  a  French  noble,  and  an  aristocrat  of 
course  by  birth,  and  as  it  was  Believed,  by 
principle,  but  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
want  of  experienced  leaders  had  compelled 
|he  ruling  party  at  Paris  to  commit  the 
OMumand  of  an  armv.  He  served  them 
well,  possessed  himself  of  Nice  and  Cham- 
beii,  and  threatened  even  Italy. 

On  the  oentre  of  the  same  line  of  fron- 
tier, Cnstiae,  an  excellent  soldier  and  a 
fierce  republican,  took  Spires,  Oppenheim, 
Wonna,  finally  the  stronk  city  of  Mentx, 
and  spread  dismay  througn  that  portion  of 
the  Germanic  empire.  Adoptii^K  tiie  re- 
publican language  of  the  day,  ne  thundered 
forth  peraonal  vengeance,  denounced  in 
the  most  broad  and  insalting  terms,  against 
•ueh  princes  of  the  Germanic  body  as  had 
distinguiahed  themselves  by  seal  against 
the  Revolution  ;  and  what  was  eaually  for- 


e,  he  preached  to  their  subjects  the 
fiattaring  and  exciting  doctrinea  or  the  Re- 
publicans, and  invited  them  to  join  in  the 
•acred  league  of  the  oppresMd  people 
against  princes  and  magistrates,,  who  nan  so 
long  held  over  them  an  uaurped  power. 

But  the  successes  of  Dumouries  were  of 
a  more  decided  and  more  grateful  character 
to  the  ruling  men  in  the  Convention.  He 
had  a  heavier  taak  than  either  Custine  or 
Mootosquiou;  but  his  lively  and  fertile 
unaginaaon  had  already  devised  modes  of 
•0A(|uest  with  the  imperfect  means  he  pos- 


sessed.    The    difference    between    

mantlers  is  the  same  as  between  mechan- 
ics. A  workman  of  commonplace  tal- 
ents, however  expert  custom  and  habit 
may  have  made  him  in  the  nse  of  hie  «idt 
naiy  tools,  ia  at  a  loss  when  d^wived  of 
those  which  be  is  accustomed lo  work  with. 
The  man  of  invention  and  geniue  finds  out 
resources,  and  contrives  to  m^e  such  im- 
plements as  the  moment  supplies,  anawer 
nis  purpose,  as  well,  and  perhaps  better, 
than  a  regular  chest  of  working  utonails. 
The  ideas  of  the  ordinary  man  are  lite  a 
deep-rutted  road,  througH  which  his  ima- 
gination moves  slowly,  sad  without  depart- 
ing from  the  track ;  those  of  the  man  of 
genius  ore  like  an  avenue,  clear,  open,  and 
smooth,  on  which  he  may  traverse  as  ocq»» 
sion  requires. 

Dumouries  was  a  roan  of  genius,  ra» 
source,  and  invention  ;  Clairfait,  who  waa 
opposed  to  him,  a  brave  and  excellent  eolr 
dier,  but  who  had  no  idea  of  strategic  or  taoi; 
tics,  save  those  current  during  the  Seven 
Years  War.  The  former  knew  so  well 
hof(  to  employ  the  fire  and  easerness  of  hie 
Carmagnoles,  of  whose  blood  ne  was  by  no 
means  chary,  and  how  to  prevent  the  co** 
sequences  of  their  want  of  discipline,  bf 
reserves  of  his  most  steady  and  experieni>> 
ed  troops,  that  he  gave  Clairfait  a  signd 
defeat  at  Jemappes,  on  the  6th  Novenmer. 
1792.  ' 

It  was  then  that  both  Austria  and  Europe 
had  reason  to  regret  the  absurd  policy  of 
Joseph  II.,  both  in  indisposing  the  inhabit 
ants  towards  his  government,  and,  in  tha 
fine  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
dismantling  the  iron  girdle  of  fortified 
towns,  with  which  the  wisdom  of  £urc»pa 
had  invested  the  frontier.  Clairfait,  who, 
though  defeated,  was  too  good  a  disciplina- 
rian to  be  routed,  had  to  retreat  on  a  coun- 
try unfriendly  to  the  Austrians,  from  recol- 
lection of  their  own  recent  insurrection, 
and  divested  of  all  garrison  towns  ;  which 
must  have  been  severe  checks,  particularly 
at  this  period,  to  the  incursion  of  a  revolu- 
tionary army,  more  fitted  to  win  battles  by 
its  impetuosity,  than  to  overcome  obstaclee 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  long  and 
patient  sieges. 

As  matters  stood,  the  battle  of  Jamappee 
was  won,  and  the  Austrian  Netheriands  were 
fully  conquered  without  fiirther  combat  by 
the  French  general.  We  shall  leave  himia 
his  triumph,  and  retam  to  the  fatal  acaaai 
acting  in  Paris. 
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JkeMMt  dtUnmmi  i^poii  tt<  JSxcetiltoii  of  LovU-^Progrem  om^  JUatonM  i^ikM  Kimg  • 
iMfOfmlmrilf.'^OvnmditU  taktn  by  wmtprhe,  by  «  fropotal/erUU  AbmUiitm  pf  K9f^ 
'  '  tktJmtobim.^Propo9(Uemrried.^Tk9UMki$omthtNtw83ftiemirOov» 
mfortd  wUk  that  ef  Rome,  Cfretet,  Amerie;  and  other  Republiam 
Bimim^^Emtkmnaem  tkroughoui  fVanee  at  the  Change^FoUiee  U  gaoe  birth  to^And 
OJHMi.— ifeiMMMfUf  qf  Art  deetroyed. — Madame  Roland  inlcrpotct  fo  oame  the  life 
qfthe  Kmg.^Barrrre. — GirondieU  mooefor  a  Departmental  Legion^Carried-~Re» 
voted— and /Hroadiate  dtfeaUd.^The  Avthority  qf  the  Community  qfParie  para- 
■aeamid  eotn  ooer  the  Conveniion,^J}o€umente  qf  the  Iron-Cheet. — Parattet  betwist 
CharUe  Land  Louie  XVL--Motion  by  Pethion,  that  the  King  ehoutdbe  TrUdbtfort 
the  ConnenUon, 

•ession  of  the  miniatrj.  Thua  the  ThinI 
EtUte  oTercame  the  two  privileged  cliaa- 
ea,  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  egainat  th« 
Crown ;  La  Fayette  and  the  Conatitation- 
aliats  trittmphed  over  the  Moderatet,  who 
desired  lo  aiTord  the  King  the  abetter  and 
bulwark  of  an  intermediate  Senate ;  and 
then,  after  creating  a  Constitution  aa  aemo* 
cratieal  aa  it  could  be,  leaving  a  name  and 
semblance  of  Royalty,  they  aunk  under  the 
Girondiatfl,  who  were  diapoaed  altogether 
to  diapenae  widi  that  ombol.  In  thta  way 
it  appeared  to  the  people  that  the  King  was 
their  natural  enemy,  and  that  the  royal  in- 
terest was  directly  oppoaed  to  a  reTolntion 


It  is  menUy  to  be  remarked,  that  Crime, 
m  well  ea  Relimon,  haa  her  aacramental  aa- 
Mciationa,  fitted  for  the  purposea  to  which 
•be  deairea  to  pledge  her  votariea.  When 
Catiline  impoaed  an  oath  on  hia  fellow- 
•onepirators,  a  alave  waa  murdered,  and  hia 
Uooa  mingled  with  the  bererage  in  which 
tlwy  pledged  each  other  to  their  treason 
•gmnat  the  republic.  The  moat  deaperate 
mstineen  and  piratea  too  have  believed, 
that  by  engaffing  their  aaabciatoa  in  tome 
crime  of  a  deep-  and  atrocioua  nature,  ao 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  feelinga  of  human- 
ity as  to  strike  with  horror  all  who  ahonld 
liear  of  it,  they  made  their  allegiance  more 
completely  their  own ;  and,  aa  remorse  ia 
Bseleae  where  retreat  >  is  impossible,  that 
they  thaa  rendered  them  in  future  the  dea- 
perate and  unscrupulous  tools,  necessa- 
ly  for  the  deaperate  designs  of  tncir  lead- 
era. 

In  like  inanher.  the  Jacobins,~who  had 
now  taXi  poaaeasion  of  the  pasaions  and 
confidence  of  the  lower  oraera  in  France, 
as  well  aa  of  all  thoae  spirits  among  the 
fiigfaer  elaaaes,  who,  whether  deairoua  of 
promotion  by  eiertiona  in  the  roTolutionary 
path,  or  whether  enthuaiaata  whoae  imagin-' 
ntion  had  become  heated  with  the  extrava- 
nnt  doctrines  that  had  been  current  daring 
these  feverish  times, — the  Jacobins  resolv- 
ed to  engage  their  adherents,  and  all  whom 
they  influenced,  in  proceeding  to  the  doath 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis.  They  had  no 
rsaaon  to  doubt  that  they  might  excite  the 
populace  to  desire  and  demand  that  final 
sacrifice,  and  to  consider  the  moment  of 
ita  being  offered  as  a  time  of  jubilee.  Nor 
were  the  better  classes  likely  to  take  a 
warm  or  decisive  interest  in  the  fate  of 
their  unhappy  prince,  so  long  the  object  of 
enpopulanty. 

r>om  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
down  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the  throne, 
first  the  power  of  the  King,  and  afterwards 
his  person  and  the  measures  to  which  he 
resorted,  were  the  constant  subject  of  at- 
tack by  the  partiea  who  auccessively  forced 
Uiemselves  into  his  administration.  Each 
faction  accused  the  other  during  the  time 
of  their  brief  sway,  of  attempts  to  extend 
the  power  and  the  privileges  of  the  Crown  j 
which  was  thus  under  a  perpetual  sie^, 
though  carried  on  by  distinct  and  oppoaite 
fkctions,  one  of  whom  regularly  occupied 
tfie  lines  of  attack,  to  dislodge  the  others, 
•i  fast  aa  they  obtained  successively  pos- 


which  had  brought  them  sundry  advantages, 
besides  givins  Uiem  the  feelings  and  con- 
sequence of  freemen.  In  this  manner,  one 
of  the  mildest  and  best-disposed  monarchs 
that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre,  oecame  exposed 
to  general  suspicion  and  misconstruction  in 
his  measures,  and  (as  is  sure  speedily  to 
follow)  to  personal  contempt,  and  even  ha- 
tred. Whatever  the  King  did  in  compli- 
ance with  the  current  tide  of  Revolution, 
was  accounted  as  fraudful  complaisance,  de- 
signed to  blind  the  nation.  Whatever  op- 
position he  made  to  tliat  powerful  impulse, 
was  accounted  an  act  of  open  treason 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

His  position,  with  i«S>fd  to  the  invading 
powers,  was  enough  or  iuelf  to  load  him 
with  obloquy  and  suspicion.  It  ia  true,  tha^ 
he  waa  called,  and  professed  himself,  the 
willing  Kins  of  a  popular,  or  democratie 
monarchy ;  but  in  tne  proclamations  of  his 
allie*,  he  was  described  as  a  monarch  im- 
prisoned, degraded)  and  almost  dethroaed. 
To  achieve  his  liberty  (ss  they  afiirmed^) 
and  to  re-establish  hia  rights,  the  Emperor 
his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Prussia  his 
ally,  and  above  all,  his  brothers,  the  Prin- 
ces of  the  Blood  of  France,  were  in  arms, 
and  had  sent  numerous  armies  to  the  fVoa- 
tiers.  It  was  scarcely  poaaiblo,  in  the  ut- 
moat  extent  of  candour,  that  the  French 
people  ahould  give  Louis  credit  for  desiring 
the  success  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  by 
which  not  oAl^  his  power  had  been  circum* 
scribed,  but  his  person  had  been  placed  un- 
der virtual  restraint,  against  forces  armed 
avowedly  for  hi*  safetjr  and  liberty,  as  well 
aa  the  restoration  of  his  power.  \Ve  can 
allow  as  much  to  the  disinterestedness  of 
Louis  J  aa  to  any  whose  feelings  and  rights 
were  immediately  concerned  with  the  point 
at  issue ;  »od  we  admit  that  all  concesaioae 
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wbieh  ho  mada  to  tlio  . 
foce  the  National  AoMiiibl 


popoli 


,  be- 
had  asserted  a 


patmmoont  aathoritj  oTor  his,  were  willii 
IT  and  freely  granted.  But  alter  the  nuu 
Irom  VertaiUesi  he  most  have  beeo  an  en« 


r  the  nuurcl 
E  ■»««>«..  H«  ■»•»..  u«*«  oeeo  an  en* 
I  for  poblic  liberty  of  a  veiy  iincom< 
BMui  character,  if  we  could  suppose  him 
■erioofly  wishiiog  the  defeat  of  his  brothers 
mad  allies,  and  the  victory  of  those  who 
had  deprived  him  first  of  authority,  and  then 
of  freedom. 

A  single  glance  at  hie  situation  must  have 
convinced  ttie  people  of  France,  that  Louis 
coald  scarcely  be  sincere  in  aesiringtbe 
continuance  of  the  system  to  which  ho  had 
giren  his  adhesion  as  a  sovereign  3  and  the 
consciousness  that  they  could  not  eipect 
confidence  where  thev  themselves  had 
made  ungenerous  use  or  their  power,  added 
force  to  their  suspicions,  and  acrimony  to 
the  deep  resentments  which  arose  out  of 
them.  The  people  had  identified  them- 
■elves  and  their  dearest  interests  (risht  or 
wronjT,  it  signifies  little  to  the  result)  with 
the  Revolntiooi  and  with  the  increasing 
freedom  which  it  bestowed,  or  rather  prom- 
ised to  bestow,  in  every  succeeding  change. 
The  King,  who  had  been  the  regular  oppo- 
nent of  every  one  of  these  innovations,  was 
in  consequence  regarded  as  the  natural  en- 
emy of  the  country,  who.  if  he  continued 
to  reauia  at  the  helm  of  the  executive  gov-^ 
•mment,  did  so  with  the  sole  view  of  run- 
BiBff  the  vessel  upon  the  rocks. 

If  there  were  any  men  in  France  gener- 
one  enough  to  give  the  King  credit  tor  com-  < 
plete  good  faith  with  the  Constitutionalists, 
hie  Ai^t  from  Paris,  and  the  manifestos 
which  ne  left  behind  him,  protesting  against 
the  measures  in  which  he  had  accjuiesced, 
as  extorted  from  him  by  constramt,  save 
open  proof  of  Louis's  real  feelings.  It  is 
tme,  the  King  denied  any  purpose  of  leav- 
ing the  kingdom,  or  throwing  nimself  into 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  powers ;  but  it 
could  escape  no  one,  that  such  a  step,  how- 
ever little  it  was  calculated  upon  m  the  com- 
mencement of  his  flight,  might  very  easily 
hkTe  become  inevitsBle  before  its  comple- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  from  the  beha- 
▼icmr  of  the  escorts  of  dragoons  and  bus- 
ears,  that  there  was  any  attachment  among 
the  troops  to  the  King's  person ;  and  had 
the  muUny  of  Bouille^a  forces  against  that 
seneral's  authority  taken  place  after  the 
Kin^  reached  the  camp,  the  only  safety  of 
Louis  must  have  been  in  a  retreat  ioto  the 
Austrian  territory.  This  chance  was  so  ev- 
ident, that  BouiUe  himself  had  provided 
for  it,  by  requesting  that  the  Austrian  for- 
ces might  be  so  disposed  as  to  afford  the 
King  protection,  should  the  emergency  oc- 
cur. Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the 
Kino's  first  experiment  the  point  to  which 
lie  directed  his  flight  bore  out  those,  who 
supposed  and  asserted  that  it  must  have  ul- 
timately terminated  in  his  reunion  fhth  his 
brothers;  and  that  such  a  conclusion  must 
have  repeatedly  occurred  to  the  King's 
thoughts. 

But  if  the  King  was  doubted  and  suspect- 
ed before  he  ^ve  this  decisive  proof  of  his 
rfisinclination  to  the  Cvnstitntion,  there  hod 


surely  happened  nothing  in  the  eoune  of 
his  being  seized  at  Varenues.  or  the  circum- 
stancea  of  his  reception  at  Paris,  tending  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  Constitutional  Crown, 
which  was  a  second  time  proffered  him,  ana 
which  he  again,  with  all  its  duties  and  acts 
of  self-denal,  solemnly  accepted. 

We  have  before  hinted,  that  the  King'* 
assuming  of  new  the  frail  and  barren  acep- 
tre,  pronered  to  him  under  the  most  humu- 
ioting  circumstances,  was  a  piece  of  indif- 
ferent policy.  There  occurred  almost  no 
course  of  conduct  by  which,  subjected  as 
he  was  to  general  suspicion,  no  could  show 
himself  once  more  to  his  people  in  a  clear 
and  impartial  point  of  view— each  'of  his 
measures  was  sure  to  be  the  theme  of  the 
most  malignant  commentary.  If  his  con- 
duct assumed  a  popular  'aspect,  it  was  ac- 
counted an  act  of  princely  hypocrisy }  if  it 
was  like  his  opposition  to  the  departmental 
army,  it  would  nave  been  held  as  intended 
to  weaken  the  defence  of  the  country  j  if 
it  resembled  his  rejection  of  the  decreee 
against  the  emigrants  and  refractory  prieatt, 
then  it  might  be  urged  as  inforring  a  direct 
intention  of  bringing  back  the  old  despotic 
system. 

In  short,  all  confidence  was  lost  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  people,  from  a  con- 
currence m  unhappy  circumstances,  in 
,  which  it  would  certainly  be  unjust  to  cast 
the  blame  exclusively  on  either  party,  since 
there  existed  so  many  grounds  lor  dis- 
trust and  misunderstanding  00  both  sides. 
The  noble  and  senerous  confidence  which 
Frenchmen  had  been  wont  to  repose  in  the 
personal  character  of  their  monarch,  (that 
confidence,  which  the  probity  of  no  man 
could  deserve  more  than  that  of  Louis,) 
was  withered,  root  and  branch :  or  those  in 
whose  breasts  it  still  flourished  were  ban- 
ished men,  and  hod  carried  the  Oriflamme/ 
and  the  ancient  spirit  of  French  chivalry, 
into  a  camp  not  her  own.  The  rest  of  the 
nation,  a  scattered  and  intimidated  remnant 
of  Royalists  excepted,  were  Constitutional- 
ists, who,  friends  rather  to  the  crown  than 
to  tne  Kinff  as  an  individual,  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  form  of  government,  but  without 
either  xeal  or  attacnment  to  Louis  j  or  Gi- 
rondists, who  detested  his  office  as  Repub- 
licans ;  or  Jacobins,  who  hated  his  person. 
Every  one.  therefore,  assailed  Louis  |  and 
it  was  hela  enrolling  himself  amongst  aris- 
tocrats, the  most  avowed  and  hated  enemies 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  if  any  one  lifted 
a  voice  in  his  defence,  or  Aven  apolo^ 

To  this  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary 
clubs,  amouQting  to  so  many  thousands, 
and  of  the  daily  press,  almost  the  only  kind 
of  literatare  which  France  had  left,  added 
the  full  tribute  of  calumny  and  inculpation. 
The  Jacobins  attacked  the  person  of  the 
King  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  J  for  they  desired  that  Louie 
should  be  dethroned,  even  when  some 
amount  them  were  leagued  for  placing  Or- 
leans in  his  room.  The  Girondists,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  been  well  contented 
to  spare  the  person  of  Louis }  but  they  urg- 
ed argument  after  argument  in  the  jour- 
nal which  they  directed,  against  the  roy«I 
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Bvt  «poB  iIm  wlMle,  the  King, 
wbedMr  in  his  royml  or  panonal  chancter, 
bad  bMB  ao  long  and  iliiuonaly  calumniated 
•ad  auaiBterprOtod,  that  through  moat  parti 
of  Fnaeo  h«  waa  eatoomod  tho  enemy 
whoBi  the  people  had  moat  to  dread,  and 
whom  thej  were  moat  iotereetod  to  get  rid 
of.  In  OTidoBoe  of  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  dwiag  dl  aucceaaiTe  changes  of  par- 
Uea,  for  the  next  year  or  twe»  the  charge 
of  a  dispoaition  towarda  royalty  waa  always 
made  an  aggratation  of  the  accusations 
which  the  partiee  broaght  agaiaat  each  oth- 
er, and  waa  conaidered  aa  so  neceaaary  an 
Ingredient  of  the  charge,  that  it  was  not 
omitted  even  when  circvmatances  rendered 
it  impoasible. 

Iloth  parti9a  in  the  ConTcntion  were  thus 
mparea  to  acquire  popularity,  by  gratify- 
ing the  almost  universal  preiuoices  against 
monarchy,  and  against  the  Kinff.  The  Gi- 
rondists, constant  to  the  Republican  princi- 
plea  theV  entertained,  had  reaolved  to  abol- 
ish the  ttirpne :  but  their  audacious  rivals 
were  prepared  to  go  a  atep  beyond  them, 
by  gratifying  the  popular  spirit  of  ven^- 
ance  which  their  own  calumniea  had  in- 
creased to  such  a  pitch,  by  taking  the  life 
of  the  dethroned  monarch.  This  waa  the 
great  national  crime  which  waa  to  serve 
France  for  a  republican  baptism,  and  which, 
once  committed,  was  to  be  regarded  as  air 
act  of  definite  and  deadly  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  But  not  content- 
ed with  taking  roeasorea  for  the  death  of 
the  monarch,  this  desperate  hot  active  fac- 
tion resolveo  to  anticipate  their  rivals 
the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  royalty. 

Tne  Girondists,  who  counted  much  on 
the  popularity  which  they  were  to  attain 
by  this  ftivonnte  measure,  were  so  far  from 
fearing  the  uiticipatitfn  of  the  Jacobins, 
that,  under  Uie  idea  of  Orleans  having 
some  interest  remaining  with  Danton  and 
others,  the^  rather  expected  aome  opposi- 
tion on  their  part.  But  what  was  their  sur- 
prise and  mortification  when*  Manuel 
arose^  and  demanded  that  the  first  proposal 
aubmttted  to  the  Convention  shoulo  be  the 
abolition  of  royalty!  Ere  the  Girondists 
could  recover  from  their  surprise,  CoUot 
d'Herb  Jis,  a  sorry  comedian,  who  had  been 
hisaed  frora  the  stage,  desired  the  motion 
to  be  instantly  put  to  the  vote.  Tho  Gi- 
rondiffts,  anticipated  in  their  scheme,  had 
no  resource  left  but  to  be  clamorous  in  ap- 
plauding the  motion,  lest  their  hesitation 
nad  bright  their  republican  xeal  into  ques- 
tion. Thus  all  they  could  do  was  but  to 
save  their  credit  with  the  popular  party,  at 
a  time  when  they  expected  to  increase  it 
lo^such  a  height.  Their  antagonists  had 
been  so  alert  aa  to  steal  the  game  out  of 
their  hands. 

The  violence  with  which  the  various  or- 
ators expressed  themselves  aoainst  monar- 
chy of  every  complexion,  and  kings  in  gten- 
eral,  waa  such  as  to  show,  either  that  Uiev 
were  in  no  state  of  mind  composed  enougn 
to  decide  on  a  great  national  meaaure,  or 
Ihat  the  horrors  of  the  maaaaeres,  acarce 


teh  days  remote,  imprnMed  an  them  di* 
danger  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  canae  of 
the  Bovereign  people,  who  were  not  oalj 
jud^  without  reaort,  bat  the  prompt  «x«- 
cutioners  of  their  own  decreea. 

The  Abb^  Gregoire  declared,  that  th« 
dynasties  of  kings  were  a  race  of  devonriag 
animals,  who  fed  on  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  kings  were  in  the  moral  order 
of  things  what  monetefi  are  in  the  phyaie- 
al— that  courta  were  the  arsenalH  of  ( 
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and  the  centre  of  corruption — and  that  tho 
history  of  princes  waa  the  martyrology  of 
the  people.  Finally,  that  all  tho  memoem 
of  tne  Convention,  being  fully  aenaible  of 
these  self-evident  truths,  it  was  needleai 
to  delay  even  for  a  moment  the  vote  of  ab* 
olition,  reserving  it  to  more  leisure  to  put 
their  declaration  into  better  form.  Duooa 
exclaimed,  that  the  crimes  of  Louis  done 
formed  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  abolition 
of  monarchy.  The  motion  was  received 
and  pasaed  unanimously ;  and  each  side  of 
the  Hall,  anxioua  to  manifest  their  share  in 
this  great  measure,  echoed  back  to  the  oth- 
er the  new  war-cry  of  Vtoe  In  RepubUfuef 
Thus  fell,  at  the  voice  of  a  wretched  play- 
er and  cnt-throat,  backed  by  that  of  a  rene- 
ge priest,  the  most  ancient  and  most  <lh8- 
tinguished  monarchy  of  F*urope.  A  few 
remarks  may  be  permitted  upon  the  new 
govemmeot,  the  adoption  or  which  had 
bef*n  welcomed  with  so  much  gratulation. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  government 
which  is  best  administered  is  best.  This 
mnxim  is  true  for  the  time,  but  for  the  time 
only ;  as  good  administration  depends  ofWn 
on  the  life  of  individuals,  or  other  circum- 
stances in  themselves  mutable.  One  would 
rather  incline  to  say,  that  the  government 
is  best  calculated  to  produce  the  happine9e\ 
of  a  nation,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
existing  state  of  tlie  country  wnich  it  gov- 
erns, and  possesses  at  the  same  time  auoh 
internal  meaps  of  regeneration  as  may  ena- 
ble it  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  of 
circumstances,  and  accommodate  itself  to 
the  unavoidable  alterations  which  must  oc- 
cur in  a  progressive  state  of  society.  In 
this  point  of  view,  and  even  in  the  patri- 
archal circle,  the  most  natural  forji  or  gov- 
ernment, in  the  early  periods  of  society,  are 
Monilrchy,  or  a  Republic.  The  father  is 
head  of  his  own  family,  the  assembled 
council  of  the  fathers  governs  the  republic ; 
or  the  jMlrta  poteMta$  of  the  whole  state  is 
bestowed  jpon  some  successflil  warrior  or 
eminent  legislator,  who  becomes  king  of 
the  tribe.  But  a  republic,  in  the  literal  ac- 
ceptation, which  supposes  all  the  individu- 
als subject  to  its  government  to  be  consult- 
ed in  council  upon  all  aflTairs  of  tne  public, 
caimot  survive  the  most  early  period  of 
existence.  It  is  only  to  be  found  around 
the  council-fice  of  a  North  American  tribn 
of  Indians ;  and  even  there,  the  old  men 
formirtg  a  sort  of  senate,  have  already  e»- 
tablished  a  sort  of  aristocracy.  As  soeietY 
advances,  and  tiie  little  state  extends  itself, 
ordinary  matters  of  government  are  confid- 
ed to  delemites,  or  exclusively  grasped  by 
aome  of  the  higher  order*  of  the  state. 
Rome,  when  she  diamiased  the  Tmrqninftf 
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the  period  to  which  the  Giroadieta  were 
fond  of  aMimUatinff  th«t  of  the  French  Rct- 
olution,  had  alreacfy  tU  privile^d  bodj  of 
patriciana,  ita  aenate,  ftom  which  were  ex- 
claaively  choaen  the  conauls;  until  at  a 
later  period,  and  at  the  expenae  of  many 
feuda  with  the  patriciana,  the  plebeiana  auc- 
oeeded  in  obtaining  for  their  order  many 
advantagea.  But  the  atate  of  Rome  waa 
not  more  republican,  in  the  proper  aenae, 
^an  before  theae  conceaaiona.  The  cor- 
porate cltixena  of  Rome  were  indeed  ad- 
mitted into  aome  of.  the  privilegea  of  the 
noblea ;  bat  the  quantity  of  territory  and  of 
population  over  which  these  citizena  ex- 
tended tiieir  dominion,  waa  ao  great,  that 
the  rural  and  unrepreaented  part  of  the  in- 
babitanta  quite  outnumbered  that  of  the  cit- 
ixena  who  roted  in  the  Comitia,  and  consti- 
tuted the  aource  of  authority.  There  waa 
the  whole  body  of  slavea,  who  neither  were 
nor  could  be  repreaeuted,  being  conaidered 
by  the  law  ua  no  farther  capable  of  political 
or  legal  rishta,  than  tf  herd  of  ao  many  cat- 
tle J  and  there  were  the  numeroua  and  ex- 
teaaiTe  dominiona,  over  which,  under  the 
name  of  anxiliariea,  Rome  exercised  a  right 
of  absolute  aovercignty.  In  fact,  the  ao 
called  denlocracy  waa  rather  an  oligarchy, 
disperaed  more  widely  than  uaual,  and  veat- 
ing  the  government  of  an  immenae  empire 
in  a  certain  li^nited  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rome  called  citixena,  bearing  a  very 
amall  proportion  in  bulk  to  the  gross  num- 
ber or  the  inhabitvita.  Theae  privileged 
peraona  in  aome  degree  lived  upon  their 
▼otea ; — the  ambitioua  careaaed  them,  fed 
them,  can^t  their  eyea  with  magnificent 
exhibitiona,  and  their  ean  with  extravagant 
doquenoe,  and  by  corrupting  their  princi- 
plea,  at  laat  united  the  amall  claaa  or  privi- 
leged citizena  themaelvea,  under  the  very 
b<Midage  in  which  ther  had  long  kept  their 
extensive  empire.  Ttiere  ia  no  one  period 
of  the  Roman  republic,  in  which  it  can  be 
aaid,  conaidering  the  number  of  the  persona 
governed  relatively  to  thoae  who  had  aa 
citizena  a  share  of  tnat  government  by  vote, 
or  capacity  of  bearing  office,  that  the  peo- 
ple, aa  a  whole,  were  fairly  and  fUUy  rep- 
resented. 

All  other  republics  of  which  we  have 
any  distinct  account,  including  the  cele- 
brated atatea  of  Greece,  were  of  ao  amall  a 
aize.  that  it  waa  by  no  roeana  difficult  to 
conault  the  citizena  to  a  conalderable  ex- 
tent in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Still  this 
right  of  being  consulted  waa  retained  among 
the  free  citizens  of  Greece.  Slavea,  who 
amounted  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Inhabitants,  were  never  permitted  any  in- 
teifercnce  there,  more  than  in  Rome.  Isow, 
as  it  was  by  alavea  that  the  coaraer,  more 
debasing,  and  more  aordid  parta  of  the  la- 
bour or  the  cctfununity  were  petformed, 
there  were  thus  excluded  from  the  privi- 
lege of  citizens  almost  all  those,  who,  by 
constant  toil,  and  by  the  sordid  character 
of  the  eniploymenta  to  which  their  fate 
condemneo  them,  might  be  anppoaed  inca- 
pable of  exerciainj;  political  righu  with  due 
feeliaga  of  reflection  and  of  independence. 
It  ia  not  too  much  to  aay,  in  eoncloaion. 
Vol.  L  ** 


that  excepting  in  the  e&rlieat  atage  of  hu» 
man  aociety,  there  never  existed  a  commu* 
nitv,  in  which  waa  to  be  found  that  liberty 
ana  eciuality,  which  the  French  claimed  for 
each  individual  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  ^ 
empire. 

Not  only  the  difficulty  or  impoaaibility 
of  aasigning  to  etery  person  in  France  aa 
equal  portion  of  political  power,  waa  one 
againat  which  antiquity  had  never  attempt- 
ed to  atruggle,  but  the  wealth  and  aize  of 
the  French  empire  were  circumatancea 
which  experience  induced  wiae  atateamen 
to  conclude  against  the  favourable  iaaue  of 
the  experiment  These  memorable  repub- 
lics. Which  Montesquieu  complimenta  with 
being  formed  upon  virtue,  as  the  leading 
principle,  inhabited  the  moaeet  and  seques- 
tered habitations  where  virtue  ia  moat  often 
found.  In  mountainoua  countriea  like  those 
of  the  Swiaa,  where  the  inhabitanta  are 
nearly  of  the  same  rank,  and  not  very  much 
disproportioned  in  substance,  and  where 
they  inhabit  a  small  diatrict  or  territory,  a 
republic  aeema  the  moat  natural  form  of 
government.  Nature  haa  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  eatabllshed  an  equality  among  the  fa- 
thers of  such  a  society,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  policy  should  supplant  it.  In 
their  public  meetings,  the^  come  together 
upon  the  same  general  footing,  and  possess 
nearly  the  same  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment;  and  the  affaira  of  auch  aatate 
are  too  atmple,  and  too  little  complicated, 
to  require  frequent  or  prolonged  discua. 
aiona.  The  aame  appliea  to  amall  states 
like  Geneva,  and  aome  of  the  Dutch  prov- 
inces, where  the  inequality  of  wealth,  if  it 
exiata  in  some  inatancea,  ia  qualified  by  the 
conaideration,  that  it  ia  gained  in  the  aame 
honourable  pursuit  of  mercantile  traffic, 
where  all  fortunea  are  fbunded  on  the  same 
commercial  syatem,  and  where  the  chance 
that  has  made  one  man  rich  yesterday,  may 
to-morrow  depress  him  and  raiae  another. 
Under  auch  favorable  circumatancea,  re- 
publics may  exist  long  and  happily,  provid- 
ing they  can  prevent luxurf  from  working 
the  secret  dissolution  of  their  moral  princi- 
ples, or  the  exterior  force  of  more  powerful 
neighbours  from  awailowing  up  their  little 
community  in  the  rage  of  conquest. 

America  must  certainly  be  accounted  a 
successful  attempt  to  establish  a  republic 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  those  we  have 
mentioned.  But  that  great  and  flourishing 
empire  consists,  it  must  be  remembered,  of 
a  federative  union  of  many  states,  which, 
though  extensive  in  territory,  are  compara- 
tively thin  in  occupants.  There  do  not  ex- 
ist in  America,  in  the  same  degree,  those 
circumstances  of  a  dense  and  degraded  pop- 
ulation, which  occasion  in  the  old  nations 
of  Europe  auch  an  infinite  difference  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  wealth  tlie 
moat  exuberant,  and  indigence  the  most 
horrible.  No  man  in  America  need  be  poor, 
if  he  haa  a  hatchet  and  arma  to  use  it.  The 
wilderness  is  to  him  the  same  retreat  which 
the  world  afibrded  to  our  first  parents.  His 
family,  if  he  has  one^  ia  wealth }  if  he  is 
unencumbered  with  wiAb  or  children,  he  ia 
the  more  eaaily  provided  for.    A  man  who 
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withes  to  make  a  large  fortone,  may  be  'die- 
appointed  in  America  j  but  he  who  aeeks, 
With  a  moderate  degree  of  iadaatry,  but  the 
waota  which  nature  demands,  is  certain  to 
lied  them.  An  immense  proportion  of  the 
pO]>ulation  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
agncttltoralists,  who  lire  upon  their  own 
property,  which  is  generally  of  moderate 
extent,  and  cultivated  by  their  own  labour. 
Such  a  situation  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
republican  habits.  The  man  who  feels 
himself  really  independent,— and  so  must 

*  each  Americait  who  can  use  a  spade  or  an 
axe,— will  olease  himself  with  the  mere 
exertion  of  nis  free-will,  and  form  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  hollowing,  bawling,  bluster- 
ing rabble  of  a  city,  where  a  dram  of  liquor, 
or  the  money  to  bu^  a  meal,  is  sure  to  pur- 
chase the  acclamation  of  thousands,  whose 
situation  in  the  scsle  of  society  is  too  low 
to  permit  their  thinking  of  their  political 
right  as  a  thing  more  valnable  than  to  be 
bartered  against  the  degree  of  advantage 
they  may  procure,  or  of  license  which  they 
nay  exercise,  by  placing  U  at  the  disposal 
of  one  candidate  or  another* 

Above  all,  before  considering  the  ease 
of  America  as  parallel  with  that  of  France, 
the  statesmen  of  the  latter  country  should 
have  observed  one  great  and  radical  differ- 
ence. In  America,  afler  the  great  chance 
in  their  system  had  been  effected  by  ehak- 
ing  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  coun- 
tfy,  the  States  arranged  their  new  govern- 
ment so  as  to  make  the  least  possible  alter- 
ation in  the  habits  of  their  people.    They 

'  left  to  future  and  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity, what  farther  innovations  this  great, 
enaage  might  render  necessary  i  msins 
inore  desirous  to  fix  the  general  outlines  of 
a  firm  and  orderly  government,  although 
containing  some  anomalies,  than  to  cast  all 
existing  authorities  loose,  in  order  that  they 
night  produce  a  constitution  more  regular 
in  theorv,  but  (kr  less  likely  to  be  put  into 
effectual  execution,  than  those  old  forms 
finder  which  the  people  had  grown  up,  and 
to  which  they  «.'ere  accustomed  to  render 
BBffular  obedience.  They  abolished  no  no- 
bility, for  they  had  none  m  the  Colonics  to 
abolish ;  but  in  fixing  the  basis  of  their  con- 
stitution, they  balanced  the  force  and  im- 
pillse  of  the  representative  body  of  the 
States  by  a  Senate,  designed  to  serve  the 
jrarposes  answered  by  the  House  of  Lords 
w  tne  British  Constitotioa.  The  govern- 
ors of  the  different  States  also,  in  whose 
power  tlie  executive  government  of  each  was 
reposed,  continued  to  exercise  the  same  du- 
ties as  before,  without  much  other  change, 
than  that  they  were  named  by  their  fellow- 
citixcnsj  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  mother  country.  The 
Congress  exercised  the  rights  wfrich  euc- 
oess  had  given  them  over  the  loyalists, 
with  as  much  temperance  as  could  be  ex- 
pected afler  the  rage  of  a  civil  war.  Above 
All,  the  masa  of  the  American  population 
'wn  in  a  sound  healthy  state,  and  well  fit- 
ted to  bear  their  shore  in  the  exercise  of 
political  rights.  They  were  independent, 
as  wo  have  noticed,  and  had  comparatively 
lif  w  instances  amongst  them  of  great  wealth. 


contrasted  with  the  most  demding  indi- 
gence. They  were  deeply  imoued  with  ■ 
sense  of  religion,  and  the  morality  which  ia 
its  fruit  They  bad  been  brought  up  under 
a  free  government,  and  in  the  exerciae  of 
the  rights  of  freemen  ;  and  their  fancies 
were  not  liable  to  be  excited,  or  their  un- 
derstandinga  made  giddy,  with  a  sndden  el- 
evation to  privileges,  Uie  nature  of  which 
waa  unknown  to  them.  The  republic  of 
America,  moreover,  did  not  consist  of  on* 
huge  and  populous  country,  with  an  over- 
grown capital,  where  the  Legislative  Body, 
cooped  up  in  its  precincts  like  prisoners, 
were  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  ap- 
plauses or  threats  of  a  desperate  rabble. 
Each  state  of  America  carries  on  its  own 
immediate  government,  and  eiyoys  unmo- 
lested the  privilege  of  adopting  such  plans 
as  are  best  suited  to  their  own  peculiar  sit^ 
uation.  without  embarrassinff  themselves 
with  tnat  ideal  uniformity,  tnat  universal 
equality  of  rights,  which  it  was  the  vain 
object  of  the  French  Constituent  Assem- 
bly to  establish.  The  Americans  know 
that  the  advantage  of  a  constitution,  like 
that  of  a  garment,  consists,  neither  in 
the  peculiarity  of  the  fashion,  nor  in  the 
fineness  of  the  texture,  but  in  its  being  well 
adapted  to  the  person  who  receives  pro- 
tection from  it.  In  short,  the  sagacity  of 
Washington  was  not  more  ^parent  in  hit 
military  exploits,  than  in  the  manly  and 
wiae  pause  which  he  made  in  the  maroh  of 
revolution,  so  soon  as  peace  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interrupt  its  impulse.  To  replace 
law  and  social  order  upon  an  established 
basis,  was  as  much  the  object  of  this  great 

Sneral,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
B  statesmen  of  Paris,  civilians  as  they 
were,  to  protract  a  period  of  insurrection, 
murder,  and  revolutionary  tyranny. 

To  such  peculiarities  and  advantages  an 
those  we  have  above  stated,  France  oppos- 
ed a  direct  contrast  Not  only  was  the  ex- 
orbitant influence  of  such  a  capital  as  Paria 
a  bar  to  the  existence  of  that  republican 
virtue  which  is  the  essence  of  a  popular 
form  of  eoTernment,  bnt  there  was  nothing 
like  fixea  or  settled  principles  in  the  mindi 
of  the  people  of  France  at  large.  Every- 
thing had,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
studiously  and  industriously,  altered  from 
the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  most  trifling  article  of  dress ; 
from  the  sacrament  of  the  mass  to  the  fash- 
ion of  a  shoe-tie.  Religion  wai  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  very  slightest 
vestiges  of  an  established  church  were 
about  to  be  demolished.  Republican  vir- 
tue (with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  sol- 
diers, whose  valour  did  honour  to  the  name) 
consisted  in  wearing  a  coarse  dress  ana 
foul  linen,  swearing  the  most  vulgtfr  oaths, 
obeying  without  scruple  ^e  moft  villain- 
ous'mandates  of  the  JacoDin  Club,  and  as- 
suming the  title,  manner,  and  sentiments 
of  a  real  sans-culotte.  Tlie  country  was 
besides  divided  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
factions,  and  threatened  with  the  plague  of 
civil  war.  The  streets  of  the  metropolis 
had  been  lately  the  scene  of  a  desperate 
conflict,  and  yet  more  recently  of  a  horri- 
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Ue  auMacre.  ^  On  the  frontien,  the  coan- 
tiy  was  pressed  b^  armies  of  invaders.  It 
was  a  cnsis  in  which  the  Romans,  with  all 
their  love  of  freedom,  would  have  called 
In  the  asristance  of  a  Dictator ;  yet  it  was 
then,  when,  without  regarding  either  the 
real  wants  of  tiie  country,  or  the  temper 
of  iti  inhabitants,  France  was  erected  into 
■  Republic,  a  species  of  government  the 
most  inconsistent  with  energetic,  secret, 
and  successful  councils. 

These  considerations  could  not  have  es- 
caped the  Girondists.  Neither  could  they 
be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  each  republic, 
whatever  its  pretensions  to  freedom,  has 
committed  to  some  high  officer  of  the  state, 
under  the  name  of  Doge,  Stadtholder,  Pres- 
ident, or  other  title,  the  custody  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power ;  from  the  obvious  and  unde- 
niable (^ciple,  that,  with  safety  to  free- 
dom, it  cannot  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  Legislative  Body.  But  knowing  this  to 
he  the  case,  they  dared  not  even  hint  that 
such  e  separation  of  powers  was  indispensa- 
ble, aware  that  their  fierce  enemies,  the  Jac- 
obins, while  they  would  have  seised  on  the 
office  without  scruple,  would,  with  the  oth- 
er band,  sign  an  accusation  of  lese-nation 
against  them  for  proposing  it.  Thus  crude, 
raw,  and  ill-considered,  did  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  that  could  be  wroufffat 
upon  a  country,  pasa  as  hastily  througli  this 
Legislative  Body  as  the  change  of  a  decora- 
tion in  the  theatre. 

The  alteration  was,  notwithstanding, 
hailed  by  the  community  at  large,  as  the 
consummation  of  the  high  fortunes  to  which 
France  was  called.  True,  half  Europe  was 
in  arms  at  her  gates — but  the  nation  who  op- 
posed their  swords  to  them  were  become 
lepttblicans.  True,  the  most  frightful  dis- ' 
order  had  stalked  abroad,  in  the  ebape  of 
armed  slaughter— it  was  but  the  efferves- 
cence and  diMlirittm  of  a  republican  con- 
sciousness of  freedom.  Peculation  had 
crept  into  the  finance,  and  theft  had  finger- 
ed the  diamonds  of  the  state.— but  the  name 
of  a  republic  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  re- 
store to  the  blackest  Jacobin  of  the  gang, 
the  moral  virtues  of  a  Cincinnatus.  The 
mere  word  RmbUc  was  now  the  universal 
medicine  for  all  evils  which  France  could 
complain  of,  and  its  reffenenting  opera- 
tions were  looked  for  wim  as  much  faith 
and  confidence,  as  if  the  aalutary  effects  of 
the  convocation  of  the  EsUtes  of  the  King- 
dom, once  worshipped  as  a  panacea  with 
similar  expectations,  had  not  deceived  the 
hopes  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  the  actors  in  the  new  drama 
began  to  play  the  part  of  Romans  with  the 
Biost  ludicrous  solemnity.  The  name  of 
cttixen  was  now  the  universal  salutation  to 
all  classes ;  even  when  a  deputy  spoke  to  a 
shoe-black,  that  fond  symbol  of  equality 
was  regularly '  exchanged  betwixt  them  ; 
and,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society, 
there  was  the  most  ludicrous  afllsotation  of 
ReonUican  brevity  and  simplicity.  "  When 
voQ  conquer  Brussels,"  said  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  the  actor,  to  General  Dumouries, 
'*  my  wife»  who  is  in  that  city,  has  my  per- 
mission to  reward  yon  with  a  kiss.*'    The 


Kneral  was  nngallant  enough  not  to  profit 
.  this  flattering  per\nission.  His  quick 
wit  caught  the  ndicule  of  such  an  ejacula- 
tion as  mat  which  Camus  addressed  to  him  x 
"  Citixen  General,''  said  the  deputy.  '<thoa 
dost  meditate  the  part  of  Cesar ;  but  re- 
member I  will  be  Brutus,  and  plunge  n 
poniard  in  your  bosom.'' — **'M.j  dear  Ca- 
mus," said  tne  lively  soldier,  who  had  been 
in  worse  dangers  than  were  involved  in  thin 
classics)' threat, ''  I  am  no  more  like  Ciesar 
than  you  are  like  Brutus ;  and  an  assurance 
that  I  should  live  till  you  kill  me,  would  be 
equal  to  a  brevet  of  immortaliu." 

\Vith  a  similar  assumption  or  republican 
dignity,  men  graced  their  children,  baptix- 
edor  unbaptixed,  with  the  formidable  names 
of  Roman  neroes,  and  the  folly  of  Anaehar- 
sis  Klootx  seemed  to  become  general 
throughout  the  nation. 

Republican  virtues  were  of  course  adopt- 
ed or  affected.  The  duty  of  mothers  nurs- 
ing their  own  children,  so  eloquently  in- 
silted  on  by  Rousseau,  and  nevertheless  so 
difficult  to  praetise  under  the  forms  of  mod- 
em life. was  (generally  adopted  in  Paris; 
and  as  the  ladies  had  no  idea  that  this  pro- 
cess of  parental  attention  was  to  interiere 
with  the  usual  round  of  entertainment,  mo- 
thers, with  their  infants  dressed  in  the  most 
approved  Roman  costume,  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  theatre,  with  the  litUe  dissstrous  vic- 
tims of  republican  affisctation,  whose  wail- 
ings,  as  well  as  other  embarrassments  oc- 
casioned by  their  presence,  formed  some- 
times disagreeable  interruptions  to  the 
amusements  of  the  evening,  snd  placed  the 
inexperienced  matrons  in  an  awkward  situ- 
ation. 

These  were  follies  to  be  laughed  at.  But 
when  men  read  Livy,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
covering what  degree  of  private  crime  mig:ht 
be  committed  under  the  mask  of  public  vir«^ 
tue,  the  affair  became  more  serious.  The 
deed  of  the  younger  Brutus  served  any  man 
as  an  apology  tb  Mtray  to  ruin  and  to  death 
a  friend,  or  a  patron,  whose  patriotism 
might  not  be  of  tne  pitch  which  suited  the 
time.  Under  the  example  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  the  nearest  ties  of  blood  were  re- 
peatedly made  to  give  way  before  the  fe- 
rocity of  party  xeal-'a  seal  too  often  as^ 
snmed  for  the  most  infamous  and  selfish 
purposes.  As  some  fanatics  of  yore  studied 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing examples  of  bad  actions  to  vindicate 
those  which  themselves  were  tempted  to 
commit,  so  the  republicans  of  F'#ance,  we 
mean  the  deaperate  and  outrageous  bigots 
of  the  Revolution,  read  history,  to  justif^r, 
by  classical  instances,  their  public  and  pri- 
vate crimes.  Informers,  those  scourges  of 
a  state,  were  encouraged  to  a  de^ee  scarce 
known  in  ancient  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors,  though  Tacitus  has  hurled  his 
thunders  a^nst  them,  as  the  poison  and 
pest  of  his  time.  The  duty  of  lodging  such 
informations  was  unblushingly  urged  fw  in- 
dispensable. The  safety  of  the  Republio 
being  the  aupreroe  charge  of  every  citixen, 
he  was  on  no  account  V>  hesitate  in  oc- 
NOimcin^,  as  it  was  termed,  any  one  whom- 
soevW|  or  howsoevei  connected  with  hioi^ 
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— th«  fViend  of  his  connieU,  or  the  wif«of 
his  b<Mom,— providioghe  had  reuon  to  sua- 
pect  the  devoted  individual  of  the  crime  of 
indvitmy'^tL  crime  the  more  mjaterioualjr 
«lreadfUl,  that  no  one  knew  ezaetlj  its  na- 
ture. 

The  rirtae,  even  of  comparatively  ffood 
men,  gave  way  under  the  temptations  neld 
•at  by  theae  fearful  innovationa  on  the 
state  of  morals.  The  Girondists  them- 
selves did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  villainy  of  others,  when  what  they 
called  the  cause  of  the  country,  in  'reality 
that  of  their  own  faction,  could  be  essen- 
tially served  by  it ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  Jacobins  to  canpr  to  the  most  hideous 
extremity  the  principle  which  made  an  ex- 
cluaive  idol  of  patriotism,  and  demanded 
that  every  other  virtue,  as  well  as  the  most 
tender  and  honourable  dictatea  of  feeling 
and  conscience,  should  be  offered  up  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Republic,  as  children  were 
of  old  msdeto  pasa  through  the  fire  to  Mo* 
loch. 

Another  eruption  of  republican  xeal  was 
directed  against  the  antiquttiea,  and  fine 
arts  of  France,  l^e  name  of  King  being 
pronounced  detestable,  all  the  remembran- 
ces of  royalty  were  to  be  destroyed.  The 
task  was  committed  to  the  rabble  i  and  al- 
though a  work  dishonourable  to  tbeir  em- 
ployers, and  highly  detrimental  both  to  his- 
tory and  the  fine  arts,  it  was  nevertheless 
innnitely  more  harmless  than  those  in 
which  tne  same  agenta  had  been  lately  em- 
ployed. The  royd  sepulchres  at  Saint  De- 
nis, near  Paris,  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  Valois,  and  all  the  Ions  line 
of  French  monarchs,  were  not  only  defac- 
ed on  the  outside,  but  utterly  broken  down, 
the  bodies  exposed,  the  bones  dispersed, 
and  the  poor  remains,  even  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Navarre,  so  long  the  idol  of  the  French 
nation,  exposed  to  the  rude  ^e,  and  irrev- 
erent grasp,  of  the  banditti  who  commit- 
ted the  sacrilege. 

Le  Noire,  an  artist,  had  the  coura^  to 
interpose  for  preventing  the  total  disper- 
sion of  the  materials  of  those  monuments, 
so  valuable  to  history  and  to  literature.  He 
procured,  with  difficult,  permission  to  pre- 
serve and  collect  them  in  a  house  and 
garden  in  the  Rut  det  PtUU  AuguMHtu, 
where  their  mutilated  remains  continued  in 
safety  till  after  the  Restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. The  enterprise  was  accomplished  at 
much  personal  risk ;  for  if  the  people  he 
bad  to  deal  with  had  suspected  that  the  seal 
which  he  testified  for  ine  preservation  of 
the  monuments,  was  rather  that  of  a  royal- 
ist than  of  an  antiquary,  his  idolatry  would 
have  been  punished  by  instant  death. 

But  the  demolition  of  those  ancient  and 
•acred  monuments  was  comparatively  a 
trivial  mode  of  ahowing  hatrea  to  royalty. 
The  vengeance  of  the  Republicans  was 
directed  against  the  emigrants,  who,  armed 
or  unarmed,  or  from  whatever  cause  they 
were  absent  from  France,  were  now  to  be 
•C  once  confounded  in  a  general  set  of  de- 
crees. 1.  All  emigrants  taken  in  arms  were 
to  suffer  death  within  twenty-four  hours. 
t.  Foreignen  who  had  quittea  the  service 


of  France  since  the  I4th  July  1789,  i 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  subjected  to 
the  same  penalty.  3.  All  emigranta  who 
had  sottflht  refuge  in  foreign  parts,  wero 
banished  for  ever  fVom  their  native  eoua* 
try,  without  any  distinction,  or  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  their  absence.  The  effects  of 
these  unfortunate  exiles  were  slready  undo* 
sequestration,  and  by  the  assignats  which 
were  issued  on  the  strength  of  this  spoil** 
tioD^  Cambon,  who  managed  the  finoncen^ 
earned  on  the  war,  and  supplied  the  expen- 
ses of  government. 

The  emigrants  who  had  fled  abroad,  wero 
not  more  severely  treated  than  those  sup* 
posed  to  share  their  sentiments  who  had  re* 
mained  at  home.  Persons  suspected,  (roia 
whatever  cause,  or  denounced  by  privots 
malice  as  disinclined  to  the  new  system^ 
were  piled  anew  into  the  prisons,  which 
hod  been  emptied  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  Sep* 
tember,  and  where  tlie  blood  of  their  jured- 
ecessors  in  misfortune  was  yet  visible  on 
the  walls.  The  refractory  priests  were  par> 
ticulorly  the  objecU  of  this  species  of  op- 
pression, and  at  length  a  summary  decree 
was  made  for  transporting  them  in  the  mass 
from  the  land  of  rrancc  to  the  unhealthy 
colony  of  Guiana,  in  South  America.  Many 
of  these  unfortunate  men  come  to  a  more 
speedy  fate. 

But  the  most  august  victims  destined  to 
be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  republican  vir- 
tue, were  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple, 
whose  continuing  in  existence  seemed, 
doubtless,  to  the  leaders,  a  doily  reproach 
to  their  procrastination,  and  an  object  to 
which,  when  the  present  spirit  should 
abate,  the  affections  of  the  bewildered  peo- 
^e  might  return  with  a  sort  of  re-action. 
The  Jacobins  resolved  that  Louis  should 
die,  were  it  only  that  the  world  might  seo 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  attest,  with  a 
Uoodv  seal,  the  jtruth  of  the  accusations 
they  had  brought  ogainst  him. 

On  the  other  haira,  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  GirondisU  would  ex- 
ert, in  protection  of  the  unhappy  prince, 
whatever  vigour  they  derived  from  their 
predominating  influence  in  the  Convention. 
They  were,  most  of  them,  men,  whose  phi- 
losophy, though  it  had  driven  them  on  wild 
political  speculations,  had  not  destroyed  the 
sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  especially 
now  that  the  struggle  was  ended  betwixt 
monarchy  and  democracy,  and  the  only 
question  remaining  concerned  the  use  to  bo 
made  of  their  victory.  Although  they  had 
aided  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  which  they  considered  as  s 
combat,  their  hoods  were  unstained  with 
the  massacres  of  September,  which,  as  w% 
shall  presently  see,  they  urged  as  an  atro- 
cious crime  against  their  rivals,  the  Jaco- 
bins. Besides,  they  had  gained  the  prixe, 
and  were  in  possession  of  the  govemment ; 
and,  like  the  Constitutionalists  before  them'" 
the  Girondists  now  desired  that  here,  a' 
length,  the  revolutionary  career  should  ter 
minate,  and  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  Ut* 
and  justice  should  resume  their  usual  cksik- 
nels  through  France  ;  yieldinsr  to  the  peo»- 
pie  protection  for  life,  pcrsonu  Ubeity,  and 
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fviviita  properly,  md  affording  thenuelTes, 
who  held  the  reins  of  government,  the 
Meens  of  ffuiding  diem  honoorobljr,  safely, 
•ad  with  oavanta^  to  the  community. 

The  philoeophical  atatesmen^npon  Whom 
these  considerations  were  not  lost,  felt 
aevertheless  great  embarrassment  in  the 
node  of  interposine  their  protection  in  the 
King's  favour.  Tneir  republicanism  was 
the  feature  on  which  they  most  prided 
themselves.  They  delighted  to  claim  the 
•hare  in  the  downfall  of  Louis,  which  was 
due  to  their  colleagpiea  Barbaroux,  and  the 
Federates  of  Marseilles  and  Brest.  It  was 
iipon  their  accession  to  this  deed  that  the 
ubondists  rested  their  claims  to  populari- 
•  tf ;  and  with  what  front  could  they  now 
step  forward  the  defenders,  at  the  least  the 
■pologiats,  of  the  King  whom  they  had 
aided  to  dethrone :  or  what  advantages 
would  not  tho  Jacobins  obtain  oi^r  them, 
when  they  represented  them  to  the  people 
as  lukewarm  in  their  seal,,  and  as  falling 
oCfrom  the  popular  cause,' in  order  to  pre- 
serve'the  life  of  the  dethroned  tyrant? 
The  Girondist  ministers  felt  these  embar- 
nasnients,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
iatimidated  by  them  from  making  any  open, 
manly,  and  direct  interference  in  the  King'v 
cause. 

A  woman,  and,  although  a  woman,  not  the 
least  distinguished  among  the. Girondist 
party,  hsd  the  courage  to  urge  a  deciaive 
and  vigorous  defence  of  the  unhappy 
Prince,  without  having  recourse  to  the  veil 
«f  a  selfish  and  insidious  policy.  This  was 
the  wife  of  Roland,  one  of  the  most  re- 
maikable  women  of  her  time.  A  worthless, 
at  leaat  a  careless  father,  and  the  dealing 
folly  of  her  mother,  had  left  her  when 
yonuff  to  pick  out  such  an  education  as  she 
eoul<r,4unoAg  the  indecencies  and  impieties 
ef  French  philosophy.  Yet,  though  her 
Memoirs  aflord  revolting  specimens  of  in- 
delicacy, and  exaggerated  sentiments  in 
polities,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tenor 
of  her  life  was  innocent  and  virtuous  in 
practice,  and  her  sentiments  lupervorted, 
when  left  to  their  natural  course.  She  saw 
tiie  great  question  in  ita  true  and  real  posi- 
tioB ;  she  saw,  that  it  waa  only  by  interpos- 
iag  themselves  betwixt  the  Legislative 
BcMdy  of  Fiance  and  the  commission  of  a 
great  crime,  that  the  Girondists  eonid 
•ither  remain  firm  in  die  government,  at- 
tract the  confidence  of  honest  men  of  any 
deseriptioo,  or  have  the  least  chance  of 
putting  a  period  to  the  amu-chy  which  was 
devoorinff  their  country,  "  Save  the  life 
•f  Louis,''  she  said ;  "  save  him  by  an  open 


I  defence.  It  is  the  only  i 
me  that  can  assure  your  safety— the  only 
coarse  which  can  fix  the  stamp  of  public 
virtue  on  your  government."  Those  whom 
•he  addressed  listened  with  admiration  ; 
bat,  like  one  who  has  rashly  climbed  to  a 
height  whcne  hia  brain  grows  giddy,  they 
felt  their  own  situation  too  tottering  to  per- 
nit  their  reaching  a  willing  hand  to  avpport 
aaother,  who  was  in  still  more  imminent 
p9nU 

'  Their  eonditiaii  wis  indeed  precarious. 
A  large  par^  im  the  Convention  avowedly 


supported  them ;  and  in  ih€  Plam,  as  it 
was  called,  a  poaition  held  by  deputies'  af- 
fecting independence,  both  of  the  Giron- 
dists and  the  Jacobins,  and  therefore  occu- 
pying the  neutra.  ground  betwixt  them, 
sate  a  large  number,  who,  from  the  timidity 
of  temper  which  makes  sheep- and  other 
weak  animals  herd  toother  in  numbers, 
had  formed  themselves  luto  a  faction,  which 
could  at  Uny  time  cast  decision  into  either 
scale  which  they  favoured.  But  they  ex- 
eroised  this  power  of  inclining  the  buanoa 
less  with  a  view  to  carrying  any  political 
point,  than  with  that,  of  securing  their  own 
safety.  In  ordinary  debates,  Ihey  usually 
gave  their  votes  to  the  ministers,  both  be- 
cause they  wtrt  ministers,  and  also  because 
the  milder  sentiments  of  the  Girondists 
were  more  consenial  to  the  feelings  of  men, 
who  would  gladly  have  seen  peace  and  or- 
der restored.  But  then  these  timid  mem- 
bers of  the  Plain  also  assiduously  courted 
the  Jacobins,  avoided  joining  in  any  meas- 
ure which  should  give  them  mortal  offence, 
and  purchased  a  sort  of  immunity  from  Qicir 
revensev  by  showing  plainly  that  they  de- 
served only  contempt.  In  this  neutral  party 
the  gleanmgs  of  the  defeated  factions  ot 
Moderates  and  of  Constitutionalists  were 
chiefly  to  be  found ;  resigning  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  of  tlie  moment,  con- 
sulting their  own  safety  as  they  gave  their 
votes,  and  waiting,  perhaps,  tiU  Teas  disor- 
derly days  might  restore  to  them  the  privi- 
lege of  expressing  their  actual  sentiments. 
The  chief  of  these  trucklers  to  fortune 
was  Barrece,  a  man  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
prompt  invention,  supple  opinions,  and 
convenient  conscience.  His  terror  of  the 
Jacobins  was  great,  and  his  mode  of  dis 
arming  their  resentment,  so  far  as  he  an^ 
the  neutral  part^  were  concerned,  was  of^ 
ten, very  ingei^ioos.  AVhen  by  argument 
or  by  eloquence  the  Girondists  had  obtain- 
ed some  triumph  in  the  Assembly,  which 
seemed  to  reduce  their  adversaries  to  de- 
spair, it  was  then  Barrere,  and  the  members 
of  the  Plain,  threw  themselves  between 
the  victors  and  vanquished,  and,  by  some 
proposal  of  an  insidious  and  neutralising 
nature,  prevented  the  completion  of  tha 
conquest,  snd  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the 
defeated. 

The  matorities,  therefore,  which  the  Gi- 
rondists obtained  in  the  Assembly,  being 
pa.-tly  eked  out  by  tliis  heartless  and  fluctuat- 
ing band  of  auxiliaries,  could  never  be  sup- 
posed to  arm  them  with  solid  or  effective  au- 
thority, It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  exhibit  such  a  power  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  and  thoae  who  ahouH 
join  them,  as  mi^t  plainly  ahow  that  the 
force  was  on  their  sice.  This  point  once 
establiahed,  they  might  reckon  Barrere  and 
his  party  as  faithful  adherento.  But  while 
the  Jacobina  retained  the  power  of  sur- 
rounding the  Convention  at  their  plessure 
with  an  insurrection  of  the  suburbs,  with- 
out the  deputies  possessing  other  means  of 
defence  than  arose  out  of  their  luviolsbilityy 
the  adherence  of  those  whose  diief  afttject 
in  voting  wss  to  secure  their  peraonsl  sale- 
ty,  waa  nmtber  to  he  hoped  nor  expected 
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.  Tl|0  Giroadisto,  therefore,  looked  anilottely 
voand,  to  Mcare,  if  it  were  powible.  the 
poMOMion  of  such  e  force,  to  protect  them- 
eelToi  and  their  timorout  allies. 

It  hie  been  thought,  that  a  mon  actire, 
Bore  artAil  body  of  miniaten,  and  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
can7ing  on  revolutionaiy  moTementa,  might 
at  thia  period  hare  aecored  an  important 
anziliary,  by  detaching  the  formidable  Dan- 
ton  from  the  ranks  or  the  enemy,  and  re- 
ceiTing  him  into  their  own.  It  mast  be 
f  obaenred,  that  the  camp  of  the  Jacobina 
j  contained  three  separate  parties,  led  each 
{  by  one  of  the  triomTiia  whom  we  hare  al- 
ready deacribed,  and  acting  in  concert,  for 
*  the  common  purpoae  of  propelling  the  Rev- 
elation by  the  same  violent  means  which 
had  began  it— of  nnsheathing  the  sword  of 
terror,  and  making  it  pasa  for  that  of  justice 
—end,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  of  lettinn 
nurder  and  spoil,  under  the  protection  of 
armed  ruffians  of  the  basest  condition, con- 
tinue to  waste  and  ravage  the  departments 
of  France.  But  although  agreed  in  this^ 
main  object,  the  triumTira  were  eitremely 
■uspiciotts  of  each  other,  and  jealoos  of  the 
rights  each  might  claim  in  the  spoil  which 
they  contempUted.  Danton  despised  Ro- 
bespierre for  his  cowardiccj^  Robespierre 
feared  the  ferocions  audacity  of  Draton ; 
and  with  him  to  fear  was  to  hate — and  to 
hate  was— when  the  hour  arriTod— to  de- 
stroy. The^  differed  in  their  ideas  also  of 
the  mode  or  ezercitinff  their  terrible  sys- 
tem of  geremment.  Danton  had  often  in 
liia  month  the  sentence  of  Machiavel,  that 
when  it  beeomea  necessary  to  shed  blood, 
a  ainsle  great  massacre  haa  a  more  dread- 
fbl  eibct  than  a  aeriea  of  succeesiTo  execu- 
tions. Robespierre,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
ferred the  latter  process  aa  the  beat  way  of 
•nstaining  the  reign  of  tenor.  The  appe- 
tite of  Marat  could  not  be  aatiated  but  bv 
combining  both  modea  of  murder.  Botn 
Danton  and  Robespierre  kept  aloof  from  the 
■anguinary  Marat.  This  position  of  the 
chiefh  of  the  Jacobins  towards  each  other, 
■eemed  to  indicate,  that  one  of  the  three 
at  leaat  misht  be  detached  fVom  the  rest, 
end  mi^t  bring  his  ruffians  in  opposition 
to  those  of  his  late  comradea,  in  case  of 
any  attempt  on  the  Assembly  ;  and  poli- 
cy recommended  Danton,  not  arerae,  it  is 
■aid,  to  dft  alliance,  as  the  moat  naefnl 
moziliaiy. 
Among  the  three  monsters  mentioned, 
f  Danton  had  that  energy  which  the  Giron- 
^  dists  wanted,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  secret  moTements  of  those  insnrrec- 
tfons  to  which  they  possessed  no  key.  His 
▼ices  of  wrath,  luxniy,  love  of  spoil,  dread- 
fVil  as  they  were,  are  attributes  or  naortal 
men  j — the  envy  of  liobespierre,  and  the 
instinctive  blooa-thirstiness  of  Marat,  were 
the  properties  of  fiends.  Danton,  like 
the  httffB  serp«nt  called  the  Boa,  might  be 
approacned  with  a  degree  of  aafety  when 
gorged  with  prey — but  the  appetite  of  Ma- 
rat for  blood  was  like  the  horae-leech, 
which  aays,  Not  enough— end  the  slauah- 
terooa  enry  of  Robeapienre  was  like  the 
gnawing  worm  that  dieth  not  and  tields  no 


■val  of  repose.     In  glntling  JHnUm 

spoil,  ana  furnishing  the  means  of  in- 

ing  his  Inzniy,  the  Girondists  might 
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dttlging  his  Inzniy,  the  Girondists  mi^t 
have  purchased  his  support;  but  ncthing 
under  the  supreme  rule  in  France  would 
have  gratified  Robespierre  i  and  an  anlim« 
ited  torrent  of  the  blood  of  that  onhappj 
country  could  alooe  have  aatiated  Marat4 
If  a  colleague  was  to  be  chosen  out  of  that 
detestable  triumvirate,  unquestionably  Dan- 
ton was  to  be  considered  aa  the  moat  eligi* 
bie. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  like  Brissot, 
Vergniaud,  and  others,  wfaoee  attachment 
to  republicanism  was  mixed  with  a  spirit 
of  virtue  and  honour,  might  be  well  ad- 
verse to  the  idea  of  contaminating  their 
party  with  such  an  aniiliary.  intenseljr 
stained  as  Danton  was  by  his  snare  in  the 
massacres  of  September.  They  mig^t  well 
doubt,  whether  any  physical  force  which 
his  revolutionary  skill,  and  the  arms  it 
could  put  in  motion,  might  bring  to  theic 
standard,  would  compensate  for  Oie  moral 
horror  with  which  the  presence  of  such  • 
grisly  proselyte  must  strike  all  who  had 
any  sense  of  honour  or  justice.  They, 
therefore,  disconrased  the  advances  of 
Danton,  and  resolvea  to  comprise  him  with 
Marat  and  Robespierre  in  the  impeach* 
meet  agatnat  the  Jacobin  chieA,  which 
they  designed  to  bring  forward  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  moat  obvious  means  by  which  the 
Girondiste  conld  ascertain  their  safety^  and 
the  freedom  of  debate,  was  by  levying  • 
force  from  the  several  departmente,  each 
contributing  its  quote,  to  be'  called  a  De- 
partmental Legion,  which  waa  to  be  armed 
and  paid  to  act  as  a  guard  upon  the  Nation- 
al Convention.  The  subject  was  introdu- 
ced by  Roland  in  a  report*  to  the  Assem- 
bly, sind  renewed  on  the  next  day  by  Ker- 
sainty  a  spirited  Girondist,  who  candidly 
declared  the  purpoae  of  hia  motion :  "  It 
was  time,"  he  said,  "that  asssssins  and 
their  prompters  shonld  see,  thst  the  law 
had  scaffolds." 

The  Girondists  obtained,  that  a  commit* 
tee  of  six  members  should  be  named,  to 
report  on  the  sUto  of  the  capital,  on  tb» 
encouragement  afforded  to  maaeacre,  and 
on  the  mode  of  formins  a  departmental 
force  for  the  defence  or  the  metiopolia. 
The  decree  was  carried  for  a  moment,  bat 
on  the  next  day  the  Jacobins  demanded 
that  it  should  be  nvoked,  denying  that 
there  was  any  occasion  for  such  a  defence 
to  the  Convention,  and  aocasing  the  minis- 
ters of  an  intention  to  surround  themselvee 
with  a  force  of  armed  satellites,  in  order 
to  overawe  the  good  city  of  Paris,  and  car- 
ry into  effect  their  aacrilegious  plan  of  die- 
membering  France.  Rebecoai  and  Barba- 
roax  replied  to  this  charge  ny  impeaching 
Robespierre,  on  their  own  testimony,  or 
aspiring  to  the  post  of  Dictetor.  The  de 
bate  became  more  tempestuous  the  mor# 
that  the  tribunes^  or  galleries  of  the  hall 
were  filled  with  the  violent  foUowera  of 
the  Jacobin  party,  who  shonted,  cursed,  snd 
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felled,  to  beck  the  ezclamsttoiM  and  threats 
of  their  leaden  in  the  Atsembly.  While 
6e  Girondiata  were  ezhaaattng  themselvea 
ta  find  oat  terma  of  reproach  for  Marat,  that 
nrodigy  stepped  foilh,  and  raiaed  the  oiaor- 
ebr  to  the  nigheat,  bj  aTowing  himaelf  the 
aathor  and  advocate  for  a  dictatorship.  The 
eager  of  the  Convention  seemed  thorough- 
Ir  awakened,  and  Vergniaud  read  to  the 
oBputiea  an  eitract  from  Marat'a  ioamal. 
ia  which,  after  demanding  one  haoored  and 
aixty  thonaand  heads,  which  was  his  usual 
■tint,  he  abuaed  the  Convention  in  the  gross- 
est terms,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  act 
— w<Mtla  ef  which  the  import  was  bj  this 
time  peifectlj  understood. 

This  pasaage  excited  general  horror,  and 
the  Tictorr  for  a  moment  aeemed  in  the 
hailda  of  the  Girondi^ta ;  bat  they  did  not 
pursue  it  with  sufficient  vigour.  The  meet- 
ing passed  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  Ma- 
rat, in  ostentatioua  triumph,  produced  a 
tistol,  with  which  he  said  he  would  have 
ilown  out  his  brains,  had  a  decree  of  accu- 
sation been  passed  against  him.  The  Gi- 
rondists  not  only  lost  the  advantage  of  dis- 
comfiting their  enemies  by  the  prosecution 
of  one  of  their  most  noted  leaders,  but 
were  compelled  for  the  present  to  abandon 
their  plan  of  a  departmental  guard,  and  re- 
ai^  themselves  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
.  faithfU  citizens  of  Paris. 

This  city  of  Paris  was  at  the  time  under 
the  power  of  the  intrasive  Community,  (or 
Common  Council,)  many  of  whom  had  forc- 
ed themselves  into  office  on  the  lOth  of 
August  It  was  the  first  jsict  of  their  admin- 
istration, to  procure  the  assassination' of 
Mandat,  the  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard;  and  their  accounts,  still  extant, 
Beai  testimony,  that  it  was  by  their  instru- 
SMntality  that  toe  murderera  of  September 
were  levied  and  paid.  Trained  Jacobins 
and  pitiless  ruffiana  themaelves,  this  civic 
body  had  raised  to  be  their  agents  and  as- 
sistants an  unusual  number  of  municipal 
olBcen,  who  were  at  once  their  guaras. 
their  informers,  their  spies,  their  jailors,  ana 
their  executioners.  They  had,  besides,  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  the  inhabitanta  in  most 
of  the  sections,  whose  votes  placed  them 
and  their  agenta  in  commana  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  and  the  pikemen  of  the  fub- 
nrba  were  always  ready  to  second  their 
excellent  Community,  even  sgainst  the 
Convention  itself,  whicli,  in  ^int  of  free- 
dom of  action,  or  effective  power,  made  a 
figure  scarcelv  more  respectable  than  that 
or  the  King  after  his  return  from  Varennes. 
Roland  almost  every  day  carried  to  the 
Convention  his  vain  complaints,  that  the 
course  of  the  law,  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible, was  daily  crossed,  thwarted,  and  im- 
peded, by  the  proceedings  of  this  usurping 
Dodv.  The  considerable  funds  of  the  city 
itself,  with  those  of  its  hospitala  and  other 
public  eatablishments  of  every  kind,  were 
dilapidated  by  these  revolutionary  intru- 
ders, and  applied  to  their  own  purposes. 
The  Minister  at  length,  in  a  formal  report 
to  the  Convention,  inculpated  the  Commu- 
nity in  these  and  such-like  offences.  In 
another  part  of  the  report,  he  iatunated  a 


plotofthe  Jaeobina  to  aasasstnate  the  Gi- 
rondists, possess  themselves  of  the  govern- 
ment by  arms,  and  choose  Robespierre  die- 
tator.  Louvet  denounced  Robespierre  ae 
a  traitor,  and  Barbaronx  proposed^a  seriet 
of  decrees.  The  first  declsring  the  Con^ 
vention  free  to  leive  any  city,  where  they 
should  be  exposed  to  constraint  and  vio- 
lence. The  second  resolving  to  form  a 
Conventional  guard.  The  third  declaring, 
that  the  CocventioR  ahould  form  itself  into 
a  court  of  justice,  for  trial  of  state  crimes. 
The  fburth  anuouncins,  that  in  respect  the 
sections  of  Paris  had  declared  their  siu 
tings  permanent,  thkt  resolution  should  be 
abrognted. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  enervetic  meas- 
ures proposed  bv  Barbaroux,  the  Conven- 
tion allowed  Robespierre  several  days  for 
his  defence  against  Loo  vet's  accusation, 
and  ordered  to  the  bar*  ten  members  of^ 
the  Community,  fVom  whom  they  were  con- 
tented to  accept  such  slight  apologies,  and 
evasive  excuses,  for  their  unauthorised  in- 
terference with  the  power  of  the  Conven-  - 
tion,  as  these  insolent  demagogues  conde- 
scended to  ofi'er. 

The  accusation  of  Robespierre,  though 
boldly  urged  by  Louvet  and  Barbaroux,  waa 
also  eluded,  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the 
day;  and  thua  the  Convention  showed 
plainly,  that  however  courageoua  they  had 
been  against  their  monarch,  they  dared  not 
protect  the  liberty  which  thev  boasted  of, 
against  the  encroachment  of  nercer  dem»- 
goffues  than  themselves. 

Barbaroux  endeavoured  to  embolden  the 
Assembly,  by  bringing  once  more  from  hit 
native  ci^  a  body  of  those  fiery  Marseil- 
lois,  who  had  formed  the  vanguard  of  the 
mob  on  the  10th  of  August.  He  succeeded 
so  far  in  his  scheme,  that  a  few  scores  of 
those  Federates  again  appeared  in  Paris, 
where  their  alterea  demeanour  excited  sur* 
prise.  Their  songs  were  again  chanted 
their  wild  Moreseo  dances  and  gestursr 
again  suiprised  the  Parisians ;  and  the  more 
as  in  their  choruses  they  imprecated  venge- 
ance on  the  Jacobins,  called  out  for  mercy 
to  the  **  poor  tyrant^"  so  they  termed  the 
King,  and  shouted  m  the  cause  of  peace, 
order,  and  the  Convention. 

The  citixena  of  Paris,  who  could  not  rec- 
oncile the  songs  and  exclamationa  of  the 
Marseillois  with  their  sppearance  and  char- 
acter, concluded  that  a  snare  was  la|d  fbc 
them,  and  abstained  fkom  uniting  them- 
selves with  men,  whose  sincerity  was  se 
suspicions.  The  Marseillois  themselves, 
discouraged  with  their  cold  reception,  or 
not  liking  their  new  trade  of  maintaining 
order  so  well  as  their  old  one  of  oversetting 
it,  melted  away  by  degrees,  and  were  soon 
no  more  seen  or  heard  of.  Some  of  the 
Breton  Federatea,  kept  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Girondists^  by  their  countrymen  the 
deputies  Keisaint  and  Kervclagan,  remain- 
ed still  attached  to  the  Convention,  though 
their  numbers  were  too  fbw  to  sllbra  them 
protection  in  any  general  danger. 

If  the  Memoirs  of  Dnmouries  are  to  be- 
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reliaa  on.lhat  actire  and  intrijsaioggenenl 
IftroMntea  lo  th*  Giroadwtt  anotber  re- 
«oarce,  not  fr«e  certainly  from  haaard  or 
tflifficultj  to  the  Republicaa  government. 
wJiicb  was  the  idol  of  theae  theoretical 
statesmen,  bat  affording,  if  his  meant  had 
proved  aoeqiiate  to  the  execution  of  his 
plansp  a  certain  bulwark  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  hideous  anarchy  threat* 
ened  by  the  Jacobin  ascendency. 

General  Damouriea  was  sufficiently  hated 
By  the  Jacobins,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
f  cesses  which  he  had  gained  on  the  part  of 
France  over  foreign  enemies,  to  mducc 
I  liim  to  feel  the  utmost  desire  of  putting 
down  their  usurped  power  j  but  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  actinff  with  great  cau- 
lion.  The  bad  success  of  La  Fayette,  de- 
eerted  by  his  army  as  soon  as  he  attempted 
to  lead  them  against  Paris,  was  in  iUelf  dis- 
eouraging ;  but  Dumouries  was  besides  con- 
scious that  the  Jacobin  clubs,  together  with 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  with 
Donton  at  their  head,  had  been  actively 
Aiigagpd  in  disorganising  his  army,  and  di- 
minishing his  influence  over  them.  Thus 
circumstanced,  he  naturally  resolved  to 
avoid  haaa^ding  any  violent  measure  with- 
out the  support  of  4be  Convention,  in  case 
of  beinff  deserted  by  liis  army.  But  he  af- 
firms that  he  repeatedly  informed  the  Gi- 
rondists, then  predominant  in  the  Assem- 
bly, that  if  they  conld  obtain  a  decree,  but 
of  four  lines>  authorising  suoh  a  meaaure, 
lie  was  readv  to  mareh  to  Paris  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  l>ody  of  troops,  who  would  have 
been  willinff  to  obey  such  a  summons;  and 
that  he  womd  by  tnis  means  have  placed 
the  Convention  in  a  sitoation,  when  they 
might  have  set  the  Jacobins  and  their  insur- 
rectionary forces  at  absolute  defiance. 

Perhaps  the  Girondists  entertained  the 
fear,  first,  that  Dumoaries's  influence  with 
his  troops  might  prove  as  inefficient  as.that 
^  La  Fayette,  and  leave  them  to  atone 
with  fSieir  beads  for  such  a  measure  at- 
tempted and  unexecuted.  Or,  secondly, 
that  if  the  manmovra  proved  succesoful, 
they  would  be  freed  from  fear  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, only  to  be  placed  under  the  restraint 
of  a  military  chief,  whose  mind  was  well 
understood  to  be  in  favour  of  monarchy  of 
one  kind  or  other.  So  that,  conceiving 
they  saw  eaual  risk  in  the  alternative,  they 
preferred  the  haaard  of  seeing  their  fair 
and  favourite  viaion  of  a  Bepublic  over- 
thrown by  the  pikes  of  the  Jacobins,  rather 
.  than  the  bavoneta  of  Dumooriea's  army. 
'  They  tarned,  therefore,  a  cold  ear  to  the 
proposal,  which  afterwards  they  would 
glaoly  have  accepted,  when  the  j^neral  had 
DO  longer  the  power  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. 

Thus  the  factions,  so  intimately  united  < 
for  the  destruction  of  royalty,  could  not, 
when  that  step  was  gained,  combine  for 
any  other  purpose  save  the  great  crime  of 
murdering  their  deposed  sovereign.  Nay. 
while  the  Jaoobins  and  Girondists  seemed 
moving  hand  in  hand  to  the  ultimate  com- 
pletion of  that  joint  undertaking,  the  union 
was  only  in  outward  appearance ;  for  the 
Girondists,  though  apparently  acting  in  con- 


cert with  their  atem  rivals,  were  in  fact 
dragged  after  them  by  compulsion,  anil 
played  the  pert  less  of  actors  tnan  subduei 
captives  in  this  final  triumph  of  democracr. 
lliey  were  AiUy  persuaded  of  4he  Kin^s 
innocence  as  a  man,  of  his  inviolability  and 
exemption  from  criminal  process  as  a  coa- 
Btitutional  authority.  They  were  aware 
that  the  deed  meditated  would  render 
France  odious  to  all  the  other  nations  af 
Europe:  and  that  the  Jacobins,  to  whon 
war  ana  confusion  were  natural  elemcnls, 
were  desirous  for  that  veir  reason  to  bricg 
Louis  to  the  scaffold.  AH  this  was  plain 
to  them,  and  yet  their  pride  as  philosophers 
made  them  aahamed  to  be  thought  capable 
of  interesting  themselves  in  the  fate  of  a 
tyrant;  and  their  desire  of  getting  the 
French  nation  under  their  own  exclusive 
government,  induced  them  to  consent  to 
anything  rather  than  protect  the  obnoxious 
though  innocent  sovereign,  at  the  haxard  of 
losing  their  popularity,  and  forfeiting  their 
dearly-won  character  of  being  true  Repub- 
licans. 

A  committee  of  twenty-fonr  persons  hod 
been  appointed  early  in  the  Session  of  thn 
Convention,  to  inquire  into,  and  report  up- 
on, the  grounds  for  accnsing  Louis.  Their 
report  was  brought  up  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. 17lf2,  and  a  more  loathsome  tissue  of 
confusion  and  falsehood  never  was  laid  up- 
on the  table  of  auch  an  Assembly.  Ail  acu 
that  had  been  done  by  the  ministers  in  ev- 
ery department,  which  could  be  twisted 
into  such  a  shape  as  the  times  called  crim- 
inal, were  charged  as  deeds,  for  M-hich  the 
sovereign  was  himself  responsible  ;  and  th« 
burthen  of  the  whole  w«a  to  accuse  th« 
King,  when  he  had  scarcely  a  single  regi- 
ment of  guards  even  at  his  nomiiuJ  dispo- 
sal, of  nourishing  the  intentions  of  massa- 
cring the  Convention,  defended  by  thirty 
thousand  National  Ciuards,  besides  tne  Fed- 
erates, and  the  militia  of  the  suburbs. 

The  Convention  were  rather  ashamed  of 
this  report,  and  would  scaree  permit  it  to 
be  printed.  So  soon  as  it  appeared,  two  or 
throe  persons,  who  were  therein  mentioned 
as  accomplices  of  particalar  acts  charged 
against  the  King,  contradicted  the  report 
upon  their  oath.*  An  additional  charge  was 
brought  under  the  following  rayaterious  ciiw 
cnmstances :— Gamin,  a  locksmith  of  Ver^ 
sailles,  comrannicated  to  Roland  about  the 
latter  end  of  Decemb'^r,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  May  ITJt,  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
King  to  secrete  an  iron  chest,  or  cabinet  in 
the  wall  of  a  certain  apartment  in  the  Tnille- 
ries,  which  he  disclosed  to  the  ministere 
of  justice.  He  added  a  cironmstance  which 
throws  discredit  on  his  whole  story,  name- 
ly, that  the  Kin^  gave  him  with  his  own 
hand  a  glass  of  wine,  after  tsking  which,  he 
was  seixed  with  a  colic,  followed  by  a  kind 
of  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  for  four' 
Uen  months  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  the 
power  of  working  for  his  bread.    The  infer-     { 


•  Monsienr  de  SsptoeiL  In  paitieular,  qeotml  as 
Mng  the  agent  by  whom  Louis  XVI.  was  said  to 
havs  transmitted  aoiiey  to  his  broUiars  whoo  in 
exile,  positively  dsnied  the  (kct,  and  made  affidavU 
aoeonung^ 
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«Boe  of  themetck  wva,  tliat  the  King  had 
mttempted  to  powon  him ;  which  thoM  may 
beliere  whc  can  nnnber  fourteen  moolhs 
I  betwixt  the  beginning  of  May  and  the  end 
of  December  in  the  aame  year.  Thia  grota 
lUaebood  utterly  deatroya  Gamin'a  en- 
deuce  ;  and  aa  the  King  alw^a  denied  hie 
knowledfle  of  the  eziatence  ofauch  a  cheat 
with  audi  papera;  we  are  reduced  to  anp- 
poee,  either  taafrUamin  had  been  emploved 
by  one  of  the  royal  miniitert,  and  had 
brottfl^t  the  King  penonally  into  the  tale 
for  the  greater  grace  of  hia  atoty,  or  that 
the  papera  found  in  aome  other  place  of 
•afe^  bad  been  aelected,  and  pot  into  the 
cheat  by  the  Jacobin  commiaaionerB,  then 
employed  in  aurreying  and  aearcfaing  the 
palace,  with  the  purpoae  of  tramping  up 
evidence  againat  the  King. 

Roland  acted  Tery  imprudently  in  exam- 
ining the  contents  of  the  chest  alone  and 
without  witneaa,  inatead  of  calling  in  the 
eommisaionera  aforesaid,  who  wcro  in  the 
palace  at  the  time.  Thia  was  perhaps  done 
with  the  object  of  putting  aaide  such  papers 
aa  mighty  in  that  hour  of  fear  and  uncertain- 
ty, have  brought  into  danger  some  of  hia 
own  party  or  fnenda.  One  of  importance, 
howcTer,  was  found,  which  the  Jacobins 
turned  into  an  implement  agaiiMt  the  Gi- 
itmdiats.    It  waa  on  overture  from  that  par- 

Sf  addreased  to  the  Kin^,  ahortly  before  the 
0th  of  Auffuat,  engaging  tu  oppose  the 
motion  for  tiie  forfeiture  of  the  King,  pro- 
viding IjOttia  woold  recall  to  his  councils 
the  three  discarded  miniatera  of  their  fac- 
tion. 

The  contenta  of  the  chest  were  of  a  very 
miacellaneoua  nature.  The  documents 
conaisted  of  letters,  memorials,  and  plana, 
from  diiferent  persona,  and  at  different 
dates,  offering  aavice,  or  tendering  support 
to  the  King,  and  proposing  plana  for  the 
fieedom  of  his  person.  The  Royalist  project 
of  Mirabeau,  in  his  latter  days,  was  found 
nroongst  the  rest;  in  conseouonce  of  which 
his  bmly  waa  dragged  out  or  the  Pantheon, 
Ibrmerly  the  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve, 
now  destined  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Revolution,  but  whose 
lodgings  shifled  as  oden  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  by  the  month. 

The  documenta,  as  we  have  said,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  projeetefor  the  King's  ser- 
vice, on  which  lie  certainly  never  acted, 
probably  never  approved  of.  and  perhaps 
■OTer  saw.  The  utmost  to  which  he  could 
be  liable,  was  such  penalty  as  may  be  due 
to  one  who  retains  possession  of  plans  sub- 
mitted to  his  consioeration,  but  wuich  have 
in  no  shape  obtained  hia  assent.  It  was 
flufficiently  hard  to  account  Louis  responsi- 
ble for  such  advice  of  his  ministers  as  he 
raally  adopted ;  but  it  waa  a  dreadful  exten- 
flioa  of  his  responsibility  to  make  him  an- 
«werable  for  such  as  he  had  virtually  re- 
jected. Besides  which,  the  story  of  Gamin 
WIS  to  aelf-contradictory  in  one  circum- 
Aaoce,  and  so  donbtfhl  in  others,  as  to  ear- 
ly no  available  proof  that  the  papera  had 
Moa  in  the  King's  possession ;  so  that  thia 
aew  charge  was  aa  groundleas  as  those 
brougbt  up  by  the  int  committee,  and,  ar- 


gning  upon  the  known  law  of  any  civilized 
country,  the  accuaationa  againat  him  ought 
to  have  been  diamissed,  as  founded  on  the 
most  notorioua  injustice. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  prob^ 
ably  urged  those  into  whose  h^nds  Louis 
bad  fallen,  to  proceed  against  nis  person  to 
the  uttermost.  They  knew  that,  in  Endish 
hiitory,  a  king  hadf  been  cendenmed  to 
death  by  his  subjects,  and  were  resolvedl 
that  France  should  not  remain  behind 
England  in  the  exhibition  of  a  spectacle  so 
interesting  and  edifying  to  a  people  newly 
regenerated.  Thia  panllel  caae  would  not 
perhapa  have  been  thought  a  worthy  pre- 
ced^ent  in  other  countries  ;  but  in  France 
there  is  a  apirit  of  wild  enthuaiasm,  a  de- 
sire of  following  out  an  example  even  to 
the  most  exaguerated  point,  and  of  outdo- 
ing, if  poBsible,  what  other  nations  have 
done  before  them.  Thia  had  doubtless  its 
influence  in  causing  Louis  to  be  brought  to 
the  bar  in  I79t,  like  Charles  of  England  in 
1648. 

The  Freneh  statesmen  did  not  pauae  to 
reflect,  that  the  violent  death  of  Charlea 
only  paved  the  way  for  a  aeries  of  yeara 
spent  in  servitude  under  military  despot- 
ism, and  then  to  restoration  of  tiie  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  Had  they  regarded  the 
precedent  on  this  side,  they  would  have 
obtained  a  glimpse  into  fbtority,  and  might 
have  presaged  what  were  to  lie  the  conse- 

auences  of  the  death  of  Louis.  Neither 
id  the  French  consider,  that  ^  %  great 
part  of  the  English  nstion  the  execution  of 
Charles  Stuart  is  regarded  aa  a  national 
crime,  and  the  anniversary  still  observed 
as  a  day  of  lasting  and  peuitence ;  that  oth- 
ora  who  condemn  the  King's  conduct  in 
and  preceding  the  Ciyil  War,  do,  like  the 
Whig  Churchill,  atill  consider  hia  death  as 
an  unconatltutional  action  ;*  that  the  num- 
ber ia  small  indeed  who  think  it  justifiable 
even  on  the  precarious  grounds  of  state  ne- 
cessity ;  and  that  it  is  barely  possible  a 
small  portion  of  enthuaiasts  may  atill  exist 
who  glory  in  the  deed  as  an  act  of  popular 
vengeance. 

But  even  among  this  last  description  of 
persons,  the  French  regicides  would  find 
themselves  entirely  at  a  loss  to  vindicate 
the  execution  of  Louis  fay  the  similar  fate 
of  Charles }  and  it  would  be  by  courtesy 
only,  if  at  all,  that  they  could  be  admitted 
to  the  honoura  of  the  aitting  at  a  Calvea- 
Head  Club. 


*  Unhappjr  Stuart .  harshly  thoocfc  that  name 
GratM  00  nur  aar,  I  ahoald  have  died  with  shams. 
To  see  my  Kiag  before  his  sobjceta  stand. 
And  at  their  bar  hold  up  hie  royal  hand  ; 
At  their  command  to  hear  the  monarch  plead. 
By  their  deereee  to  eee  that  monarch  bleed. 
What  thoogh  thy  fknlu  were  many,  and  worn 

great — 
What  though  they  shook  ths  fkbrie  of  ths  sUle  t 
,In  royalty  eeeure  thy  psnoa  stood. 
And  laered  was  the  fountain  of  thy  hkod. 
Vile  minhrten.  who  dared  abnee  their  trust. 
Who  dared  eoduee  a  king  to  be  nnjint. 
Vengeance,  with  justice  leagned,  whh  power  msds 

•tronc, 
Had  nobly  ennh*d— The  Kfaiff  ea«  do  m>  wrong. 
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The  ciNMMnMMi  batwMii  umm  miiu 
monaichs  fiuls  in  almMt  efery  point,  ei- 
cepting  in  the  closing  weno ;  and  no  ptf  • 
allel  can,  with  jUBtaee  to  either,  be  drawn 
botwixt  ibem.  The  moat  saaloua  Cavalier 
will,  in  these  enli^tened  daTS,  admit,  that 
the  early  govenunent  of  Chariea  was  mark- 
ed by  many  efforU  to  extend  the  pierogar 
tive  beyond  iu  legal  boondsj  that  there 
were  instances  of  oppressive  lines,  cmel 
punishments  hj  mutilation,  long  and  aoTere 
impriaonment  in  distant  forta  and  castles ; 
exertions  of  anthoritv  which  no  one  aeeks 
to  justify,  and  which  these  who  are  the 
King's  apologtsta  can  only  endeavour  to 
mitigate,  117  alleging  the  preoedenta  of  ar- 
bitruT  times,  or  the  interpretation  of  Che 
lawa  by  courtly  ministers,  and  time  aerving 
lawyers.  The  conduct  of  Louis  XVI.,  ftom 
tbenonrbe  sssumed  the  throne,  was,  on 
the  contrarv,  an  exanmle  of  virtue  and  mod- 
eration, instead  or  lev^ng  ahip-money 
and  benoTolencea,  Louis  lightened  the  feu- 
dal services  of  the  vassals,  and  the  corves 
among  the  peasantiy.  Where  Chaiiea  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  conformity  to  the 
Churdi  of  England  by  the  pillory  and  ear- 
alitting,  Louis  allowed  the  Protestants  the 
free  use  of  their  religion,  and  discharged 
the  nae  of  torture  in  all  caaes  whatever. 
Where  Charles  visited  his  parliament  to 
violate  their  freedom  by  arresting  five  of 
their  members,  Louis  may  be  aaid  to  have 
aurrendered  himself  an  unreaistinff  prisoner 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whom 
he  had  voluntarily  summoned  around  him. 
But  above  all,  Chariea,  in  peraon,  or  by  his 
I  and  bloody  war  with 
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generals,  waged  a  long  and  bloody 

hia  subjoots,  foocht  battles  in  evei,  ^ 

of  En^and,  and  waa  oi^y  overcome  and 
made  prisoner,  alter  a  lengthened  and  dead- 
ly contest,  in  which  many  thousands  feU 
on  both  sides.  The  conduct  of  Louis  waa 
in  every  reapect  different.  He  never  offer- 
ed one  blow  in  actual  resistance,  even 
when  he  had  the  means  in  his  power.  He 
onlered  up,indeedf  the  forces  under  Mare- 
schal  BrogUo}  but  he  gave  them  com-, 
mand  to  retire,  so  soon  as  it  was  evident 
that  they  must  either  do  bo»  or  act  offen- 
aiveiy   against  the  poople.    In  the  most 

Siriloos  situations  or  his  life,  he  showed 
e  utmost  reluctance  to  shed  the  bl<>od  of 
his  Bubiects.  He  would  not  trust  his  at- 
tendants with  pistols,  during  the  flight  to 
Varennea ;  he  would  not  give  the  officer  of 
httsssrs  onlera  to  clear  the  passage,  when 
his  carriage  was  stopped  upon  the  bridge. 
When  he  saw  that  the  martial  array  of  ttie 
Guards  did  not  check  the  audacity  of  the 
assailants  on  the  10th  of  August,  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
a  prisoner  at  discretion,  rather  than  mount 
his  horae  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  faithful  troops  and  subjects.  The  blood 
that  was  shod  mat  dsiv  wss  without  com- 
mand of  hia.  He  oould  have  no  reason  for 
encouraging  su«b  a  strife,  which,  far  fVom 
defending  his  person,  then  in  the  custody 
of  the  AJMembly,  was  likely  to  place  it  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  And  in  the 
vec^  last  stage,  when  he  received  private 
notice  that  there  were  individuals  deter- 


mined to  save  his  life  at  peril  of  their  vm% 
he  forbade  the  enter|mse.  "Let  not  a 
drop  of  blood  be  shed  on  my  account,"  he 
aaia ;  *'  I  would  not  consent  to  it  for  the 
safety  of  my  crown  :  I  never  will  porchant 
mere  life  at  such  a  rate."  These  wera 
sentiments  perhaps  fitter  for  the  pious  sec* 
tariea  of  the  community  of  Friends,  than 
for  the  Kiuff  of  a  neat  nation;  but  such  m 
they  were.  Louis  felt  anv>  conscientiously 
acted  on  taem.  And  yet  his  subjects  could 
compare  his  chsracter,  and  his  pretended 
^uilt,  with  the  bold  and  haughty  Stuart,  who, 
m  the  course  of  the  Civil  War.  bore  annis 
in  person,  snd  chsrged  at  the  need  of  hia 
own  regiment  of  Guards ! 

Viewed  in  his  kingly  duty,  the  conduet 
of  Louis  is  o^uall  V  void  of  Uame  ;  unless 
it  be  that  blame  wnich  sttachea  to  a  prince, 
too  yielding  and  mild  to  defend  the  iuat 
rights  c>f  his  crown.  He  yielded,  with  fee^ 
ble  strolling,  to  every  demand  in  succes-. 
sion  which  was  made  upon  him,  and  gave 
way  to  every  inroad  on  the  existing  state 
of  France.  Instead  of  placing  himself  as 
a  barrier  between  his  people  and  his  nobil- 
itv,  and  bringing  both  to  some  fair  terme 
or  composition  he  suffered  the  latter  to  be 
driven  from  his  side,  snd  by  the  ravaging 
their  estates,  and  the  burning  of  their 
houses,  to  be  hurried  into  emigration.  He 
adopted  one  popular  improvement  ailer 
another,  each  innovating  on  the  roval  au- 
thority, or  derogatory  to  the  royal  dignity. 
Far  from  having  deserved  the  chsrge  of  op- 
posing the  nation's  claim  of  freedom,  it 
would  have  been  well  for  themselves  and 
him,  had  he  known  how  to  limit  his  grant 


battlea  in  every  coun^  |  to  that  Quantity  of  freedom  which  the^ 
were  qualified  to  make  a  legitimate  use  or; 
leaving  it  for  future  princes  to  slacken  the 
reins  of  government,  in  proportion  as  the 
public  mind  in  France  should  become  form- 
ed to  the  habitual  exercise  of  political 
ri^ts. 

The  King's  perfect  innocence  was  there- 
fore notorious  to  the  whole  world,  but  es- 
pecially to  those  who  now  usurped  the  title 
of  arraigning  him ;  a^  men  could  hardly 
penuaiK  themselves,  that  his  life  was  seri- 
ously in  danj^r.  An  ingenious  contrivance 
of  the  Jacobins  seems  to  have  been  intend* 
edto  drive  the  wavering  Girondists  into 
the  snare  of  voting  for  the  King's  trial. 
Saint  Just,  one  of  their  number,  made  a 
furious  speech  against  any  formality  being 
observed,  save  a  decree  of  death  on  the  ur- 
gency of  the  occasion.  *'  What  availed," 
said  the  supporters  of  this  brief  and  sure 
measure,  "  the  ceremonies  of  Grand  and 
Petty  Jury  T  The  cannon  which  made  a 
breach  in  the  Tuilleries,  the  unanimoiia 
about  of  the  people  on  the  10th  of  AuBUSt, 
had  come  in  place  of  all  other  solemmtiee. 
The  Convention  had  no  farther  power  to 
inottire  ;  its  sole  duty  wss  to  pronounce,  or 
ratner  confirm  and  execute,  the  doom  ef 
Uie  sovereign  people." 

This  summary  proposal  was  liighly  m>- 
plauded,  not  only  by  tne  furious  orowda  dv 
whom  the  ualleriea  were  always  occupies^ 
but  by  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  more  vi- 
elent  democrats.  -  They  esdalmed  that  e«-^ 
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•rv  citiseD  had  the  ttme  riglit  over  the  life 
orLottiB  which  Bnitas  ponewed  ever  that 
oTCsMr.  Othen  cried  out,  that  the  very 
ftct  of  having  reigoed.  was  in  itself  a  crime 
Aotoriona  enoagh  to  diapenae  with  farther 
iaveatigalion,  and  anthorue  inatant  puniah- 


Stiumed  by  these  clamouny  the  Giron- 
diita  and  neutral  perty.  like  all  feeble-mind- 
ed tnen,  choae  a  midole  coorae,  and  instead 
of  maintaining  the  King'a  innocence,  adopt* 
ed  raeaaorea,  calcolatM  to  aave  him  indeed 
from  inmediate  alanghter.  bot  which  ended 
by  consigning  him  to  a  tribonal  too  timid  to 
liear  hia  cauae  Justly.  They  resolved  to 
wr^  the  right  of  the  National  Convention 
to  judge  in  the  case  of  Louia. 

There  were  none  in  the  Convention  that 
dared  to  avow  fac^  to  which  their  con- 
science bore  witness,  but  the  consequen- 
ces of  admitting  which,  were  ingeniously 
urged  by  the  sophist  Robespierre,  as  a  con- 
demnation of  tiieir  own  conduct.  "  One 
party,"  aaid  the  wily  logician,  ^'must  be 
clearly  guilty }  either  the  King^or  the  Con- 
ventiott,  who  have  ratified  the  actiona  of 
the  inaurgent  people.  If  yea  have  dethron- 
ed an  innocent  and  legal  monarch,  what  are 
you  bat  traitors  t  snd  why  sii  you  here— 
why  not  hasten  to  the  Temple,,  set  Louis 
at  liberty,  install  him  again  m  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  beg  on  your  )ukee9  for  a  pardon 
you  have  not  merited  f  But  if  you  have,  in 


the  great  popular  act  which  you  have  rat- 
ified, only  approved  of  the  <i|ppoBition  of  a 
tyrant,  summon  him  to  the  bar,  and  demand 
a  reckoning  for  his  crimes."  This  dilemma 
preased  on  the  mind  of  many  members^ 
who  could  not  but  see  their  own  condem- 
nation the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
King's  acquittal.  And  while  some  felt  the 
force  of  this  argument,  all  were  aware  of 
the  obviooa  danger  to  be  encountered  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  satel- 
lites, should  they  dare  to  dissent  from  the 
vote  which  these  demagogoea  demanded 
from  the  Assembly. 

When  Robespierre  had  ended,  Pethion 
arose  and  moved  that  the  King  should  be 
tried  before  the  Convention,  ft  is  said  the 
Mayer  of  Paria  took  the  lead  in  this  cruel 
persecution,  because  Louis  had  spoken  to 
him  ahaiply  about  the  tumultuary  inroad  of 
the  Jacobin  rabble  into  the  Tuilleries  on 
the  SOth  of  June ;  and  when  Pethion  at- 
tempt^ to  reply,  bad  pointed  to  th^brok- 
en  grating  throush  which  the  entrance  had 
been  forced,  ana  sternly  commanded  him 
to  be  silent.  If  this  was  tne^  it. was  a  bit- 
ter revenge  for  so  slisht  an  offence,  and  the 
subsequent  fate  of  Pethion  is  the  less  de- 
serving of  pity. 

The  motion  was  carried  without  opposi- 
tion,  and  the  next  chapter  affords  us  the 
melancholy  results. 


OHAF.  ZZZZ. 

ludeeitum  qftiU  GironditU,  and  iU  Effectt^^Jlu  RoffoX  Family  in  tke  T^mpU^Tn- 
MuUed  bjf  the  AgenU  qftkt  Commtmite,  botk  loiihin  and  witkout  Hie  Prison— ThHr 
txtrnplasry  Pa»mu^Tk9  King  dtpnvtd  qf  hia  8on'a  Sodehf.^Buxofa  admiaaian 
qfiha  ganaral  diaUka  qf  Pnmee  to  a  Republican  Form  of  Qovaimmant,-^Tha  Kmg 
tnmglU  to  Trial  h^fora  the  Conoantion—Hie  firat  Examination— Carried  back  to 
Priaon  amidat  htaalta  a^d  Abuu.—Twmdt  in  the  Aaaembly.—  The  King  deprived  qf 
hUareowraa  with  kia  iVnRtlgf — Malaaherbea  appointed  aa  Counaal  to  dtfend  the  King, 
—and  Da  8exa,—Lauia'again  brought  before  the  Convention— Opening  Spueh  tf 
Da  Saxa—Kmg  raaaandad  to  the  Tampla.-^8tormif  DebaU  in  the  Conoention.Slo 
^uant  Attack  af  Fcrfnkwd  on  the  Jacobina.— Sentence  qfDxjLTK  pronounced  againat 
the  King—Ganarat  Sympathf  for  hia  FaU.—Dumownex  arri»ea  in  Pane—  Vainly 
triaatoaoert  the  Ait^s  Fate.— Louis  XVI.  behkadko  oh  21st  Jakuart  I79»— 
Marie  Artoirrttr  on  the  IGth  October  thereqfter- The  Princeaa  Elizabeth  in 
Moo  1794— 7%c  Dmaphin  Pariahea  by  CVimI^,  June  9ih,  1195.— The  Princeaa  Royal  , 
axdumgedfor  La  FayatU,  I9th  December,  1795. 


Wt  have  already  said  that  the  vigorous 
end  masculine,  as  well  aa  virtuous  euiorta- 
tions  of  Msdame  Roland,  were  thrown  away 
upon  her  colleagues,  whose  fears  were 
more  than  female.  The-Girondiata  could 
not  be  made  to  perceive,  that,  though  their 
fbrociona  adversaries  were  feared  throush 
France,  yet  they  were  also  hated.  The 
l^elini     -     •  -       • 


iling  of  all  Frenchmen  who  had 
any  left,  deteated  the  authors  of  a  long  trsin 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  murders ;  the  sus- 
picickna  of  all  bmi»  of  psoperty  were  attach- 
ed to  the  eendnet  of  a  partv,  whose  leaders 
loae  from  indigence  to  affluence  by  fines, 
confiscattons,  sequestrationa,  beaidtes  every 
ether  kind  of  plunder,  direct  and  indirect. 
If  the  majority  of  the  Convention  had 
adopted  the  determination  of  boldly  resist- 
Wf  their  unprineipLed  tyranU,  and  prevent- 


ing, afr  whatever  hasard,  the  mordier  of  the . 
Kmgr  the  strength,  of  the  country  would 
pcoMbly  have  supported  a  constituted  au- 
thority aninst  the  uaorpations  of  the  Com- 
munis m  Paris,  which  had  no  better  title 
to  tyrannise  over  the  Convention,  and  by 
so  aoing  to  gouem  France  at  pleasure, 
than  had  the  eounctl  of  the  meanest  town 
intbekingdMn.. 

The  Giirondists  ought  to  have  been  sensi- 
ble', that,  enen  by  thwarting  this  favourite 
measuae,  they  could  not  increase  the  hatred 
which  the  Jaeobina  already  eniteruined 
against  thens  and  should  have  known  that 
further  delay  to  give  open  battle,  would  not. 
be  received  as  an  overture  of  friendship, 
bot  be  regarded  as  a  timid  indecision,  which 
must  have  heated  their  enemies,  in  propor^ 
tion  as  it  cooled:  their  friends.    The  Uuck 
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ling,  tine-tenriiig  policy  wM«li  the^  obMiT' 
ed  on  tiiia  occasion,  dopriTed  the  Grirondisto 
of  almost  all  chance  o«  forming  a  solid  and 
sabstanfial  interest  in  the  country.  By  a 
bold,  open,  and  manly  defence  of  the  King, 
they  would  have  done  honour  to  them- 
selves as  public  men,  wiUtiig  to  discharge 
their  duty  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  They 
would  have  been  sure  of  whatever  number 
could  be  j^thered,  either  of  royalists,  who 
were  beginning  to  raise  a  head4n  Bretagne 
and  La  Vendie,  or  of  Constitutionalists, 
who  feared  the  persecution  of  the  Jaco- 
bina.  The  materials  were  already  kindled 
for  those  insurrections,  which  afterwards 
broke  out  at  Lyons,  Marseille*,  Toulon, 
and  generally  through  the  sooth  and  west  or 
France.  They  might  have  brought  up  five 
or  six  thousand  Federates  fh»m  the  depart* 
ments,  and  the  force  would  then  have  oeen 


was  only  prevented  by  a  Jacobin  command- 
er and  his  staif  officers,  as  well  as  by  their 
timidity,  fh>m  throwing  off  a  yoke  so  bloody 
and  odious  as  that  which  they  were  groan- 
ing under.  But  to  dare  this,  it  was  neces- 
•aiy  thit  they  should  have  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Convention ;  and  that  body, 
managed  as  it  was  by  the  Girondists,  riiow- 
ed  a  timorous  unwillingness  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  Jacobins,  which  implied 
their  dislike  indeed,  but  also  evinced  their 
fear. 

Meantime  the  King,  with  the  Queen,  his 
sister,  and  their  children,  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Princess  Royal,  remained  in  the  Tower 
of  the  Temple,  more  uncomfortably  lodg- 
ed, and  much  more  harshly  treated,  than 
state  prisoners  before  the  Revolution  had 
'been  in  the  execrable  Bastille.*  The  royal 
prisoners  were  under  Ae  especial  charoe 
of  the  Community  of  Paris,  who,  pnrtly 
from  their  sross  ignorsnce,  partly  from  their 
desire  to  displ^  their  furious  Jacobinicsl 
.teal,  did  all  in  their  power  to  embitter  their 
captivity. 

Pethion,  whose  presence  brought  with  it 
so  manv  cruel  recollections,  studiouslyin- 
sulted  him  by  his  visita  to  the  prison.  The 
^  municipal  officers  sent  thither  to  ensure  the 
custody  of  the  King's  person,  and  to  be 
spies  upon  hitf  priT&  conversation,  were 
selected  among  the  worst  and  most  malig* 
nant  Jacobins.  His  effbrts  at  equanimity, 
and  even  efvitity,  tbwanb  these  brutal  jail- 
ors, were  answered  with  the  most  gross  in- 
solence. One  of  them,  a  mason,  in  bis 
working  dress,  had  thrown  himself  into  an 
mii-chair,  where,  decorated  with  his  mnni- 
oipal  seaif,  he  reposed  at  his  ease.  The 
King  condescended  to  ask  him,  by  way  of 
conversation,  where  he  wrought  lie  an- 
swered gruffly,  '*  at  the  Church  of  Saint 
Genevieve." — -"I  remember,"  said  the 
King,  **  I  laid  the  foundution  stone— ^  fine 
edifee  ;  but  I  have  heard  the  foundation  is 
insecure."— ^' It  is  more  sure,"  answered 


*Th«  Nader  may  oomparo  the  account  which 
Marmontel  nvm  of  hit  rscidence  in  the  Bastille, 
with  the  ftitMil  Clery*s  narratiTS  of  Louii'i  oap- 
t^vitjrinthsTBBpls/ 


Hie  fellow,  ''tbn  tiM  Hmoet  of  tynata.' 
The  King  smiled  aad  was  silent.  lie  en- 
dured witii  ibe  same  Dataenoe  the  insolent 
answer  of  another  of  these  officials.  The 
man  not  having  been  lelieved  at  the  usual 
and  regular  hour,  the  King  civilly  expressed 
his  hopes  that  he  would  find  no  inooaven- 
ience  from  the  delay.  '^  I  am  oome  here," 
answered  the  ruffian,  **  to  watch  your  con- 
duct, not  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  with 
mine.  No  one,"  he  added,  nxing  his  hat 
firm  on  his  brow,  **  least  or  all  you,  have 
any  business  to  ooaceni  themselfies  with  it." 
we  have  seen  prisons,  and  are  sure  that 
even  the  steeleu  jailor,  aoeuetomed  as  he 
is  to  scenes  of  distress,  is  not  in  die  habit, 
unprovoked  and  wantonly,  of  answering 
with  reproach  and  insult  such  ordinary  ex- 
pressions of  civility,  when  offered  by  the 
wont  criminals.  The  hearts  of  these  men, 
who,  by  chance  as  it  were,  became  daaseon- 
keepers,  and  whoae  first  captive  had  oeen 
many  years  their  King,  must  have  been  as 
hard  as  the  nether  miflstone. 

While  such  scenes  occurred  within  the 
prison,  those  who  kept  watch  without,  ei- 
ther as  sentinels  or  as  patroles  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, (who  maintained  stem  vigilance  in  the 
environs  of  the  {yrison,)  were  equally  ready 
to  contribute  their  share  of  vexation  and  in- 
sult Pictures  and  placards,  representing 
the  royal  family  uhder  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, were  pasted  up  where  the  King 
and  Queen  might  see  them.  The  most  vi- 
olent patriotic  songs,  turning  upon  the  ap- 
oroacbing  death  of  Monmeur  And  Madame 
Veto,  were  suns  below  their  windows,  and 
the  most  fHghtful  cries  for  their  blood  dis- 
turbed such  rest  as  prisoners  can  obtain. 
The  head  of  die  Princess  of  Lamballe  was 
brought  under  their  window  on  the  3d  Sep- 
tember, and  one  of  the  municipal  officeiu 
would  have  enticed  the  royal  family  to  the 
window  that  they  might  oee  this  ghastly 
spectacle,  had  not  the  other,  **  of  milder 
mood,"  prevented  them  ftom  complying. 
When  questioned  oonceming  the  names  or 
these  two  Ainctionaries  by  some  less  savage 
peraons,  who  wished  to  punish  the  offend- 
imjr  ruffian,  Louis  would  only  mention  that 
of  the  more  humane  of  the  two ;  so  little 
was  this  unhappy  prince  addicted  to  seek 
revenge,  even  for  the  most  studied  cruel- 
tiespraotised  against  him. 

Tbecoaduet  of  the  Community  increased 
in  rigour,  as  the  process  against  Louis 
seeiuM  to  draw  nearer.  The  most  ordinn- 
ry  points  of  personal  accommodation  were 
made  subjects  of  debate  ere  they  could  be 
granted,  and  that  upon  the  King's  being 
permitted  to  shave  himself,  lasted  a  long 
while.  Every  article  was  taken  from  him. 
even  to  his  tooth-pick  and  penknife,  ana 
the  Queen  and  princesses  were  deprived  of 
their  scissors  and  housewives.  This  led 
to  a  touching  remark  of  Louis.  He  saw 
his  sister,  while  at  work,  obliged  to  bite 
asunder  a  thread  whieh  she  h^  no  meant 
of  cutting,  and  the  words  escaped  him. 
**  Ah  !  you  wanted  nothing  in  your  pretty 
house  at  Montreuil."^"  Dearest  brother," 
answered  the  princess,  whose  character  wan 
that  of  tanctity,  purity  of  thought,  and  ho 
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B^Toleiice,  "  ean  I  eomplain  of  aay^ing, 
■ince  Heaveo  has  preserved  me  to  share 
and  to  comfort,  in  some  degree,  your  hours 
of  captivity  T"  .  It  was,  indeeo,  in  the  so- 
viet/ of  hia  famtlj  that  the  character  of- 
LottM  shone  to  the  greatest  adrantage  ;  and 
if,  when  on  the  throne,  he  did  not  always 
poesess  the  energies  demanded  of  his  high 
■itintion,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Temple 
misfortone  threw  around  him  the  glories  of 
■  martyr.  His  morning  hours  were  spent  in 
instmeling  or  amusing  the  young  Dauphin, 
a  task  for  which  the  King's  extensive  in- 
formation well  qualified  him.  The  cap> 
tives  enjoyed,  as  they  best  might,  a  short 
interval,  when  they  were  permitted  to  walk 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Temple,  sure  to  be 
insulted  f  like  Charles  I.  in  the  same  situa- 
tion) by  the  sentinels,  who  puffed  volumes 
of  tobacco-smoke  in  their  faces  as  they 
passed  them,  while  others  annoyed  the  ears 
of  the  ladies  with  licentious  songs,  or  the 
most  cruel  denunciations. 

All  this  Louis  and  his  family  endured  with 
■ttch  sainted  patience,  that  several  who  ob- 
tained access  to  his  p«rson  were  moved  by 
the  spectacle  of  royalty  reduced  to  a  situa- 
tion so  melancholy,  yet  sustained  with  such 
gentleness  and  fortitude.  Some  of  the  mu- 
nicipal oflScers  themselves  became  melted, 
and  changed  their  ideas  of  the  King,  when 
'bey  beheld  him  in  so  new  sad  singular  a 
ight. 

Stories  of  the  insults  which  he  daily  re- 
ceived, and  of  the  meekness  with  which  he 
sustained  them,  began  to  circulate  among 
the  citixens  of  the  hiffher  classes:  and, 
joined  to  their  fear  of  falling  completely 
under  the  authority  of  the  sans  culottes.  led 
many  of  the  Republicans  to  cast  back  their 
thoughU  to  the  Constitution  of  1791,  with 
all  its  faults,  and  with  its  monarchical  exet- 
utive  government 

The  mora  wise  and  sensible  of  the  Gi- 
rondists began  to  suspect  that  they  had 
been  too  hasty  in  erecting  their  favourite 
Republic,  on  ground  incapule  of  affordinff  a 
eound  ana  secure  foundation  for  such  an  edi- 
fice. Bttxot  gives  testimony  to  this,  dated 
later,  no  douM,  than  the  period  we  are  tieat- 
ittg  of;  but  the  grounds  of  the  reasoning  exist- 
etfas  much  at  the  King's  trial  as  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Girondists.  The  passage 
is  remarkable.  "My  friends,"  says  this 
distinguished  Girondist,  "  preserveo  a  long 
time  the  hopes  of  establishing  a  repubftc 
in  France,  even  when  nW  seemed  to  demon- 
■trate  that  the  enli|^tened  classes,  wheth- 
er from  prejudice  or  from  just  reasoning, 
felt  indisposed  to  that  form  of  oovernmeot. 
That  hope  dad  not  forsake  Wy  friends  when 
the  most  wicked  and  .vilest  of  men  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  minds  of  the  inferior 
classes,  and  corrupted  them  by  the  opportu- 
nities thev  offered  of  license  and  pillage. 
My  frienoi  reckoned  on  the  lightness  and 
aptitude  to  change  proper  |o  the  French 
eaaracter,  aad  which  they  considered  to  be 
■peculiarly  suitable  to  a  republican  nation. 
I  have  ^wavs  eonaicbred  that  conclusion 
as  entirely  false,  aad  have  repeatedly  in 
my  heart  despaired  of  my  darling  wisa  to 
MtaUiah  a  rapaUic  ia  my  oooady."    la 


another  place  he  says, "  It  must  not  be  dis- 
sembled that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
eamestlv  desired  royalty,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791.  In  Paris,  the  wish  was  gen- 
eral, and  was  expressea  most  freely,  though 
only  in  confidential  society,  and  among 
private  friends.  Then  were  only  a  few 
noble  and  elevated  minds  who  felt  them- 
selves worthy  to  be  Republicans,  and  whom 
the  example  of  the  Americans  had  encour- 
aged to  essay  the  project  of  a  similar  goT- 
emment  in  France,  the  country  of  frivoli- 
ty and  mutability.  The  rest  or  the  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ignorant  wretch- 
es, without  eiiher  sense  or  substance,  who 
vomited  abuse  against  royalty,  as  at  anoth- 
er time  they  would  have  <K>ne  against  a 
commonwealth,  and  all  without  knowing 
why, — ^the  rest  of  the  nation  were  all  at- 
tached to  the  constitution  of  1791,  and 
looked  on  the  pure  Republioans  as  a  very 
well-meaning  kind  of  madmen." 

In  these  lines, -written  by  one  of  the 
most  sincere  of  their  number,  we  read  the 
condemnation  of  the  Girondista,  who,  to 
adventure  the  precarious  experiment  of  a 
republic,  in  which  they  themselves  saw  so 
many  difficulties,  were  contented  to  lend 
their  arms  and  countenance  to  the  desjruc- 
tion  of  that  very  government,  which  tljey 
knew  to  be  desired  by  all  the  enlightened 
classes  of  France  except  themselves,  and 
which  demolition  only  made  room  for 
the  dreadful  triumvirate, — Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Marat. 

But  we  also  see,  from  this  and  other  pas- 
sages, that  there  existed  feeling,  both  in 
Paris  and  in  the  departments,  which,  W  the 
Convention  had  made  a  manly  appeal  to 
them,  miffht  have  saved  the  King's  life,  and 

Erevented  the  Reign  of  Terror.'  There 
egan  to  arise  mora  obvious  si^  of  dis- 
sffection  to  the  rulers,  and  of  interest  in 
the  King's  fate.  These  were  incressed 
when  he  wis  brought  befWre  the  Conven- 
tion for  examination,  an  occasion  upon 
which  Louis  was  treated  with  the  same 
marked  appearance  of  premeditated  insult, 
which  had  been  offered  to  him  when  in 
his  dungeon^.  He  had  a»  yet  been  allowed 
to  enjoy  tiie*  society  of  his  son,  though  hit 
intercourse  with  the  other  memben  of  the 
family  had  been  much  abridged.  He  waa 
passionately  attached  to  thia  unhqipy  son. 
who  answered  his  sffection,  and  showed 
early  token  of  talents  which  vrere  doomed 
never  to  blossom.  It  was  the  cruel  resolu- 
tion of  his  iailora  to  take  the  boy  from  hia 
father  on  the  veiy  morning*  when  Louia 
was  to  undergo  an  interrogatory  before 
the  Convention.  In  other  words,  to  give 
the  deepest  blow  to  his  feelings,  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  necessary  he  should 
combine  his  whole  mental  powers  for  de- 
fending his  life  against  hia  subtle  and  pow- 
erful enemies. 

IShis  cruel  measure  produced  In  soma 
respect  the  effect  desired.  The  Kins  tes- 
tified more  de«n  afBiction  than  he  had  yet 
manifested.  The  child  was  nlayiag  at  the 
game  called  Siam  with  his  father,  and,  by 
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no  •8bi<  eoold  Um  D«ipkm  gat  beyond  the 


**  That  u  a  Teiy  Boluckj 
'Mid  the  child.  "Trve,  indeed, 
my  ehUd.  I  have  Inog  had  reason  to  thinh 
BOy  my  eon/'  answered  the  Kinc.  This 
petty  omen  aeemed  toon  aocomptiahed  by 
the  commiaaioners  of  the  Aaaembly,  who, 
without  deigninf  Author  explanation  than 
that  Lonia  must  prepare  to  receiTo  the 
Mayor  of  Faria,  tore  the  child  from  his 
fhther,  and  left  him  to  hia  aorrow.  In  aboat 
two  honn,  during  which  the  trampling  of 
many  hofses  was  heaxd^  and  a  formidable 
body  of  troops  with  artillery  were  drawn 
np  around  the  prison,  the  mayor  anpeared, 
a  man  called  Chambon,  weak  and  illitermte, 
the  willing  tool  of  the  ferocious  Commnni- 
U  in  whicn  be  presided-  He  read  to  the 
King  the  decree  of  the  CooTontion^  that 
Louts  Cspet  should  be  brought  to  their  bar. 
"Capet.''  answered  Louis,  "is  not  my 
name— It  was  that  of  one  of  my  anceston. 
I  could  have  wished  that  I  had  not  been 
deprived  of  the  society  of  my  son  durinj^ 
the  two  boors  I  have  expected  you— but  it 
is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  osane  I  have  ex- 
perienced lor  four  montha.  I  will  attend 
you  to  the  Convention,  not  as  ackoowled|^ 
ing  their  right  to  summon  me,  but  because 
I  ^ield  to  the  superior  power  of  my  ene- 
mies." 

The  crowd  pressed  much  on  the  King 
during  the  passage  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Tuilleries,  where  the  Convention  had  now 
established  their  sittings,  as  men  who  had 
slain  and  taken  possoMioo.  Loud  cries 
were  heard,  demanding  the  life  of  the  ty- 
ran%$  yet  I.ouis  preserved  the  most  perfect 
Gomoosure,  even  wheh  he  found  himself 
stanoing  aa  •  criminal  before  an  assembly 
of  his  native  subjects,  bom  most  of  them 
in  a  rank  which  excluded  them  from  iudi- 
cial  offices,  til]  he  himself  had  granted  the 
privilege. 

"  Louis/'  said  the  President,  (the  verm- 
ttle,  timorous^nt  subtle  Barrere,) "  you  may 
be  aeated."  The  King  eat  down  according- 
ly, and  listened  without  appaient  emotion 
to  a  long  act  of  accusation,  m  which  every 
accident  that  had  arisen  ont  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  gravely  charged  as  a  point  of  in- 
dictment against  the  King.  He  repUed  by 
short  laconic  answers,  which  evinced  great 
preaence  of  mind  and  composure,  and  al- 
leged the  decrees  of  the  mtional  Assem- 
bly as  authority  for  the  affair  of  Nancy,  and 
the  firing  on  the  OMple  in  the  Champ^e- 
Mars,  both  of  woicfa  were  urged  against 
him  as  aggressions  on  tlie  people.  One  or 
two  replies  we  cannot  omit  inserting. 

"  You  are  accused,"  said  the  President, 
"  of  having  authorised  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  poor  unknowns  in  the  suburb 
of  Saint  Antoine.  What  have  you  to  re- 
ply 1"—"  That  I  know  no  greater  pleasure," 
answered  Louis,  "  than  in  giving  assistance 
to  the  needy."— "You  held  a  review  of  the 
Swiss  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  August."— "  I  did,"  replied  the  King, 
**  review  toe  troops  that  were  about  my 
person.  It  was  in  presence  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  the  department,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Paris— I  bad  sent  in  vain  to  re- 


quest from  the  Convention  a  deputation  of 
its  memtiers,  and  I  came  with  my  family 
to  place  myself  in  their  hands."— "  Why 
did  you  double  the  strength  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  at  that  time  f "  demanded  the  Proet- 
dent. — "It was  done  with  the  knowledgn 
cif  all  the  constituted  authorities,"  said  £e 
King,  in  a  tone  of  i>erfect  compoeuii  $  "  I 
was  myself  a  constiuited  anthority,  I  have 
a  right  to  defend  iny  office."—"  You  bnvo 
caused,"  said  the  Preaident,  "the  blood 
of  Frenchmen  to  be  abed.  What  have  yon 
to  reply  1"—"  It  was  not  I  who  caoaed  it," 
anawered  Loois,  speaking  with  more  em- 
phasis  than  he  had  oefore  used. 

The  King  was  carried  back  to  his  prison, 
amid  threats  and  abuse  from  the  same  ban- 
ditti whose  ranka  he  had  before  traversed/ 

In  replying  to  the  articles  alleged  against 
him,  Louis  haA  followed  a  different  course 
from  Charles,  who  refused  to  plead  before 
the  tritmnal  at  which  he  was  arraigned. 
The  latter  acted  with  the  high  spirit  of  a 
prince,  unwilling  to  derogate  from  the  hon- 
our of  the  crown  he  had  worn  ;  the  former, 
as  a  man  of  honour  and  probity,  was  desirous 
of  defending  his  character  wherever  it 
should  be  attacked,  without  stopping  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  court  which 
was  met  to  try  him. 

A  great  tumult  followed  in  the  Assembly 
the  moment  when  the  King  bed  withdraw 
from  the  Hall.  The  Jacobins  became  sen- 
sible that  the  scene  which  had  Just  pass- 
ed had  deeply  affected  many  or  the  neo-^ 
tral  party,  and  was  not  unlikely  to  influ* 
ence  their  final  votes.  They  demanded 
an  iiMtant  decree  of  condemnation,  and 
that  in  the  name  of  the  oppressed  people. 
"You  who  have  heard  the  tyrant/'  said 
Billaud  de  Varennes,  "  ousht  m  justice  to 
hear  the  people  whom  he  nas  oppressed,'* 
The  Convention  knew  well  what  was  meant 
by  the  appearance  of  the  people  at  the  bar, 
and  while  they  trembled  at  this  threat. 
Duhem  made  a  motion  that  the  King  should 
be  executed  that  very  night  The  majority, 
howeverp  retained  too  much  sense  of  shame 
to  permit  themee^rea  to  be  hurried  far- 
ther that  evening.  They  ir.dulsed  the 
Kinff  with  the  selection  of  counsel  to  de- 
fenu  him. 

The  monarch,  en  retntning  to  hia  prison, 
had  found  he  was  doomed  to  solitary  con* 
finement.  All  intercourte  with  hia  family 
waa  denied  him.  He  wept,  but  neither 
wife,  sister,  nor  child,  was  permitted  to 
shsre  his  tears.  It  was  for  the  fate  of  his 
aonthat  he  showed  the  deepest  interest. 
Yet,  anxious  aa  his  spprehensions  were, 
they  could  not  reach  the  extremities  to 
which  the  child  was  reduced.  The  heart 
of  man  could  not  hare  imagined  the  cruelty 
of  his  lot. 

Louis  chose  for  his  counsel  two  kwyert 
of  celebrity,  carefully  selecting  such  as  he 
thought  would  incur  least  risk  of  danger  by 
the  tssk  imposed.  One  of  these,  Tronchet, 
wss  too  sensible  to  the  honour  of  his  pr»> 
fession  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  accepting 
the  periloua  office  t  but  the  other,  Target 
reAised  to  undertake  it.  The  phrase  used 
by  this  unworthy  jurisconsttlt  teemed  tn 
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IbyoIvs  the  Kingfi  cwMtomnitiao.  '<  A 
fne  republican/'  he  mid^  **  ouriit  not  to 
uadertake  functiona  of  which  ho  leela  him- 
■elf  incapable/'  Timid  as  the  Convention 
%raay  thia  ezcuae  was  heard  with  diaappro- 
bation.  It  waa  declarins  that  the  detenee 
of  the  King  waa  untename  bj  any  friend  of 
the  preaent  ajrstem. 

SoTeral  pefsona  offered  their  aerTicea 
with  voluntarj  devotion^  but  the  preference 
waa  claimed  by  I^amoignon  Maleaherbea, 
who^  twice  called  by  Louia  to  be  a  member 
of  hia  council,  when  the  office  was  the  ob- 
Sect  of  ^ne>al  ambition,  alleged  his  ri^t 
to  aaimilar  function,  when  others  might 
reckon  it  dangeroaa.  This  burst  of  honour- 
able self-devotion  awakened  a  sentiment  of 
honour  in  the  Convention,  which,  could  it 
have  laated,  might  have  even  yet  prevented 
a  great  national  crime. 

Paris  began  to  show  symptoms  of  return* 
ing  interest  in  the  person  of  Louis.  The 
oivrepeated  calumniea  against  him  seemed 
to  lose  their  influence  on  all  but  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  and  hired  bandits.  The 
honest  devotion  of  Maleaherbea,  whose 
character  was.  known  through  the  nation  as 
a  man  of  talent,  honour,  and  probity,  re- 
flected a  forcible  light  on  that  of  his  royal 
client,  who  had,  in  the  hour  of  need,  found 
such  a  defender.  De  Sese,  an  excellent 
lawyer,  was  afterwarda  added  to  the  Kiog'a 
bted  of  counsel  j  but  the  King  ^ned  little 
more  by  this  indulgence,  excepting  the  con- 
solation of  communicating  with  anch  men 
as  Malesherbes  and  his  two  associates,  at  a 
time  when  no  other  friend  was  suffered  to 
approach  him.  excepting  the  faithful  Clery, 
his  valet-de-chambre.* 

The  lawyers  entertained  some  hopes, 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  their  profession,  exults 
ed  when  they  saw  how  nets  contradicted 
the  charges  of  the  prosecutors.  "  Mode- 
rate your  satis&ction,  mv  friends,"  said 
Louis }  "  all  these  favourable  circumstanc- 
es are  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Convention,  and  if  they  considered  them  as 
entitled  to  weight  in  my  favour,  I  should 
not  be  in  this  difficulty.  You  take,  I  fear, 
a  fruitless  task  in  hand,  but  let  us  perform 
it  as  a  last  doty."  When  the  term  of  his 
second  appearance  at  the  Convention  ar- 
rived, no  expressed  anxiety  at  the  thoughts 
of  appearing  before  them  with  his  beard 
and  nair  overgrown,  owing  to  his  being  de- 
prived of  raaors  and  scissoni.  "  Were  it 
not  better  yonr  Maiestf  went  as  yon  are  at 
present,"  said  the  faithful  Clery,  "  that  all 
men  may  see  the  usage  you  havereceivedT" 
— "  It  does  not  become  me,"  answered  the 
King, "  to  seek  to  obtain  pity."  With  the 
same  spirit,  he  commanded  hia  advocates 
to  avoid  all  appeals  to  the  passions  or  the 
feelings  of  the  judges  and  audience,  and  to 
test  his  defence  exclusively  upon  logical 
deductiona  from  the  evidence  prodoced. 


*  Clsry  ws  have  seeo  and  known,  and  the  form 
and  mannoft  of  that  model  of  pristine  laith  and 
lojaky  ean  never  be  fingotten.  Gentlemanlike 
and  eonplalaant  hi  hie  manneit,  hit  deep  ^rarity 
and  melairhoiy  featoree  annewieed^that  the  eed 
sesassin  whichhehedactedajiyteoheiiowabki, 
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When  nunmoned  to  the  Conrention, 
Louis  was  compelled  to  wait  for  a  time  in 
the  outer  hall,  where  he  walked  about  con* 
veninn  with  his  counsel.  A  deputy  who 
paase<^  hesrd  Malesherbes  during  this  inter- 
course use  to  his  royal  client  the  conrtesiea 
of  airt^Your  Afo/este.  "  What  lendere 
yon  so  bold,"  he  said,  **  that  you  utter 
these  prohibited  expressions  ?" — **  Con- 
tempt of  life,"  answered  the  generous  Male- 
aberbes.      ^ 

De  Seie  opened  his  eaae  with  great  abil- 
itr.  He  pleaded  with  animation  the  ri^t 
which  Aie  Kin|(  had  to  the  character  of  in- 
violability, a  right  confirmed  to  him  bv  th« 
Legislative  Auembly  after  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  and  which  implied  a  complete 
iodemnity  fbr  that  crime,  even  supposing  a 
Journey  »om  bis  capital  in  a  post  carriage, 
with  a  few  attendants,  coula  be  deemea 
criminal.  But  he  urgeid  that,  if  the  Con* 
vention  did  not  respect  his  inviolability— 
if,  in  a  word,  they  old  not  consider  him  as 
ft  Kin^,  he  was  then  entitled  to  the  formal 
securities  provided  for  eveiy  citizen  by  the 
laws.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that,  with  a  tri- 
fling force  of  Swiss,  Lenis  could  meditate 
anv  aerious  injury  against  the  Convention* 
"  He  prepared,"  said  De  Sese,  "  for  hia  de- 
fencoy  as  you  citixens  would  doubtless  do, 
when  you  heard  that  an  armed  maltitndo 
were  on  their  way  to  surprise  you  in  your 
sanctittry."  He  closed  an  excellent  plead- 
inff  with  an  enumeration  of  the  benefits 
which  Louis  had  conferred  on  the  French 
nation,  and  reminded  them  that  their  King 
had  given  them  liberty  ao  soon  as  they  de- 
sired to  bo  ftee.  Louis  himself  said  a  few 
woida  with  much  firmness.  He  was  re- 
manded to  the  Temple,  and  a  stormy  de- 
bate commenced. 

At  first,  the  Jacobins  attempted  to  carry 
all  by  a  clamoroit^  demand  of  the  vote. 
Lanjninais  replied  to  them  with  unexpecU 
ed  spirit,  charged  them  with  planning  and 
inatigating  the  aasault  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, and  then  with  turning  on  the  King  the 
blame  which  justly  lay  with  themselves 
alone.  Dreadful  outcriea  followed  this  true 
and  intrepid  speech.  "  Let  the  friendi  of 
the  despot  die  with  him  !"  was  the  seneral 
exclamation  of  the  Jacobins  $  "  to  the  Ab- 
bay^to  the  scaffold  with  the  perinred  depp 
uty,  who  slanders  the  glorious  10th  of  Aa- 
gust !" — *'  Be  it  so,"  anawered  Lanjuinaia. 
**  Better  deMh,  than  the  crime  of  prononno- 
ins  an  unjust  sentence." 

The  Girondists  were  too  much  themse  vm 
accessory  to  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries  to 
follow  this  bold  and  manly  line  of  defeaea, 
and  Lanjuinaia  atood  unaupported  in  hia 
opinion. 

Saint  Just  and  Robespierre  eamrly  call- 
ed for  a  doom  of  deatn.  The  former  ao- 
cnsed  the  King  of  a  design  to  cheat  the 
people  OQt  of  their  liberties  by  a  preteaded 
show  of  submission  to  their  will,  and  aa 
afllhcted  moderation  in  exercising  his  an 
thority.  On  the  10th  of  August,  (he  had  the 
efljrontery  to  state  this,)  the  King,  entering 
the  hsU  of  the  Convention  with  armed  fol- 
lowers,  (the  amall  escort  who  had  difficulty 
in  protecting  him  through  the  armed  crowd.) 
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•idea,  at  he  triumDMiitly  conclude)!,  was  it 
for  a  people  who  nad  declared  war  agatnat 
all  the  tyrant*  in  the  world,  to  aorrow  for 
the  fate  of  their  own  f  Robeapterre  openly 
dIaownQd  the  application  of  legal  forma, 
'  and  written  rabncka  of  law,  to  anch  a  caae 
aa  waa  before  the  Convention.  The  people 
who  had  aaaerted  their  own  right  in  wrest- 
ing the  aoeptre  from  the  handa  of  Looia. 
had  a  right  to  punish  him  for  ^aTing  swayed 
it.  He  talked  of  the  caae  being  already 
decided  by  the  ananimooa  voice  and  act  of 
the  people,  from  whom  all  legal  anthority 
emanated,  and  whose  aathority  waa  para- 
mount to  that  of  the  Convention,  wbich 
were  only  their  representatives. 

Vergniaud,  the  most  eloqaeat  of  the  Gi- 
rondists foond  nothing  better  to  propose, 
than  that  the  case  of  Loaia  should  be  de- 
cided by  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  He  al- 
leged that  the  people,  who,  in  aolemn  fed- 
eration had  aworn,  in  the  Champ-de-Mara, 
to  recoffniae  the  Conatitotion,  had  thereby 
sworn  the  inviolability  of  the  Kinff.  Thia 
was  tnilv  said  :  but,  snch  being  the  caae, 
what  right  had  the  Convention  to  protract 
the  Kinff'a  trial  by  aending  the  ease  fh>m 
before  tnemselves  to  the  people?  If  his 
inviolability  had  been  formally  admitted 
and  aworn  to  by  the  nation,  what  had  the 
Convention  more  to  do  than  recognise  the 
inviolability  with  which  the  nation  had  in- 
veated  the  monarch,  and  diamiss  him  fVom 
the  bar  aocordin^y  t 

The  explanation  lay  here ; — ^that  the  elo- 
quent orator  was  hampered  and  constrain- 
ed in  his  reasoning,  by  tlie  difficulty  of  rec- 
onciling his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his 
associates,  to  the  principles  which  he  was 
now  willing  to  adopt  as  those  that  were  just 
and  legal.  If  the  person  of  the  King  was 
indeed  inviolable,  what  was  to  be  thought 
of  their  consistency,  who,  bv  the  means  of 
their  daring  and  devoted  asdbciatea,  Baiba- 
roni  and  Rebecque^had  actually  brought  up 
the  force  of  Maraeilloia  who  led  the  van, 
and  were,  in  fhct,  the  efficient  and  almost  the 
only  meana  by  which  the  palace  of  that 
inviolable  aovereign  waa  stormed,  his 
guards  alaughtered,  his  person  committed 
to  prison,  and,  finally,  his  life  brought  in 
danger  f  It  waa  the  obvious  and  perional 
•anawer  arising  out  of  their  own  previous 
manmuvres,  the  argumetUttm  ad  hominem, 
-as  it  is  called  by  logicians,  which  hong  a 
padlock  on  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  Vergni- 
«od.  while  using  the  argument  which,  in  it- 
•aelr  most  just  and  true,  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  revolutionary  measures  to  which 
he  had  been  an  express  party.  ''  Do  not 
evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it,''  is  a  lesson 
which  may  be  learned,  not  indeed  in  the 
-transcendental  philosophy  which  authorises 
the  acting  of  instant  and  admitted  wrong, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  distant, 
•faypotheticd,  and  contingent  good ;  but  in 
the  rales  of  Christian  fkith  and  trae  philos- 
ophy, which  commands  that  each  case  be 
weigtied  on  its  own  cireumstancea,  and  de- 
cide upon  the  immutable  ralea  of  right  or 
wrong,  without  admitting  any  subterfttge 


■banded  on  the  hope  or  nmote  cevraiigeii 
ciea  and  fhture  conaequencea. 

But  Vergniaud'a  oratory  waa  fVeed  (Vom 
theae  unhappy  trammels,  when,  with  the 
fervour  of  a  poet,  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
prophet,  he  declaimed  sgainst  the  faction 
of  Jacobins,  and  announced  the  consequen- 
ces of  that  sanguinary  body's  ascending  to 
supreme  power,  by  placing  their  first  step 
on  the  body  of  Louis.  The  picture  whicn 
he  drew  or  the  coming  evil  seemed  too  hor- 
rible for  reality ;  and  yet  the  acenea  which 
followed  even  more  tnan  realised  the  pre- 
dictiona  of  the  baffled  republican,  who  aaw 
too  late  and  too  cleariy  the  tragic  conclu- 
sion of  the  acenea,  in  which  he  had  borne 
so  active  a  part. 

The  appeal  to  the  people,  or  to  the  na- 
tion, had  been  argued  againat  by  the  Jaco- 
bin speakers,  aa  opening  the  nearest  road 
to  civil  war.  Indeed  it  was  one  of  ths  ma- 
ny objections  to  this  intermediate  and  eva- 
sive plan,  that  the  people  of  France,  con 
veneo  in  their  diflTerent  bodiea,  were  likely 
to  come  to  very  different  conclusions  on 
the  King's  impeachment  Where  the  Jac- 
obin clubs  were  strong  and  numerous,  they 
would  have  been  sure,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  their  uni4in,  to  use  the  compulso- 
ry but  ready  means  of  opiira  violence,  to 
aisturb  the  freedom  of  voting  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  would  thus  have  carried 
by  forcible  measorea  the  vote  of  death.  In 
departments  in  which  Constitutionalists  and 
Royalisti  had  strong  interest,  it  waa  proba- 
ble that  force  would  have  been  repelled  by 
force;  and  upon  the  whole,  in  France, 
where  the  law  had  been  long  a  dead  letter, 
the  arbitrament  of  the  nation  on  the  King's 
fate  must  and  would  have  proved  a  bloody 
one. 

But  iVom  that  picture  which  muat  have 
followed  the  aucccss  of  his  party  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  Vergniaud  endeavour- 
ed to  avert  the  thoughts  of  his  hearen, 
while  he  strove  to  fix  theta  on  the  crimes 
and  criminal  ambition  of  the  Jacobins. 

"  It  is  Mcy  who  wi«ih  civil  war,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  who  threaten  with  daggen  the 
National  Convention  of  France — they  who 
preach  in  the  tribune,  and  in  the  market- 

Slace  doctrines  subvenive  of  all  social  or- 
er.  7*Acy  are  the  men  who  desire  civil 
war,  who  accuse  justice  of  pusillanimity, 
because  she  will  not  strike  before  convic- 
tion—who call  common  humanity  a  proof 
of  conspiracy,  and  accuse  all  those  as  trai- 
ton  to  their  country  who  will  not  join  in 
acts  of  robbery  and  assassination— thoae,  in 
fine,  who  pervert  •werr  aentiment  and  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  and  oy  the  groasest  flatte- 
riea  endeavour  to  gain  the  popular  aaaoht 
and  countenance  to  the  moat  deteatable 
Crimea."  He  diaaected  the  arta  of  the 
dem^offoea  in  terma  equally  juat  and  ae- 
vere.  They  had  been  artflilly  referred  te 
the  Tenmle  aa  the  cauae  of  every  diatreaa 
under  which  the  populace  laboured ',  after 
the  death  of  Louia,  which  they  ao  eagerly 
punned,  they  wooM  have  the  aame  reaaona 
and  the  aame  power  for  directing  the  odium  . 
of  eveiy  dbtroaa  or  miafeftune  againat  the 
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CoBTention,  and  making  tbe  rapreaente- 
tivea  of  France  eqaally  obnosioua  to  the 
people,  aa  they  bad  now  rendered  tbe  de- 
throned King.  He  concluded  with  a  honi- 
ble  picture  of  Paria  under  tbe  dominion  of 
Jaeobiniam,  which  waa,  however,  exceeded 
by  the  facta  that  enaued.  **  To  whit  hor- 
«ira,"  be  aa;d,  "  will  not  Paria  be  delivered, 
when  she  becomea  the  prey  of  a  horde  of 
deaperate  aataaaina  1  Who  will  inhabit  a 
City,  where  Death  and  Deaolation  will  then 
&K  tneir  court  T  Who  will  conaole  the  ru- 
ined .citiaen,  atripped  of  the  wealth  he  haa 
honourably  acquired,  or  relieve  tbe  wanta 
of  hia  family,  whicn  hit  exertiona  can  no 
longer  auppnr  f  Go  in  that  hour  of  need/' 
'     ed, ''andaak' 


he  continued 


t  bread  of  thoae  who 


bnve  precipitated  you  from  competence  in- 
to raw,  and  they  will  anawer.  '  Hence ! 
diapute  with  hungry  hounda  for  tne  carcaaea 
0f  thoae  we  have  laat  murdered— or,  if  you 
would  drink,  here  ia  the  blood  we  have 
.  hrtely  abed— other  nouriahment  we  have 
Boae  to  aiford  you  V  " 

The  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  and  the  ex- 
•rtioaa  of  hia  aaaociatea,  were  in  vain.  Bar- 
rare,  tbe  auxiliary  of  the  Jacobina,  though 
•earceWthe  partaker  of  their  confidence, 
drew  on  aa  uaual  many  of  the  timid  boat  of 
Bentrala,  by  alleging  apecioua  reaaona.  of 
which  the  convincins  power  lay  in  thia, 
that  they  muat  conault  their  own  aafety 
father  than  the  caqae  of  justice.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  on  which  the  GirondiaU 
railed  aa  the  meana  of  reprieving  rather 
than  aaving  the  Kin^— Kif  jpving  their  con- 
ieieaeea  &e  qnietmg  opiate  Uiat  he  died 
not  by  their  direct  agency — ^waa  rejected 
by  four  hundred  and  twenty  voieea  againat 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one.  A  deciaive 
appeal  waa  made  to  the  Conatitntion  on 
tne  qneation,  to  what  puniahment  the  de- 
throned monarch  ahoula  be  aubjected. 

Tbe  bravoa  of  the  Jacobina  aurrounded 
the  place  of  meetii^  on  every  point  of  ac- 
eeaa  while  thia  final  vote  waa  called,  and, 
to  men  already  atngfated  with  their  aitna* 
tion,  added  every  motive  of  firror  that 
worda,  and  aometimea  acta  of  violence, 
could  convey.  "Think  not,"  they  aaid, 
''to  rob  the  people  of  their  prey.  If  you 
acquit  Louia,  we  go  instantly  to  the  Tem- 

Sle  to  deatrov  him  with  hia  whole  fam* 
y,  and  we  add  to  hia  maaaacre  that  of  all 
wno  befriended  him."  Undoubtedly,  among 
the  terrified  deputiea,  there  were  aome 
moved  by  theae  horrible  argumenta,  who 
conceived  that,  in  giving  a  vote  for  I^ia'a 
life,  they  would  endanoer  their  own,  with- 
out auviiiff  him.  Still,  however,  among  thia 
ovenweu  and  trembling  band  of  judgee, 
there  were  many  whoae  hearta  fbiled  them 
•a  they  refiected  on  the  crime  they  were 
about  to  commit,  and  who  endeavoured  to 


dde. 


ne  evaaion  atopping  ahort  of  reg[i- 
Captivity  till  tbe  peace  waa  in 
prepoaed  aa  a  compoaition.  Tbe 
philoaophical  humanity  of  Condoreet  threw 
IB  fettera,  to  make  the  condition  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Jacobina.  Othera  voted  for 
death  ccnditionally.  The  moat  intenae  anx- 
iety prevailed  durins  tbe  vote ;  and  even 
the  banditti  in  the  tribusea  anapended  their 


•uaual  howla,  and  only  Bumnnrad  death  tp 
the  voter,  when  the  opinion  given  waa  for 
the  more  lenient  puniahment.  When  Uic 
Duke  of  Orleana,  who  had  returned  from 
England  on  the  fall  of  La  Fayette,  and  aat 
aa  a  member  of  th^  Convention,  under  the 
absurd  name  of  Citizen  L'Egalit^— ^hen 
this  base  prince  waa  aaked  his  vote,  there 
waa  a  deep  pauae;  and  when  the  anawer 
proved  Deatn,  a  momentary  horror  electri- 
fied the  auditora.  When  the  voieea  were 
numbered,  tbe  diitet  doom  waa  carried  by 
a  majority  of  fifty-three,  being  the  diffisr- 
euce  between  three  hundred  and  ei^ty- 
seven  and  tlnree  hundred  and  thirty<aour. 
The  Preaidcnt  announced  that  the  doom  c^ 
Death  waa  pronounced  againat  Louia  Ca- 
pet, 

Let  none,  we  repeat,  diahononr  tbe  paral* 
lei  passage  in  England^  history,  by  com* 
paring  it  with  this  dissraceful  act  of  mur- 
der, committed  by  a  few  in  rabid  ftuy  <^ 
gain,  by  the  greater  part  in  mere  panic  and 
cowardice.  That  deed,  which  Al^jeraoa 
Sidney  pronounced  the  bravest  and  juateat 
ever  done  in  England,— that/oeimis  torn  il- 
hatreof  Milton, — waa  acted  by  men^  from 
whoae  principles  and  feelinga  we  diller  en- 
tirely ;  but  not  mora  than  the  ambition  of 
Cromwell  differed  fW>m  that  of  tbe  blood- 
thira^  and  envioua  Robeapierre,  or  the  po» 
litieal  views  of  Hutchinson  and  his  aaao* 
ciates,  who  acted  all  in  honour,  from  thoae 
of  tho  timid  and  pedantic  Girondiaia. 

The  aame  palay  of  the  mind  which  bad 
annihilated  the  courage  of  tbe  Convention, 
pervaded  Paria.  There  waa  a  general  feel- 
ing for  the  King's  condition,  a  wiah  that  he 
might  Iw  aave^  but  which  never  became 
atrouff  enott^  to  ariae  into  tbe  reaolutioa 
to  emct  his  aafety.  Dumouries  himaelf 
came  to  Paris  with  all  the  aplendour  of  a 
conqueror,  whoae  victory  4t  Jemappes  bad 
added  Beuium,  aa  Flanders  began  to  be 
called,  to  tne  French  nation ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  might  be  bis  ul- 
terior deswn,  which  hia  aitnation  and  char* 
aeter  remwr  aomewhat  doubtful,  his  pur* 
poae  waa,  in  the  firat  place,  to  aecnre  the 
peraon  of  Louia  from  rertber  danger  or  in- 
auU.  But  conqueror  aa  he  waa,  Dumou- 
ries, though  more  favourably  placed  than 
La  Fayette  had  been  upon  a  a^ilar  at- 
tempt, waa  far  from  being,  with  reapect  to 
Paris,  in  the  same  independent  aitnation  in 
which  Cromwell  had  been  to  London,  «v 
Ccaar  to  Rome. 

The  army  with  which  he  had  accompliah- 
ed  hia  victoriea  waa  yet  but  balf  hia  own. 
Six  CommiasionerB  Rom  the  Convention. 
Dantott  himaelf  being  tbe  principal,  haa 
carafblly  remained  at  hia  nead-quarten, 
watching  his  motiona,  controlling  hia  pow- 
er, encouraging  the  private  aoldiers  of  each 
regiment  to  hold  Jacobin  elnba  exclusive 
of  the  authori^  of  the  gerneral,  atodioualy 
placing  in  their  recollection  at  every  in- 
stant, that  the  doctriaea  of  liberty  and 
equality  rendered  the  aoldier  to  a  certain 
point  Independent  ef  hia  commander;  and 
reminding  them  that  they  cooqnerq||  by  the 
command  of  Dumouries,  indeed,  but  undur 
the  aaapicea  of  the  Republic,  to  whom  the 
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§tmnlj  9»  thtf  thoBfelvM,  wm  but  « ter^ 
vmut  and  ftctor.  The  mora  alwoluto  Che 
mle  of  a  communityf  the  more  dcvita  mem- 
bers enjoj  any  relaiatioo  of  auch  eoTere 
•o  thai   he  who  can  with  aaferr 


preach  a  decay  of  discipliDe  to  an  army,  of 
which  diacipline  ia  the  very  eaaence,  ia 
rare  to  find  willing  listeners.  A  great  part 
of  Dumouries's  army  was  unsettled  io  their 
minda  by  doctrines,  which  tauf^t  an  inde- 
pendence of  official  authority  inconsistent 
with  their  situatioL  as  sdldiers,  but  proper, 
they  were  aaaured,  to  their  quality  of  citi- 


The  manner  in  which  Pache,  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  who,  brought  into  office  bv  Ro- 
land, deserted  his  benefiictor  to  join  the  Ja- 
cobin faction,  had  conducted  his  branch  of 
the  administration,  was  so  negligent,  that  it 
had  given  ground  for  serious  belief  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  armed  force  (at  whatOTer  risk  of  na- 
tional defeat,)*in  auch  a  manner,  that  if  in 
their  disorganised  state  Dumouries  had  at- 
tempted to  move  them  towards  Paris  for  in- 
aoring  the  safety  of  Louia,  he  afaould  find 
them  unfit  for  such  a  march.  The  armT  had 
Bo  longer  ^dianght-horaea  for  the  artillery, 
and  waa  in  want  of  all  with  which  a  regular 
body  of  forces  ahould  be  supplied.  Du- 
Bouries,  according  to  his  own  account,  both 
from  the  wantof  equipmenta  of  evenr  kind, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Jacobin 
Commissioners  had  enfeebled  the  discipline 
of  his  troops,  could  not  have  movea  to- 
warda  Paria  without  losing  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  hia  head  to  boot,  before  he 
bad  go^bie^ond  the  frontiers  of  Belgium. 

Dumouneshad  detached,  hoWever,  ac- 
cording to  hia  own  atatement,  a  conaidera- 
Uo  namlwr  of  officers  and  confidential  per- 
•OBS,  to  second  any  enterpriae  which  he 
might  find  himself  capable  of  undertaking 
in  the  King'a  behalf.  While  at  Paria,  be 
ntates  that  he  treated  with  every  faction  in 
tam,  attempting  even  to  move  Robespierre  j 
and  through  meana  of  his  own  intimate 
friend  Genaenni,  be  renewed  his  more  nat- 
ural coimezions  with  the  GiiondisU.  But 
the  one  party  were  too  determined  on  their 
bloody  object  to  be  diverted  from  it ;  the 
other,  disconcerted  in  viewing  the  result  of 
fiieir  timid  and  ambiguous  attempt  to  carry 
urough  an  appeal  to  the  people,  saw  no 
iBTther  chance  of  aavinglhe  King'a  life  otfa- 
crwiae  than  by  the  risk  of  their  own,  and 
choae  rather  to  be  executioners  than  vie- 
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Among  the  citixens  of  Paria.  ! 
whom  Dumouries  atatea  himself  to  have 
urged  with  the  argument,  that  the  Couven- 
tion,  in  aasuming  the  power  of  judging  the 
King,  had  esceeded  the  powers  granted  to 
them  by  the  nation,  he  found  hearers,  not 
indeed  uninterested  or  unmoved,  but  too 
lukewarm  to  promise  efficient  aasistance. 
The  citiiena  were  in  that  state,  in  which 
an  En^iah  poet  haa  aaid  of  them,— 


^OoMbttntesi 
ftethslrh:dfiN 


be  struekf  and  struck  like 
williparkM* 


With  the  natural  aense  of  rightand  iu 
they  perceived  what  was  expected  of  t 
but  felt  not  the  less  the  trammels  of  their 


sitnation,  and  heaiuted  to  incur  the  fury  of 
a  popular  insurrection,  which  paasivenese 
on  their  own  part  might  postpone  or  avert 
They  listeneo  to  the  general  with  interest, 
but  without  enthusiasm  -,  implored  him  to 
choose  a  less  dangerous  subject  of  convert 
sation  ;  and  spoke  of  the  power  of  the  Jac* 
obins,  as  of  the  influence  of  a  tempest, 
which  mortal  eflbrU  could  not  wtthatand. 
With  one  .man  of  worth  and  confidence, 
Dumouries  pressed  the  conversation  on  Uie 
meanness  or  suffering  the  city  to  be  govern* 
ed  by  two  or  three  thousand  banditti,  till 
the  citixon  looked  on  the  ^und  and  blush- 
ed, as  he  made  the  desrading  confess*on/-« 
"  I  see,  citixen-generaJ,  to  wliat  conclnsion 
your  argument  tends ;  but  we  are  cowarda, 
and  the  King  must  perish.  What  exertion 
of  spirit  can  you  expect  from  a  city,  which, 
having  under  arms  eighty-thousand  well* 
trained  militia,  sufl^ercd  themselves,  nott 
withstanding,  to  be  domineered  over  and  die- 
armed  by  a  comparative  handful  of  rascally 
Federates  from  Brest  and  Marseilles  V  Tho 
hint  was  sufficient.  Dumouries,  who  was 
involved  in  much  personal  danger,  desisted 
from  efforts,  in  which  he  could  only  com* 
promise  his  own  safety  without  insuring 
that  of  the  King.  He  affirms,  that  during 
twenty  days'  residence  near  Paris  he  wit* 
nessed  no  effort,  either  public  or  private,  to 
avert  the  King's  fate ;  and  that  the  only 
feelinga  which  prevailed  among  the  biffher 
clasaes,  were  those  of  consternation  aoaaiN 
athy. 

It  waa  then  especially  to  be  regretted, 
that  an  emigration,  certainly  premature, 
had  drained  m  country  of  those  fiery  and 
gallant  nobles,  whose  blood  would  hsvo 
Seen  so  readily  ventured  in  defence  of  tho 
King.  Five  hundred  men  of  high  charac- 
ter and  determined  bravery  would  probably 
have  been  aeconded  by  the  whole  oargher* 
foroe  of  Paris,  and  might  have  bid  open 
defiance  td  the  Federates,  or,  by  some  sud* 
den  and  bold  attempt,  snatched  from  their 
hands  their  intendea  victim.  Five  bun* 
dred->4>ut  five  hundred— of  those  who  were 
winning  barren  laurela  under  Cond^,  or« 
yet  more  unhappily,  were  anbsisting  on  tho 
charity  of  foreign  nations,  might  at  thia  mo* 
ment,  could  they  have  oeen  collected  in 
Paria,  have  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  they  themBcives  most  desired  to 
live,  bj  saving  tbe  life  of  their  unhappy 
aovereigUi  But  although  poweifu)  reasons, 
and  yet  more  ag^eved  feelinga.  had  recom* 
mended  the  emigratipn  from  tnat  oonntiy. 
it  operated  like  the  common  experiment  or 
the  Levden  phial,  one  side  of  which  being 
chaigeawith  an  uncommon  quantity  of  tho 
electrical  fluid,  has  the  efiisct  of  creating  a 
deficiency  of  the  same  essence  upon  uio 
other.  In  the  interior  of  Franco,  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  was  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  becaaso 
those  upon  whom  it  especially  acted  as  a 
principle,  were  divided  from  the  rest  of  tho 
nation,  to  whom  they  would  otherwiso 
have  afforded  both  encouragement  and  ex* 
ample. 
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The  racrifice  therefore  wm  to  be  made- 
made  in  /ipite  of  those  who  eertainly  com- 
poaed  the  great  majority  of  Paris,  at  least 
of  s«ch  as  were  capable  of  reflection,— in 
fpite  of  the  commander  of  the  army,  Du- 
monries, — ^in  spite  of  the  consciences  of 
the  Girondists,  who,  while  they  affected  an 
air  of  reDublican  stoicism,  saw  plainly,  and 
were  fbUy  sensible  of  the  great  political  er- 
rory-the  great  moral  sin  they  were  abont  to 
commit. 

Undoubtedly  ihtj  expected,  that  by  joining 
In^  or  acquiescing  in  at  least,  if  not  author- 
ising, this  unnecessary  and  wanton  cruelty, 
they  should  establish  their  character  with 
l^e  populace  aa  firm  and  unshaken  republi- 
cans, who  had  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the 
King,  since  his  life  was  demanded  at  the 
■brine  of  fieedom.  They  were  not  long  of 
learning,  that  they  gained  jiothing  by  ueir 
mean-spirited  acquiescence  in  a  crime 
which  their  souls  must  haTe  abhorred.  All 
were  sensible  that  the  Girondists  had  been 
all  along,  notwithstanding  their  theoretical 
pretensions  in  favour  of  a  popular  govem- 
ment,  lingering  and  looking  back  with  aome 
IkTonrtothe  dethroned  prince,  to  whose 
death  they  only  consented  in  sheer  cold- 
ness and  cowardice  of  heart,  because  it  re- 
onired  to  be  defended  at  some  hssard  to 
ueir  own  aafety.  The  faults  at  once  of 
duplicity  and  cowardice  were  thus  fixed  on 
this  parfy  J  who,  detested  by  the  Rovalists. 
md  by  all  who  in  any  degree  haiboured 
Minions  fuTonrable  to  monarchy,  had  their 
bTes  and  offices  sonsfat  after  by  the  whole 
host  of  Jacobins  in  rail  cry,  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  faint-spirited  wishes,  which  they 
had  scarcely  daired  otcu  to  attempt  to  ren- 
der efficient. 

On  the  Slat  of  Januanr  1793,  Louis  XVI. 
waa  publicly  beheaded  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  metropolis,  in  the  Fiaet  JLtmU  Quinx; 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  grandfather. 
It  is  possible,  for  the  critical  oto  of  the  his- 
torian, to  discover  much  weaknesa  in  the 
eondttct  of  thia  unhappy  monarch ;  for  he 
had  neither  the  determination  neoeaaar}*  to 
fi^t  for  his  rights,  nor  the  power  of  sub- 
mitting with  spparent  indifllerence  to  cir- 
eufflstances,  where  resiiBtance  inferred  dan- 
ger. He  submitted,  indeed,  but  with  so  bad 
a  grace,  that  he  only  made  oimself  suspect- 
ed of  cowardice,  without  getting  credit  for 
voluntary  concession.  But  yet  his  behay- 
iour  on  many  trying  occasions  effectnall]^ 
vindicated  him  from  the  charge  of  timidity, 
and  showed  that  the  unwillingness  to  shea 
Mood,  by  which  he  was  peculiarly  distin- 
guished, arose  fW>m  benevolence,  not  flrom 
pusillanimity. 

Upon  the  seafiTold,  he  behaved  with  the 
firmness  which  became  a  noble  spirit,  and 
the  patience  beaeeming  one  who  was  recon- 
ciled to  Heaven.  As  one  of  the  few  marks 
of  sympathy  with  which  his  sufferings  were 
•oAened,  the  attendance  of  a  confessor  who 
had  not  taken  the  constitutional  oath,  was 
permitted  to  the  dethroned  monarch.  He 
who  undertook  the  honourable  but  di 
oofl  office,  was  afentlenlkn  of  the  gifted 


ily  of  Edgewortfi  of  Edgeworthstown :  and 
IM  devoted  leal  with  which  he  rendered 


the  last^futiea  to  Louis,  had  like  in  the  is* 
aoe  to  have  proved  fatal  to  himself.  As  th% 
instrument  of  death  descended,  the  confes- 
sor pronounced  the  impressive,  words,— 
''  Son  of  Saint  Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven !" 

There  was  a  last  will  of  Louis  XVL  cir- 
culated upon  good  authority,  bearing  this 
remarkable  passage  : — "  I  recommend  to 
my  son,  should  he  have  the  misfortune  to 
become  King,  to  recollect  that  his  whole 
faculties  are  cJue  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic:  that  he  ought  to  consult  the  happinesa 
of  bit  people,  l^  governing  according  to  the 
laws,  forsetting  all  injaries  and  misfor- 
tunes, snd  in  particular  those  which  I  may 
have  sustainea.  But  while  I  exhort  him  to 
govern  under  the  authority  of  the  laws,  I 
cannot  but  add,  that  this  will  be  only  in  hie 
power,  in  so  far  as  he  shall  be  endowed 
with  authority  to  cause  right  to  be  respect- 
ed, and  wrong  punished  j  and  that  without 
such  authority,  nis  situation  in  the  govern- 
ment must  be  more  hurtful  than  advanta- 
geous to  the  state.'' 

Not  to  mingle  the  fate  of  the  illustrious 
victims  of  the  royal  family  with  the  general 
tale  of  the  sufferers  under  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror,  we  must  here  mention  the  deaths  of 
the  rest  of  that  illustrious  house,  which 
closed  for  a  time  a  monarchy,  that,  existing 
through  three  dynasties,  had  given  sixty- 
six  kings  to  France. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Che  Queen 
was  to  be  long  permitted  to  survive  her 
husband.  She  had  been  even  more  than 
he  the  object  of  revolutionary  detestation} 
nay,  many  were  disposed  to  throw  on  Muf 
rie  Antoinette,  almost  exclusively,  tlio 
blame  of  those  measures,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  counter-revolutionary.  She  came 
to  France  a  gay,  young,  and  beautifbl  Prin- 
ces8-*«he  found  in  her  husband  a  faithfVil, 
affectionate,  almoat  aa  uxorious  husband. 
In  the  early  years  of  her  reign  she  was  guil- 
ty of  two  ntults. 

In  the  first  place,  she  dispensed  too  much 
with  eourt-eti<)uette,  and  wished  too  often 
to  enjoy  a  retirement  and  f^edom,  incon- 
sistent with  her  high  rank  and  die  cuatomt 
of  the  court.  This  waa  a  great  though  nat- 
ural mistake.  The  etiquette  of  a  court  pla- 
ces round  the  great  personsges  whom  it  re- 
gards, a  close  and  troublesome  watch,  but 
diat  vqgy  suard  acts  a  barrier  against  cal- 
umny J  and  when  these  formal  wituessee 
are  withdrawn,  evil  tongues  are  never  want- 
ing to  supply  with  infamous  reports  a  blank 
which  no  testimony  can  be  brought  to  fill 
up  with  the  truth.  No  individual  suflbred 
more  than  Marie  Antoinette  fW»m  this  spe- 
cies of  slander,  which  imputed  the  moat 
scan<blous  occupations  to  hours  that' were 
only  meant  to  be  stolen  from  form  andfttim 
state,  and  devoted  to  the  ease  which 
crowned  heads  ou^t  never  to  dream  of  en- 
joying. 

Another  natural,  yet  equally  falae  step, 
was  her  interfering  more  fVequentljr  with 
politics  than  became  her.  sex )  exhibiting 
thus  her  power  over  the  King,  and  at  the 
same  time  lowering  him  in  the  eyes  of  bin 
sttbjeoti.  who.  whatever  be  the  anspieee 
lUUMr  whioh  their  own  domestic  affkirs  aio 
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conducted,  are  tiwt^  Tandditcd  if  they 
see,  or  think  tbe;r  see,  anything  like  female 
influence  directing  the  councillor  their 
tOTerei^s.  We  ore  uncertain  what  degree 
of  credit  ia  to  be  given  to  the  Memoira  of 
BeseoTal,  but  we  belieTe  they  approach 
near  the  truth  in  repreaenting  the  Queen  aa 
desirooa  of  having  a  par^  of  her  own,  and 
carrying  pointa  in  oppoaition  to  the  minia- 
tera ;  ana  we  know  tnat  a  general  belief  of 
this  sort  waa  the  firat  foundation  of  the  fa- 
tal report,  that  an  Aoatrian  cabal  eziated  in 
Uie  Court  of  France,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Queen,  which  waa  auppoaed  to  sacri- 
fice  the  intoreatt  of  France  to  favour  tboae 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  terms  of  her  accuaation  were  too 
baaely  depraved  to  be  even  hinted  at  here. 
She  acomed  to  reply  to  it,  but  appealed  to 
nil  who  had  been  mothera,  a^nat  the  very 
poesibility  of  the  borron  which  were  aUt- 
Cd  against  her.  The  widow  of  a  King,  the 
fiater  of  an  Emperor,  waa  condemned  to 
death,  dragged  in  an  open  tumbril  to  the 

?lace  of  execution,  and  beheaded  on  the 
6th  October  1793.    She  auffered  death  in 
her  S9th  year. 

The  Prinoeaa  Elisabeth,  aister  of  Louia, 
of  whom  it  might  be  aaid,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  that  ahe  reaemUed  a  chap- 
el in  a  King'a  palace,  into  which  nothing 
but  piety  and  morality  enter,  while  all 
•round  is  filled  with  ain,  idleness,  and  fol- 
ly, did  not,  bv  the  most  hannieas  demean- 
our and  inoffensive  character,  escape  the 
miserable  fate  in  which  the  Jaoobino»had 
determined  to  involve  the  whole  family  of 
Louis  XVI.  Part  of  the  aocnsatioo  i«- 
donadei  to  tlie  honour  of  her  character. 
She  waa  aceuaed  of  having  admitted  to  the 
■Mttmenla  of  the  TuiUeries  some  of  the 
National  Gilaida,  of  the  aection  of  Filles  de 
Saint  Thomas,  and  canaing  the  wounds  to 
be  looked  to  which  they  had  received  in  a 
■kirmiah  with  the  Marseilloia,  immediate- 
ly befow  the  10th  of  Auguat  The  prin- 
oeaa admitted  her  having  done  ao,  and  it 
waa  exactly  in  conniatence  with  her  whole 
oondttct.  Another  charge  atated  the  ndic- 
ttloua  accusation,  that  ane  had  distributed 
bullets  chewed  oy  herself  and  her  attend- 
ants, to  render  them  more  futai,  to  the  de- 
of  tho  Caatle  of  Uie  TuUleriea ;  a 


ridiculous  fable,  of  wfatoh  there  waa  no 
pronf  whatever     She  was  beheaded  in  May 

1794,  and  met  her  death  as  became  tlin 
manner  in  which  her  life  had  been  spent. 

We  are  weary  of  recounting  theae  atroci* 
tics,  as  'others  must  be  of  reading  them. 
Vet  it  is  not  useless  tliat  men  should  see 
how  far  human  nature  can  be  carried,  in  , 
contradiction  to  every  feeling  the  most  aa- 
cred,  to  every  pleading  wheUier  of  justico 
or  of  humnnity.  The  Dauphin  we  have  al* 
ready  described  aa  a  promisins  child  of  sev- 
en vears  old,  an  age  at  whicn  no  offence 
could  have  been  given,  and  from  which  no 
danger  could  have  been  apprehended.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  waa  reaolved  to  destroy  the 
innocent  child,  and  by  means  to  which  or- 
dinary murders  seem  deeds  of  mercy. 

The  unhappy  boy  waa  put  in  charge  of 
the  most  bard-hearted  villain  whom  the 
Community  of  Paris,  well  acauaanted  whom 
such  agenta  were  to  be  fonno,  were  able  to 
aelect  from  their  band  of  Jacobina.  Thin 
wretch,  a  ahoemaker  called  Simon,  naked 
hia  employers,  **  what  waa  to  be  done  witk 
tho  young  wolf>whelp ;  waa  be  to  be  alain  f " 
— «  No."—"  Poisoned  ?"— "  No."—"  Starv- 
ed to  death  !"— "No."— "  What  thent"— 
"  He  was  to  be  got  rid  of."  Accordingly, 
by  a  continuance  of  the  moat  aevere  treat- 
ment—by beating,  coid,  vi^ila,  faata,  and  ill 
usage  of  evenr  kind,  ao  ftail  a  blossom  waa 
soon  blighted.  He  died  on  the  8tfa  June 
1796.  -" 

Alter  this  laat  horrible  crime,  there  waa 
a  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  daughter,  and 
now  the  aole  child  of  this  unhappy  heuao. 
The  Princeas  Royal,  wheee  qnalitiea  have 
ainoe  honoured  even  her  birth  and  blood, 
experienced  fh>m  this  period  a  mitigaftea 
captivity.    Finally,  on  the  19th  December 

1795,  this  last  remaining  relic  of  the  family 
of  Louia  was  permitted  to  leave  her  priaon 
and  her  country,  in  exchange  for  La  Fay- 
ette and  othera,  whom,  on  that  condition, 
Auatria  delivered  from  captivity.  She  be- 
came afterwards  the  wife  of  her  cousin  the 
Duke  d'Angcmleme,  eldest  son  of  the  rein-  ' 
ing  monafch  of  France,  and  obtained,  oy 
the  manner  in  Which  ane  oondoeied  her- 
self at  Bourdeanx  in  1 81  A,  the  higheni 
praaae  for  gallantry  and  apirit 
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Dmnowiez-^HU  diapUamart  at  the  Treatment  qfthe  FUmuh  Provineee  by  the  Convene 
tion^Hie  ProjeeU  in  eonsc^«n«e— G^otfu  the  ^t-toill  qfhU  Army— -and  U  forced  <• 
Jljftothe  AMelrian  Ca$np^Live9  manv  yean  in  retregt,  and  finally  diet  in  Englarid.^-' 
Strugglee  betwixt  the  GironditU  andJacobine  in  the  Convention,— Robet^^erre  tm- 
peaickeM  the  Leadere  qfthe  Girondiate  and  it  denannced  by  them.— -Decree  qfAccu' 
aaSionpaeeed  against  Maratf  who  conceate  himae\f.—CommM»ion  qf  Twelve  ajmoint- 
ed.— Marat  acquitted,  and  §ent  back  to  the  Convention  with  a  Civic  Crown,— Terror 
and  Indedeion  qfthe  Girondist9.—Jacobin$  prepare  to  attack  tfte  Palaie  Royal,  bui 
are  repuleed—R^air  to  the  Convention,  who  recall  the  Commission  of  Twelve.— Lou- 
vet  and  other  Oirondist  Leadere  Jhi  from  Paris.— Convention  go  forth  in  Procession 
to  Expostulate  with  the  People— Forced  back  to  their  HaU,  and  compelled  to  Decree 
the  Accusation  qf  Thirty  qf  their  Body.— Girondists  finally  Ruined— and  their  Prin- 
eipal  Leaders  perish  m  Prison,  by  the  Guillotine,  and  by  Famine*— Clou  qf  their 
History, 


While  the  Republic  war  thus  indulging 
the  full  tjrranny  of  irresistible  success  over 
the  remains  of  the  royal  family,  it  seemed 
about  to  sustain  a  severe  shock  from  one  of 
its  own  children,  who  had- arisen  to  emi- 
nence by  its  paths.  This  was  Dumouriez, 
whom  we  left  victor  at  Jemappes,  and  con- 
queror, in  consequence,  or  the  Flemish 
provinces.  These  fair  possedsiona,  the 
Convention,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France ; 
and  proceeded  to  pour  down  upon  them 
their  taz-aatherers,  commissaries,  and  ev- 
ery other  denonffliation  of  spoilers,  who  not 
only  robbed  without  ceremony  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants,  but  insulted  their  religion 
by  pillaging  and  defacing  their,  churcnes, 
set  their  laws  and  privileg|es  at  contempt, 
and  tyrannised  over  them  in  the  very  man- 
ner, which  had  so  recently  induced  the 
Flemings  to  offer  resistance  to  their  own 
heredittfy  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Dnmouriex,  naturally  proud  of  his  con- 
qoest,  felt  for  those  who  had  surrendered 
to  hi»  arms  upon  assnrance  of  being  well 
treated,  and  was  sensible  that  his  own  hon- 
onr  and  influence  were  aimed  at ;  and  that 
it  was  the  obiect  of  the  Convention  to  make 
Qse  of  his  abilities  onl^  as  their  implements, 
and  to  keep  his  army  in  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  upon  themselves. 

The  general,  on  the  contrary,  had  the 
ambition  as  well  as  the  talents  of  a  con- 
queror; he  considered  his  army  as  the 
means  of  attaining  the  victories,  which, 
without  him,  they  could  not  have  achieved, 
and  he  desired  to  retain  it  under  his  own 
immediate  command,  as  a  combatant  wish- 
es to  keep  hold  of  the  sword  which  he  has 
wielded  with  success.  He  accounted  him- 
lelf  strongly  possessed  of  the  hearts  of  his 
soldiers,  and  therefore  thought  himself 
qualified  to  play  the  part  of  military  umpire 
tin  the  divisions  of  the  sute,  wnich  La 
Fayette  had  attempted  in  vain ;  and  it  was 
with  this  view,  douotless,  that  he  undertook 
that  expedition  to  Paris,  in  which  he  vain- 
ly attempted  a  mediaUon  in  behalf  of  the 

After  leaving  Paris,  Dumouriex  seems  to 
have  abandoned  Louis  personally  to  his 
fate,  yet  still  retaining  hopes  to  curb  the 
headlong  course  of  the  Revolution. 

Tuo  plans  prepeoted  themselves  to  his 


fertile  invention ^  nor  can  it  be  known  with 
certainty  to  which  be  most  inclined.  He 
may  have  entertained  the  idea  of  prevailing 
upon  the  army  to  decide  for  the  youthfid 
Dauphin  to  be  their  Constitutionad  King  j 
or,  as  many  have  tliought,  it  may  better 
have  suited  bis  personal  views  to  have  rec- 
ommended to  the  throne  a  gallant  yonng 
Erince  of  the  blood,  who  had  distinguishea 
imself  in  his  army,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
miserable  Duke  of  Orleans.  Such  a  change 
of  dynastpr  might  be  supposed  to  limit  the 
wishes  or  the  proposed  sovereign  to  that 
share  of  power  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Rev- 
olution, since  he  would  have  had  no  title  to 
the  crown  save  what  arose  from  the  Consti- 
tution. But,  to  qualify  himself  in  either  case 
to  act  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  in 
dependent  of  the  National  Convention,  it 
was  necessary  that  Dumouriex  should  pur- 
sue his  conquests,  act  upon  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  ministers  at  Paris,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  title  of  victor  in  Belgium,  add 
that  of  conqueror  of  Holland,  lie  com- 
menced, accordingly,  an  invasion  of  the 
latter  country,  wiUi  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. But  though  he  took  Gertruydenberg, 
and  blockaded  Bereen-op-Zoom,  he  was 
repulsed  from  Wiluamstadt;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  received  information  that  an 
army  of  Austrlans,  under  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  a  general  of  eminence,  though 
belonging  to  the  old  military  school  of  Ger- 
many, was  advancing  into  Flanders.  Du- 
mouriex retreated  from.  Holland  to  make  a 
stand  against  these  new  enemies,  and  was 
again  untbrtunate.  The  French  were  de- 
feated at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  their  new 
levies  almost  entirely  dispersed.  Chagrin- 
ed with  this  disaster,  Dumouriex  tfavi  an 
imprudent  loose  to  the  warmtbof  hi^  tem- 
per. Following  the  false  step^of  La  Fay- 
ette, in  menacing  before  he  was  prepared  to 
strike,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention, 
threatening  the  Jacobin  perty  with  the  in- 
dignation of  his  army.  This  was  on  the 
Itth  March  1793,  and  six  days  afterwardi 
he  was  again  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden. 

It  must  have  been  extremeljr  doubtfbl, 
whether,  in  the  very  pitch  of  victory,  Ihi- 
mouriez  possessed  enough  of  individual  in- 
fluence over  his  army,  to  have  inclined 
them  to  declare  against  the  National  Cob- 
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vBBtioii.  The  forces  which  he  comiMiided 
wn  BoC  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
regular  anny,  long  embodied,  and  engaged 
p«rfa«pe  for  years  in  difficult  enterprises, 
and  in  foreign  coontries,  where  snch  a 
force  exists  as  a  community  only  by  their 
military  relations  to  each  other;  where  the 
common  soldiers  know  no  other  home  than 
their  tents,  and  no  other  direction  than  the 
▼oice  of  their  officers :  and  the  officers  no 
other  laws  than  the  pleasure  of  their  sen- 
enl.  Snch  armies,  holding  themseTves 
independent  of  the  civil  authorities  of  their 
country,  came  at  length,  through  the  habit 
of  lonffwars  and  distant  conquests,  to  exist 
in  theTrench  empire,  and  upon  such  rested 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Imperial  throne ; 
but  as  yet,  the  troops  of  the  Kepubli^  con- 
^  •isted  either  of  the  regiments  revolution- 
iied,  when  the  great  chanse  had  offered 
commissions  to  privates,  and  batons  to  sub- 
altems,  or  of  new  levies,  who  had  their  very 
existence  through  the  Revolution,  and 
whqfie  common  nickname  of  Carmagnols, 
expressed  their  Republican  origin  and  opin- 
ions. Such  troops  might  obey  the  voice 
of  the  general  on  the  actual  field  of  batUe, 
but  were  not  very  amenable  even  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  discipline  elsewhere,  and 
were  not  likely  to  exchange  their  rooted 
political  principles,  with  ul  the  ideas  of 
license  connected  witli  them,  at  Dumou- 
ries'f  word  of  command,  as  they  would 
have  changed  their  front,  or  have  adopted 
any  routine  military  movement  Still  less 
were  they  likely  implicitly  to  obey  this 
commander,  when  the  ftntigt  of  his  for- 
tnne  seemed  in  the  act  of  abandoning  him, 
and  least  of  all,  when  the^  found  him  dis- 
posed to  make  a  compromise  with  the  very 
foe  who  had  defeatedf  him,  and  perceived 
that  he  negotiated,  by  abandoning  his  con- 
queeU  to  the  Austrians,  to  purchase  the 
opportunity  or  ]>ermission  of  executing  the 
counter-revolution  which  be  pfoposed. 

Nevertheless,  Dumouriez,  either  pushed 
on  by  an  active  and  sanguine  temper,  or 
being  too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  endeav- 
oured, by  intrigues  in  his  own  army,  and 
an  undersUndinff  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Cobiirg,  to  render  himself  strong  enough 
to  overset  the  reigning  party  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  restore,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, the  Constitution  of  1791.  He  ex- 
pressed this  purpose  with  imprudent  open- 
ness. Several  generals  of  division  de- 
clared against  his  scheme.  He  failed  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Lisle, 
Valenciennes,  and  Cond^.  Another  act  of 
imprudence  aggravated  the  unpopularity 
into  which  he  began  to  fall  with  bis  army. 
Four  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  re- 
monstrated publicly  on  the  course  he  was 
pursuing.  Dumouriez,  not  contented  with 
arresting  them,  had  the  imprudence  to  send 
them  to  the  cnmp  of  the  Austrians  prison- 
'  ers,  thus  delivering  up  to  tiie  public  enemy 
the  representatives  of  the  ffovemment  un- 
der which  he  was  appointee!,  and  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  actea,  and  proclaiming  his 
alliance  with  the  invaders  whom  he  was 
commissioned  to  oppose. 

AU  this  rash  conduct  disunited  the  tic 


I  between  Dumoariex  and  his  army.  Th« 
■esistance  to  his  authority  became  general^ 
and  Anally,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger  that  he  made  his  escape  to  the  Aus- 
trian camp,  with  his  young  friend  the  Dnke 
de  Chartres. 

All  that  this  able  and  ambitious  man  sav* 
ed  in  his  retreat  was  merely  his  life,  of 
which  he  spent  some  years  afterwards  in 
Germany,  concluding  it  in  England  about 
I82i,  without  a^n  making  anv  figure  in 
the  political  honxon.*  Thus,  the  attempt 
of  Dumouriez,  to  use  military  force  to  stem 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  failed,  like 
that  of  La  Fayette  some  months  before.  To 
use  m  medic sJ  simile,  the  impbsthume  was 
not  yet  far  enough  advanced,  and  sofiiciently 
come  to  a  head,  to  be  benefited  by  the  use 
of  the  lancet. 

Meanwhile,  the  Convention,  though  tri* 
u'mphant  over  the  schemes  of  the  revolted 
general,  was  divided  by  the  two  parties  to 
whom  its  walls  served  for  on  arena,  in 
which  to  aim  against  each  other  the  most 
deadly  blows.  It  was  now  manifest  that 
the  strife  must  end  tragically  for  one  of  the' 
parties,  and  all  circumstances  pointed  out 
the  Girondists  as  the  victims.  The^  had 
indeed  sti!l  the  command  of  majorities  in 
the  Convection,  especiallv  when  the  votes 
were  taken  by  scrutiny  or  ballot  j  on  which 
occasions  the  feebler  deputies  of  the  Plain 
could  give  their  voice  according  to  their 
consciences,  without  its  being  known  that 
they  had  done  so.  But  in  open  debate,  and 
when  the  members  voted  viva  voce,  amongst 
the  intimidating  cries  and  treats  of  tribunes 
filled  by  an  infuriated  audience,  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  justice  seemed  too  nearly  al- 
lied to  that  of  martyrdom,  to  be  prevalent 
generally  amongst  men  who  made  their 
own  safety  the  rule  of  their  political  con- 
duct. The  party,  howe\er,  continued  for 
several  monOts  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
administration,  and  to  make  such  a  struggle 
in  the  Convention  as  could  be  achieved  l>y 
oratory  and  reasoning,  against  underhand 
intrigue,  supported  by  violent  declamation, 
and  which  was,  upon  the  least  signal,  sure 
of  the  aid  of  actual  brutal  violence. 

The  Girondists,  we  have  seen,  had  aimed 
decrees  of  the  Assembly  at  the  triumvirate, 
and  a  plot  was  now  laid  among  the  Jacobins, 
to  repay  that  intended  distinction  by  the 
actual  strokes  of  the  axe,  or,  failing  Uat, 
of  the  digger. 

When  the  news  of  Dnmonriex's  defection 
arrived,  the  Jacobins,  always  alert'  in  pre- 
possessing the  public  mind,  held  out  the 
GirondisU  as  the  associates  of  the  revolted 
general.  It  was  on  them  whom  they  direct- 
ed the  public  animosity,  great  and  fbrious 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  crisis. 
I  That  majority  of  the  Convention,  whom  the 
traitor  Dumouriez  affirmed  was  sound,  and 
with  which  he  acted  in  concert,  intimated, 
according  to  the  Jacobins,  the  Girondists 
tlie  allies  of  his  treasons.  Thev  called  but 
in  the  Convention,  on  the  8th  of  March,  for 


•  Iksmourtes  was  s  man  of  ple&sinir  m&nneri  arid 
hvoly  oonvcriatton.  He  livod  in  retirement,  nsar 
Eahof ,  in  MiddleMx,  and  died  only  within  these 
lost  two  or  three  yoars.  * 
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a  fribanal  of  jadnnent  fit  to  decide  on  snch 
crimes,  without  Oie  deUy*  ari«iag  from  or- 
dinary forms  of  pleading  and  eTidence,  and 
without  even  tne  interrention  of  a  jury. 
The  Girondists  opposed  this  measure,  and 
the  debate  was  Tiolent.  Ih  the  course*  of 
the  subsequent  days,  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  was  prepared  by  the  Jacobins,  as 
upon  the  SOth  or  June  and  10th  of  August. 
It  ought  to  have  broken  out  upon  the  10th 
of  March,  which  was  the  day  destined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  ministerial  party  by  a 
general  massacre.  But  the  Girondists  re- 
ceived early  intelligence  of  what  was  in- 
tended and  absented  themselves  from  the 
Convention  on  the  day  of  peril.  A  body  of 
Federates  IVom  Brest,  snout  400  strong, 
were  also  detached  in  their  favour  by  Ke- 
velegaa,  one  of  the  deputies  firom  the  an- 
cient province  of  Bretagne,  and  who  was  a 
lealous  Girondist  The  precaution,  how- 
ever slight,  was  sufficient  for  the  time.  The 
men  who  were  prepared  to  murder,  were 
unwilling  to  fight,  however  strong  the  odds 
on  their  sidej  and  the  mustering  of  the 
Jacobin  bravos  proved,  on  this  occasion,  an 
empty  menace. 

Duly  improved,  a  discovered  conspiracy 
is  generally  of  advantage  to  the  party  against 
which  it  was  framed.  But  Vergniaud, 
when,  in  a  subsequent  sftting,  he  denounc- 
ed to  the  Convention  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy  to  put  to  death  a  number  of  the 
deputies,  was  contented  to  impute  it  to  the 
indnence  of  the  aristocracy,  of  the  nobles, 
the  priests,  and  the  emissaries  of  Pitt  and 
Coburg)  thus  suffering  the  Jacobins  to 
escape  every  imputation  of  that  blame, 
which  all  the  world  knew  attached  to  them, 
and  to  them  only.  He  was  loudly  applaud- 
ed. Marat,  who  rose  after  him,  was  ap- 
plattded  as  loudly,  and  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  established. 

Lonvet,  who  exclaims  against  Vergniaud 
Aw  his  pusillanimity,  savs,  that  the  orator 
alleged  m  his  excuse,  "  the  danger  of  in- 
censing violent  men,  already  capable  of  all 
excesses.''  They  had  come  to  the  boar- 
chase,  they  had  roused  him  and  provoked 
his  vkg&Tf  and  now  they  felt,  too  late,  that 
they  lacked  weapons  with  which  to  attack 
the  irritated  monster.  The  plot  of  the  lOth 
March  had  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Catholics  on  the  6th  November,  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  been  described  in  die  Moni- 
teur  as  a  horrible  conspiracy,  by  which  a 
company  of  ruffians,  assuming  the  title  of 
d*  ia  CfMtUrt,  in  remembrance  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Avignon,  surrounded  the  hall  for 
two  days,  witti  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
National  Convention  oy  force,  and  putting 
to  death  a  great  proportion  of  the  deputies. 
Yet  the  Convention  passed  over,  without 
effbctive  prosecution  of  any  kind,  a  crime 
of  so  enormous  a  die  j  and  in  doing  so, 
•bowed  themselves  more  afraid  of  imme- 
diate personal  consequences,  than  desirous 
of  seising  an  opportunity  to  rid  France  of 
the  horrible  faction  by  whom  they  were 
■coursed  and  menaced. 

In  Uie  midst  of  next  month  the  Jacobins 
became  the  assailants,  proud,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, of  Ibe  impunity  under  which  thoy 


had  been  sheltered.  Robespierre  impeach- 
ed by  name  the  ieaders  of  the  Girondists, 
as  accomplices  of  Dumouriex.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  Convention  where  Robespierre^a. 
force  lav.  Guadet,  with  ^eat  eloquence, 
repelled  the  charge,  and  m  his  t^m  de- 
nounced Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins.  He 
proclaimed  to  tne  Convention  that  they  s&t 
and  debated  under  raised  sabres  and  pon- 
iards, which  a  moment's  siB[nal  could  let 
loose  on  them :  and  be  read  from  the  Jour- 
nal conducted  by  Marat,  an  appeal,  calling 
on  the  people  to  rise  in  insurrection.  Fear 
and  shame  gave  the  Convention  momentary 
courage.  They  passed  a  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  Marat,  who  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal mmself  for  a  few  days. 

Buxot,  it  may  be  remarked,  censures  thi» 
decree  aninst  Marat  as  impolitic,  seeing  it 
was  the  nrst  innovation  affecting  the  invio- 
lability of  the  persons  of  the  deputies.  In 
point  of  principle  he  is  certainly  right :  but 
as  to  any  practical  effects  resulting  from 
this  breach  of  privilege,  by  reprisals  on  the 
other  side,  we  are  ouite  sceptical.  What- 
ever violence  was  done  to  the  Girondists, 
at  the  end  of  the  conflict,  was  sure  to  have 
befallen  them,  whether  Marat  had  been  ar- 
rested or  not.  Precedents  were  as  useless 
to  such  men,  as  a  vixard  to  one  of  their  ruf- 
fians. Both  could  do  their  business  bare- 
faced. 

The  Convention  went  farther  than  the  de- 
cree of  accusation  aoainst  Marat ;  and  for  the 
first  time  showed  their  intention  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  Jacobins.  Thev  nomina- 
ted a  commission  of  Twelve  Members, 
some  Girondists,  some  neutrals,  to  watch 
over  and  repress  !the  movements  of  such 
citixens  as  snould  seem  disposed  to  favour 
anarchy. 

The  Convention  were  not  lon^  of  learn- 
ing the  character  of  the  opposition  which 
they  had  now  defied.  Pache,  Mayor  of  Pa- 
ris, and  one  of  the  worst  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution, appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion with  two  thousand  petitioners,  as  the/ 
were  called.  Thev  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  sections,  tne  arrest  of^  twenty-two 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Girondist 
leaders.    The  Convention  got  rid  of  the 

6)tition  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
ut  the  courage  of  the  anarchists  vraa 
greatly  increased ;  and  they  saw  that  they 
had  only  to  bear  down  with  repeated  attacks 
an  enemy  who  had  no  fortification  save  the 
frail  defences  of  the  law,  which  it  was  the 
pride  of  the  Jacobins  to  surmount  and  to 
defy.  Their  demand  of  proscription  against 
these  unfortunate  deputies  was  a  measure 
from  which  the^  never  departed ;  and  their 
audacity  in  urging  it  placed  that  party  on 
the  defensive,  who  ought,  in  all  reason,  4o 
have  been  active  in  the  attack. 

The  Girondists,  however,  felt  the  extrem 
ity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  sensi- 
ble of  the  great  advantage  to  be  attained 
by  beins  the  aasailants  in  such  a  struggle^ 
they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  offensive. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  which  Ma- 
rat had  been  sent  by  the  decree  of  accusa- 
tion, knew  their  business  too  well  to  con- 
vict any  one,  much  less  such  a  disUnguishr 
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ed  paSrioty  who  ww  odIj  seeated  of  ttiinv- 
Uting  tiM  people  to  exerciM  the  Mcred 
right  of  incurrection.  He  wu  honourably 
•equitted,  after  •eareely  the  temblaace  or 
a  trial,  and  brought  back  to  hia  place  in  the 
Coovention,  crowned  with  a  ciric  coronet, 
and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  auch  deter- 
mined rQAaaa  aa  were  worthy  to  form  bia 
body-guard.  They  inaiated  on  filing  through 
the  ndl,  while  a  huge  pioneer,  their  apokea- 
man.  aaaured  the  Convention  that  the  peo- 
ple'loTed  Marat,  and  that  the  canae  of  Ma- 
rat and  the  people  would  alwaya-be  the 


Meanwhile,  the  CoVnmittee  of  Twelve 
proceeded  against  the  Terroriata  with  some 
.  ▼ifpour.  One  of  the  moat  flirious  provokers 
or  insurrection  and  murder  waa  Hebert,  a 
devoted  Jacobin,  aubatitule  of  the  Procv- 
reur  Syndic  of  the  Community.  Speaking 
to  thifl  Dody,  who  now  exercised  the  whole 

Kwers  of  magistracv  in  Paris,  thia  man 
d  not  blushed  to  demand  the  heads  of 
three  hundred  deputies.  He  waa  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison. 

This  decisive  action  ought  in  policy  to 
have  been  followed  by  other  steps  equalW 
firm.  The  Girondists,  by  displaving  conn- 
dence,  might  aurely  have  united  to  them- 
selves a  large  number  of  the  neutral  party ; 
and  might  have  established  an  interest  'in 
the  aectiona  of  Paris,  consisting  of  men, 
who,  though  timid  wiUiout  leaders,  held  in 
deep  horror  the  revolutionarv  faction,  and 
trembled  for  their  families  and  their  proper- 
ty, if  put  under  the  guardianship,  as  it  had 
iMBcn  aelicately  expressed,  of  the  rabble  of 
the  faoxbourgs.  The  very  show  of  four 
hundred  Bretons  had  disconcerted  the 
whole  conspiracy  of  the  lOth  of  March  : 
and  therefore,  with  a  moderate  support  oi 
determined  men,  statesmen  of  a  more  reso- 
lute and  practised  character  than  theae 
theoretical  philoaophera,  might  have  bid 
defiance  to  tne  mer«  mob  of  Paria,  aided  by 
ik.few  hundreds  of  hired  rufllana.  At  the 
worst  they  would  have  perished  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  their  country  from  the  most  vile 
and  horrible  tyranny. 

The  Girondists,  however,  sat  in  the  Con- 
vention, like  wild-foWl  when  the  hawk  is 
abroad,  afraid  either  to  remain,  where  they 
were,  or  to  attempt  a  flight.  Yet^  as  they 
coulct-  make  no  armed  interest  in  Paris, 
there  was  much  to  induce  them  to  quit  the 
metropolis,  and  seek  a  place  of  free  delib- 
eration elsewhere.  France,  indeed,  was  in 
such  a  state,  that  had  these  unfortunate  ex- 
penmentalists  possessed  any  infiuenoe  in 
almost  any  department,  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  bring  friends  around  them,  if 
they  had  effected  a  retreat  to  it.  Versailles 
seems  to  have  been  thought  of  as  the  scene 
of  theif  a4iournment,  by  those  who  nour- 
ished such  an  idea ;  and  it  waa  believed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  repentant 
of  the  part  thev  had  played  in  driving  from 
them  the  royal  fiunuy  and  the  Lerialative 
Body,  would  have  atood  in  their  oefence. 
But  neither  from  the  public  journals  and 
histories  of  the  time,  nor  firom  the  private 
memoirs-of  Buxot,  Barbaront,  or  Louvet, 
aoea  it  appear  Aat  these  infotoafted  philoao- 


^era  thon^t  either  of  flight  or  defe!ic« 
They  appear  to  have  reoemDledthewretdh* 
ed  animal,  whose  chance  of  escape  IVom  its 
cnemiea reataonl^ in  thepitiful  criea  which 
it  uttera  when  aetaed.  Tneir  whole  aystem 
waa  a  castle  in  the  air,  and  when  it  vanish- 
edthey  could  only  ait  down  and  lament 
over  it.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  must  be  al* 
lowed  to  tfie  Giroadiata,  that  the  inefficien- 
cy and  imbecility  of  their  conduct  waa  not 
to  be  attributed  to  peraonal  cowardice.  En^ 
thnsiasto  in  their  political  opinions,  they 
saw  their  ruin  approaching,  waited  for  it, 
and  dared  it  j  but  like  that  of  the  moaarob 
thev  had  been  so  eager  to  dethrone,  and  by 
dethroning  whom  they  had  made  way  for 
their  own  ruin,  their  resolution  was  of  a 
passive  not  an  active  character  \  paitient  and 
steady  to  ^endure  wrong,  but  inefficient 
where  the 'object  waa  to  do  right  towards 
themselves  and  France. 

For  many  nighta  these  unhappy  and  de- 
voted deputies,  still  possessed  or  the  min- 
isterial power,  were  so  far  from  being  able 
to  ensure  their  own  safety,  or  that  of  the 
country  under  their  nominal  government, 
that  they  bad  shifted  about  from  one  place 
iA  rendexvoua  to  another,  not  daring  to  oc- 
cupy their  own  lodginp,  and  usually  re- 
maining, three  or  four  together,  armed  for 
defence  of  their  livea,  in  such  placea  of 
secrecy  and  aafety  as  they  could  devise. 

It  was  on  the  night  preceding  the  30th 
of  May,  that  Louvet,  with  five  of  the  moat 
distinguished  of  the  Girondist  party,  had 
absconded  inib  such  a  retreat,  more  like 
robbera  afraid  of  the  police  than  legislators, 
when  the  tocsin  waa  rung  at  dead  of  night. 
Rabaud  de  Saint  £tienne,  a  Protestant 
clersyman,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
suished  of  the  party  for  humanity  and  reso- 
lution, received  it  aa  a  deathAinell,  and 
continued  to  repeat,  iUa  Wfrtma-dUa, 

The  alarm  was  desiffned  to  raise  the  sub^ 
urbs ;  but  in  this  task  the  Jacobins  do  not* 
seem  to  have  had  the  usual  facilitiea^-at 
least  they  began  by  putting  their  blood 
hounds  on  a  acent,  upon  which  they  thought 
them  likelv  to  nin  more  readily  than  the 
mere  murder  or  arrest  of  twenty  or  thirty 
deputies  of  the  Convention.  They  devi^ 
ed  one  which  suited  admirably,  both  to 
alarm  the  wealthier  citixena.  and  teach 
them  to  be  contented  with  looking  to  their 
own  safety,  and  to  animate  the  rabble  with 
the  hope  of  plunder.  The  rumour  waa 
spread,  that  tne  auction  of  La  Butte-dea- 
Moulina, -comprehending  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  the  most  wealthy  ahopa  in  Paris,  liad 
become  counter-revolutionaiy— -had  dia- 
pla3red  the  white  cockade,  and  were  declar- 
ing for  the  Bourbons. 

Of  this  not  a  word  was  true.  The  citi- 
xens  of  tKe  Palais  Royal  were  disposed  per»> 
haps  to  royalty— certainly  for  a  quiet  and 
established  government— but  loved  their 
own  shops  much  better  than  the  Houae  o( 
Bourbon,  and  had  no  intention  of  placing 
them  in  jeopardy  either  for  king  or  kaiaar. 
They  heara  with  alarm  the  Acuaation 
againat  them,  muatered  in  defence  of  their 
property,  abut  the  sates  of  the  Palaia  Roy" 
al;  which  admito  ofVeing  strongly  defonde  1, 
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tamed  cannoii  with  liriited  matchei  upon 
the  mob  w  they  approached  their  precincta, 
and  ahowed,  in  a  way  aafBoient  to  intimi- 
date the  nbUe  of  Saint  Antoine,  that 
tAOUsh  the  wealthy  bnigeaaee  of  Pane  might 
abandon  to  the  mob  tlie  care  of  killing  hinge 
and  changing  mlniaterey  they  had  no  inten- 
tion whaUooTor  to  yield  ap  to  them  the 
charge  of  their  counten  and  tills.  Five 
•ecttons  were  under  arma  and  ready  to  act. 
Not  one  of  the  Girondist  party  seems  to 
hare  even  attesoipCed  to  point  out  to  them, 
that  by  an  exertion  to  presenre  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Convention,  they  might  rid 
themselves  for  ever  of  the  domination,  un- 
der which  all  who  had  proper^,  feeling,  or 
education,  were  rendered  alaTcs  by  these 
recuning  insurrections.  This  is  the  more 
extraordTnarr,  as  RaiR,  the  commandant 
of  the  section  of  La  Butte-des-Monlins, 
had  actually  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Convention  on  the  10th  of  March,  then, 
as  now,  besieged  br  an  armed  force. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  sections  who 
were  in  arms  to  protect  order,  thought  it 
enoogh  to  provide  agaiist  the  main  danger 
of  the  moment.  The  sight  of  their  vraj, 
and  of  their  determined  appearance,  far 
more  than  their  three-coloured  cockades, 
and  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Repnblique,''  were 
sttflScient  to  make  the  insurgents  recognise 
those  as  good  oiticens,  who  could  not  be 
convicted  of  incwiam  without  a  bloody 
combat.  * 

They  were,  however,  at  length  made  to 
eoBBprohend  by  their  leaden,  that  the  boai- 
ness  to  be  done  lay  in  the  Hall  of  the  Con- 
▼ention,  and  that  the  exertions  of  each  active 
citiaen  were  to  entitle  him  to  forty  mnu  for 
the  day's  work.  In  the  whole  affair  there 
was  so  much  of  cold  triok,  and  so  little 
popular  enthusiasm,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
oeiieve  that  the  olottera.  might  not  have 
been  counterminea  and  blown  to  the  moon 
with  their  own  petard,  had  there  been  ac- 
tive spirit  or  practical  counuge  on  the  side 
of  those  who  were  the  assailed  party.  But 
we  see  no  symptoms  of  either.  The  Con- 
▼ention  were  surrounded  by  the  rsbble, 
and  menaced  in  the  grossest  terms.  Under 
the  general  terror  inspired  by  their  situa- 
tion, they  finally  recalled  the  Commission 
of  Twelve,  and  set  Hebert  at  libertv  ;— 
coucessions  which,  though  short  of  those 
which  the  Jacobins  had  determined  to  in- 
sist upon,  were  such  as  showed  that  the 
power  of  the  Girondists  was  entirely  ile- 
strojed,  and  that  the  Convention  itself 
might  be  OTerawed  at  the  pleasure  of  whom- 
eoever  should  command  tno  mob  of  Paris. 

The  Jacobins  were  now  determined  to 
follow  up  their  blow,  by  destroying  the  ene- 
my whom  they  had  disarmed.  Tlie  fd  of 
June  was  fixed  for  this  purpose.  Louvet  and 
some  others  of  the  Girondist  party,  did  not 
choose  to  await  the  issue,  but  fled  from 
Faris.  To  secure  the  rest  of  the  devoted 
party,  the  barriers  of  the  city  were  shut. 

On  this  decisive  occasion  the  Jacobins 
bad  not  trusted  entirely  to  the  efficiency 
of  their  suburb  foices.    They  had  also  un- 
der their  oeden  about  two  tbouMBd  Fed- 
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entes,  who  wei«  encamped  in  the  Cliamptf 
Elysm,  and  had  been  Ion|r  tutored  in  the 
part  they  had  to  act.  They liamessed  ^une* 
and  howitzers,  prepared  grape-shot  and 
shells,  and  actually  heated  shot  red-hot,  an' 
if  their  purpose  nad  been  to  attack  some 
strong  fortress,  instead  of  a  hall  filled  with 
the  unarmed  representatives  of  the  people. 
Henriot,  commander-genersl  of  the  armed- 
force  of  Pari^  a  fierce,  ignorant  man,  en- 
tirely deyoted  to  the  Jacobin  interest,  took* 
care,  in  posting  the  armed  force  which  ar- 
rived from  all  hands  around  the  Conyen* 
tion,  to  station  those  nearest  to  the  Legit- 
lative  Body,  whose  dispositions  with  renid* 
to  them  were  most  notoriously  yio^nt. 
They  were  thus  entirely  surrounded  as  if 
in  a  net,  and  the  Jacobins  had  little  mora- 
to  do  than  to  select  their  victims. 

The  universal  cry  of  armed  men  who 
surrounded  the  Convention,  wus  for  a  de- 
cree of  death  or  outlawry  against  twenty- 
two  members  of  the  Giroomst  party,  who 
had  been  pointed  out,  by  the  petition  of 
Pache,  and  by  Bubse<pient  petitions  of  the 
moat  inflammatory  nature,  as  accomplices 
of  Domouriex,  enemies  of  the  gooa  city 
of  Paris,  and  traitors,  who  meditated  a 
federatiye  instesd  of  an  indivisible  Repub- 
lic. Thin  list  of  proscription  includea  the 
ministers. 

The  Conycntion  were  in  a  dreadful  situa- 
tion i  it  was  manifest  that  the  arm  of  strong 
force  was  upon  them.  Those  who  were 
supposed  to  oelong  to  the  Girondist  party, 
were  struck  and  abused  as  they  entered  the 
hall,  hooted  and  threatened  as  they  arose 
to  deliver  their  opinion.  The  membe*s 
were  no  longer  free  to  speak  or  yote. 
There  could  he  no  deliberation  within  the 

tumult 
without. 

Barrere,  leader,  as  we  haye  said,  of  the 
Plain,  or  neutral  party,  who  thoudit  with 
the  Girondists  in  conscience,  aiM  acted 
with  the  Jacobins  in  fear,  proposed  one  of 
those  seemingly  moderate  measures,  which 
involve  as  sure  destruction  to  those  who 
adopt  them,  as  if  their  character  were  more 
decisively  hostile.  With  compliments  to 
their  good  intentions,  with  lamentations  for 
the  emergency,  he  entreated  the  proscribed 
Girondists  to  sacrifice  themselves,  as  the 
unhappy  subjects  of  disunion  in  the  Repsjii* 
lie,  and  to  resign  their  character  of  depu- 
ties. The  eonyentton,  he  said,  would  then 
declare  them  under  the  protectioB  of'  the 
law^— as  if  they  were  not  invested  with 
that  protection  while  they  were  convicted 
of  no  crime,  and  clothed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  inviolability,  of  which  he  adtised 
them  to  divest  themselves.  It  was  as  if  a 
man  were  re()uested  to  lay  aside  his  armour. 
on  the  promise  that  the  ordinary  garments' 
which  he  wore  under  it  should  be  rendered 
impenetrable. 

But  a  Frenchman  is  easily  indueed  to  do 
that  to  which  he  is  provoked,  as  iavdlviBs- 
a  point  of  honouiv  This  trenoherods  ad- 
vice was  adopted  by  Isiiard,  Pussam,  and 
others  of  the  proscriDed  depsnlee,  whe  were 
thus  persuaded  to*aheadoa  wlMdeffluees 


Assembly,  while  such  a  scene  of  I 
and  fhry  continued  and  increased  wit! 
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remained  to  them,  in  hope*  to  •oden  the 
ferocity  of  en  enemy,  too  inveterate  to  en- 
tertain feelings  of  generosity. 

Laniuinoia  maintained  a  more  honoarable 
■truggle.  "  Expect  not  from  me,"  he  said 
to  the  ConTentton,  "  to  hear  either  of  sub- 
mission,  or  retignation  of  my  official  char- 
acter. Am  I  free  to  offer  such  a  resigna- 
tion, or  are  yon  free  to  receive  it  T"  As  be 
vould  have  tamed  his  eloquence  against 
Robespierre  and  the .  Jacobins,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Lesendra  and'Chabot  to  drag 
him  from  the  tribune.  While  he  resisted 
he  received  severa)  blows.  ''  Cruel  men !" 
he  exclaimed — "The  Heathens  adorned 
and  caressed  the  victims  whom  they  led  to 
the  slauffhter—you  load  them  with  blows 
and  iDsuTt." 

Shame  procured  him  a  moment's  hearing, 
during  which  he  harangued  the  Aflsembly 
with  much  effect  on  the  baseness,  treache- 
ry, cruelty,  and  impolicy,  of  thus  surrender- 
ing their  brethren  to  the  call  of  a  blood- 
thirsty multitude  from  without,  stimulated 
by  a  venceful  minority  of  tlieir  own  mem- 
bers. Tiie  Convention  made  an  effort  to 
free  themselves  from  the  toils  in  which  they 
were  entangled.  They  resolved  to  go  out 
in  a  body,  and  ascertain  what  respect  would 
be  paid  to  their  persons  by  the  armed  force 
assembled  around  them. 

They  sallied  Forth  accordingly,  in  pro- 
cession, into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries, 
the  Jacobins  alone  remaining  in  the  Hall  j 
but  their  prosress  was  presently  arrested  by 
Henriot,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  military 
staff,  and  a  large  body  of  troops.  Every 
passage  leading  from  the  gardens  was  se- 
cured by  soldiers.  The  President  read  the 
decree  of  the  Assembly,  and  commanded 
Uenriot's  obedience.  Tne  commandant  of 
Paris  only  replied  by  reining  back  bis  horse, 
and  commanding  the  troops  to  stand  to  their 
arms.  **  Return  to  your  posts,"  he  said  to 
the  terrified  legislators ;  ''  the  people  de- 
mand the  traitors  who  are  in  the  bosom  .of 
your  Assembly,  and  will  not  depart  till  their 
will   is  accomplished."     Marat  came  up 

Caently  afterwards  at  the  head  of  a  select 
d  of  a  hundred  ruffians.  He  called  on  the 
multitude  to  staod  firm  to  their  purpose, 
and  commanded  the  Convention,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  to  return  to  their  place 
of  meeting,  to  deliberate,  and,  above  all,  to 
obey. 

The  Convention  re-entered  their  Hall  in 
the  last  degree  of  consternation,  prepared 
to  submit  to  the  infamy  which  now  seemed 
inevitable,  yet  loathing  themselves  for  their 
cowardice,  even  while  obeying  the  dictates 
of  self-preservation.  The  Jacobina  mean- 
while enhanced  their  demand,  like  Her 
ysho  sold  the  books  of  the  Sibyla.  Instead 
of  twenty-t«f  o  deputies,  the  sccusation  of 
thirty  was  now  demanded.  Amid  terror 
minffled  with  acclamations,  the  decree  was 
declared  to  be  carried.  This  doom  of  pro- 
scription passed  on  the  motion  of  Couthon ; 
a  decrepid  berog,  whose  lower  extremities 
were  paralysed| — whose  benevolence  of 
feeling  seemed  to  pour  itself  out  in  the 
most  gentle  expressions,  uttered  in  the 
it>ost  melodious  tooes^^whose- sensibility 


led  him  constantly  to  foster  a  fkvonrite 
spaniel  in  his  boaom,  that  he  might  have 
something  on  which  to  bestow  kindnets 
and  caresses,— but  who  was  at  heart  as 
fierce  as  Danton,  and  as  pitiless  as  Robea- 
pierre. 

Great  part  of  the  Convention  did  not  join 
in  this  vote,  protesting  loudly  against  tfie 
force  imposed  on  them.  Several  of  the 
proscribed  deputies  were  arrested,  others 
escaped  from  the  Halljiy  the  connivance 
of  their  brethren,  and  of  the  official  persons 
attached  to  the  Convention,  some,  reresee- 
ing  their  fate,  bad  absented  themselves  from 
Uie  meeting,  and  were  already  fled  ftom 
Paris. 

Thus  fell,  without  a  blow  struck,  or  sword 
drawn  in  tneir  defence,  the  party  in  the ' 
Convention  which  claimed  the  praise  of 
actinff  upon  pure  Republican  principles — 
who  had  overthrown  the  throne,  and  led 
the  wav  to  anarchy,  merely  to  perfect  an 
ideal  theory.  They  fell,  as  the  wisest  of 
them  admitted,  dupes  to  their  own  syatem. 
and  to  the  vain  and  impracticable  idea  or 
ruling  a  large  and  corrupt  empire,  hy  the 
motives  which  may  sway  a  amall^and  virtu- 
ous community.  They  might,  as  they  too 
late  discovered,  have  as  well  attempted  to 
found  the  Capitol  on  a  bottomless  and 
quaking  marsh,  as  their  pretended  Republic 
in  a  country  like  France.  The  violent  rev- 
olutionary expedients,  the  means  by  which 
they  acted,  were  turned  against  them  by 
men,  whose  ends  were  worse  than  theur 
own.  The  Girondists  had  gloried  in  their 
share  of  the  triumph*  of  the  fOth  of  August  ; 
yet  what  was  that  celebrated  day,  save  an 
msurrection  of  the  populace  against  tlto 
constituted  authority  or  the  time,  as  those 
of  the  31st  of  May  and  2d  of  June,  1793, 
under  which  the  Girondists  succumbed, 
were  directed  a^nst  them  as  successors 
in  the  government?  In  the  one  case,  a  . 
King  was  dethroned )  in  the  other,  a  gov- 
ernment or  band  of  ministers  dismissed, 
And  if  the  people  hsd  a  right,  as  the  Giron- 
dists claimed  in  their  behalf,  to  act  as  the 
executioners  of  their  own  will  in  the  one  in- 
stance, it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  prin* 
ciple  their  power  ahould  be  trammelled  in 
the  other. 

In  the  important  process  against  the 
King,  the  Girondists  had  shown  themselves 
pusillanimous ; — desirous  to  save  the  life 
of  a  guiltless  roan,  they  dared  not  boldly 
vouch  his  innocence,  but  sheltered  them- 
selves under  evasions  which  sacrificed  his 
character,  while  they  could  not  protect  hie 
life.  After  committing  Uiis  groat  error, 
they  lost  every  chance  of  rallying  with  ef- 
ficacy under  tlieir  standard  what  might  re- 
main of  well-intentioned  individuals  in  Pa- 
ris and  in  France,  who,  if  they  had  seen 
the  Girondists,  when  in  power,  conduct 
thcmsch'es  with  firmness,  would  probaUy 
rather  have  ranked  themselves  in  the  train 
of  men  who  were  friends  to  social  order, 
however  republican  tlieir  tenets,  than  havo 
given  way  to  the  anarchy  which  was  doom- 
ed to  ensue. 

Upon  all  their  own  faults  whether  of  act 
or  of  omission,  the  unfortunate  Girondist* 
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bad  now  ample  time  to  meditate.  Twenty- 
two  of  their  leading  memben,  arrested  on 
the  fatal  td  of  Jane,  already  waited  their 
doom  in  priton,, while  the  othera  wandered 
'on,  in  distress  and  misery,  throagb  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  France. 
*  The  fate  of  those  who  were  prisoners  was 
not  Tery  long  suspended.  In  about  three 
months  they  were  brought  to  trial,  and  coa- 
▼icted — of  KojfoUmn  !  Such  was  the  tem- 
per of  France  at  the  time,  and  so  gross  the 
unpositions  which  might  be  put  upon  the 
people,  that  the  men  m  the  empire,  who, 
«pon  abstract  principle,  were  most  ayerse 
to  monarchy,  and  who  had  sacrificed  even 
their  consciences  to  join  with  the  Jacobins 
in  pulling  down  the  throne,  were  now  ac- 
euaed  and  convicted  of  being  Royalists : 
and  that  at  a  time  when  what  remained  of 
the  royal  family  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
the  imprisoned  Queen  could  not  obtain  the 
most  ordinary  book  for  the  use  of  her  son, 
without  a  direct  and  formal  application  to 
the  Community  of  Paris.* 

When  the  Girondists  were  brought  before 
the  tribunal,  the  people  seem  to  have  shown 
more  interest  in  men,  whose  distin^ished 
talents  had  so  oAen  swayed  Uie  Legislative 
Body,  than  was  altogether  acceptable  to  the 
Jacobins,  who  were  induced  to  fear  some 
difficulty  in  carrying  through  their  convic- 
tion. They  obtained  a  decree  from  the 
Convention,  declaring  tliat  the  President 
nf  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  should  be  at 
liberty  to  close  the  procedure  so  soon  as 
the  Jury  should  have  made  up  their  minds, 
and  witnout  hearing  the  accused  in  their 
defence.  This  frightful  expedient  ofcut^ 
ting  short  the  debate,  (eauper  la  pwNfU  was 
tlie  phrase,)  was  often  resorted  to  on  those 
revolutionary  trials.  Unquestionably,  they 
dreaded  the  reasoning  of  Brissot,  and  the 
eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  of  which  they  had 
so  long  and  so  often  experienced  the  thun- 
ders. One  crime, — and  it  was  a  fatal  of- 
fence, considering  before  what  judicature 
they  stood, — seems  to  have  been  made  out 


by  Brissot's  own  letters.  It  wa«  that  by 
which  the  late  members  attempted  to  ef- 
fect a  combination  among  tlie  departments, 
for  the  purpose  of  counterpoising,  if  possi- 
ble, the  tremendous  influence  which  the 
capital  and  the  revolutionary  part  of  its 
magistracy  exercised  over  the  Cfonvention, 
Whom  Paris  detained  prisoners  within  her 
walls.  This  delinquency  alone  was  well 
calculated  to  remove  all  scruples  from  the 
minds  •  of  a  jury,  selected  from  tiiat  very 
class  o(  Parisians,  whose  dreadful  impor- 
tance would  have  been  altogether  annihilat- 
ed by  the  success  of  such  a  scheme.  The 
aeoQsed  were  found  guilty  as  conspirators 
against  tho  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the 
l^rench  people. 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced, one  of  their  number,  Valaz^, 
plunged  a  dagger  in  his  bosom.    The  rest 


*  WitfMM  the  following  entry  in  the  minutM  of 
tho  CemmuMe,  on  a  day,  b«  it  remarked,  betwixt 
tlie  S9th  May  and  the  9d  June  i  •*  Antoinette  fi.it 
deanander  poor  eon  fils  le  fomaQ  de  Gil  Bias  de 
eaotJIsnc— aecordd  *» 


snffered  m  terms  of  the  sentence,  and  were 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the 
same  tumbril  witn  the  bloody  coiptfo  of 
their  suicide  colleague.  Brinot  seemed 
downcast  and  unhappy.  Fauchet,  a  rene- 
gade priest,  showed  signs  of  remorse.  The 
rest  affected  a  Roman  resolution,  and  went 
to  execution  sinmng  a  parody  on  the  Hymn 
<^  the  Marseillois,  in  which  that  famous 
composition  was  turned  a^inst  the  Jaco- 
bins. They  had  long  rejected  the  aids  of 
religion,  which,  early  received  and  cher- 
ished, would  have  guided  their  steps  in 
prosperity,  and  sustained  them  in  adversity.  . 
Their  remain!  nff  stay  was  only  that  of  the 
same  vain  and  speculative  philosophy, 
which  had  so  deplorably  inflaenced  tjieir 
political  conduct. 

.  Those  members  of  the  Girondist  party, 
who,  escaping  from  Paris  to  the  depart- 
ments' avoided  their  fate  somewhat  longer, 
saw  little  reason  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
Dolitical  part  they  had  chosen  to  act  They 
round  the  eastern  and  southern  departments 
in  a  ferment  against  Paris  and  the  Jacobins, 
and  ready  to  rise  in  arms  ;  but  they  became 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  one  was 
thinking  of  or  regrettiojg  their  system  of  a 
pure  republic,  the  motives  by  which  tlie 
malcontents  were  agitated  being  of  a  very 
different,  and  far  more  practical  character. 
Great  part  of  the  nation,  all  at  least  of  bet- 
ter feelings,  had  been  deepW  affected  by 
the  undeserved  fate  of  the  King,  and  the 
cruelty  with  which  his  family  nad  been, 
and  were  still  treated.  The  rich  feared  to  ' 
be  pillaged  and  murdered  by  the  Jacobins ; 
the  poor  buffered  no  less  under  scarcity  of 
grain,  under  the  depreciation  of  assignats, 
and  a  compulsory  levy  of  no  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men  over  France,  to 
supply  the  enormous'losses  of  the  French 
army.  But  everywhere  the  insurrections 
took  a  Royalist,  and  not  a  Republican  char- 
acter; and  although  the  Girondists  were 
received  at  Caen  and  elsewhere  with  com- 
passion and  respect,  the  votes  they  had 
given  in  the  King's  trial,  and  their  fanatic 
zeal  for  a  kind  of  government  for  which 
France  was  totally  unfitted,  and  which  those 
from  whom  they  obtained  refuge  were  fkf 
from  desiring;  prevented  their  playing  any 
distinguished  part  in  the  disturbed  districts 
of  the  West. 

Bu^ot  seems  to  see  this  in  the  true  sense.- 
"  It  is  certain,''  he  says,  "  that  if  we  eouM 
hare  rested  our  pretensions  upon  having 
wished  to  establish  in  France  a  moderate 
government  of  that  character,  which,  ac- 
cording to  many  well -instructed  persons, 
best  suited  the  people  of  France,''  /indicat- 
ing a  limited  monarchy,)  "we  mignt  have 
entertained  hopea  of  forming  a  formidable 
coalition  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
and  rallying  around  us  all  whom  ancient 
prejudices  attached  to  royalty."  As  it  was, 
they  were  only  regarded  as  a  few  enthusi/* 
asts,  whom  the  example  of  America  had  in- 
duced to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public, in  a  country  where  all  hopes  nnd 
wishes,  save  thoae  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the 
vile  rabble  whom  they  oouried  and  govern 
ed,  were  turned  towards  a  moderate  man 
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%|€l(7.  Bmot  alto  otMenrad^  tlut  tfie  many 
ijoleoce*,  ind  atrocitief^  forced  lenea,  and 
olber  act*  of  oppreaaion  cmucUaed  in  the 
name  of  the  Repubiic,  hag  diagaated  men 
with  a  form  cf  governmeat,  where  cnieltj 
•eomed  to  role  over  miaeij  by  the  aole  aid 
of  ienjor.  With  more  candoar  than  aome 
of  hia  companiona,  he  avowa  hia  error,  and 
qdmilathat  he  would,  at  thia  qloaing  acene, 
liave  williagiy  united  with  the  moderate 
n^oiiarchiatB^  to  eatabliah  royalty  under  the . 
aafegaard  of  cooatitutional  reatrainta. 

Several  of  the  deputiea,  Louvet,  Riouffe. 
Qatliaroax,  Pethion.  and  othera,  united 
themaelvea  with  a  body  of  Royaltata  of 
Rretagne,  to  whom  General  Wimpfen  had 
0Ten  aoQOthing  of  the  name  of  an  enny. 
but  which  never  attained  the  aolidity  of 
one.  It  was  defeated  at  Vernon,  and  neVer 
allerwarda  could  be  again  aaaembled. 

The  proaoribed  depntiea,  at  nrat  with  a 
few  arined  aaaociatea.  allerwarda  entirely 
deaerted,  wandered  throush  the  country, 
incurring  some  romantic  aoVenturea,  which 
have  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  their 
hiatorim,  Loavet/  At  lengto,  aix  of  the 
party  aacceeded  in  obtaining  the  means  of 
tipoaportation  to  Boordeattz.  the  capital 
of  that  Gironde  from  which  their  party  de- 
rived its  name,  and  which  those  who  were 
natives  oi  it,  remembering  onW  the  limited 
society  in  wluch  they  had  nrat  acquired 
thatr  (one.  had  deacriwd  as  possessing  and 
cheriahittff  the  purest  principles  of  philo- 
sophical freedom.  Guadet  had  protested 
to  hie  companions  in  miafortune  a  thotisand 
Himos,  that  if  libeol,  honourable,  and  gen- 
erous sentiments  were  chaaed  from  every 
other  comer  of  Fnnce,  they  were  never- 
(heleaf  aure  to  find  rpfuge  in  La  Gironde, 
The  proscribed  wanderera  had  weU  ni^ 
kissed  the  land  of  reihge,  when  they  du- 
•abofked,  as  in  a  coontry  of  assured  protec- 
tion. But  Bourdeanz  was  by  this  time  no 
ipore  than  a  wealthy  trading  town,  where 
tfie  rich,  trembling  before  the  poor,  were 
not  willing  to  increase  their  own  imminent 
daofcer,  by  intermeddling  with  the  misfor- 
lunes  of  others.  All  doors,  or  nearly  so, 
o^  La  Qtronde  itself,  were  shut  againat  the 
Girondists,  and  they  wandered  outcaats 
in  the  country,  auffering  every  extremity 
^  toil  and  hunger,  and  bringing,  in  some 
casea,  death  upon  the  friends  who  ventured 
to  afford  tben  refiige. 

Louvet  alone  eacaped,  of  the  aiz  Giron- 
dists who  took  refbge  in  their  own  peculiar 
provinoo.  Guadet,  Sallea,  and  the  enthu- 
•iaatio  Barbaronz,  were  aeized  and  ozecu- 
ted  at  Bourdeauz,  but  not  till  the  last  had 
twioo  attempted  auicide  with  his  pistols.. 
"      \  and  Pethion  killed  themselves  in  ez 


tremity,  and  were  found  dead  in  a  field  of 
con.   This  was  the  aame  Pethion  who  had 


been  so.loni^the  idol  of  the  Panfiaoa,  vd 
who.  when  the  forfeiture  of  the  King  waa 
resolved  eii^  had  b^en  heard  to  aay  with 
simple  vani^,  "  If  they  should  force  «<  to 
become  Resent  now,  I  cannot  aee  any 
means  by  which  1  cau  avoid  it.''  Others 
of  thia  unhappy  party  shared  the  same  mel- 
ancholy fate.  Cottdorcet,  who  had  pro- 
nounced  his  vote  for  the  King's  Itfo,  buJL 
in  perpetual  fettera,  was  arrmtod,  and  poi- 
BOood  himaolf.  Kabaud  de  St  Etienne  wao 
betrayed  by  a  fhend  in  whom  he  trusted, 
and  was  ezecuted,  Roland  waa  found 
dead  in  the  high  road,  accomplishing  a 
prophecy  of  his  wife,  whom  the  Jacobiaa 
haid  condemned  to  death,  and  who  had  do- 
clared  her  conviction  that  her  huaband 
would  not  4ong  survive  her...  That  remarka- 
ble woman,  happy  if  her  high  talents  had^ 
in  youth,  fallen  under  the  direction  of  those 
who  could  better  have  cultivated  th^m, 
made  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  a 
defence  more  manly  than  the  most  oIch 
quent  of  the  Girondins.  The  bystandera, 
who  had  become  amateurs  in  cruelty,  were 
as  much  delighted  with  her  deportment,  as 
the  hunter  with  the  pulling  down  a  noble 
stag.  <<  What  aenae,''  they  aaid,  <'  what 
wit,  what  couraoe!  What  a  magnificent 
spectacle  it  will  be  to  behold  such  a  womaa 
upon  the  scaffold !"  She  mother  death  witk 
great  firmness,  and,  as  she  paased  the  statue, 
of  Liberty,  on  her  road  to  ezecution,  ahoL 
ezclaimed. "  Ah,  Liberty  !  what  crimes  are 
committea  in  thy  name !" 

About  forty-two  of  die  Girondist  dcputiea 
perished  by  the  guillotine,  by  suicide,  c»r 
bf  the  fatigue  of  their  wanderings.  About 
twenty-four  escaped  theae  perils,  and  were, 
after  many  and  varioua  sufferings,  recallea 
to  the  Cooventioa,  when  the  Jacobin  influ- 
ence was  destroyed.  They  owed  their  fall 
to  the  fantaatic  philosophv  and  viaionary 
theoriea  which  they  had  adopted,  not  less 
than  to  their  preaumptuons  confidence, 
that  popular  aasembliea,  when  actuated  by 
the  most  violent  personal  feelinga,  must 
yield  to  the  weight  of  argument,  as  inani- 
mate bodies  obey  the  impulse  of  eztemal 
force  ;  and  that  they  who  possess  the  high- 
est powers  of  oratory,  can,  by  mere  elo- 
cution, take  the  weiriit  from  clubs,  the 
edge  from  sabres,  and  the  anaiy  and  brutal 
passions  from  those  who  wield  them.  They 
made  no  further  figure  as  a  party  in  any  oiT 
the  state  changes  in  France  \,  and,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  ezperimental  repubUc,  may 
remind  the  reader  of  the  presumptuoua 
champion  of  antiquity  ;  who  was  caught  in 
the  cleft  oak,  which  he  in  vain  attempted 
to  rend  asunder.  Histoiy  haa  no  more  to 
say  on  the  sufaiect  of  La  Giroade^  conaid- 
ored  as  a  party  name.  * 
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ViMOi  ^parUu  m  Briiain  rtfoljvt  to  tiU  JUtoMion.'^AJgiUiaUd  SocUiitM^i^&wUfr' 
poimiiw  AridoermHe  AMtoeuBtimu.—Aruioenaie  Partv  eager  far  Warufith  ^Wmc«. 
^lJt€F)rtn€k  proddim  ikt  JNTovigafioA  ^^ Jke . BekekU.—Brititk  AmbofBodar  nk» 
taUed/rom  Pari*,  and  French  Envoy  no  longer  aeeredUed  in  London.-^Franee  de^ 
claret  War  ogdnti  England,^BrUiMh  Armff  eenl  to  HoUand,  under  the  Duke  ff 
rorik— £Mate  ^the  itrmy.^  VUw  i^tke  MUUarjf  Foeiiione  tf  Frmuit  m  Flandere^ 
OH  fJU  Hkine—in  Piedmoni-^Savog-'On  the  Fyreneee.StaU  ^  ike  War  in  La  Ken* 


d^e^DeeenfUon  ^the  Counirff^Li  Boeage^Le  Louroux-'^loet  Union  betwiagl  tho 
No^Ue  and  PeaMtMbry-^Both  drongly  attached  to  Royaay,  and  abhorrent  ^  the  Rev 
okOiOn.-'The  Prieete.-^The  Rdigion  of  the  Vendeane  outraged  by  the  ConvenUon 
-^A  general  inmureetion  takee  place  in  1793.— iftfitory  Organization  and  Habite  ef 
tho  Vendeanc-^Diwieion  in  the  Britieh  Cabinet  on  the  Mode  ^conducting  the  War. 
^PiU-^Windhem.'^Reaeonvi^  upon  the  Subject — CapihOation  of  Meniz  enableo 
15/)00  Vetermu  to  adin  La  Vendie.-^ Vendeane dtfecAed,  and pam  the  Loire— Theu 
d^eaif  in  their  f  wn,  the  French  Troope  at  Laoab^But  are  ultimately  deelrooed  anM 
Oapormd, — Vt^ortunate  expedition  to  Quiberon.'-'La  Charette  drfeaUd  ana  execut- 
ed, and  the  War  qf  La  Vendue  finatly  terminaUd,'^Retum  to  the  State  ^  France  i« 
Bpnmg  1798. — Unmcceai^^  Reeiatance  qf  Bourdeauz,  MareeSUee,  and  Lyone  to  the 
Conaention.^Biege  qf  Lyona^Re  eurrender  and  drea^^  Puni8haunt,Siege  qf 


Tthilon, 


ed  the  exertion  c 


brt] 
tiet  OB  tho  SUt  Mej  and  2d  June  1793,  had 
vanqnUbod  and  driven  frott  the  field  their 
advefsariea ;  and  we  have  already  aeen  with 
what  ftiiy  thej  bad  panned  their  acattered 
•nemiea.  and  dealt  among  them  Tengeance 
and  deatn.    Bot  the  aitnation  of  the  conn- 

S,  both  in  ivgaid  to  external  and  internal 
Btiona,  waa  ao  precariona,  that  it  requir- 
or  men  aa  bold  and  nnheai- 
medthe  snidance  of  the 
power  of  France,  to  exert  the  eneniea  nei. 
tieaaanr  to  repel  foreign  fbreo,  and  at  the 
name  tune  to  anbdne  internal  diaaenaion. 

We  have  aeen  that  Euland  had  become 
in  a  gleet  meaanre  diriifed  into  two  large 
partieai  dne  of  which  continaed  to  applaud 
Ifae  French  Revolntion,  although  the  wiae 
and  good  among  them  reprobated  ita  excea- 
ee ;  while  the  otiier,  with  eyea  fixed  in  de- 
ieatation  npon  the  cruelticaf  confiscationa, 
and  horron  of  erery  deacnption  which  it 
had  given  rise  to,  looked  on  the  very  name 
cftiiia  great  ehanfle,—thoaffh  no  doubt  com- 
jnehendittg  much  mod  aa  well  aa  evil, — 
with  the  nnmixed  feelinga  of  men  in  con* 
templating  a  apeetaele  oipnlXf  dreadfVil  and 
diamating. 

The  aAdr  of  the  10th  of  Anguat,  and  the 
approaching  fkte  of  the  King,  excited  gen- 
eral intereat  in  Britain;  and  a  atrong  incli- 
nation became  ▼iaible''amo3g  the  higher 
atad  middling  claaiea,  that  the  nation  ahoold 
take  op  anna  and  interfere  in  the  fkte  of  the 
mtbappr  Louia. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  been  making  op  hia  mind  to 
the  same  point ;  but  feeling  how  much  hia 
cvwn  high  talenta  were  tnraed  to  the  im- 
~  nent  of  the  internal  refolationa  and 
M  of  tiie  country,  he  heaitated  for 
I  time  to  adopt  ahoatile  courM,  though 
approved  bj  the  aoTereign,  and  demanded 
bj  a  large  propoctton  of  hia  aobiecta.  But 
aaw  eif«uiiiatanaea  aroee  every  day  to  com- 
pel a  deciaien  on  thia  laaMrtant  point. 

The  FienehyWhetfaartn^Mir  individual 
or  coUeetive  capacitiea,  have  been  always 
detiKOUi  ta  tiha  Hm  laai  wm»a^  European 


nations,  and  to  be  considered  aa  the  fore 
most  member  of  the  eiviltfed  republic,  b* 
almost  all  her  vicissitudes,  France  haa  ad- 
dreaaed  herself  aa  much  to  the  citisena  of 
other  countnea  aa  to  thoae  of  her  own ;  and 
it  vmtt  thus,  that  in  the  speeches  of  her 
statesmen,  Invitations  were  thrown  out  to 
the  subjects  of  other  states,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  Republic,  cast  away  the  ni)>- 
btsh  of  their  old  institutions,  dethrone  their 
Kings,  demolish  their  nobility,  divide  the 
lanos  of  the  church  and  the  ariatocracy 
among  the  lower  clasaea.  and  ariae  a  free 
and  regenerated  people.  In  Britain  as  else- 
whete,  these  doctrines  carried  a  fascinate 
ing  Vonnd ;  ibr  Britain  aa  well  as  France 
had  men  of  parte,  who  thought  themaelvea 
neglected,— men  of  merit,  who  conceived 
themselves  oppressed,  cxperimentaliatv, 
who  would  vnllinsly  put  the  laws  in  their  r»- 
volutiontnr  crucible, — and  men  desirous  of 
novelties  m  die  church  and  In  the  atate^  ei- 
ther ffrom  the  eagemeaa  of  restless  curiosi- 
ty, or  the  hopes  of  bettering  by  the  change. 
Above  all,  Britain  had  afar  too  ample  maas  of 
poverty  and  ignorance,  aubjectalwaya  to  be 
acted  apon  by  the  hope  of  licenae.  Amllaled 
aoeieties  were  formed  in  almoat  all  the 
towna  of  Great  Britain.  They  correapond- 
ed  with  each  other,  held  very  hish  and  in- 
timidating langoage,  and  aeomed  to  firame 
themselves  on  the  French  model.  They 
addreaaed  thO  National  Convention  of 
France  directly  in  the  name  of  their  owtf 
bodies,  and  of  aocietiea  united  for  the  same 
pnrpoae ;  and  congratolated  them  on  tbeir 
freedom,  and  on  the  manter  in  tvhieh  they 
had  gained  it,  with  many  a  broad  hiat  that 
their  example  Would  not  oe  loat  on  Britain . 
The  persons  who  compoaed4heae  aocietiea 
had,  generally  speaking,  little  pretenaion 
to  rank  or  iniraence  ;  and  though  diey  con- 
tained aome  men  of  eonaiderabie  parts^ 
there  was  a   deficiency  of  anything  like 


weight  or  reapectabillty  in  their  meetinga^ 
Their  conaequence  lay  chiefly  in  the  nam* 
beta  who  weia  likely  to  be  InfiaenOed  by 
their  argomenta  }  and  theae  wata  aanaorai^ 
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nrilf  great,  etpeciallj  in  Urge  towns,  and 
in  the  manufhctttring  oUtricta.  That  state 
of  things  began  to  take  place  in  Britain, 
wbich  nad  preceded  the  French  RotoIu- 
'  tioa  ;  bat  the  British  aristocracy,  well  ce- 
mented together,  and  possessing  great 
weight  in  the  state,  took  the  alarm  sootier, 
and  adopted  precantions  more  eflfectnal, 
than  had  been  thought  of  in  France.  They 
taaociated  together  in  political  unions  on 
their  side,  and  by  the  weight  of  influence, 
character,  and  fortune,  soon  obtained  a  so- 
Beriority,  which  made  It  dangerous,  or  at 
least  inconvenient,  to  many,  whose  situa- 
tions in  society  rendered  them  in  some  de- 
gree dependent  npon  the  favour  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, to  dissent  violently  from  their 
opinions.  The  political  Shibboleth,  used  bv 
these  associations,  was  a  renunciation  ol 
the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  they  have  been  reproached  that  this  ab- 
horrence was  expressed  bv  some  of  them 
ia  terms' so  strong,  as  if  oesigned  to  with- 
hold the  sobseriMfs  from  ^attempting  any 
reformation  in  their  own  government,  even 
by  the  most  constitutional  means.  In  short, 
while  the  democratical  party  made  in  their 
clubs  the  most  violent  and  furious  speeches 
agalnat  the  aristocrats,  the  others  oecame 
doubly  prejudiced  against  reform  of  every 
description^  and  all  who  attempted  toas- 
aort  its  propriety.  After  all,  had  this  polit- 
ical ferment  broke  oat  in  Britain  at  any  oth- 
er period,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  it  would 
have  probably  passed  away  like  other  heart- 
buminos  of  the  same  description,  which  in- 
terest for  a  time,  but  weary  out  the  public 
attention,  and  are  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 
Bat  the  Frenrh  Revolution  biased  in  the 
nisighbourhood  like  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the 
one  party,  of  faai  and  caution  to  the  ether. 
The  shouts  of  the  democratic  triumphs — 
the  foul  means  by  which  their  successes 
were  obtained,  and  the  cruel  use  whieh  was 
made  of  them,  iiicreasod  t!i<»  animosity  of 
both  parties  in  England.  In  the  fliry  of 
party  seal,  the  democrata  excused  many  of 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
respect  of  its  tendency ;  while  the  other 
p«rty,  in  condemning  the  whole  Revolu- 
tion, both  root  and-  branch,  forgot  that,  af- 
ter all,  the  struggle  of  the  French  natioo  to 
recover  their  liberty,  was,  inits  commence- 
ment, not  only  iustifiable,  but  laudable. 

The  wild  and  inflated  language  addressed 
It  the  French  statesmen  to  mankind  in 
a  manl,  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  which 
ue  nation  hsd  lately  evinced,  mixed  with 
their  marked  desire  to  extend  their  politi- 
cal principles,  and  with  the  odium  which 
^yhad  neaped  upon  themselves  by  the 
Xfng's  deadi,  nndo  the  whole  aristocratic 
party,  commanding  a  very  large  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Psrliament,  become  argent 
that  war  shoold  be  declsred  againat  France ; 
a  holy  war,  it  was  said,  aninst  treason, 
blasphemy,  and  murder,  and  a  necessary 
war,  in  onler  to  break  off  all  connexion  be- 
twixt the  French  government  and  the  dis- 
eoatented  part  of  oar  own  sabjects,  wlio 
•oold  not  irtherwtse  be  prevented  ftom  the 
most  dose,  constant,  and  daDgeroos  inter- 
1  with  " 


Another  reason  for  hostilities,  ^ore  in 
parallel  with  similar  esses  in  history,  oc- 
curred, from  the  French  having;  by  a  form- 
al decree,  proclaimed  the  Scheldt  navigs^ 
Ue.  In  so  doing,  a  point  had  been  assum- 
ed as  granted,  upon  the  denial  of  which  tlie 
States  of  Holland  had  always  rested  ss  the 
very  bssis  of  their  national  prosperity.  It 
is  probable  that  this  mieht,  in  other  circim- 
stances,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiation. But  the  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  general  politics  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  carried 
on,  set  the  governments  of  France  and  Eag- 
laod  in  such  direct  and  mortal  opposition  to 
each  other,  that  war  bccanje  inevitable. 

Lord  Gower,  the  British  ambassador,  was 
recalled  from  Paria,  immediately  on  the 
King's  execution.  1  he  prince  to  whom  he 
was  sent  was  no  more ;  and,  on  the  same 
Efound,  the  French  envoy  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  though  not  dismissed  by  hii 
Majesty's  government,  was  made  ac<)uaiat- 
ed  that  the  ministers  no  longer  considered 
him  as  an  ace  adited  person.  Yet,  through 
Maret,  a  subn  linate  agent,  Pitt  continued 
to  keep  up  so  tie  correspondence  with  the 
French  gove»ameot,  in  a  lingerinff  desire 
to  preserve  peace,  if  possible.  What  the 
British  minister  chiefly  wished  was,  to  have 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  strong  ex- 
pressions of  a  decree,  which  the  French 
Uonvention  had  passed  on  ^e  19th  Novem* 
ber,  were  not  to  oe  considered  as  appUca-^ 
ble  to  England.  The  decree  was  in  these 
words : "  The  national  Convention  declarea, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  it 
will  grant  fraternity  and  asaietance  to  all 
people  who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty  t 
and  it  charges  the  executive  power  to  aena 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  generals,  to 

g've  succours  to  sach  people,  and  to  do- 
nd  those  citiiens  who  have  suffered,  or 
mav  suffer,  in  the  canse  of  liberty."^ 
**  That  this  decree  might  not  remain  a  se* 
cret  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  wss  in* 
tended,  a  translation  of  it,  in  everr  foi^^ian 
language,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.'^  The 
Convention,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of 
France,  refused  every  disavowel  of  tiie  de- 
cree as  applicable  to  Great  Britain  ^  were 
equally  reluctant  to  g^ant  exrianstion  of 
any  kind  on  tlie  opening  of  Uie  Scheldt ; 
and  finally,  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
the  whole  Convention,  in  a  full  meeting, 
declared  war  upon  England; — which  last 
nation  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  repre- 
sented, even  at  this  day,  as  having  declared 
war  upon  France. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Pitt  camo  unwillingly  inte 
the  war.  With  even  more  than  his  great 
father's  ministerial  talents,  he  did  not  ha- 
bituallv  nourish  the  schemes  of  military 
triumph  which  were  familiar  to  the  f^nius 
of  Chatham,  and  was  naturally  anwilliag, 
bv  engsging  in  an  expensive  war,  to  derange 
tnoae  pfans  of  finance  by  which  he  had  re- 
trievea  the  revenoea  of  Great  Britain  from 
a  very  low  condition.  It  is  said  of  Chat- 
ham, that  he  considered  It  as  the  best 
economy,  to  make  every  militaiy  expedition 


» Aanaal  lagislar  Ibr  I7«Bfe  ^  US. 
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whidi  he  fitted  ont,  of  raeh  t  power  and 
ftrength,  as  to  overbear,  as  far  as  DOBsible, 
all  chacce  of  opposition.  A  general  ofiieer. 
who  was  to  be  employed  in  such  a  piece  of 
•enrice,  hiving  demanded  a  certain  body  of 
troops  as  safilcient  to  effect  his  purpose, 
"  Take  double  the  number/'  said  Lord  Chat- 
ham, **  and  answer  with  your  head  for  your 
niccess."  His  son  had  not  the  same  mode 
«f  computation,  and  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  willing  to  have  reduced  the  offi- 
eer's  terms,  chafiered  with  him  for  the  low- 
est number^  and  finally  despatched  him  at 
the  head  or  as  small  a  body  as  the  general 
could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  consider  as 
affording  any  prospect  ot  success.  This 
natimely  econooiy  of  resources  arose  from 
the  expense  attending  the  British  army. 
The^  are  certainly  one  of  the  bravest,  best 
qipeintod,  and  most  liberally  paid  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  in  forming  demands  on  their  vsj- 
onr.  and  expectations  from  their  exertions, 
their  fellow-subjects  are  apt  to  indulge  ex- 
travagant computations,  from  not  being  in 

,  the  habit  of  considering  military  calcula- 
tions, or  being  altogether  aware  of  the  nu- 
nerical  superiority  pnffM«sed  by  other 
countries.  That  one  £ngi>^oman  will  fight 
two  Frenchmen  is  certain ;  but  that  he  will 

%  beat  them,  though  a  good  article  of  the  pop- 
ular creed,  most  be  allowed  to  be  more  du» 
Ittovs ;  and  it  is  not  wise  to  wage  war  on 
■uch  odds,  or  to  suppose  that,  because  our 
•oldiers  are  iofinitely  valuable  to  us,  and 
a  little  ezpenaive  besides^  it  is  therefore  ju- 
dieioos  to  send  them  in  small  numbers 
•gainst  desperate  odds, 
f  Anothcff  pointy  well  touched  by  Sheridan, 
on  the  debate  or  the  Question  of  peace  or 
war,  was  not  sufficiently  attended  te  by  the 
British  adniinistration.  That  statesman. 
whose  perception  of  the  right  and  wronger 
any  greai  constitutional  question  was  as 
acute  as  that  of  any  whomsoever  of  his  great 
political  contemporaries,  said,  **  He  wished 
every  possible  exertion  to  be  made  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  If,  however,  that 
were  impracticable,  in  such  case,  but  in 
moh  ease  onlV;  he  proposed  to  vote  fbr  a  vi- 
gorous war.  rHot  a  war  of  shifts  and  scraps, 
of  tiflud  operation,  or  protracted  effort :  but 
a  war  condneted  with  such  energy  as  might 
ooavince  the  worla  that  we  were  contend- 
ing for  oor  dearest  and  most  valuable  privi- 
Ions.'** 

Of  this  hidb-spirited  and  moat  just  prin- 
ciple, the  policy  of  Britain  unfortunately 
loot  sight  during  the  first  yeara  of  the  war, 
when  there  occurred  more  than  one  oppor- 
tunity in  which  a  home  and  prostrating  olow 
might  have  been  aimed  at  oer  gigantic  ad- 


A  gallant  anxiliary  army  was,  however, 
immediately  fitted  out,  and  embarked  for 
HoUaad,  with  his  Roysl  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York  at  their  Itfad,  as  if  the  King  had 
aaeant  to  give  to  his  allies  the  dearest  pledge 
in  his  power,  how  serious  was  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  their  defence. 

But  though  well  equipped,  and  command- 
ad,  under  the  younn  Prince,  by  Abercrom- 
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by,  Dundas,  Sir  William  Erskine,  and  many 
other  officers  of  gallantry  and  experience, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  British  army  had 
not  then  recovered  the  depressing  and  dis* 
oiganising  effects  of  the  American  war.  The 
spldieri  were,  indeed,  fine  men  on  the  pa- 
rade ;  but  their  external  appearance  was  ac-' 
quired  by  dint  of  a  thousand  minute  and  vex- 
atious attentions,  exacted  from  them  at  the 
expense  of  private  comfort,  and  which,  aT* 
ter  all,  only  gave  them  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  high  drilling,  in  exchange  for  ease 
of  motion  and  simplicity  of  dress.  No 
general  system  of  manoeuvres,  we  believe, 
had  been  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  forces  \ 
each  commanding  officer  managed  bis  regi^ 
ment  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  In  a 
field-day,  two  or  three  battalions  could  n^t 
act  in  concert,  without  much  previous  con- 
sultation ;  in  action,  they  got  on  as  chance 
directed.  The  officers,  too,  were  acqciaint- 
ed  both  with  their  soldiers  and  with  their 
duty,  in  a  degree  for  inferior  to  what  is  now 
exacted  from  them.  Our  system  of  pur- 
chasing commissions,  which  is  necessary  to 
connect  the  army  with  the  country,  and 
the  property  of  the  country,  was  at  that 
time  so  much  abused,  that  a  mere  beardless 
boy  might  be  forced  at  once  through  the 
subordinate  and  subaltern  steps  into  a  com- 
pany or  a  majority,  without  having  been  a 
month  in  the  army.  In  short,  ail  those  gi- 
gantic abuses  were  stilf  subsisting,  which 
the  illustrious  prince  whom  we  have  named 
eradicated  from  the  British  army,  by  regu- 
lations for  which  his  country  can  never  be 
sufficiently  erateful,  and  without  which  they 
could  never  nave  performed  the  distinguitho 
ed  part  finally  destined  to  them  in  the  ter- 
rible drama,  which  was  about  to  open  under 
less  successful  auspices. 

There  hung  also,  like  a  eloudy^  upon  tha 
military  fame  of  England,  tho  unfortunato 
issue  of  the  American  struggle,  in  which 
the  advanta^s  obtained  by  regulars,  agiiinst 
less  discip^.ned  forces,  had  been  trifled 
with  in  the  commencement,  until  the  gen- 
ius of  Washington,  and  the  increasing  spirit 
and  numbers  of  the  continental  armies, 
completely  overbalanced,  and  almost  anni- 
hilated, that  oriffinal  preponderance. 

Yet  the  British  soldiery  did  not  disgractf 
tlieir  high  national  character,  nor  show 
themselves  unworth3r  of  fighting  under  the 
eye  of  the  son  of  their  monarch ;  and  when 
they  joined  the  Austrian  army,  under  tho 
Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  gave  many  demon- 
strations both  of  valour  and  discipline. 
The  storming  the  fortified  camp  of  tho 
French  at  Famars—the  battle  of  Liccelleo 
— ^Uie  part  they  bore  in  the  sieges  of  Va- 
lenciennes and  Cond^,  both  of  which  sur** 
rendered  successively  to  the  allied  forcesj 
upheld  the  reputation  of  their  country,  and 
amounted,  indeed,  to  what  in  former  wartf 
would  have  been  the  fruita  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful campaign.  But  Europe  was  n6w 
arrived  at  a  time  when  war  was  no  longer 
to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  old  usaoe, 
by  the  agency  of  standing  armiea  of  mode^ 
rate  numbers ;  when  a  battle  lost  snd  won, 
or  a  siege  raised  or  successfhl,  wse 
thought  sufficient  for  the  acUve  exerUonn 
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«r  tiM  ywar,  md  tk«  tnvpm  m  •itiMr  tide 
w«ra  dnwa  dT  iaio  wiateiHiaarten,  while 
diplcMMcy  took  up  the  contoti  which  Uc- 
^tiei  had  Mupendfid.  All  this  wm  to  be 
laid  Mide  j  and  inatoad  of  this  drowsy  stale 
Af  hostility,  natioas  were  to  contend  with 
isach  other  like  iodiTiduals  in  mortal  con- 
Hint,  brii^Bff  not  merely  the  bands,  hot 
every  Uow  of  the  l|ody  into  Tioleot  and  fu- 
■jious  Btng^a.  The  sitoation  of  France, 
both  in  internal  and  estemai  relations,  re- 
quired the  most  dreadful  efforU  which  had 
Aeon  ever  made  by  any  countiy ;  and  the 
ecertions  which  she  demanded,  were  either 
willingly  made  by  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  in- 
hsbitants.  or  extorted  by  the  energy  and  se- 
verity or  the  Revolutionsry  government 
We  must  bestow  a  single  glance  on  the 
•tote  of  the  country,  ere  we  proceed  to  no- 
tion the  measures  sdopted  for  its  defence. 

On  the  esstem  frontier  of  Flanders,  cop- 
aiderable  advances  bad  been  made  by  the 
R-jgUsh  and  Hanoverian  army,  in  communi- 
^ajSom  and  conjunction  witb  the  Austrian 
force  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coboorg, 
•a  excellent  officer,  Uut  who,  belonging  to 
the  old  sebool  of  formal  and  prolonged  wsr, 
never  sufficiently  considered  that  a  new  de- 
scription of  enemies  were  oppoied  to  him, 
Srho  were  necesssrily  to  be  combated  in  a 
ifferent  manner  from  those  whom  his 
youth  had  encountered,  and  who,  nnenter- 
prtaing  himself,  does  not  appear  either  to 
kave  ealculated  upon,  or  prepared  to  coun- 
teract, strokes  of  audacity  and  activity  on 
Ihepait  of  the  enemy. 

The  war  on  the  Rhine  was  furiously 
VMinteiaed  by  the  Prussians  snd  Austrians 
vnited.  The  French  lost  the  important 
town  of  Bf  eBt9,  were  driven  out  or  other 

B,  and  experienced  many  reverses,  al- 
i  Custlne,  Moreen,  Hoochard,  Beau- 
I.  and  ether  general  officers  of  high 
perit,  had  already  given  loatre  to  the  arms 
ef  the  Republic.  The  loss  of  the  strons 
lines  of  Weiflsenburgh,  which  were  carried 
b^  General  Wurmser,  a  distinguished  Aus- 
Jnan  officer,  completed. the  shade  of  disad- 
vantage whieh  were  hung  on  the  Republic- 
an bannofs.. 

In  Piedmont,  the  French  were  also  un- 
«ttoeesaAil,  though  the  scale  wss  less  grand 
and  impoaiog.  The  Republican  General 
B^uot  was  unfortooate.  and  he  was  forced 
from  hit  eamp  at  Belvioere ;  while,  on  the 
aide  ef  Savoy,  the  King  of  Sardinia  also  ob- 
tained ievenl  temporary  advantages. 

On  the  Pyrenees,  the  Republican  armies 
had  been  equallv  unsnecesvul.  A  Spanish 
vmy,  eonducteu  witb  more  spirit  than  had 
been  lately  the  case  with  the  troops  of  that 
•nee  proud  monarchy,  had  defeated  the  Re- 
publican General  Servan,  and  crossed  the 
Bidassea.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of 
these  celebrated  mounteias,  the  Spaniards 
had  taken  the  towns  of  Port  Vendre  and 
Ottioullea. 

Assailed  on  se  many  sides,  and  by  ao 
vuny  enemies,  all  of  whom,  excepting  the 
Sarmnlana,  had  more  or  less  made  impres- 
sion upon  tho  frontiers  of  the  Republic,  it 
might  anem.  that  the  only  salvation  which 
wr   France,   must  have   been 


songht  for  in  Ibe  mMmoBiCy  ef  her  irfMUU 
anta.  But  ao  far  was  the  nation  from  po^ 
sessing  this  first  of  requisites  fbr  a  kUooee»> 
All  opposition  to  the  overpowering  eonlitioii 
which  maailed  her,  that  a  dreadful  civH 
war  waa  already  waged  in  the  western  prov« 
inces  of  France,  which  threatened,  from  iti 
importance  and  tiie  succem  of  tho  insuiv 
gente,  to  undo  in  a  great  measure  the  work 
of  the  Revolution  $  while  similar  discords 
bresking  out  on  diffisrent  pointe  in  the 
south,  menaced  conclusions  no  less  ferm^ 
dable. 

It  does  not  belong  to  us  to  trace  the  in* 
teresting  features  of  the  war  in  La  Vendre 
with  a  minute  pencil,  but  thejr  mingle  too 
much  with  the  history  of  the  period  U»  be 
a] together  omitted. 

We  have  elsewhere  ssid,  thst,  ^leaking 
of  La  Vend^  m  a  dbtrict,  it  was  there 
alone,  through  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France,  that  the  peasants  and  the  nobles, 
in  other  words  the  proprietors  and  cultiva^ 
tors  of  the  soil,  remained  on  terms  of  elosn 
and  intimate  connexion  and  frtendship, 
which  made  them  feel  the  same  undivided 
interest  in  the  great  changea  crested  by  tho 
Revolution.  The  situation  of  La  Vend^^ 
its  soil  and  character,  as  well  ss  the  man* 
ners  of  the  people,  had  contribttted  to  an 
arrangement  ef  raterests  and  habits  of  think* 
iog,  which  rendered  the  union  betwixt  thesn 
two  classes  indissoluble. 

La  Vend^  is  a  wooded  and  pastoral 
country,  not  indeed  mountainous,  but 
abounoing  in  ine<|ualities  of  ground,  crossed 
by  brooks,  and  intersected  by  a  variety  of 
canals  and  ditches,  made  for  drainage,  but 
which  become,  with  the  nunaenma  and  in* 
trieate  thickets,  poste  of  great  atrangth  im 
time  of  war.  liie  ineloeures  seemedTte  bn 
won,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  woodland ; 
the  paths  which  traversed  the  country  ^ 
ao  intricate  and  perplexed,  as  to  render  it 
inaccessible  to  strangers^  and  not  easily 
travelled  through  by  the  natives  themselves. 
There  were  almost  no  roads  practicable  for 
ordinary  carriages  durinc  the  rainy  aeason  $ 
and  the  rainy  season  in  La  Vendhe  ia  a  long 
one.  The  ladies  of  rank,  when  thev  visit- 
ed, went  in  carriages  drawn  by  buHocks } 
the  ffentlemen,  ss  well  i^  the  pesaante,tmv* 
elled  chiefly  on  foot ;  and  by  aaaistance  of 
the  long  leaping-polea,  which  they  carried 
for  that  purpose,  surmounted  the  di tehee 
and  other  obstacles  which  other  travellers 
found  impassable. 

The  wiM^e  tract  of  oountry  is  shout  onn 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  sousre.  and  lies  at 
the  mouth  and  on  the  eoutbem  bank  of  the 
Loire.  The  Internal  part  is  called  Le  Bo* 
cage  (the  Thicket.)  because  partaking  in  n 
peculiar  degree  of  the  wooded  and  intricate 
character  which  belongs  to  the  whole  coon* 
try.  That  portion  of  La  Vendue  which  lies 
dose  to  the  Loire,  and  nearer  its  mouth,  in 
calledXe  Louronx.  The  neighbouring  dis* 
tricte  partook  in  the  inaurrection,  but  tbn 
strength  and  character  which  it  assumed 
was  derived  chiefly  firom  La  Vendte. 

The  union  betwixt  the  noblesse  of  L« 
Vend^  and  their  peasants,  was  of  the  most 
intimate  chnincter.    Their  chief  exportar 
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ti«iM  firon  Um  dis04ct  eoncif  tod  &a  tK«  in<* 
meiue  JbonU  of  e»ttl«  which  th«i  reared 
in  th«ir  fertile  meadows,  and  whicn  suppli- 
ed the  coDBiimptioB  of  the  metropMis. 
Th^ee  herds,  as  well  as  the  land  on  which 
thej  were  raised,  were  in  general  the  prop- 
eit|r  of  the  Seifpear ;  but  the  farmer  pos- 
sessed a  joint  interest  in  the  latter.  He 
managed  the  stock  and  disposed  of  it  at 
mariMt,  and  there  was  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  tibeir  interesU  in  disposing  of  the 
pr«Ndace. 

Their  amusements  were  also  in  common. 
The  chase  of  wolves,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  sport,  but  to  clear  the  woods  of  those 
ravenous  animals,  was  pursued  as  of  vore 
bj  the  Seigneur  at  the  oead  of  his  follow- 
ers .and  vassals.  Upon  the  evenings  of 
Sundays  and  holidays,  the  young  people  of 
each  viUaee  and  m^iairU  repaired  to  the 
court-yard  of  the  chateau,  as  the  natural 
and  proper  scene  for  their  evening  amuse- 
ment, and  the  family  of  the  Baron  oAen 
took  part  in  the  pastime. 

In  a  word,  the  two  divisions  of  society 
depended  mutually  on  each  other,  and  were 
strongly  knit  together  by  ties,  which,  in 
other  districts  of  France,  existed  only  in 
particular  instancesi.  The  Vendean  peas- 
ant was  the  faithful  and  attached,  though 
humble  friend  of  his  lord ;  he  was  his  part- 
ner in  bad  and  good  fortune  ^  submitted  to 

,  Ms  decision  the  disputes  which  might  oc- 
cur betwiit  him  and  his  nei^bours ;  and 
hod  recourse  to  his  protection,  if  he  sus- 
tained wrogg,  or  was  threatenea  with  injus- 
tice from  any  one. 

This  system  of  simple  and  patriarchal 
manners  could  not  have  long  subsisted  un- 
der any  great  inequality  of  fortune.  Ac- 
cordin^y,  we  find  that  the  wealthiest  of 
the  Vendean  nobility  did  not  hold  estates 
worth  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 

,  a^year,  while  the  lowest  might  be  three  or 

*  four  hundred.  They  were  not  accordingly 
much  tempted  by  exuberance  of  wealth  to 

'  seek  to  display  magnificence  j  and  such  as 
went  to  court,  and  conformed  to  the  fash- 
ions of  the  capital,  were  accustomed  to 
lay  them  aside  in  all  haste  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  Bocage,  and  to  reassume  the 
simple  manners  of  their  ancestors. 

All  the  incentives  to  discord  which 
abounded  elsewhere  through  France,  were 
wanting  in  this  wild  and  wooded  region, 
where  the  peasant  was  the  noble's  affec- 
tionate partner  and  friend,  the  noble  the, 
natural  judge  and  protector  of  the  peasant. 
The  people  had  retained  tlie  feelings  of  the 
a«icieat  French  in  favour  of  royalty)  they 
listened  with  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Revolution  as  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  feeling  themselves  none  of 
Ihe  evils  in  which  it  originated,  its  whole 
tendency  became  the  object  of  tlicir  alarm 
and  suspicion.  The  ncisbbouring districts, 
and  Bretagne  in  particular,  %%'ero  agitated 
by  similar  commotions }  for  although  the 
revolutionanr  principles  predominaled  in 
Che  towns  of  the  west,  they  were  not  rel- 
ished by  the  country  people  any  more  than 
br  the  nobles.  Great  agitation  had  for  some 
ifme  taken  place  through  the  provinces  of 


BretngM,  Aniev,  Maine,  Md  Peitou,  to 
which  the  strength  of  the  insurrection  in 
La  Vead^  ^ve  impulse.  It  was  not,  bow-  > 
ever,  apolitical  immilse  which  induced  the 
Vendeans  to  take  the  field.  The  influence 
of  religioB,  seconded  by  thftt  of  natural 
affection^  was  the  immediate  stimnlvting 
motive^ 

la  n  eoostry  w^  eimple  and  virtamu  in  ita 
manners  as  we  have  described  La  Vend^, 
religious  devotion  must  necessarily  be^a 
general  attribute  of  (ha  inhaUtaati,  who, 
coBsei(|ui  of  loving  their  aeigfaboum  aa 
themselves,  are  aqaaUr  daairoas,  to  the 
extent  of  iheir  Btrenstn  aad  capacity,  to 
love  and  bonaar  the  Graei  Being  who  cre- 
ated all.  The  Vandeaiis  vcfe  therefore 
very  regular  ia  the  performance  of  their 
prescribiBd  religioas  duties }  and  their  par- 
ish priest,  or  euri,  held  aa  hoaoared  aad 
influential  rsak  in  their  little  society,  was 
the  attendant  of  the  sick-bed  of  the  peaJs- 
ant,  as  well  for  rendering  medical  as  rali- 

g'oui  aid )  his  counsellor  in  hia  family  af- 
irs,  and  oflea  the  arbiter  of  disputes  not 
of  sufficient  importaace  to  be  cairied  be- 
fore the  Seigneur.  The  priests  were  tham- 
selv^  geaerallr  natives  ef  the  ceuatry^ 
more  distinguished  for  the  primitive  daty 
with  .which  they  discharged  their  office, 
than  for  talents  and  learniafl.  The  cure 
took  frequent  ^aie  in  tiio^  urge  hunting 
parties  which  he  announced  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  after  having  said  mass,,  atteaded  Ia 
person  with  the  fowling-piece  on  his  shoul- 
der. This  active  and  simple  manner  ef 
life  rendered  the  priesU  praidiapomad  to  en* 
counter  the  fhtigues  of  war.  They  accom^ 
paaied  the  bands  of  Veadeana  with  the  cru- 
cifix displayed,  and  promised,  in  the  name 
of  the  Ueity,  victory  to  the  survivors,  aad 
honour  to  taose  who  fell  ia  the  patnotae 
combat.  But  Madame  Ia  Roehe-Jaaque* 
liea  repels,  as  a  calunmy,  their  bearing 
arms,  except  for  the  purpose  of  aelf^^te- 
fence.        ^ 

Almost  all  these  parish  priests  were 
driven  from  their  cures  \v^  the  absurd  aad 
persecuting  fanaticism  or  that  decree  of 
the  Assembly,  which,  while  ito  promoters 
railed  against  illiberality  and  iatolenaoe, 
deprived  of  their  office  sa<f  of  their  liveli- 
hood, soon  after  of  liberty  tad  Ufe,  those 
churchmen  who  would  hot  ranounce  the 
doctrines  in  which  they  had  been  edocatad, 
and  wliich  they  had  sworn  to  maintain.*  In 
LaVendte,  as  elsewhere,  where  the  cu« 
rates  resisted  this  unj.ttst  and  impolitic  in^ 
junction  of  the  legislature,  persecutiofi  fol- 
lowed on  the  part  of  the  ffovemmeat,  aad 
was  met  in  its  turn  by  violonce  on  that  of 
the  people. 

The  peasants  maintained  in  aeeret  their 
ancient  pastors,  and  attended  their  minis- 
try in  woods  and  deserts  ;  while  the  intind- 
ers,  who  were  settled  ia  the  livings  of  the 
recusants,  dared  hardly  appear  ia  the 
churches  without  the  protection  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards. 

So  early  as  1791,  when  Domoaries  com- 
msaded  the  forces  at  Nantes,  aad  the  diti« 
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tricti  «4M«Bt.  tPj»  AuM  of  diMeMioB  had 
bMDn  to  kindle.  That  general't  HgMsity 
iadttcad  him  to  do  his  beat  to  anpeaae  the 
qaairel  by  moderating  betwiat  tne  parties. 
Hia  military  eye  detected  in  the  inhabit- 
ants and  their  country  an  alarminff  acene 
for  civil  war.  He  received  the  uigfateat 
conceaaiona  on  the  part  of  the  pariah  prieats 
aa  aatia&ctory,  and  mears  to  nave  qaieted 
the  diatubancea  of  tne  country,  at  least  for 


But  in  1795,  the  same  canaea  of  discon- 
tent, added  to  others,  harried  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  La  Vendte  into  a  general  inaurrec- 
tion  of  the  moat  formiduile  deacription. 
The  eventa  of  tiie  10th  of  Aognat  179^.  had 
driven  from  Paria  a  great  proportion  or  the 
Royaitat  nobility,  who  had  many^  of  them 
carried  their  diacontenta  and  their  coonter- 
revolationary  projects  into  a  countiy  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  adopt  them. 

Then  followed  the  Conventional  decree, 
Which  tupported  their  declaration  of  war 
by  a  oompolsory  levy  c€  three  hundred  thou- 
aand  men  throughout  France.  Thia  meaa- 
■re  vraa  felt  aa  aevere  by  even  those  de- 
partmenta  in  which  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciplea  were  most  predominant,  but  was 
regarded  aa  altogether  intolerable  by  "Uie 
Vendeana.  averae  alike  to  the  republican 
caaae  and  principlea.  They  reawted  ita 
•zaetton  by  main  force,  delivered  the  con- 
acripta  in  many  inatances,  defeated  the 
National  Guards  in  othera,  and  finding  that 
they  had  incurred  the  venseance  of  a  san- 
guinary government^  resolved  by  force  to 
maintain  the  reaistance  which  in  force  had 
begun.  Thus  originated  that  celebrated 
war,  which  raged  so  long  in  the  very  boaom 
of  France,  and  threatened  the  sUbility  of 


h^r  government,  even  while  the  Republic 
waa  «ebieving  the  moat  brilliant  victories 
over  her  foreign  enemies. 

It  is  remote  from  our  purpose  to  trace 
the  history  of  these  hoaUlitiea ;  but  a  sketch 
of  their  nature  and  character  is  essential  to 
a  general  view  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
cventa  connected  with  it. 

The  inaurgenta,  though  engaged  in  the 
aame  ccnae,  and  freouently  co-operating, 
were  divided  into  different  bodies,  under 
leaders  independent  of  each  other.  Those 
of  the  right  Vank  of  the  Loire  were  chiefly 
under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  La  Cha- 
rette,  who,  descended  from  a  family  distin- 

Eiilshed  aa  commanders  of  privateers,  and 
imaelf  a  naval  oiBcer,  had  taken  on  him 
this  dangerous  command.  An  eariy  wan- 
dering disposition,  not  unusual  among  youth 
of  eager  and  ambitious  character,  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  inmost  rocesses 
of  the  woods,  and  his  native  genius  had  in- 
duced him  lo  anticipate  the  military  advan- 
tages which  they  afforded.  In  his  case,  as 
In  many  others,  either  the  sagacity  of  these 
uninatiuoted  peasanta  led  them  to  choose 
fbr  command  men  whose  talenta  best  fitted 
Ihem  to  enjoy  it,  or  perhaps  the  perils 
which  environed  such  authority  prevented 
Hs  b^ing  aapired  to,  aave  bj  those  whom  a 
miiture  of  reaolution  and  prudence  led  to 
feel  themaelvea  capable  of  maintaining  their 
vhiractfx  whea  Invested  with  it.    ft  waa 


remarkable  alao,  that  in  chooaing  their  lead- 
era,  the  inaurgents  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  ncmleaae  and  the  inferior  ranka. 
Namea  renowned  in  ancient  history— Tsl- 
mont,    IVAutichamp,    L'£scnre,   and   La 


Roche-Jacquelein,  were  joined  in  eeual 
command  with  the  game-keeper  Stoflet| 
Cathelineau,  an  itinerant  wool-merchant} 


La  Charette,  a  roturier  of  slight  pretensions  ^  ' 
and  others  of  the  lowest  order,  whom  the 
time  and  the  public  voice  called  into  com- 
mand, but  who,  nevertheless,  do  not  aeenL 
in  general,  to  have  considered  their  ofllciai 
command  as  altering  the  natural  diatinotion 
of  their  rank  in  aociety.*  In  their  success, 
they  formed  a  general  council  of  officers, 
priests,  and  others,  who  held  their  meetinga 
at  Chatillon,  ana  directed  the  military 
movements  of  the  different  bodies ;  assem- 
bled them  at  pleasure  on  particular  points, 
and  for  particular  objecta  of  service  j  ana 
dispersed  them  to  their  homes  when  these 
were  accomplished. 

With  an  organisation  ao  simpVe,  the  Ven- 
dean  insurgents,  in  about  two  months,  poa- 
aessed  themselves  of  several  towna  and  an 
extensive  tract  of  country :  and  though  re- 
peatedlv  attacked  by  regular  forces,  com- 
mandeo  by  experienced  generals,  they 
were  far  more  frequently  victors  than  van- 
quished, and  inflicted  more  loss  on  tibe  re- 
pnbUcana  bv  gaining  a  sin^^le  battle,  than 
they  themselves  sustained  in  repeated  de- 
feata. 

Tet  at  first  their  arms  were  of  the  moet 
simple  and  imperfect  kind.  Fowling-pie. 
ces,  and  fusees  of  every  calibre,  they  pos- 
sessed from  their  habits  aa  huntsmen  and 
fowlers  ;  for  close  encounter  they  had  only 
acythes.  axes,  clubs,  and  such  weapons  aa 
anger  placea  most  readily  in  the  hands  of- 
the  peasant.  Their  victories,  latterly,  sup- 
plied them  with  arms  in  abundance,  and 
they  manufactured  gunpowder  for  their  owtt 
uae  in  great  quantity. 

Their  tactics  were  pecul  iar  to  tbemsel  vea, 
but  of  a  kind  ao  well  suited  to  tibeir  coun- 
try and  their  habits,  that  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  devise  a  better  and  mora  formidable 
system.  The  Vcndean  took  the  6eld  with 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  military  equip- 
ment. His  scrip  served  as  a  cartridgo^iox, 
his  uniform  was  the  country  short  jacket 
and  pantaloons,  which  he  wore  at  his  ordi- 
nary labour ;  a  cloth  knapsack  contained 
bread  and  some  necessaries,  and  thua 
he  waa  ready  for  service.  They  were  ac- 
customed to  move  with  great  secrecy  and 
silence  amon^  the  thickets  and  encI'Murea 
by  which  their  country  is  intersected,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  choose  at  pleasure  the 
most  favourable  points  of  attack  or  deflsnCe. 
Their  army,  unlike  any  other  in  the  worid, 
was  not  divided  into  companies,  or  regi- 
ments, but  followed  in  bands,  and  at  their 


*  BUdame  La  Roche-Jaeqnrkin  mentaoaa  an 
iotamting  anaedoto  of  a  joang  plebeian,  e  dlsUii- 
gubhed  oflleer,  whoee  habits  of  reepeet  wtieM 
soaree  permit  him  to  sit  dowa  id  her  pMesaee. 
This  caimot  be  termed  wnriltty.  It  is  tbs  noUe 
pride  of  a.  generoiM  mind,  faithful  to  ita  origiasl 
tmpreMiont,  and  difclaiming  Um  merilf  «rli||dh 
othsTs  are  ready  to  heap  on  it. 
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pleatare,  th«  ehieA  to  whom  thoy  were 
moct  attached.  Instead  of  diuma  or  milita- 
ty  muBic,  the/  aaed,  like  the  ancient  Swiss 
and  Scottish  soldiers^  the  horns  of  cattle  for 
giving  signals  to  theu  troops.  Their  offi- 
cen  wore«  for  distinction,  a  sort  of  cheqaer> 
ed  red  itandkerchief  knotted  round  their 
head,  with  others  of  the  same  colour  tied 
round  their  waist,  by  way  of  sash,  in  which 
they  stack  their  pistols  * 

The  attack  of  the  Vendeans  was  that  of 
aharp-shooters.  They  dispersed  thcmselvee 
so  as  to  surround  their  sdversaries  with  a 
semicircular  fire,  maintained  by  a  body  of 
formidable  marksmen  accustomed  to  take 
aim  with  fktai  precision,  and  whose  skill 
was  the  more  dresdfbl,  becauae,  being  ha^ 
bituated  to  take  adrantage  of  cTeiy  tree, 
bush,  or  point  of  shelter,  those  who  were 
dealing  ciestniction  .amongst  others,  were 
themselves  comparatively  free  from  risk. 
'  This  msjMsuvre  was  termed  »*egaiUir  ;  and 
the  execution  of  it  resembling  the  Indian 
bush-fighting,  was,  like  the  attack  of  the 
Red  warriors,  accompanied  by  whoops  and 
ahonts,  which  seemed,  from  the  extended 
•pace  through  which  they  resounded,  t0 
multiply  the  number  of  the  asssilants. 

ly^en  the  Republicans,  galled  in  this 
manner,  pressed  forward  to  a  dose  attack, 
the^  found  no  enemy  on  which  to  wreak 
their  vengeance ;  for  the  loose  array  of  the 
Vendeans  gave  immediate  passage  to  the 
bead  of  the  charging  column,  while  its 
flanks,  as  it  advanced,  were  still  more  ex- 
iNMod  than  before  to  the  murderous  fire  of 
their  invisible  enemies.  In  this  manner 
they  were  sometimes  led  on  from  point  to 
point,  until  the  regulars  meeting  with  a  bar- 
ficade,  or  an  mhbaUM,  or  a  strong  position 
in  front,  or  becoming  perhaps  involved  in  a 
defile,  the  Vendeans  exchanged  their  fatal 
muaketry  for  a  close  and  furious  onset, 
throwing  dkemselves  with  the  most  devot- 
ed courage  among  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
slaughtenng  them  in  neat  numbers.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  insurgents  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way.  a  pursuit  was  almost  as 
dangerous  to  the  Republicans  as  an  engage- 
meut.  The  Vendean,  when  hard-pressed, 
threw  away  his  clogs,  or  wooden-snoes,  or 
which  he  could  make  himself  a  new  pair  at 
the  next  resting-place,  sprang  over  a  fence 
or  canal,  loaded  his  ibsee  as  he  ran,  and 
discharved  it  at  the  pursuer  with  a  faUl 
aim,  Whenever  he  found  opportunity  of 
pausing  for  that  purpose. 

This  species  of  combat,  which  the  ground 
rendered  so  advantageoua  to  the  Vendeans, 
was  eoualfy  so  in  ease  of  victory  or  defeat. 
If  the  Republicans  were  vannuished,  their 
army  was  nearly  destroyed ;  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  order  became    impossible,  and 

*  ThsadopCloQ  of  this  wild  eottamr,  which  pro- 
ved tbesB  Um  name  of  ftrirsx^,  from  ita  fftntantie 


name  of  ftrirsx^.  from  ita  fftntantie 
■Incniarity,  oriffinated  in  the  whim  of  Ilonri  La 
Koch«>iaequ»leio,  who  first  mod  the  altfre.  Bet 
as  thM  MeeUarity,  joiood  to  the  ventoroiu  expoa- 
uref^htaperaoBYoeeaiionedagSMralcfy  among 
Ite  ^puMicww.  of  <•  Aim  at  the  rMl  baodker. 
shM;*'  ether  oflben  amuoied  the  fashion  to  di- 


mioisbths  daoMr  of  tho  chief  whom  they  valued 
Mhigkly,  entii  at  length  it  became  a  kind  of  uni- 


without  order  their  extermination  was  in- 
evitable, while  bamge,  am'uunition,  car- 
riages, Kuns,  and  aU  the  ma  erial  part,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  defeated  army,  fell  into 
possession  of  the  conquerors.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  the  Vendeans  sustained  a  lo»?, 
the  victors  found  nothing  on  the  field  but 
the  bodies  of  the  alain,  and  the  soAols  or 
wooden-ahoes,  of  the  fugitives.  The  few 
prisoners  whom  they  made  had  generally 
thrown  away  or  concealed  their  arms,  and 
their  arm^  having  no  baggage  or  carriages 
of  an^  kmd,  could  of  course  lose  none. 
Pursuit  was  very  apt  to  convert  an  advan- 
tage into  a  defeat ;  Tor  the  cavalry  could  not 
act,  and  the  infiintry  dispersed  in  the  cbasey 
became  freouent  victims  to  those  whom 
they  pursued. 

In  the  field,  the  Vendeans  were  courage- 
ous to  raahness.  They  hesitated  not  to  at- 
tack and  cany  artillery  with  no  other  weap- 
ons than  their  staves  \  and  most  of  their 
worst  losses  proceeded  from  their  attack- 
ing fortified  towns  and  positions  with  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  by  main  force. 
After  conquest  they  were  in  general  hu> 
mane  and  merciful.  But  this  depended  on 
the  character  of  theii  chiefa.  At  Mache- 
coul,  the  insurgents  conducted  themselves 
with  great  ferocity  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  civil  war ;  and  towards  the.  end  of  it, 
mutual  and  reciprocal  injuries  bad  so  exas- 
perated the  parties  against  each  other,  Uiat 
auarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken  on  ei- 
ler  side.  Yet  until  provoked  by  the  ex- 
treme cruelties  of  the  Revolutionary  party, 
and  unless  when  conducted  by  some  pecu- 
liarly ferocious  chief,  the  character  of  the 
Vendeana  united  clemency  with  courage. 
They  gave  <iuarter  readily  to  the  vanquish- 
ed, but  having  no  meana  of  retaining  pdc- 
onen,  they  usually  shaved  their  heaii  be- 
fore they  set  them  at  liberty,  that  thej 
might  be  distinguished,  if  found  again  ia 
arms,  contrary'  to  their  parole.  A  no  lose 
striking  feature,  was  the  severity  of  a  dis- 
cipline respecting  property,  which  waft 
taught  them  onlv  by  their  moral  senae.   No 


temptation  could  excite  them  to  pillage  >aad 
Maaame  La  Reche-Jacquelein  nas  pveserv- 
ed  the  following  sineular  instance  of  their 
simple  honesty :— After  the  peasants  hod 
taken  the  town  of  Breasuire  by  aiorm,  she 
overheard  two  or  three  of  them  eemplaia 
of  the  want  of  tobacco,  to  the  use  ef  which 
they  were  addicted,  like  the  natives  of 
moist  countries  in  general.  **  What^'*  said 
the  lady,  **  is  there  no  tobacco  in  the  . 
shops  \" — **  Tobacco  enough,"  answered 
the  simple-hearted  and  himest  peasants, 
who  had  not  learned  to  make  steel  aupply 
the  want  of  gold, — **  tobacco  enough }  but,, 
we  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it." 

Amidst  these  primitive  warriors  wera 
mingled  many  gentlemen  of  the  fint  fami- 
lies in  France,  who.  Royalists  from  princi- 
ple, had  flcd^to  La  vend^  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  dominion  of  the  Convention,  or 
the  Convention's  yet  more  cruel  mastoids. 
There  were  found  many  men,  the  anee^v 
dotes  told  of  whom  remind  us  continually* 
of  the  sge  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  the  heroc** 
of  chivalry.    In  these  ranks,  and  almott  qi^ 
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a  I«T9l  with  the  valitnt  peiMAti  of  wliicfa 
they  were  cempofled,  fowt  the  ealai,  ttea- 
djT,  «nd  macn&^move  L'fieoare, — ^D'ElMe, 
«  man  of  ue  meet  diettnf«iihed  military 
repuUtion,— Bonehaap,  the  gallaiit  aod  the 
able  officer,  who.  like  the  Conatable  MoBt- 
norencr,  with  all  hia  talent,  waa  peneeut- 
ed  by  fortnae.— the  chiTahrou  Heary  La 
Roche-JaajueieiB,  wkoae  cail  upon  hia  lol- 
dien  wan—*'  If  I  ij.  tlay  ne— If  I  adrance, 
foltow  me^if  I  iall,  avenge  me  i"  with 
ether  namee  diatin|al«hed«  in  the  rail  ef 
fame,  and.  not  the  leia  ao  that  they  have 
been  recorded  br  the  pen  of  aiTection. 

The  objeet  or  the  nraneotion  waa  an- 
nounced in  the  tide  of  The  Royal  and 
Catholic  Army,  aaiumed  bv  the  Vendeana. 
In  their  momenta' of  highest  hope  their 
wiahea  were  singularly  modest.    Had  they 

Sined  Paris,  and  replaced  the  royal  au- 
ority  in  France,  they  meditated  the  fol- 
lowing simple  boons  :—L  They  bad  rescu- 
ed to  petitioo,  that  the  name  of  La  Vendue 
be  glTcn  to  the  Bocage  and  tta  <lependen- 
cies,  which  should  be  united  under  a  aepa- 
into  administration,  instead  of  forming,  aa 
at  present,  a  part  of  three  dfatinct  provin- 
ces.~S.  That  the  restored  Monarch  would 
honcar  the  Bocage  virith  a  visit.— 3.  That 
in  remembrance  of  the  loyal  aenrices  of  the 
country,  a  white  flag  should  be  displayed 
from  each  steeple,  and  the  King  should  add 
a  cohort  of  Vendeans  to  his  body  guard. — 
4.  That  former  useful  proiecu  of  im- 
uroTing  the  navigation  of  me  Loire  and 
Its  canals,  should  be  perfected  by  the  gov- 
ernment So  little  of  selfish  hope  or  am- 
bition waa  connected  with  the  public 
spirit  of  these  patriarchal  warriors. 

The  war  of  La  Vendee  waa  waged  with 
Tarious  fate  for  nearly  two  years,  during 
which  the  insurgents,  or  brigands  aa  they 
were  termed,  gained  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  ad?8nl4;«a,  though  with  means  infi- 
nitelv  inferior  to  those  of  the  government, 
whtcn  detached  against  them  one  general 
nftcr  another,  at  the  head  of  numerous  ar- 
mies, with  equall?  indifferent  success. 
Most  of  die  Republicans  intrusted^  with 
this  fatal  command  suffered  by  the  jpiillo- 
tine,  f  r  not  having  done  that  which  circum- 
stances rendered  imposaible. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  battles  and  akir- 
mishes  were  fought  in  this  doTOted  conn- 
try.  The  revolutionary  fever  waa  In  its  ac- 
tess ;  tiie  shedding  of  blood  seemed  to  have 
become  positive  pleasure  to  the  perpetn- 
tors  of  Slaughter,  and  waa  varied  by  each 
invention  which  cruelty  could  invent  to 
eive  it  new  zest.  The  habitationa  of  the 
vendeans  were  destroyed,  their  families 
subjected  to  violation  and  massacre,  their 

*Tha  Msmoin  of  Madame  Bonebamp,  and  si  ill 
mors  Umms  of  La  Roch«-Jaoquelein,  are  remarka- 
bls  for  Um  virtues  of  the  heart,  oa  well  aa  tlio  tal- 
nto,  which  ace  diaplayod  by  ihoir  anther*.  With- 
out aflteUtlon,  withoat  vanity,  without  violence 
•r  fanpotent  repining,  these  Miei  have  deeeribcl 
the  aanfulnsry  and  irraaolar  wsrftre,  in  which 
they  oiM  those  who  were  dearest  to  them  were  on- 
gaasd  for  ao  kmf  and  itoriay  a  period ;  and  we 
OTMO  (rom  the  peraaal  aadder  end  wtier.  by  having 
^rned  what  the  brave  can  dare,  oad  what  the 
ipuHe  con  endure  wi«!i  patienos 


cattle  houghed  and  elai^lefed.  and  their 
cropa  burnt  and  wasted.  One  Republicaa 
column  assumed  and  merited  the  nnoan  of 
the  Infernal,  by  the  hoirid  atrocities  which 
they  coaamkted.  At  Pillaa,  they  roaated 
the  women  and  children  in  a  heated  oven. 
Many  aimilar  hoirors  could  be  added,  did 
not  the  heart  and  hand  recoil  from  the 
taak.  Without  quoting  any  more  special 
instances  of  horror,  we  use  the  words  of  n 
Republican  eye-witneas,  to  esptesa  tlie 
general  spectacle  preaented  by  the  theatre 
of  civil  conflict: 

"  I  did  not  see  a  ain^e  male  being  at  the 
tovma  of  Saint  Hermand,  Chaatonnay,  or 
Herbiera.  A  few  women  alone  had  eaciqi- 
ed  the  sword.  Conntrv-sests,  cottages, 
habitations  of  whichever  aind,  were  burnt. 
The  herds  and  flocks  were  wandering  in 
terror  around  their  usual  places  of  shelter, 
now  smoking  in  ruins.  I  was  surprised  by 
night,  but  tM  wavering  and  diamai  blaxe  of 
conflagration  afforded  light  over  the  conn- 
try.  To  the  bleating  of  the  disturbed  flocks, 
and  bellowing  of  Uie  terrified  cattle,  was 
joined  the  deep  hoarse  notes  of  carrioiv 
crows,  and  the  yells  of  wild  snimaJa  com- 
ing from  the  recesses  of  the  woods  to  prey 
on  the  carcases  of  the  slain.  At  length  a 
distant  column  of  fire,  widening  and  in- 
creaaing  as  I  approached,  aerved  me  as  a 
beacon.  It  waa  the  town  of  Mortacne  in 
flames.  When  I  arrived  there,  no  living 
creatoree  were  to  be  seen,  save  a  few 
wretched  women  who  were  atrtving  to  aave 
some  remnants  of  their  property  from  the 
genera]  conflagration."* 

Such  ia  civil  war  ;  and  to  thia  paaa  had  iti 
eztremitiea  reduced  the  amiling,  peacefid, 
and  virtaona  countrv,  which  we  nave  de- 
acribed  a  few  pagea  before. 

It  ia  no  wonder,  after  such  events,  that 
the  hearto  of  the  peasants  became  harden- 
ed in  turn,  and  that  they  eiecuted  fearftil 
vengeance  on  those  who  could  not  ha«a 
the  face  to  expect  mercy.  We  read,  there- 
fore, without  surprise,  that  the  Reptiblidn 
General  Hazo.  a  man  of  great  military  tal- 
ent, and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Vendean  war,  shot  himself  through  the 
head  when  he  saw  hia  army  defeated  by  die 
insurgents,  rather  than  encounter  their  ven- 
geance. 

During  the  superiority  of  the  Vendeans, 
it  may  be  asked  why  their  efforts,  so  gigan- 
tic in  themselves,  never  extended  beyond 
the  frontier  of  their  own  country  |  and  why 
an  insurrection,  so  considerable  and  so  sus- 
tained, neither  made  any  great  impreaaion 
on  the  French  Convention,  where  they 
were  apoken  of  only  as  a  handful  of  hrig- 
ends,  nor  on  foreign  nationa,  by  whom  their 
exiateaoe.  far  less  their  sacoeaa,  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  known  T  On  the  fbr« 
mer  subject,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  war  with  the  Vendeans,  and 
their  mode  of  conducting  it,  so  formidable 
in  their  own  country,  became  almost  nuga- 
tory when  extended  into  districts  of  an  open 
character,  and  affording  high    roads   and~ 
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plmiiii,  by  which  cavtlnr  and  wtUUrjr  ecwld 
■fit  tgainBt  peannte,  wno  formed  no  close 
ranks,  mod  carried  110  bayoneta.  Besidea, 
the  Vendeana  remained  bound  to  their  or- 
dinary occupation — they  were  neceaaahly 
children  of  the  aoii— and  their  army  uaaally 
diaperted  after  the  battle  waa  orer,  to  look 
after  their  cattle,  cultiTate  the  plot  of  arar 
ble  land,  and  attend  to  their  familiea.  The 
discipline  of  their  array,  in  which  mere 
good-will  aapplied  the  place  of  the  uaual 
oiatlnctiona  or  rank,  woiud  not  have  been 
sufficient  X»  keep  them  united  in  Ions  and 
distant  marcbea,  and  they  must  have  found 
the  want  of  a  commisaanat,  a  train  of  bag- 
gage, field-pieces,  a  general  ataif,  and  ul 
Uie  otiier  accompiuiimenta  of  a  regular  ax- 
my,  whiclK  in  the  difficult  country  -of  La 
Vend^,  familiar  to  the  natives,  and  un- 
known to  atranffers,  could  be  ao  easily  dis- 
pensed with.  In  n  word,  an  army  which, 
under  circumstancea  of  nope  and  excita- 
tion, might  one  day  amount  to  thirty  or  for- 
ty thousand,  and  on  the  next  be  diminished 
to  the  tenth  part  of  the  number,  midit  be 
excellent  for  fighting  battles,  but  could  not 
be  relied  on  tor  making  conquest,  or  se- 
curing the  advantages  of  victory. 

It  M  not^  but  that  a  man  of  B'Elb^'s 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  who  acted  as 
one  of  their  principal  leaders,  meditated 
higher  obiect^for  the  Vendeana  than  mere- 
ly the  defence  of  their  own  province. 

A  superb  prospect'  offered  itself  to  them 
by  a  mediUkted  attack  on  the  town  of  Nan- 
tea.  Upon  the  auccess  of  this  attempt 
turned  perhapa  the  fate  of  the  Kevolution. 
Thia  beautiful  and  important  commercial 
city  18  aituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  which  ia  there  a  fine  navigable  river, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  sea.  It  is  without  fortifications 
*  of  any  regular  description,  but  had  a  garri- 
son of  perhaps  ten  tnousand  men,  and  was 
coverea  by  auch  hasty  works  of  defence  as 
time  had  permitted  them  to  erect.  The 
force  of  the  Vendeana  by  which  it  waa  at- 
tacked, haa  been  estimated  ao  high  as  thir- 
ty or  forty  thousand  men  under  D'Elb^e, 
while  the  place  was  blockaded  on  the  left 
bank  by  Charette,  and  an  army  of  royalists 
equal  in  number  to  the  actual  assailants. 
Had  this  important  place  been  gained,  it 
would  probably  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  war.  One  or  more  of  the  French  prin- 
ces might  have  resorted  there  with  such 
adherents  as  they  had  then  in  arms.'  The 
Loire  was  open  to  succours  from  England, 
the  indecision  of  whose  cabinet  might  have 
been  determined  by  a  success  so  impor- 
tant Bretagne  and  Normandy,  already 
strongly  disposed  to  the  royal  cauae,  would 
have,  upon  such  encouragement,  risen  in 
mass  upon  the  Republicana ;  and  as  Poitou 
and  Anjou  were  already  in  possctssion  of 
The  Royal  and  Catholic  Armv,  they  might 
probably  have  opened  a  marcn  upon  Paria. 
distracted  as  the  capital  then  was  by  civil 
and  foreign  war. 

Accordingly,*  the  rockets  which  were 
thrown  up,  and  the  sound  of  inqjimerable 
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biigl^bon^  iBtimatAd  to  OeiMal  Coi* 
cUux,  who  commanded  the  town,  that  k« 
wa»  to  repel  a  general  attack  of  the  Ven-' 
deaaa.  Fortunately  for  the  infant  republic^ 
he  was  a  man  of  mUitary  skill  and  high 
coovage,  and  by  his  desterooi  use  of  such 
means  of  defence  as  the  place  alfoid«d,  and 
particulaxly  by  a  great  auperiority  of  artil- 
lery, he  was  enabled  to  baflU  the  attadw 
of  the  Vendeana,  althougfa  they  penetnted, 
with  the  utmost  courage,  into  the  suburiM, 
and  engaged  at  cloee  quarters  the  Re|rablt- 
can  troops*  They  were  compelled  to  re^ 
treat  after  a  fierce  combat  which  lasted 
from  three  in  the  motning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.* 

At  different  timea  after  tlie  failure  erf 
this  bold  and  well-imagined  attempt,  op- 
portunities occurred  during  which  the  aJ- 
iies,  and  the  English  government  in  par- 
ticular, might  have  thrown  important  suc- 
cours into  La  Vendte.  The  ialand  of  N«^- 
moutier  was  for  some  time  in  possession 
of  the  Royalists,  when  arma  and  mopey 
might  have  been  supplied  to  them  to  any 
amount.  Auxiliary  forces  would  probably 
have  •  been  of  little  service,  considering 
in  what^ort  of  country  they  Were  to  be  en> 
gaged,  and  with  what  species  of  troop* 
they  were  to  act  At  least  it  would  have 
required  the  talents  of  a  Peterborough  or  a 
Montrose,  in  a  foreign  commander,  to  have 
freed  himself  sufficiently  from  the  tram- 
mels of  military  pedantry,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  such  troofia 
as  the  Vendeans,  irresistible  after  their 
own  faahion,  but  of  a  character  the  most 
opposite  possible  to  the  ideas  of  excellence 
entertained  by  a  mere  martinet. 

But  it  is  now  well  known,  there  waa  a 
division  in  ihe  British  cabinet  concerning 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Pitt  waa 
extremely  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  Franee.  He  de- 
sired to  see  the  Barrier  of  Flanders  (b« 
foolishly  thrown  open  by  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph) again  re^eatsblished,  and  he  hoped 
from  the  success  of  the  sJlied  arms,  that 
this  might  be  attained,— that  the  French 
lust  for  attacking  their  neighbours  might  be 
ended— their  wildness  for  «nitading  In  the 
of   innovation   checked,  and  some 


political  advances  to  a  regular  government 
effected.  On  the  .other  hand,  Oie  enthusi- 
astic, ingenious,  but  somewhat  extravagant 
opinions  of  Windham,  led  him  to  espouse 
those  of  Burke  in  their  utmost  extent ;  and 
he  recommended  to  England,  as  to  Europe, 
the  replacing  the  Bourbons,  with,  the  an- 
cient royal  government  and  conatitution, 
as  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
war  should  be  wag&d.  This  variance  of 
opinion  so  far  divided  the  British  counsels, 
that,  as  it  proved,  no  sufficient  ^flbrta  were 

•  A  pietare  by  Vornet,  rapreicntiaf  the  attack 
OQ  NantM,  ettinmble  oa  a  work  of  srl,  but  ct- 
tiemely  cartout  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  ommI 
to  be  In  the  Laxenbourg  pals  10,  and  ia  nrobabl]F 
now  removed  to  the  Louvre.  Tlie  VendeaiM  are 
presimt«Mi  there  in  all  their  dmpHcity  of  aitirfS 
and  devoted  valour  )  the  priests  who  attended  Umiu 
diaplayinf  their  croaeee,  and  encouraging  the  as  • 
■salt,  which  it,  on  the  other  liand,  ispelled  by  the 
■Pgalar  stsadiMsi  of  ths  Kepoblieaa  foreas 
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Iwko,  however,  we  are  ept  to  think,  ham 
beoa  Id  MNne  degree  misled  in  her  ecconnt 
of  thet  Bstter)  •eye,  the  only  deepatches 
feceiTod  by  the  Veadenne  from  the  British 
«abiaet,  indieeted  a  singular  imoranee  of 
the  state  ef  La  Vend^,  which  was  cer- 
tsinly  near  enou^  to  Jersey  and  Gueraiey, 
to  have  aflbrded  the  means  of  dbtaininff 
nccante  information  upon  the  nature  sna 
priaeiplee  ef  the  Vendean  insurrection. 

The  leaders  of  the  Royal  and  Catholic 
Army  received  their  firrt  communication 
from  Britain  through  a  Royslist  emissary. 
the  Chevalier  de  Tinteniac,  who  carried 
them  coneesled  in  the  wadding  of  his  pis- 
tols, sddi^ssed  to  a  supposed  chief  named 
Gaston,  whose  name  had  scarce  been  known 
among  them.  In  this  document  they  were 
leqniied  to  say  for  what  purpose  they  were 
u  arms,  whether  in  behslf  of  the  old  gov- 
emment,  or  of  the  constitution  of  1791, 
er  the  principles  of  the  Girondists  f  These 
were  strsnge  questions  to  be  asked  of  men 
who  had  been  in  the  field  ss  pure  Royalists 
for  more  than  five  months,  who  might  have 
reasonably  hoped  that  the  news  of  their 
numerous  and  important  victories  had  re- 
bounded through  all  Rurope,  but  must  at 
least  have  expected  they  should  be  well 
known  to  those  neighbours  of  France  who 
were  at  war  with  her  present  government. 
Assistance  was  promised,  but  tn  a  general 
and  indecisive  im ;  nor  did  the  testimony 
of  Monsieur  de  Tinteniac  give  his  friends 
much  assurance  that  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed. In  fact,  no  support  ever  arrived 
until  after  the  first  pacification  of  La  Ven- 
dte.  The  ill-fated  expedition  to  Qniberon, 
delayed  until  the  cause  of  royalty  was  nigh 
hopeless,  was  at  length  undertuen,  when 
ite  only  consequence  was  that  of  involving 
in  absolute  destruction  a  multitude  of  brave 
and  high-spirited  men.  But  on  looking 
beck  on  a  game  so  doubtful,  it  is  easy  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  the  players ;  and 
perhaps  no  blunder  in  war  or  politics  is  so 
common,  as  that  which  arises  from  missing 
theproper  moment  of  exertion. 

Tne  French,  although  more  able  to  seise 
the  advantageous  opportunity  than  we,  (for 
their  government  being  always  in  practice 
Bomeuing  despotic,  is  at  liberty  to  act  more 
boldly,  aecretfy,  and  decisively,  than  that 
of  En^and,)  are  nevertheless  chargeable 
with  similar  errors.  If  the  English  cabinet 
missed  the  opportunities  given  by  the  in- 
surrection of  La  Vend^,  the  French  did 
»ot  more  actively  improve  those  afforded 
by  the  Irish  rebellion  ;  and  if  we  had  to  re- 
gret the  too  tardy  and  unhappy  expedition 
to  Quiberon,  they  in  their  torn  might  repent 
having  thrown  away  the  troops  whom  tliey 
landed  at  Castlehaven,  after  the  pacification 
of  Ireland,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  would 
aeem,  of  surrendering  atBallinamnck. 

It  is  yet  more  wonderf\il,  that  a  country 
whose  dispositions  were  so  loyal,  and  its 
local  advantages  so  strong,  should  not  have 
been  made  by  the  loyalists  in  general  the 
eentre  of  those  counter-ravdluttonaiy  ex- 


ertionswhidi  were  Tainlv  expended  on  the 
iron  eastern  frontier,  where  the  fine  army 
of  Cond^  wasted  their  blood  about  paltry 
frontier  redoubts  and  fortresses.  The  no- 
bles and  gentlemen  of  France,  fighting 
abreast  with  the  gallant  peasants  of  La 
Vendee,  inspired  with  the  same  sentiments 
of  loyalty  with  themselves,  would  have 
been  more  suitably  placed  than  in  the  mer- 
cenary ranks  of  foreiga  nations.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  late  King,  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
also  his  present  Msjesty,  were  desirous  to 
have  exposed  their  persons  in  the  war  of 
La  Vendue.  The  former  wrote  to  the  Duke 
d'Harcourt — "What  course  remains  forme 
but  La  Vend^  T — Who  can  place  me 
there  7 — Knriand— Insist  upon  tliat  point ; 
and  tell  the  English  ministers  in  my  name^ 
that  I  demand  from  them  a  crown  or  a 
/orob.''  If  there  were  a  serious  intention 
of  supporting  these  unfortunate  Princes^ 
the  means  of  this  experiment  ought  to 
have  been  afibrded  them,  and  that  upon  no 
stinted  scale.  The  error  of  England  tJirough 
'  ■  '       ■  ll- 


all  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was  flu  unwi] 
lingness  to  proportion  her  efforts  to  the 
impertaoce  of  the  ends  she  had  in  view. 

Looking  upon  the  various  chances  which 
mi^hthave  befriended  the  unparalleled  exf 
ertions  of  Uie  Vsndeans,  considering  the  gen- 
erous, virtuous,  and  disinterested  character 
of  those  primitive  soldiers,  it  is  with  sin- 
cere sorrow  that  we  proceed  to  trace  their 
extermination  by  the  blood-thiiety  ruffians 
of  the  reign  of  terror.  Yet  the  course  of 
Providence,  after  the  lapae  of  time,  is  justi- 
fied even  in  our  weak  and  undisceming 
eyes.  We  should  indeed  have  read  with 
hearts  throbbing  with  the  just  feelings  of 
ffratified  vengeance,  that  La  Charette  or 
La  Roche-Jacqoelein  had  successfully 
achieved,  at  the  head  of  their  gallant  adher- . 
ents,  the  road  to  Paris— had  broke  in  upon 
the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  Pub- 
lic Security,  like  Thalaba  the  Destroyer 
into  tlie  Dom-Daniel  -,  and  with  tiie  aame 
dreadful  result  to  the  agents  of  the  horrors 
with  which  these  revolutionary  bodies  had 
dclugecL  France.  But  such  a  reaction,  ac- 
complished solely  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing Uie  old  despotic  monarchy.,  could  not 
have  broutrht  peace  to  France  or  to  Europe ; 
nay,  could  only  have  laid  a  foundation  for 
farther  and  more  lasting  quarrela.  The 
Aame  of  liber^  bad  been  too  widely  apread 
in  France  to  oe  quc^jchcd  even  by  such  a 
triumph  of  royalty  as  we  have  supposed, 
however  pure  the  principles  and  high  the 
spirit  of  the  Vcndeans.  It  was  neccssaiy 
fliat  the  nation  should  experience  both  the 
extremes,  of  furious  liccnf>o  and  of  ste#u 
despotism,  to  fix  the  hopes  of  the  variooa 
contending  parties  upon  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  wiiich  a  limited  power  in  the  mon- 
arch should  be  united  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  rational  freedom  in  the  subject.  Wa 
return  to  our  sad  task. 

Notwithstanding  the  desolating  mode  in 
which  the  Republicans  conducted  the  war^ 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  rendering  La 
Vend^  tiainh8bitai>1e,the  population  seem- 
ed to  increase  in  courase,  and  even  in  num"' 
hers,  as  their  situation  Dccame  mora  <' 
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fmte.  Renewed  irmiee  were  sent  into  the 
devoted  district^  and  euccesrively  deetroTed 
In  aaeaulte,  ■kinnithes,  and  ambaicues. 
where  they  were  not  ■lauffhtered  in  general 
aetiona.  More  than  a  hundred  thoaaand 
men  were  em|»loyed  at  one  time  in  their 
ctTorta  to  avbjuffate  thia  devoted  p^vince. 
Bat  thia  could  not  laat  for  ever ;  and  a 
chance  of  wax  upon  the  frontiere,  which 
threatened  reveraea  to  theConvention.  com- 
penaated  them  by  ftamiahing  new  (oreea, 
and  of  a  hither  deacription  in  point  of  char- 
acter and  macipline,  roc  the  aubjection  of 
La  Vendue. 

Thia  waa  the  aurrender  of  the  town  of 
*  Ments  to  the  Pniaaiana.  By  the  capitula- 
tion, a  garriaon  of  near  fifteen  thooaand  ex- 
perienced aoldiera,  and  tome  officers  of 
coniiderable  *  name,  were  debarred  from 
again  bearing  arma  againat  the  alliea.  These 
troopa  were  employed  in  La  Vand^,  where 
the  acale  had  already  begun  to  preponder- 
ate againat  the  danntloM  and  peraevering 
inaurgenta.  At  the  firat  encountera.  the 
aoldiers  of  Ments,  unacquainted  with  the 
Vendcan  mode  of  fighting,  snitained  loaa, 
and  were  thought  li^tly  of  by  the  Royal- 
iata.*  Thia  opinion  of  their  new  adveraa- 
riea  waa  chanrnd,  in  conaequence  of  a  de- 
feat near  ChoUet,  more  dreadful  in  ita  con- 
aeanencea  than  any  which  the  Vendeans 
had  yet  received,  and  which  determined 
iieir  gei  erala  tojpaM  the  Loire  with  their 
whole  collected  rorce,  leave  their  beloved 
Bocage  t4»  the  azea  and  branda  of  the  ^vic- 
tors, and  carry  the  war  into  Bretagne, 
where  they  expected  either  to  be  aupported 
by  a  deaceiit  of  the  English,  or  by  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  this  mi  itary  emigration  the  Royalists 
were  accompanied  b^  their  aged  people, 
their  wivea,  and  their  children;  so  that 
their  melancholy  march  resembled  thai  of 
the  Cimbrians  or  Helvetiana  of  old,  when, 
abandoning  their  ancient  dwellings,  they 
wandered  forth  to  find  new  settlements  in  a 
more  fertile  land.  They  crossed  the  river 
near  Saint  Florent,  and  the  banka  were 
olackened  with  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age. 
The  broad  river  was  before  them,  and  be- 
hind them  their  baming  cottagca  and  the 
eiterminatinff  sword  of  the  Republicans. 
The  means  of  embarkation  were  few  and 
precarious ;  the  affright  of  the  females  al- 
most ungovernable :  and  auch  was  the  tu- 
mult and  terror  of  the  scene,  that,  in  the 
worda  of  Madame  La  Rocbe-Jacanelein, 
the  awe-atruck  spectatora  could  only  com* 
pare  it  to  the  day  of  judgment.  Without 
tbod^  directions,  or  organization  of  any  kind 
— without  the  show  of  an  army,  aavmg  in- 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  column,  the  centre 
consisting  of  their  defenceleas  families 
marching  together  in  a  maaa — theae  indom- 
itable p^aaanta  defeated  a  Republican  army 
under  the  walls  of  Laval. 

-The  garriaon  of  Mentz,  whoae  arrival  in 
La  Vend^  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  insur- 


*  Thur  panned  on  ths  wont  Mmpme  (MmU.) 
snd  Mid,  Um  newly  arrivsd  Repoblieans  wera  aol- 
4ien  of /ayencs  (potter's  waM»}  which  eouU  not 
andttiaUM  flie. 


gejita,  and  who  had  puraued  them  in  t  atkts 
of  rout,  aa  they  thought,  out  of  their  own 
country,  across  the  Loire,  wore  almost  ex- 
terminated in  this  moat  unexpected  defeat. 
An  unancceaaful  attack  upon  Grsnvilla 
more  than  counterbalanced  this  advantage, 
and  although  the  Vendeans  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  brilliant  victory  at  Dol,  it  waa  the 
laat  auceeaa  of  what  waa  termed  the  Great 
Army  of  La  Vend^,  and  which  well  dei- 
aerved  that  title,  on  more  accounta  Uian-in 
ita  more  ordinary  aense.  They  had  now 
loat,  b^  the  chancea  of  war,  moat  of  their 
beat  chiefs ;  and  misfortunes,  and  the  exaa- 
perating  feelinga  attending  them,  had  intio* 
dnced  oiaunion,  which  had  been  so  long  n 
atranger  to  their  atngular  aaaociation.  Cna- 
rette  waa  reflected  upon  aa  being  little  will- 
ing to  aid  La  Roche-Jacquelein ;  and  StoOst 
seems  to  have  aet  op  an  independent  stam^ 
ard.  The  insurgento  were  defeated  at  Mens, 
where  of  three  Republican  Generals  of 
name,  Weaterman,  Marfeau,  and  Kleber^ 
the  first  disgraced  nimaelf  bv  aavage  cruel- 
ty, and  the  other  two  gained  nonour  by  their 
clemency.  Fifteen  thousand  male  and  fe- 
male natives  of  La  Vend^  perished  in  the 
battle  and  the  massacre  which  ensued. 

But  though  La  Vend^,  after  this  decisive 
loss,  which  included  some  of  her  best 
troops  and  braveat  generate,  could  hardly 
be  aaid  to  exist,  La  Charette  continued, 
with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  undaunted 
conra^,  to  sustain  the  insurrection  of  Low- 
er Poitou  and  Bretagne.  He  waa  followed 
by  a  division  of  peasanta  from  the  Marais, 
whoae  activity  in  marshy  grounda  gave 
them  similar  advantages  to  those  possessed 
by  the  Vendeans  in  their  woodlands.  He 
waa  followed  also  by  the  inhsbitanta  of 
Morbjham,  called,  fVom  their  adherence  to 
royalism,  the  Little  La  Vend^.  He  waa 
the  leader,  beaides,  of  many  of  the  banda 
called  Chouans,  a  name  of  doubtful  origin 
given  to  the  insurgenta  of  Bretagne,  but 
which  their  courage  has  rendered  celebrat- 
ed.* La  Charette  himself,  who,  with  these 
and  other  forces,  continued  to  aastain  the 
standard  of  royalty  in  Bretagne  and  Poitou, 
was  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters, 
made  to  shine  amidat  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. Aa  prudent  and  cantloua  aa  he  waa 
courageoua  and  adventurous,  he  wiis  at  the 
aame  time  so  alert  and  expeditioua  in  Hie 
motions,  that  he  usually  apP®<^>^<l  ^^  ^^ 
time  and  place  where  his  presence  waa 
least  expected  and  most  formidable.  A  Re- 
publican officer,  who  had  just  taken  poa- 
aession  of  a  village,  and  waa  speaking  of 
the  Royalist  leader  as  of  a  peraon  at  twenty 
leagues'  distance,  said  publicly,—"  I  should  ^ 
like  to  see  this  famous  Charette.'^— "There 
he  is,''  said  a  woman,  pointing  with  her 
finger.  In  fact,  he  waa  at  that  moment  in 
the  act  of  charging  the  Republican  troops^ 
who  were  all  either  slain  or  made  priaoners. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Con 
vention  made  offers  of  pacification  to  La 


•  SooM  derived  it  fiora  Ckut-kwaU^  aa  if  tha  in- 
rargenU,  like  ow  la,  appeared  chieflj  at  nlght^-^ 
•then  traoed  U  to  CA^itit,  tbe  name  of  two  broth- 
er*, aaid  to  bftve  baoa  the  earliest  iaadeis  of  the 
Braion  inaorgeats. 
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CiMrttto,  wbieh  ww«  adHMtod  totwlxt  the 
V«B<le«i  chMfaiMl  G«nenl  CanoUai,  the 
h«nu€  defeader  of  Naatos.  The  Mticles 
of  tnaty  wefe  mib«cribed  ik  that  pUee, 
which  Le  Cherette  entered  et  the  heed  of 
hie  miUtaiy  staff,  with  hie  long  white  elai 
•treaiftief  in  the  wind.  He  heaio  with 
coldaeai  shouts  of  weloone  from  a  eity, 
to  which  his  name  had  be^  long  a  tenor  ; 
and  there  wes  a  f  loom  on  hia  b«ow  as  he 
aigaed  nia  name  to  the  artiolee  agreed  np- 
on.  Ue  certaioljr  aiupected  the  faith  of 
those  with  whom  he  tranaectedi  and  they 
did  not  by  any  meana  cenlide  in  his.  An 
ttrmistiee  wsa  ^Bi««d  on  until  the  CooTen- 
Cion  shoald  ratiJy  the  pacification.  But  this 
DOTer  took  place.  Mutaal  complaints  and 
recriminations  followed,  and  the  soldiers 
of  La  Charette  and  of  the  Republio  began 
once  more  to  make  a  petty  war  on  each 


Meantime,  that  party  in  the  British  cabi- 
not  which  declared  for  a  descent  on  France, 
in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  eoccessoff  to 
the  crown,  had  obtained  the  acquiescence 
of  4heir  colleagues  in  an  eiperiment  of 
this  nature;  but  unhappily  ithadbeenpoet^ 
poned  until  its  success  had  become  impoe- 
eiUe.  The  force,  too,  which  composed  this 
euierimentAl  operation,  was  iigudicioualy 
selected.  A  certain  proportion  conaisted 
of  emigrants,  in  whom  the  highest  confi- 
dence might  be  with  Justice  reposed  $  but 
about  two  battalions  ot  this  invading  expe- 
dition were  vagrant  foreigners  of  vsilous 
descriptions,  many  or  most  of  them  enlist- 
ed from  among  Uie  prisoners  of  war,  who 
readily  took  any  eng;]^ment  to  get  out  of 
captivity,  with  the  mental  resolution  of 
breakipg  it  the  first  opportunity.  Bcaides 
these  imprudences,  the  purpose  and  time 
of  executing  a  project,,  which,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, should  have  been  secret  and  sud- 
den, were  generally  known  in  France  and 
England  before  the  expedition  weighed  an- 
chor. 

The  event,  as  is  universally  known,  w.is 
most  disaatrous  :  The  mercenaries  deserted 
to  the  Republicans  as  soon  aa  they  got 
ashore ;  and  the  unfortunate  emisrants,  vrho 
became  prisoncra  in  great  numbers,  were 
condemned  and  executed  without  mercy. 
The  ammunition  and  muskets,  of  which 
a  quantity  had  been  landed,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  what  was  worse, 
England  did  not,  among  other  lishter  loss- 
es, entirely  save  her  honour.  &e  was  se- 
verely censured  as  giviiis  up  her  allies  to 
destruction,  because  sTiq  had  yielded  to  the 
wishes  which  enthusiastic  and  courageous 
men  had  elevated  into  hope. 

Xolhing,  indeed,  can  be  more  didicult, 
than  to  state  the  hist  extent  of  support 
which  can  prudently  be  extended  by  one 
nation  to  a  civil  faction  in  the  bosom  of  an- 
other, indeed,  nothing  short  of  success- 
absolute  success— iwill  prove  the  justifica- 
tion of  such  enterprises  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
who  will  allege,  in  the  event  of  f>»ilure, 
that  men  have  been  enticed  into  perils,  in 
which  they  have  not  been  odeauately  sup- 
jwrted }  or  of  othera,  who  will  condemn 
aa  squandering  the  public 


vesoaroee,  ia  eaterpiisea  which  oeght  not 
to  have  been  eneoarsged  at  all.  Bat  in 
f^r  judgment,  the  eipedition  ef  Quibeten 
ovght  not  to  be  snmmerily  eondemned.  It 
waa  neither  inadequate,  nor,  excepting  aa 
to  the  description  of  some  of  the  forces 
employed,  tU  calcniated  for  the  service  pro- 
posed. Had  such  feiirfbrceasents  and  sup- 
plies arrived  while  the  Royallsls  were  at- 
tackioff  Nantee  or  Grenoble,  or  while  they 
yet  held  the  island  of  Noirmovtier,  the  eood 
eonseiqaeiices  to  the  royal  caaoe  might  have 
been  incalculable.  But  the  expedition  waa 
ill-timed,  and  that  was  in  a  great  meaanie 
owing  te  thoee  unfortunate  (roatlemen  en- 
gagea,  who,  impatient  of  wactivity,  and 
sanguine  by  character,  snmd  the  British 
ministry,  or  rather  Mr    Windham,  to  au- 


thorise the  experinsent,  withoot  fullv  con- 
"  and  c 

» go 
say,  that  their  impatience  relieved  minls- 


sidering  more  than  their  own  seal  a 

age.     \ve  cannot,  however,  so  so  fsr  as  to 


tcrs  from  the  responsibihty  attached  to  the 
indifferent  tntellistsnce  on  which  they  act* 
ed.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  set- 
ting full  information  on  the  state  of  Bra- 
tagne  by  way  of  Jersey ;  and  they  ought  to 
have  known  that  there  waa  a  atrong  French 
force  collected  from  various  garrisons,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  agninst  a  desoent  at 
Quiberon.* 

After  tliis  unfortunate  affair,  and  some  sub- 
sequent vain  Attempts  to  throw  in  supplies 
on  the  part  of  the  Cnglish,  La  Charette  still 
continued  in  open  war.  But  Hocbe,  an  of- 
ficer of  high  reputation,  was  now  sent  into 
the  disturbed  districts,  with  a  larger  army 
than  had  vet  been  employed  against  them. 
Ho  was  tnuK  enabled  to  u>rm  moveable  col- 
umns, which  acted  in  concert,  supporting, 
each  other  when  unsucoessful,  or  completp 
ing  each  other's  victory  when  such  wss  oh* 
tamed.  La  Choratte,  after  his  band  wss  si* 
most  entirelv  destroyed,  was  himself  made 
prisoner.  Being  condemned  to  be  shot,  he 
refused  to  have  his  eyes.coverad,  and  died 
as  coura^Qu»ly  as  lie  had  lived.  With  him 
and  Stoflet,  who  suffered  a  similar  fate,  the 
war  of  La  v'endce  terminated. 

To  trace  Uiia  romorkable  civil  war,  even 
so  slightly  as  wo  have  attempted  Uie  task, 
has  carried  us  beyond  the  course  of  our 
narrative.  It  broke  out  in  the  begmning  of 
March  1793,  and  La  Charettc's  exccuUon, 
by  which  it  was  closed,  took  place  at  Nan- 
tes, 2Uth  March  171K).  The  astonisliing 
part  of  the  matter  is,  that  so  great  a  confia- 
gration  should  not  have  extended  itself  be- 
yond a  certain  limited  district,  while  within 


*  Wo  csn  and  ought  U>  m&ke  great  sIIowsji- 
ce^  Tor  natiooal  focliiiF  j  yol  it  in  a  littlo  hard  Uk 
find  a  well-inromMMl  h«»U>rian,  liko  Monsieur  I4K 
eretoll«,  gnw\y  insinuate  that  England  throw  the 
uufortunato  Royalists  on  the  coast  of  Quiberon  to 
•aoapo  the  futuie  burlhen  of  matntaininf  them.  . 
Bet  liborality  towards  the  wnigTants,  hoooorable 
and  Dwrhorious  to  the  ennntry.  waa  entireljn 
gratuitouf.  She  might  haveWithdrawa  wheo  ihe 
pleased  a  hounty  conferred  by  her  benevolenoej 
and  it  is  rather  too  hand  to  be  soppoaed  capable  of 
meditatfttg  their  murder,  merely  to  save  the  sx- 

Ginse  of  sulkporting  them.    The  expedition  was  a 
under,  bat  one  in  which  the  unfortunate  tuflbrort 
eontribated  to  miaload  tlw  Mtish  govt rmaont«. 
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Att  ragioa  it  n«»d  wMi  iceh  farf^tfaat  for 
m  length  of  ttme  ao  ibmiu  dfejcthigttwbiag 
tt  could  be  dieeo^ered. 

We  DOW  letnni  to  Uie  etete  of  Frmee  in 
tpfing  I79S.  when  the  Jeeobine,  who  had 
pOMMMd  themselvee  ef  the  eapteme  pow- 
er of  the  RepobUc,  found  that  thej  bad  to 
contend,  not  onlywith  the  Allied  Foreee  on 
two  flrontieri  of  Fnnce.  and  with  the  Roy- 
•liata  in  tiie  west,  bat  also  with  moro  than 
one  of  the  greet  commercial  towna,  which. 
with  leas  inclination  to  the  monarchical 
ennae,  than  a  general  terror  of  reTolottonary 
Boaawesy  peepered  for  reaiatanee  after  the 
proeeription  of  the  Girondiata  upon  the  Slat 
ef  May. 

Bonrdeani,  Maraeillea,  Tonlon,  and  Ly- 
ona,  had  declared  themaelvea  againat  the 
iaeobin  enpremaey.  Rich  from  commerce 
and  their  maritime  aitoation,  and,  in  the 
caae  of  Lyona.  from  their  command  of  in- 
ternal naTigation,  the  wealthy  merchants 
end  mannfaeturera  of  thoee  citiea  foreaaw 
the  total  inaeOnrity  of  property,  and  in  coo- 
•eqnence  their  own  mm,  m  the  ayatem  of 
vmtrary  apoliatton  and  murder  npon  which. 
tibe  government  of  the  Jacobins  waa  fonad- 
rd.  Bot  property,  for  which  they  were  ao- 
Kcitona,  thongh,  it  ita  natural  force  ia  used 
in  time,  the  moat  powerful  barrier  to  wiUi- 
gland  reTofaition,  becomea,  after  a  certain 
BOffiod  of  delay,  ita  moat  .helpleaa  victim. 
If  the  rich  are  in  due  aeaaon  liberal  of  their 
■eena,  they  hare  the  power  of  enliating  in 
their  eanae,  and  aa  adnerenta,  thoae  among 
die  lower  ordera,  who,  if  the^  aee  their  au- 
perion  dejected  and  deapairing.  will  be 
tempted  to  consider  diem  aa  objecta  of 
pinnder.  But  thia  meat  be  done  early,  or 
moae  who  might  be  made  the  most  active 
defondera  ef  property  will  join  with  auch  aa 
Sfo  prepared  to  make  a  prey  of  it 

We  have  already  aeen  that  Bourdeaux,  in 
which  the  Briaaotinea  or  Girondists  had  ven- 
tnnd  to  hope  for  a  seal  purely  republican,  at 
once  advene  to  Royaltv  and  to  Jacobin  dom- 
inaticn,  had  eflectnaUy  diaappointed  their 
•xpeetationa,  and  auccumbea  with  little 
•truggle  under  the  feroctoua  victors. 

Maraeillea  ahowed  at  once  her  good  will 
and  her  impotency  of  means.  The  utmost 
exertions  or  that  wealthy  city,  whose  revo- 
lutionary  band  had  cdntributed  ao  much  to 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  Tuilleries.  vrere  ible  to  equip 
only  a  amall  and  doubtful  array  of  about 
9m  mea,  wlio  mm  despatched  to  the  re- 
lief of  Lyons.  This  inconsiderable  army 
threw  themaelvea  into  Avignon,  and  were 
defeated  with  the  ulmoat  ease,  by  the  re- 
publican general  Cartanx,  despicable  aa  a 
military  officer,  and  whose  forces  would 
not  have  atood  a  single  •gmUtmtiU  of  the 
Vendean  aharp^hoolers.  Marseilles  re- 
eeived  the  victors,  and  bowed  her  head  to 
the  aubaeqoent  horrors  which  it  pleaaed 
Cartanx,  with  two  formidable  Jacobina, 
Barraa  and  Ferron,  to  inflict  on  that  flour- 
iehing  city.  The  plaee  underwent  the  usu- 
ni  terrors  of  Jacobin  purification,  and  waa 
for  a  time  affectedly  called,  "  the  nameless 


Lyons  made  a  more  honoorahte  etand« 
That  noble  city  bed  been  aubgected  for 
aome  time  to  the  domination  of  Ghaiier, 
one  of  the  moat  foreeious,  and  at  Ae  earn* 
time  one  of  the  noet  extravagantly  abaurd, 
of  the  Jacobina.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  club,  which  waa  worthy  of  beinf 
afliltated  with  the^mother  society,  and  am- 
bitious of  treading  in  its  footsteps  j  and  ho 
was  aupported  by  a  gairison  of  two  revolu- 
tiooary  reffimenta,  besides  a  numerous  ar« 
tillery,  and  a  large  addition  of  volunteets, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  ten  thousand  men, 
fcnrraing  What  was  called  a  revolutionaiy  ar» 
mv.  ThiaChalterwBaanapoatateprieft,aB 
atheist,  and  a  tborouflh-paced  pupil  in  tho 
school  of  terror.  He  had  been  created 
Procureur  of  the  Community,  and  had  im- 
posed on  the  wealthy  citisens  a  tax.  which 
waa  raised  from  six  to  thirty  millions  of 
livres.  But  blood  aa  well  aa  gold  vraa  hiV 
object.  The  maasacre  of  a  Tew  prieatt 
and  ariatocrata  confined  in  the  fortreai  of 
Pierre-Scite,  waa  a  pitifol  aacrifice ;  and 
Chalier,  ambitious  or  deeds  more  dechivej 
caused  a  general  arreat  of  an  hundred  prin- 
cipal citiaens,  whom  he  destined  as  a  hoc* 
atomb  more  worthy  of  the  demon  whom  ht 


This  sacrifice  waa  prevented  by  the 
courage  of  the  Lyonnois  ;  a  couraoe  which» 
if  aasomed  by  the  Pariaiana,  might  havn 
prevented  most  of  the  horrors  which  die- 
graced  the  Revolution.  The  meditated 
slaughter  waa  already  announced  by  Cha* 
lier  to  the  Jacobin  Club.  '*  Three  hundred 
heada,''  he  said,  *'  are  marked  for  B|aagbter% 
Lotus  lose  no  time  in  seixins  the  mem» 
hers  ef  the  departmental  ofllce^arei*.  Ih* 
presidents  ana  secretaries  of  the  secticoa, 
all  the  local  authorities  who  obstruct  our 
revolutionary  measures.  Let  us  make  ooi»- 
faggot  of  the  whole,  and  deliver  tbefld  mt 
once  to  the  guillotine." 

But  ere  he  could  execute  his  threat,  ter- 
ror waa  awakened  into  die  courage  of  de- 
apnir.  The  citisens  rose  in  srms  and  be- 
steffod  the  Hotel  de  Viile,  in  which  Chalier» 
with  bis  revolutionary  troops,  made  a  deo- 
perate,  and  for  some  time  a  snccessfol,  yet 
ultimately  a  vain  defence.*  But  the  Lyon- 
nois unhappily  knew  not  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  triumph.  They  were  not  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  nature  of  die  vengeaneo 
which  they  had  provoked,  or  of  the  necee- 
ffity  of  supporting  the  bold  step  which  they 
had  taken,  by  measures  which  precluded  n 
compromise.  Their  resistance  to  the  vio- 
lence and  atrocity  of  the  Jacobins  had  no 
political  character,  any  more  than  that  of- 
fbred  by  the  traveller  against  robbers  who 
threaten  him  with  plunder  and  murder. 
They  were  not  sufllciendy  aware,  that, 
having  done  ao  much,  they  must  necessari- 
ly do  more.  They  ought,  by  declaring 
themselves  Royalists,  to  have  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  troops  of  Savoy,  if  not  on 
the  Swiss,  (who  had  embraced  a  speeies  of 
neutrality,  which,  after  the  lOdi  of  August, 
wsa  dishonourable  to  dieir  ancient  repnU» 
don,)  to  send  in  all  haste  soldiery  to  dm 
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wmuj  BougDi  proiecuoa  i 
pabUcan  seal,  even  whil 
CMet,  and  defeating  the 
obiaa.    There  were  uad 


Maiatuioe  4>f  a  eily  which  had  do  fortifica- 
tiona  or  regular  troopa  to  defend  it ;  but 
which  poaaeaaed,  neTortheleaa,  trafeaurea  to 
par  their  auiUiariea,  and  atrong  hands  and 
able  offioen  to  avail  (hemaalTea  of  the  lo- 
ealitiea  of  their  situation,  which,  whei^well 
defended,  are  aometifuea  aa  formidable  aa 
the  regular  proteetion  erected  hy  acientiiio 
•luineeri. 

The  people  of  Lyona  vainly  endeavoured 
'  to  eatabliaa  a  revolutionary  character  for 
themaelvea,  opon  the  syatem  of  the  Gi> 
ronde  ',  two  of  whoae  proecrtbed  deputies 
tried  to  draw  them  over  to  their  unpopular 
mad  hopeleaa  cause:  and  they  inconsiat- 
entlv  aought  protection  by  affecting  a  re- 

— ^r,  1    while  resiating  the  de- 

the  troopa  of  die  Jac' 
undoubtedly  many  of 
Royaliat  principles  among  the  insurgents, 
and  some  of  their  leaders  were  decidedly 
•Bch ;  but  these  were  not  numerous  or  in- 
flaential  enough  to  eatabliah  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  open  resistance,  and  the  ultimate 
ciiaaoe  of  rescue,  by  a  bold  proclamation 
«f  the  King'a  interest  They  still  appealed 
to  the  Convention  aa  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign, in  whoae  eyea  they  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  themselves,  and  at  the  aame  time 
tried  to  aecme  the  intereat  of  two  Jacobin 
depatiea,  who  had  countenanced  every  vio- 
lence attempted  by  Chalier,  that  they  might 
£  trail  upon  them  to  represent  their  con- 
et  fkvourably.  Of  courae  thev  had  enough 
«f  promiaea  to  this  effect,  wbile  Messrs. 
Goathier  and  Nioche,  the  deputies  inquea- 
tioa,  remained  in  their  power  $  promiaea, 
4oabtleaa,  the  more  readily  given*  that  the 
tgronaois,  though  deairoua  to  conciliate  the 
Ikvow  of  the  Conventioa,  did  not  heaitate 
1b  prooeeding  to  tbo  puniahment  of  the 
Jacobin  Chalier.  Ho  waa  condemned  and 
«Keoated,  along  with  one  of  hia  principal 
■aaociates,  termed  Reard. 

To  defend  these  vigoroua  proceedings, 
the  unhappy  insurgents  placeo  themaelves 
vndar  the  interim  government  of  a  council, 
who,  atill  desirous  to  temporise  and  main- 
tain the  Revolutionary  character,  termed 
themaelvea  **  The  Popula*  and  Republican 
Commiaaion  of  Pubhc  .Hifetjr  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Rhine  and  Loire  }"  a  title 
which,  while  it  escited  no  popular  enthu- 
itaam,  and  attracted  no  foreign  aid,  no  waya 
eoothed,  but  rather  exasperated,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Convention,  now  under  the 
■baolute  domination  of  the  Jacobins,  by 
whom  everything  abort  of  complete  frater- 
nisation waa  aceountfod  presumptuous  defi- 
ance. Thoae  who  were  not  with  them,  it 
waa  their  policy  to  hold  as  their  most  de- 
cided enemies. 

The  Lyonnois  had  indeed  letters  of  en- 
couragement, and  promised  concurrence, 
from  several  departments  ;  but  no  effectual 
anpport  waa  ever  directed  towards  their 
ei^,  excepting  the  petty  reinforcement 
from  Maraeillea,  which  we  have  aeen  waa 
Intercepted  and  dispersed  with  little  trouble 
hj  the  Jacobin  General  Cartaux. 

Lyona  had  expected  to  become  the  pa- 
troness andfocua  of  an  Anti-jacobin  league, 
^  fbrmed  bj  the  '|re»t  CQmmercial  U>wsS| 


Sisinst  Paris  and  the  predominant  part  of 
e  Convention.  She  found  herself  isolat* 
ed  and  unsupported,  and  left  to  oppoae  her 
own  proper  forces  and  means  of  defence, 
to  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  to 
the  numeroua  Jacobins  contained  within 
her  own  walls.  About  the  end  of  July,  a^- 
ter  a  lapse  of  an  interval  of  two  monUis.  a 
regular  blockade  waa  formed  around  tne 
city,  and  in  the  first  week  of  August  hoatil-  * 
ities  took  place.  The  besieging  army  wsa 
directed  in  its  militaxy  character  by  General 
Kcllerman,  who,  with  other  distinguished 
soldiers,  had  now  begun  to  hold  an  emi* 
neot  rank  in  the  Republican  armies.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  vengeance 
for  which  Uiey  thirsted,  the  Jacobins  reliod 
chiefly  on  the  exertions  of  the  deputies 
they  bad  sent  along  with  the  commander, 
and  especially  of  the  representative  Du- 
bois Craned,  a  man  whoae  sole  merit  ap* 
poors  to  have  been  his  frsntic  Jacobiniara. 
Cieneral  Precy,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
royal  sertice,  undertook  the  almost  hope- 
lesH  task  of  defence,  and  by  furming  re« 
doubts  on  the  most  commanding  situationa 
around  the  town,  commenced  a  resiatance 
against  the  immensely  superior  force  of 
the  besiegers,  which  was  honourable  if  it 
could  have  been  useful.  The  Lyonnoia,  at 
the  same  time,  still  endeavoured  to  maka 
fair  weather  with  the  besieffing  army,  by 
representing  themselves  as  firm  Republic- 
ana,  They  celebrated  aa  a  public  festival 
the  anniversary  of  the  10th  or  Ausuat,  while 
Duboia  Crance^to  show  the  credit  he  gave 
them  for  their  republican  teal,  fixed  the 
same  day  for  commencing  his  fire  on  the 
place,  and  caused  the  first  ^n  to  be  dis* 
charged  by  his  own  concubine,  a  female 
bom  in  Lyona.  Bombs  snd  red-hot  bullets 
were  next  resorted  to,  against  the  second 
city  of  the  French  empire ;  while  the  be* 
sieged  sustained  the  attack  with  a  eonstan- 
cy,  and  on  many  parte  repelled  it  with  a 
courage,  highly  honourable  to  their  char* 
acter. 

But  their  fate  was  determined.     The 
deputies  snnounced  to  the  Convention  their 

eurpose  of  pouring  their  instruments  of 
avoc  on  every  quarter  of  tlie  town  at  once, 
and  when  it  was  on  fire  in  aeveral  placea 
to  attempt  a  general  storm.  ''The  city,'' 
they  said,  **  moat  surrender,  or  there  amll 
not  remain  one  stone  upon  snother,  and 
thia  we  hope  to  accompliah  in  spite  of  the 
suggestions  of  false  compassion.  Do  not 
then  be  surprised  when  von  shall  hear  that 
Lyons  exists  no  longer.''  The  fury  of  the 
attack  threatened  to  make  good  these  prom- 
ises. 

In  the  moan  time  the  Piedmontese  troopiv 
made  a  ahow  of  descending  (Vom  their 
mountains  to  the  succour  of  the  city,  and 
it  is  probable  their  interference  would  have 
given  a  character  of  reyaliam  to  the  inaur* 
rection.  But  the  incursion  of  the  Pied- 
montese and  Sardiniana  waa  speedily  re- 
Selled  by  the  skill  of  Kellerman,  and  pro- 
need  no  effect  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Ly* 
ona,  except  that  of  supporting  for  a  time 
the  coursge  of  its  defenders. 
The  sufferings  of  the  citiieas  becaiM  la* 
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totenUe.  SeTenl  qnarten  of  the  city 
were  on  fire  at  the  tame  time,  immenae 
nagasinea  were  barht  <b  the  ffround,  and  a 
lota  incunred,  dnrinff  two  nights'  bombard- 
ment, which  was  calcaUted  at  two  hundred 
Billiojs  of  livres.  A  black  flag  was  hoist- 
ed bt  the  besieged  on  the  Great  Hospital, 
as  a  sign  that  the  fire  of  the  assailanis  should 
not  be  directed  on  that  asylum  of  hopeless 
misenr.  The  signal  seemed  only  to  draw 
the  Republican  bombs  to  the  apot  where 
they  could  create  tho  most  frigntM  dis- 
tress, and  outrage  in  the  highest  degree  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  The  devsstations  of 
famine  were  soon  added  to  those  of  slaugh- 
ter; and  after  two  moatha  of  auch  horrors 
had  been  sustained,  it  became  obvioua  that 
Ihrther  resistance  was  impossible. 

The  military  commandant  of  Lyons,  Pre- 
CT,  resolved  upon  a  sall^,  at  the  hesd  of 
tne  active^  part  of  the  garrison,  hoping  that, 
by  cutting  his  way  through  (he  besiesen, 
be  musht  save  the  lives  of  many  of  those 
who  followed  him  in  the  desperate  at- 
tempt and  gain  the  neutral  territory  of 
Switierland,^  while  the  absence  of  those 
who  had  been  actual  combatanta  during  the 
•lege,  might,  in  some  degree,  incline  the 
Convention  to  lenient  mewures  towards  the 
more  helpless  part  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
column  of  about  two  thousand  men  made 
tiiiis  desperate  attempt.  But  pursued  by 
the  Republicans,  and  attacked  on  every 
■ide  by  the  peasants,  to  whom  they  had 
been  represented  in  the  most  odious  col- 
ours by  ue  Jacobin  deputies,  and  who  were 
stimulated  beaides  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
■earcely  fiftv  of  the  devoted  body  reached, 
with  their  leader,  the  protecting  soil  or 
Switzerland.  Lyons  reluctantly  opened  her 
gatea  ailer  the  departure  of  her  best  and 
Bravest.  The  rMt  may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Horace, — 

**  Barbanu  heu  einsrw  insistst  victor,  ei  urbem, 


The  paralytic  Coulhon,  with  Collot 
IVHerfoois.  and  other  deputies,  were  sent  to 
Lyons  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Ssfety, 
to  ezedtate  the  vengeance  which  the  Jaco- 
bins demanded ;  while  Dubois  Cranc6  was 
recalled,  for  having  put,  it  wss  thought, 
less  energy  in  his  proceedinjgs  '  than  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege  required.  Collot 
tKHeibois  had  a  personal  motive  of  a  sin- 
gular nature  for  delighting  in  the  task  in< 
trusted  to  him  and  his  CoUeaoues.  In  hfs 
capacity  of  a  playsctor,  he  had  been  hissed 
from  the  stage  at  Lyons,  and  the  door  to 
revenge  was  now  open.  The  instructions 
of  this  committee  enjoined  them  to  take 
the  most  aatisfactory  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Chalier,  and  the  insurrection  of  Lyons, 
not  merelv  on  the  citizens,  but  on  the  town 
itself.  Tne  princiMl  streets  sad  buildings 
were  to  be  levelleo  with  the  ground,  and  a 
monument  erected  where  they  stood,  was 
to  record  the  canse  y—**  Ljfom»  rebelled 
0galn§(  the  RtpvbHU—Li/tmt  U  fu»  more,'* 
Such  fragments  of  the  town  as  might  be  perr 
mitled  to  remain,  were  to  bear  the  name  of 
VlUt  Aftiachie,    It  wiU  icaice  bt  belief. 


ed,  that  a  doom  like  that  which  night  have 
psssed  the  lips  of  some  Eastern  despot,  in 
all  the  frantic  madness  of  arbitrary  power 
and  otter  ignorance,  could  have  been  sen* 
ousl^  pronounced,  and  as  seriously  enforc- 
ed, m  one  of  the  most  civilised  nations  in 
Europe  j  and  that  in  the  present  enlighten 
ed  age,  men  who  pretenoed  to  wisdom  and 
philosophy,  shoolcf  have  considered  tlie  I»- 
bours  of  the  architect  u  a  proper  aubject 
of  punishment.  So  it  was,  however;  and 
to -give  the  demolition  more  effect,  the  im- 
potent Couthon  was  carried  from  house  to 
bouse,  devoting  each  to  ruin,  by  atriking ' 
tiie  door  with  a  silver  hammer,  aud  pro* 
nouncing  these  words — **  House  of  a  reoel, 
I  condeum  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Law." 
Workmen  folloWbd  in  great  multitudes, 
who  ezecuted  <he  sentence  by  pulling  the 
faouife  down  to  the  foundations.  This  wan- 
ton demolition  cooUnued  for  six  months, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  carrjed  on  at  an 
expense  equal  to  that  which  the  superb  mil- 
itarv  hospital,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  cost 
its  rounder,  Louis  XIV.  But  Republican 
vengeance  did  not  waste  itself  exclusively 
upon  senseless  lime  and  stone— it  sought 
out  sentient  victims. 

The  deserved  death  of  Chalier  had  been 
atoned  by  an  apotheosis,  executed  after  Ly- 
ons had  surrendered;  but  Collot  D'Herboie 
declared  that  evenr  drop  of  that  patriotic 
ss  if  scalding  nis  own  hesrt,  and 


blood  fell ) 

that  the  murder  demanded  atonement. 


AU 


ordinary  process,  and  every  usual  mode  of. 
execution,  wss  thought  too  tardy  to  avenge 
the  death  of  a  Jacobin  proconaul.  Tne 
judges  of  the  revolutionary  commissioa 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue — th3  arm  of 
the  executioner  was  weary— the  very  steel 
of  the  guillotine  was  blunted.  Collot  d'Her- 
bois  devised  a  more  summary  mode  of- 
slaushter.  A  number  of  from  two  to  three 
hunored  victims  at  once  were  dragged  frott 
prison  to  the  Place  de  Brotteaux,  one  of 
the  largeat  souares  in  Lyons,  and  there  sub- 
jected to  a  nre  of  grape  shot.  Efficacious 
as  diis  mode  of  execution  may  seem,  it  was 
neither  speedy  nor  merciful.  The  suffer- 
ers fell  to  the  ground  like  singed  flies,  mu- 
tilated but  not  slain,  and  imploring  their 
executioners  to  dispatch  them  speedily. 
This  was  done  with  snbres  and  bayonets, 
and  with  such  haste  and  seal,  that  some  of 
the  jailors  end  assistants  were  slain  along 
with  those  whom  they  had  assisted  in 
dragging  to  death ;  and  the  mistake  was  not 
discerned,  until,  upon  counting  the  dead 
bodies,  the  military  murderers  found  them 
amount  to  more  than  the  destined  tale. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  into 
the  Rhone,  to  carry,  news  of  the  Republic- 
an vengeance,  as  Collot  d'Herbois  express- 
ed himself,  to  Toulon,  then  also  in  a  state 
of  revolt.  But  the  sullen  stresm  reiected 
the  office  imposed  on  it,  and  heav^a  back 
the  dead  in  heaps  upon  the  banks ;  and  the  * 
Committee  of  Representatives  wss  compel- 
led at  length  to  allow  the  relics  of  their 
cruelty  to  be  interred,  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  oontMnon, 

The  people  of  the  so^th  of  Trance  hawc 
ilwa^s  been  diethigniihe<<  tqr  th«  Tinci^ 
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if  tfMir  tottip«ruBettt  Ai  crmltiea  benet 
mdtelin,  it  may  be  w  well  here  meatioa- 
^  theft  UMB  the  fall  of  the  Jeeobine,  the 
'     of  Lf 


Lyoae  forgot  not  what  ii 
fm' celeeleted  for  eternal  remembraneey 
9mi  took  by  violence  a  severe  and  aaaguia- 
•17  vengemnee  on  those  who  had  been  ne- 
to  the  atrocitlea  of  Couthon  and 


CoUot  d'Herbois.    They  rose  on  the  Jaco- 
blM  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  pat 
tm  death  aeveral  of  them. 
Tonloo,  imoortant  by  its  port,  ita  arae- 

«,  and  caval-yard,  as  well  as  bv  its  forti- 
ions  both  on  the  sea  and  land  side,  had 


._!  deeply  in  the  feelings  which  per- 
Marseilles,  Boordeaus  and  Lvooa. 
Bttt  the  inenrgenU  of  Tonlon  were  deter- 
■fandlT  royalist  The  place  had  been  for 
Mae  time  anbiected  to  iheSidmioistration 
of  a  Jaeobin  dlob,  and  had  seen  the  nsaal 
qpHMtity  of  murders  and  excesses  with  the 


_      er'pain,  that  the  town  contained  many 
•ml  oncers  and  others  who  had  served 


Iderthe  King,  and  retained  their  affection 
fer  the  royal  cause.  Their  dissatiafaction 
dU  not  eeoope  the  notice  of  men,  to  whom 
•¥eiy  sullen  look  waa  eanse  of  suspicion, 
■ad  the  slightest  canae  of  aespicion  a 
id  of  death.  The  town  being  threat- 
widi  a  complete  perifleatioa  after  th« 
»in  fashion,  the  lahabiCanta  reeolved 


tft  antieipato  the  blow, 

At  the  dead  of  night  the  tocsin  wai 
PimduJ  hj  the  eititeos,  who  dispersed  the 
Smdbin  Clob,  seited  on  the  two  represent- 
I  who  had  governed  Ita  prooeedinga, 


arfeated  seven  or  emii  Jaeobini,  who  had 
been  moot  active  in  me  previooa  aaaassinao 
tions,  and,  in  epita  ef  aeme  oppoeition,  ao- 
tnally  exeented  them.  With  more  ' 
ion  than  the  inhabilanta  of  Lvona, 
proceeded  to  proclaim  LoeisXvlI.  under 
the  constitution  of  1791.  Cartanx  present* 
ly  marched  npon  the  insnrgent  city,  driving 
before  him  the  MaraeiUois,  whom,  as  be- 
fore-mentioned,  he  had  defeated  upon  their 
Lyons.     Alarmed  at 


thia 
movement,  and  destitate  of  a  garriaott 
which  thev  could  trust,  the  Toulornola 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  English  and 
Spanish  Admirals,  Lord  Hood  and  Langara, 
«nio  were  cruising  off  their  port.  It  wan 
instffutly  granted,  and  marinea  were  aent  on 
shore  for  their  immediate  protection,  wbil* 
efforts  were  made  to  collect  from  the  dif- 
ferent allied  powers  such  a  aupply  of  troope, 
as  could  be  immediately  thrown  into  the 
place.  But  the  event  of  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon brings  our  genera]  historical  sketch  in- 
to connexion  with  the  lilb  of  that  wonder- 
ful person,  whose  actions  we  nave  under^ 
taken  to  record.  It  waa  during  this  siege 
that  the  light  vraa  first  distihguished,  wMdi 
broedening  more  and  more,  and  blasinf 
briffhter  and  brighter,  was  at  length  to  fiU 
witti  ita  lustre  the  whole  hemisphere  of 
Europe,  and  Was  then  to  set  with  a  rapiriify 
«qual  to  that  #ith  which  it  had  arisen. 

Ere,  however,  we  produce  this  fixst-rsts 
actor  npon  the  stage,  we  must  msk*  the 
reader  still  more  particularly  aoquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 


OBASP.  xxrt. 

^m  ^ff)rwe9.^Enkm&iion  ^tk*  Ahtunai^  which  it  MxhihiUd.-   "    "^      "^' 
.^Cemmttlct  ^  FuMfo *"    *"  ~     -  - -- 


MMfnif  tutpteUd  Ptnon*. 


_.  J  PHneet  oml  JVoMsa.— Causca  ^tkt  Famivtntm  of  tht  Prttteh  PtovU  % 
T^frqmvif  qftht  Jaeobim,'^Singtikar  Addtur  qf  ihi  CommUUe  pf  FubUc  8qfU§,^ 
Otaerai  MUflttUoru. 


It  haa  been  a  maxim  with  great  atateamen, 
that  evil  goverements  must  end  bv  becom- 
ing their  own  destruction,  according  to  the 
■wxim.  Ret  noUaU  diu  male  adminiatrari. 
Ihtt  himaelf  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fury 
«f  the  French  He  volution  would  wear  itaelf 
out:  and  that  it  already  presented  so  fbw 
•f  the  advantages  and  pnvilefles  of  aocial 
•ompact,  that  it  seemed  as  if  its  political 
filementa  most  either  altogether  diaaolve,  or 
ttaume  a  new  form  more  similar  to  that  on 
which  all  other  states  and  governments  rest 
their  atability.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
this  great  English  statesman  declined  as- 
aisting,  in  plain  and  open  terms,  the  royal 
cauae,  ana  desired  to  keep  England  free 
ftom  any  pledge  concerning  the  future  atate 
of  government  in  France,  aware  of  the 
danger  of  involving  her  in  any  declared 
•fed  avowed  interibrence  with  the  right  of 
n  people  to  choose  their  own  system.  How- 
•ver  anxi^iqa  to  prevent  the  revolutionary 
^alons,  aa  well  as  arma,  from  extending 
■•yond  their  own  fh>ntler,  it  wa  thought  in 


the  Britiah  cabinet,  by  on«  lalge  partv,  thfct 
the  preaent  frantic  excess  en  repUDlieas 
princrples  most,  of  itself,  produce  a  rete- 
ntion in  favour  of  more  moderate  sentimentfe. 
Some  ateady  system  for  th^  ^trotecUon  of 
life  and  property,  Was,  it  Was  said)  esMntlal 
to  the  very  existence  of  soeiety.  like 
Ffench  nation  must  sasume  ftnch,  and  re« 
nonnce  the  prosecution  of  those  revolution- 
ary doctrines,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  aa 
well  as  of  other  countries.  The  arrangement 
must,  it  was  thought,  take  place,  from  the 
inevitdUe  courae  of  human  affairs,  whieh, 
however  they  may  fluctuate,  are  uniformly 
determined  at  length  by  the  interest  of  the 
parties  eonceraed. 

Such  was  the  principle  assumed  by  lika- 
ny  great  atateamen,  whose  aagacitv  war 
unhappily  baflled  by  the  event  In  met,  it 
waa  calculating  upon  the  actieiis  aikd  pef»^ 
Bonal  exertions  or  a  raving  madman,  aa  if 
he  had  been  under  the  regulation  ef  hts  sen- 
ses, and  acting  upon  principles  of  sdlf^M- 
gard  tiid  eelfipreiervation.    Fcnnee  tvt* 
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tJAued  not  only  to.mbsiit,  but  to  be  Ticto- 
lioov,  without  a  goTemmont,  unloM  the 
RoTolationar/  Commitleot  and  Jacobin 
CLuba  coaid  be  accounted  ancb — for  the 
Convention  waa  aunk  into  a  mere  engine  of 
that  |>artyy  and  aanctioned  whatever  they 
propoaed }  without  leligionf  which,  aa  we 
•hall  see,  they  formerly  abolished;  with- 
ont  municipal  lawt  or  rights,  except  that 
ai»y  one  of  the  ruling  puty  might  do  what 
mischief  he  would,  wnfle  citixena,  lesa  dis- 
tinguished for  patriotism,  were  subjected, 
for  any  cause,  or  no  cause,  to  loss  of  liber- 
ty, property,  and  life  itself;  without  milita- 
nr  discipline,  for  officeia  might  be  drained 
irom  their  regiments,  and  generala  from 
their  armies,  en  the  information  of  their 
osrn  soldiers  \  without  revenues-  of  state, 
for  the  depression  of  the  assignats  was  ex- 
treme J  without  laws,  for  there  were  no  or- 
.  dinai^  tribunals  left  to  appeal  to ;  without 
colonies,  shipa,  manufactories,  or  com- 
merce; without  fine  arts,  any  more  than 
those  which  were  useful }— In  short,  France 
continued  to  aubsist,  and  to  achieve  victo- 
ries, although  apparently  forsaken  of  God, 
and  deprived  of  all  the  ordinary  resources 
of  human  wisdom. 

The  whole  system  of  society,  indeed,  ap- 
peared only  to  retain  some  appearances  of 
cohesion  from  mere  habit,  the  same  which 
makes  trained  horses  draw  up  in  something 
like  order,  even  without  their  riders,  if  the 
trumpet  is  sounded.  And  yet  in  foreign 
wars,  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  interior,  the  Republic  was  not  only 
occasionally,  out  permanently  and  triumph- 
anUr  victonous.  She  was  like  the  champion 
in  Bemi's  romance,  who  was  so  delicately 
aliced  asunder  by  one  of  the  Paladins,  that 
he  went  on  fighting,  and  slew  other  warriors, 
without  discovering  for  a  length  of  time 
that  he  was  himself  kiUed. 

All  this  extraordinary  energy,  was,  in 
one  word,  the  effect  of  terror.  Death— 
a  grave-— are  sounds  which  awsken  the 
strongest  efforts  in  those  whom  they  men- 
ace. There  was  never  anywhere,  save  in 
France  during  this  melancholy  period,  so 
■:vfnl  a  comment  on  the  expression  of  scrip- 
tare,  "  All  that  a  man  bath  he  will  give  for 
lus  life,"  Force,  immediate  and  irresistible 
force,  WIS  the  only  loeic  used  by  the  sov- 
•niment—Death  wfts  the  only  appeal  from 
their  authority— the  guillotine  the  all-suffi* 
eiag  argument,  which  aettled  each  debate 
betwixt  them  and  the  governed. 

Was  the  exchequer  low.  the  soillotine 
filled  it  with  the  effects  of  the  weiuthy,  who 
were  judged  aristocratical  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  their  property.  Were 
these  supplies  insufficient,  diminished  as 
they  were  by  peculation  ere  they  reached 
the  public  coffers,  the  assignats  remained^ 
which  might  be  multiplied  to  any  qoantitpr. 
Did  the  paper  medium  of  circulation  fall  in 
the  Burket  to  fif^  under  the  hundred,  the 
gailletine  was  ready  to  punish  those  who 
lefased  to  exchange  it  at  par.  A  few  ex-- 
amples  of  such  jobbers  in  the  public  funds 
Maop  asaa  glad  to  give  eae  hundred  francs 
fer  elaie  money,  whieh  they  knew  to  be 
wevtiiao  more  thaa  fifty.  Wa«  bread  want- 


ing, com  wsa  to  be  found  by  the  i 

PKndious  means,  and  distributed' among  tha 
arisians,  ss  among  the  ancient  citixena  of 
Rome,  at  a  regulated  price.  The  guillo- 
tine wss  a  key  to  storehouses,  barm,  all^ 
granaries. 

Did  the  army  want  recruits,  flie  guillotina 
wsa  ready  to  exterminate  all  conseripti^ 
who  should  hesitate  to  march.  On  the  gen-, 
erals  of  the  Republican  am&y,  this  decisiw 
argument,  which,  h  priori,  might  have  beea. 
deemed  less  applicable,  in  all  Its  riffour,  to. 
them  th»n  to  others,  wss  posaessea  of  tha. 
most  exclusive  authority.  They  were  be- 
headed for  want  of  success,  which  may  seem, 
less  different  from  the  commoip  course  of.' 
affairs;^  but  they  were  also  guillotined 
when  their  successes  were  not  improved 
to  the  AiU  expectations  of  their  masters.f 
Nay,  they  were  guillotined,  when,  being  tob 
successful,  they  were  suspected  of  having 
acquired  over  the  soldiers  who  had  con- 
quered under  them,  an  interest  dangeroot 
to  those  who  had  tjie  command  of  this  all- 
sufficing  reason  of  state.)  Even  mere  me- 
diocrity, and  a  limited  but  regular  dlscbarga 
of  duty,  neither  so  brilliant  as  to  incur  jeal-. 
ousy,  nor  ao  important  as  to  draw  down  cen* 
sure,  was  no  protection.^  There  was  no 
rallying  point  against  this  universal,  and 
very  simple  system— of  main  force. 

The  Vendeans,  who  tried  the  open  and 
manly  mode  of  generous  and  direct  resist- 
ance, were,  aa  we  have  seen,  finally  de- 
stroyed, leaving  a  name  which  will  live  for 
agea.  The  commercial  towns,  which,  up- 
on a  scale  more  modified,  also  tried  thei: 
strength  with  the  revolutionary  torrent^ 
were  successively  overpowered.  One  caa^ 
therefore,  be  no  more  surprised  that  the 
rest  of  the  nation  gave  war  to  predomi- 
nant force,  than  we  are  daily  at  seeing  a 
herd  of  strong  and  able-bodied  cattle  drir^ 
en  to  the  shambles  before  one  or  two  botch- 
ers, and  ss  many  bull-dogs.  As  the  victims 
approach  the  slaughter-nouse,  and  smell 
tbe  blood  of  those  which  have  suffered  the 
fate  to  which  they  are  destined,  they  may 
be  often  observea  to  hesitate,  start,  roar, 
and  bellow,  and  intimate  their  oread  of  the 
fatal  spot,  and  instinctive  desire  to  escape 
from  It,  but  the  cudgels  of  their  drivers, 
and  the  fangs  of  the  mastiffs,  seldom  fait 
to  compel  them  forward,  slaverinff,  and 
anorting,  and  trembling,  to  the  destiny 
which  awaits  them. 

The  power  of  exercising  this  tremen- 


•  Ths  fkt0  ol^OuaUne  ilhwtTatos  lhisr-«  feas- 
rml  who  had  doM  BRoeh  fbr  tht  SspubUe,  aad  who, 
when  hit  fiirtons  begao  lo  fail  him,  ssoussd  kia»- 
Mlf  by  Myiof ,  Fortane  was  \  wosnaa,  aad  his 
hain  wen  growing  gray. 

t  WitnoM  Houehard,  who  psrformsd  the  dlstin- 
nished  Mnrice  of  rsMng  ths  sImo  of  DoaUrk, 
and  who,  daring  hb  trial,  eoeU  bs  haidly  sasdo  te 
oodsrstand  that  he  was  lo  suibr  Ibr  not  oarryiec 
hi«  vktory  ilill  farther. 

i  Several  geoeiali  of  repoUtioo  soaUined  «ap^ 
taf  pttnbhment,  from  no  other  reaw»  than  tha 
jealoiMy  of  the  eommittoee  of  their  bifloenee  with 
tbe  amy. 

^Laelner,8 


who  was  of  no  oany,  and  eeraptdoaely  oberad  the . 
eonuaaad  ofwhaebevor  was  oppeiaMi  atrnrie 
had  no  better  fats  than  othei  f . 
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dMi  mtthorStj  over  « terrified  nation,  wu 
vetted  in  few  hand*,  and  reated  on  a  very 

ite  Confintion  had,  after  the  fill  of  the 
Oirondiata,  remained  an  empty  show  of 
what  it  bad  once  aome  title. to  call  itaelf,— 
^e  RepreaentatiTe  Body  of  the  French 
Nation.  The  members  oelonging  to  the. 
Plain,  who  had  observed  a  timid  neutrality 
betwixt  The  Mountain  and  the  GirondisU, 
if  not  without  talent,  were  without  courage 
to  make  any  opposition  to  the  former  when 
triumphant.  They  crouched  to  their  fate, 
were  glad  to  escape  in  silence,  and  to  yield 
fVill  paaaage  to  the  revolutionary  torrent. 
They  consoled  themselves  with  the  usual 
apology  of  weak  minds— that  they  submit- 
ted to  what  they  could  not  prevent  j  and 
their  adversaries,  while  despising  them. 
were  yet  tolerant  of  llieir  presence,  and 
somewhat  indulgent  to  their  scruples,  be- 
'canse,  while  these  timid  neutrals  remained 
in  their  ranks,  they  furnished  to  the  eye  at 
least  the  appearance  of  a  Hill  Senate,  nlled 
the  ranks  of  the  Representative  Bodv  as  a 
garment  is  stuffed  out  to  the  rcauired  size 
by  buckram,  and  countenanced  by  tlieir 
passive  acquiescence  the  measures  which 
they  most  detested  in  their  hearts.  It  was 
worth  the  while  of  The  Mountain  to  endure 
the  imbecijity  of  such  associates,  and  even 
t6  permit  occasionally  some  diffident  oppo- 
■ition  on  their  part,  had  it  only  been  to 
preserve  iqipearances,  and  afford  a  show 
of  a  fi-ee  assembly  debating  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation,  llius,  although  the  name 
of  the  National  Convention  was  generally 
used,  its  deputies,  carefully  selected  from 
the  Jacobin  or  ruling  parly,  were  every- 
where acting  in  their  name,  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  Roman  proconsuls  j  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  body  sate  with  submitted  necks 
and  pad-locked  lips,  unresisting  slaves  to 
the  minor  proportion,  which  a^ain,  under  its 
various  fierce  leaders,  was  beginning  to  wage 
a  civil  war  within  Its  own  limited  circle. 

But  the  young  reader,  to  whom  this 
eventful  history  is  a  novelty,  may  ask  in 
what  hands  was  the  real  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment lodged,  of  which  the  Convention, 
considered  as  a  body,  was  thus  effectually 
deprived,  though  ^rmitted  to  retain,  like 
tlie  apparition  in  Macbeth,— 

•« ^tipon  its  baby  brow  tlic  round 

And  type  of  iovereigiity." 

France  had,  indeed,  in  17^2,  accepted, 
with  the  usual  aolemnities,  a  new  constitu- 
tion, which  was  stated  to  rest  on  the  right 
republican  basis,  and  was  alleged  to  afford, 
of  course,  tlie  most  perfect  and  absolute 
security  for  liberty  and  equality,  that  the 
nation  could  desire.  But  this  constitution 
was  entirely  superseded  in  practice  by  the 
more  compendious  mode  of  governing  by 
means  of  a  iunto,  selected  out  of  the  Con- 
vention itself,  without  observing  any  far- 
ther ceremony.  In  fact,  two  small  Commit- 
tees, vested  with  the  fall  powers  of  the 
state,  exercised  the  powers  of  a  dictator- 
ship, while  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, like  the  senate  under  the  Roman  em- 


pire, retained  the  form  and  ■emblanca 
of  iupreme  power,  might  keep  their  cu* 
rule  chaira,  and  enioy  the  digni^  of  faacea 
and  lictors,  but  had  in  their  poseeasion  and- 
exercise  scarcely  the  independent  powera 
of  an  English  vestry,  or  quarter-aeaaions. 

The  Committee  .of  Public  Safetjr  dicU- 
ted  every  measure  of  the  Convention,  or 
moie  frequently  acted  without  deieningto 
consult  the  Legislative  Body  at  all.  The 
number 'of  members  who  exercised  this 
executive  TOvemment  fluctuated  betwixt 
ten  and  twelve ;  and,  as  they  were  all  cho- 
sen Jacobins,  and  selected  as  men  capable 
of  going  all  the  lengths  of  their  party,  care 
was  taken,  by  re-electiona  from  time  to 
time,  to  render  the  situation  permanent. 
This  body  deliberated  in  secret,  and  had 
the  despotic  right  of  interfering  with  and  con- 
trolling every  other  authority  in  the  state ; 
and  before  its  absolute  powers,  and  the  usee 
which  were  made  of  them,  the  Conncil  of 
Ten  of  the  Venetian  government  might  , 
be  tliought  a  harmless  and  liberal  insti- 
tution. Another  Committee,  ^  th  powers 
of  the  same  revolutionary  nature  and  in 
which  the  membcra  were  also  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  was  that  of  *  iiblic  Se- 
curity. It  was  inferior  in  importance  to 
that  of  Public  Safety,  but  was  neverthelese 
as  active  within  its  sphere.  We  regret  to 
record  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  David,  the 
celebrated  painter,*  held  a  seat  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Security.  The  fine  arts, 
which  he  studied,  had  not  produced  on  his 
mind  the  softening  and  hunmnising  effect 
ascribed  to  them.  FrightAiIvy  ugly  in  his 
exterior,  his  mind  seemed  to  correspond 
with  the  harshness  of  his  looks.  "  Let  u« 
grind  enough  of  the  Red/'  was  the  profes- 
sional phrase  of  which  he  made  use,  when 
sitting  down  to  the  bloody  work  of  the  day. 

That  these  revolutionary  Committees 
inight  have  in  their  hands  a  power  subject 
to  no  legal  defence  or  evasion  on  the  part 
of  the  accused.  Merlin  of  Douay,  a  lawyer, 
it  is  said,  of  eminence,  framed  what  was 
termed  the  law  against  suspected  persons, 
winch  was  worded  with  so  much  ingenuity, 
that  not  only  it  enveloped  every  one  who,  * 
by  birth,  friendship,  habits  of  life,  depend- 
encies, or  other  tics,  was  linked,  however 
distantly,  with  aristocracy,  whether  of 
birth  or  property,  but  also  all  who  had,  in . 
the  various  changes  and  phases  of  the  Revo- 
Intion,  taken  one  step  too  few  in  the  career  ' 
of  the.  most  violent  patriotism,  or  had, 
thongh  it  were  but  for  one  misguided  and 
doubtful  moment,  held  opinions  short  of 
the  most  extravagant  Jacobinism.  This 
crime  of  suspicion  was  of  the  nature  of 
the  cameleon ;  it  derived  its  peculiar 
shade  6r  colour  from  the  person  to  whom 
it  attached  for  the  moment.  To  have  been 
a  priest,  or  even  an  assertor  of  the  rights 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  fatal ;  but 
in  some  instances,  an  overflo^  of  atheistical 
blasphemy  was  equally  so.  To  be  silent 
on  public  affairs,  betrayed  a  culpable  indif-  ^ 


*  David  is  geoerallv  allowed  to  have  | 
great  merit  as  a  draugntamaa.  Foreigners  do  not. 
admire  his  compoaition  and  colouring  to  much  as 
biii  countrymen.. 
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f«'reoee&  Imt  itincnrrad  dwker  ratpicibn 
to  8pe«K  of  them  otherwise  than  m  the 
meet  Yiolent  tone  of  the  ruling  perty.  By 
t  sttppleoientuy  law,  this  spOers  web  was 
so  widely  extended,  that  it  appeared  no  fly 
ooold  be  foand  insignificant  enoogh  to  es- 
cape its  meshes.  Us  general  propositions 
were  of  a  nature  so  vague,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  ever  be  made  subjects 
of  evidence.  Therefore  they  were  assum- 
ed without  proof}  and  at  length,  defini<*. 
tion^of  the  characteristics  of  suspicion 
seems  to  have  been  sitoffether  dispensed 
with,  and  all  those  were  suspected  persons 
whom  the  revolutionary  committees  and 
their  assistanu  chose  to  hold  as  such. 

The  operation  of  this  law  was  terrible.  A 
suspected  person,  besides  beinff  thrown 
into  prison,  was  deprived  of  all  his  rignts, 
his  raects  sealed  up,  his  properly  placed 
under  care  of  the  state,  and  he  himself 
considered  as  civilly  dead.  If  the  unfortu- 
nate object  of  suspicion  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  set  at  liberty,  it  was  no  security 
whatever  aoainst  bis  being  again  arrested  on 
the  day  following.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
end  to  the  various  shades  of  sophistry  which 
brought  almost  every  kind  of  person  under 
this  oppressive  law,  so  ample  was  its  scope, 
and  undefined  its  objects. 

That  the  administrators  of  this  law  of 
suspicion  might  not  have  too  much  trouble 
in  seeking  for  victims,  all  householders 
were  obliged  to  publish  on  the  outside  of 
their  doors  a  list  of  the  names  and  descrip- 
tion of  their  inmates.  Domestic  security, 
the  most  precious  of  all  rights  to  a  people 
who  know  what  freedom  rea|ly  is,  wss  vio- 
lated on  every  occasion,  even  the  slightest, 
by  domiciliary  visits.  The  number  of  ar- 
rests which  took  place  through  France, 
choked  the  prisons  anew  which  had  been 
io  fearfully  emptied  on  the  2d  and  3d  of 
September,  ana  is  said  to  have  been  only 
moderately  computed  at  three  hundred 
tfaoasand  souls,  one-third  of  whom  were 
women.  The  Jacobins,  however,  found  a 
mode  of  jail-delivery  less  summary  than  by 
direct  massacre }  although  dlfiering  so  litUe 
from  it  in  every  other  respect,  that  a  victim 
might  have  had  pretty  nearly  the  same 
chanc*  of  a  fair  trial  before  Maillard  and 
his  men  of  September,  as  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  It  requires  an  efibrt  even 
to  write  that  word,  trom  the  extremities  of 

Siilt  and  horror  which  it  recalls.  But  it  is 
e  lot  of  humanity  to  record  its  own  great- 
est disgraces  ;  and  it  is  a  wholesome  and 
humbling  lesson  to  exhibit  a  just  picture 
of  thos^  excesses,  of  which,  in  its  unassist- 
ed movements,  and  when  agitated  by  evil 
and  misguiding  passions,  human  nature  can 
be  rendered  capable. 

The  extraoniinaxy  criminal  Court,  better 
known  by  the  na^e  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  was  first  instituted  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Danton.  Us  object  was  to  judge  of 
state  crimes,  ploU,  and  attempU  against 
liberty,  or  in  favour  of  royalty,  or  afiecting 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  man,  or  in  any  way, 
more  or  less,  teniUng  to  counteract  tlie 
progress  of  the  Revolution.  In  short,  it 
W09  the  business  of  tills  Court  to  execute 


the  laws,  or  inflict  the  sentence  rather,  np« 
on  such  as  had  been  arrested  as  suspected 
persons  \  and  they  generally  saw  room  Io 
punish  in  most  of  the  instances  where  th« 
arresting  functionaries  had  seen  ground  for 
imprisonment 

This  frightful  Court  consisted  of  six  Judg- 
es or  public  accusers,  and  two  assistants. 
There  were  twelve  jurymen ;  but  the  ap« 
pointment  of  these  was  a  mere  mockery, 
xhey  were  official  persons,  who  held  j>er* 
roanent  appointments ;  had  a  salary  trom 
the  state  ',  and  were  in  no  manner  liable  to 
the  choice  or  challenge  of  the  party  tried. 
It  may  be  sure  the  jurors  and  judges  were 
selected  for  their  Republican  seal  and 
steady  qualities,  and  were  capable  of  see- 
ing no  CHMtacle  either  of  law  or  humanity 
in  the  path  of  their  duty.  This  tribunal 
had  the  power  of  deciding  without  proof,—- 
or  cutting  short  evidence  when  in  the  prog^ 
ress  of  being  adduced,— or  stopping  thia 
defence  of  the  prisoners  at  pleasure  $  priv- 
ileges which  tended  greatly  to  shorten  the 
forms  of  court,  and  aid  the  despatch  of 
business. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  in  A 
short  time  so  overwhelmed  with  work,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  divide  it  into  four 
sections,  all  armed  with  similar  powers. 
The  quantity  of  blood  which  it  caused  to 
be  shed  was  something  unheard  of  even 
during  the  proscriptions  of  Uie  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  and  toere  were  involved  in  its  sen- 
tences crimes  the  most  different,  person- 
ages the  most  opposed,  and  opinions  the 
most  dissimilar.  When  Henry  VlII.  roused 
the  fires  of  Smitlificld  both  against  Protest- 
ant and  Papist,  burning  at  the  same  stake 
one  wretch  for  denying  tlie  King's  suprem- 
acy,  and  another  for  disbelieving  the  aivine 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the  aasociation 
was  consistency  itself  compared  to  the 
scenes  presented  at  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  in  which  Royalist,  Constitutioo- 
alist,  Girondist,  Churchman.  Theophilan- 
thropist,  Noble  and  Roturier,  Prince  and 
Peasant,  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were  in- 
volved in  one  general  massacre,  and  sent 
to  execution  by  scores  together,  and  oa  the 
same  sleOfl^. 

Supporting  by  their  numerous  associar 
tions  the  government  as  exercised  by  the 
Revolutionary  Committees,  came  the  mass 
of  Jacobins,  who,  divided  into  a  thousand 
clubs,  emanating  from  that  which  had  its 
meetings  at  Pans,  formed  the  strength  of 
the  party  to  which  they  gave  the  name. 

Tne  sole  principle  of  the  Jacobinical  in* 
stitutions  was  to  cAicite  against  all  persons 
who  had  anything  to  lose,  the  passions  of 
tliose  who  possessed  no  property,  and  were, . 
by  birth  and  circumstances,  brutally  igno- 
rant, and  envious  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  higher  classed.  All  other  govern- 
ments have  made,  individual  property  the 
object  of  countenance  and  protection  ^  but 
in  this  straugely  inverted  state  of  things,  it 
seemed  the  oliject  of  constant  suspicion 
aud  persecution,  and  exposed  the  owner  to 
perpetual  danger.  We  have  elsewhere 
saia  tint  Equality  (unless  in  the  no  less  in- 
telligible than  sacred  sense  of  equal  sub- 
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to  the  Itw)  li  t  oMre  eUmeri^ 
wkicJb  ean  no  more  esitt  widi  rMp«et  to 
ptmHj,  thtn  ia  mtrd  to  mental  qualift- 
eatioee,  or  pereonel  itreegth,  beewty,  or 
Btelttre.  I>tvide  IIm  wbole  property  of  a 
•ooatiy  emully  among  ita  inimmtaatai  and 
«  week  will  tiring  back  tlie  inequality  which 
yon  have  endeavoared  to  remove  ;  n^,  a 
m«eh  ahortorapaee  will  find  the  indaalri- 
oaa  and  aaTfng  richer  than  the  idlo  and 
pradlaal.  Bat  in  France,  at  the  period  un- 
dtr  diBcuaaion,  Hiiaeqaalitji  In  itMlfaoan- 


■ttainable,  had  completely  anperseded  CTon 
the  principle  of  lioerty,  aa  a  watch-word 
ftr  ezeiling  Ike  people.     It  wa    ' 
•■Biaat  thia  leading  principle  to  be 
ed  of,  and  more  eepecially  to  enji 


waa  to  aia 


enjoy  oaten- 
tatiooaiy,  anything' which'  waa  wanting  to 
yeor  neighbour.  To  be  richer,  more  ae- 
compHahed,  better  bred,  or  better  taught. 
eab|ected  you  to  the  law  of  auspicion,  ami 
yon'  were  conducted  inatantly  before  a 
KeToltttionafy  Committee,  where  you  were 
probably  conricted  of  inciriam ;  not  for  in- 
terferinff  with  the  liberty  and  property  of 
otbera,  But  for  making  what  uae  you  pleaaed 
of  your  own. 

The  whole  of  the  terrible  myatery  ia  in- 
cluded in  two  reculationa,  communicated 
by  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety .^I.  That  when,  by 
the  ntaehinationa  of  opulent  peraons,  ae- 
djtiona  ahoold  ariae  in  any  diatnct,  it  ahould 
be  declared  in  a  state  of  rebolHun. — II. 
That  the  Convention  ahall  avail  tbemaelvea 
of  aoch  opportunity  to  exeiU  IA«  poor  to 
make  war  on  the  riek,  and  to  restore  order 
at  any  price  whata<iever. — ^Tbis  waa  so 
much  understood,  that  one  of  the  persons 
tried  by  the  RevolaUonary  Tribunal,  when 
naked  what  be  had  to  aay  in  his  defence, 
answered, — "  I  am  wealthy— what  availa  it 
to*  me  to  offer  any  exculpation  when  auch 
ia  my  offence  f " 

The  Committeea  of  Government  diatrib- 
nted  large  auma  of  money  to  the  Jacobin 
Club  and  ita  affiliated  aocietiea,  aa  being 
neeeaaary  to  the  propagation  of  aound  po- 
litical principles.  The  clubs  themselves 
took  upon  them  In  every  village  the  exer- 
ciae  or  the  powers  of  govermr^nt ;  and* 
while  they  sat  swearing,  drinking,  and 
smoking,  examined  passports,  imprisoned 
dtisens,  and  enforced  to  their  full  extent 
the  benefita  of  liberty  and  equality.  ''  Death 
or  Fraternity"  waa  usually  inscribed  over 
their  place  of  assembly,  which  some  one 
translated,—"  Become  my  brother,  or  I 
will  kUl  thee." 

Hiese  clubs  were  composed  of  members 
drawn  from  the  leea  of  the  people,  that 
they  might  not,  in  their  own  persons,  rive 
an  example  contradicting  the  equdity 
which  it  waa  their  buatneaa  to  enforce. 
Tliey  were  filled  with  men  without  reaour- 
eea  or  talents,  but  towards  whom  the  con- 
fidence of  the  deceived  people  waa  direct- 
ed, from  the  conviction  tJiat,  becauae  taken 
from  among  themaelves,  they  would  have 
the  interest  6f  the  lower  orders  constantly 
in  view.  Tbeir  secretaries,  however^  were 
generally  selected '  witii  aome  attention  to 
#lextnea»  of  capacity )  for  on  them  depend- 


ed ttie  temUe  combiBslkn  whieh  i 
ed  from  the  mother  aociety  of  Jaoobine  ia- 
Paria,  down  into  tho  moat  remote  viUam 
of  the  moat  distant  pivivineee.  in  which  mm 
aame  tyranny  wae  maintainea  by  tho  influ- 
ence of  aimilar  means.  Than  raoMmie 
could  be  eilker  ctreulated  or  collected  with 
a  apeed  and  imilbrmity,  which  enabled  a 
whiBper  from  Robeepieire  to  ragolalo  the 
ffontieaenta  of  tho  Jacoblnn  at  the  moat  die* 
tant  part  of  hia  empire ;  for  hU  it  onque^ 
tionaUy  wasy  for  the  apaae  of  two  dreHlkl 


France  had  been  subjected  to  many  evU» 
ere  circumstances  had  for  a  time  reduced 
her  to  this  state  of  paaaive  obedienee  to  a- 
yoke,  which,  alter  all,  when  ita  strength 
was  tkirly  triedLjproved  as  brittle  as  it  wa* 
intolerable.  Tvoee  who  witaeased  the 
tragedies  which  then  occurred,  YoSli  back 
upon  that  period  an  the  delirium  of  a  na- 
tional fever,  ffHed  with  visions  too  horrible 
and  painAil  for  recollection,  and  which,  be- 
in||f  once  vriped  from  the  mind,  we  recall 
with  difficulty  and  reluctance,  and  dwell 
upon  with  diflguat  A  long  courae  of  event*, 
tending  each  aacceeaively  to  diaorganise 
aocietv  more  and  more,  had  nnlmppily  pre- 
vented a  brave,  generoua,  and  accompJisned 
people  from  combining  together  in  mutual 
defence.  The  emigration  and  forfeiture  of 
the  nobles  and  clergr  had  deprived  the 
country  at  once  of  those  higher  classes, 
that  right-hand  file,  who  are  brad  up  to  hola 
their  fivea  li^ht  if  called  oo  to  lay  them 
down  for  religion,  or  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  their  country,  or  the  principles  of 
their  own  honour  or  conacience.  Whatev- 
er may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  neces- 
sitv  of  emigration,  ita  evila  were  the  aame. 
A  nigb-apinted  ana  ^neroua  race  of  gentry, 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  pe- 
culiar depositaries  of  the  national  hondttr— 
a  learned  and  numerous  priesthood,  the 
guardians  of  reli^ous  opinion^had  been 
removed  ftom  their  place,  and  society  was 
so  much  the  mors  weak  and  mora  ignorant 
for  the  want  of  them.  Whether  voluntarily 
abandonina  or  forcibly  driven  from  the 
coonti^,  the  expulsion  of  so  large  a  maas, 
belonffing  entiraly  to  the  higher  ordera^ 
tended  instantly  to  destroy  tke  balance  of 
society,  and  to  throw  all  power  into  the 
handa  of  the  lower  class,  wno,  deceived  by 
bad  and  artful  men,  abuaed  it  to  the  friglit- 
ful  exceaa  we  have  deaeribed. 

We  do  not  mean  to  aay  thai  the  emtgrante 
bad  carried  with  them  beyond  the  frontier* 
all  the  worth  and  courage  of  the  better 
classes  in  France,  or  that  then  wera  nor^ 
among  men  attached  to  the  caase  of  libertv, 
many  who  would  have  shed  their  Mood  to 
have  proventad  ita  abuse.-  But  these  had- 
been  unhappily,  during  the  promaa  of  the 
Revolution,  mvided  and  subdivided  uiMma 
themselves,  wera  split  up  into  a  variety  of 
broken  ana  demoliahed  parties,  which  had 
repeatedly  aufiered  proacriptioa ;  aad,  what 
waa  worae,  sustained  it  from  the  hand  of 
each  other.  The  Constitutionalist  could 
not  safely  join  in  league  with  the  Royalist 
or  either  with  the  Girondist;  aad  thus  there 
existed  no  confidence  on  which  a  onion 
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could  be  eflected,  among  materiahi  repiil< 
•ave  of  ««ch  other.  There  eitended  bo- 
lides Uirottfffa  France,  far  and  near,  that  sor- 
row and  sinking  of  the  heart,  which  pre- 
Yaila  amid  great  national  calamities  where 
there  is  little  hope.  The  state  of  oppres- 
sion was  so  nniveraal,  that  no  one  strove  to 
remedy  its  evils  more  than  they  would 
have  struggled  to  remedy  the  wtaiaHm  of  an 
infected  country.  Those  who  escaped  the 
disorder  contented  themselves  witn  their 
individual  safety,  without  thinking  of  the 
general  evil  as  one  which  human  art  could 
remedy,  or  human  courage  resist. 

Moreover,  the  Jacobinical  rulers  had  sur- 
roun<led  themselves  with  such  a  system  of 
espionage  and  delation,  that  the  attempt  to 
organise  any  resistance  to  their  power, 
would  have  been  in  fact  to  fall  innvitably 
and  fatally  under  their  tyranny.  If  the  bold 
conipirator  against  thia  most  infernal  au- 
thontv  did  not  bestow  his  confidence  on  a 
false  rriend  or  a  concealed  emissary  of  the 
Jacobin  party,  ho  was  scarce  the  safer  on 
that  account ;  for  if  he  breathed  forth  in  the 
most  friendly  ear  anything  tending  to  re- 
flect on  the  nee,  happy,  and  humane  gov- 
ernment under  whicn  ne  had  the  happiness 
to  live,  Jiis  hearer  wss  bound,  eouslly  na  a 
hired  spy,  to  carry  the  purport  or  the  con- 
versation to  the  fonstituted  authorities — 
that  is,  to  the  Revolutionary  Committees 
or  Republican  Commissioners }  and,  above 
all,  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Si- 
lence on  public  alTairs,  and  acquiescence 
in  democratic  "tyranny,  became,  therefore, 
matter  of  little  wonder ;  for  men  will  be 
long  mute,  when  to  indube  the  tonone  may 
<lnaanger  the  head.  And  thus,  in  tne  king- 
dom which  boasts  herself  most  civilised  m 
Europe,  and  with  all  that  ardour  fbr  liberty 
which  seemed  iiut  of  late  to  animate  every 
tosom,  the  general  apathy  of  terror  and  ss- 
tonishment,  joined  to  a  want  of  all  power 
of  combination,  palsied  every  effort  at  re- 
sistance. They  who  make  natitmal  reflec- 
tions on  the  French  for  remaining  passive 
under  circumstances  so  hopeless,  should 
first  reflect,  that  our  disposition  to  prevent 
or  punish  crime,  and  our  supposed  readiness 
to  resist  oppression,  have  tneir  foundation 
in  a  stronff  confidence  in  the  laws,  and  in 
tte  immediate  support  which  they  are  sure 
to  receive  from  tne  numerous  classes  who 
have  been  tsained  up  to  respect  them,  as 
protectors  of  the  rich  equally  and  of  the 
poor.  But  in  France  the  whole  system  of 
the  administration  of  justice  was  in  the 
hands  of  bntal  force  j  and  it  is  one  thing  to 
join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  a  murderer, 
eecon<led  bv  the  willing  assistance  of  a 
wlude  population— another  to  venture  upon 
withstanoing  him  in  his  den,  he  at  the  head 
of  his  banditti,  the  assailant  defenceless, 
excepting  in  the  justice  of  his  canae. 

It  has  Airther  oeen  a  natural  eubiect  of 
wonder,  not  only  that  the  richer  and  better 
Glasses,  the  avowed  objeeU  of  Jacobin  per- 
•ecution,  were  so  passively  resigned  to  this 
Ihghtful  tyranny,  but  also  why  the  French 
populace,  whose  general  manners  are  so 
civlliaed  and  so  kindly,  that  they  m,  on 
•rdinary  eoctaions,  tlie  gayest  and  bs 
Vol.  I.  H 


humoured  people  in  Europe,  should  have 
so  far  changed  their  character  as  to  delight 
in  cruelty,  or  at  least  to  look  on,  without 
expressing  disgust,  at  cruelties  perpetrated 
in  their  name. 

But  the  state  of  a  people  in  ordinaiy 
times  snd  peaceful  occupations,  is  in  every 
country  totally  different  from  the  character 
which  thev  manifeat  under  strong  circom* 
stances  of  excitation.  Rousseau  says,  that 
no  one  who  sees  the  ordinary  greyhound, 
the  most  sportive,  gentle,  and  timid  per- 
haps of  the  canine  race,  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  same  animal  pursuing  and  strang- 
ling its  screaming  and  helpless  victim. 
Somethiuff  of  this  sort  must  plead  the 
apology  of  the  French  people  in  the  early 
excesses  of  the  Revolution ;  and  we  mnit 
remember,  that  men  collected  in  crowds, 
and  influenced  with  a  sense  of  wrongs, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  acted  upon 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  3  and  are 
besides  in  a  state  of  such  general  and  un- 
distingui shins  fury,  that  they  adopt,  bv  join- 
ing in  the  clamours  and  general  snouts, 
deeds  of  which  they  hardly  witness  the  im-  - 
port,  and  which  perhaps  not  one  of  the  ss- 
sembled  multitude  out  of  a  thousand  would 
countenance,  were  that  import  distinctly 
felt  and  known.  In  the  revolutionary  mas- 
sacres and  cruelties,  there  was  always  an 
executive  power,  consisting  of  a  few  well- 
breathed  and  thorouffh-paced  ruffians,  whose 
hands  perpetrated  the  actions,  to  which  the 
iprnoranr  vulgar  only  lend  their  acclama* 
tions. 

This  species  of  assenUtion  became  less 
wonderful  when  instant  slaughter,  without 
even  the  ceremony  of  inqdiry,  nad  been 
exchanged  for  some  forms,  however  flimsy 
and  unsubstantial,  of  regular  trial,  condem- 
nation, and  execution.  These  served  for  a 
time  to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  The  pop- 
ulace saw  men  dragged  to  the  guillotine,' 
convicted  of  criminal  attempts,  as  they 
were  informed,  against  the  liberty  of  the 
people ;  and  they  shouted  as  at  the  punish- 
ment of  their  own  immediate  enemies. 

But  aa  the  work  of  death  proceeded  daily, 
the  people  became  softened  ss  their  pas- 
sions abated ;  and  the  frequency  of  such 
sacrifices  having  removed  the  odious  inter- 
est which  for  a  while  attended  them,  the* 
lower  classes,  whom  Robespierre  desired 
most  to  conciliate,  looked  on,  first  with  in- 
difference, but  afterwards  with  shame  and 
disgust,  and  at  last  with  the  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  cruelties,  which  even  the  most  ic- 
norant  and  prejudiced  besan  to  regard  in 
their  own  true,  undisguised  light. 

Yet  the  operation  of  these  universal  feel- 
ings was  long  delayed.  To  support  the 
reign  of  Terror,  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittees had  their  own  guards  and  execu- 
tioners, without  whom  they  could  not  have 
long  withstood  the  general  abhorrence  of 
mankind.  All  official  aitnations  were  scru- 
pulously and  religiously  filled  up  by  indi- 
viduala  chosen  from  the*  Sana-Culottes,  who 
had  rendered  themselves,  by  their  seal,  wor- 
thy of  that  honourable  appellation.  Were 
they  of  little  note,  they  were  emplofed4n 
the  varioiu  oipacttiee  of  gnards,  oflUeq^ 
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tod  jailon,  for  which  the  times  eraated  an 
uowemried  demand.  Dtd  the/  hold  places 
in  the  Convention,  the^  were  frequently 
despatched  upon  commiseioiiB  to  difierent 
parts  of  France,  to  give  new  edge  to  the 
guillotine,  and  superintend  in  person  the 
punishment  of  conspiracy  or  rebellion,  real 
or  supposed.  Such  commissioners,  or  pro- 
consuls as  thev  were  fVequentlj  termed,  be- 
ing Tested  witn  unlimited  power,  and  fresh 
in  its  eiercise,  signalised  themselves  by 
their  cruelty,  even  more  than  the  tyrants 
whose  will  they  discharged. 

We  may  quote,  in  illustration,  a  remarka- 
ble passage  in  an  address  by  the  Commis- 
•ioners  or  Public  Safety,  to  the  representa- 
tives absent  upon  commissions,  in  which 
there  occur  some  gentle  remarks  on  their 
having  eitended  capital  punishment  to  ca- 
ses wnere  it  wss  not  provided  by  law,  al- 
though the  lustre  of  tneir  services  to  the 
Republic  far  outshone  the  shade  of  such 
occasional  peccadilloes.  For  their  future 
diiection,  they  are  thus  exhorted.  "  Let 
jour  energy  awsken  anew  as  the  term  of 
your  labour  approaches.  The  Convention 
charges  yon  to  complete  the  purification 
and  reorganisation  or  the  constituted  au- 
thorities with  the  least  possible  delay,  and 
to  report  the  conclusion  of  these  two  ope- 
-cations  before  the  end  of  the  next  month.  A 
•imple  measure  may  effect  the  desired  pu- 
rification. Convokt  Vu  ptopU  in  the  pop- 
ular §ocieii€»^Lei  the  ptiblie/kmeUonarit* 
0pp*wr  b€for§  tkem^lnUrrogaU  the  people 
Ofi  the  Bu^eet  ^f  ihHr  eondueL  and  let  their 
JudgwynU  dietaU  youre.*'*  Thus,  the  wild- 
est prejudices  arising  in  the  Jacobin  Club, 
consisting  of  the  lowest,  most  ignorant, 
moat  prejudiced,  and  often  most  malicious 
members  in  society,  were  received  as  evi- 
dence, and  the  populace  declared  masters, 
at  theu  own  pleasure,  of  the  propertv.  hon- 
our, and  life,  of  those  who  nad  held  any 
brief  authority  over  them. 

Where  there  had  occurred  any  positWo 
rising  or  resistance,  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  extended  by  all  the  powers 
that  martial  law,  in  other  words,  the  rule  of 
superior  force,  could  confer.  We  have 
mentioned  the  murders  committed  at  Ly- 
ons I  but  even  these,  though  hundreds  were 
swept  away  by  vollies  of  mushet-shot,  fell 
short  of  th9  horrors  perpetratrd  by  Carrier 
at  Nantes,  who,  in  avenging  t  e  Republic 
on  the  obstinate  reaistance  of  La  Vendue, 
might  have  summoned  hell  to  match  his 
crselty,  without  a  demon  venturing  to  an- 
ewer  his  challenge.  Hundreds, '  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  forced  onboard  of 
vessels  which  were  scuttled  and  sunk  in 
the  Loire,  and  this  was  called  republican 
baptism.  Men  and  women  wore  stripped, 
bound  together,  and  thus  thrown  into  the 
river,  andthis  was  called  republican  mar- 
riage. Hot  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  men's  blood  seems  to  have  been  con- 
▼ertsd  intopoison*  and  their  hearts  into 
'stone,  by  the  practices  in  which  they  were 
daily  engaged.    Many  affected  even  a  lust 
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of  cruelty,  and  the  Instrument  of  punish' 
ment  wss  talked  of  with  the  fondness  sad 
gaietv  with  which  we  spesk  of  a  beloved 
and  fondled  object  It  had  its  pet  name 
of  the  Little  National  Window,  and  others 
equally  expressive  j  and  although  saiattf 
were  not  much  in  fashion,  was,  in  some  de« 
sree,  canonised  by  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Mother  Guillotine.  That  active  citiseoy 
the  Executioner,  had  also  his  honours,  as 
well  as  the  senseless  machine  which  he  di- 
rected. This  official  was  admitted  to  the 
society  of  some  of  the  more  emphatic  pa- 
triots, and.  ss  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
shared  in  inhir  civic  festivities.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  even  hit  company  was 
not  too  good  for  the  patrons  who  thus  re- 
galed him. 

There  was  also  an  armed  force  raised 
aiQpng  the  most  thorough-paced  and  harden- 
ed aatellites  of  the  lower  order,  termed  by 
pre-eminence  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Rous- 
sin,  a  general  every  way  worthy  of  *snch 
soldiers.  These  troops  were  produced  on 
all  occasions,  when  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
timidate the  metropolis  and  the  National 
Guard.  They  were  at  the  more  immediate 
disposal  of  the  Commune  of  Paria,  and  were 
a  ready,  though  not  a  great  force,  which  al- 
ways could  be  produced  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  were  generally  joined  by  the  more 
active  democrats,  in  the  cspaeity  of  a  Jaco- 
bin militia.  In  tiieir  own  ranks  they  mus- 
tered six  thousand  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of  the 
persons  whose  agency  wss  distingubhed 
during  this  disgracefVil  period,  and  whose 
hands  were  deeply  dyed  in  thehlood  so  un- 
relentingly shea,  under  whatever  phrenty 
of  brain,  or  state  of  a  generally  maddening 
impulse,  they  may  have  acted,  nevertheless 
made  amends  in  their  after  conduct  for  their 
enormities  then  committed.  This  was 
the  case  with  Tallien,  with  Barras,  with 
Fouch^,  Legendrs,  and  others,  who,  nei- 
ther good  nor  scrupulous  men,  were  yet,  up- 
on many  subsequent  occa^ioBS,  much  more 
humane  and  moderate  than  eould  have 
been  expected  from  their  eariy  aequaini- 
ance  with  revolutionarv  horrors.  'They  re- 
sembled disbanded  soldiers,  who,  returned 
to  their  native  homes,  often  resume  so  en- 
tirely the  habits  of  earlier  life,  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  Vild.  and  per- 
haps sanguinary  character  of  their  militanr 
career.  We  cannot,  indee«2,  pay  any  of 
these  reformed  .Jacobins  the  compliment 
ascribed  to  Octavius  by  the  Romans,  who 
found  a  blessing  in  the  Emperor's  benevo- 
lent government,  which  compensated  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  Triumvir.  But  it 
is  certain  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cour- 
age of  Tallien  and  Barras  In  particular,  it 
might  haye  been  much  longer  ere  IIms 
French  had  been  sble  to  rid  themselves  of 
Robespierre,  and  that  the  revelation  of  9th 
Thermidor,  as  they  called  the  memorabla 
day  of  hia  fall,  was  in  a  great  measura 
brought  about  by  the  remorse  or  iealooiy 
of  the  Dictator^  old  comrades.  But  era 
we  arrive  at  that  more  auspicious  point  of 
our  story,  we  htye  to  eonsider  the  train  of 
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canset  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Jaco- 


Perioda  which  diapUj  great  naUoBal  fail- 
inga  or  Ticea,  are  thoae  abo  which  bring  to 
lipit  diatingiiiahed  and  redeeming  Tirtuea. 
France  unfortnnateWy  during  the  yeara  1793 
and  1794,  exhibited  inatancea  of  extreme 
cmeltr.  in  principle  and  practice,  which 
make  the  human  oloodNCurdle.  She  may 
alao  be  cenaured  for  a  certain  abaaementof 
apirit,  for  ainking  ao  Ions  unreaiatingly  un- 
der a  yoke  ao  unnaturally  horrible.  But 
ahe  has  to  boaat  that,  during  thia  fearfal  pe- 
riod, ahe  can  produce  aa  many  inatancea  of 
the  moat  high  and  honourable  fidelity,  of  the 
most  coorageona  and  devoted  homanity,  aa 
honour  the  annala  of  any  country  whaterer. 

The  cruelty  of  the  lawa  denounced  the 
highest  penaltiea  against  thoae  who  relieved 
proacribed  fugitivea.  Theae  were  execut- 
ed with  the  moat  mercileaa  rigour.  Mar 
dame  Boucquev  and  her  huabandwere  put  to 
death  at  Bourdeanx  for  afibrding  ahelter  to 
tfie  membera  of  the  Gironde  taction ;  and 
the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water  to  outlawed 
oersons,  of  whatever  deacription,  waa  en- 
^>rced  with  the  heavieat  penally.  Yet, 
aot  onlv  among  the  better  claaaea,  but 
among  the  pooreat  of  the  poor,  were  there 
men  m  noble  minda  found,  who,  having  but 
half  a  morael  to  anpoort  their  own  family, 
divided  it  willingly  with  aome  wretched 
fugitive,  though  death  atood  ready  to  re- 
ward their  charity. 

liv  aome  caaea,  fidelity  and  devotion  aid- 
ed tlie  auggeationa  of  humanity.  Among 
domestic  aervanta,  a  race  whoae  virtuea 
should  be  the  more  eateemed,  that  they  are 
practised  sometimee  in  defiance  of  strong 
temptation,  were  found  many  diatinguiahed 
instancea  of  unahaken  fidelity.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  aud,  to  the  honour  m  the  French 
mannera,  that  the  maator  and  hia  aenrant 
live  on  a  footing  of  much  more  kindlineaa 
than  attends  the  aame  relation  in  other 
eountriea,  and  ospecially  in  Britain.    Even 


in  the  moat  trying  aitnationa,  there  wera 
not  many  natances  of  domeatic  treaaon, 
and  many  a  maater  owed  hia  life  to  the  at- 
tachment and  fidelity  of  a  menial.  The 
feelinga  of  religion  aheltered  othera.  The 
recuaant  and  exiled  prieata  oAen  found 
among  their  former  flock  the  meana  of  con- 
cealment and  existence,  when  it  waa  death 
to  adminiater  them.  Often,  tkia  muat  have 
flowed  from  grateAd  recollection  of  their 
former  religiona  aervicea— «ometimea  team 
unmingled  veneration  for  the  Being  whoae 
miniatera  thev  profeaaed  themaelvea.*  No- 
thing abort  or  auch  heroic  exertiona,  which 
were  numeroua,  (and  eapecially  in  the  elaaa 
where  individuala,  hard  preaaed  on  account 
of  their  own  wanta,  are  often  rendered  cal- 
lous to  the  distress  of  ethers,)  could  have 
prevented  France,  during  thia  horrible  pe- 
riod, from  becoming  an  univeraal  chamel- 
houae,  and  her  history  an  unvaried  kalendar 
ofmnr.ler. 


•Stranger* an  forcibly aibetail  byth«triaia| 
ioeidoD**  which  soiiMtiiMs  recall  the  msmory  or 
thoM  ftarAU  Umeii.  A  venarable  French  aeelsai- 
astie  heinf  on  a  viiU  at  a  gmtleaian*!  houio  in 
North  BriUtn,  it  wa«  rsaarkwi  by  the  fkmily.  that 
a  favoarito  eat,  rather  wild  and  eapriCMNip  in  Ma 
habits,  paid  partienlar  attention  to  their  fuast. 
It  was  exphtined,  by  tlM  prieet  giving  an  aeeonat 
of  hb  lorkinf  in  the  waite  garret,  or  lumber-rooin» 
of  an  artiaan*s  house  for  seTeraj  weeks.  In  this 
condition  he  had  no  better  aarasSteant  than  to 
•tndy  the  mannerB  and  habita  of  the  eats  wUdi 
fieoaented  hie  place  of  retriat,  and  aequlTe  the 
aaooe  of  eoneiliatiaf  their  favour.  The  dlfllcaky 
of  Bupi^yiBg  him  with  Ibod.  •-■^  - 
aospleioo.  was  eztrei  -  - 

od  near  his  place  of  < 

ties,  and  at  uncertain  timea.    Hen,  women,  and 
children,  knew  of  hia  hiinm  la  that  plaee;  these 
rewards  to  be  gained  by  discovery,  lilb  to 


I  Ibod.  without  attracting 
I,  and  It  could  onlv  be  plae- 
Dcealment  in  snialj  quanta- 


be  loet  Inr  nersevering  in  coneeaUng  him ;  yet  ha 
was  fUtaAilly  preeerved,  to  try  anon  a  Beottisb 
eat,  after  the  restoration  of  the  ■ooarohy,  the 
"  *  he  had  teamed  hi  his  misa  abb  pisee 
daring  the  rsiga  of  Terror.  The  his 
tisas  abounds  with  shnllar  iasiaaeee 


arts  which  he  had  teamed 

of  ahelter 

toryofths 
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MBrat,  DmUon,  Rohtamitnt^—^Hana  poniardtd^Danian  and  RobupUrrt  hteam* 
it»oflfo.-^Co9MMin4  v  Parit^-thnr  groat  brtligion.'^Gobai. — Ooddua  qf  Reaamt.^- 
Mmriaga  raduead  t^  «  Cratl  CoiOracl.— V«mm  qf  Danitm-^nd  qf  Rohewiarrt,'^ 
Primeipul  Latidan  qftha  Commame  mrreaUd^mid  NwaUen  qf  tkam  azacuiad.-^Daa^ 


l4N»  amalad  kff  tha  it^htenea  qf  Robaapierra—<md,  otong  wUk  CamiUa  Daaaaouiina, 
Waainwutnmj  mUL  La  Croix,  takan  b^ore  tka  RavolvHonary  TrilmntU,  eondtmnad, 
mad  awaoiUaa,^Da€raa  iaa^ad,  on  tka  aaotum  qf  Robaapiarra,  aeknowUdging  a  £h«- 
wraaaa  Baing^-^^^aciUa  Ragfuiui.^Gradual  Changa  in  tha  JPubUc  Mind.^Rohaapiarra 
baeoaaaa  wnpopulat    Mdkaa  aoary  tffori  to  ratriava  hia  power. — Si/ormy  Dabaia  in  the 


mHottr-'-CoUot  jyHerboia,  faUian,  Ue.  atpalUd  from  the  Jacobin  Club  at  the 
&Hon  qf  Robeapiarre.^RobaMierra  denounead  tn  tha  Convention  on  tha  9ih 
mdor  (TJth  July,)  and,qfter  furioua  atruggUa,  arreated,  along  with  hia  brother. 


ConvenHonr^-^oUoi  1 
inaUgoHon 

AnerWiadOr  {  **•»  WVm/fJ   »■■«•«  lytcr  jvrtwm  •MW0g»S«»  w«rB^»«i»t   — w*"^    imfmmm  t*»*  vrwnwy 

(youikon,  and  Saimi  JtuL^Hanrioi,  Commandant  qf  tha  National  Chtard,  arraaUd.^ 
Tarroriata  take  R^ftiga  in  tha  HoUl  da  YiUe^AtUmmt  their  own  Uvea.^Robaapierre 
wounda  hlmae\f—but  Iwoea,  along  with  moat  qf  the  othera,  long  enough  to  be  carried  to 
the  OtttllofHM,  oimI  exeeuied.''-HU  character^  Sirugglee  that  foUowtd  hia  FaU.^ 
Final  DeehrutHan  qfthe  Jaeobwnieal  ayatem^and  return  qf  TranquiUity.Singular 
eolowr  given  to  Society  in  Paria^-^BaU  qfthe  Vietima, 


Thk  nadoT  iie«d  not  be  reminded,  that  the 
three  dittingatahed  chtmpioM  who  SMum- 
ed  the  front  in  the  Jacobin  ranks,  were 
Marat,  Danton,  and  Robeapierre.  The 
firat  waa  poniarded  bj  Chanotte  Corday, 
•n  enthuaiaatie  joang  peraon,  who  had 
noariahed,  in  a  feeling  betwigt  lunacy  and 
heroiam,  tiie  ambition  of  ridding  the  world 
of  a  tyrant  Danton  and  Robespierre,  re- 
duced to  a  Doamvirate,  mifriit  hare  divided 
the  power  betwixt  them.  But  Danton,  far 
the  more  able  and  powerfbl-minded  man, 
could  not  reaiat  temptationa  to  plunder  and 
to  rerel  j  and  Robespierre,  who  took  care 
to  preserve  proof  of  hia  rival's  peculations, 
n  crime  of  a  peculiarly  unpopular  charac- 
ter, and  frooa  which  he  seemed  to  keep  his 
Own  hands  pure,  poeaesaed  thereby  the 
power  of  mining  him  whenever  he  snould 
find  it  OAvenient.  Danton  married  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  became  a  candidate  for  do* 
ineatie  happineaa,  withdraw  himself  for 
some  time  from  state  affairs,  add  auitted 
the  stem  and  menacing  attitude  which  he 
had  presented  to  the  public  during  the  ear- 
lier atoges  of  the  Revolution.  Still  his 
ascendancy,  especially  in  the  Club  of  Cor- 
deliers, 'wah  formidable  enough  to  command 
Robespierre's  constant  attention,  and  keep 
awake  his  envy,  which  was  like  the  worm 
that  dieth  not,  Uiou^h  it  did  not  draw  down 
any  indication  of  his  immediate  and  active 
vengeance.  A  power,  kindred  also  in 
crime,  but  more  within  his  reach  for  the 
moment,  waa  first  to  be  demolished,  ere 
Robespierre  was  to  measure  strength  with 
htsffreat  rival. 

This  third  party  consisted  of  those  who 
had  possessea  themselves  of  official  situa- 
tions in  tlie  Commune  of  Paris,  whose  civic 
audiority,  and  the  implement  which  they 
commanded  ^n  the  Kevulutionary  army, 
commanded  by  Roussin,  gave  them  the 
power  of  marching,  at  a  moment's  warning, 
upon  the  Convention,  or  even  against  the 
Jacobin  Club.  It  is  true,  these  men,  of 
whom  Hebert  Chaumette,  and  others,  were 
leadera,  had  never  abown  the  least  difB- 
-dence  of  Robespierre,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  used  all  means  to  propitiate  hia  favour. 


But  the  man  whom  a  tyrant  feara,  becomes, 
with  little  farther  provocation,  the  object 
of  hia  mortal  enmity.  Robeapierre  watch- 
ed, therefore,  with  vigilance,  the  occoaion 
of  overreaching  and  destroying  this  party^ 
whose  power  he  dreaded ;  and,  aingulor  to 
tell,  he  sought  the  means  of  accomplishing 
their  ruin  in  the  very  extravagance  of  their 
revolutionary  seal,  which  shortly  before  he 
might  have  envied,  as  pushed  farther  than 
his  own.  But  Robespierre  did  not  want 
sense ;  and  he  aaw  with  pleasure  Hebert, 
Chaumette,  and  their  foUowera,  run  into 
such  inordinate  extravaganciea,  as  he 
thought  might  reader  hia  own  interference 
deairable.  even  to  those  who  meat  disliked 
his  princtplea,  most  abhorred  the  patlis  by 
which  he  had  climbed  to  power,  and  most 
feared  the  use  which  he  made  or  it 

It  waa  through  the  aubject  of  religion 
that  this  meaaa  of  ruining  hia  opponento,  as 
he  hoped,  aroae.  A  subiect,  which  one 
would  have  thought  so  inuffbrent  to  eithOT^ 
come  to  be  on  both  sides  the  occasion  of 
quarrel  between  the  Commune  of  Peris  and 
the  Jacobin  leader.  But  there  is  a  fanati- 
cism of  atheism,  as  well  as  of  superstitious 
belief}  and  a  philoaopher  can  harbour  and 
express  as  much  malice  against  these  who 
persevere  in  believing  what  he  is  pleased 
to  denounce  as  unworthy  of  credence,  as 
an  ignorant  and  bigoted  priest  can  bear 
against  a  man  who  cannot  yield  faith  to  dog- 
mata  which  he  thinks  insufficiently  proved. 
Accordingly,  the  throne  being  totally  anni 
hilated,  it  appeared  to  the  philosophers  oC 
the  school  of  Hebert,  (who  was  author  of 
the  most  gross  and  beastly  periodical  paper 
of  the  time,  called  the  Pare  du  Chene,) 
that  in  totally  destroying  such  vestiges  of 
relision  and  public  worship  as  were  still 
retained  by  the  people  of  France,  there  waa 
room  for  a  splendid  triumph  of  liberal  opin- 
ions. It  was  not  enough,  they  said,  for  a 
regenerate  nation  to  have  dethroned  esrthly 
kings,  unless  she  stretched  out  the  arm  of 
dcMnce  towards  those  powers  whicb  su- 
perstition had  represented  as  reigning  ovet 
Doundleaa  space. 

An  unhappy  man,  named  Gebet,  Consti- 
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IMtoml  Bishop  of  Pwit,  wu  broaght  for 
Wtfd  to  plaj  tM  principd  port  in  the  most 
iBpudent  aad  ■cftDdtloQ*  nrce  ever  acted 
la  the  faee  of  a  national  repreaentation. 

It  ia  aaid  that  the  leaden  of  the  scene 
bad  some  difficnltj  in  inducing  ^e  bishop 
to  comply  with  the  task  assigned  him, 
firhichy  affer  all,  be  executed,  not  without 
Mreaent  tears  and  subsequent  remorse.  But 
he  did  play  the  part  prescribed.  He  was 
brought  forward  in  full  procession,  to  de- 
clare to  the  Convention,  that  the  religion 
which  he  had  tau^t  so  many  years,  was,  in 
every  respect,  a  piece  of  priestcraft,  which 
had  no  foundation  either  m  history  or  sa- 
cred truth.  He  disowned,  in  solemn  and 
ciplicit  terms,  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
to  whose  worship  he  hsd  been  consecrated, 
and  devoted  hi juelf  in  fbture  to  the  hom- 
age of  Liberty,  Eouality,  Virtue,  and  Mo- 
rality. He  then  laid  on  the  table  his  Epis- 
copal decorations,  and  received  a  fraternal 
•fflbrace  from  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Several  apostate  priests  followed  the 
•zample  of  this  prelate. 

The  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  churches 
was  seized  upon  and  desecrated ;  procea- 
■iona  entered  the  Convention,  traveatied  in 
prieatly  garments,  and  singing  the  most  nro- 
rane  hymns ;  while  many  of  the  chalices 
and  sacred  vessels  were  applied  by  Chan- 
mette  and  Hebert  to  the  celebration  of  their 
own  impiouB  orgiea.  The  world,  for  the 
first  time,  heard  an  assembly  of  men,  bom 
•ad  educated  in  civilization,  and  assuming 
the  right  to  govern  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
European  nations,''upliil  their  united  voice 
to  deny  the  most  solemn  truth  which  man  V 
■onl  receives,  and  renounce  unanimously 
the  belief  ana  worship  of  a  Deity.  For  a 
short  time  the  same  mad  profanity  continn- 
•d  to  be  acted  upon. 

One  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  insane 
time  stands  unrivalled  for  -absurdity,  con\r 
bined  with  impiety.  The  doors  of  the  Con- 
Tention  were  thrown  open  to  a  band  of  mu- 
sicians:  preceded  by  whom,  the  members 
of  the  Municipal  Body  entered  in  solemn 
procession,  singing  a  hymn  in  praise  of  lib- 
erty, and  escorting,  as  the  object  of  their 
Aiture  worship,  a  veiled  female,  whom  they 
termed  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  Being 
brought  within  the  bar,  she  was  unveiled 
with  great  form,  and  placed  on  the  right 
band  of  the  President ;  when  she  was  gen- 
erally recognised  as  a  dancing-girl  of  the 
Opera,  with  whose  charms  most  of  the  per- 
sons present  were  acquainted  from  her  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  while  the  experi- 
•ace  of  individuals  was  farther  extended. 
To  this  person,  ss  the  fitteit  representative 
of  that  Kesson  whom  they  worshipped,  the 
National  Convention  of  France  rendered 
public  homa^. 

This  impious  and  ridiculous  mummery 
had  a  certain  fashion ;  and  the  instsllation 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was  renewed  and 
imitated  throughout  the  nation,  in  such  pla- 
ces where  the  inhabitants  desired  to  show 
thoaiaelves  equal  to  all  the  heights  of  the 
Revolution.  The  churches  were,  in  most 
districts  of  Fraace,  closed  against  priests 
mi  woiahi^ri— the  beUs  were  brohea 


•ad  cast  into  cannon— the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  destroyed — and  the  Re* 
publican  inscription  over  the  cemeteries, 
declaring  death  to  be  perpetual  sl^p,  an- 
nounced to  those  who  lived  under  that  do- 
minion, that  they  were  to  hope  no  redresa 
-even  in  the  next  world. 

Intimately  connected  with  theie  laws 
affecting  religion,  wss  that  which  reduced 
the  union  of  marriage,  the  most  sacred  en* 
gseement  which  human  beings  c<ui  form, 
and  the  permanence  of  which  leads  most 
strongly  to  the  consolidation  of  society,  to 
the  state  of  a  mere  civil  contract  of  a  tran- 
sitory chsracter,  which  any  two  pers<HM 
might  engage  in,  and  cast  loose  at  pleasure, 
when  their  taste  was  changed,  or  their  ap- 
petite gratified.  If  fiends  had  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  discover  a  mode  of  most 
effectually  destroying  whatever  is  venera- 
ble, gracefbl,  or  permanent  in  domestic  life, 
and  of  obtaining  at  the  same  time  an  assur* 
ance  that  the  mischief  which-  it  was  their 
object  to  create  should  be  perpetrated  from 
one  generation  to  another,  they  could  not 
have  invented  a  more  effectual  plan  than 
the  degradation  of  marriage  into  a  state  of 
mere  occasional  cohabitation,  or  licer.scd 
concubinage.  Sophie  Azaonlt,  an  actress 
famous  for  the  witty  things  she  said,  de- 
scribed the  Republican  marriage  as  the  iJa- 
cramont  of  sdnlteiv. 

These  anti-religioas  and  uiti-social  regu- 
lations did  not  answer  the  nuipose  of  the 
frantic  and  inconsiderate  seuota,  by  whom 
they  had  been  urged  forward.  Hebert  and 
Chaumette  had  outrun  the  spirit  of  tho 
time,  evil  as  that  #as,  and  had  contnved  to 
get  beyond  the  sympathy  even  of  those, 
who,  at  heart  as  vicious  and  criminal  as 
they,  had  still  the  sagacity  to  f^ar,  or  tho 
taste  to  be  disgusted  with,  this  overstrained 
tone  of  outrageous  impiety.  Perhaps  they 
might  have  other  moures  for  condemning 
so  eross  a  display  of  irreligion.  The  most 
guilty  of  men  are  not  desire  as,  generally 
speaxing,  totally  to  disbelieve  and  abandon 
sil  doctrines  of^ religious  faith.  They  can- 
not, if  they  would,  preyent  themselves  fVom 
apprehenaing  a  future  state  of  retribution ; 
and  little  eflect  as  such  feeble  glioiraerins 
of  belief  may  have  on  their  lives,  they  will 
not  in  general  willingly  throw  away  tho 
slight  chance,  that  it  may  be  possible  on 
some  occasion  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  Church  or  to  the  Deity.  This  hope, 
even  to  tiiose  on  whom  it  has  no  salutary 
influence,  resembles  the  confidence  given 
to  a  sailor  during  a  gale  of  wind,  l^  hia' 
knowing  that  there  is  a  port  under  his  lee. 
His  purpose  may  be  never  to  run  for  the 
haven,  or  he  may  judge  there  is  great  im- 
probability that  by  doinff  so  he  should 
reach  it  in  safety ;  yet  still,  such  being  the  . 
case,  he  would  esteem  himself  but  little  in- 
debted to  any  one  mho  should  blot  the  har- 
bour of  refu^  out  of  the  chsrt.  To  all 
those,  who,  in  various  degrees,  received 
and  believed  the  great  truUis  of  religion, 
on  which  those  of  morality  are  dependant, 
the  professors  of  those  wild  sbsnnfities  bo- 
came  objects  of  contempt,  dislike,  hatred^ 
and  punishment. 
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I  of  He- 


Dutoo  raguM  <he  proemdUun 
bert  ttd  nw  pAitotopoen  of  th«  Co 
with  icora  and  ditgatt  However  wicked 
he  bad  ahown  htmaelf,  he  waa  too  wiae  and 
too  proud  to  approve  of  ancb  innpolitic  and 
eenaeleaa  foUjr.  Beaidea,  thia  perpetual 
andermming  whaterer  remained  of  aocial 
(natitationa,  prevented  any  atop  being  put 
to  the  revointaonary  movementBy  which 
Danton,  having  placed  hia  party  at  the  head 
of  affaira.  and  niinaelf  nearly  aa  high  aa  he 
eoald  promiae  to  climb,  waa  now  deairoua 
eboold  be  done. 

Robeapieae  looked  on  theae  extravagant 
proceedinga  with  a  different  and  more 
watchAil  eye.  He  aaw  what  Hebert  and 
bia  aaaociatea  bad  loat  in  popnlarity,  by  af- 
Ibciing  the  doctrinea  of  atheiam  and  utter 
profaneneaa  j  and  be  imagined  a  plan,  fiiat 
ibr  deatroying  theae  Maapbemera,  by  the 
general  eonaent  of  the  nation,  aa  noxioua 
animala,  and  then  of  enlarging,  and;  aa  it 
^eie,  aancttfying  hia  own  power,  bj  once 
more  eonnectiag  n  apirit  of.  devotion  of 
aojie  modified  kind  or  other  with  the  rev- 
olutionary form  of  goventment,  of  which 
be  deaired  to  continue  the  bead. 

It  baa  even  been  auppoaed,  that  Robea- 
pierre'a  eztravagast  attcceaa  in  riaing  ao 
m«icb  above  all  human  eipectation,  had  in- 
duced him  to  entertain  aome  thoughta  of 
acting  the  part  of  a  new  Maboaaet,  in  bring- 
ing back  reli^ona  opinion  into  France^  un- 
der hia  own  direct  aaapicea.  He  ia  aaid  to 
kave  countenanced  in  aecret  the  extravap 
ganciea  of  a  female  called  Catharine  Tbe- 
ot,  or  Theoo,  an  c^ptbuaiaatie  devotee,  whoee 
doetrLiea  leaned  to  Quieliam.  She  waa  a 
kind  of  Joanna  Sonthcote,  and  the  Aaron 
of  her  aeet  waa  Dom  Gerle,  formerly  a  Car- 
tbnaian  monk,  and  remarkable  for  the  mo- 
de in  the 


» Arat  National  Asaembly 
that  the  Catholic  religion  abould  be  racog- 
Bleed  aa  that  of  France.*  Since  that  time 
be  had  become  entirely  deranged.  A  few 
viaionariea  of  both  aezea  attended  aecret 
and  nightly  meetingii,  in  which  Tbeotand 
Dom  uerle  preaided.  Robeapierre  waa  re- 
cogniaed  by  them  aa  one  of  the  elect,  and  ia 
aaid  to  have  favoured  their  auperatitioua 
doctrinea.  Bat  whether  the  Dictator  aaw 
In  them  anything  more  than  toola,  which 
might  be  applied  to  hia  own  puipoae,  there 
neema  no  poaitive  authority  to  decide.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  religioua  opiniona  he 
migbt  have  imbibed  himaelf,  or  have  be- 
come deairoua  of  infuaing  into  the  aUte, 
thev  were  not  auch  aa  were  qualified  to 
piodiiy  either  hia  ambition,  hia  jealouay,  or 
hia  love  of  blood.  ' 

The  power  of  Hebert,  Chaumette,  and 
of  the  Community  of  Paria  waa  now  ripe 
for  deatruction.  Rouaain,  with  the  other 
anned  aatellitea  of  the  revolutionaiy  army, 
bullied  indeed,  and  apdce  about  taking  tlie 
part  oC  ihe  magiatracy  nf  Paria  againat  the 
Convention }  but  though  they  bad  the  maa- 
ter  and  active  raffiana  attll  at  their  aervice, 
they  could  no  lonser  command  the  Ions  aa- 
Ue  columna  of  pikea,  which  uaed  to  follow 
bnd  back  them,  and  without  wboae  aid  they 

*  ft«aTU 


feared  they  aaigbt  not  be  found  equal  ia 
number  to  face  the  National  Guard.  So 
early  aa  S7th  December  179S,  we  find 
Chanmette  expceaaing  himaelf  to  the  Com- 
mune aa  one  who  had  fallen  on  evil  timea 
and  evil  daya.  He  brought  forward  evi- 
dence to  ahow,  tbai  it  waa  not  he  who  had 
conducted  the  ioatallation  of  the  Goddeaa 
of  Reaaon  iu  hia  native  citv  of  Nevera ;  and 
be  complaina  heavily  of  hia  lot,  that  the 
halla  were  crowded  with  women  denumd- 
ing  the  liberty  of  their  buabanda,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutiona- 
ry Societiea.  It  waa  plain  that  a  change 
waa  taking  ptace  in  the  political  atmoaphere, 
when  Chaumette  waa  oblized  to  vindicate 
himaelf  from  the  impiety  which  uaed  to  be 
his  boaat,  and  waa  aabiected  beaidea  to  fe- 
male reproach  for  hia  republican  zeal,  in 
impriaoniiig  and  deatroying  a  few  tbouaaod 
auapected  persona. 

Thia  apirit  of  reaction  iocreaaed,  and  waa 
atrengthened  by  Robespierre's  inAuence 
now  urowD  into  the  acale  againat  the  Com- 
mune. The  principal  leaders  in  the  Com- 
mune, many  of  whom  seem  to  have  been 
foreigners,  and  among  the  reat  the  celebrat- 
ed Anacharaia  Clootz,  w^e  arreated.* 

The  caae  of  theae  men  waa  aingular,  and 
would  have  been  worthy  of  pity  had  it  ap« 
plied  to  any  but  auch  worthleaa  wretches. 
They  were  accused  of  almost  eveqr  spe- 
ciea  of  crime  which  seemed  such  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Sans-Culotte.  Much  there  waa 
which  could  be  only  understood  metaphysi- 
cally^ much  there  waa  of  literal  faUenood, 
but  little  or  nothing  like  a  distinct  or  well- 
grounded  accusation  of  a  specific  criminal 
fact.  The  charge  bore,  that  they  were  aa- 
aociatea of  P^tt  and  Cobourg;  and  had  com-  ^ 
bined  a^^nat  the  aovereiffnty  of  the  peo- 
ple—loadei  them  with  the  intention  of 
starving  thereby  Paria — ^with  that  of  ridi- 
culing the  Convention,  by  a  act  of  puppeta 
dreaaed  op  to  imitate  that  acarce  leaa  pas- 
aive  Aaaembly — and  much  more  to  the 
aame  purpoae,  conaiating  of  allecptiooa  that 
were  totally  unimportant^  or  totolljr  unprov- 
ed. But  nothing  was  aaid  of  their  rivalry 
to  Robespierre,  which  waa  the  true  cauae 
of  tlieir  trial,  and  aa  tittle  of  their  revolu- 
tionary murdera,  being  the  ground  on 
which  they  reallv  deserred  their  fate^ 
Something  waa  talked  of  pillage,  at  which 
Rouasin,  the  commandant  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  lost  all  patience.  "  Do  they 
talk  to  me  of  pilfering  V  be  aaya— "  Dare 
thev  accuse  auch  a  man  aa  I  am  or  a  theft 
of  bed  and  body  linen  7  Do  they  bring 
againat  me  a  charge  of  petty  larceny-— 
againat  me  who  have  had  all  their  throats  at 
my  diapoaalT" 

Phe  accuaed  persona  were  convicted  and 
executed,  to  the  number  of  nineteen.  From 
that  time  the  eity  of  Paria  lost  the  meana 
of  being  ao  pre-eminent  in  th|}  affaira  of 
France,  aa  her  Commune  bad  formerly  ren-  . 
deredher.  The  power  of  the  magistncywaa  I 
much  broken  by  the  reduction  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Armv,  which  the  Convention  die- 
aolved  aa  leviea  upon  Adae  principlea,  and 
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M  being  nthar  a  metro|K>litaii  tliaa  a  na- 
tional  force,  and  one  which  waa  eaaily  ap- 
plied to  serre  the  panxwei  of  a  party. 

The  HebertiBia  being  removed,  Robei- 
pterre  had  yet  to  combat  and  defeat  a  more 
fbnnidable  adversary.  The  late  conspira- 
tpra  had  held  aaaociations  with  the  club  of 
Cordeliers,  with  which  Danton  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  particular  relations,  but  they  had 
not  experienced  his  support,  which  in  poli- 
cy he  ought  to  have  extended  to  them.  He 
had  begun  to  separate  his  partv  and  his 
views  too  distinctly  from  his  old  flriends 
and  old  proceedinss.  He  imaffined,  falsely 
as  it  proved,  that  nis  bark  could  sail  as  tn- 
nmphantly  upon  waves  composed  only  of 
water,  as  on  those  of  blood.  He  and  oth- 
ers seem  to  have  been  seized  with  a  loath- 
ing against  these  continued  acts  of  cruelty, 
as  if  they  had  been  gorged  and  nauseated  by 
the  constant  repetition.  Danton  spoke  o^ 
mercy  and  pardon ;  and  his  partisan,  Ca- 
miUe  Desmottlins,  in  a  very  inf^enioos  parody 
upon  Tacitus,  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  tyrants  and  informers  or  the  French  Jac- 
obin government,  and  those  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  Court.  The  parallels  were  most 
ably  drawn,  and  Robespierre  and  his  sgents 
might  read  their  own  charsclers  in  those  of 
the  most  odious  wretches  of  that  odious 
time.  From  these  aggressions  Danton 
seemed  to  meditate  the  pMurt  which  Tallien 
afterwards  adopted,  of  destroying  Robes- 
pierre and  his  power,  and  aubstituting  a 
mode  of  government  which  should  show 
eome  regard  at  least  to  life  and  to  firoperty. 
But  he  was  too  late  in  making  his  move- 
ment; Robespierre  was  beforehand  with 
faim  ;  and,  ouv^he  morning  of  the  31st  of 
March,  the  Parisians  and  the  members  of  the 
Convention  hardly  dared  whisper  to  each 
other,  that  Danton,  whose  name  had  been 
as  formidable  as  the  sound  of  the  toep'n,  had 
been  arrested  like  any  poor  ex-noble,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  tatal  lictors. 

There  was  no  end  of  exclamation  and 
sronder;  for  Danton  was  the  ipeat  apostle, 
the  very  Mahomet  of  Jacobinism.  His  gi- 
^tie  stature,  his  huge  and  ferocious  phys- 
iognomy, his  voice  which  struck  terror  in 
its  notes  of  distant  thurfder,  and  the  ener- 
gies of  talent  and  vehemence  mingled, 
which  supplied  that  voice  with  language 
worthy  or  its  deep  tones,  were  such  as  be- 
came the  prophet  of  that  horrible  and  fear- 
ful sect.  Marat  was  a  madman,  raised  into 
consequence  only*  by  circumstances, — Ro- 
bespierre a  cold,  creeping,  ealoulatinff  hyp- 
ocrite, whose  malignity  resembled  that  of 
a  palti7  and  second-rate  fiend,— but  Danton 
was  a  character  for  Shakspeare  or  Schiller 
to  have  drawn  in  all  its  broad  lights  and 
shades ;  or  Brace  could  have  sketched  from 
him  a  yet  grander  Raa  Michael  than  he  of 
Ti^.  His  passions  were  a  hurricane, 
which,  furious,  regardless,  and  desolating 
in  its  course,  had  yet  its  intervals  of  sun- 
shin^  and  repose.  Neither  sood  by  nature, 
nor  just  by  principle  or  political  calcula- 
tion, men  were  often  surprised  ^at  finding 
ho  still  possessed  some  feelings  of  generos- 
ity, and  eonse  tendency  even  towards  mag- 
-lUPtmity.    Early  habita  of  profligate  indni 


gence,  the  most  complete  itifler  of  human 
virtue,  and  his  implication  at  the  besinninff 
of  his  career  with  the  wretched  faction  of 
Orleans,  made  him,  if  not  a  worse,  certainly 
a  meaner  villain  than  nature  had  designed 
him  J  for  his  pride  must  have  saved  him 
from  much,  which  he  yielded  to  from  the 
temptations  of  gross  indulgence,  and  from 
t^  sense  of  narrow  circumstances.  Still 
when  Danton  fell  under  Robespierre,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  mousing-owl  had  hawked 
at  and  struck  an  eagle,  or  at  least  a  high- 
soaring  vulture.  His  avowed  associatea 
lamented  him  of  course  ;  nay,  Legendre 
and  others,  by  undertaking  his  defence  in 
the  Convention,  and  arrogating  for  him  the 
merit  of  those  violent  measures  which  had 
paved  the  way  to  the  triumph  of  Jacobin* 
um,  showed  more  consiatencv  in  their 
friendship  than  these  ferocious  aemagogues 
manifested  on  any  other  occasion. 

Danton,  before  his  fall,  seemed  to  have 
lost  much  of  his  sagacitv  aa  well  as  enersy. 
He  had  full  warning  of  Lis  danger  from  La 
Croix,  Wcstermann,  and  others,  yit  took 
no  stfsps  either  for  escape  or  defence, 
though  either  seemed  in  his  power.  Sf ill 
his  courage  was  in  no  degree  abated,  or  his 
haughty  spirit  tamed  j  although  he  seemed 
to  submit  passively  to  his  fate  with  the 
disheartening  conviction,  which  oflen  un- 
mans great  criminals,  that  his  hour  waa 
come. 

Dantoa's  process  was,  of  course,  a  short 
one.  He  and  his  comradea,  Camilla  Dea 
moulins,  Westermann,  and  La  Croix,  wera 
drsj^ged  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
a  singular  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  Girondist,  Boyer  Fonfrede.  This 
man  had  exclaimed  to  Danton,  under  whose 
auspices  that  engine  of  arbitrary  power  waa 
established,  **  You  insist,  then,  upon  eroct- 
ing  this  arbitrary  jnd^ent-seat  7  Be  it  so  ; 
and,  like  the  tormentmff  engine  devised  by 
Phalaris,  may  it  not  fail  to  consume  its  in- 
ventors 1"  As  judges,  witnesses,  accosers. 
and  guards,  Danton  was  now  surrounded 
by  those  who  had  been  too  humble  to  as- 
pire to  be  companions  of  bis  atrocities,  and 
beld  themselves  sufficiently  koaeuMd  io 
becoming  his  agenta.  They  looked  o»  hia 
UBstooping  pride  and  unshaken  courage,  as 
timid  spectators  upon  a  lion  in  a  cage,  while 
thev  still  doubt  tne  security  of  the  ban, 
and  have  little  confidence  in  their  own  per- 
sonal safety.  He  answered,  to  the  formal 
interrogatories  concerning  his  name  and 
dwelling,  "  My  dwelling  will  be  soon  with 
annihilation— 4ny  name  will  live  in  the 
Pantheon  of  History.''  Camille  Desmon- 
lins,  Heranlt  les  Sechelles,  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine,  men  ofconsiderable  literary  talent,  and 
amongst  the  few  Jacobins  who  nad  any  real 

Eretension  to  such  accomplishments,  snared 
is  fate.  Westermann  was  also  numbered 
with  them,  the  same  officer  who  directed 
the  attack  on  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleriea 
en  10th  August,  and  who  afterwards  waa 
distinguished  by  so  many  victories  and 
defcau  in  La  Vend^,  that  he  was  called* 
from  hia  activity,  the  scourge  of  that  dia- 

Their  accusation  was,  as  u  all  such  caa* 
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M  at  th«  period;  an  oUa  podrida,  if  we  can 
be  allowed  the  eipreMion,  in  which  erory 
criminal  intfrediont  waa  mixed  up :  but  ao 
incoherently  minsled  and  astombled  to- 
Ifether,  so  inconeietent  with  each  other, 
and  so  obacarely  detailed  in  the  charge 
and  in  the  proof,  that  it  wna  plain  that  ma- 
lignant falsehood  had  made  the  gruel  thick 
and  slab.  Had  Danton  been  condemned 
for  his  real  crimea,  the  doom  ou^t,  la 
justice,  to  haTC  inrolred  juU,^,  jurora, 
witnesses,  and  most  of  the  spectators  in 
the  court. 

Robespierre  became  mnch  alarmed  for 
the  issue  of  the  trial.  The  Convention 
showed  reviving  signs  of  apirit ;  and  when 
a  revolutionary  deputation  demanded  at  the 
bar,  **  that  death  should  be  the  order  of  the 
day/'  and  reminded  them,  that,  "  had  they 
granted  the  moderate  demand  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  heads,  when  requested  by 
the  philanthropic,  and  now  canonized  Ma- 
rat, they  would  have  saved  the  republic  the 
wars  or  La  Vend^,"  they  were  received 
with  disconniging  mnnnure.  Tallien,  the 
president,  informed  them,  ''that  not  death, 
br.t  justice,  was  the  order  of  the  day  j^'  and 
the  petitioners,  notwithstanding  the  patri- 
otic turn  of  their  modest  request,  were 
driven  fh>m  the  bar  with  execrations. 

This  looked  ill ;  but  the  power  of  Robea- 
pierre  waa  still  predominant  with  the  Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal,  and  alter  a  aallant,  and 
unusually  long  defence,  (of  whicn  no  notice 
was  permitted  to  ^pear  in  the  Moniteur,) 
Danton  and  his  aasociatea  were  condemn- 
ed^ and  carried  to  inatant  execvtioo.  They 
maintaiiied  their  firmneaa,  or  rather  harden- 
edneas  of  character,  to  the  last ;  and  when 
Danton  observed  Fabre  d'Eglantine  begin- 
ning to  look  gloomy,  he  cheered  him  with 
a  p\«y  on  words :  "  Courage,  my  friend," 
he  said,  in  his  deep,  sullen  tone  of  voice, 
**  we  are  dl  about  to  take  up  yetvr  trade^ 
iVbus  oXkmufaiTt  de0  vera."  The  aoffereva 
nn  this  occasion,  were  men  whose  aeconi- 
plishments  and  talents  attracted  a  higher 
degree  of  sympathy,  than  that  which  had 
been  given  to  the  equally  eloquent  but  less 
successful  Girondiats.  Even  honest  men 
looked  on  the  fate  of  Danton  with  some  re- 
gret, as  when  a  furious  bull  is  slain  with  a 
alight  blow  by  a  crafty  Tauridor ;  and  many 
men  of  gooJ  feelings  had  hoped,  that  the 
e«ase  of  order  and  security  might  at  least 
have  been  benefited  in  some  di^ree,  by  his 
obtaining  the  victory  in  .a  struggle  with 
Robespierre.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  followed  the  fortunea  of  the  latter, 
conceived  hia  power  had  been  rendered 
permanent,  by  the  overthro^r  of  his  last  and 
most  formidable  rival,  and  exalted  in  pro- 
portion. Both  were  deceived  in  their  cal- 
culations The  predominance  of  such  a 
man  as  Danton,  might  possibly  have  pro- 
tracted the  reign  of  Jacobinism,  even  by 
rendering  it  somewhat  more  endurable  ; 
but  the  permanent,  at  least  the  ultimate, 
auccesa  of  Robespierre,  was  becoming  mora 
vnpoBsible,  fVom  the  repeated  decimations 
to  which  his  jealousy  suMected  his  party. 
He  was  like  the  wild  ohief^  Lope  d' Aguirre, 
whoee  atery^a  ao  well  toM  Uy  Soathey, 


who,  deaeendinff  the  gieat  river  Orellaaa 
with  a  party  of  buccaneers,  cut  off  on« 
pirt  of  his  followers  after  anotlior,  in 
doubt  of  their  fidelity,  ubtil  the  remainder 
saw  no  chance  for  escaping  a  similar  fata, 
unless  by  being  beforehand  with  their  lead* 
er  in  murder. 

-Alluding  to  Rcibespierre's  having  been  tbo 
inetrameot  of  hia  destruction,  Danton  had 
himself  exclaimed,  "  The  cowardly  pol- 
troon !  I  am  the  only  person  who  could  liave 
commanded  induence  enough  to  save  him." 
And  the  event  showed  that  he  spoke  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  the  approach 
of  fate  haa  been  aometimes  thought  to 
confer. 

In  fact,  Robespierre  was  much  isolated 
by  the  destruction  of  tlie  party  of  Hebert, 
and  still  more  bv  that  of  Danton  and  hia 
foUowera.  He  nsd,  ao  to  speak,  scarped 
away  the  ground  which  he  occupied,  until 
he  had  scarce  left  himaelf  atanaing-room  j 
and,  detested  by  honest  men,  he  had  alien- 
ated, by  his  aucceaaive  cruelties,  even  the 
knaves  who  would  otherwise  have  adhered 
to  him  for  their  own  safety.  All  now  look- 
.ed  on  him  with  fear,  and  none  dared  hope 
at  the  hands  of  the  DtcUtor  a  better  boon 
than  that  which  is  promised  to  Ovtis,  that 
he  ahould  be  the  last  devoured. 

It  was  at  thia  period  that  Robespierre 
conceived  the  idea  of  reversing  the  profan- 
ities of  Chaumette,  Hebert,  and  the  athe- 
ists, by  professing  a  public  belief  in  Co 
existence  of  a  Deity.  Thia,  he  conceived^ 
would  :it  once  be  a  aacrifice  to  public  opin> 
iOA^  and,  aa  he  hoped  to  musnm  it,  a  new 
and  potent  spring,  to  be  naovod  by  his  own 
finger.  In  a  word,  he  aeems  to  have  de- 
aipied*to  unite,  with  his  power  in  the  state, 
the  character  of  High  Pontiff  of  the  new 
faith. 

Aa  the  oigan  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
SafetT,  Robespierre,  by  a  speech  of  great 
length,  and  extremely  dull,  undertook  the 
conversion  of  the  French  nation  from  infi- 
delity. Upon  all  soch  occasions  he  had 
reooorse  to  that  gross  flattery,  which  waa 
his  great,  rarely-failing,  fed  almost  solo 
receipt  for  popularity.  He  began  by  assur- 
ing them,  tnat,  in  her  lights,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  her  improvement,  France  had  pre- 
ceded the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  march  of  at 
least  two  thousand  yeara ;  and  that,  cxiat- 
mg  among  the  ordinaxy  nationa  of  tbm 
world,  she  appeared  to  belong  to  another 
nee  of  beiiiipi.  Still  he  thought  aome  be- 
lief in  a  Deity  wottld*do  her  no  harm.  Then 
he  was  again  hurried    away  by  his  elo- 

Suenoe,  or  which  we  eonnot  heip  giving  a 
teral  specimen,  to  show  at  how  little  es* 
Cnse  or  sense,  taste,  or  talent,  a  man  may 
heM  an  exeoUent  orator,  and  beoomo 
dictator  of  a  great  nation  :— 

"Yea, the  deHeious  land  which  we  in- 
habit, and  which  Nature  careaaes  with  ao 
much  predilection,  is  nwde  to  be  the  do- 
OMin  of  liberty  and  of  happiness ;  and  that 
people,  at  once  so  open  to  fee.Mng  and  to 
generona  pnde,  are  bom  for  i^lory  and  for 
virtue.  O  m;r  native  country !  if  fortune  had 
canaed  my  birth  in  some  region  remote  from 
thy  ahevea,  I  would  not  the  leaa  h%T«  adt- 
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dfBMiA  eoMlut  pnyen  to  Beaveii  in  thy 
iMhalf,  ud  would  hare  wept  over  tbe  reci- 
tal (rf*  thy  combats  and  thy  virtoes.  My 
Mill  woiud  have  followed  with  reatlem  ar- 
dour every  change  in  thia  eventful  Revolu- 
tion—I  would  have  envied  the  lot  of  thy 
aativea  of  thy  representativea.  But  I  am 
myaelf  a  native  or  France— I  am  myaelf  a 
pesentatlve.  Intosicating  rapture  !~0 
■luiiime  people,  receive  the  aacrifice  of  my 
entire  being !  Happv  ia  he  who  is  born  in 
the  midat  of  thee !  More  happy  be  who 
can  Ut  down  Ilia  life  for  thy  welftre  !''* 

Such  waa  the  langnage  which  thia  great 
demagogne  held  to   the   aublime  people 

whoaelivt "  " 

fifty  perdar      . 

were  ao  well  projected  in  peraon  and  prop- 


he  diapoaod  of  at  the  rate  of 
r,  regular  task-work  5  and  who 


erty,  that  no  man  dared  cau  his  hat  his  own, 
or  answer  for  ten  minutes'  space  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  head  that  wore  it.  Much  there 
was.  also,  about  the  rashness  of  the  wor- 
•hipperaof  Resson,  whose  steps  he  accuses 
•of  being  too  premature  in  her  cause — much 
■bout  fingland  and  Mr.  Pit^  who^  he  says 
fasted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France,  as  they  wore 
mourning  for  Capet  and  bis  wife.  But  the 
summary  of  this  extraordinary  oration  was 
n  string  of  decrees,  commeocinff  with  ade- 
daration  that  the  Republic  of  France  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  in  the  precise  form  in  which  the 
grand  nation  'might  have  recognised  the 
government  of  a  co-ordinate  siate.  Tbe 
other  decrees  established  the  nature  of  the 
worship  to  be  rendered  to  the  Great  Being 
whom  theae  frail  atoms  had  restored  to  his 
place  in  their  thoughts  -,  and  this  was  to  be 
ezprewed  by  dedicating  a  day  in  each  de- 
cade to  some  peculiar  and  estahlished  Vir- 
tue, with  hymns  and  processions  in  due 
honour  of  it,  approaching  as  near  to  Pafui- 
ism  ss  could  well  be  accomplished.  The 
last  decree  appointed  a  ffcte  to  be  given  in 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  as 
the  nation  might  have  celebrated  by  public 
rejoicings  a  paciiication  with  some  neigh- 
bouring power. 

The  speech  was  received  with  servile  ap- 
plause by  the  Convention.  Couthon,  with 
affected  enthusiasm,  demanded  that  not  on- 
ly the  speech  should  bo  published  in  the 
osual  form,  by  supplyins  each  member  with 
aia  copies,  but  that  the  plan  should  be  trans- 
lated into  aH  languages,  and  dispersed 
Ihrou^  the  universe. 

The  conducting  of  this  heathen  mumme 
rv,  which  was  substituted  for  every  external 
aign  of  rational  devotion,  was  intrusted  to 
tbe  genius  of  the  painter,  David  j  and  had 
it  not  been  that  the  daring  blasphemy  of  the 
pnrpose  threw  a  chill  upon  the  sense  of  rid- 
icaie,  it  wss  scarcely  matched  as  a  masque- 
nds  even  by  the  memorable  proecsslon 
conducted  by  the  notorious  Orator  of  the 


*  WksQ  ws  read  tueh  roissrabls  •talF^  snd  oon- 
Stdor  ths  erinst  which  Buch  oratory  ooeatifloed,  it 
rsmindi  us  of  the  oolnioa  oTs  MsboaMdan  doelor, 
%ho  aanmd  Braes  that  the  fiDgial,  or  Antiehriat, 
was  to  appsar  in  ths  form  of  an  aan,  and  that  nnil- 
tltudas  were  to  follow  him  to  hall,  aurasted  by  ths 
lieafhishrayiRt^ 

Vol.  I.      '  U% 


Human  Race.*  There  vras  a  general  mus- 
ter of  all  Paris,  divided  into  buids  of  young 
wpmen  and  matrons,  and  old  men  and 
youths,  with  oaken  boughs  and  drawn 
sw3rds,  and  ail  other  emblems  appertaining 
to  their  different  ages.  They  were  preced- 
ed by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
having  their  hands  fUll  of  esrs  of  com,  ana 
spices,  and  fraito ;  while  RobespieiTe,  their 
president,  clad  in  a  sort  of  purlpe  garment, 
moved  apart  and  alone,  and  played  the  pait 
of  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

After  marching  up  and  down  through  the 
streets,  to  the  sound  of  doggral  hymns,  the 
procession  drew  up  in  the  gardens  or  tbe 
Tuilleries,  before  some  fireworks  which  had 
been  prepared,  and  Robespierre  made  a 
speech,  entirely  addreasedto  the  bystandera, 
without  a  word  either  of  prayer  or  invoca- 
tion. His  acknowledgment  of  a  Divinity 
was,  it  seems,  limited  to  a  mere  admission 
in  point  of  fact,  and  involved  no  worship 
of  the  great  Being,  whose  existenoe  he  at 
length  condescended  to  own.  He  had  no 
sooner  made  hia  offering,  than  fire  was  set 
to  some  figures  dressed  up  to  resemble 
Atheism,  Ajnbition,  E^tism,  and  other  evil 
principles.  The  young  men  then  brandish- 
ed their  weapons,  the  old  patted  them  on 
the  head,  the  girU  fiung  about  their  flow- 
ers, and  the  matrona  flourished  iioft  their 
children,  all  as  it  had  been  set  down*  in  Da- 
vid's programme.  And  this  scene  of  maskr 
ing  was  to  pass  for  the  repentance  of  a  oreat 
people  turning  themselves  acain  to  uie  Dei- 
ty, whoae  worship  thev  had  forsaken,  and 
whose  being  they  had  denied ! 

I  will  ^[Mal — ^not  to  a  aincere  Christian 
—hut  to  any  philoaopher  forming  such  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  as  even  mere 
unsssisted  reason  can  attain  to,  whether 
there  doea  not  appear  more  impiety  in  Ro* 
bespierre's  mode  of  acknowledging  the  Di- 
vinity, than  in  Hebert'a  horrible  avowal  of 
direct  Atheism  T 

The  procession  did  not,  in  common 
phrase,  take  with  the  people :  it  produced 
no  striking  effecU-ewakened  no  deep  feel- 
ing. By  Catholics  it  was  regarded  with- 
horror,  by  wise  men  of  every  or  no  princi- 
ple as  ndiculous}  and  there  were  politi- 
cians, who,  under  the  disguise  of  this  re- 
ligious ceremony,  pretended  to  detect  fur- 
ther and  deeper  schemes  of  tbe  dictator 
Robespierre.  Even  in  the  course  of  the 
procession,  threats  and  murmurs  had  reach- 
ed his  ears,  which  the  impatient  resentment 
of  the  friends  of  Danton  was  unable  to  sup- 
press :  and  he  saw  plainly  that  he  most 
again  oetake  himself  to  the  task  of  murder, 
and  dispose  of  Tallien,  Col  lot  d'Herbois, 
and  others,  as  h<i  had  done  successively  of 
Hebcrt  and  Danton  himself,  or  else  hi3 


*  Pbor  Aaacharsit  Ckwls.  He  had  been  expollod 
ftom  tho  Jacobia  Club  aa  a  Pnuwian,  an  ox-noHlot 
and,  what  Dtrhaps  was  not  prsriotudy  nispecled,  a 
person  of  mtaae  enough  to  be  JndjMd  an  aristo- 
crat. HM^ealollhnoawasbeinfaHobcrtlfll.  sn4 
he  raflhred  aceordiqglj  with  tlM^  leaden  or  that 
party«— Tbif  nets  was  rather  nnneeeanryi  b«t 
Anaehanii  Cloets  was,  in  point  of  absttrdity,  ono 
of  ths  nuMt  ittuaitsible  peisoae^  in  the  RsTobfe. 
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rormer  TictoriM  wo«ld  b«t  toad  to  hit  Anal 

rain. 

MeaBwfaile  Um  den>oC,whoM  looksnide 
•▼an  Um  democnrtsoT'IliaMowtaui  tfem- 
ble.  wImh  directed  opoa  them,  ahraak  him- 
Mlf  berore  the  wprehended  preecnee  of  a 
young  Omalo.  Ceeile  Regnandy  a  girl,  and, 
aa  it  would  aeem.  unarmed,  eaaie  to  hia 
hovae  and  demanaed  to  aee  Robeapierre. 
Her  manner  esciting  aome  aupicioD,  ehe 
wan  aeised  upon  br  the  body-guard  of  Jaco- 
bina,  who  day  and  night  watched  the  den 
i>f  the  tyrant,  amidat  riot  and  blaephtmy, 
yrhiXt  he  endeavonzed  to  aleop  under  the 
•  necurity  of  their  neigfaboorhood.  When 
the  yoang  woman  waa  brought  before  the 
RoToltttionary  Tribunal,  ahe  would  rotom 
no  anawer  to  the  queetiona  reapecting  her 
purpoae,  eicepting  that  ahe  wished  to  eee 
^what  a  tyrant  was  like."  She  waa  con- 
demned to  the  guillotine  of  coarse  ;  and 
about  aixty  persoin  were  eiecuted  as  aa«o- 
cintea  of  a  conapiracy,  which  waa  nerer 
proTedL  by  deed  or  woid,  to  have  eiiited  at 
all.  Tlie  victima  were  dirawn  at  hasard  out 
of  the  priaona,  where  moat  of  them  had 
been  confined  for  montha  previoua  to  the 
•Treat  cf  Ceeile  Regnaud,  on  whose  ac- 
count they  were  represented  as  suffering.* 
Many  have  thought  the  crime  entirely  im- 
aginaiy,  and  only  invented  by  Robespierre, 
to  represent  his  person  aa  endangered  by 
the  plota  of  the  aristocracy,  and  attach  to 
himaclf  a  part  at  least  of  the  consequence, 
which  Marat  had  acquired  by  the  act  oi 
Charlotte  Corday. 

A  few  weeks  brought  on  a  atemer  en- 
'counter  than  that  of  the  auppoaed  female 
aaaasaia.  The  Terrorista  were  divided 
among  themselrea.  The  choaen  and  an- 
cient Danda  of  the  10th  August,  2d  Septem- 
ber, 31th  May,  and  other  remarkable  peri- 
ods of  the  Revolution,  continued  attached 
to  the  Jacobins,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  adhered  to  Robespierre ;  it 
was  there  his  strength  consisted.  On  the 
other  hand,  Tallien,  Barras,  Legend~e, 
Fouch^,  and  other  of  the  Mountain  part;^, 
remembered  Danton,  and  feared  for  a  simi- 
lar fate.  The  Convention  at  large  were 
cure  to  embrace  any  course  which  promised 
to  free  them  from  Uieir  present  thraldom. 

The  people  themselves  were  beginning 
to  be  less  passive.  They  no  longer  saw 
the  train  of  victims  pass  daily  to  the  gnlllo- 
tinc,  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  with 
Stupid  wonder,  or  overwhelming  fear,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  aullenncss  of 
man:feat  resentment,  that  waited  but  an  op- 
portunity to  display  itself.  The  citizens  m 
the  Rue  St.  Honors  shut  up  their  shops  at 
the  hours  when  the  fatal  tumbrils  passed 
'to  the  scene  of  death,  and  that  whole  quar- 
ter of  the  city  was  covered  with  gloom. 


*  This  onlisard-of  iniquitv  i«  ststad  in  tho  re- 
port of  ths  eoteaiittoo  appoiuted  to  osuoina  Ko- 
bsspiorre's  papers,  of  which  Courtois  wu  tlio  r&- 
portsf.  It  II  rather  a  eurions  circoautance  that, 
about  the  time  of  Ceeile  Regnaud'i  adventure, 
there  appeared,  at  a  masked  ball  at  London,  a 
character  dresMd  like  the  spectre  of  Charlotte  Omt- 
day,  eome,  as  the  said,  to  seek  Robespierre,  and 
hiiliet  on  bun  the  doom  of  Marat. 


Theae  omtnoua  feelinga  were  obaerved^ 
and  the  fatal  engine  waa  removed  to  a  aaon 
obacure  aituation  at  the  Barrier  de  la  Trone, 
near  the  Fauzbourg  Saint  Antoine,  to  the 
inhabitanta  of  whicn  it  waa  thought  a  daily 
apectacle  of  thia  natore  muat  m  an  inter- 
eating  relief  fVom  labour.  But  even  the 
people  of  that  turbulent  suburb  had  loat 
aome  of  their  Republican  seal— the  men'e 
feelinga  were  dtered.  They  «aw,  indeed, 
blood  atream  in  such  quantities,  thaic  it  waa 
neceaaary  to  make  an  artificial  conduit  to 
carry  it  off  5  but  they  did  not  feel  that  they, 
orthoae  belonging  to  them,  received  any 
advantagea  from  ue  nnmber  of  victims, 
daily  immolatedj,  aa  they  were  assured,  in 
their  behalf.  The  constant  efitesion  of 
blood,  without  plunder  or  license  to  give  it 
sest,  disgusted  them,  aa  it  would  have  dia- 
gusted  all  but  literal  cannibals^  to  whose 
sustenance,  indeed,  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal would  have  contributed  plentifully. 

Robespierre  saw  all  this  increasing  un« 
popularity  with  much  anxiety.  He  plainly 
perceived  that,  strong  as  its  impulse  was, 
the  stimulus  of  terror  began  to  lose  its  ef- 
fect on  the  popular  mind ;  and  he  resolved 
to  give  it  novelty,  not  by  changing  Ae 
character  of  his  system,  but  by  varying  the 
mode  of  its  application.  Hitherto,  men 
had  only  been  eaecnted  for  political  crimes, 
although  the  circle  had  been  ao  vagaely 
drawn,  and  capable  of  suoh  estenaion  when 
desired,  that  the  law  regarding  suspected 
persons  was  alone  capable  of  desolating  a 
whole  conntry.  But  if  the  penalty  of  death 
were  to  be  inflicted  for  religious  and  moral 
delinquencies,  aa  well  ss  for  crimes  direct- 
ed affainst  the  state,  it  would  at  once  throw 
the  nves  of  thousands  at  his  disposal,  upon 
whom  he  could  have  no  ready  iiold  on  po- 
litical motives,  and  might  support,  at  the 
same  time,  his  newly  assumed  caaracter  aa 
a  reformer  of  manners.  He  would  alao 
thus  escape  the  disagreeable  and  embar- 
rassing necessity,  of  drawing  lines  of  dis- 
tinction betwixt  his  own  conduct  and  that 
of  the  old  friends  whom  he  found  it  conven- 
ient to  sacrifice.  He  could  not  say  be  waa 
less  a  murderer  than  the  rest  of  his  associ- 
ates, but  he  might  safely  plead  more  exter- 
nal decency  of  morals,  nis  own  manners 
had  always  been  reserved  and  austere ;  and 
what  a  triumph  would  it  have  been,  had  the 
laws  permitted  him  the  benefit  of  slaying 
Danton,  not  under  that  political  character 
which  could  hardly  be  oistingiiished  frooi 
his  own,  but  on  account  of  the  gross  pecu- 
lation and  debauchery,  which  none  could 
impute  to  the  austere  and  incorruptible 
Rdoespierre. 

His  subordinate  agents  began  riready  to 
point  to  a  reformation  of  manners.  Payan, 
who  succeeded  Hebert  in  the  important 
station  of  Procureur  to  the  Commune  of  the 
metropolis,  had  already  adopted  a  very  dif- 
ferent line  from  his  predecessor,  whose 
style  derived  energy  by  printing  at  full 
length  the  foulest  oaths,  and  most  beastly  ei- 

KBsstons,  used  by  the  refuse  of  the  people, 
yan,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  direct  oppoai-. 
tion  to  Pere  Duchesne,  is  found  gravely  ad  ' 
vising  w|th  the  Commune  of  Faria,  on  % 
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of  pnvealiBg  the  ezpotiflg  licentioat 
nta  and  workt  to  sale,  to  the  evident 

er  of  corrupting  the  rising  ffeneration. 

lere  exists  s«so  a  carious  adoress  from 
the  Conrention^  which  tends  to  erince  a 
*  nimilar  parpose  in  the  fraroer,  Robespierre. 
The  guiJt  of  profane  swearing,  and  or  intro- 
.ducinft  the  sacred  name  into  ordinary 
•peecn,  as  an  unmeaning  and  blasphemous 
expletive,  is  severely  censured.  The  us- 
ing indecont  and  vicious  expressions  in 
common  discourse  is  also  touched  upon ; 
but  as  this  unbounded  energv  of  speech 
had  been  so  very  lately  one  of  tne  most  ac- 
.credited  marks  of  a  true  Sans-Culotto,  the 
.legislators  were  compelled  to  qualify  their 
censure  by  admitting,  that,  at  the  com- 
'nencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  vulgar 
mode  of  speaking  had  been  generally  adopt- 
ed by  patriots,  in  order  to  destroy  the  jar- 
gon employed  by  the  privileged  classes, 
and  to  ponuUtrixtf  as  it  was  expressed,  the 
general  ^language  of  society.  But  these 
ends  being  effected,  Uie  speech  of  Repub- 
licans ought,  it  is  said,  to  oe  simple,  manly, 
and  concise,  but  at  the  same  time  free  from 
coarseness  and  violence. 

From  these  indications,  and  the  tenor  of 
a  decree  to  be  hereaAer  quoted,  it  seems 
plain  that  Robespierre  was  about  to  affect 
a  new  character,  not,  perhaps,  without  the 
hope  of  finding  a  Puritanic  party  in  France, 
as  favourable  to  his  ambitious  views  as 
that  of  the  Independents  was  to  Cromwell. 
He  might  then  nave  added  the  woril  virttu 
^  to  liberty  and  equality,  which  fonned  the 
national  programme,  and,  doubtless,  would 
have  made  it  the  Pf^toxt  of  committing 
additional  crimes.  The  decree  which  we 
allude  to  was  brought  forward  by  the  phi- 
lanthropic Couthon,  who,  with  his  kindness 
of  manner,  rendered  more  impressive  by  a 
silver-toned  voice,  and  an  affectation  of 
extreme  sentleness,  tendered  a  law,  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  the  penalty  of  death,  not  on- 
ly to  all  sorts  of  persons  who  should  in  any 
manner  of  way  neglect  their  duty  to  the 
Republic,  or  assist  her  enemies,  but  to  the 
following  additional  classes  :  All  who 
,ahottld  have  deceived  the  people,  or  their 
representatives — all  who  snould  have 
sought  to  inspire  discouragement  into  good 
citisens,  or  to  favour  the  undertakings  of 
tyrants — ^all  who  should  spread  false  news 
.^-all  who  should  seek  to  lead  astray  the 
.fmblic  opinion,  and  to  prevent  the  instruc- 
tion of  tne  people,  or  to  debauch  manners, 
end  corrupt  the  public  conscience  ;  or  who 
■hould  diminish  the  purity  of  revolutionary 
principles  by  counter-revolutionary  works, 
\c.  See,  See, 

It  is  evident,  that  compared  with  a  law 
jcouched  ia  terms  so  vague,  and  genecal, 
eo  obaoure  and  indefinite,  the  description 
of  crimes  concerning  suspected  persons 
was  broad  sunshine  j  tliat  there  was  no 
Fienehman  living  who  might  not  be  brought 
within  the  danger  of  the  decree,  under  one 
or  other  of  those  sweeping  clauses ;  that  a 
.  loose  or  careless  expression,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  an  inacoerate  article  of  news,  might 
W  founded  on  m  corrupting  the  publiQ 


'  oonscience,  or  misleading  the  public  opin- 
ion Lgin  short,  that  the  slightest  indulgence 
in  the  most  ordinarv  functions  of  speech 
might  be  brought  under  this  comprehensive 
edict,  and  so  cost  the  speaker  bis  life. 

The  decree  soundeo  like  a  death-knell 
in  the  ears  of  the  Convention.  All  were 
made  sensible  tliat  another  decimation  of 
the  Le^alative  Body  approached  ^  and  be- 
held with  terror,  thai  no  provision  wae 
made  in  the  proposed  law  for  respecting 
the  personal  inviolability  of  the  deputies, 
but  that  the  obnoxious  members  of  the 
Convention,  without  costing  Robespierre 
even  the  formality  of  asking  a  decree  from 
their  complaisant  brethren,  might  be  trans- 
ferred, like  any  ordinary  individuals,  to  the 
butehery  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
not  only  by  the  medium  of  either  of  the 
committees,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor,  or  even  of  any  of  their  own 
brethren  of  tne  Representative  Body,  who 
were  acting  under  a  commission.  Ruampa, 
one  of  the  deputies,  exclaimed  in  accente 
of  despair,  that  if  this  decree  were  resolv- 
ed upon,  the  friends  of  libert]r  had  no  oth^r 
coarse  left  than  to  blow  their  own  brains 
out. 

The  law  passed  for  the  night,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition ;  but  the  terrified  deputies  re- 
turned to  the  attack  next  day.  Tne  meas- 
ure was  again  brought  into  debate,  and  the 
question  of  privileses  was  evasively  pro- 
vided for.  At  a  Uiird  sitting  the  theme 
W'ls  renewed  j  and,  after  mucn  violence, 
the  fatal  decree  was  carried,  without  any  of 
the  clogs  which  had  offended  Robespierre, 
and  he  attained  possession  of  the  fatal 
weapon,  such  as  he  had  originally  forged  it. 

From  this  moment  there  was  mortal 
though  secret  war  betwixt  Robespierre  and 
the  most  distinguished  members  orthe  As- 
sembly, particularly  those  who  had  q.ate 
with  him  on  the  celebrated  Mountain,  and 
shared  all  the  atrocitiea  of  Jacobinism. 
Collot  d'Herbois,  the  demolisher  of  Lvons, 
and  regenerator  of  Ville  Affranchie,  tnrevr 
his  weight  into  the  scale  against  his  master; 
and  several  other  members  of  both  commit' 
tees,  which  were  Robespierre^s  own  o^ans, 
began  secretly  to  think  on  means  ofecreen- 
ing  themselves  from  a  power,  which,  like 
the  huge  Anaconda,  enveloped  in  its  coils, 
and  then  crushed  and  swallowed^  whatever 
came  in  contact  with  it.  The  private  prog- 
ress of  the  schism  cannot  be  traced  3  but  it 
is  said  that  the  Dictetor  found  himself  ia 
a  minority  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  when  he  demanded  the  head  of 
Foucn^,  whom  he  had  accused  as  a  Danton- . 
ist  in  thet^onvention  and  the  Jacobin  Club 
It  is  certain  he  had  not  attended  the  meet« 
ing  of  the  Committee  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  bia  fall,  leaving  his  interest 
there  to  be  managed  by  Coutbon  and  Saint 
Just. 

Feeling  himself  thua  placed  in  the  lists  , 
asainst  his  ancient  fiiendli  the  Terrorists, ' 
the  astucious  tyrant  endeavoured  to  aequire 
allies  among  the  remains  of  the  Girondists, 
who  had  been  spared  in  contempt  more 
than   clemency,   and   permitted   to   hide  - 
themselves  among  the  neutral  party  who 
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oeettpi*!  th6  PItia,  tad  wbo  gtve  genenlW 
their  votM  on  the  prnde&taal  syttem  «f  ed- 
heriog  to  Ae  •troager  tide. 

Fiadiiig  little  couateaaaee  flrom  this  tim- 
id ud  long-neclected  part  of  the  Legkelir 
five  Body,  Robeepierre  ntnnied  to  hie 
more  steady  lupporten  ia  the  Jacobia  Clab. 
Here  he  retained  his  sapieaiacy,  and  was 
heard  with  eathasiastic  applaaae  j  while  he 
iatiaiated  to  them  the  defectioa  of  eertain 
members  of  the  lagislatare  from  the  true 
refolutioaary  ooane ;  complaiaed  of  the 
iaactivitj  and  lakewanpaess  of  the  Co|n- 
anittees  of  Pablic  Safety  aad  Public  Securi- 
ty, aad  deaeribed  himself  as  a  perseeated 
patriot,  almoet  tiie  soUtarr  aupporter  of  the 
cauae  of  his  coontiy,  and  exposed  for  that 
faasoD  to  the  blows  of  a  thousaad  assassins. 

"All  pctrioto/'  exclaimed  Couthoa,  "are 
brothers  and  fliends !  For  my  part,  I  inroke 
en  myself  the  poniards  destined  against 
Robespierre." 

"  So  do  we  an !"  exclaimed  the  meeting 
uaaaimoaaly. 

>  Ulna  encouraged,  Robespierre  urged  a 
imrilicatioa  of  the  Society,  directing  his 
accusatioos  anhist  Fonche  snd  other  mem- 
beia  of  The  Mountain ;  and  he  received 
the  encooragement  he  dieaired. 

He  next  ascertained  his  strength  amona 
&e  Judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
and  hif  wiUina  aaents  among  the  reformed 
Coamiune  of  Paris,  which,  user  the  fall  of 
Hebert  aad  Chanmette,  he  had  taken  care 
to  occopv  with  his  most  doToted  fHends. 
Bat  still  ne  knew  that,  in  the  storm  which 
was  about  to  arise,  these  out-of-door  dem- 
agogues were  but  a  sort  of  tritons  of  the 
Bunnows,  compared  to  Tallien,  Fouchi, 
^arras.  Cf^rilot  d^Herbois,  Billaod  Varennes, 
aad  other  deputies  of  distinguished  powers, 
aecastomed  to  make  their  voicea  heard  and 
abeyed  amid  all  the  roar  of  roTolutionary 
tempest  He  measured  aad  remeasured 
his  force  with  theirs ;  sod  for  more  than 
aix  weeks  avoided  the  combat,  yet  without 
making  anv  overturea  for  reconciliation,  in 
which,  indeed,  neither  party  would  proba- 
bly have  trusted  the  other. 

Meantime  the  DicUtor's  enemies  had 
alao  their  own  ground  on  which  they  could 
•ame  advaatageously  in  these  skirmishes, 
wmcli  were  to  serve  as  preludes  to  the 
aaain  and  fatal  conflict  Vadier,  on  the 
part  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Public  Safety. 
hid  before  the  Convention,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  satirical  ridicule,  the  history  of  the 
myatieal  meetingi  and  formation  of  a  reli- 
^otts  aect  under  Catherine  Theot,  whose 
pretensions  have  been  already  hinted  at 
No  mention  waa  indeed  made  of  Robes- 
pierre, or  of  the  countenance  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  to  these  fiinatical  In- 
vigaers.  Bat  the  fact  of  his  having  done 
so  was  well  known  ;  and  the  shafts  of  Va- 
diar  vsava  aimed  with  such  malignant  ^x- 
tarity,  that  whUe  they  aeemed  only  direct- 
ad  against  the  mystics  of  whom  he  spoke, 
they  galled  to  the  quick  the  High  Pontiff, 
who  Imd  so  lately  conducted  the  now  and 
singular  system  of  worahip  which  his  influ- 
aace  had  been  employea  ta  ingraft  upon 
1i«a  ftiMiiM  itheif  m  Mail  to  JMabfausm. 


Robespierre  felt  he  eovid  not  renaia 
long  in  this  situation — that  there  were  no 
meaaa  of  securiaa  himself  where  he  stood 
— that  he  must  cumb  hiffher,  or  fiUl—and 
that  every  moment  in  which  he  supported 
insults  awl  endured  menaces  without  mak- 
ing his  vengeance  felt,  brought  with/«n 
dimiimtioa  of  his  power.  He  seems  to 
have  hesitated  between  combat  and  flight 
Among  his  papers,  according  to  the  report 
of  Courtois  who  examined  them,  was  found 
sn  obscure  intimatioa,  that  he  had  ac(|uir- 
ed  a  competent  property,  and  entertained 
thoughts  of  retiring  at  the  close  of  his  hor- 
rible career,  after  the  example  of  the  eela- 
brated  Sylla.  It  waa  a  letter  from  aome 
unknown  confidant,  unsigned  and  undated, 
containing  the  foHowinjr  singular  passage  :— 
"  You  must  employ  all  your  dexterity  to 
escape  from  the  scene  on  which  you  are 
now  once  more  to  appear,  in  order  to  leave 
it  for  ever.  Your  baring  attained  the  Pres- 
ident's chair  will  be  bat  ono  step  to  tiia 
guillotine,  through  n  rabble  who  will  spit 
upon  you  as  you  pass,  as  they  did  upon 
Eigalite.  Since  you  have  collected  a  treas- 
ure sufficient  to  nkaintain  you  for  a  long 
time,  as  well  as  those  for  whom  you  have 
made  prorision,  I  will  expect  you  vrith 
anxiety,  that  we  may  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh 
togetlmr  at  the  expense  of  a  nation  as  cred- 
ulooa  as  it  isjgreedv  of  novelty."  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  realfv  formed  such  a  plan, 
which  would  not  nave  been  inconsistent 
with  his  base  spirit,  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing it  were  probably  never  perfected. 

At  length  his  fate  urged  him  on  to  th« 
encounter.  Robespierre  descended  to  the 
Convention,  where  he  had  of  late  but  rare- 
ly appeared,  like  the  far  nobler  Dictator  of 
Rome ;  and  in  his  caae  also,  a  band  of  sen- 
ators waa  ready  to  poniard  the  tyrant  on  the 
r^  had  they  aot  been  afraid  of  the  pop- 
1^  he  was  supposed  to  enjoy,  and  wnich 
they  feared  mi^t  render  them  instant  vie- 
tima  to  the  revenge  of  the  Jacobins.  The 
speech  which  Robespierre  addressed  to  the 
Codvention  was  as  menacing  as  the  first 
distsnt  rustle  of  the  hurricane,  and  dark  and 
lurid  as  the  eclipse  which  announcea  ita 
approach.  Anxious  murmurs  had  been 
heard  among  the  populace  who  filled  tha 
tribunes,  or  crowded  the  entrances  of  tha 
hall  of  the  Convention,  indicating  that  a 
second  31st  of  May  (oeing  ^e  day  on 
which  the  Jacobins  proscribed  the  Griron- 
dists)  was  about  to  witness  a  limilar  optra^ 
tion. 

The  first  theme  of  the  gloomy  orator  was 
the  display  of  his  own  virtues  and  his  ser- 
vices ss  a  patriot,  distinguishing  as  enemiea 
to  their  country  all  whose  omnions  w«*7a 
contrary  to  his  own.  He  then  reviewed 
successively  the  various  departments  of  tha 
government,  and  loaded  them  in  turn  vrilh 
censure  and  contempt  He  declaimed 
against  die  snpineness  of  the  Committeaa 
of  Public  Safeity  and  Public  Security,  aa  if 
the  Buillotine  had  never  been  in  exercise } 
and  he  accused  the  Committee  of  Finan^ 
of  having  cotmfcr-rst^oltcltoaiatrf  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Republic.  He  enlarged  wi<di 
no  1«M  bittameai  on  witfadrawisg  mt  artft* 
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lery'ineii  (alwiji  Tiolcnt  JicoUat)  (from 
Parifl,  and  on  the  mode  of  management 
adopted  in  the  conquered  eoantriea  of  Bel- 
ginm.  It  teemed  aa  if  he  wiahed  to  collect 
within  the  aame  liata  all  the  fiinctionariea 
of  the  state,  and  in  the  aame  breath  to  utter 
defiance  to  them  al]. 

The  vraal  honorary  motion  wna  made  to 
ftrtnt  the  diacourie  ;  ont  then  the  atorm  of 
oppoaition  hroke  forth,  and  many  apeakera 
vociferoualy  demandea,  that  before  aofar 
adopting  the  grave  incvlnationa  which  it 
oontatnedy  the  discoone  ahoald  be  referred 
to  the  two  Committees.  Robespierre,  in 
hia  turn,  exclaimed,  that  this  was  subject- 
ing his  speech  to  the  partial  criticism  and 
reviaion  of  the  ver^r  pertiea  whom  he  had 
accused.  Exculpations  and  defences  were 
heard  on  all  aides  against  the  chaigea 
which  had  been  thus  sweepingly  brouffht 
Ibrward;  and  there  were  many  deputies 
who  complained  in  no  obscure  terms  of  in- 
dividnai  tyranny,  and  of  a  eonspincT  on 
loot  to  outlaw  and  murder  each  part  or  the 
Convention  as  might  be  disposed  to  offer 
resistance.  Robespierre  was  but  feebly 
•unported,  save  by  Saint  Just,  Couthon .  and 
by  nis  own  brother.  After  a  stormy  donate, 
in  which  the  Conventioa  wore  alternately 
swayed  by  their  fear  and  their  hatred  of 
RoMapierre,  the  discourse  was  finally  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees,  instead  of  being 
printed ;  and  the  haughty  and  aullen  Dicta- 
tor aaw,  in  the  open  slight  thus  put  on  his 
measures  and  opinions,  the  sure  maril  of 
his  approaching  tall. 

He  carried  his  complaints  to  the  Jacobin 
Club,  to  repose,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  pa- 
triotic sorrows  in  their  virtuous  bosoms, 
where  alone  he  hoped  to  find  succour  and 
sympathy.  To  thia  partial  audience  he  re- 
newed, m  a  tone  oi  yet  greater  audacity, 
the  complaints  with  which  he  had  loaded 
•very  branch  of  the  government,  and  the 
Representative  Body  Itself.  He  reminded 
those  around  him  of  various  heroic  eras, 
when  their  presence  and  their  (Mkes  had 
decided  the  votes  of  the  trbmblin^  deputies. 
He  reminded  them  of  their  pristine  actions 
of  revolutionary  vigour-masked  them  if  they 
had  forgot  the  road  lo  the  Convention, 
and  concluded  by  pathetically  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  forsook  him,  "  he  stood 
resigned  to  his  fate  ;  and  they  should  be- 
hold with  what  courage  he  would  drink  the 
fktal  hemlock."  The  artiat,  David,  caught 
him  by  the  hand  as  he  closed,  crxclaiminff. 
in  rapture  at  hie  elocution, ''  I  will  drink  It 
with  thee.** 

The  distinffuiahed  painter  has  been  re- 
proached, as  having,  on  the  subsequent  day. 


declined  the  pledge  which  he 
•ageriy  to  emorace.    But  there  were  many 
of  bis  original  opinion,  at  the  time  he  ex- 
ed  it  so  boldly:  and  had  Robespierre 


possssaed  either  military  talents,  or  even 
decided  couiage,  there  waa  nothing  to 
have  preventec  him  from  placing  himaelf 
that  very  nl^t  at  the  head  of  a  desperate 
iMurrection  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  fol- 
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pioposed  that  the  JaeoUns  ahoald  inttantlY 
march  agatnat  the  two  Committees,  whicn 
Robespierre  chared  with  being  the  foctu 
of  the  anti-revolutionary  machinations,  sur* 
prise  their  handful  of  guards,  and  stifle  the 
evil  with  which  the  state  was  menaced, 
even  in  the  very  cradle.  This  plan  waa 
deemed  too  hasardous  to  be  adopted,  al- 
though it  was  one  of  those  sudden  and 
master-strokes  of  policjr  which  Maohiavel 
would  have  recommended.  The  fire  of 
the  Jacobins  spent  itself  in  tumult  and 
threatening,  ana  in  expelling  from  the  be- 
som of  their  society  Collot  d'Herbois,  Tal- 
lien,  and  about  thirty  other  deputies  of  tiie 
Mountain  party,  whom  they  considered  as 
specially  leagued  to  effect  the  downfall 
of  Robespierre,  and  whom  they  drove  from 
their  society  with  execrations  and  even 
blowa. 

Collot  d'Herbois,  thus  outraged,  went 
straight  from  the  meeting  of  the  Jscobina 
to  the  place  where  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lie  Safety  was  still  sitting,  in  consultation 
on  the  report  which  they  had  to  make  to 
the  Convention  the  next  day  upon  the 
apeech  of  Robespierre.  Saint  Just,  one  of 
toeir  number,  thoudi  warmly  atUcbed  to 
the  Dictat6r,  had  oeen  intrusted  by  the 
Committee  with  the  delicate  task  of  draw- 
ing up  that  report.  It  was  a  step  towarda 
reconciliation ;  but  the  entrance  of  Cellot 
d'Herbois,  frantic  with  the  insults  he  had 
received,  broke  off  all  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion betwixt  the  friends  or  Danton  and  those 
of  Robespierre.  D'Herbois  exhausted  him* 
self  in  threats  against  Saint  Just,  Couthon, 
and  their  master,  Robespierre,  and  they 
parted  on  terms  of  mortal  and  avowed  en- 
mity. Every  exertion  now  was  used  by  tlie 
associated  conspiraton  sgainst  the  power 
of  Robespierre,  to  collect  and  combine 
against  him  the  whole  forces  of  the  Con- 
vention, to  alarm  the  deputies  of  The  Plain 
with  feara  for  themselvefe,  and  to  awaken 
thersge  of  the  Mountaineera,  against  whose 
throat  the  Dictator  now  waved  the  sword, 
which  their  short-sighted  policv  had  placed 
in  his  hands.  Lists  of  proscribed  deputiet 
were  handed  around,  said  to  have  been  cop- 
ied from  the  tablets  of  the  Dictator :  genu- 
ine or  false,  they  obtained  universal  credit 
and  currency:  and  those  whose  names 
stood  on  the  fatal  scrolls,  engaged  tKem- 
selves  for  protection  in  the  league  asainst 
their  enemy.  The  opinion  that  his  fall 
could  not  be  delayed  now  became  general. 

This  sentiment  was  So  eommonlv  enter- 
tained in  Paris  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  or 
S7th  July,  that  a  herd  of  about  eighty  vie* 
tims,  who  were  in  the  act  of  being  dragged 
to  die  guillotine,  were  nearly  saved^by 
means  of  it.  The  people,  in  a  generooe 
burst  of  compassion,  began  to  gather  in 
crowdSf  and  interrupted  the  melancholy 
procession,  as  if  the  power  which  presided 
over  these  hideous  exhibitions  had  already 
been  deprived  of  enersv.  But  the  hour 
waa  not  come.  The  vile  Henriot,  com- 
mandant of  the  National  Guards,  came  up 
with  fresh  forces,  and  on  the  day  destined 
his  own  lift,  proved  th* 
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of    BlUltppJ 


btpoT  and  < 


dottkCleM  maocent  )»er- 


Od  this  •T«otAil  day  Robevpierre  vrivvd 
In  the  CoBvenUoD,  and  beheld  The  Moon- 
tita  in  eloee  array  and  completely  manned, 
while,  aa  in  the  caae  ef  CatUine,  the  bench 
on  which  he  himielf  waa  aeeoatoroed  to 
ally  aeemed  porpoaely  deaerted.  Saint  Juat, 
Coathon,  Le  Baa  (hi«  brother-in-law,)  and 
the  yonnfer  Robeapierre,  were  the  only 
depatiea  of  name  who  atood  prepared  to 

.  anpport  him.  Bui  coold  he  make  an  effec- 
tnal  atmggle,  he  might  depend  upon  the 

*  aid  of  the  aervile  Barrere,  a  aoft  or  Belial 
in  the  Convention,  the  meanett.  yet  not  the 
leaat  able,  amongit  thoae  fallen  gpiriti, 
who,  with  great  adroitneaa  and  ingenuity, 
aa  well  aa  wit  and  eloquence,  caught  op- 


portnnitiea  aa  they  aroM,  and  wu  eminent- 
lydezteroua  in  Ming  alwaj 
the  atrongost,  and  sale  upon 


in  being  alwaya  atrong  upon 
and  sale  upon  the  aafeat  aide. 


lliere  waa  a  tolerably  numeroua  party 
ready,  in  timea  ao  daagerona,  to  attacn 
theinaelTea  to  Barcere,  aa  a  leader  who 
.profeMed  to  guide  them  to  aafety  if  not  to 
honour:  and  it  waa  the  eiiatence  of  thia 
vaeillatug  and  onoertain  body,  whoee  nlti- 
motiona  could  never  M  calculated 


upon,  which  rendered  it  impoaaible  to  pe- 
nage  with  aaaurance  the  event  of  any  debate 
in  the  Conventioa  during  thia  dangeroua 
period. 

.  Saint  Joat  aroae.  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Poblid  Safety,  to  make,  aOer 
hia  own  manner,  not  theira,  a  report  on  the 
diacourae  of  Robeapierre  on  the  previoua 
•venittg.  He  had  begun  a  narangue  in  tlie 
tone  ofhia  patron,  declaring  that,  were  the 
tribune  which  he  occupied  the  Tarpeian 
rock  itaelf,  he  would  not  the  leaa,  placed 
aa  he  atood  there,  diacharge  the  dutiea  of  a 
patriot—"  I  am  about,''  he  aaid.  **  to  lift 
the  veil."—"  I  tear  it  aaunder,''  aaid  Tal- 
lien,  interruptinK  him.  "  The  public  iate- 
feat  ia  aacrinceg  by  individuala,  who  come 
hither  to  apeak  oxoluaivelv  in  their  own 
name,  and  conduct  themaelvea  aa  auperior 
to  the  whole  Convention."  He  rorced 
Saint  Juat  from  the  tribune,  and  a  violent 
debate  enauod. 

Billaud  Varennea  called  the  attention  of 
the  Aaaembly  to  the  fitting  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  de- 
clared the  mihtary  force  of  Paria  waa  plac- 
ed under  the  command  of  Henriot,  a  traitor 
and  a  parricide,  who  waa  ready  to  march 
the  aoidiera  whom  he  commanded  againat 
the  Convention.  He  denounced  Robea- 
pierre himaelf  aa  a  aecond  Catiline,  arubl 
aa  well  aa  ambitioua,  whoae  ayatem  it  had 
been  to  norae  jealouaiea  and  'inflame  dia- 
■enaiona  in  the  Convention,  ao  aa  to  diau- 
nite  partiea.  and  even  iadividnala,  from  each 
other,  attack  them  in  detait  and  thua  de- 
stroy thoae  antagoniata  aeparately,  upon 
whoae  combined  and  anited  atrength  he 
dared  not  have  looked. 
.  The  Convention  echoed  with  applanae 
^veiy  violent  eipreaaion  of  the  orator,  and 
when  Robeapierre  aprung  to  the  tribune, 
hia  voice  waa  drowned  by  a  general  about 
«r  "Down   with  the   tyrant!"     Tallien 


moved  the  denunciation  of  Robeapierre^ 
with  the  arreat  of  Henriot,  hia  ataff-ofiicera. 
and  of  othera  connected  with  the  meditateo 
violence  on  the  Convention.  He  bad  un- 
dertaken to  lead  the  attack  upon  the  tyrant, 
he  aaid,  and  to  poniard  him  in  the  Conven- 
tion itaelf,  if  ttie  meuibera  did  not  ahow 
courage  enough  to  enforce  the  law  againat 
him.  With  theae  woida  he  brandiahed  an 
unaheathed  poniard,  aa  if  about  to  make 
hia  purpoee  good.  Robeapierre  at^U  atrug- 
ffled.hard  to  obtain  audience,  but  the  tn- 
buoe  waa  adjudged  to  Barrere}  and  the 
part  taken  againat  the  fallen  Dictator  by 
that  veraatile  and  aelf'intereated  atateaman, 
waa  the  moat  abaolute  aism  that  hia  over- 
throw waa  irrecoverable.  Torrenta  of  invec- 
tive were  now  ottered  from  every  quarter 
of  the  hall,  againat  him  whoae  aingle  word 
waa  wont  to  huah  it  into  ailence.     ^ 

The  acene  waa  dreodftil  j  yet  not  without 
ita  uae  to  Uioae  who  may  be  diapoaed  to 
look  at  it  aa  an  estraordinary  criaia,  in 
which  human  paaaiona  were  brougbt'ao  ain- 
gularly  into  coUiaioo.  While  the  vaulta  of 
Uie  hall  echoed  with  exclamationa  from 
thoae  who  had  hitherto  been  the  accompli- 
cea,  the  flatterera,  the  foUowera,  at  leaat 
the  timid  and  overawed  aaaentatora  to  the 
dethroned  demaeogue — be  himaelf,  breath- 
lean,  foaming,  eznauated,  like  the  hunter  of 
claaaical  aaUquity  when  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing overpowered  and  torn  to  pieces  bv  hia 
own  honnda,  tried  in  vain  to  raine  thoae 
acreech-owl  notes,  by  which  the  Conven- 
tion had  formerly  been  terrified  and  put  to 
arlence.  He  appealed  for  a  hearing  from 
the  Preaident  or  the  Aaaembly,  to  the  vari- 
oua  partiea  of  which  it  waa  compoaed.  Re- 
jected by  the  Mountaineera,  his  former  aa- 
aociatea,  who  now  headed  the  clamour 
againat  him,  he  applied  to  the  Girondiata, 
few  and  Ibeble  aa  they  were,  and  to  the 
more  numeroua  but  equally  helpleaa  depu- 
tiea  of  The  Plain,  with  whom  they  ahelter- 
ed.  The  former  ahook  him  IVom  them  widi 
diaguat,  the  laat  with  horror.  It  waa  in 
vain  he  reminded  individuala  that  he  had 
spared  their  Uvea,  while  at  his  mercy.  Thia 
might  have  been  applied  to  every  member 
in  the  house  }  to  every  man  in  France  j  for 
who  waa  it  during  two  yeara  that  had  lived 
on  other  terma  uan  under  Robeapierra's 
permiaaion  T  and  deeply  muat  he  internally 
have  regretted  the  clemency,  aa  he  might 
term  it,  which  had  left  ao  manv  with  un- 
gaahed  throata  to  bay  at  him.  .  But  hia  agi- 
tated and  repeated  appeala  were  repulaed 
by  aome  with  indignation,  by  othera  with 
auUen,  or  embarraaaed  and  timid  ailence. 

A  Britiah  hiatorian  muat  aay,  that  even 
Robeapierre  ought  to  have  been  heard  in  hie 
defbncej  and  tiiat  auch  calmneaa  wooM 
have  done  honour  to  the  Convention,  and 
dignified  their  final  aentence  of  condemna- 
tion. As  it  waa,  they  no  doubt  treated  the 
guilty  individual  according  to  hia  deaerta ; 
but  they  fell  abort  of  that  resularity  ana 
manly  ataidneaa  of  conduct  whiA  waa  due 
to  themaelvea  and  to  the  law,  and  which 
would  have  given  to  the  puniahment  of  the 
ilemagosue  the  effect  and  weight  of  a  aol 
emn  ana  deliberate  aentence,  in  place  of 
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Ite  ■Mmlog  Um  ranlt-  of  Ae  hwatj  nd 
precipitate  eetkura  of  a  temporary  advaa- 

Ilaate  waa,  however,  neceaaary,  and  miut 
have  appeared  mora  ao  at  aach  a  criaia  than 
perhuM  it  leaUy  waa.  Macb  moat  be  par- 
doneo  to  the  terrora  of  the  moment,  the 
horrid  character  of  the  culj>rit,  and  the  ne- 
ceaaity  of  harrying  to  adeciaive  conduaion. 
We  have  been  told  that  hia  laat  audible 
worda,  contending  againat  the  ezclamationa 
of  hundreda,  and  the  bell  which  the  Preai- 
dent  waa  ringing  inceaaantly,  and  ottered  in 
the  hig|beat  tonea  which  despair  couJi  give 
to  a  voice  nainrally  ahriU  and  diacor£nt, 
dwelt  loaff  on  the  memory,  and  hannted  the 
dreamt,  m  many  who  heard  him  :— "  Preai- 
dent  or  aasaaaina/'  be  acreamed,  ''  for  the 
laat  time  I  demand  privilege  of  apeech !" — 
After  thia  exertion  hia  breath  became  abort 
and  faint }  and  while  he  atill  ottered  broken 
mnrBMirB  and  hoarse  ejaculationa,  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Mountain  called  oat,  that  the 
blood  of  Danton  choked  hia  voice. 

The  tomult  waa  doaed  hj  a  decree  of  ar- 
reat  against  Robeapierre,  hia  brother,  Coa- 
thon^  and  Saint  JuaC  j  Le  Baa  waa  included 
on  hia  own  motion,  and  indeed  coald  acaree 
have  eacaped  the  (ate  of  hia  brotheMn- 
law,  thovgn  hia  conduct  then,  and  subse- 
quently, snowed  more  energy  than  that  of 
others.  Couthoa ,  hogging  in  his  bosom  the 
spaniel  upon  which  he  was  ^ont  to  exhaust 
tne  overflowing  of  his  affected  aensibiiity. 
appealed  to  hia  decrepitude,  and  asked 
whether,  maimed  of  proportion  and  activity 
as  he  waa,  kt  could  oe  sospected  of  nour- 
ishing plana  of  violence  or  ambition.^— 
**  Wretch,''  said  Legendre,  ''  thou  hast  the 
Btrensth  of  Hercoles  for  the  perpetration 
of  crime.''  Damaa,  President  of  the  Rev- 
olntionary  Tribunal,  with  Uenriot,  Com* 
mandant  of  the  National  Guards,  and  other 
satellitea  of  Robespierre,  were  included  in 
the  doom  of  arrest. 

The  officers  of  the  Legislative  Body  were 
ordered  to  lay  haoda.on  Robespierre  ;  but 
aach  waa  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  they 
beaitated  for  aome  time  to  obey  ;  and  the 
.lelactance  of  their  own  immediate  aatel- 
litea  afforded  the  Convention  an  indifferent 
omen  of  the  respect  which  was  likely  to  be 
paid  without  doors  to  their  decree  againat 
thia  powerfiil  demagof[ue.  Subscqaent 
events  aecmed  for  a  while  to  confirm  tho 
■pprehensions  thus  excited. 

The  Convention  had  declared  their  aitting 
nermanent.  and  had  taken  all  precauttona 
for  appealing  for  protection  to  the  large 
maaa  or  citisena,  who,  wearied  oat  by  the 
reign  of  Terror,  were  deairous  io  cloae  it 
at  all  hasarda.  They  quickly  had  depota- 
tiooa  from  aeveral  of  the  neighbouring aec- 
tiooa.  declaring  their  adherence  to  the  Na- 
tional Repreaentatives,  in  whose  defence 
they  were  arming,  and  {many  andoobtedlv 
prepared  beforehand)  were  marching  in  all 
baste  to  the  piotection  of  the  Convention. 
But  they  heard  also  the  less  pleasing  ti- 
dinga,  that  Henriot,  having  effected  the  dis- 
persion of  those  citixens  who  had  obatmct- 
aio,  aa  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  execution 
of  the  ei^ty  eondemaed  persons,  and  co»- 


tnmmated  tfiat  f  nal  act  of  marder,  was  ap* 
proachin^  the  Tuilleries,  where  they  hid 
beldlheir  sitting,  with  a  numeroua  staff, 
and  aach  of  the  Jacobinical  foroea  as  could 
haatily  be  collected. 

Happily  for  the  Convention,  thia  com* 
mandant  of  the  National  Guards,  on  whoae 

Ksence  of  mind  and  courage  the  fate  oC 
nee  perhapa  for  the  moment  depended, 
waa  aa  stupid  and  cowardly  as  he  waa  bra* 
tally  ferocious.  He  suffered  himself,  with- 
out resistance,  to  be  arrested  by  a  few  geaa 
d'armea,  the  immediate  gnarda  of  the  Con- 
vention, headed  by  two  of  its  membera. 
who  behaved  in  the  emergency  with  equal 
prudence  and  apirit. 

But  fortune,  or  the  demon  whom  he  had 
aerved,  afforded  Robeapierre  another  ehaaca 
for  aafety,  perhaps  even  for  empire ;  fot 
moments  which  a  man  of  self-possesaioa 
might  have  employed  for  €acape,  one  of 
desperate  courage  might  have  used  Ibr 
victory,  which,  considering  the  divided  and 
eitremely  unsettled  state  ef  the  capital, 
was  likely  to  be  gained  by  the  boldest  con^ 
petitor. 

The  arrested  deputies  bad  been  carried 
from  one  priaon  to  another,  all  the  jailors  re- 
fusing to  receive  under  their  official  charae 
Robespierre,  snd  those  who  had  aided  him 
in  supplying  their  dark  habitations  with  such 
a  tide  or  successive  inhabitants.  At  length 
the  priaoners  were  secured  in  the  office  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  But  1^ 
this  time  all  was  in  alarm  amongst  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris,  where  Fleuriot  the  Mayor 
and  Payan  the  successor  of  Hebcrt,  con 
voked  the  civic  body,  despatched  munici 
pal  officers  to  raise  the  city  and  the  Faux- 
Dourga  in  their  name,  and  caused  the  tocsin 
to  be  rung,  rayan  apeedily  aaaembled  n 
force  sufficient  to  liberate  Henriot,  Robea- 
pierre, and  the  other  arreateddeputiea.  and 
to  cariy  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
about  two  thooaand  men  were  congregated, 
conaistiag  chiefly  of  artillerymen,  and  of 
insurgents  from  the  soburb  of  Saint  Ab- 
toine,  who  already  expressed  their  resolo- 
tion  of  marching  against  the  Convention. 
But  the  selfish  and  cowardly  character  of 
Robespierre  was  unfit  for  such  a  crisis.  Wm 
appeared  altogether  confounded  and  over- 
whelmed with  what  had  passed  and  was 
passing  aroand  him  $  and  not  one  of  all  the 
vietims  of  the  reign  of  Terror  felt  ite  diaa^ 
bltng  influence  so  completely  as  he,  the 
Despot  who  had  ao  long  directed  ita  svray. 
He  had  not,  even  though  the  meana  most 
have  been  in  bis  power,  the  presence  of  ' 
mind  to  disperse  money  in  considerable 
sums,  which  of  itself  would  not  have  failed 
to  inaore  the  support  of  the  revolatioattj 
rabble. 

Meantime  the  Convention  continued  Io 
maintain  the  bold  and  commanding  fVont 
which  they  had  ao  auddenW  and  critically 
asaumed.  Upon  learning  the  eaoane  of  the 
arreated  depuUea,  and  hearing  of  the  inaur- 
recUon  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  they  tiiataBtly 
passed  a  decree  outlawing  Robespierre  anq 
his  associates,  fnflicting  a  similar  doom 
upon  the  Mayor  of  Pane,  the  Procureor 
and  other  membeii  of  the  Comranne,  aad 
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«liai|iiif  tw«lvtt  of  tiMir  aemben,  the 
boldest  who  could  be  eelected,  to  proceed 
wkh  the  amied  force  to  the  ezecation  of 
tiie  MOtence.  The  dramt  of  the  National 
Guardi  now  beet  to  anas  in  sll  the  ■ections 
ander  euthority  of  the  Convention^  while 
the  tocsin  continued  to  Munmon  Meietance 
with  its  tnm  voice  to  Robespiene  and  the 
civic  magistrates.  Everything  appeared  to 
thrtelen  a  violent  catastrophe,  until  it  was 
•een  clearly  that  the  publip  voice,  and  es- 
MCially  amongst  the  National  Guards,  was 
declaring  itself  generally  against  the  Ter- 


The  Hotel  de'  Ville  was  surrounded  by 
about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  cannon  turn- 
ed upon  the  doors.  The  force  of  the  as- 
sailants was  weakest  In  point  ef  number, 
but  their  leaders  wers  men  of  spirit,  and 
aight  concealed  their  inferiority  of  force. 

The  deputies  commissioned  for  the  pur- 
pose read  the  decree  of  the  Assemb]^  to 
those  whom  they  found  sssembled  in  front 
of  the  city-ball,  and  they  shrank  from  the 
attempt  of  derending  it,  some  joining  the 
assailants,  others  laving  down  their  arms 
and  dispersing.  Meantime  the  deserted 
group  of  Terrorists  within  conducted  them- 
aelves  like  scorpions,  which,when  suRennd- 
ad  by  a  circle  of  fire,  are  said  to  turn  their 
•tings  on  each  other,  and  on  themselves. 
Mutual  and  ferocious  upbraiding  took  place 
among  these  miserable  men.  "  Wretch, 
were  these  the  means  you  promised  to  fur- 
nish f "  said  Payan  to  Henriot,  whom  be 
Ibnnd  intoxicated  and  incapable  of  resolu- 
tion or  exertion*,  and  seising  on  bim  as 
be  spoke,  he  precipitated  the  revolutiona- 
ry general  from  a  window.  Henriot  sur- 
vived the  fall  only  to  drag  himself  into  a 
drain,  in  which  he  wss  afterwards  discover- 
ed and  brought  out  to  execution.  The 
younger  Robesptenre  threw  himself  from 
the  window,  but  bad  not  the  good  foilnne 
to  perish  on  the  spot.  It  seemed  as  if  even 
the  melancholy  fata  of  suicide,  the  last 
lafbge  of  suilt  and  despair,  vras  denied  to 
BMtt  who  bad  so  tonff  refiised  every  spe- 
cies of  mercy  to  tiMir  fellow-creatures. 
La  Bas  alone  nad  calmness  enough  to  de- 
•patch  himself  with  a  pistol-shot.  Ssint 
/list,  after  imploring  his  comrades  to  kill 
him,  attempted  his  own  life  with  an  irreso- 
lute hand,  and  failed.  Couthon  lav  beneath 
the  table  brandishing  a  knife,  with  which 
he  repeatedlv  wonmtod  his  bosom,  without 
oaring  to  add  force  enough  to  reach  his 
beait.  Their  chief,  Robespierre,'  in  an  un- 
•ueeeasfbl  attempt  to  shoot  himself,  had 
aaly  inflicted  a  horrible  fracture  on  his  un- 
deiwjaw. 

In  this  situation  they  were  found  like 
wolves  in  their  Isir,  foul  with  blood,  muti- 
lated, despairing,  and  vet  not  able  to  die. 
Eobespierre  lay  on  a  table  in  an  anti-room, 
his  head  supported  by  a  deal-box,  and  his 
hideous  eountensnee  halfhidden  by  a  bloody 
aad  diftv  cloth  bound  round  the  shattered 
diin.»        • 

•  It  did  not  sseape  the  mlnata  obMnrers  of  tfaii 
sesaa,  that  bs  still  bald  in  Ut  Hand  the  bag  wbieh 
aad  esntalasd  tbslktal  pistsi,  aad  wkiofa  was  in- 
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The  eaptiTea  were  carried  in 
the  Convention,  who,  vrithout 
them  to  the  bar,  ordered  them^  ss  outlaws^ 
for  instant  execution.  As  the  fatal  cars 
passed  to  the  guillotiaa,  those  who  filled 
them  but  especislly  Robespierre,  were 
overwhelmed  with  execrations  4rom  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  victims  whom  ha 
hsd  sent  on  the  same  melaacholv  road. 
The  nsture  of  his  previous  wound,  fhmi 
which  the  cloth  hsd  never  been  removed 
tall  the  executioner  tore  it  08",  added  to  the 
torture  of  the  sufierer.  The  shattered  jaw 
dropped,  and  the  wretch  yelled  aloud,  to 
the  horror  of  the  spectators.*  A  masque 
taken  from  that  dreadful  head  was  long  ex- 
hibited in  different  nations  of  Europe,  and 
appalled  the  spectator  by  its  ugliness,  and 
the  mixture  orfiendish  expression  with  that 
of  bodily  agony. 

Thus  fell  Maximilian  Robespierre,  after 
having  been  the  first  person  in  the  French 
Republic  for  nearljr  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  governed  it  upon  the  principles  of 
Nero  or  Caligula.  His  elevation  to  the  sit- 
uation which  he  held  involved  more  con- 
tradictiona  than  perhaps  attach  to  any  sim- 
ilar event  in  history.  A  low-born  and  low« 
minded  ^raat  was  permitted  to  rule  with 
the  rod  of  the  most  frightful  despotism  a 
people,  whose  anxiety  for  liberty  had  short- 
Iv  before  rendered  toem  unable  to  endure 
the  rule  of  a  humane  and  lawful  sovereign. 
A  dastardly  coward  arose  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  bravest  nations  in  the  world  ; 
and  It  was  under  tbff  auspices  of  a  roan  who 
dared  scarce  fire  a  pistol,  that  the  greatest 
generals  in  France  began  their  careers  of 
conquest.  He  had  neither  eloauence  nor 
imagination ;  but  substituted  in  tneir  stead  a 
miserable,  anected,  bombastic  style,  which, 
until  other  circumstances  gave  him  conse- 
quence, drew  on  him  general  ridicule.  Yet 
sgainst  so  poor  an  orator,  all  the  eloonenca 
of  the  philosophical  Girondists,  all  tne  ter- 
rible power  or  bis  associate  l>anton,  em- 
ployed in  a  popular  assembly,  could  not  en- 
sble  them  to  make  an  effectual  resistance^ 
It  may  seem  tridtnff  to  mention,  that  in  a 
nation  where  a  good  deal  ef  prepossession  ia 
excited  by  amiable  manners  and  beauty  of 
external  appearance,  the  person  who  ascend- 
ed to  the  highest  power  wsa  not  only  ill- 
looking,  but  singttlariy  maan  in  person, 
awkward  and  constrainedT  in  his  address, 
ignorant  how  to  set  about  pleasing  even 
when  he  most  dasiied  to  give  pleasure,  and 
as  tiresome  aearigr  aa  he  was  odious  and 
heartless. 

To  compensate  all  these  deficiencies, 
Robespierre  bad-bat  an  insatiable  ambition, 
founded  on  a  vanity  which  made  him  think 
himself  cspdbis-  of  filling  the  highest  situa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  gave  bim  daring^  when 
to  dare  is  frsmiently  to  achieve.    He  mix* 

a  false  sacF  overstrained,  but  rather  flu- 


■eribed  with  Um  words  Au  gyw^  Jfraeryus,  al- 
ladinfftothsdgB,doolitlBw  of  tbsnawiftb  who 
•oU  the  waapoe,  but  singularly  appUcahls  U  ths 
hif  hpietanmoas  of  ths  puvohaaer. 

*  The  fkts  of  no  tyrant  In  story  was  10  hidsooa  at 
the  eoaelosioo,  sxceptlog  perhaps  that  of  Ji|gn«. 
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•nt  ipecips  of  bombMtic  eompoai^on,  with 
the  groM€0t  flattery  to  the  lowest  clenei 
of  the  people }  in  considentjoB  of  which, 
thej  coala  not  bat  receive  m  genuine  the 
pniiee  which  he  elready  bestowed  on  him- 
•elf.  Hie  prudent  rcBolation  to  be  satisfied 
with  possessing  the  essence  of  power,  with- 
oat  seeming  to  desire  its  rank  and  trappings, 
formed  apother  art  of  caioling  the  malti- 
tode.  His  watchful  envy,  Bis  lonff-protract- 
•d  bat  sure  revenge,  his  craft,  whicn  to  toI* 
gar  minds  supplies  the  place  of  wisdom, 
wero  his  onlr  means  of  competing  with  his 
distinguished  antagonists.  And  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  merited  punishment  of  the  ex- 
travagancies and  abuses  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, that  it  engaged  the  country  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  which  permitted  a  wretch  such  as 
we  have  described,  to  be  for  a  long  period 
master  of  her  destiny.  Blood  was  his  ele- 
BMnt,  like  that  of  the  other  Terrorists,  and  he 
aever  fastened  with  so  much  pleasure  on  a 
new  victim,  as  when  he  was  at  the  same 
time  an  ancient  associate.  In  an  epitaph, 
of  which  the  followinff  couplet  may  serve 
aa  a  translation,  his  lite  was  represented  as 
Incompatible  with  the  eaistence  of  the  hu« 
man  race :  — 

«Ifers  lies  Robwptorrs    let  no  tear  be  siwd : 
Baadsr,  if  he  had  lived,  thou  hadtt  been  dead.** 

When  the  report  of  Robespierre's  crimes 
was  brought  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he 
ii  most  justly  cbarsed  with  the  intention  of 
potsessing  himself  of  the  government,  the 
inconsistent  accusation  is  ^dded,  that  he 
plotted  to  restore  the  Bourbons ;  in  support 
«f  which  it  is  alleged  that  a  seal,  bearing 
a  flenr-de-lis,  was  found  at  the  uotel  de 
Vilie.    Not  even  the  crimes  of  Robespierre 


ught  sufficiently  atrocious,  with- 
out  their  being  mingled  with  a  tendency  to 
Royaiism  ! 

With  this  celebrated  demagogue  the 
roign  of  Terror  may  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated, although  those  br  whose  agency  the 
tyrant  fell  were  as  much  Terrorists  as  him- 
self, being,  indeed,  the  principal  members 
of  the  very  Committees  of  Public  Safetv 
and  Public  Security,  who  had  been  his  col- 
leagues in  all  the  '.xcesses  of  his  revolu- 
tionary authority.  Among  the  ThtrmidO' 
Hsns,  as  the  actois  in  Robespierre's  down- 
fkll  termed  themselves,  there  were  names 
tf  most  as  dreadful  as  that  of  the  Dictator, 
for  whom  tlie  ninth  Therroidor  proved  the 
Ides  of  March.  What  could  be  hoped  for 
IVom  CoUot  d'Herbois,  the  botcher  of  the 
Lvoanoise— what  from  Billaud  Varennes^ 
what  from  Barrai,  who  had  directed  the  ex- 
ecutions at  Marseilles  after  its  ephemeral 
levolt^what  from  Talliea,  whose  arms 
were  afterwards  dyed  double  red,  from  fin- 
aer-naili  to  elbow,  in  the  blood  of  the  un- 
fortunate emigrant  gentlemen  who  were 
nade  prisoners  at  Quiberon  T  It  seemed 
that  only  a  new  set  of  Septembrisers  had 
•If  eceeded,  and  that  the  same  horrible  prin- 
ciples would  continue  to  be  the  moving 
•pfiag  of  the  government,  under  the  direc- 
ttoa  of  other  chiefs  indeed,  but  men  who 
were  seaiee  less  familiar  with  iU  horrota, 
Ihaii  was  the  departed  tyrant. 


Men  looked  hopelessly  towards  the  Con- 
vention, long  rather  like  the  corpse  cf  a 
legislative  assembly,  actuated,  during  ita 
apparent  activity,  like  the  supposed  Vam- 
pire, by  an  infernal  spirit  pot  its  own,  which 
urged  it  to  go  forth  and  drink  blood,  but 
which,  deserted  by  the  animating  donKm, 
most,  it  was  to  bo  expected,  sink  to  the 
ground  in  helpless  incapacity.  What  could 
be  expected  rrom  Barrere,  the  readv  pane- 
gyrist of  Robespierre,  the  tool  wno  was 
ever  ready  to  snow  to  the  weak  and  the 
timid  the  exact  point  where  their  safety  rec- 
ommended to  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
wicked  and  the  strong  7  But  in  spite  o£ 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  and  a  spirit  of  self«pro- 
tection,  dictating  a  determined  resistance 
to  the  renovation  of  the  horrid  system  un^ 
der  which  the  country  had  so  long  suffered, 
besan  to  show  itself  both  in  the  Convention 
and  without  doora.  Encouraged  by  the. 
fall  of  Robespierre,  complaints  poured  in 
against  his  agents  on  all  sides.  Lebon  wan 
accused  before  the  Convention  by  a  depu- 
tation from  Cambrai ;  and  as  he  ascended 
the  Tribune  to  put  himself  on  his  defence, 
he  was  generally  hailed  as  the  hangman  or 
Robespierre.  The  monster's  impudence 
supported  him  in  a  aort  of  defence ;  and 
when  it  was  objected  to  him  that  he  had 
had  the  common  executioner  to  dine  in 
company  with  him,  he  answered,  ''That 
delicate  people  might  think  tLat  wrong  t 
but  Leouinio  (another  Jacobin  prooonsul 
of  horriole  celebrity)  had  made  the  same 


celebrity) 

useful  citisen  the  companion  of  his  leisure, 
and  houra  of  relaxation."  He  acknowledge 
ed  with  the  same  equanimity,  that  an  aris- 
tocrat being  condemned  to  the  guilloti|p, 
he  kept  him  l^ing  in  the  usual  postore  up- 
on his  baek,  with  nis  eyes  turned  up  to  the 
axe,  which  was  suspended  above  his  throat, 
—in  short,  in  all  the  agoniea  which  can 
sgitate  the  human  mind,  when  within  an 
hair*s  breadth  of  the  distance  of  the  great 
separation  between  Time  and  Eternity,*— 
until  he  had  read  to  him,  at  len||^,  the  Ge> 
lette  which  had  just  amved,  giving  an  ac 
count  of  a  victory  gained  by  toe  Republic- 
an srmies.  This  monster,  with  Heron, 
Rossiffnol,  and  other  aaents  of  terror  more 
immediately  connected  with  Robespierre, 
were  ordered  for  arrest,  and  shortly  after 
for  execution.  Tallien  and  Barras  would 
have  here  paused  in  the  retrospect;  but 
similar  accusations  now  began  to  poor  in 
frcNn  every  quarter,  and  when  once  stated, 
were  such  as  commanded  public  attentioa 
in  the  most  forcible  manner.  Those  whe 
invoked  vengeance,  backed  the  aolicita- 
tioos  of  each  other—^he  general  voice  of 
mankind  was  vrith  them )  and  leaden  who 
had  shared  the  excesses  of  the  Reion  of 
Tenor,  Thermidoriens  as  they  we;*,  began 
to  see  some  danger  of  being  themselves 
buried  in  the  rains  of  the  power  which  they 
had  overthrown. 
Tallien,  who  is  soppoeed  to  have  taken 


the  lead  in  the  extremely  difficult  naviea- 
tion  which  lay  before  the  vessel  of  the 
stete,  seems  to  have  experienced  a  change 
a  his  own  sentissenls,  at  least  eis  priaoi 
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«1m  of  aelioa,  ineliniiw 
€f  httnanttjr.  He  wm  alio,  it  is  tud,  arged 
to  M  fkvounble  a  modification  of  feelinga 
^  faia  newly  jnarried  wife,  fomeriy  Ma^ 
Ame  Fonunai,  who,  bred  a  royaliat,  had 
benelf  been  a  victim  to  the  law  of  auapi- 
^on,  and  waa  releaaed  from  a  priaon  to  re- 
eeWe  the  hand,  and  infiuence  the  activity, 
of  the  repttblican  atatennan.  Barraa,  who, 
ta  eomnianding  the  armed  force,  might  be 
termed  the  hero  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  waa 
•nppoaed  to  be  alao  incUnod  towarda  ho- 
manity  and  moderation. 

Thua  diapoaed  to  dettroy  the  monatrona 
•yatem  which  had  taken  root  in  France, 
and  which  indeed,  in  the  increaaing  impa- 
tience of  the  country,  thej  would  huTe 
Iband  it  impoaaible  to  maintain,  Tallien 
and  Barraa  nad  to  atruggie,  at  the  aame 
time,  to  diminiah  and  restrict  the  senera! 
demand  for  revenge,  at  a  time  when,  if 
peat  tyranny  waa  to  be  atrictJv  in<]aired  into 
and  pnniahed,  the  doom,  aa  Carrier  himself 
told  them,  would  have  involved  everything 
in  the  Convention,  ei cepting  perbapa  -the 
Prasident'a  bell  and  hia  arm-chair.  So 
powerftil  were  theae  feeling  of  reiiatin^  a 
ratroapect,  that  the  Thermidoriena  dechn- 
6d  to  aupport  Le  Cointre  in  bringing  for- 
waid  a  general  charge  of  incnlpation  agminat 
the  two  Committeea  of  Public  Safety  and 
Fublie  Security,  in  which  aecuaation,  not- 
withstanding their  ultimate  quarrel  with 
Robeapierre,  he  ahowed  their  intimate  con- 
■eslon  with  him,  and  their  joint  agency  in 
nil  which  had*been  imputed  to  him  aa  guilt 
Bntthe  time  waa  not  matnre  for  hasarding 
Meh  a  flBaoral  aecuaation,  and  it  vraa  xo- 
Jeeled  by  the  Convention  with  marfca  of 
«Itreme  diapleaaore. 

•  Stilly  ttowever,  the  general  voice  of  hn- 
pwntty  demanded  aome  farther  atonement 
(br  two  yearn  of  outrage,  ard  to  aatiafy  tbia 
demAnd,  the  Thermidoriena  aet  themaelvea 
to  aeekvictima  connected  more  immedi- 
ately with  Robeapierre  j  while  they  endeav- 
oored  gradnaUy  to  form  a  party,  which, 
tettingout  upon  a  principle  oramneaty,  and 
Cibiivion  of  the  paat,  ahould  in  futere  pay 


regard  to  that  preaervation  of  the 
Uvea  and  property  of  tne  governed,  which, 
in  every  other  ayatem  saving  that  which 
had  been  just  overthrown  in  France,  ia  re- 
garded as  the  principal  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment. With  a  view  to  the  conaolidation  of 
•uch  a  party,  the  reatrictiona  of  the  preaa 
were*  removed,  and  men  of  talent  and  liter- 
cture,  silenced  during  the  reion  of  Robea- 
pierre. were  once  more  admitted  to  exer- 
ci«a  their  natoral  infiuence  in  favour  of 
civil  order  and  religion.  Marmontel,  La 
Harpe,  and  others,  who,  in  their  youth,  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  list-of  Voltaire's  dis- 
..  ciples,  and  amongst  the  infidels  of  the  En- 
eyclopedie,  now  made  amende  for  their 
youthful  errora,  by  exerting  themaelves  in 
the  canae  oC  good  morab,  and  of  a  regulated 
government. 

At  length  followed  that  general  and  long- 
deaired  meaaure,  which  gave  liberty  to  ao 
many  tbouaanda,  by  enapending  the  law  de- 
aounelttg  anapected  persons,  and  empty- 
tag  at  OMe  of  thteir  inhabitaato  the  pria- 


oaa,  which  bad  hitherto  only  tranamitted 
them  to  the  gnillotiae.  The  tolea  which 
these  victims  of  Jacobinism  had  to  repeat, 
when  revealing  the  aecrets  ol  their  pnaoa* 
house,  together  with  the  m^ral  influence 
produced  by  aoch  an  univeraal  gaol  delive- 
ry,  and  the  reunion  which  it  eifectod 
amongst  frienda  and  relations  that  had 
been  so  long  aepirated,  tended  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Che  Thermidoriena, 
who  atili  boasted  of  that  name,  and  to  con- 
aolidate  a  rational  and  moderate  party,  both 
in  the  capital  and  provinces.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  liberated  sufferers  showed  a  disposition 
to  exercise  retribution  in  a  degree  which 
their  liberators  trembled  to  indulge,  lest 
it  might  have  recoiled  upon  themselves. 
Still  both  partiea  united  against  the  remaina 
of  the  Jacobins. 

A  singular  and  melancholy  apecies  of 
force  aupported  these  movements  towarda 
civilisation  and  order.  It  waa  levied 
among  the  orphans  and  youthful  frienda  of 
those  who  had  fallen  under  the  fatal  guillo- 
tine, and  amounted  in  number  to  two  or 
three  tlibusand  yming  men,  who  acted  in 
concert,  were  distinguished  by  black  col- 
lars, and  by  their  hair  being  plaited  ^nd 
turned  uphla  vielitne,  aa  prepared  (br  the 
guillotine.  This  costume  was  adopted  in 
memory  of  the  principle  of  mourninff  on 
which  they  were  associated.  These  volan- 
teeri  were  not  regularly  armed  or  diaci- 
plined,  but  formed  a  sort  of  free  corps,  who 
opposed  themselves  readily  and  effectoally 
.to  the  Jacobins,  when  they  attemnted  their 
ordinary  revolutionary  tactics  or  exciting 
partial  insurrections,  and  intimidating  tha 
orderly  citixena  bv  ahouts  and  violence. 
Many  scuffles  took  place  betwixt  the  par- 
ties, with  varioua  success ;  but  ultimately  . 
the  apirit  and  courage  of  the  young  Aven- 
gera  aeecied  to  give  them  daily  a  more  de- 
cided auperiority.  I'he  Jacobins  dared  not 
show  themselrt-s,  that  is,  to  avouch  their 
principlea,  either  at  the  places  of  public 
amusement,  or  in  the  Palais  Royal,  or  that 
Tuilleries,  all  of  which  had  formerly  wit^ 
neaaed  their  victories.  Their  aasembllei 
now  took  place  under  aome  appearance  of 
secrecy'v  and  were  held  in  remote  streeta^ 
and  with  such  marks  of  diminished  audaci- 
ty aa  augured  that  the  spirit  of  the  party 
waa  creattallen. 

Still,  however,  the  Jacobin  party  poasess- 
ed  dreadibl  leadera  in  Billaud  Varennea 
and  CoUot  d'Heibois,  who  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  awaken  ita  temfic  energy. 
Theae  demagosues  had  joined,  indeed,  in 
the  atruggie  against  Robespierre,  but  it  waa 
with  the  expectetion  that  an  Arourath  waa 
to  aucceed  an  Amurath— a  Jacobin  a  Jaco- 
bin—not for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  tfia 
reins  of  the  revolutionary  government^  far 
leaa  changing  its  character. ,  These  veteran 
revolutioniste  must  be  considered  as  sepa- 
rate fVom  those  who  called  themaelvea 
Tharmidoriens,  though  they  lent  their,  aa- 
slstance  to  the  revolution  on  the  9th  Ther- 
midor. They  viewed  as  deserters  and  apoa- 
tatea  Lesendre,  Le  Cointre,  and  others, 
above  all  Tallien  and  Bairaa,  who,  in  tha 
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Ul  height  of  their  cweer,  had  puwed  to 
take  bteath,  and  were  now  endeavouring 
to  shape  a  eonrae  ao  differeot  from  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  puraoed. 

Theae  genuine  Sana-Cniottea  endeeToar- 
ed  to  raat  their  own  power  and  popularity 
«pon  the  aame  haaia  as  formerly.  They 
re-opened  the  sittings  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
ahut  op  on  the  9th  Thermidor.  This  an- 
cient revolutionary  cavern  again  heard  ita 
roof  resound  with  denunciationa,  by  which 
Vadier,  Billaud  Varrennes.  and  others,  de- 
voted to  the  infernal  deitiea  Le  Cointre, 
and  those,  who,  they  complained,  wished 
to  involve  all  honest  Repnblicana  in  the 
ehai;gpea  brovght  against  Kobespierre  and 
hia  friends.  Those  threats,  however,  were 
BO  longer  rapidly  followed  by  the  thunder- 
bolta  which  used  to  attend  such  flashes  of 
Jarobin  eloquence.  Men's  homes  were 
now  in  compariaon  aafe.  A  man  might  be 
ramed  in  a  Jacobin  Club  as  an  Aristocrat,  or 
ft  Modermte,  and  yet  live.  In  fact,  the  dem- 
tgoguea  were  more  anxioua  to  aecure  im- 
munity for  their  past  crimes,  than  at  present 
to  incttr  new  censure.  The  tide  of  general 
opinion  was  flowing  atron^y  against  them, 
and  ft  single  incident  increased  its  power, 
ftnd  rendered  it  irresistible. 

The  Pariaiana  had  naturally^enongh  im- 
agined, that  the  provinces  could  have  no 
instances  of  Jacooinical  cruelty  and  mia- 
rule  to  deacribe,  more  tragic  and  appalling 
than  the  lomeroua  executiona  which  the 
capital  had  exhibited  every  day.  But  the 
arrival  of  eishty  priaooera,  citiiena  of  Nan- 
tea,  charged  vrith  the  usual  imputationa 
caat  upon  aoapeeted  peraons.  undeceived 
them.  Th.se  captives  had  been  aent,  for 
the  jMirpr>ae  of  being  tried  at  Paris  before 
the  lievoltttionary  Tnbunal.  Fortunatelv, 
they  did  not  arrive  till  after  Rc^spierre^s 
fall,  and  conaeouently  when  they  were 
looked  upon  ratner  as  oppreased  persona 
than  as  criminala,  and  were  listened  to 
more  as  accnaers  of  thoae  by  whom  they 
were  peraecated,  than  as  cn]|«nu  on  their 
defence. 

It  was  then  that  t|ie  metropolis  first 
beard  of  horrora  which  we  have  formerly 
barely  hinted  at  It  was  then  they  were 
told  of  crowds  of  citisens,  most  of  whom 
had  been  favourable  to  the  republican  order 
of  things,  and  had  borne  arma  againat  the 
Vendeans  in  their  attack  upon  Nantes; 
men  accused  upon  grounds  equally  slight, 
and  incapable  of  proof,  bftving  been  pueo 
together  in  dungeons,  where  the  sir  wss 
pestilential  from  ordure,  from  the  carcaaes 
of  the  dead,  and  the  infections  diseases 
or  the  dying.  It  was  then  thev  heard  of 
Republican  ooptiam  and  Republican  mar- 
riagea— -of  men,  women,  and  children 
aprawling  together,  like  toads  and  froga  in 
the  aeason  or  spring,  in  the  watera  or  the 
Loire,  too  aballow  to  aiford  them  instant 
death.  It  waa  then  they  heard  of  an  hun- 
dred other  abominations— how  those  upper- 
moat  upon  the  expiring  mass  prayed  to  be 
tbnwt  into  the  deeper  wnter,  thst  they 
Might  have  the  meana  of  death— and  or 
mneh  more  that  humanity  forbeara  to  detail } 
ItBt  in  regard  to  whkh,  the  s^w>  -oddoBy 


and  aure  blow  of  the  Pariaian  guffiotinB 
was  clemencj. 

This  tale  or  horrors  could  not  be  endured ; 
and  the  point  of  immediate  collision  be- 
tween the  Thermfdoriens,  compelled  and 
drvien  onward  by  the  public  voice  and  feel- 
ing, and  the  remnant  of  the  old  Jacobin  fae« 
tion,  became  the  accusation  of  Carrier,  the 
commissioaed  deputy  under  whom  tiiese 
unheard  of  horrora  had  been  perpetrated 
Vengeance  on  the  head  of  this  wretch  waa 
so  loudly  demanded,  that  it  could  not  be 
denied  even  by  those  influential  persone, 
who,  themselves  deeply  interesiea  in  pre* 
venting  recrimination,  would  willingly 
have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  past.  Throura 
the  whole  impeachment  and  defence,  the 
Tbermidoriens  stood  on  the  most  delicate 
and  embarrassing  ground ;  for  horrid  as  his 
actions  were,  he  nad  in  general  their  owb 
authority  to  plead  for  them.  For  example, 
a  letter  was  produced  with  these  direction! 
to  General  Haxo— "  It  ia  my  plan  to  carry 
off  from  that  accursed  countoy  all  manner 
of  subsistence  or  provisions  for  tmh  or 
beast,  all  fora^ — in  a  word,  cverytHtng— 
give  the  buildmn  to  the  flames,  and  exter- 
minate  the  whole  inhabitants.  Oppose 
their  being  relieved  by  a  sinffle  gram  of 
com  for  tneir  subsistence.  I  give  thee 
the  most  positive,  most  imperious  order. 
Thou  art  answerable  for  the  execution 
from  thia  moment.  In  a  word,  leeve 
nothing  in  that  proscribed  countiy— let 
the  means  of  subsistence,  provisions,  for- 
age, everything— abaolutely  everything,  be 
removed  to  Nantea."  The  representativee 
of  the  French  nation  heard  with  honroc 
aoch  a  fiendish  commission ;  but  with  what 
aense  of  ahame  and  abaaement  must  ther 
have  listened  to  Carrier's  defence,  ia  which 
he  proved  he  was  only  literally  executing 
the  decreea  of  the  very  Convention  which 
was  now  inquiring  into  his  conduct !  A  In* 
natic,  who,  w  a  lucid  moment,  heara  som0 
one  recount  the  crimes  and  cruelties  he 
committed  in  his  frensy,  might  perhaps  en* 
ter  into  their  feeling.  They  were  not  the 
less  obliged  to  continue  the  mquiry .  franght 
as  it  was  with  circnmstancea  ao  oiagrace* 
All  to  themselves  }  and  Carrier's  impeaeh* 
ment  and  conviction  proved  the  pofnt  on 
which  the  Tbermidoriens,  and  those  who 
continued  to  entertain  the  violent  popular 
opiniona,  were  now  at  iaxue. 

The  atrocious  Carrier  was  taken  under 
the  avowed  protection  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
before  whicn  audience  he  made  out  a  case 
which  was  heard  with  ajiplauae.  He  no* 
knowledged  hia  enormities,  and  pleaded  hii 
patriotic  xeal;  ridiculed  the  delicacy  ^f 
those  who  cared  whether  an  aristocrat  died 
by  a  single  blow,  or  a  protracted  death; 
was  encou'jiged  throo^out  by  acclamac 
tions,  ftud  received  assurancea  of  protec* 
tion  from  the  remnant  of  that  once  formida* 
ble  association.  But  their  magic  infln* 
ence  was  dissolved— their  best  orators  had 
fidten  successively  by  each  other*s  im- 
peachment—and of  their  moat  active  ruf* 
Sana,  aome  had  been  killed  or  executed, 
some  had  fled,  or  lay  concealed,  many  were 
IB  custody,  and  the  rest  had  become  mtiaO- 
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S€«re«  a  man  who  had  ■isnalixed 
hinaelf  in  the  French  Rerolation,  but  had 
enjojred  &he  i^iplauae  of  tbeae  demagogues, 
as  versatile  in  personal  attachments,  as 
■teady  in  their  oiecrable  principles — scarce 
one  whom  they  had  not  been  actiTe  in  sac* 
rificing. 

Nevertheless,  those  members  of  the 
Revolationarj  Committees,  who  had  so 
latelf  lent  their  aid  to  dethrone  Robespierre, 
the  last  idol  of  the  Society,  ventured  to 
invoke  them  in  their  own  defence,  and 
that  of  their  late  agents.  Billaud  Varen- 
vm%,  addressing  the  Jacobins,  spoke  of  the 
Convention  as  men  spared  by  their  clomen- 
ty  dnring  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  who 
now  rewarded  the  Mountain  acputies  by 
tmning  them  men  of  Blood,  ana  by  seek- 
ing the  death  of  those  worthy  patriots,  Jo- 
•eph  Lebon  and  Carrier,  who  were  about 
to  fkil  under  their  -  counter-revolutionary 
Tiotence.  These  excellent  citizens,  be  said, 
were  persecuted,  merely  bccaase  their 
ttal  for  the  Republic  had  been  somewhat 
anient — ^their  forms  of  proceeding  a  little 
rash  and  severe.  He  invoked  the  awaking 
of  Uie  Lion— a  new  revolutionary  rising  of 
the  people,  to  tear  the  limbs  and  drink  the 
Uood— ithcse  were  the  very  words  )--of 
tboae  who  had  dared  to  beard  them.  The 
laeeting  dispersed  with  shouts,  and  vows 
to  answer  to  the  halloo  of  their  leaders. 

Bot  the  opposite  party  had  learned  that 
each  menaces  were  to  be  met  otherwise 
than  hf  merely  awaiting  the  iasue,  and 
tiien  trying  the'  force  of  remonstranoea,  or 
the  protection  of  the  law,  with  those  to 
fi^iom  the  stronger  foroe  is  the  only  satisfy- 
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(Tell  organised,  and  directed  by  militarr 
sers  in  many  instances,  large  bands  of 
Anti-jacobins,  as  we  may  venture  to  call 
the  tolonteer  force  already  mentioned,  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  suburbs, 
•ad  kept  in  eheck  those  from  whom  the 
Mother  Club  expected  its  strongest  aid) 
while  the  main  body  of  the  young  Avengers 
Btrched  down  upon  the  citadel  of  the  ene- 
my, and  invested  the  Jacobin  Clcb  itself 
in  the  midst  of  its  sitting.  These  dema- 
gogues made  but  a  wretched  defence  when 
attacked  by  that  species  of  popalar  violence, 
which  they  had  always  considered  as  their 
ewn  especial  weapon^  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  were  dispersed  amid  ridi- 
eole  and  ignominy,  served  to  show  how 
easily,  on  former  occasions,  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  spirited  exertion  of  well- 
disposed  men  could  have  at  any  time  pre- 
vented criminal  violence  frdm  obtaining 
the  mastery.  Had  La  Fayette  marched 
against  and  shut  up  the  Jacobin  Club,  the 
world  would  have  been  spared  many  hor- 
rors, and  in  all  probability  he  would  have 
found  the  task  as  easy  as  it  proved  to  those 
baadn  of  incensed  young  men. — It  must  be 
mentioned,  though  the  recital  is  almost  un- 
worthy of  nistory,  that  the  female  Jacobina 
eame  to  rally  and  assist  their  male  asso- 
ciates, and  that  aeveral  of  them  were  aeixed 
«|ion  and  punished  in  a  manner,  which 
miq^ht  excellently  suit  their  merits,  but 
wlueh  shows  ^at  the  young  associates  for 


maintaining  order  were  not  sufficiently 
aristocratic  to  be  under  the  absolute  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  rales  of  chivalry; 
It  is  impossible,  nowever,  to  grudge  tbe 
flagellation  administered  upon  this  memo- 
rable occasion. 

When  the  Jacobins  had  thus  fkllen  in  the 
popular  contest,  they  could  expect  little 
success  in  the  Convention  \  and  the  less, 
that  the  impulse  of  general  feeling  seemed 
about  to  recall  into  that  Assembly,  by  the 
reversal  of  their  outlawry,  the  remnant  of 
the  unhappy  Girondists,  and  other  mem- 
bers, who  had  been  arbitrarily  proscribed 
on  the  31  St  of  May.  The  measure  was  de- 
layed for  some  time,  as  tending  to  effect  a 
chanse  in  the  composition  of  the  House, 
whictt  the  ruling  party  might  find  inconven- 
ient. At  length  upwards  of  sixty  deputies 
were  first  declared  free  of  the  outiswry, 
and  finally  readmitted  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Convention,  with  heads  which  had 
been  so  long  worn  in  insecurity,  that  it 
bad  greatly  cooled  their  love  of  political 
theory. 

In  the  meantime  the  government,  through 
means  of  a  revoluiionary  tribunal,  acting 
however  with  much  more  of  legal  formality 
and  caution  than  that  of  Robespierre,  made 
a  sacrifice  to  the  public  desire  of  vengeance. 
Lebon.  Carrier,  a]rea«1y  mentioned,  Fou* 
quier,  the  public  accuser  under  Robespierre, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  same  class, 
selected  on  account  of  the  peculiar  infamy 
and  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  were  con- 
demned and  executed  as  an  atonement  for 
injured  humanity. 

Here  probably  the  Thermidoriens  wonld 
have  wished  the  reaction  to  s*op  ;  but  thin 
was  impossible.  Barras  and  Til  Ken  per<* 
ceived  plainly,  that  with  whaterer  caution 
and  clemency  they  miffht  proceed  towardf 
their  old  allies  of  The  Mountain,  there  wae 
still  no  hope  of  anything  tike  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  that  their  best  policy  whs  to  get 
rid  ik  them  aa  speedily  and  as  quietly  an 
they  could.  The  Mountain,  like  a  hydra 
whose  heads  bourgeoned,  according  to  the 
poetic  expression,  as  fast  as  they  were 
cut  off,  continued  to  hiss  at  and  menace  the 
government  with  unwearied  maliffnity,  and 
to  agitate  the  metropolis  by  their  intrigues, 
which  were  the  more  easily  conducted  that 
the  winter  waa  severe,  bread  had  become 
scarce  and  high-priced,  and  the  common 
people  of  course  .angry  and  discontented. 
Scarcity  ia  alwaya  tlie  grievance  of  which 
the  lower  classes  must  lie  most  seniblej 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Robes- 
pierre, though  at  the  expense  of  the  gross- 
est injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
always  kept  bread  beneath  a  certain  mast' 
imum  or  fixed  price  in  the  metropolis,  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  population 
of  Paris  should  be  willing  to  favour  those 
who  followed  his  maxims.  The  impune  of 
these  feelings,  joined  to  the  machinatioM 
of  the  Jacobins,  showed  itself  in  many  dis* 
orders. 

At  length  the  Convention,  pressed  by 
shame  on  the  one  side  and  fear  on  tiie  oth* 
er,  aaw  the  necessity  of  some  active  meat* 
lire,  and  af^pointed  a  commission  to  con 
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^der  and  report  apon  the  condaet  of  the 
four  most  obnoxious  Jtcobin  chiefs,  CoHot 
d'Herboifl^  BiJlaud  Varennes.  Vadier,  and 
Barrere.  The  report  was  or  course  unfa- 
vourable ;  yet  upon  the  case  beins  consid- 
eredi  the  Convention  were  satisfied  to  con- 

tsmn  them  to  transportation  to  Cajenne. 
ome  resistance  was  offered  to  this  sen- 
tence, so  nuld  in  proportion  to  what  thoae 
who  underwent  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
inflicting  ^  but  it  was  borne  down,  and  the 
■entence  was  carried  into  execution.  Col- 
lot  d'Herbois,  the  demolieher  and  depopa- 
lator  of  Ljons,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
common  hospital,  in  consequence  of  drink- 
ing off  at  once  a  whole  bottle  of  ardent 
apirits.  Billaud  Varennes  spent  his  time 
in  teaching  the  innocent  parrots  of  Gui- 
tna  the  frigihtful  jargon  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Committee  3  and  finally  perished  in 
■lisery. 

These  men  both  beloi^d  to  that  class 
of  atheists,  who,  looking  up  towards  heav- 
en, loudly  and  literally  defied  the  Deity  to 
make  his  existence  known  by  lanching  his 
thunderbolts.  Miracles  are  not  wrought  on 
the  challenge  of  a  blasphemer  more  than 
on  the  demuul  of  a  sceptic  :  but  botli  these 
unhappy  men  had  probably  before  their 
death  reason  to  confess,  that  in  abandoning 
Ae  wicked  to  their  own  free  will,  a  mater 

fenaltv  results  even  in  this  life,  than  if 
rovidence  had  been  pleased  to  inflict  the 
immediate  doom  which  they  had  impiously 
defied. 

•The  notice  of  one  more  desperate  at- 
tempt at  popular  insurrection,  finishea,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  faistonr  Of  Jacobinism 
and  of  The  Mountain  }  of  those,  in  short, 
who  professed  the  meet  ontrageous  popular 
doctrines,  considered  as  a  poUticsl  body. 
They  continned  to  receive  great  facilities 
from  the  increaaing  dearth,  and  to  find 
ready  opportunities  of  agitatins  the  discon- 
tented part  of  a  population,  diagusted  by 
tht  diminution  not  only  of  comforts,  but  of 
the  very  means  of  subtisteneo.  The  Jaco- 
4|Uia,  therefore,  were  easily  able  to  excite 
tn  insurrection  of  the  same  description  as 
those  which  had  repeatedW  influenced  the 
Ikte  of  the  Revolution,  and  which,  in  fact, 
proceeded  to  greater  extremhiee  than  any 
which  had  preceded  it  in  the  same  despe- 
rate game.  The  rallying  word  of  the  rab- 
ble was  "  Bread,  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
■titotion  of  179^ ;"  a  constitution  which 
the  Jacobins  had  projected,  but  never  at- 
tempted serioasly  to  put  in  force.  No  iu- 
■nrrection  had  yet  appeared  more  formida- 
ble in  numbers,  or  betterjprovided  in  pikes, 
moskets,  and  cannon.  Thej  invested  the 
Convention,*  without  expenenoing  any  ef- 
fectual opposition }  borst  into  the  hall,  as- 
aassinated  one  depuW,  Ferrand,  by  a  pistol- 
«hot,  and  paraded  bis  head  amongst  his 
trenuiUng  brethcen,  and  through  the  neigh- 
boring streets  and  environs  on  a  piae. 
They  presented  Boisay  d'Anglas,  the  Prea- 
ident,  with  the  motions  which  they  demand- 
ad  should  be  passed}  but  were  defeated  by 
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the  firmness  with  which  ne  preferred  hit 
du^to  his  life. 

'rhe  steadiness  of  the  Convention  save  at 
length  confidence  to  die  friends  of  good 
order  without.  The  Nationd  Guards  began 
to  muster  strong,  and  the  insurgents  to 
lose  spirits.  They  were  at  len^,  noU 
withstanding  their  formidable  appearance^ 
dispersed  with  very  little  effort.  The  tu^ 
molt,  however,  was  renewed  00  the  two 
following  days ;  until  at  length  the  necee* 
sity  of  takins  sufficient  measures  to  end 
it  at  once  and  for  ever,  became  evident  to 
all. 

Pichegm,  the  conqueror  of  Holland,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time,  wai 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guards 
and  the  volunteers,  whose  character  wo 
have  noticed  elsewhere.  At  the  bead  of 
this  force,  he  marched  in  military  order  to* 
wards  the  Fanxbonrg  Saint  Antome,  whioh 
had  poured  forth  repeatedly  the  bands  of 
armed  insurgents  that  were  the  principal 
force  of  the  Jacobins. 

After  a  show  of  defending  themselves, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  disorderiy  suburb' 
were  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  up  their 
arms  of  every  kind.  Those  pikes,  which 
had  so  often  decided  the  destimes  of  France, 
were  now  delivered  up  by  cart-loads  :  ana 
the  holy  right  of  fnsurreetion  was  rendered 
in  future  a  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
task. 

Encouraged  bv  the  success  of  this  deci- 
sive measure,  the  government  proceeded 
against  some  of  the  Terrorists  whom  they 
had  hitherto  spared,  but  whose  fkte  was 
now  determined,  in  order  to  strike  dismay 
into  their  party.  Six  Jacobins,  accounted 
among  the  most  ferocious  or  the  class, 
were  arrested  as  encouragers  of  the  late  in- 
surrection, and  delivered  up  to  be  tried  by 
a  militaryeommission.  They  were  all  dep* 
uties  of  The  Mountain  guia.  Certain  of 
their  doom,  they  adopted  a  desperate  reso- 
lution. Among  the  whole  parl^,  they  pos- 
sessed but  one  knife,  but  they  resolved  it  • 
should  serve  them  all  for  the  purpose  of 
suicide.  The  instant  their  sentence  waa 
pronounced,  one  stabbed  himself  with  this 
weapon ;  another  snatched  the  knife  ftom 
his  companion's  dying  hand,  plunired  4t  in 
his  own  bosom,  and  handed  it  to  the  third, 
who  imitated  the  dreadful  example.  Such 
was  the  consternation  of  the  attendantp, 
that  no  one  arrested  the  fatal  progress  of  the 
weapon— «11  fell  either  dead  or  desperately 
wounded— the  last  were  despatched  by  the. 
guillotine. 

After  this  decisive  victory,  and  last  dread- 
Ail  catastrophe,  Jacobinism,  considered  as 
a  pare  and  unmixed  pax^,  can  scarce  be 
said  to  have  again  raised  its  head  in  France, 
although  its  leavon  has  sone  to  qualify  ana 
charaoterise,  in  some  degree,  more  than 
one  of  the  different  parties  which  have  suc- 
ceeded them.  As  a  political  sect,  the  Jpc- 
obina  can  be  oompacod  to  none  that  over 
existed,  for  none  but  themselves  ever 
tJioogbt  of  an  ofganiaed,  regular,  and  con- 
tinued system  of  murdering  and  plundering 
the  rich,  that  they  mi^t  debaucb  the  poor 
by  the  diatribotion  of  their  spoib.    Thef 
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bmr,  hmnifm,  mom  rMemblMM  to  tbe 
fVutic  followera  of  John  of  Loydon  and 
KoippenMisg  who  ocoopiod  MuMtor  in 
tho  MvonCeontb  contanr,  tad  oommitted,  ia 
tbo  nome  of  Relifion.  tno  Mmo  frantie  hor- 
ton  which  tbo  Fnneli  Jacobiu  did  la  that 
of  Freodom.  In  both  oaaoo,  tho  eonraoo 
■doptod  by  thooo  portiot  won  moot  foroign 
to,  md  iDcomiotODt  with,  tho  allogod  mo- 
tivoa  of  thoir  coodoct  Tho  Anob&ptiats 
pnetiood  OTory  apooioo  of  tico  tod  cra^lty. 
Ivy  tho  dictoteo.  tooy  otid,  of  inopirotioo — 
tho  Jaoobio*  impnoonod  throo  hoDjrod 
thooMwd  of  thoir  coaotfymoo  in  naino  of 
liborty,aiid  oat  to  doath  moro  thaa  half  tho 
anaibor,anoiBr  tho  aanctioa  of  fratornity. 

Now  at  loagth,  howover,aocioty  bogan  to 
roaumo  ita  ordiDary  coorao,  and  tho  buaiaooa 
and  ploaaaroa  of  lifo  racooo^od  oach  other 
aa  aaod.  Bot  OTon  aoctal  ploaaaroa  broagfat 
with  thorn  atraogo  and  gloomy  aaaociatiooa 
with  that  Valloy  of  tho  Shadow  of  Death, 
throogh  which  the  lato  pilgrimage  of  Franco 
amared  to  have  laia.  Aa  aaaombly  for 
ttnciog,  rtrj  much  fVoooootod  by  tho  young 
of  both  joioa,  and  highly  faahionablo,  waa 
.called  tho  «  BaU  of  tho  VicUma."  Tho 
qaalificatioa  for  otteadanco  waa  the  homing 
loat  aomo  near  and  ▼aluod  relation  or  friend 


in  tho  lato  roiga  of  ToiTor.  Tho  hair  ma 
hood-dreaa  wore  ao  arraogod  aa  to  raoooiblo 
the  pveparationa  made  for  tho  gnJllotino,  and 
the  motto  adopted  waa,  "  We  danoo  anidal 
tomba."  In  oo  coontry  bat  Franco  coald 
the  iocidenta  have  taken  place  which  gave 
riao  to  thia  aaaociation ;  and  certainlj  in  no 
coontry  but  France  would  they  hoTo  bOoa 
need  for  auch  a  parpoao. 

Bat  it  ia  tiaio  to  turn  ftom  tho  cooaidett* 
tion  of  tho  iatomal  gotemmeat  of  Fiaaco, 
to  ita  external  relatioaa ;  in  regard  to  whieii 
tho  doatiniea  of  tho  coaatir  roao  to  aoch  n 
diatinguiabed  height,  that  it  ia  hardljpooat- 
bio  to  reconcile  the  two  pictorea  of  a  na^ 
tion,  triumphant  at  every  point  againat  all 
Europe  coaleaced  a^inat  her,  making  ef- 
forta  and  obtaining  Tiotorioa,  to  which  hie* 
tory  had  been  yet  a  atrangor;  while  attiM 
aame  time  her  aifaira  at  home  wore  direct- 
ed by  ferocioua  blood-thiraty  aaTagoa,  each 
aa  Robeapierro.  .The  Republic,  regarded 
in  her  foreign  and  domeatic  relatione,  might 
be  fancifully  compared  to  the  tomb  erected 
over  aome  hero,  preaonting,  withoot,  tro- 
phiea  of  arraa  and  the  omb^ma  of  Tictoiy. 
while,  within,  there  Ilea  onlj  a  maogleo 
and  comipted  corpae. 


.     OBAP.  XVUZ. 

ReirotpeeHvt  View  t^  the  ExtenuU  RetoHcne  t^  France^Uer  greed  MiUtary  jShi«««aa. 
ee^Whenee  they  aroee.^Effeet  qf  the  Coayulaofy  Leviee-^Mililmy  Oenku  on^ 
Character  qf  the  Freneh.-^eneh  Generaie^'-New  Mode  qf  training  the  TVoopa.-^ 
Light  Troope.—Sueeeeeive  Attache  in  Cohmn,^Atta€hmemi  qf  the  BokUere  to  tho 
JUvohUum. — Aleo  qf  the  Oenerate. — Camot.—^eei  qf  the  /Vcnc*  Prtnc^ptea 
preached  to  the  ComUriee  invaded  6y  their  Arme^-^C^oee  ^  Oa  Ateoliifioii  iDtM  thf 
foU  tf  Robeepierre,'~ReJleetione  vpon  what  woe  to  euceeed. 


It  may  be  aaid  of  victory,  aa  tho  Eogliah 
eatiriat  haa  aaid  of  wealth,  that  it  cannot  be 
of  much  importance  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
conaidering  in  what  unworthy  aaaociation  it 
ia  aometimea  found.  While  the  rulera  of 
France  were  .disowning  the  very  exiatence 
of  a  Deity,  her  armiea  appeared  to  move 
•Imoat  aa  if  protected  by  the  eapecial  fa- 
vour of  Proviaence.  Our  former  recapittt«> 
lation  preaented  a  alioht  aketch  of  the  peril- 
ous atate  of  France  in  1798,  aurroonded  by 
foea  on  almoat  every  frontier,  and  with  dir- 
ficolty  maintaining  her  grouooon  any  point ; 
yet  the  lapae  of  two  yoara  found  her  victo- 
rious, nay,  triumphantly  victoriooa,  on  all. 

On  the  north-eaatem  fVontier,  the  Engliah, 
after  a  aeriea  of  hard  fighting,  had  loat  not 
onl/  Flandera,  on  which  we  left  them  ad- 
'  .but  Holland  itaelf,  and  had  been 
Irivon  with  great  loaa  to  abandon  the 
Continent  The  King  of  Pruaaia  had  aet 
out  on  hia  firat  campaign  aa  the  chief  hero 
of  tbe  coalition,  and  had  undertaken  that 
the  Duke  of  Brunawick,  hia  general,  aboald 
piMfdown  the  revolution  in  Franoo  aa  oaailv 
la  he  had  done  that  of  Holland.  But  find- 
ing the  entorpriae  which  he  had  undertaken 
waa  above  his  atrength  j  that  hia  aecnmnlat- 
ed  treaanrea  were  exbaoated  in  aa  uoaoo- 
ceaalbl  war ;  aod  that  Aoatria  not  Pfvaaia, 


vancing, 
finally  di 


vraa  reganlod  aa  the  head  of  the  coalitioBy 
he  drew  off  hia  forcea.  after  thev  had  beoa 
weakened  by  more  than  one  defeat,  and 
made  a  aeparate  peace  with  Fraaoo.  ia 
which  he  reooancod  to  the  new  Ropublie 
tho  aovereigaty  of  all  thoae  portiona  of  tho 
Pmaaian  territorywbich  lay  on  the  eaat  aide 
of  tho  Rhine.  The  king,  to  make  up  for 
thoae  loaaea,  aought  a  more,  profitable, 
though  leaa  honourable  field  of  warfare,  and 
coocnned  with  Roaaia  and  Auatfia  in  effect* 
ing  by  con<nioat  a  final  partition  and  appro- 
pnation  of  Poland,  on  the  aame  anprincl- 
plod  plan  oa  which  tbe  firat  had  beea  con- 
dacted. 

Spain,  victoriooa  at  the  begianiog  of  tha 
conqneat,  had  boon  of  late  ao  unancceaefhl 
in  oppoaing  tbe  French  armiea,  that  it  waa 
the  opiaioa  of  maay,  that  her  character  ft>r 
valoar  aad  patriotiam  waa  loat  for  over, 
Catalonia  waa  ovemn  by  the  Republioaaey 
Roaae  taken,  and  no  army  intervening  be- 
twixt the  victon  aod  Madrid,  the  King  of 
Spain  waa  obliged  to  daap  banda  with  thci 
mnrderara  of  hia  kinaman,  Louia  XVI.,  oc 
koowledge  tho  French  Repoblic,  and  with- 
draw firom  the  ooalition. 

Aoatria  had  well  anatalned  her  aaeiant 
renown,  both  \ff  the  valour  of  her  troop*, 
the  reaolat»oi|  pf  her  caUnpt,  aad  the  tal* 
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€ntfl  of  on*  or  two  of  her  g«ner»lfl,— tho 
Archduke  Charlea  la  particular,  ftnd  the 
veteran  Wurmier.  Yet  the  too  had  suc- 
cumbed und^-  the  Repubhcaii  auperioritj. 
Belgium,  as  the  French  called  Flandera, 
was,  an  already  stated,  totally  lost ;  and  war 
along  the  Rhine  was  continued  by  Austria, 
more  for  defence  than  with  a  hope  of  con- 
quest. 

So  mi^ch  and  ao  senerally  had  the  for- 
tune of  war  declared  in  favour  of  France 
upon  all  points,  eren  while  sh<r  was  herself 
sustaining  the  worst  of  evils  from  the 
worst  of  tyrannies.  There  must  hare  been 
unquestionably  several  reasons  for  such 
success  as  seemed  to  attend  universally  on 
the  arms  of  the  Republic,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  one  peculiarly  efficient  army,  or 
to  one  distinguished  general. 

The  first  and  most  powerful  cause  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  extraordinary  energy 
of  the  Republican  government,  which»from 
its  very  commencement,  threw  all  subordi- 
nate considerations  aside,  and  devoted  the 
whole  resources  of  the  country  to  its  mili- 
tirv  defence.  It  was  then  that  France 
fully  learned  the  import  of  the  word  "  Re- 
quisition," as  meanins  that  which  ffoTcm- 
ment  needs,  and  whicn  must  at  all  nazards 
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resorted  to;  and  the  undoubted 
riffht  which  a  state  has  to  call  upon  each 
of  its  subjects  to  arise  in  defence  of  the 
community,  was  extended  into  the  power 
of  sending  them  upon  expeditions  of  for- 
eign conquest 

In  the  month  of  March  179S,  a  levy  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men  was  appointed, 
and  took  place ;  but  by  a  subsequent  decree 
of  the  23a  August  in  the  same  year,  a  more 
gigantic  mode  of  recruiting  was  resorted  to. 

Every  man  in  France  able  to  bear  arms 
waa  placed  at  the  ordera  of  the  sute,  and 
Wing  divided  into  classes,  the  youngest,  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand,  after- 
wards augmented  to  a  million,  were  com- 
manded to  march  for  immediate  action. 
The  rest  of  society  were  to  be  disposed  of 
as  might  best  second  the  efforts  of  the  act- 
Dal  combatants.  The  married  men  were 
to  prepare  arms  and  forward  conToys, — 
the  women  to  make  uniforms,— >the  chil- 
dren to  scrape  lint,— and  the  old  men  to 
preach  Repoolicanism.  All  property  was 
in  like  manner  devoted  to  maintaining  the 
war,— all  buildings  were  put  to  military  pur- 
poses—all arms  appropriated  to  the  puolic 
service — and  all  horses,  excepting  those 
which  might  be  necessary  for  agricultare. 
Mixed  on  for  the  cavalry,  and  other  milita- 

Ery  services.  RepresenUtives  of  the  peo- 
le  were  named  to  march  with  the  varioes 
}Ties,-— those  terrible  commissioners,  who 
punished  no  fault  with  a  slighter  penalty 
than  death.  No  excuse  was  sustained  for 
want  of  personal  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisition for  personal  service — no  delay 
permitted— no  substitution  allowed— actual 
snd  literal  compliance  was  demanded  from 
eTeiyone,  and  of  what  rank  soever.  Con- 
eeripta  who  failed  to  appear,  resisted,  or 
fled»  were  sul^ected  to  the  penalties  which 
■Itaehed  to  emigratioa. 


By  successive  decrees  of  this  peremptonr 
nntv^re.  enforced  with  the  full  energy  of 
revolutionary  violence,  the  government 
nucceeded  in  bringing  into  the  field,  and 
maintaining,  forces  to  an  amount  more 
than  double  those  of  their  powerful  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  same  means  of  supplv — arbi- 
trary requisition,  namely— which  brought 
them  out,  supported  and  maintained  them 
during  the  campaign.;  so  that,  while  there 
remained  food  and  clothing  of  any  kind  in 
the  country,  the  soldier  was  sure  to  be  fed, 
paid,  and  equipped. 

Tnere  are  countries,  however,  in  which 
the  great  numerical  auperioritv  thus  attain* 
ed  is  of  little  consequence,  wnen  a  confus- 
ed levy  en  nuuu  of  raw,  inexperienced,  and 
disorderly  boys,  are  opposed  against  th» 
ranks  of  a  much  smaller,  but  a  regular  and 
well-disciplined  army,  such  as  in  every  re- 
spect is  that  of  Austria.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  taunting  speech  of  Alaric  recura  « 
to  recoUection,— "  The  thicker  the  hay  the 
more  easily  it  is  mowed."  But  this  wae 
not  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  youth  of 
France,  who  adopted  the  habits  most  neces- 
sary for  a  soldier  with  singular  facility  and 
readiness.  Military  service  has  been  pop- 
ular amongst  them  in  all  ages ;  and  the  sto- 
ries of  the  grandsire  in  a  French  cottage 
have  alwavs  tended  to  excite  in  his  de- 
scendants ideas  familiar  with  a  military  con- 
dition. They  do  not  come  to  it  as  a  violent 
change  of  life,  which  they  had  never  previ- 
ously contemplated^  and  where  all  is  new 
and  terrible  j  but  as  to  a  duU  which  everj 
Frenchman  is  liable  to  mscharjpe,  ana 
which  is  as  natural  to  him  as  to  his  fhther 
or  grandfather  before  him. 

Sesides  this  propensity,  and  undoubtedly 
connected  with  it,  a  young  Frenchman  it 
possessed  of  the  natural  character  most  de* 
sirable  in  the  soldier.  He  is  accuatooied 
to  fare  hard,  to  take  much  exercise,  to 
make  many  shifts,  and  to  support  with  pa- 
tience occasional  deprivationa.  His  bappj 
gayety  renders  him  indifferent  to  danoer, 
his  good-humonr  patient  under  hardsEip. 
His  ingenuity  seems  to  amuse  as  well  as  to 
aasist  him  in  the  contingencies  of  a  roving 
life.  He  can  be  with  ease  a  cook  or  an  ar« 
tifieer,  or  what  else  the  occasion  may  re- 
quire. His  talents  for  actual  war  are  not 
less  decided.     £it^er  in  advancing  with 

?iirit,  or  in  retreatioff  with  order,  the 
renchman  is  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  is 
the  worid }  and  when  requisite,  the  privatee 
in  their  army  often  exhibit  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  knowledge  of  the  professioo, 
which  might  become  individuals  of  a  high- 
er rank  in  other  services.  If  not  absolute 
water-drinkers,  they  are  less  addicted  to 
Intoxication  than  the  En^ish  soldier,  whor, 
perhaps,  only  brings,  to  counterbalaaoe  the 
numerous  aavanta^  on  the  pert  of  his  op- 
ponent, that  mastiff-like  perseverance  and ' 
determination  in  combat,  which  induefli 
him  to  repeat,  maintain,  and  prolong  hie 
efforts,  «nder  every  disadvantage  of  nem- 
hers  and  circumstances. 

The  spifils  of  the  Frenchman,  snch  ap 
we  have  described,  did  not  suffer  meeh 
fromtlie  violent  summons  which  tore  hi« 
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.In 
owa  navy,  an  example,  bow  little  men's 
CMMirage  ia  broken  by  tneir  being  forced  in- 
to •  dangeron*  Mrrice.  Bot  comTortless 
M  tbe  itate  of  France  then  wat,  and  pain- 
lU  aa  the  si^ts  most  have  been  by  which 
the  eyea  were  daily  oppressed  closed  up 
too  sa  were  the  avennea  to  every  civil 
walk  of  life,  and  cheap  as  they  were  held 
in  a  nation  which  had  become  all  one  vast 
oamp,  a  youth  of  spirit  was  ^lad  to  escape 
ftom  witnessiiy  the  deadatioa  ai  home, 
and  to  take  with  gayety  the  chance  of  deatli 
or  promotion,  in  the  only  line  which  might 
BOW  be  accounted  comparatively  aafe,  aiul 
indubitably  honourable.  The  armiea  wiUi 
whom  these  new  levies  were  incoiporatetl 
were  by  degrees  admirably  supplied  with 
offieen.  The  breaking  down  the  old  dis- 
tinctions of  ranks  had  opened  a  iVee  career 
to  those  desirous  of  promotion  j  and  in 
times  of  hard  fighting,  men  of  merit  arc 
distinguished  and  get  preferments  The 
voice  of  the  soldier  had  often  iU  influence 
upon  tbe  olRcer's.  preferment }  and  that  is  a 
vote  seldom  bestowed,  but  from  ocular 
proof  that  it  is  deserved.  The  revolutiona- 
ry rulers,  though  bloody  in  their  resent- 
ment, were  liberd,  almost  extravagant,  in 
their  rewards,  and  spared  neither  gold  nor 
steel,  honours  nor  denunciations,  to  incite 
their  generals  to  victory,  or  warn  them 
against  tbe  conaequenees  of  defeat. 

Under  that  stern  rule  which  knew  no 
excuse  for  ill  success,  and  stimulated  by 
opportunities  which  seemed  to  offer  every 
prise  to  honourable  ambition,  arose  a  race 
of  generals  whom  the  world  scarce  ever 
saw  equalled,  and  of  whom  there  certainly 
never  at  any  other  period  flourished  so  ma- 
ny, in  any  other  service.  Such  was  Buona- 
parte himself  J  such  were  Pichegru  and 
Moreau,  doomed  to  suffer  a  ffloomy  fate  un- 
der his  ascendency.  Such  wore  those 
Marshals  and  Generals  who  were  to  share 
his  better  fortunes,  and  cluster  around  his 
fhture  throne,  aa  the  Paladina  around  that 
of  Charlemagne,  or  as  tlie  British  and  Ar- 
morican  champions  begirt  the  Round  Tabic 
of  Uther's  fabled  son.  In  those  early  wars, 
and  aummoned  out  by  the  stem  conscrip- 
tion, were  trained  Murat,  whose  eminence 
and  fall  seemed  a  corollary  to  that  of  his 
brother-in-law^Ney,  Ahe  bravest  of  the 
Iwave-— the  calm,  sagacious  Macdonald^ 
Jottbert,  who  had  almost  oitticipated  the 
part  reserved  for  Buonaparte—Massena, 
the  spoiled  child  of  Fortune— Augereau, 
Berthier,  Lannes,  and  many  others,  whose 
names  began  alieady  to  stir  the  French  sol- 
dier as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

These  adventurers  in  tbe  race  of  fame 
belonged  some  of  them,  as  Macdonald,  to 
the  old  military  achool  s  some,  like  Mo- 
ffean,  came  from  the  civil  class  of  society ', 
many  arose  from  orisins  that  were  positive- 
ly mean,  and  were  therefore  still  more  de- 
•htodly  children  of  the  Revolution.  But 
thai  great  earthquake,  by  throwing  down 
distinctions  of  birth  and  rank,  had  removed 
dbataales  which  vronld  otherwise  have  im- 
peded the  progress  of  almost  all  these  dis- 
vaguished  men }  and  they  were  th»r«fore« 


for  the  giMter  part.  att%ohed  to  that  new^ 
order'ofaffairs  which  aiforded  full  scope  to 
their  talenta. 

The  French  armies,  thus  recruited,  and 
thus  commanded,  were  disciplined  in  a 
manner  suitoble  to  the  matoriala  of  which 
they  were  composed.  There  was  neither 
leisure  nor  opportunity  to  subject  the  new 
levies  to  all  that  minuteness  of  training, 
which  was  required  by  the  somewhat  pe- 
dantic formality  of  the  old  school  of  war. 
Dumouries,  aetting  the  example,  began  to 
■how  that  the  principle  of  revolution  might 
be  iatroduced  with  advantage  into  the  art 
of  war  itself;  and  that  the  difference  be- 
twixt those  new  conscripte  and  the  veteran 
troops  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  might 


be  muoh  diminished  by  resorting  to  the 
original  and  more  simple  rules  of  stratagie. 
and  neglecting  many  formalities  which  had 
been  once  considered  as  essential  to  play- 
ing tbe  great  game  of  war  with  success,  it 
is  the  constant  error  of  ordinary  minds  to 
consider  matten  of  mere  routine  as  equallv 
importent  with  those  which  are  easential, 
and  to  entertoin  as  much  horror  at  a  disor- 
dered uniform  tt  at  a  confused  manmuvre. 
It  was  to  the  honour  of  the  French  Gene- 
rals, as  men  of  genius,  that  in  the  hour  of 
danger  they  were  able  to  aurroount  all  the 
prejudices  of  a  profession  which  hss  its 
peidantry  as  well  as  othera,  and  to  suit  the 
diseipline  which  they  retained  to  the  chai^ 
actor  of  their  recruits  and  the  urgency  of 
the  time. 

The  foppery  of  tbe  manual  exercise  was 
laid  aside,  and  it  was  restricted  to  the  few 
motions  necessary  for  effectoal  use  of  the 
musket  and  bayonet.  Easier  and  more  sim- 
ple manosuvrea  were  substitoted  for  such 
as  were  involved  and  difficult  to  execute  -, 
and  providing  the  line  or  column  could  be 
formed  with  activity,  and  that  order  waa 
preserved  on  the  march,  the  mere  etiquette 
of  military  movemenU  was  much  relaxed. 
ThequanCty  of  light  troops  was  increased 
greatly  beyond  the  number  which  hadof 
late  been  used  by  European  nations.  Tha 
Austrians,  who  used  to  draw  from  the  1  y- 
rol,  and  firom  their  wild  Croatian  frontier, 
the  best  light  troops  in  the  world,  had  at 
time  formed  manyjof  them  into  resi- 
te  of  the  line,  and  thus,  limited  and  di- 


minished their  own  superiority  in  a  species 
of  force  which  wss  becoming  of  greater 
importance  daily.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  disciplined  immense  bodies  of 
their  oonscripte  ss  irregulara  and  shvp- 
ahootera.  Their  numben  and  galling  fire 
frequently  prevented  their  more  svstemat- 
ic  and  formal  sdveraaries  from  being  able 
to  push  forward  raoonnoitring  parties,  by 
which  to  obtoin  any  exact  informaUon  as  to 
the  numbera  and  disposition  of  the  French  i 
while  the  Republican  troops  of  the  line, 
protected  by  this  swarm  of  wasps,  chose 
their  time,  place,  and  manner,  of  advancing 
to  tiie  attack,  or  retreating,  as  the  case  de- 
manded. It  is  true,  that  this  service  eoit' 
an  immense  number  of  lives ;  but  the  French 
Generals  were  sensible  that  human  Ufe  waa 
the  commodity  which  the  Republic  set  the 
least  value  upon}  and  that  when  Death  waa 
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mrfed  with  to  wide  a  ibast  from  one  end 
of  Fnnee  to  tiie  oUier,  lie  wm*  not  to  be 
•tinted  in  his  own  proper  benquetting-hall, 
the  field  of  batUe. 

The  nme  circnontaacet  dictated  anoth- 
er ▼arietj  or  innoTation  in  French  tactics, 
which  greatlT  increased  the  extent  of 
•langfater.  The  armies  with  whom  the^ 
•■g^ed,  disconcerted  hy  the  great  snpen- 
erity  of  nombers  which  were  opposed  to 
them,  and  baffled  in  obtaining  intelligence 
by  the  teasing  activity  of  the  French  light 
troops,  most  neqoently  sssamed  the  defen- 
•ive,  and  takins  a  strong  position,  improved 
perhaps  by  field'woiks,  waited  natil  the  fie- 

2  youth  of  France  should  come  to  throw 
emselves  by  thousands  noon  their  batte- 
ries. It  wss  then  that  the  French  generals 
beean  first  to  employ  those  successive  at- 
tacks in  column,  in  which  one  brigade  of 
troops  Is  brought  up  after  another,  without 
interruption,  and  without  regard  to  the  loss 
of  lives,  until  the  arms  of  the  defenders 
are  weary  with  slaying,  and  their  line  being 
in  some  point  or  other  carried,  through  the 
impossibility  of  everywhere  resisting  an  sa- 
sault  so  continued  and  desperate,  the  battle 
is  lost,  and  the  army  is  compelled  to  give 
wav;  while  the  conquerors  can,  by  the 
multitudes  they  have  brought  into  action, 
afford  to  pay  the  dreadful  price  which  they 
have  ffiven  for  the  victory. 

In  this  manner  the  French  generals  em- 
ployed whole  columns  of  the  young  con- 
ocnpCs,  termed  from  that  circumstance, 
"  food  for  the  cannon'^  {ehair  m  etaion,)  be- 
fore disesse  had  deprived  them  of  bodily 
activity,  or  experience  had  taught  them  the 
dangers  of  the  profession  on  which  they 
catered  with  the  thooghtless  vivacity  of 
schoolboys.  It  also  frequently  happen- 
ed, even  whec  the  Frencn  possessed  no 
numerical  superiority  upon  the  whole,  that 
bv  the  celeri^  of  their  movements,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  at  once  oombined  and 
executed  them,  they  were  able  suddenly  to 
concentrate  such  a  superiority  upon  the 
point  which  they  meant  to  attack,  as  insur- 
ed them  the  same  advantage. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  general 
flttccess  of  the  Republican  arms,  we  must 
not  forget  the  moral  motive— the  interest 
which  the  troops  took  in  the  cause  of  the 
war.  The  army,  in  fact,  derived  an  instant 
and  most  flattering  advantage  fW»m  the  Re- 
voltttion,  which  could  scarce  be  aaid  of  any 
other  class  of  men  in  Fruce,  excepting  the 
peasant  Their  pay  was  improved,  their 
importance  increased.  There  was  not  a 
private  soldier  against  whom  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  profession  was  shut,  apd  many 
attained  to  them.  Massena  was  originally 
•  drummer,  Ney  a  common  hussar,  and 
there  were  many  otheiu  who  arose  to  the 
command  of  armies  from  the  lowest  condi- 
tion. Now  this  was  a  government  for  a 
soldier  to  live  and  flouriah  under,  and  seem- 
ed still  more  advsntageous  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  old  monarchical  system,  in 
which  the  ptejudices  of  birth  interfered  at 
every  turn  with  tite  pretensions  of  merit, 
where  a  roiwur  could  not  tiae  above  a 
•nbeltom  rank,  and  when  all  oflteea  of  dif. 
Vot.  I.  1 


tinction  were,  as  matters  ef  inheritance,  re* 
served  for  the  grande  noblesse  slone. 

But  besides  the  reward  which  it  held  out 
to  it#soldiers,  the  service  of  the  Ropublio 
had  this  irresistible  charm  for  the  soidiezy 
—it  wss  victorious.  The  conqnesto  which 
they  obtained,  and  the  plunder  which  at- 
tended those  conquests,  attached  the  vic- 
tors to  their  standards,  and  drew  around 
them  fVesh  hosts  of  their  countrymen. 
"  VtM  to  Bepubliqiu  r  became  a  war-cry, 
as  desr  to  their  srmy  ss  in  former  times  the 
sheet  of  Dennis  Mountioie.  and  the  Tri-col- 
oored  flag  supplied  the  place  of  the  Ori- 
flamme.  By  the  confusion,  the  oppression, 
the  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution,  the  sol- 
diers were  but  little  affected.  They  heard 
of  friends  imprisoned  or  guillotined,  iiw 
deed;*  but  a  military  man^  like  a  monk, 
leaves  the  concema  of  the  civil  world  be- 
hind him.  and  while  he  plays  the  bloocly 
for  nis  own  life  or  deatii  with  the  en- 


emy who  faces  him,  has  little  time  to  think 
ofwhatishappeninsin  the  native  country 
which  he  has  sbandoned.  For  any  other 
acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the  Re- 
public, they  were  ioaebted  to  flowery 
sfMeches  in  the  Convention,  resounding 
with  the  praises  of  the  troops,  and  to  har- 
angues or  the  representotives  accompany- 
ing the  armies,  who  never  failed  by  flattery 
and  largesses  to  retain  possession  of  the 
sffection  of  the  soldiers,  whose  attachment 
wss  so  essential  to  their  safety.  So  well 
did  thev  accomplish  this,  that  while  the 
Repnblic  flourished,  the  armies  were  so 
much  attached  to  that  order  of  things,  as  to 
desert  successivelv  some  of  their  most  fhr 
vonrite  leadera,  when  they  became  objects 
of  suspicion  to  the  fierce  democracy. 

The  gsnerals,  indeed,  had  frequent  and 
practical  experience,  that  the  Repcblic 
could  be  as  severe  with  her  military  as  with 
her  civil  subjects,  snd  even  more  so,  judg- 
ing by  the  mthlessness  with  #hich  they 
were  srrested  and  executed,  with  scarce 
the  shadow  of  a  pretext.  Tet  this  did  not 
diminish  the  seilofthe  survivors.  If  the 
revolutionary  government  beheaded,  thev 
also  paid,  promised,  and  promoted;  and 
amid  the  various  risks  of  a  soldier's  life,  the 
hazard  of  the  guillotine  was  only  a  slight 
addition  to  those  of  the  sword  and  the  mua- 
ket,t  which,  in  the  sanguine  eye  of  cour- 
aoe  and  ambition,  joined  to  each  Lndivi«2u- 
aPs  confidence  in  his  own  good  luck,  did 
not  seem  to  render  his  chance  much  worse. 


•Soeh  w«a  the  fkte of  Mnieaa,  who,  on  ths •«* 
ofoosoThianoM  disUivniahMl  TistorieSy  h«*n> 
fseeive  the  news  that  bi«  falhsr  hsd  bssn  bsissdsi 

t  Ths  risk  wss  eoosidsisd  ss  a  sMttor  of  couns . 
Msilssie  La  BocheJsequeMn  inforxoi  u  thst 
Gsnsfml  ttasnUneaa,  s  Eepobllean  ofllesr  who 
hsd  behaved  with  grast  haimnitv  in  La  Vendfo 
haring  fldlen  into  the  hands  of  ths  larargsncs,  was 
piessed  by  L'BnofS,  who  sotnmsmlsd  Ihsinj  sat 
to  leturslo  Paris.  «^  I  know  ths  diflhwiies  df  eer 
poliliesi  opiakms,"  ssid  the  Royalist  i  "  but  why 
sbooU  yoa  doUver  up  your  life  to  thoss  saon  witn 
whom  went  of  soeeess  will  be  a  raflleieot  rpasqa 
for  abridffaig  hf**— •«Yoa  say   tral7,*>  loptlM 

^ — M|^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  liuiiDss,  fsisat 

dsihaesofmy  i mimtt  i*smv>i 

, ^      hsd.**    Hswspt,sa<flsMdto 

lbs  gnlOotlnsaosttdiegly 


Uasnttnsaiii  ** hot  si 
Bfsssns  shvssh  la  osfss 
ft  amy  hsbnpsashsd.*' 
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When  tudi  ^idunoBt  ■rriTed,  the  gene- 
nlft  submitted  to  it  u  one  of  the  caraalt^et 
of  war ;  nor  was  the  Re|ittblic  worse  or 
more  reluctantlj  served  by  those  wh^were 
left. 

Snch  being  the  sdmirable  quality  and 
talents,  the  mode  of  thinking  and  acting, 
which  the  Republican,  or  rather  Re  volo- 
tionary,  armies  possessed,  it  required  only 
the  rollnff  genius  of  the  celebrated  Camot, 
.   Vho,  brea  in  the  department  of  engineers, 
was  probably  one  of  tne  very  best  tacticians 
in  the  world,  to  bring  them  into  effectual 
use.  He  wss  a  member  of  the  frightful  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  \  but  it  has  been 
■aid  in  his  defence,  that  he  did  not  meddle 
with  its  atrocities,  limiting  himself  entire- 
ly to  the  war  dep^hment,  for  which  he 
showed  so  much  talent,  that  his  colleagues 
left  it  to  his  escIusiTe  management.    In 
his  own  individual  person  he  constitated 
the  v^faole  h%ar§au  mUiiairtf  or  war  office, 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  corres- 
ponded with  and  directed,  the  movements 
of  the  armies,  as  if  inspired  bv  the  Goddess 
of  Victory  herself.    He  first  oari ngly  claim- 
ed for  France  her  natural  boundaries  (that 
IS,  the  boundaries  most  convenient  for  her). 
The  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
be  assigneo  as  the  limits  of  her  dominions ; 
end  asserted  that  ^1  within  these,  belong- 
ing to  other  powers  must  have  been  usurpa- 
tions on  France,  and  were  unhesitotingl  v  to 
be  resumed  as  such.    And  he  conquered  b^ 
his  gen'uB  the  countries  which  his  ambi- 
tion claimed.    Relsium  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  French  Republic— Holl&nd  was 
erected  into  a  little  dependent  democracy, 
as  an  outwork  for  defending  the  Great  Na- 
tion—the   Austrians  were  foiled  on    the 
Rhine— the  King  of  Sardinia  driven  from 
Savov — and  schemes  realised  which  Louis 
XIV.  never  dared  to  dream  of.    In  return 
for  the  complaisance  exhibited  by  the  Com- 
mittee towards  himself,  he  did  not  express 
any  scruples,  if  he  entertained  such,  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  they  governed 
the  interior  of  their  unhappy  country.    Yet 
notwithstanding  his  skill  and  bis  caution, 
the  blighting  eye  of  Robespierre  was  fixed 
on  him.  as  tnat  of  the  snake  which  watches 
its  victim.    He  could  not  dispense  with  the 
talents  of  Camot  in  the  career  of  victory ; 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  if  his  plans  on  an^ 
occasion  had  miscarried,  the  seqjirity  of  his 
head  would  have  become  very  precarious. 
'    It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  although  the 
French  armies  were  attached  to  the  Repub- 
lio,  and  moved  usually  under  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Secu- 
rity, they  did  not  adopt,  in  their  brutal  ex- 
ten^  the  orders  for  exterminating  warfare 
which  were  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
masters.    At  one  time  a  decree  was  passed 
refbaing  quarter  to  auoh  of  the  allied  troops 
as  might  be  made  prisoners  j  but  the  French 
aoldien  oould  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a 
atop  which  must  have  aggravated  so  dread- 
fulQr  the  necessary  horron  of  war.    When 
we  consider  how  the  civil  government  of 
Fraace  were  employed,  when  the  soldien 
"    Hi  their  aanoaon  to  this  decree,  it 
I  as  if  Httmanity  had  fled  from  cities 


and  the  paaeelbl  dwellings  of  men,  to  seek 
a  home  in  camps  and  combats. 


One  important  part  of  the  subject  can  be 

"      slightly.    We  allude  to  the 

derived  by  the  French 


here  treated  but 
great  advantages 
arms  from  the  r 


reception  of  their  political 
doctrines  at  this  period  among  the  people  . 
whom  they  invaded.  They  proclaimed 
aloud  that  they  made  war  on  castles  and 
palaces,  but  were  at  peace  with  cottages  { 
and  as  on  some  occasions  besieging  generals 
are  said  to  have  bribed  the  governor  of  a 
place  to  surrender  it,  by  promising  they 
would  leave  in  his  unchallenged  possessing 
the  militsry  chest  of  the  garrison,  so  the 
French  in  all  cases  held  out  to  the  popu- 
lace the  plunder  of  their  own  nobles,  as  an 
inducement  for  them  to  favour,  at  least  not 
to  oppose,  the  invasion  of  their  country^ 
Thus  their  armies  were  always  preceded 
bv  their  principles.  A.  party  favourable  to 
France,  and  listening  with  delight  to  the 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality,  was  form- 
ed  in  the  bosom  or  each  neighbouring  state, 
so  that  the  power  of  the  invaded  nstion  was 
crushed,  and  its  spirit  quenched,  under  a 
sense  of  internal  discontent  and  discord. 
The  French  were  olYen  received  at  once  as 
conquerors  and  deliverera  by  the  countries 
they  invaded ;  and  in  almost  alt  ^Sases,  the 
governments  on  which  they  made  war  were 
obliged  to  trust  exclusively  tojuch  reaular 
forces  ai  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  be- 
in^  deprived  of  the  inappreciable  advantega. 
ofgeneral  seal  among  their  subjects  in  their 
behalf.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  inhabitants 
of  those  deceived  countries  found  that  the 
fruits  of  the  misnamed  tree  of  liberty  re- 
sembled those  said  to  grow  by  the  Dead 
Sea— fair  and  goodly  to  the  eye,  but  to  the 
taste  all  filth  and  bitterness. 

We  are  now  to  close  our  review  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
being  the  era  at  which  its  terrora  began  to 
ebb  and  recede,  nor  did  they  ever  again 
arise  to  the  same  height.  If  we  look  beck 
at  the  whole  progress  of  the  change,  from 
the  convocation  of  the  Stoles-Oeneral  to 
the  9th  Therroidor,  as  the  era  of  that  man's 
overthrow  was  called,  the  eye  in  vain  seeks 
for  any  point  at  which  even  a  probability 
existed  of  establishing  a  solid  or  permanent 
government  The  three  successive  consti- 
tnlions  of  1791, 1792,  and  1795,  the  sucees- 
sive  work  of  Constitutionalists,  Giirondists, 
and  Jacobins,  possessed  no  more  power  to 
limit  or  arrest  tne  force  of  the  revolutionary 
impulse,  than  a  bramble  or  briar  to  stop  the 
progress  of  a  rock  rushins  down  from  ^ 
precipice.  Though  ratified  and  sworn  to. 
with  every  circumstance  which  could  ado 
solemnity  to  the  obligation,  each  remained, 
in  succession,  a  dead  letter.  France,  in 
1795  and  1796,  was  therefore  a  nation 
without  either  a  regular  constitution,  or  a 
regular  administration;  governed  by  the 
remnant  of  an  Assembly  called  a  Conven- 
tion, who  continued  sitting,  merely  because 
th«s  crisis  found  them  in  possession  of  their 
seats,  and  who  administered  the  sovernment 
through  the  medium  of  Provisionsl  Com* 
inittees,  with  whose  dictates  they  coaipH- 
ed  implicitly,  and  who  really  directed  all, 
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thing!,  though  in  the  Convention's  nam«. 

In  tM  meantime,  and  linee  thote  atnuige 

■cenet  had  eommenced,  f^rance  had  loat 

her  King  and  Nobles,  herChnrch  and  Cler- 

E,  her  Judges,  Courts,  and  Magistrates, 
r  Colonies  and  Commerce.  The  greater 
part  of  her  statesmen  and  men  of  note  had 
perished  by  proscription,  and  her  orators' 
eloquence  bad  been  cut  short  bj  the  guillo* 
tine.  She  had  no  finances— the  bonds  of 
civil  society  seem  to  have  retained  their 
-influence  from  habit  only.  The  nation  pos- 
sessed only  one  powerful  engine,  which 
France  called  her  own.  and  one  impulsiTe 
power  to  sutde  it— Tnese  were  her  army 
and  her  amoition.  She  resembled  a  person 
in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  who  has  stripped 
himself  in  his  frenxy  of  ail  decent  and  ne- 
cessary clothing,  and  re.tains  in  his  hand 
only  a  bloody  sword ;  while  those  who  have 
enoeavoorea  to  check  his  fury,  lie  subdued 
around  him.  Never  had  so  many  great 
events  successively  taken  place  in  a  na- 
tion, without  affording  something  like  a 
fixed  or  determined  result,  either  already 
attained,  or  soon  to  be  expected. 

Again  and  again  did  reflecting  men  say 
to  each  other^ — ^Tlits  unheard-of  state  of 
things,  in  which  all  seems  to  be  temporary 
and  revolutionary,  will  not.  cannot  last ; — 
and  especislly  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
t  seemed  that  some  change  was  approach- 
ftff.  Those  who  had  schieved  that  work, 
lid  not  bold  on  any  terms  of  security  the 
emporarv  power  which  it  had  procured 
•hem.  They  rather  retained  their  mfluenoe 
ly  means  of  the  jealousy  of  two  extreme 
parties,  than  from  any  confidence  reposed 
m  themselves.  Those  who  had  suffered  so 
deeply  under  the  rule  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  must  have  looked  with  suspi- 


cion on  the  Tbermidoriens  as  regular  Jac- 
obins, who  had  shared  all  the  excesses  of 
the  period  of  Terror,  and  now  employed 
their  power  in  protecting  the  perpetraton. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  Revolution- 
ists who  yet  continued  in  the  bond  of  Jac« 
obin  fraternity,  coOld  not  forgive  Tallien 
and  Bams  the  silencinff  the  Jscobin Clubs, 
the  exiling  CoUot  d'Herbois  and  Billaod 
Varennes.  putting  to  death  many  other  pa- 
triots, and  totally  crushing  the  system  of 
revolntionaiy  sovemment.  In  fact,  if  the 
thorough-bred  Kevolutionists  stiH  endnnd 
the  domination  of  Tallien  and  Barras,  it 
was  only  because  it  shielded  them  fVom  the 
reaction,  or  retributive  measures  threaten- 
ed by  the  moderate  party.  Matters,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  remain  in  this  uncertain 
state,  nor  was  the  present  temporary  pa- 
geant of  government  likely  to  linger  long 
on  the  scene.  But  by  whom  was  that  scene 
next  to  be  opened  f  Would  a  late  return- 
ing to  ancient  opinions  induce  a  people, 
who  had  suffered  bo  much  through  innov^ 
tion.  to  recall  either  absolutely,  or  upon 
conoitions,  the  banished  race  of  oer  ancient 
Princes  t  Or  would  a  new  band  of  Revolu- 
tionists be  permitted  by  Heaven,  in  its  con- 
tinued vengeance,  to  rush  upon  the  stage  T 
Would  the  supremo  power  become  the 
prise  of  some  soldier  as  daring  as  Casar, 
or  some  intriguiuff  statesman  as  artful  as 
Octaviusf  Would  France  succumb  be- 
neath a  Cromwell  or  a  Monk,  or  again  be 
ruled  by  a.  Cabal  of  hackneyed  statesmen, 
or  an  iMtHute  of  Theoretical  Philosophy; 
or  an  aaarehical  Club  of  Jacobins  t  Tnese 
were  reflections  which  occupied  almost  all 
bosoms.  But  the  hand  of  Fate  was  on  the 
curtain,  and  about,  to  bring  the  scene  to 
light.  1  "• 


ORAP.  ZZZ. 


Ccrtica.-^Familw  qf  Bwmaparti.^Napohon  bom  lfif&  Awgtai  1769— i?S«  early  Hab- 
iU—8ent  to  the  Royal  MUUary  School  ai  BrimM—Hu  greai  JProtrrtu  in  Maike- 
moHeai  SeUnee^DefieUncy  in  Cla$tical  Liitraiwt.^Aneedote$  qf  him  whiti  ai 
Sehool^Removed  to  the  Oenerai  School  qf  Pane.-^Wktn  eeventeen  Yean  CM, 
appoinUd  td  iAevieiuMni  qf  ArtiOm^Hi*  early  PoliHco^PromoUa  to  a  Captaincy. 
^Patcal  Paoli.—NapoUon  ridee  unih  the  French  Government  againet  PaoH^AUmg 
with  hit  Brother  Lacicn,  he  m  haniehed  from  Cortiea^Ncoer  revieiti  it^Atwayt 
unpopular  there. 


Thi  Island  of  Corsica  was,  in  ancient 
times,  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  Seneca's 
exile,  and  in  the  Isst  century  was  distin- 
guished by  the  memorable  stand  which  the 
natives  made  in  defence  of  their  liberties 
against  the  Qenoese  and  French,  during  a 
war  which  tended  to  show  the  high  and  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  islanden,  united  as 
it  is  with  tiie  fiery  and  rindictive  feelings 
proper  to  their  country  and  climate. 

In  thia  island,  whicn  was  destined  to  de- 
rire  its  future  importance  chiefly  from  the 
circumstance,  Napoleoit  Buona parts, 
or  Bovapartx,*  had  his  origin.    His  fam- 

*  TlwrB  was  an  shrard  ilsbals  abont  the  spsUinff 
er  ihs  iuuM«  whieh  bwsMBS,  as  triflai  oAan  do,  a 
4ait  of  psrty  qesttioo.    Busnaprnte  had  diauwd 


i!y  was  noble,  thoush  not  of  much  distinc- 
tion, and  rather  reouced  in  fortune.  Flat- 
tery afterwards  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
name  which  he  had  made  famona,  into  re- 


the  tuperlluovs  ic,  which  hit  fiither  rotained  in  th« 
name,  and  adopted  a  oaors  modem  epellinf  .  Q'hb 
wae  lepreeenled  oa  one  side  as  an  attomnt  Ut 
bring  hM  name  more  BfOarly  to  tM  Froneh  idiom; 
and,  m»  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  the  Ian:  moment, 
the  rowel  was  obetinately  replncod  In  rbs  nniiif^, 
by  a  claae  of  writer*  who  deemed  It  poiilic  not  r« 
permit  the  •oceeesAil  General  to  relimiuieh  the 
■liffhteei  mark  of  hit  lulian  extraotioa,  which  Was 
in  OTery  reepeeV  impomible  far  him  etcher  to  eon- 
oeal  or  to  denv,  eren  if  he  had  nonrlshei  ■uch  an 
idea.  In  hi*  baptismal  reftriter.  hln  nitnie  I*  spell- 
-'  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  thoash  the  f^ihor  suV 

ibe«,  Carlo  Bnonaperte.    The  speninig  s 
have  been  quite  indimreni* 
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ttiNMfli  Mcimit  noonb,  to  4iMOTer  that 
Iber*  waa  mm  Bttonapwte  who  had  writton 


i  homkf  lUMltMr  wlio  ted  noaed  a  treaty— 
II  IsBiiia  of  tlM  BMM  who  Had  givon  birth 
to  a  vof,  with  other  mUuto  daima  of  dia- 
linction.  which  NapoloooiuaU^  eoaaiderad 
m  trivial,  and  unwofthy  of  nodoe.  He  an- 
•wored  the  Emperor  or  Aiuirio,  who  had  a 
ftstijr  of  traeiag  hia  aon-ia-law'a  doaeeot 
from  OM  of  the  pottYaoreraignajaf  Traviao. 
that  he  wm  the  Rodolph  of  Hapabovrg  of 
hia  AdBily ;  and  to  a  gMiealogbt,  who 
a  merit  of  dedueiag  hie  deacent  from 
•eeicetUee  of  Gothic  imnoeithe 
leply  to  be  made,  that  he  dated  hia  patent 
•TnebiHtj  from  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte, 
thet  ir,  ftom  hie  ftiat  Tictory. 

.  All  that  ia  known  with  certainty  of  Napo- 
leon'a  ftmily,  may  be  told  in  few  worda. 
"Hie  Bnonepertea  were  a  family  of  aome 
diatinction  in  the  middle  agea ;  their  namea 
«M  ioacribed  in  the  Golden  Book  at  Treiri- 
ao,  and  their  armorial  bearinga  an  to  be 
eeen  on  aoTOfal  hovaea  in  Florence.  But 
attached,  daring  the  eWil  war,  to  the  party 
of  the  Ohibellinea,  they  of  conrae  were  per- 
aecated  by  the  Goelpha :  and  being  exUed 
from  Tuacany,  one  of  the  family  took  ref- 
uge in  Coiaica,  and  there  eatabliahed  him- 
eelf  and  hia  ancoeaaora,  who  were  regularly 
enrolled  among  the  noble  nativea  of  the 
ialand,  and  enjoyed  all  the  pririlegea  of 
gentle  hlfiod. 

The  father  of  Napoleon,  Chariee  Baonap 
parte,  waa  the  principal  dcNMMndant  of  thia 
etiled  family.  He  waa  regnlarly  edncated 
«t  Piaa,  to  the  atudy  of  the  law,  and  ia  atat- 
•d  to  bare  poaaeaaed  a  very  handaome  per- 
eon }  a  talent  for  eloqaence,  and  a  rivacity 
of  intellect,  which  he  tranamitted  to  hia 
aoa.  He  waa  a  patriot  alao  and  a  aoldier, 
and  aai^atod  at  the  jallant  etand  made  by 
Paoli  againat  the  French.  It  ia  aaid  he 
would  have  emigrated  along  with  Paoli, 
who  waa  hia  friend,  and,  it  ia  believed,  his 
kinaman,  but  waa  withheld  by  the  influence 
of  bia  father'a  brother,  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
n  ho  waa  Archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  or 
Ajaccio,  and  the  wealthiest  person  of  the 
funily. 

It  waa  tn  the  middle  of  civil  diacord, 
flghta  and  skirmishes,  that  Charles  Buona- 
parte married  Letitia  Kamolini,  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful  young  women  of  the  island, 
and  poaaeaaed  of  a  great  deal  of  firmncsa  of 
chaiiicter.  She  partook  tlie  dangers  of  her 
hitaband  during  tije  yean  of  civil  war,  aiid 
ia  aaid  to  have  accompanied  him  oo  horse- 
.back  In  some  military  expeditions,  or  per- 
faapa  haaty  flights,  shortly  before  her  being 
delivered  of  the  future  Kmperor.  Tliough 
left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  had 
already  borne  her  husband  thirteen  children, 
of  whom  five  sons  and  throe  dauffhters  sur- 
vived him.  I.  Joseph,  the  eldest,  who, 
though  placed  by  his  brother  in  an  obnox- 
ious aitaation,  as  intrusive  King  of  Spain, 
held  the  reputotion  of  a  good  and  moderate 
man.  11.  Napoleon  himself.  III.  Lucien, 
scarce  inferior  to  his  brother  in  ambition 
&iid  talent.  IV.  Louis,  the  merit  of  whose 
rbaracter  consists  in  its  unpretending  worth, 


and  who  renoimced  a  crown  nldierth«i 
conaent  to  the  opfdroaaioB  of  hia  aubjecta. 
V.  Jerome,  whgee  diapoaition  ia  s^d  to 
have  been  chiefly  aaarhed  by  a  tendency  to 
diaaipation.  The  femalea  were,  I.  Maria 
Anne,  afterwards  Grand  Ducheaa  of  7>isca- 
ny,  b^  the  naaae  ef  Eliaa.  il.  Maria  An- 
noncinda,  who  becaaae  Maria  Pauline, 
Princeaa  of  Bor|dieae.  III.  Carlotia,  w 
Caroline,  wife  f»  Muial,  and  Qiwea  of 
N^lea. 

The  family  of  Buonaparte  being  recon- 
ciled to  the  French  government  aiier  the 
emigration  of  Paoli,  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  Count  do  MarboBuf,  the  French  Gov- 
emur  of  Coraica,  bv  whoae  intereat  Charlea 
waa  included  in  a  deputetion  of  the  noblea 
of  the  ialand,  aent  to  Louis  XVI.  in  1776L 
Aa  a  consequence  of  this  mioaion,  he  waa 
appointed  to  a  judicial  aitoation,  that  of 
aaaeaaor  of  the  tribunal  of  Ajaccio,  the  in- 
come of  which  aided  him  to  maintain  hia 
increaaing  family,  which  the  amallneaa  of 
hia  patrimony,  and  aome  habits  of  ezMnae, 
would  otherwiae  have  rendered  difficult. 
Charles  Buonaparte,  the  father  of  Napole- 
on, died  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years,  of 
an  ulcer  in  the  atomach,  on  the  S'lth  Feb- 
marv  1785.  Hia  celebrated  son  fell  a  victim 
to  tne  same  diaeaae.  During  Napoleon'a 
grandeur,  the  oommnnity  of  Montpellier  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Cfaaries  Buonaparte.  Hia 
answer  waa  both  aensible  and  in  good  taate 
"  Had  I  lost  my  father  yeateidav,^'  he  aaid, 
**  it  would  be  natorai  to  pay  ma  memory 
aomo  mark  of  reapeet  consistent  with  my 
present  aitoation.  But  it  ia  twentv  veara 
aince  the  event,  ,and  it  ia  one  in  whlcti  the 
public  can  take  no  concern.  Let  ua  leave 
the  dead  in  peace." 

The  anbject  of  our  narrative  waa  born 
according  to  the  beat  accounte,  and  his  own 
belief,  upon  the  Idth  day  of  Anguat  176$, 
at  hia  father'a  house  in  Ajaccio,  forming 
one  side  of  a  court  which  leads  out  of  the 
Rue  Charlea.*  We  read  with  interest,  that 
his  mother's  good  constitution,  and  bold 
character  of  mind,  having  mduced  her  to 
attend  maaa  upon  the  day  of  hia  birth,  (be- 
ing the-Festival  of  the  Assumption,)  she 
was  obliged  to  return  home  immediately, 
and  as  there  waa  no  time  to  prepare  a  bed 
or  bedroom,  ahe  was  delivered  of  the  future 
victor  upon  a  temporary  couch  prepared  for 
her  accommodation,  and  covered  with  an 
ancient  piece  of  tapeatnr,  representing  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad.  The  inrant  was  cnria- 
tened  by  the  name  of  Napoleon,  an  obscure 
saint,  who  had  dropped  to  leewud,  and  fall- 
en altogether  out  m  the  calendar,  so  that  hia 
namesake  never  knew  which  day  he  was  to 
celebrate  aa  the  festival  of  nis  patron. 
When  questioned  on  this  subject  by  the 
bishop  who  confirmed  him,  he  answered 
smartly,  that  there  were  a  great  manv  sainu, 
and  oniv  three  hundred  and  sixty-nve  day*  . 
to  divide  amongst  them.  The  politeness 
of  the  Pope  promoted  the  patron  in  order 
to  compliment  the  godchild,  and  Saint  Na- 
poleon dea  Uraina  was  accommodated  with 

*  9wioa'i  Skatchs^  of  Corsioa,  p.  i 
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•  fiMtlTil.  To  TVBcler  this  eompTimmit, 
which  no  one  hot  a  Pope  could  htTe  paid, 
•till  more  flatterinff,  the  feast  oT  Saint  Na- 

E^leon  was  fixed  for  the  fltleenth  Angvaty 
e  birth-day  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  day 
OR  which  he  signed  the  Concordat  So 
that  Napoleon  had  the  rare  honour  of  pro- 
itioting  nis  patron  saint. 

The  yoong  Napoleon  had^  of  course, 
the  simple  and  hardy  education  proper  to 
the  natiTeo  of  the  mountainous  island  of 
hia  birth^  and  in  hia  inftncy  was  not  re- 
markable for  more  than  that  animation  of 
temper,  and  wilflilness  and  impatience  of 
inaetiTity,  by  which  children  of  quick 
parts  and  liTely  sensibility  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished. The  winter  of  the  year  was 
fleneraJly  passed  by  the  family  of  his  fa- 
ttier at  Ajaccio,  where  they  tttU  presenre 
and  exhibit,  as  the  ominous  plaything  of 
Napoleon's  boyhood,  the  model  of  a  brass 
cannon,  weighing  about  thirty  pounds.* 
We  lesTO  it  to  philosophers  to  inquire, 
whether  the  ftature  lore  of  war  was  suggest- 
ed by  the  accidental  possession  of  tuch  a 
toy :  or  whether  tho  tendency  of  the  mind 
dictated  the  adlection  of  it:  or,  lastly, 
whether  the  nature  of  the  pastime,  corre- 
sponding with  the  taste  which  chose  it, 
may  not  haye  had  each  their  action  and  re- 
action, and  contributed  between  them  to 
the  formation  of  a  character  to  warlike. 

The  same  trayellerwho  flurnlshes  the 
■hove  anecdote,  giyes  an  iaterestiuff  ac- 
count of  the  country  retreat  cf  the  ftmily 
of  Buonaparte,  during  the  summer. 

Going  along  the  sea-ehoie  from  Ajaccio 
tbwan^s  the  Isle  Sanguinlere,  about  a  mile 
ftom  the  town,  occur  two  stone  pillan,  the 
remains  of  a  door>way.  leading  up  to  a 
dilapidated  yilla,  once  the  residence  of 
Madame  Buonaparte's  half-brother  on  the 
mother'a  side,  whom  Napoleon  created 
Cardinal  Fesch.t  The  houM  is  approach- 
•d  by  an  ayenue,  surrounded  and  oyerhung 
by  the  cactus  and  other  shrubj,  which  luxu- 
nate  in  a  warm  climate.  It  has  a  garden 
■ad  a  lawn,  showing  amidst  necloct  Tcsti- 
oes  of  their  former  beauty,  and  the  house 
It  surrounded  by  shrubberies,  permitted  to 
run  to  wilderness.  This  wss  the  tummer 
residence  of  Madame  Buonaparte  and  her 
fkmily.  Almost  inclosed  by  the  wild  olive, 
the  cactns,  the  clematis,  and  tlie  almond- 
tree,  is  a  very  aingular  and  isolated  granite 
rock,  called  Napoleon's  grotto,  which  seems 
to  have  resisted  the  decomposition  which 
has  taken  place  sround.  The  remains  of  a 
■mall  summer-house  are  visible  beneath 
the  rock,  the  entrance  to  which  Is  nearly 
closed  by  a  luxuriant  ftg-tree.  This  was 
Buonaparte's  frequent  retreat,  when  the 
vacatiomr  of  the  school  at  which  he  studi- 
ed'permitfed  him  to  visit  home.— How  the 
imsgination  labours  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
visions,  which,  in  this  sequestered  sad  ro- 
AuBtic  spot,  must  have  arisen  before  the 

*  flhslshsB  ef  ObnAsa*  ••  4» 

t  Thi  molhsr  sf  Lscltia  laaoliai,  wife  of  Car- 
to  BMoaparte,  warrisd  a  BwIm  olBeer  in  the 
PMneh  ssrriee,  oamsd  Fssch.  aOsc  ths  death  of 
tsliiia'sftthsr; 


eves  of  the  Ihtiire  hero  of  a  huadred  bat- 

The  Count  de  Marboraf,  already  men«> 
tioaed  as  Governor  of  Corsica,  interested 
himself  in  the  young  Napoleon,  ao  much  as 
to  obtain  him  an  appointment  to  tbo  Roy- 
al MiliUry  School  at  Brienne,  which  was 
maintained  at  the  royal  expense,  in  order 
to  bring  up  youths  for  the  engineer  and  ar- 
tillery service.  The  malini^  of  contem- 
porary historians  has  ascnbeil  a  motive  of 
gallantry  towarda  Madame  Bnonaparte  as 
the  foundation  of  thia  kindness ;  but  Count 
MaiboBuf  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life 
when  auch  connexions  are  nol  to  be  pre- 
sumed, nor  did  the  scandal  receive  any 
currency  from  the  natives  of  Ajaccio. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  to  tho 
nature  of  young  Buonaparte's  genius,  thaa 
the  line  of  study  which  thus  fortunately 
was  opened  liefore  him.  His  ardour  for 
the  alMtract  sciences  amounted  to  a  pas- 
sion, and  was  combined  with  a  singular  ap- 
titude for  applying  Aem  to  the  purpose* 
of  war,  while  his  attention  to  pursuiti  no 
interesting  and  exhaustless  in  themselves^ 
was  stimulated  by  hia  natural  ambition  ana 
desire  of  distinction.  Almost  all  the  sci«. 
entific  teachers  at  Brienne.  being  a^us- 
tomed  to  study  the  character  of  their  pu- 
pils, and  obliged  by  their  doty  to  make 
memoranda  and  occasional  reporta  on  the 
subject,  spoke  of  the  talents  of  Buona- 
parte, and  the  progress  of  his  studies,  with 
admiretion.  Cireumstsaces  of  various 
kinds,  eaaggeiikted  or  invented,  hare  been 
cireulated  concereing  the  youth  of  a  per* 
son  so  remarfcaUo.  The  fbUowiag  are  giv- 
en upon  good  suthori^.* 

The  conduct  of  rfnolAon  among  his 
companions,  was  that  oi  a  studious  and  re« 
served  youth,  addicting  hims^  deeply  t« 
the  means  of  improvement,  and  rathe* 
avoiding  than  seeking  the  usual  tempta- 
tions to  dissipation  of  time.  He  had  few 
friends,  and  no  intimates,  yet  at  different 
times,  when  he  chose  to  exert  K,  he  exhibit- 
ed considerable  influence  over  his  fellow- 
students,  and  when  there  was  any  lointplaii 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  he  was  frequently 
chosen  Dictator  of  the  little  republic. 

In  the  time  of  winter,  Buonaparte  upon 
one  occasion  engaged  his  eompanions  in 
constracting  a  fortress  out  of  the  snow, 
regularly  defended  by  datchee  and  bestions^ 
according  to  the  rales  of  fortiflcatiou.  It 
was  considered  as  displsying  the  neat  pow- 
ers of  the  juvenile  enginenr  in  the  wtj  of 
his  profession,  and  was  attacked  and  de- 
fended by  the  atndents,  who  divided  into 
parties  for  the  purpose,  until  the  battle  be 
came  so  keen  that  their  snpeiion  thought 
it  proper  to  proclaim  ■  truce. 

The  young  Buonanarte  gave  another  in- 


stance of  address  rad  enterprise  nnon 
following  occasioir.    There  was  a  fair  ] 


held 


•  Thsy  wn  nany  mmn  sfaios  epmMaiflal«4 
lotteaathot  by  Msssh.  Jbsspii and  Louis I^w> 

&f«urit»  aid^e-esnp*  TbMS  SMitlMDoo,  or  at 
loasi  JoM|ill,ww««liieatod  at  jHomy^Twit  at  a 
lator  period  thaa  Napoleon.  Tiielr  dieUottUehed 
bcothar  was  Ut  aoatsaveraiy. 
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■BOOtUy  is  tiM  Migkboorfaood  of  Briene. 
wber«  tiie  papito  of  the  Military  Scliool 
used  to  find  a  day'*  amuaeiiMiit  $  but  oa  ac- 
coant  of  a  ouarral  betwixt  them  aad  the 
coaotry  people  upon  a  former  oceaaion,  er 
Ibr  aome  each  caoae,  the  aaaatera  of  tho 
laatitatioa  bad  directed  that  the  atodeati 
aboald  not  on  the  fkir-daj  be  permitted  to 
go  beyond  their  own  precineta,  which  were 
anrroanded  with  a  wall.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  jonna  Coraicao,  howeTor,  the 
oehokn  had  already  laid  a  plot  for  aecaiing 
their  oanal  day'a  divenion.  They  had  nn- 
dormined  the  wall  which  eacompaaaed  their 
eierciaing  ground,  with  ao  mnch  akill  and 
•tereey,  that  their  operation*  rentatned  en- 
tirely oaknown  till  the  morning  of  the  fair, 
when  a  part  of  the  boandary  onezpeetedly 
Ibll,  and  me  a  ftee  PM*ogo  to  the  imprie- 
oned  •tudent*,  of  which  they  immediately 
look  the  adrantagOy  by  harrying  to  the  pro- 
hibited teene  of  amnaement. 

But  althoagh  on  theae,  aad  peihapa  other 
oceaalona,  Boonaparte  diapla^ed  aome  of 
die  fVoHc  temper  of  Toath,  mixed  with  the 
iaTentive  geniua  and  the  talent  for  com- 
manding  other*  by  which  he  waa  diatin- 
gniahed  in  after  time,  hi*  life  at  achool  waa 
in  general  that  of  a  recluae  and  aoYera  ata- 
dent,  acqniring  by  his  jadgment,  aad  treaa* 
wring  in  hia  memory,  that  wonderfbl  pro- 
eeaa  of  almoat  nnltmited  combiaatlon,  by 
mean*  of  which  he  waa  afterwaida  able  to 
■inplify  the  moat  diiBcalt  and  complicated 
wndertakinga.  Hia  mathematical  teacher 
waa  proad  of  the  young  ialander,  aa  the 
boMt  of  hia  aohool ;  and  hia  other  aclentifie 
natructofa  had  the  aame  reaaon  to  be  aatia- 
fted. 

In  langoagea  Buonaparte  waa  lee*  a  pro- 
ftcient,  and  noTor  acanired  the  art  of  writ- 
Sag  or  apelling  French,  hr  le*a  foreign  lan- 
goagea, with  aocnracT  or  eonectneaa  j  nor 
tod  the  uonk*  of  Bnenne  any  reaaon  to 
pride  theoMelToa  on  the  daaaiMl  profieien- 
ey  of  their  acholar.  The  fUll  enargica  of 
hia  mind  being  deroted  to  the  actenttfie 
pnnniti  of  his  profe*aion,  left  little  time 
or  inclination  for  other  studies. 

Though  of  Italian  oriffin,  Buonaparte 
had  not  a  decided  taste  for  the  lino  arte, 
aad  his  taste  in  composition  seems  to  have 
leaned  towarda  the  grotesqoe  and  the  bom- 
baatio.    He  ased  uways  the  most  exag- 


iBuon,  ne  was  si 
extraordinary  irri 
the  Profeaaor  of  J 
deliTer  hia  favour 


£  rated  phrases;  and  it  ia  ^.«v».,  »  «tv». 
It  his  iNilletina  preaent  thoee  toochea  or 
anblimity  which  are  ffiunded  on  dignity  and 
aimplicity  of  expression. 

Kotwithataoding  the  external  calmness 
and  reaerre  of  his  deportment,  he  who  waa 
deatined  for  such  great  thlnni,  had,  while 
yet  a  stndent  at  Brienne,  a  ftifl  share  of  that 
ambition  for  distinction  and  oread  of  dia- 
crace,  that  restless  and  irritating  love  of 
fame,  which  lathe  spur  to  extraordioary  at- 
tompU.  SparUea  of  thia  keen  temper 
aometimea  showed  themselves.  On  one  oc- 
casion, a  harsh  superintendent  imposed  on 
tiie  future  Emperor,  for  some  trifling  fknlt, 
the  disgrace  or  wevinga  penitential  drees, 
and  being  excluded  from  the  table  of  the 
atudents.  and  obliged  to  eat  his  meal  apart. 
Hia  pride  felt  the  indignity  so  seveiely, 


that  it  brought  on  a  severe  aerrooa  attaek  ^ 
to  which,  though  otherwise  of  good  consti- 
tution, he  was  subject  upon  occaaiona  of 

.. irriution.     Fathd^  Petrault, 

Mathematiea,  hastened  to 
favourite  pupil  Cnm  the  punish- 
ment by  which  he  was  so  much  affected. 

It  is  also  said  that  an  early  disposition  to 
the  popular  side  diatinguisbed  Boooaparte 
even  when  at  Brienne.  Pichegru,  after- 
wards so  celebrated,  who  acted  aa  his  moni- 
tor in  the  military  school,  (a  singular  cir- 
cumstance,) bore  witness  to  bis  early  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  peculiar  energy  and  te- 
nacity of  his  temper.  He  wss  long  after- 
wards consulted  whether  means  might  not 
be  found  to  engage  the  commander  of  the 
Italian  armies  in  the  royal  interest  "It 
will  be  but  lost  time  to  attempt  it,"  aaid 
Pichegru.  "  1  knew  him  in  bis  youth — hia 
character  is  inflexible — be  haa  taken  hia 
side,  aad  he  will  not  change  it." 

In  1783,  Napoleon  Buooaparte,  then  only 
fourteen  years  old,  was,  tbou^  uader  the 
usual  age,  selected  by  Monsieur  de  Kera- 
lio,  the  iii«pector  or  the  twelve  military 
schools,  to  DO  sent  to  have  his  education 
completed  in  the  general  achool  of  Paris. 
It  waa  a  contipliment  paid  to  the  precocity 
of  his  extnordiaarr  mathematical  talent, 
and  the  steadiness  of  bis  application.  While 
at  Paris  he  attracted  the  aame  notice  as  a% 
Brienne;  and  among  other  society,  fre- 
quented that  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Ray-, 
nal,  and  was  admitted  to  his  literary  psrtiea. 
His  taste  did  not  become  correct,  tut  hin 
appetite  for  study  in  all  departments  wan 
greatly  enlatved ;  and  notwithstanding  the. 
quantity  whidi  he  dally  read,  his  memory 
waa  atmg  enough  to  retain,  and  his  ^udg*. 
ment  sufliciently  ripe  to  arrange  anddigert, 
the  knowledge  which  he  then  act^aireo ;  so 
that  he  had  it  at  his  command  durmgall  tho 
rent  of  hia  busy  life.  Plutarch  waa  his  fa- 
vourite author  \  upon  the  study  of  whom  ho 
had  ao  modelled  hia  opinions  and  habits  of 
thought,  that  Paoli  afterwards  pronounced 
him  a  young  naan  of  an  antique  caste,  and 
resembline  one  of  the  classical  heroes. 

Some  or  his  Uo^^raphers  have  about  thia 
time  ascribed  to  him  the  anecdote  of  a  cer- 
tain youthful  pupil  of  the  military  school, 
who  desired  to  aacend  in  the  car  of  a  bal- 
loon with  the  aeronaut  BUnchani,  and  waa 
ao  mortified  at  being  refused,  that  he  mado 
an  atteinpt  to  cut  the  balloon  with  his 
sword.  The  story  has  but  a  flimsy  support, 
and  indeed  does  not  accord  well  with  tho 
character  of  the  hero,  which  aras  deep  and 
reflective,  as  well  as  bold  and  determined, 
and  not  likely  to  anficr  its  energies  to  es- 
oape  in  idle  and  uaeleas  adventure. 

A  better  authenticated  anecdote  states, 
that  at  this  time  be  eipressed  himself  disve- 
spectftiUy  towsrds  the  King  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  family.  According  to  the 
practice  of  the  achool,  he  was  oblized  to 
submit  the  letter  to  the  censorship  of  Mon- 
sieur Domairon,  the  Professor  ol  Bellea 
Lettres,  who,  taking  notice  of  the  offbneivo 
pasme.  inaisted  upon  the  letter  being  burnt, 
and  Moed  a  severe  rebuke.  Long  after- 
in  laOS,  Monaieor  Donairoa  waa 
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•OMBMiided  to«ttMid  Napolecm'fl  levAe,  in 
•fder  that  h«  might  receive  a  popil  ia.the 

Knoii  of  Jerome  Baonapaite ;  when  the 
rat  Coitful  reminded  hit  old  tutor  good- 
hnmonredl^,  that  tames  had  changed  con- 
•idertbljr  ainee  the  burning  of  the  Tetter. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  received  his  tirtt  commission  as  sec- 
end  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  artillery, 
•■d  was  almost  immediately  aAerwards  pro- 
noted  to  the  rank  of  fint  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  quartered  at  Valance.  He  mingled 
with  society  when  he  joined  his  regiment, 
more  than  he  bad  hitherto  been  accustomeo 
to  do ;  mixed  in  puMic  amusements,  and  ex- 
hibited the  powers  of  pleasing  which  be 
possosMd  in  an  uncommon  degree,  when  he 
chose  to  exert  them.  His  handsome  and 
mtelliffeut  features,  with  his  active  and 
-  neat,  though  slight  fisure,  gave  him  addi- 
Honal  sdvantages.  His  maonera  could 
•careely  be  called  elesant,  but  made  up  in 
vivacity  and  variety  or  expression,  and  of- 
ten in  mat  spirit  and  energy,  for  what  they 
wanted  in  grsce  and  polish. 

He  became  sa  adventurer  for  the  honours 
of  literature  also,  and  was  anonymously  a 
oompetitor  ferthe  prise  offered  by  the  acad- 
emy of  Lyons  on  Raynal's  question, ''  What 
tre  the  principles  and  institutions,  by  ap- 
plication of  which  mankind  can  be  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness  f"  ''The 
prise  was  adjudged  to  the  young  soldier.  It 
H  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  curiosity  to 
tnow  the  oharactor  of  the  juvenile  theories 
,  auvocated  by  one 


inspecting  government,  ad^ 
who  at  lengu  attained  the  power  of  practi- 
•ally  making  what  experiments  he  pleased. 
Probably  his  early  ideu  did  not  exactly  co- 
iaeide  with  his  more  mature  practice ;  for 
when  Talleyrand,  many  yeafs  afterwards. 

Sit  the  Essay  out  of  the  records  of  the 
cademy,  and  returned  it  to  the  author, 
Buonapaite  destroyed  it  sfter  he  had  read  a 
Ibw  pa^s.  He  also  laboured  under  the 
temptation  of  writing  a  journey  to  Mount 
Ctoms,  after  the  manner  of  Sterne,  which 
he  was  fortunate  enough  finally  to  resist. 
The  affectation  which  pervades  Sterne's  pe- 
•nliar  style  of  composition,  was  not  likely 
to  be  simplified  under  the  pen  of  Buona- 
pmrte. 

Sterner  times  were  fast  approaching,  and 
Ae  nation  was  now  ftilly  •  divided  by  those 
factions  which  produced  the  Revolution. 
The  efficen  of  Buonaparte's  regiment  were 
also  divided  into  Royalists  and  Patriots; 
•nd  it  is  easily  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
young  and  friendless  stranger  and  adven- 

Srer  should  adopt  that  sim  to  which  he 
ttd  already  siiown  some  inclination,  and 
which  promised  to  open  the  most  free  ca- 
reer to  those  who  had  only  their  merit  to 
rely  upon.  "  Were  I  general  officer,''  he  is 
alleged  to  have  said,  **  I  would  have  ad- 
hered to  the  King ;  being  a  subaltern,  I  join 
the  Patriots."     »*      ^  '   ^ 

There  wse  a  story  current,ihat  in  a  de- 
bate with  some  bfother  oflicera  on  the  poli- 
ties of  the  time,  Buonaparte  expressed  him- 
self so  otttrsseously,  that  they  were  provok- 
ed to  throw  Aim  into  the  Rhone,  where  be 
had  neariy  perished.    But  this  is  an  iaae- 


curate  account  of  the  aceideht  wUch  ac- 
taally  befell  him.  He  was  seized  with  the- 
cramp  when  bathing  in  t^e  river.  His  com* 
rades  saved  him  wiui  difficulty,  but  his  dan* 
ger  was  matter  of  pure  chance. 

Napoleon  has  himself  recorded  that  he 
was  a  warm  patriot  during  the  whole  sitting 
of  the  National  Assembly  ;  but  that  on  the 
appointment  of  the  Le^slative  Assembly^ 
be  became  shaken  in  his  opinions.  If  soy 
his- original  sentiments  regained  force  ;  for 
we  shortly  aftorwards  find  him  entertaining 
such  as  went  to  the  extreme  heiglits  of  toe 
Revolution. 

Early  in  the  year  1792,  Buonaparte  be-^ 
came  a  captain  in  the  artillery  by  Heniori- 
ty ;  and  in  die  same  yesr,  being  at  Paris,  he 
witnessed  the  two  insurrections  of  the  22d 
June  and  10th  August  He  was  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  the  insurgents  as  the  mosi^ 
despicable  banditti,  and  to  express  with 
what  ease  a  detormined  officer  could  hav» 
checked  these  apparently  formiJable,  but 
dastardly  and  unwieldy  masses.  But  with 
what  a  different  feeling  of  interest  would 
Napoleon  have  looked  on  that  infuriated 
populace,  these  still  resisting  though  over- 
powered Swiss,  and  that  bominff  palace,  bad 
any  seer  wnispered  to  him,  "  Emperor  that 
shall  be,  all  this  blood  and  massacre  is  but 
to  prepare  your  future  empire  I"  Little  anw 
ticipating  the  potent  effect  which  the  pass« 
ing  events  were.to  bear  on  his  own  fortune, 
Buonaparte,  anxious  for  the  ^ety  of  his 
mother  and  family,  was  now  desirous  to  ex- 
change France  for  Conica,  where  the  same 
things  were  acting  on  a  less  distinguished 
stage. 

It  was  a  singular  featore  in  the  French 
Revolution,  that  it  brought  uut  from  his  re- 
tirement the  celebrated  Psscsl  Psoli,  wfio, 
long  banished  firom  Corsica,  the  freedom 
anaindeotfudence  of  which  he  had  so.  val- 
iantly ddtended,  retomed  from  exile  witH' 
the  natterinff  hope  of  still  witnessing  the 
pro^ss  of  liberty  In  his  native  land.  On 
visiting  Paris,  he  wss  received  there  with 
enthusiastic  veneration,  and  the  National 
Assembly  and  Royal  Family  contended 
which  should  show  him  most  distinction. 
He  was  created  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard  of  his  native  island,  and  UB«;d  the. 
powers  intrusted  to  him  with  great  wisdom 
and  patriotism. 

But  Paoli's  views  of  liberty  were  differ- 
ent from  those  which  unhsppily  began  to 
be  popular  in  France.  He  was  desirous  of 
estabushing  that  freedom,  which  is  the  pro- 
tector, not  the  destroyer  of  property,  and 
which  confen  practical  happmess,  instead 
of  aiming  at  theoretical  perfection.  In  a 
word,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  Corsica  free 
from  the  prevailing  infection  of  Jacobinismi 
and  in  reward,  be  was  denounced  m  the ' 
Assembly.  Psoli,  summoned  to  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  standing  on  his  defence,  de- 
clined the  journey  on  account  of  his  age, 
but  offered  to  wilAdraw  from  the  island. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  took 
psrt  wito  the  sged  chsmpioa  of  their  free- 
dom, while  the  Convention  sent  an  expedi- 
tUttt.  at  the  head  of  which  were  La  Combe» 
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Canieaa  dmCiM  to  dM  ConvMrtUw,  with 
1k«  wul  iMtniottoM  for  bloodriMd  uid 
■itlagp  iMMd  to  Aoir  eowmiiwnoo. 

Boooaptrto  wm  in  Ceraica,  vpoK  leafo 
of  abtoneo  ftoB  hia  ragiment.  whon  tboae 
fvoflti  wara  taking  olaca  }  ana  alttumsb  be 
Uaaalf,  and  Paoli.  bad  hitherto  been  on 
friondlv  tenia,  and  aome  tkmiXj  ralatioaa 
•xiatad  between  them,  the  young  aitilleiy 
oOcar  did  not  heaitata  which  aide  to  chooae. 
He  emhraoed  that  of  the  Convention  with 
I  $  and  hia  first  military  ai- 


plott  waa  in  the  civil  war  of  hia  native  ial- 
and.  In  the  jear  1799,  be  vraa  deipatcbed 
from  Bfeatia,  in  poateaaion  of  the  French 
party,  to  nirpriae  hia  native  town  Ajaccio, 
dien  oceapied  by  PaoH  or  hia  adherenta. 
Bnonaparte  waa  acting  jnoviaionally,  aa 
commanding  a  battalion  or  National  Gaanb. 
He  landed  in  the  Golf  of  ^accio  with 
about  fifty  men,  to  take  pometaion  of  a 
tower  called  the  Tone  di  Capitello,  on  the 
eppoaila  aide  of  the  gnlT  and  almoat  fbcing 
Che  city.  He  ancceedad  in  taking  the 
place  J  oat  aa  there  avote  a  gale  cT  wind 
which  prevented  hia  comomnieating  with 
dm  frigate  which  had  pot  him  Mhove,  he 
waa  beaieged  in  hia  new  oenqoeat  by  the 
oppoaila  Actien,  and  rednoed  to  aoch  di»> 
ireM,  that  he  and  him  Httie  garriaeo  were 
ahiigad  to  feed  on  hoiae-Aeah.  After  five 
daya  he  waa  relieved  by  the  frigate, 


•vncnated  the  tower,  havingfifat  in  vain 
Attempted  to  blow  it  ap.  The  Torre  di 
Caoitollo  atill  ahowa  OMrma  of  the  damape 
it  then  aaatained,  and  iti  lemaina  may  be 
looked  on  aa  a  canoaity,  aa  the  flrat  aoene 
of  kk  eomhata,  bafote  whom 

^1 

"-        Wwiiat 

A  relation  of  N^oteai^  Maiaerto  by  name, 
e&etnally  idaAnded  Ajaccio  againat  the 
force  employed  in  the  eipedition. 

The  atrangth  of  Paoli  increaaiag,  and  the 
EngUah  preparing  to  aaaiat  him,  Coraica 


I  longer  a  aafe  or  convenient  rea« 

idence  for  the  Bnonaparte  family.    Indeed, 

loon  and  hia  brother  Lncien,who 


both  Napoleon  i 


g«ti«  with  a  lUtag  iaM^aad  baving  on  board  a 
nrga  body  of  traom,bid  boon  at  aaeSn  Ibr  Mvermt 
woob  ia  tbt  Corueaa  barboarf»  amouoeSng  a  da- 


•cent  QpoQ  Sardinia.    At  lenftlt,  haviog  reeeiTod 
on  k«rd  u  additloDa]  mrnibor  of  foicoo,  he  mi 
-  ita 


.  ^^..BBuiod  ihaAdwiimLof  whoM  talMt 
aad  jwdawmt  he  i«  —do  io  tWfciot  HoJooa  MBH. 
to  Moak  wUb  groat  ooatooipt.  BoonopMrto  luo- 
aoodod  ia  taking  oobm  battorloo  In  tke  ttraito  of 
0oint  Boolfboio  |  but  tbo  oxpodhion  proving  un- 
■BOBewftil,  thoy  weia  opoaddy  abandonad. 


had  dialiagaiihed  thenHolvea  aa  pnrtimnn 
of  the  French,  were  aubiected  to  •  decre* 
of  baniahment  ftom  their  native  ialaad ;  and 
Madame  Boonaparte,  with  her  three  dangh- 
tart,  and  Jerome,  who  waa  aa  yet  hot  achtldy 
act  aail  under  their  pcotectioo,  and  aettled 
for  a  time,  firat  at  Nice,  and  aftarwardo  at 
Maneillea,  where  the  famiW  ia  auppoaed  ti» 
have  undergone  conaiderame  diatreaa.  until 
the  downing  proapecta  of  Napolejn  afforded 
him  the  meana  of  aaaittiog  them. 

Napoleon  never  again  revinted  Conica, 
nor  doea  he  appear  to  have  regarded  it  with 
any  feeling!  of  affection.  One  amall  fouo* 
tain  at  Ajaccio  ia  pointed  ont  aa  the  only 
ornament  which  hia  booaty  beatowed  on 
hia  birth-place.  He  might  perhapa  think 
it  inipolitac  to  do  anything  which  might  re- 
mind the  eoontry  he  nihnl  that  he  waa  act 
a  child  of  her  aoil,  nay,  waa  ia  fact  very  near 
bavin|[  been  bom  an  alien,  for  Coraica  waa 
not  united  to,  or  made  an  integral  part  of 
France,  until  Jnne  1769.  a  few  weeka  only  be- 
fore Napoleon*!  birth.  Thia  atigma  waa  re- 
peatedly caat  upon  him  br  hia  opponentip 
aooM  of  whom  reproached  the  French  with 
having  adopted  a  maater,  fh>m  a  country  from 
which  the  ancient  Romana  were  unwilling 
even  to  chooae  a  olave :  and  Napoleon  may 
have  been  ao  far  aenaibla  to  it,  aa  to  avoid 
ahowingai^  predilection  to  the  place  of  hia 
birth,  which  miriit  bring  the  cireamatanco 
atroagly  under  obaervation  of  the  great  na- 
tion, with  which  he  and  hia  fkmily  aoemed 
to  be  indiaaoluUy  nnited.  Bat,  m  a  travel- 
ler already  ipioted,  and  who  had  the  beat 
opportanitieo  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  feelinga  of  the  prond  ialnndera,  haa  ex* 
preaaed  it,—''  The  ConieanB  are  atill  hi^lj 
patriotic,  and  poaaeaa  atrong  local  atlaoh<> 
ment  m  their  opinien,  contempt  for  thm 
comitiy  of  o^a'a  birth  ia  never  to  be  ro- 
deemed  by  any  other  qnalitiea.  Napoleon, 
therefbra,  certainljr  waa  not  popalar  ins. 
Coraica,  nor  ia  hia  memofy  cneiiahed 
there."* 

The  feelinga  of  the  paitiee  were  not  un- 
natnml  on  either  aide.  Napoleon,  littto 
inteiealed  in  the  land  of  hia  birth,  and  hav^ 
ing  attch  an  immenae  atake  in  that  of  hte 
aiMption,  In  which  he  had  everything  to 
beep  and  Ioae,t  obaerved  a  policy  toantfda 
Coraica  which  hia  poaifion  rendered  adviaa- 
ble ;  and  who  can  olame  the  hish-apirilad 
ialaadari,  who,  aeeing  one  of  tbeir  country- 
men raiaed  to  ■oen  exalted  eminence^ 
and  diapoaad  to  fbrgei  hit  eonnexioo  with 
them,  returned  with  iliffht  and  indifference 
the  diaregard  with  which  ho  trotted  them  f 


•  •rOcMnea,ik.iai. 
t  Mot  HtotaUy,  bowovor :  fbr  it  io  worth  moo- 
tiooiog,  tbat  wbon  bo  was  in  full-blown  poMowtoQ 
of  hb  |M>wor,an  inberitanoo  fell  u»  tbo  tkmilj  lito- 
atod  noar  AJaaeio,  and  wmt  diridod  amoofvt  tlioni. 
Tbo  flrotCooottl,  or  Empiwor,  reeeivod  an  ottvo 
gardea  ai  bit  obara>    9kttek$»  ^f  Coraica. 
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t  qf  2^N«2Mi.--Jt«e^KiilaXtoi». — Bv&m^arU  tippoinUd  BrigitdUr-GeMml  qfAi^ 
y,  wiik  th9  Comirumd  ^  tkt  AriUUry  ai  Toulon— Find9  evtrythiang  in  di9ordtr 
m  Plan  for  obtaining  tht  Svrrtnder  qf'tk^  Plaet^AdofUd. — AneedoUt  during 
ik€  aUgM.'-AUUd  Troof  rtsokf  to  evacuaU  Toulon^Drutdfid  Portieuian^  Mc 
JBffaeuiHon— England  eetuurtd  on  Una  oeeadan. — Lord  Lyntdo€h,~^Fom/t  qf  Buon- 
oporto  tnerMMt,  and  ke  i»  appointed  Chi^  qf  BaUalion  in  the  Annf  ^f  ltate*--JoMi« 
HMod^fpuKtttin  oi  Nte§. — On  th§  FaU  qf  Robupierre,  BuonapwrU  tmrtdidin  corn* 
moMid^Arriota  in  Paria  m  May  1795  to  aoUcU  amplofount  Ha  ta  tmaueeu^fMl,'*- 
Takna^-^Rairoapeei  qf  tha  Proceadinga  qf  tka  NaHonal  Aaaamblu-'-DigleuUiaa  in 
forming  a  naw  Conatiiation.^Appoinlm€ni  tf  ika  Diraetory  qf  tka  Two'CouneiU 
tf  Eldera  and  qf  Fiva  Hundrad.-^Nalion  at  larga,  and  Paria  in  parHeular,  diagualad 
wUk  thair  pratanaiona. — Paria  aaaembtea  in  Seetiona. — Oanaral  Daniean  appointad 
tkair  Commander-in'Ckitf. — Menou  appointed  by  tha  Diraetory  to  diaarm  tha  NaHot^ 
oi  Chtarda—bui  auapandadfor  intapaeity-^BuonaparU  appoiniad  in  hia room.^Tha 
Day  qf  tka  Seetiona. — Conflict  betwixt  tha  TVoop*  qf  the  Convtniion  under  Buona^ 
parte,  and  thoae  qf  the  Seetiona  qf  Paria  under  Daniean,-^Tha  laUer  d^eaied  with 
nmeh  alaughter. — Buonaparte  appointed  Second  in  Command  qftha  Armw  qftha  inr 
iarior-^then  General  in  Chiqf—Marriea  Madame  Beauhamok^Her  Character,^ 
Buonaparte  immediately  qfUrwarda  joina  the  Army  qf  Italy, 


Trk  tiege  of  Toulon  was  the  first  mcident 
ofimportimce,  which  enabled  Boonaparte  to 

'diatinguiflh  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
government,  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  gene- 
ral  diffidence  and  dread  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Jacobins,  joined  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  Girondists,  had,  after  the  fall  of  the  lat- 
ter party,  induced  seToral  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  in  France  to  take  arms  against 
the  ConTontion,  or  rather  against  the  Jac- 
obin party,  who  had  attuned  the  com- 
plete mastery  in  that  body.  We  have  also 
•aid  that  Tonlon,  taking  a  more  decided 

■step  than  either  Marseilles  or  Lyons,  had 
deelnred  for  the  King  and  the  Constitution 
of  1791.  and  invited  the  sapport  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  sqnadrons,  who  were  cmis- 
Ing  npon  the  coast.  A  disembarkation  was, 
made,  and  a  mtecellaneons  force  hastily 
eollected,  of  Spaniards,  Sardinians,  Neapol- 
itnns,  and  English,  was  thrown  into  the 
place. 

This  was  one  of  the  critical  periods  when 
Tigoious  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
might  have  produced  maiked  effects  on  the 
result  of  the  war.  Toulon  Is  the  Arsenal 
^  France,  and  contained  at  that  time  im- 
mense naval  stores,  besides  n  fleet  of  sev- 
enteen sail  of  the  line  ready  fur  sea,  and 
thirteen  or  fbnrteen  more,  which  stood  in 
need  of  refitting.  The  poesession  of  it  was 
of  the  last  importance,  and  with  a  sufll- 
eiently  large  garrison,  or  rather  an  army 
strong  enough  to  cover  the  more  ezpose<l 
points  without  the  town,  the  Enfflish  might 
naire  maintained  their  footing  at  Toulon,  as 
they  did  at  a  later  period  both  at  Lisbon 
uid  Cadit.  The  sen  would,  by  maintaining 
the  defensive  lines  necessary  to  protect 
the  roadstead,  have  been  entirely  at  the 

-  command  of  the  besiemd ;  and  they  could 
bave  been  supplied  with  provisions  in  any 
quantity  from  Sicily,  or  the  Barbary  States, 
while  the  besiegers  would  have  eiperienc- 
ed  great  dlAculty,  such  was  the  dearth  in 
Provence  at  the  time,  in  supporting  their 
own  army.  But  to  have  played  this  bold 
fUM.  the  DTOMQee  of  ui  amy,  inetejd  of 


a  few  battalions,  would  have  been  requi« 
site ;  and  a  general  of  consummate  ability 
must  have  held  the  chief  command.  This 
was  the  more  especially  necessary,  as  Tou- 
lon, from  the  nature  of  the  plac^,  must 
have  been  defended  by  a  war  of  posts,  re-* 
quiring  peculiar  alertness,  sagacity,  ano  vi* 
gilance.  On  the  other  hand,  &cre  were  cir* 
eumstances  very  favourable  for  the  de- 
fence, had  it  been  conducted  with  talent 
and  vigour.  In  ofder  to  invest  Toulon  on 
the  right  and  left  side  at  once^  it  was  neces- 
sary there  should  be  two  distinct  blockaJ 
ing  armies ;  and  thf  se  could  scarce  com-* 
municate  with  each  other,  as  a  steep  ridge 
of  moantains,  called  Pbaron,  must  inter- 
pose betwixt  them.  This  gave  opportunity 
to  the  besieged  to  combine  their  ioroe,  and 
choose  the  object  of  nttaek  when  they  sal- 
lied ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  bod« 
lea  of  besiegen  could  not  easily  conaeet 
their  operations,  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. 

Lord  Mul&rave,  who  commanded  person- 
ally in  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  mot- 
ley character  of  the  garrison,  and  ether  dis- 
couraging cireorastanceSjbe|an  the  defence 
with  spirit.  Sir  George  Keith  Elphioetone 
also  defeated  the  RepnUieanrat  uie  oMmn- 
tain-pas«,  called  Olliottlles.  The  English 
for  some  time  retained  possession  of  this 
importimt  gorge,  but  were  finally  d.iven  out 
firom  it.  Cartaux,  a  republican  general 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  now  ad- 
vanoed  on  tlie  west  or  Toulon>  at  the  head 
of  a  very  considerable  arm^,  while  General 
Lnnoype  blockaded  Uie  city  on  the  east, 
with  a  part  of  the  armviof  Italy.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  French  to  approach  Toulon 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountainous  ridge  call- 
ed Pharon.  But  on  the  east  the  town  was 
covered  by  the  strono  and  regular  fort  of 
La  Malgne,  and  on  tne  west  side  of  the 
road  by  a  less  formidable  work,  called  Mai 
bosquet.  To  support  Malbooquet,  and  to 
protect  the  entrance  to  the  roadstead  and 
the  harbour,  the  English  eaginoen  fotCtfied 
with  mnt  skill  an  eminence,  oalled  llau* 
tear  do  Gruie.    The  height  beat  into  « 
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•Mt  •rWy.tlM  two  HOBoatoriM  of  wbidh 
1  by  ndMhu,  named  L'Eguil- 


lotte  and  Balagaaefe,  which  eommuaicated 
with  and  aapportod  the  new  fbrtification, 
which  the  Eogliah  had  tenaed  FortMnl- 
grare. 

SeTeral  aalUea  and  akinniabea  took  plaoe. 
In  mnat  of  which  the  RepuUicana  wete. 
wonted.  Lieuteaaat-General  O'Hara  ar- 
rived from  Gibraltar  with  retnfofcemonta, 


Little  eoold  ^  aaid  for  the  union  of  the 
eommandeia  wiUiin  Tonloa  $  Tet  their  en- 
terpriaea  were  ao  far  aucceaaful,  that  the 
French  batoan  to  be  alarmed  at  the  aloir 
profraaa  or  the  aiege.  The  dearth  of  pro- 
viaiona  waa  dailv  inereaaiag,  the  diaeontent 
of  the  poople  or  Prorence  waa  aanneated ; 
the  CaUiokca  were  numeroiia  in  the  neigh- 
bouring diatricta  of  Vivaraia  and  Lower 
Langvedoc  j  and  Barraa  and  Freron  wrote 
from  MarMiUea  to  the  ConTentioUf  anggeat- 
inffthat  the  aiege  of  Toulon  ahould  be  raia- 
•C*  and  the  beaieging  arm/  withdrawn  be* 
jond  the  Dnranoe.  But  while  weaker 
Binda  wev^  deapalring,  talenta  of  the  firat 
order  were  preparing  to  achieve  the  coa- 
queet  of  Toulon. 

Buonaparte,  aince  hia  return  from  Coiai- 
ea,  aeema  to  nave  eiyojed  aome  protection 
from  Ua  eouatrrman  Salicetti,  the  only 
one  of  tb«  Coiaican  deputiea  who  voted 
for  the  King'a  death,  anda  peraon  to  whom 
the  yoaiM  artiUeiy  officer  had  been  known 
during  iSe  eivil  war  of  hia  native  ialand. 
Napoteon  had  ahown  that  hia  own  opiniona 
were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  timea,  bjr 
a  email  Jacobin  publication,  called  Ia  Son- 
p9r  4t  Bimeain,  a  political  dialogue  be- 
tween Marat  and  a  Federaliat,  in  which  the 
latter  ia  overwhelmed  and  ailenoed  bjr  the 
arguicenta  and  eloqaenoe  of  the  Friend  of 
the  People.  Of  thia  juvenile  production 
Bttooapaite  waa  allerwarda  ao  much  aaham- 
ed,  that  he  canaed  the  copiea  to  be  cdleet- 
ed  and  deatrojed  with  the  utmoat  rigour, 
ao  that  it  ia  now  almoat  impoaaible  to  meet 
with  one.  It  ia  whimaical  to  obaerve,  that» 
in  the  manuacripta  of  Saint  Helena,  he 
mentio^B  thia  publication  aa  one  in  which 
he  aaaumed  the  maak  of  Jacobin  princicdea, 
merely  to  convince  the  Girondi«ta  and  Roy- 
aliata  that  they  were  choosing  an  unfit  time 
for  inaurrection,  ^d  attempting  it  in  a 
hopcleat  manner.  Ho  adds,  that  it  made 
many  cooverta. 

-  Buonaparte'a  professional  qualifications 
were  still  better  vouched  than  the  aound- 
oesa  of  his  political  principlea,  though  these 
were  sufficiently  decided.  The  notos  which 
the  inapectora  of  the  Military  School  al- 
ways preserve  concerning  their  scholars, 
described  hia  genius  as  being  of  the  ficat  or- 
der ;  and  to  these  he  owed  us  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  of  artillery, 
with  the  command  of  wo  artillery  during 
the  aiege  of  Toulon. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  ac«no  of  ac- 
tion, and  had  visited  the  .poata  of  the  be- 


•  This  tsttur  appsaisd  In  the  Moniteur,  lOth  Dl>- 
rairbw  17D0.  But  as  the  town  of  Toolon  was  ta- 
lt«n  a  few  days  alUrwaris,  ths  0»TCBtjfln  votsd 
ihsJettOTafcbrioation 
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_  .  vary,  he  found  ao  many  marka  of 
iacapacity,  that  he  could  not  conceal  hie 
•Btoalahment.  Batteriea  had  been  erect* 
ed  for  destroying  the  English  shipping,  but 
they  were  three  gun-ehola'  diatance  Irena 
the  point  which  they  were  designed  to 
eommaad)  red-hot  bells  were  preparing, 
but  they  were  not  heated  in  Aimacee  bet 
,  side  the  guna,  but  in  the  oountiy-hooaea  in 
the  Beighbourbo<>d  at  the  moai  ridiculoua 
diatance,  aa  if  they  had  been  articlea  of  ea> 
ay  and  oidinaiy  transportation.  Buonaptria 
with  difficulty  obtained  General  Cartans'e 
perauaaion  to  make  a  shc»t  or  two  by  way 
of  experiment:  and  when  Ihey  fell  mora 
than  half-way  abort  of  the  mark,  the  Gener- 
al had  no  excuae  but  to  rail  aoainat  the  aria- 
tocrata,  who  had,  he  aaid,  apofled  the  qualihr 
of  the  powder  with  which  he  was  supplied. 

The  young  officer  of  artillery,  with  pru- 
dence, and  at  the  aame  time  with  spirit 
made  nia  remonstiancea  to  the  member  of 
Convention,  Gaaparin,  who  witnessed  the 
experiment,  and  explained  the  neceasity  of 
proceeding  more  aystematicaUy,  if  any  auc* 
eeaaful  reault  waa  expected. 

At  a  council  of  war,  where  Gaaparin 
preaided,  the  inatructiona  of  the  Comnuttoe 
of  Public  Sdety  were  read,  directing  that 
the  aioj^e  of  Toulon  ahould  be  oommenced 
according  to  the  uaual  forma,  by  inveating 
the  bodv  of  the  place,  in  other  worda,  the 
city  itaelf.  The  orders  of  the  Committee 
ofrublic  Safety  were  no  aafe  aubjectof 
diacusaion  or  criticiam  for  thoae  who  wem 
to  act  under  them ;  yet  Buonaparte  ventur- 
ed to  recommend  their  being  departed  from 
on  thia  important  occasion.  His  compre- 
hensive genius  had  at  once  diaeovered  a  lean 
direct,  yet  moie  certain  manner,  of  obtaia- 
lag  the  aurrender  of  the  place.  He  advis- 
ed, that  neglecting  the  body  of  the  town, 
the  attention  of  the  besiegers  ahould  be 
tamed  to  attain  poeaesaion  of  the  promon- 
tory called  Hauteur  de  Grasse,  by  driving 
the  beaieged  from  the  atrong  work  of  Fort 
Mulgrave,  ana  the  two  redoubts  of  L'Cgutl- 
lette  and  Balagniere,  by  means  of  which  the 
English  had  established  the  line  of  defenoe 
necessary  to  protect  the  fleet  and  harbour. 
The  fortress  of  Malboaquet,  on  the  same 
point,  he  aJao  recommended  aa  a  principal 
object  of  aUaok.  He  argued,  that  if  the  be- 
siegers succeeded  in  possessing  themselves 
of  Uiese  fortifications,  they  must  obtain  a 
complete  comnuind  of  the  roada  where  the 
English  fleet  lay,  and  oblige  them  to  put 
to  aem.  They  would,  in  the  same  manner, 
effectually  command  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and  prevent  supplies  or  provisioaa 
from  being  thrown  into  the  city.  If  the 
garrison  were  thus  in  danger  of  being  to- 
tally cut  ofl'from  supplies  by  their  vessels 
being  driven  from  liieir  anchorage,  it  waa 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  English  troope 
would  rather  evacuate  Toulon  than  remam 
within  the  place,  blockaded  on  all  sides, 
until  they  might  be  compelled  to  surrender 
by  famine. 

The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  council  of 
war  after  much  hesitation,  and  the  yountf 
offieer  by  whom  it  was  orojected  received 
full  powerato  cany  it  mi.  He  laiUedreuHA 
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him  a  nambor  of  «ie«l]eBt  artillary  ofBoets 
•lid  Mldien ;  ^aiMmUttd  agaiiist  Toulon 
more  than  twcTbimdred  pieces  of  cannon, 
well  MrTed ;  and  stationed  them  ao  advan- 
tageoualj,  that  he  annoyed  considenbly  the 
E^iah  veaaela  in  the  roads,  eren  before 
he  Bad  conalructed  those  batteries  on  which 
he  depended  for  ledueiog  Fort  Mulgrsve 
and  Malboaqaet,  by  whi^  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  protected. 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  D«mpet,  for- 
Aerly  a  physician,  had  saperaeded  Cartaai, 
whoae  incapacity  coald  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed by  bis  rnodomontading  langaage^ 
and,  wonderful  to  tell,  it  had  nearly  been 
the  &te  of  the  es«doctor  to  take  Toulon,  at 
a  time  when  such  an  event  seemed  least 
within  his  calculation.  A  tumultuaiy  attack 
«f  aome  of  the  young  French  Carmagnoles 
on  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  which  mrrison- 
•d-Fort  Mulmve,  had  rery  nearly  been 
auecessfiil.     Buonaparte   galloped  to  the 

r,  hurrying  his   reluctant   eommaader 
g  with  him,  and  succoura  were  ordered 
to  adVance  to  support  the  attack,  when  an 


aid-de-camp  waa  shot  by  Doppet's  side  ;  on 
which  the  medicsl  general,  considering  this 
M  a  bad  symptom,  pronounced  the  case 
desperate,  and,  to  Buonaparte's  great  indig- 
Bation,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  commenced. 
I>oppet  being  found  as  incapsble  as  Car- 
taux,  was  in  his  turn  superseded  by  Du-^ 
gommier,  a  veteran  who  bad  served  for  fifty 
Tears,  was  covered  with  scars,  and  as  fear- 
leaa  as  the  weapon  he  wore. 

From  this  time  the  Commandant  of  Ar- 
tiliery,  having  the  complete  concurrence 
ef  hia  General,  had  uo  doubt  of  success. 
To  eoanre  it,  however,  he  used  the  utmost 
vigilance  and  exertion,  and  ezpooed  his  per- 
son to  every  risk. 

One  of  the  dangers  which  he  incurred 
was  of  a  sinsular  character.  An  artillery- 
man being  snot  at  the  gun  which  he  was 
•erving,  while  Napoleon  was  visiting  a  bat- 
Cerr,  he  took  op  the  dead  man's  rammer, 
ana  to  ffive  encouragemont  to  the  soldiers, 
cbaived  the  gan  repeatedly  with  his  own 
han<M.  In  consequence  or  using  this  im- 
plement he  caught  an  infectious  cutaneous 
coinplaint,  which,  being  injudiciously  treat- 
ed and  thrown  inward,  was  of  great  preju- 
dice to  his  health,  until  after  his  itaiian 
caomaimis,  when  he  was  completely  cured 
1^  Dr  Corvissart ;  after  which,  for  the  first 
tame,  he  showed  that  tendency  to  embou' 
point,  which  marked  the  latter  part  of  his 

lire. 

upon  another  occasion,  while  Napoleon 
waa  overlooking  the  construction  or  a  bat- 
tery, which  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  in- 
lemipt  by  their  fire,  he  called  for  some  per- 
son who  could  write,  that  he  might  dictate 
sn  oricr.  A  young  soldier  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks,  and  resting  the  psipcr  on  the 
breast-work,  began  to  write  accordingly. 
A  shot  from  the  enemy's  battery  covered 
the  letter  with  earth  the  instant  it  was  fin- 
tohed.  "  Thank  you — ^we  shall  have  no  oc- 
casion for  sand  this  boot,"  said  the  military 
iecretary.  The  gaiety  and  courage  of  the 
remark  drew  Buonaparte's  attention  on  the 
io«  who  waa  the  celebrated  Gener- 


al JoDot,  aAerwarda  ereatodOnke  D'Abrao- 
tea.  During  th*s  siege,  also,  he  discotered 
the  talenU  of  Duroc,  afterwards  one  of  hie 
most  faithfiil  adherents.  In  these  and  ma* 
ny  other  inatances,  Buonaparte  shewed  hie 
extensive  knowledge  of  mankind,'  hr  the 
deep  sagicity  which  enabled  him  to  discovw 
er  and  attach  to  him  those,  whose  talents  * 
were  most  distinguished,  and  most  capable 
of  rendering  him  service. 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  which  thd 
Commandant  of  Aitillery  had  acquirad,  be 
fooad  himself  occasionall]|r  thwarted  by  the 
members  of  the  Conventipn  upon  missioit 
to  the  sie^  of  Toulon,  who  mterly  were 
Freron,  Ricors,  Salicetti,  and  the  younscr 
Robespierre.  Theee  refNresentatives  of  the 
people,  knowing  that  their  commission  gave 
them  supreme  power  over  generals  and  ar- 
mies, never  seem  to  have  paused  to  consid- 
er whether  nature  or  edncation  had  quali- 
fied them  to  exercise  it  with  advanta«B  tt» 
the  public  and  credit  to  themselves.  Ther 
criticised  Buonaparte's  plan  of  attack,  fino 
ingit  impossible_to  conceive  how  hu  op- 
erations, being  direeted  against  detached 
fortifications  at  a  distance  from  Toulon, 
could  be  eventually  the  means  of  placing 
the  town  itself  with  facility' in  their  hands. 
But  Napoleon  was  patient  and  temporising  ; 
and  havinji  the  good  opinion  of  Salicetti, 
and  some  intimacy  with  young  Robespierre, 
he  contrived  to  have  the  worka  ponducted 
according  to  his  own  plan. 

The  presumption  or  theee  dignitaries  be- 
came the  means  of  precipitating  hia  operft- 
tiona.  It  was  his  intention  to  complete  hia 
proposed  works  against  Fort  Malmve  be- 
fore opening  a  laige  and  p«w€»fuThettory^ 
which  he  him  constructed  with  great  aileoce 
and  secrecy  against  Malbeaquet,  ao  that  the 
whole  of  his  meditated  assault  midit  con-' 
found  the  enemy  by  commencing  at  we  aame 
time.  The  operationa  being  shrouded  by  an 
olive  plantation,  had  been  completed  with- 
out being  observed  by  the  .EDaglish,  whoa 
Buonaparte  proposed  to  attack  on  the  whole 
line  of  defence  simultaneously.  Messrs. 
Freron  and  Robespierre,  however,  in  visit- 
ing the  military  posts,  stumbled  upon  this 
masked  battery  >  and  having  no  notion  why 
four  mortara  and  eight  twenty-four  pounders 
should  remain  inactive,  thov  commanded 
the  fire  to  be  opened  on  Mslbosquet  with-  • 
out  any  farther  delay. 

General  O'Hara,  confounded  at  finding 
this  important  post  exposed  to  a  fire  so  for- 
midable and  unexpected,  determined  by  a 
strong  effort  to  carry  the  French  battery  at 
once.  Thtte  thousand  men  were  emplov- 
ed  in  this  sally ;  and  the  tSoncral  himself, 
rather  contrary  to  what  is  consideied  the 
duty  of  tho  governor  of  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, resolved  to  put  himself  at  their  head. 
The  sally  was  at  nrst  completely  success- 
ful ^  but  while  the  English  pursued  the  ene-^ 
my  too  far.  in  all  the  confidence  of  what 
they  considered  as  assured  victory,  Buona- 
parte availed  himself  of  some  broken  ground 
and  a  covered  way,  to  rally  a  strong  Mtdy  of 
troops,  bring  up  reserves,  and  attack  the 
scattered  liUiglish  both  in  flank  and  rear 
There  was  a  warm  skirmish,  in  which  Na 
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UR  or  VAPOUBOir  buonaparte. 
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i  tk«  tU^,  bf  whioh,ttioo|riiaMrioiit  in- 
jmrj.  1m  wv  Bot^  lww«ver.  dinUed.  Th» 
EifflMbwm  thrown  iato  irratri*tibl«eoB* 
Mob.  BBd  iBlrwtoJ,  leaviaB  their  QeB«nl 
wooadted,  ud  a  priaoBBr  ia  tM  haadi  of  tbe 
BBBBiy.    ItteBiBiidWftbildBriBghw 


wwn«H«.  avHudBINftB  WIS  BBTar  pBHOBldlT 

•ongBd  with  thB  Britiih,  BioBiit  mbif  ftnl, 
and  at  Wateiloo.  hia  laat  and  ftttal  battU. 
Tha  atlMk  npon  Aero  on 
an  aaoapti— y  w  ftr  aa  hia 


hatennad 


anad,  taam  anallTtalHivi 
UHiaon.    riva  hatlanaa 
Fort  Malgiava,  the  poMaanoB  of  whieh 
MKa  ooBaidaraa  ai  ananrii 


Iba  paopla  tkowad  no  particalar 
laal.  Hio  attnakuw  eolnrnm  adTaaoad  ba- 
Ibfa  dajp  dnriB|  a  iiaaty  abowar  of  rain. 
Thay  wara  at  Brat  drivan  back  on  avaiy 
poiat  bj  tha  moat  datarmioed  oppoaition ; 
aad  Dngaouniar,  w  ha  mw  tha  troopa  fly 
ia  coalhaion,  aielahnad,  wall  knowiag  the 
eonaaqnanoaa  of  bad  laeeaea  to  a  General 
of  tha  Itapibiin^  'M  aai  a  loat  man !"  Re- 
iTor,  at  laat  prevailed ; 
giviBf  way  on  one 
pemoMJOB  ofthe 
maroy  to  ill  de- 


Bowed  antta,  i 
the  flpiiih  artffloiymcB  | 
point,  the  fbrtl^ll  iotothe 
Fraaoh,  who  ahowod  uo 


Three  hoan,  aeeoidiag  to  Bnoaaparte, 
lUr  the  Ibct  waa  takea,  the  repraaentatirei 
of  the  peaplo  enpeared  ia  the  treaehes, 
with  drawn  aweroi,  to  oongrataUte  the  aol- 
dian  on  their  laooaMftil  ralonr,  and  hear 
from  their  Cemmandant  of  Artilleiy  the 
ioimralad  amarance,  that,  thie  distant  fort 
belag  fiinady  Toaloa  waa  bow  their  own. 
Ia  their  letter  to  the  CoBYontion,  the  depa- 
tiea  fiYo  a  more  fkvoarable  aecoant  of 
their  owa  exploita,  aad  failed  not  to  repra- 
aeat  Rieon,  Salieetti,  aad  yonnff  Robe*- 
bierra,  aa  leadiag  the  attack  with  aabre  ia 
haad.  aad,  to  use  thnir  own  phraae,  show- 
ing the  troopa  the  rosd  to  Tietoiy.  On  the 
other  head,  they  nagraeionsly  forgot,  in 
their  deapatohea,  to  BMBtion  so  moeh  aa 
the  name  of  Boomqparte,  to  whom  the  vic- 
tory waa  entirely  to  be  ascribed. 

In  tfie  meantime,  Napoleon's  sagacit]r 
waa  not  deeeived  in  the  event  The  ofli- 
cen  of  the  alliad  troons,  after  a  horned 
ooonoil  of  war,  resolved  to  evaouate  Too- 
Ion,  linoe  Hm  poats  gained  by  the  Franoh 
mnat  drive  the  Bnrilsh  ships  from  their  an- 
chorage, and  deprive  them  of  a  Aiture  op- 
portnni^  of  retreating,  if  they  necleeted 
the  ptmiBg  momeat.  Lord  Hood  alone 
nifed  a  boldar  reaolutioo,  and  recommend- 
ed the  making  a  desperate  effort  to  renin 
Foft  Mnlgrave,  and  the  heights  which  it 
eommanded*  Bot  his  spirited  cooncil  was 
reieoted,  end  the  evacnatton  resolved  on} 
which  the  panie  of  tim  foreisn  troops,  es- 
pecially tim  Ifeapolitans,  woiQd  have  rea- 


daiad  stIH  mora  horriUo  thaa«it  provadf 
hut  for  the  stesdinees  of  the  British  soamea. 


The  safety  of  the  unfortanate  citiaoaa, 
who  had  invoked  their  protection,  waa  not 
neglected  even  amid  the  coafusioB  of  the 
retreat  The  aamerons  merohaat  vesaela 
aad  other  cnft.  oflfhred  meanaof  trmaspor* 
tation  to  all,  who.  having  to  fear  the  resent- 
ment of  the  repnblieaaa,  might  be  desiroaa 
of  quitting  Toolon.  Snch  waa  the  dread 
of  the  victors'  craelty,  that  upwards  of  four- 
teen thooaand  persons  accepted  this  mel- 
ancholy refbge.  Meaatime  toere  was  oth« 
erwoflLtodo. 

It  bad  been  resolved,  that  the  araenai  and 
naval  stores,  with  such  of  the  French  ships 
aa  were  not  ready  for  sea,  should  be  de- 
stroyed;  and  they  were  set  on  fire  sccoid- 
in^y.  This  task  was  in  a  great  aseasttra 
intrusted  to  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  carried  it  taroogh  with 
a  degree  of  order,  which,  eveiything  con- 
sidered, was  almost  marvellous.  The  as* 
sistanee  of  the  Spaniards  was  offered  and 
accepted ;  and  tliey  undertook  the  duty  of 
scuttling  and  sinking  two  vesseb  used  aa 
powder  magasines,  and  deatroying  soma 
part  of  the  dis^led  shipping.  The  rising 
conflagration  growing  redder  aad  redder, 
seemed  at  length  a  great  volcano,  amia 
which  were  lonff  distinctly  seen  the  masia 
andyarda  of  tiie  ooraing  vessels,  and  which 
rendered  obscornly  visiMo  the  advancing 
bodies  of  repoUiean  troops,  who  attempted 
on  different  points  to  push  their  way  into 
the  place.  The  Jacobins  besan  to  nse  in 
the  town  upon  the  flying  Royalista  >— horrid 
screama  and  yells  of  vengeance,  and  revo- 
lutionaiy  chorasaea,  were  heard  to  mingle 
with  the  oriai  and  plaintive  entreatiee  of 
the  remaining  fVigitives,  who  had  not  yet 
found  means  of  embarkation.  The  guoa 
(hna  Malbosqnet,  now  posseesed  hy  tha 
Preachy  aad  turaed  oo  the  bulwarks  of  the 
towa,  iBcreaaed  the  uproar.  At  ooee  a 
shock  like  that  of  aa  earthqaake,  occasioa- 
ed  by  the  explosion  of  many  hundred  bsr 
rels  of  gunpowder,  silenced  all  noise  save 
its  owa,  and  throw  hi^  into  the  midnight 
heaven  a  thousand  biasing  fragments,  which 
descended,  threatening  ruin  wherever  they 
fell.  A  second  explosion  took  place,  aa 
the  other  magasine  blew  up,  with  the  same 
dreadful  effects. 

This  tremendous  addition  to  the  terrore 
of  the  scene,  so  dreadful  in  Itself,  was  ow- 
ing to  the  Spaniards  setting  fire  to  those 
vessels  used  as  magazines,  instead  of  sink- 
ing them,  according  to  the  plan  which  had 
b«wn  agreed  upoov  Either  f^om  ill-will, 
carelessness,  or  timidity,  1' 
Ir  awkward  in  their  attemp 
msmantled  ships  intrusted 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  FrencKinit 
little  damaged.  The  British  fleet,  with  the 
flotilla  crowded  with  fugitives  which  it  es- 
corted, left  Toolon  without  loss,  notwith- 
standing an  ill-directed  fire  maintained  On 
them  from  the  batteries  whieh  the  French 
had  taken. 

It  was  upon  this  ni^t  of  tenror,  eonfla- 
Br«tion,^tears,  and  blood,  that  the  star  of 
Kapoleon  first  aaoended  the  horiaoa }  and 


j!iiuier  from  iii-wui, 
dity,  they  were  equsl- 
ttempts  to  destroy  tha 
Bsted  to  their  charge. 
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thoagh  it  gleamed  oTer  maaj  e  eeene  of 
horror  ere  it  let,  it  mar  be  doabtfal  wheth- 
er iU  light  wM  ever  bfended  with  thoee  of 
one  more  dread Aii. 

The  capture  of  Toulon  cruflhed  all  the 
hopes  of  reaiatanee  to  the  Jacobins,  which 
had  been  cherished  in  the  soath  of  France. 
There  was  a  strong  distmet  eacited  against 
Enriand,  who  was  ind^d  only  desirous  to 
avail  herself  of  the  insurrection  of  these 
unhu>py  citiiens  to  cripple  and  destroy  the 
■aval  power  of  France,  without  the  wish 
•f  effectnally  assisting  the  Royalists.  This 
was  an  unjust  belief,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied tliat  there  were  specious  grounds  for 
the  accusation.  The  undertaking  the  pro- 
tection of  a  city  in  such  a  situation  as  that 
of  Toulon,  if  the  measure  was  embraced 
at  all,  should  have  been  supported  by  efforts 
worthy  of  the  country  whose  assistance  was 
implored  and  granted.  Such  efforts  were 
not  made,  ana  the  assistance  actually  af- 
forded was  not  directed  by  talent,  ana  was 
aoaandered  by  disunion.  The  troops  show- 
ed gallantry;  but  the  leadera,  excepting  the 
ttaval  officers,  evinced  little  military  skill, 
or  united  purpose  of  defence.  One  gentle- 
man, then  in  private  life,  chancing  to  be  in 
Toulon  at  the  time,  diatin^ishea  himself 
as  a  volunteer,*  and  has  since  achieved  a 
proud  career  in  the  Britiah  armr.  Had  he, 
or  such  aa  he.  been  at  the  head  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  walla  of  Toulon  might  have  seen 
a  battle  like  that  of  Barosaa,  and  a  venr  dif- 
ferent result  of  the  siege  might  probably 
have  ensued. 

So  many  of  the  citiaena  of  Toulon  con- 
eemed  in  the  late  reaistance  had  escaped, 
by  the  meana  provided  by  the  English,  that 
republican  vengeance  could  not  collect  its 
victims  in  the  usual  numbers.  Many  were 
ehot,  however,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
Buonaparte  commanded  the  artillery,  by 
which,  aa  at  Lyons,  they  were  ezterminat- 
ml ;  and  also,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Fie- 
ron  and  the  younaer  Robespierre,  eonsrato. 
lating  them  and  mmself  on  the  execution  of 


these  aristoeiats,  and  sianed  Brutus  Buona- 
Sans-culotte.  If  he  actually  com- 
1  at  this  execution,  he  had  the  poor 
apology,  that  he  must  do  so  or  himself  per- 
ish ;  but*  had  the  (kct  and  the  letter  been 
gjenuine,  there  has  been  enough  of  time 
since  his  downikll  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
accuaation,  and  certainly  enough  of  writers 
disposed  to  give  these  proofk  piAliclty.  He 
himself  positively  denied  the  charge  ;  and 
alleged  that  the  victims  were  shot  by  a  de- 
tachment of  what  was  called  the  Revolu- 
tionary Armr,  and  not  by  troops  of  the  line. 
This  we  think  higlilv  pnAMble.  Buonaparte 
has  besides  affirmed,  that  far  from  desiring 
to  sharpen  the  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins,  or 
act  aa  their  agent,  he  haaarded  the  displeaa- 
ure  of  thoee  whose  frown  was  death,  oy  in- 
lerposiiif  hia  protection  to  save  the  nnfor- 
taaate  family  of  ChahriUant,  emigranta  and 


•Mr.OnkaaorL 

lis  sMuvbsd  mit  on 

thsafkirlMcafnsht-, 

iDoch-boz  of  a  fallen  toUior,  and  aflbided  raeh  an 
esanpk  to  ths  uoopa,  aa  aoauiboisdgtsatly  to 
Uwirgafadogthsobjact-    '    ' 


orBalgo«an,now  Lord  Lysdoch. 
•oo  ana  «r  tha  aortks*a^  whan 
9  hot,  aaiaad  tka  motktu  aad  ear. 


aristocrata,  who,  being  Ihrown  by  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  France,  shortly  afVer  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  became  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  the  guilh>tiae,  but  whom  he  saved 
by  procuring  them  the  means  of  escape  by 
sea. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  young  General* of 
Artillery  was  rapidly  rising  in  reputation. 
The  praises  which  were  suppressed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  were  willing. 
ly  conferred  and  promulgated  by  the  fVank 
old  veteran,  Dugommier.  Buonaparte's 
name  was  placed  on  the  list  of  those  whoni 
he  recommended  fdr  promotion,  with  the 
pointed  addition,  that  ifnegiected,he  would 
be  sure  to  force  his  own  way.  He  was  ac- 
cordinsly  confirmed  in  hia  provisional  aitoa* 
tion  or  Chief  of  Battalion,  and  appointed  to 
hold  that  rank  in  the  Army  of  Italr.  Before 
joining  that  army,  the  genius  of*^  Napoleon 
was  employed  by  the  Convention  in  survey- 
ing and  fortifying  the  sea-coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  a  very  troublesome  task,  as  it 
involved  many  disputes  with  the  local  au- 
thorities of  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
even  hamlets;  all  of  whom  wished  to  have 
batteries  erected  fbr  their  own  special  pro* 
tection,  without  regaxd  to  the  general  safe- 
ty. It  invoWedhim,  moreover,  as  we  shall 
preaently  see,  in  some  ri«k  with  the  Con- 
vention at  home. 

The  chief  of  battalion  discharged  his 
task  scientifically.  He  divided  the  neces- 
sary fortifications  into  three  classes,  distin- 
guishing those  designed  to  protect  harbours 
and  roadsteads,  from  such  as  were  intend-  • 
ed  to  defend  anchorages  of  less  conse- 
quence, and  both  from  the  third  class, 
which  were  to  be  placed  on  proper  situa- 
tions, to  prevent  insults  and  pairtial  de- 
scents on  the  coast  by  an  enemy  superior 
at  sea.  Napoleon  dictated  to  General 
Gouraaud  hints  on  this  subject,  which  must 
be  uf^conseqnence  to  the  sea  coasts  which 
need  such  military  defences.* 

Having  made  his  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion, Buonaparte  proceeded  to  join  the  head 
quarters  of^  the  Trench  armr,  then  lying 
at  Nice,  straitened  considerably  and  hem- 
med in  by  the  Sardinians  and  Anstriana. 
who,  af\cr  some  vain  attempts  of  GeoerwL 
Brunet  to  dislodse  them,  had  remained 
masters  of  tlie  Col  di  Tende,  and  lower  pass- 
ea  of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  road 
leading  from  Turin  to  Nice  by  Saorgio. 

Buonaparte  had  influence  enough  to  re- 
commend with  success  to  the  general.  Du- 
morbion,  and  the  representatives  or  the 

ople,  Ricors  and  Robespierre,  a  plan  for 

iving  the  enemy  out  of  this  position,  for^ 
ing  them  to  retreat  beyond  the  higher  Alps, 
and  taking  Saorgio;  all  which  meaaurei 
succeeded  as  he  had  predicted.  Saorgio 
surrendered,  with  much  stores  and  baggage, 
and  the  French  army  obtained  posaesaioa 
of  the  chain  of  the  higher  Alpa,t  which,  be- 


peopk 
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►An  EngUtboian  will  prabably  i . 

•ttblima  paaMge  in  ••  Ths  nnarinsn  of  Enf  land  '•**-' 
Britaoma  needs  no  bolwar^. 
No  towen  aloQC  the  ttoep : 
Hsr  march  i«  on  w  MounUio-wave, 
Her  hooio  b  on  the  deep. 
tThe  Seidiniaao  wsm  dUodgsdftopi  thsOsI 
di  Teniley7th  of  May  1791. 
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iag  tondito  bv  4«ftwliiig  few  wd  diflcalt 
paMM,  piac«d  a  sreat  part  of  Um  Amy  of 
ItaJy,  (aa  it  waa  alraadjr  termed,  though  on- 
ly upon  the  frontier,)  at  diapoaal  for  actual 
•emce.  While  directinff  the  meana  of  at- 
taining theae  auceeaaaa,  Buonaparte,  at  the 
aame  time,  acquired  a  complete  ac4|iiaint- 
ance  with  that  Alpine  country,  in  which  he 
waa  ahortly  to  obtain  Tictoriea  in  hia  own 
name,  not  in  that  of  othera,  who  obtained 
repulation  by  acting  on  hia  auneationa. 
But  while  he  waa  thua  employed,  he  waa 
iAToIred  in  an  accuaation  before  the  Coo- 
vention,  which,  had  hia  reputation  been  leaa 
for  apprOTcd  patriotiam,  might  have  coat 
him  aear. 

In  hia  plana  for  the  derence  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, Napoleon  had  propoaed  repair- 
ing an  old  atate  priaoo  at  Maraeillee,  called 
the  fort  of  Saint  Nicholas,  that  it  might 


aa  a  powder  magasine.  This  plan  hia  sue- 
ceaaor  on  the  atation  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute, and  by  doing  ao  gave  umbrage  to  the 
petriota,  who  charged  the  commandant  of 
artilleiy  then  at  Maraeillea,  and  auperin- 
tending  the  work,  with  an  intention  to  re- 
build thia  fort  to  aerve  aa  a  Bastille  for  con- 
trolling the  good  citiaena.  The  officer  be- 
ing aummoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion, proved  that  the  plan  waa  not  hia  own, 
but  drawn  out  by  Buonaparte.  The  repre- 
aentativea  of  the  army  in  Italy,  however, 
not  being  able  to  dispenae  with  hia  aervi- 
cea,  wrote  to  the  Convention  in  hia  behalf, 
and  gave  auch  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
purpoae  of  the  undertaking,  aa  divested  it 
of  ul  ahade  of  euspicion,  even  in  the  aus- 
picioua  eye  of  tlie  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  year  IT^i,  there 
waa  little  aervice  of  conaeqoeoce  in  the  Ar- 
my of  Italy,  end  the  9th  a«i{  lOth  Thermi- 
dor  (S7th  and  28th  July)  of  that  year, 
brought  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  and 
threatened  unfavourable  consequencea  to 
Buonaparte,  who  .had  been  the  friend  of 
the  tyrant's  brother,  and  was  understood  to 
have  participated  in  the  tone  of  exaggerat- 
ed patriotism  affected  bv  his  party.  He 
endeavoured  to  shelter  nimself  under  bis 
ignorance  of  the  real  teodeocv  of  the  pro- 
ceedinga  of  tliose  who  had  fallen  j  an  apol- 
ogy which  reaolves  itself  into  the  ordinary 
excuse,  that  he  found  bis  late  friends  had 
i«ot  been  the  persons  he  took  them  for. 
.According  to  this  line  of  defence,  he  made 
all  liaate  to  disclaim  accession  tu  the  polit- 
ical fchemes  of  which  they  were  accused. 
'*  I  am  somewhat  affected/^  he  wrote  to  a 
correapohdent.  "  at  the/fate  of  the  younger 
Robespierre ;  but  had  he  been  my  brother, 
I  would  have  poniarded  him  with  my  own 
hand,  had  I  been  aware  that  he  was  forming 
schemes  of  tyranny." 

Buonaparte's  disclamations  do  not  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  favourably  received. 
Hia  situation  waa  now  precarioua,  and  when 
thoae  members  were  restored  to  the  Con- 
eention,  who  had  been  expelled  and  pro- 
acribed  by  the  Jacobina,  it  became  still  more 
ao.  The  reaction  of  the  moderate  party, 
accompanied  by  horrible  recollectiona  of^ 
Ihe  past,  and  feort  for  the  future   bei^aa 


BOW  to  be  more  atroogly  felt,  as  their  nun- 
hen  in  the  Convention  acquired  atrength. 
Thoae  officers  who  had  attached  them* 
aelvea  to  the  Jacobin  party,  were  the  obieda 
of  their  animoaity ;  and  oeaidea,  they  were 
dnairoua  to  purify  the  armies  aa  far  aa  poe- 
aible  of  those  whom  they  conaiderea  an 
their  own  enemiee,  and  thoae  of  good  or- 
der \  the  rather,  that  the  Jacobinical  prin- 
ciplea  still  conUnued  to  be  more  fkvourod 
in  the  armies  than  in  the  interior. 

To  the  cauaea  of  thia  we  have  before  al- 
luded :  but  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  re- 
Etat,  that  the  soldiers  had  experienced  all 
e  advantages  of  the  fierce  energies  of  a 
government  which  sent  them  out  to  con- 
quest, and  offered  them  the  means  of 
achieving  it}  and  they  had  not  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  atrocities  of  their  tyranny  in 
the  interior.  It  was  highly  deairame  to  the 
moderate  j>arty  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  Jacobins  with  the,  army,  by  dismissiiM 
the  officers  supposed  most  friendly  to  such 
principles.  Buonaparte,  among  othera,  wan 
auperaeded  in  hia  conunand,  and  for  a  time 
detained  under  arreat.  Thia  waa  removed 
by  meana  of  the  influence  which  hia  0000* 
trvman  Salicetti  atill  retained  among  th| 
Thermidoriena,  and  Buonaparte  appeara  to 
have  viaited  Marseilles,  though  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  or  receive  little  consolation 
from  his  family. 

In  May  1795,  he  came  to  Paris  to  solicit 
employment  in  his  profession.  He  found 
himself  unfriended  and  indigent  in  the  city 
of  which  he  was  at  no  distant  period  to  ha 
the  ruler.  Some  individuals,  however,  as- 
sisted him,  and  among  others  the  celebraW 
ed  performer  Talma,  who  had  known  him 
while  at  the  Military  School,  and  even  then 
entertained  high  expectationa  of  the  part  in 
life  which  waa  to  be  played  by  "  U  pdii 

On  the  other  hand,  aa  a  favourer*  of  the 
Jacobins,  his  solicitations  for  employment 
were  resolutely  opposed  by  a  person  of  con- 
siderable influence.  Aubnr,  an  old  officer 
of  artillery,  president  of  tne  military  com-* 
mittee,  placed  himself  in  strong  oppositiOQ 
to  his  pretensions.  He  hod  been  nominat* 
ed.as  removed  from  the  artillery  service  to 
be  placed  in  that  of  the  infantry?  He  re- 
monstrated with  great  spirit  agatnat  thia 
proposed  change ;  and  when,  in  tne  heat  of 
discussion,  Aubrv  objected  his  youth,  Buoii* 
aporte  replied,  that  pres<^ce  in  the  field  of 
battle  ought  to  anticipate  the  claim  of  year». 
The-  president,  who  had  not  been  much  in 
action,  considered  his  reply  as  a  personal  in- 
sult \  and  Napoleon,  disdaining  farther  an- 
swer, tendered  his  resignation.  It  was  not. 
howeyer,  accepted }  and  he  still  remained 
|n  the  rank  of  expectanta,  but  among  those 
whose  hopes  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  merits. 

Buonaparte  had  something  <^  hia  native 
country  in  his  disposition— ne  forgot  nei'' 
ther  benefiu  nor  injuries.  He  waa  alwaya, 
during  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  particu- 
larlv  kind  to  Talma,  and  honoured Jum  evea 
wktn  a  degree  of  intimacy.    As  for  Aubry^ 
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being  tiaongBt  tbote  beloogiag  to  Pichogm't 
pviy  who  were  baniebed  to  Cayenne,  he 
cuiMd  him  to  be  escepted  from  the  decree 
which  permitted  the  return  of  thoee  anfor- 
tunate  exiles,  and  Aubry  died  at  Demarara. 

Meantime,  bis  situation  becoming  daily 
more  unpleasant,  Buonq»arte  solicited  Bar- 
raa  and  Freron,  who,  as  Tbermidoriens, 
had  preserved  their  credit,  for  occupation 
in  almost  any  line  of  his  profession,  and 
eren  ne^tiated  for  permissioa  to  so  into 
the  Turkish  seryice,  to  train  the  Mussul- 
mans to  the  use'  of  artillery.  A  fanciful 
imagination  may  pursue  him  to  the  rank  of 
Pacna,  or  higher  j  for,  go  where  he  would, 
be  could  not  have  remained  in  mediocrity. 
His  own  ideas  had  a  similar  tendency. 
"  How  strange,"  he  said.  "  it  wonld  be,  if  a 
Kttle  Corsican  officer  of  artillery  were  to 
become  King  of  Jerusalem !"  He  was  of- 
fbred  a  command  in  La  Vend^,  which  he 
declined  to  accept,  and  was  finally  named  to 
command  a  brigade  of  artillery  in  Holland. 
But  it  was  in  a  land  where  there  still  exist- 
ed so  many  separata  and  conflicting  factions 
as  in  France,  that  he  was  doomed  to  be 
raised,  amid  the  struggles  of  his  contending 
countrTmen,  and  upon  their  shoulders  and 
over  their  neads,  to  the  Teiy  highest  emi- 
nence to  which  Fortune  can  exalt  an  indi- 
vidual. The  times  required  such  talents  as 
his,  and  the  opportunity  for  exercising  thorn 
•oon  arose.  ^ 

The  French  nation  were  in  oeneral  tired 
eC  the  National  ConTention,  which  succes- 
■ive  proscriptions  had  drained  of  all  the 
talent,  eloquence,  and  eueigr,  it  had  once 
possessed  -,  and  that  Assembly  had  become 
natefVil  and  contemptible  to  all  men,  by 
■nffering  itself  to  be  the  passive  tool  of  the 
TerrorisU  for  two  years,  when,  if  they  had 
shown  proper  firmness,  the  revolution  of 
the  9th  Thermidor  mig^ht  as  well  have  been 
achieved  at  the  beginning' of  that  frightful 
anarchy,  as  after  that  long  period  of  unheard- 
Of  sulfering.  The  Convention  was  not 
greatljr  improved  in  point  of  tslent,  even 
by  the  return  of  their  banished  brethren  -, 
and,  in  a  word,  they  had  lost  the  confidence 
•f  the  public  entirely.  They  therefore 
prepared  to  gratify  the  general  wish  by  dis- 
solving themselves. 

But  before  they  resigned  their  ostensible 
authoritr,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  some 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  government  in  fu- 
ture. 

The  Jacobin  constitution  of  1*71)3  still  ex- 
isted on  paper  ;  but  although  there  was  an 
nnrepealed  law.  menacing  with  death  any 
one  who  should  propose  to  alter  that  form 
of  government,  no  one  appeared  disposed 
to  consider  it  as  actually  in  exercise  ;  and 
aotvrithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which 
it  had  been  received  and  ratified  by  the 
sanction  of  the  national  voice,  it  was  actu- 
ally passed  over  and  abrogated  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  a  tacit  but  unanimous  con- 
sent. Neither  was  there  any  disposition  to 
adopt  the  Girondist  constitution  of  1791, 
ar  to  revert  to  the  democratic  monarch  v  of 
i79t,  the  only  one  of  these  models  which 
conld  be  said  to  have  had  even  the  dubious 
aadaraace  of  a  few  months.     As  at  the 


gaaeial  change  of  the  w«rld,  all  formar 
things  were  to  be  done  away--aU  was  to  be 
made  anew. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  government  had 
been  solemnised  by  the  national  oaths  and 
processions  customary  on  such  occasiona; 
out  the  opinion  was  now  universally  enter- 
tained, th'iit  not  one  of  them  was  founded 
on  justvprinciplea,  or  contained  the  power 
of  defending  itaeu  against  agression,  ud 
protecting  the  lives  and  righu  of  the  sub- 
ject; On  the  other  hand,  every  one  nol 
deeoly  interested  in  the  late  anarchy,  and 
implicated  in  the  horrid  course  of  blood- 
shed and  tyranny  which  was  its  very  aa- ' 
sence,  was  frightened  st  the  idea  of  reviv- 
ing a  government,  which  was  a  professed 
continuation  of  the  despotism  ever  attend- 
ant upon  a  revolution,  and  which,  in  all  civ» 
iliscd  countries,  ou^t  to  terminate  with 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  by  wbicli 
revolution  has  been  rendered  neceesaiy. 
To  have  continued  the  revolutionary  gov 
emment,  indeed,  longer  than  this,  would 
have  been  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of 
an  ignorant  empiric,  who  should  persiel  in 
subjecting  a  convalescent  patient  to  the 
same  course  of  exhausting  and  daageroua 
medicines,  which  a  regular  physician  woold 
discontinue  as  soon  as  the  <hseaso  had  bene 
brought  to  a  favourable  crisis. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  general  felt  and 
admitted,  that  the  blending  of  the  oxecn* 
tave  and  legislative  power  together,  as  both 
had  been  exercised  dv  the  existing  Conven* 
tion,  opened  the  roaa  to  the  most  aiBicting 
tyranny ;  and  that  to  constitute  a  stable 
government,  the  power  of  executing  the 
laws,  and  adminutering  the  ministerial 
functions,  must  be  vested  in  some  separata 
individuals,  or  number  of  individuals,  who 
should,  indeed,  Im  responsible  to  the  na- 
tional legislature  for  the  exercise  of  thia 
power,  but  neither  subject  to  their  direel 
control,  nor  enjoying  it  as  emanating  imme- 
diately from  their  b<Kly.  With  these  reflec- 
tions arose  others,  on  Uic  utility  of  dividing 
the  Legislative  Body  itself  into  two  assem- 
blies, one  of  which  might  form  a  check  on 
the  other,  tending,  by  aome  exercise  of  an 
intermediate  autnoriW,  to  qualify  the  rash 
rapidity  of  a  single  Cnamber,  and  obstruct 
the  progress  of  any  individual,  who  mighty 
like  Robespierre,  obtain  a  dictatorship  in 
such  a  body,  ana  become,  in  doing  so,  aa 
arbitrary  tyrant  over  the  whole  auraoritiea 
of  the  state.  Thus,  loath  and  lata,  the 
French  began  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  s^^stem  of  checks  and 
balances  upon  which  it  is  founded,  as  the 
best  means  of  uniting  the  protection  of  lib- 
erty with  the  preservation  of  order.  Think- 
ing men  had  come  gradually  to  be  aware, 
that  in  hopes  of  getting  something  better 
than  a  system  which  hid  been  sanctioned 
by  the  experience  of  ages,  they  had  only 
produced  a  set  of  modeb,  which  were  suc- 
cessively wondered  at,  applauded,  neglect- 
ed, and  broken  to  pieces,  instead  of  a  sim- 
ple machine,  capable,  in  mechanical  phrase, 
of  working  well. 

Had  such  a  feeling  prevailed  daring  the 
commencement  of  t£e  Ravoltttion«  aa  waa 
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•dvontfd  by  IfouUw  aad  Mhen,  Frtaee 
and  Europe  miglit  hate  bees  wpvd  the 
bloodalMd  ud  dtftreM  which  ■Aiclad  them 
dnrimg  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  yean 
of  war,  with  all  the  Tarioua  evila  which  ac- 
eompaaied  (hat  great  conYulflion.  France 
had  then  a  king  3  noblea,  oat  of  whom  a 
I  aelected ;  and  abun- 


» might  have  been 
dance  of  able  men  to  have  formed  a  Lower 
Hooae,  or  Honae  of  Commons.  Bat  the 
golden  opportanity  waa  paaaed  over ;  and 
when  the  arehitecta  might,  perhapa,  have 
been  diapoaed  to  esecate  the  new  fabric 
which  they  meditated,  on  the  plan  of  a  lim> 
ited  monaiehy,  the  material!  Tor  the  ttnic- 
tore  were  ao  longer  to  be  found. 

The  legitimate  King  of  France  no  doubt 
Misted,  but  he  waa  an  exile  in  a  foreign 
country ;  and  the  race  of  sentry,  from  whom 
n  hoQte  of  peers,  or  heremtaiy  aenate,  might 
have  been  chiefly  aelected,  were  to  oe 
Ibund  only  in  foreign  aervice,  too  much  ex- 
asperated by  their  sufferings  to  admit  a  ra- 
tional hope  that  tbev  would  ever  make  any 
eempromise  with  those  who  had  forced 
them  from  their  native  land,  and  confiscated 
their  family  property.  Saving  for  these 
eireunutances,  and  the  combinations  which 
arose  out  of  them,  it  seems  very  likely,  that 
at  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arriv- 
ed, the  tide,  which  began  to  aet  strongly 
asainst  the  Jacobins,  miriit  have  been 
adroitly  turned  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons. 
But  though  there  was  a  general  fbeling  of 
melancholy  regret,  whicn  naturally  arose 
ftom  comparing  the  peaceful  days  of  the 
Monarchy  with  those  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
^the  rule  of  Louis  the  XVI.  with  that  of 
Robespierre,— the  memory  of  former  quiet 
and  securi^  with  the  more  recent  recol- 
lections  or  blood  and  plunder, — still  it 
aeems  to  have  existed  rather  in  the  state 
of  a  predisposition  to  form  a  royal  party, 
than  as  the  principle  of  one  already  exist- 
ing. Fuel  was  lying  ready  to  catch  the 
flame  of  loyalty,  blit  ttie  match  had  not  yet 


1  applied  j  and  to  counteract  this  gen- 
eral tendency,  there  exiated  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  shown  already 
the  circumstances  oy  which  the  French  ar- 
mies were  strongly  attached  to  the  name 
of  the  Republic,  in  whose  cause  all  their 
wars  had  been  waged,  and  all  their  glory 
won  ;  by  whose  expecitiotts  and  energetic 
administration  the  military  profession  waa 
benefited,  while  they  neither  s«w  nor  felt 
the  misenr  entailed  on  the  nation  it  larm 
But  the  French  soldier  had  not  only  fought 
in  fkvour  of  Democracy,  but  actively  and 
directly  againat  Royalty.  As  VIee  U$  Re- 
pubUfu*  was  his  war-cry,  he  was  in  La 
Vendee,  on  the  Rhine,  ana  elsewhere,  met. 
encountered,  and  sometimes  defeated  aoa 
driven  back,  by  those  who  used  the  oppo- 
site signal-word,  Vive  U  Roi.  The  Royal- 
ists were,  indeed,  the  most  formidable  op^ 
ponents  o€  the  military  part  of  the  French 
nation ;  and  such  waa  the  animosity  of  the 


latter  at  this  period  to  the  idea  of  returning 
to  the  ancient  system,  that  if  a  general 
could  have  been  found  caoable  of  playing 
the  part  of  Monk,  he  would  probably  have 


experienced  tte  fate  of  La  Fayette  and 
Dumottriex. 

A  second  and  almost  insuperable  objee 
tion  to  the  restoration  of  the  Boufbons,  oc- 
curred in  the  extenaive  change  of  property 
that  had  taken  place.  If  the  exiled  family 
had  been  recalled,  they  could  not,  at  thie 
very  recent  period,  but  have  made  stipule 
tions  for  their  devoted  followers,  and  insist- 
ed that  the  estates  forfeited  in  their  cause, 
should  have  been  compensated  or  restored  i 
and  such  a  resumption  would  have  inferrea 
ruin  to  all  the  purchasers  of  national  de- 
mesnes, and,  in  conseouence,  a  seneral 
shock  to  the  security  of^  property  Uirough 
the  kingdom. 

The  same  argument  appliod  to  the  church 
lands.  The  Most  ChriBtian  King  could  not 
resume  bis  throne,  without  restoring  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  part,  if  not 
In  whole.  It  was  impossible  to  calculate 
the  mass  of  persons  or  property  and  wealth 
with  their  various  connexions,  who,  aa  pos- 
sessors of  national  demesnes,  that  is.  of^the 
property  of  the  church,  or  of  the  emigrants 
were  bound  by  their  own  interest  to  oppose  . 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
The  revolutionary  government  had  follow- 
ed the  coarse,  but  striking  and  deeply  poli- 
tic, admonition  of  the  Scottish  Rclormer* 
"  Pull  down  the  nests,"  said  Knox,  when 
he  urged  the  multitude  to  destroy  churchef 
and  abbeys,  "  and  the  rooks  will  fly  ofl'.'* 
Thm  French  government,  by  dilapidating 
and  disposing  of  the  property  of  the  emi- 
grants and  clergy,  had  establisned  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier  a|raiast  the  return 
of  the  original  owners.  The  cavaliers  in 
the  great  Civil  War  of  F.ngland  had  been 
indeed  fined,  sequestrated,  impoverished  } 
but  their  estatea  were  still,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  their  posaesaion ;  and  tUey  retained, 
though  under  oppression  and  poverty,  the 
influence  of  a  national  ariatocracy,  aimin- 
ishod,  but  not  annihilated.-  In  France,  that 
influence  of  resident  propnetors  had  aJl 
been  transferred  to  other  nands,  tenaciouc 
in  holding  what  property  they  had  acquir- 
ed, and  determined  to  make  good  the  de- 
fence of  it  against  those  who  claimed  n 
prior  right. 

Lastly,  the  fears  and  conscious  recollec- 
tions of  those  who  held  the  chief  power  in 
France  for  the  time,  induced  tliom  to  view 


their  own  safety  as  deeply  compromised  by 
any  proposition  of  restoring  the  exiled  royal 
family.     This  present  sitting  and  ruling 


Convention  had  put  to  death  Louis  XVI., — 
with  what  hope  of  safety  could  they  install 
his  brother  on  the  throne  f  They  bad  for- 
mally ;  and  in  fUll  conclave,  renounced  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  Doity«— with  what 
consistence  oould  they  be  accessoiy  to  re- 
store a  national  churcn  7  Some  remained 
republicans  from  their  heart  and  iipon  con- 
viction ;  and  a  great  many  more  of  the  dep- 
uties could  not  abjure  democracy,  without 
confessing  at  the  same  time,  that  all  tlM 
violent  measures  which  they  had  carried 
through  for  the  support  of  that  syatemi  were 
so  ma^j  great  and  treaaonable  crimes. 

These  fbars  of  a  retributive  reaction  wert 
very  generally  fblt  in  the  Convention    Thtt 
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Thennidorieiii,  in  psrticolar,  who  had  kill* 
ed  Robeipierre,  and  now  reigned  in  bit 
Btead,  had  mora  subttantiaJ  grounds  of  ajH 
prehenaion  fh>m  any  coanter-revolutionary 
movement,  than  even  the  body  of  the  Rep- 
re«entattve«  at  large,  many  of  whbm  had 
been  merely  panive  in  acenea  where  Bar- 
raa  and  Talhen  had  been  active  acenta. 
The  timid  party  of  The  PUin  might  be 
overawed  by  the  returning  Prince  ;  and  the 
membera  or  the  Girondiata,  who  could  in- 
deed'acarce  be  aaid  to  exist  aa  a  party, 
might  be  safely  despiaed.  But  the  Ther- 
miaoriena  themselves  stood  in  a  different 
predicament.  They  were  of  importance 
enough  to  attract  both  detestation  and  jeal- 
ousy ',  they  held  power,  which  must  be  an 
object  of  distrust  to  the  restored  Monarch  ; 
and  they  stood  on  precarious  ground,  be- 
tvixt  the  hatred  of  toe  moderate  party,  who 
remembered  them  as  colleagues  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton,  and  that  of  the  Jacobins, 
who  saw  in  Tallien  and  Barras  deserters  of 
that  par^r,  and  the  destroyers  of  the  power 
of  the  Sans  Culottes.  They  had,  there- 
fore, just  reason  to  fear,  that,  stripped  Of 
the  power  which  thev,at  present  possessed, 
they  might  become  tne  unpitied  and  unaid- 
ed scape-gdats,  to  expiate  all  the  offences 
of  the  Revolution. 

Thus  each  favourable  sentiment  towards 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  opposed, 
I.  By  their  unpopularity  with  the  armiea  j 
n.  By  the  apprenenaions  of  the  confusion 
■nd  matresB  which  must  arise  from  a  gen- 
eral change  of  property ;  and  III.  By  the 
conscious  fears  of  those  influentisl  persons, 
who  conceived  their  own  safety  concemea 
in  sustaining  the  repoblican  model. 

Still  the  Idea  of  monarchy  was  ao  gener- 
ally received  aa  the  simplest  and  beat  mode, 
of  once  more  re-establishing  good  order 
•ad  a  fixed  government,  that  some  states- 
men proposed  to  resume  the  form,  but 
change  the  dynasty.  With  this  view,  di- 
vers persons  were  supgested  br  those,  who 
•opposed  that  by  paasmg  over  tne  legitimate 
heir  to  the  crown,  the  dangers  annexed  to 
his  rights  and  claims  might  be  avoided,  and 
the  apprehended  measures  of  .resumption 
and  reaction  might  be  guarded  against.  The 
Orleans  wi 


•on  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was'named,  but 
the  infamy  of  his  father  clung  to  him.  In 
another  wild  hvpothesis,  the  Duke  of  York, 
or  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  susgesteo 
•s  lit  to  be  named  constitutional  Kings  of 
France.  The  Abb^  Sieves  himself  is  said 
to  have  expressed  himself  in  fhvour  of  the 
prince  last  named.* 

But  without  regatdiag  the  wishos  or  opin- 
ions ^  the  people  without  doors,  the  Con- 
vention resolved  to  establish  such  a  model 
of  government  as  should  be  most  likely  to 
infuse  into  a  republic  something  of  the  sta- 
bility of  a  monarchical  establishment  s  and 
thus  at  once  repair  former  errors,  ana  pre* 
•erve  an  appearance  of  eonaisteney  in  the 
•yes  of  Europe. 

For  this  purpose  eleven  eommlssioners, 


•  Tbs  Msnoirs  pobUshsd  undsr  tha  aaow  of 
9oottM  naks  this  anertloQ.  Bat  altboof h  that 
w«rk thowt frsat  intinaey  with  th«  seerethlttory 
•f  the  tfanes,  it  b  not  to  be  ianptkltly  lelisd  opoa. 


chiefly  seleeted  amongst  the  former  Giron- 
dists, were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  now 
constitution  upon  a  new  principle,  which 
was  to  rpceive  anew  the  universal  adhesion 
of  the  French  by  acclamation  and  oath,  and 
to  fall,  in  a  short  time,  under  tlie  same  neg- 
lect which  had  attended  every  preceding 
model.  This,  it  was  understood,  was  to  be 
so  constructed,  as  to  unite  the  consistency 
of  a  monarchical  government  with  the  name 
and  forms  of  a  democracy. 

That  the  system  now  adopted  by  the 
French  commissioners  might  besr  a  foru\ 
corresponding  tp  the  desUnies  of  the  na-' 
tion,  and  flattering  to  its  vanity,  it  was  bor^ 
rowed  from  that  of  the  Roman  republic,  an 
attempt  to  imitate  which  had  already  intro* 
dnced  many  of  the  blunders  and  many  of 
the  crimes  of  the  Revolution.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  lodged  in  a  council  of  five 
persons,  termed  Directors,  to  whom  were 
to  be  consigned  the  conduct  of  peace  and 
war,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  government. 
They  were  permitted  no  share  of  the  legis- 
lative authority. 

This  arranoement  was  adopted  to  ^omply 
with  the  jealousy  of  thoae,  who,  in  the  in- 
dividual person  of  a  single  Director,  hold- 
ing a  situation  similsr  to  that  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  in  Holland,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  saw  something  too  closely 
approaching  to  a  monarchical  govemmenC 
Indeed,  it  ia  said,  Louvet  warned  theas 
against  eatahliahing  auch  an  office,  by  as* 
attring  them,  that  when  they  referred  the 
choioe  of  the  individual  who  was  to  hoM  it, 
to  the  nation  at  large,  they  would  see  th« 
Bourbon  heir  •looted.  Bat  the  inconven- 
ience of  this  pentarehy  could  not  be  djs» 
guiaed ;  and  it  aeemed  to  follow  as  a  n^oe*- 
•ary  consequence  of  such  a  numeroua  ei« 
•eutiv«  council,  either  that  there  would  be 
a  schism,  and  a  minorit)r  and  majority  e^ 
tablisbed  in  that  preeminent  boify  or  the 
state^  where  unity  and  vigour  were  chieflf 
requisite,  or  els*  that  some  one  or  two  « 
the  ablest  and  most  crafty  among  the  Di- 
rectors Would  establiab  a  snpremkOT  over 
the  others,  and  use  them  less  as  their  col- 
Uaguas  than  their  dependanto.  The  le« 
ffislators,  however,  though  they  knew  that 
the  whole  Roomu  empire  wna  found  insuffi- 
cient to  aatiate  the  ambition  of  three  mei^ 
ihat  the  concord  and 


yet 


ve  Directors  might  con- 
ibiit< 


tinne  unbroken,  though  they  had 

nation  to  govern ;  and  they  decided  accoc4» 


et  appeared  to  hope 
inammitT  of  their  nvc 
Inne  unoroken,  thou 
AtioB  to  govern ;  and 

IIm  executive  power  being  thus  provided 
for,  the  Legislative  Body  was  to  coosisl 
of  two  cooucila ;  one  of  ESdera,  as  it  wae 
called,  aerving  as  a  House  of  hatda ;  an* 
other  of  Younger*,  which  they  tenned, 
from  its  number,  the  Council  of  Five  Hpa- 
dred.  Both  wen  olective,  nnd  the  dimr- 
enoe  of  age  was  the  only  eireumstance 
which  placed  a  diatiBCtion  betwixt  the  two 
bodies.  The  memben  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  were  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  old,  •  qualifioatioii  which,  after 
the  aoventh  year  of  the  Republic,  was  to 
riM  to  thirty  yews  oomplote.    In  thi«  •*» 


sto 
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MmMy  Utw  w«re  to  b«  firat propped;  and, 
baving  raceived  ita  approbauoo,  they  were 
to  be  relbired  to  the  Council  of  Aocieata. 
The  reqaiaitea  to  sit  ia  the  latter  aenato. 
were  the  age  of  forty  yeara  conplete,  and 
the  being  a  married  man  or  a  widower. 
Baehelota,  thoagh  above  that  age,  were 
deemed  nofit  for  legialation,  perhapa  fVom 
want  of  domeatic  experience. 

The  Conacil  of  Ancienta  had  the  power 
of  rejecting  the  propoaitiona  taid  before 
Ifaem by  the  Coaneil  of  Five  Hundred,  or. 
bj  adopting  and  approving  them,  that  of 
paaaing  them  into  laws.  Theae  regulationa 
oertainlT  gained  one  great  point,  in  anbmit- 
ttng  eacn  proooaed  legislative  enactment  to 
two  aeparate  bodies,  and,  of  course,  to  ma* 
tare  tod  deliberate  conatderation.  It  ia 
tiue,  that  neither  of  the  Councila  had  any 
•a|»eoial  charaRtor,  or  separate  intorestp 
which  could    enable  or    induce  the  An- 


cienta, ae  a  body,  to  sopest  to  the  Five 
Handrad  adifierent  principle  of  eonaidering 
any  jpropoeed  measure,  from  that  which  was 
likely  to  occur  to  them  in  their  own  previ* 
ona  deliberation.  No  such  varied  viewa, 
Iherjfore,  were  to  be  expected,  aa  must 
•rise  between  asaembliea  compoeed  of  per- 
eona  who  differ  in  rank  or  fortane,  and  con- 
■eqnently  view  the  aame  question  in  vari- 
ous and  opposite  Ughta.  SUU,  delay  and 
BBeonaidaratioo  were  attained,  befbie  the 
irrovocable  fiat  waa  impoaed  opoi^any  mean 
we  of  eooaequence  j  and  ao  far  much  waa 
gafaied.  An  orator  waa  auppoaed  to  anawer 
fil  olqectiona  to  the  system  of  Ihe  two 
Covneila  thus  constitated,  when  he  de- 
iertbed  that  of  the  Jnniora  as  being  the  Im- 
aginatioa,  that  of  the  Ancienta  as  being  the 
Judgment  of  the  naaoo;  the  one  dei ' 
to  uvent  and  anmst  natioiial  mea 

to  dellberato  and  decide  upon 


This  waa,  though  liable  to  maoy'ob- 

ieetioaa,  an  ingenioua  Uluatration  indeed  \ 
bnt  an  illoatratio^  ia  not  an  argvmeni, 
though  often  paaaing  cnnent  aa  aucn. 

On  the  whole,  the  fonn  of  the  Conatita* 
tiOB  of  tho  year  5,  t.  a.  1795,  ahowed  a 
*  greater  degree  of  practical  efB6acy,  aenae, 
•ad  conaiatency,  than  any  of  those  previ- 
eualy  aoggeated ;  and  in  the  introduetion, 
though  there  wts  the  usual  proclamation  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  bia  Duties  to  the  Uws 
and  to  the  social  system  were  for  the  firit 
tfane  enumerated  in  manly  and  forcible  lan- 
gnage,  intimating  the  deatre  of  the  framera 
•f  theee  inatitutiona  to  put  a  atop  to  the 
•oiitiaaatioB  of  revolutionanr  vi<uenee  in 
future. 

But  the  Conatitation,  now  promolnated, 
had  a  tlemiah  common  to  all  ito  predecea- 
aon }— it  waa  totally  new,  and  unsanctioned 
by  the  experience  either  of  Fnmce  or  any 
other  eouatrv ;  n  mere  experiment  in  poli- 
tica,  the  result  of  which  could  not  be  known 
nntil  it  bad  been  pot  in  etereise,  and  which, 
for  many  years  at  least,  must  be  necessarily 
leaa  the  object  of  reapect  than  of  eriticiam. 
Wise  legislators,  even  when  lapse  of  time, 
alteration  of  mannera,  or  increaaed  liberal- 
ly of  aentiment,  require  correaponding  al- 
terationa  in  the  institationa  of  their  fitthers, 
wn  oarelbl,  aa  far  as  poaaaUe,  to 


the  ancient  form  and  character  of  thoao 
laws,  into  which  they  are  eudeavouriug  to 
infuse  principles  and  a  spirit  accommodated 
to  the  altered  exigencies  and  temper  of  tho 
age.  There  ia  an  enthuiiasm  in  patriotism 
aa  well  as  in  religion.  We  value  institutions^ 
not  only  because  they  are  ours,  but  becanse 
they  have  been  those  of  our  fathers }  and 
if  a  new  Constitution  were  to  be  presented 
to  us,  although  perbama  theoretieally  show- 
ing more  symuietrv  Inan  that  by  which  the 
nation  had  been  Ions  governed,  it  would 
be  as  difiicult  to  tranafer  to  it  the  allegiance 
of  the  people,  aa  it  would  be  to  substitote 
the  worship  ot  a  Madonna,  the  work  of 
modern  art,  for  the  devotion  paid  by  the 
natives  of  Saragossa  to  theii'  ancient  Palla-. 
dium.  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar. 

But  the  Constitution  of  the  year  S,  with 
all  its  defects,  would  have  been  willindy 
received  by  the  nation  in  ffeneral,  aa  affura- 
ing  aome  security  from  Uie  revolutionary 
storm^  bad  it  not  been  for  a  aelfish  and 
usurping  device  of  the  Thennidoriens  to 
mutilate  and  render  it  nugatory  at  the  ven 
outset,  by  engrafting  upon  it  the  means  of 
continuing  the  exercise  of  their  own  arbi 
trary  authority.  It  mdftt  never  be  forfottca. 
that  these  conquerors  of  Robespierrr  nai 
shared  all  the  excesses  of  his  pa^y  ocfore. 
they  became  hie  personal  enemies;  anj 
that  when  deprivea  of  tlieir  official  situa 
tiopa  and  iafluence,  which  thev  were  Hke.r 
to  be  by  a  representative  bodjr  freely  au 
fairiy  elected,  they  were  certain  to  be  er  . 
poaed  to  oreat  individual  danger. 

Determined,  therefore,  to  retain  the  pow 
er  in  their  own  handa^  ttie  Thermidoriena 
suffered,  with  an  indifference  amounting 
almoat  to  contempt,  the  Constitotion  to' 
paaa  through,  and  be  afqnoved  of  bv  the 
Convention.  But,,  under  pretence  that  it 
would  be '  higUy  impolitic  to  deprive  the 
nation  of  the  services  of  men  accustomed 
to  public  business,  theyjprocured  two  de« 
crees  to  be  passed  ;  the  first  ordaining  tb  i 
electoral  bodiea  or  France  to  choose,  i  a 
repreaentativea  to  the  two  councils  um'er 
the  new  Constitutiou,  at  least  two-third «  of 
the  members  preaentlv  aitting  in  Conven« 
tion ;  and  the  aecond  declariug,  that  in  de- 
fault of  a  retorn  of  two-thirds  of  the  present 
deputies,  as  preacribed,  the  Convention 
themselves  should  fill  up  the  vacancica  out 
of  their  own  body  j  in  other  worua,  should 
name  a  large  proportion  of  themselves  their 
own  succesaora  in  legislative  power. 

Theae  decreea  were  aent  down  to  tho 
Primary  Assemblies  of  the  people,  and  eve- 
ry art  waa  uaed»to  render  them  accepta- 

But  the  nation,  and  particularly  the  city 
of  Paris,  generally  revolted  at  tbia  atretob 
of  arbitrary  authority.  They  recollected, 
that  all  the  members  who  had  aat  in  the 
first  National  AaaemUy,  so  remarkable  for 
talent,  had  boon  declared  ineligible,  on  that 
sinnle  account,  for  the  aecond  Legialativo 
Body  I  and  now,  men  jo  infinitely  ttie  infe- 

S'ora  of  thoae  who  were  the  eolleaguea  of 
[irabeau,  Mouoier,  and  other  great  namea. 
preaumed  not  only  to  declare  themaelvol 
^^ieible  by  re-oloctioo,  but  dared  to  eatab- 
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tiih  two-thirdt  of  their  BamberM  indicpen* 
•able  ineredienU  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
Uiesj  which,  according^  to  the  word*  alike 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitation.  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  free  voiee  of  the  people. 
The  electors,  and  paiticulariy  those  of  the 
lectioDs  of  Vans,  angril  j  demanded  to  know, 
opon  what  pablic  senrices  the  deputies  of 
toe  Convention  founded  their  title  to  a 
privilege  so  unjust  and  anomalous.  Among 
|he  more  active  part  of  them,  to  whom  the 
measure  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  they 
■aw  but  a  few  reformed  Terrorists,  who 
wished  to  retain  the  power  of  tvranny, 
though  disposed  to  exercise  it  with  some 
degree  of  moderation,  and  the  loss  of  whose 
places  might  be  possibly  foSJowed  by  that 
of  their  heads :  in  the  otners,  they  only  be- 
held a  flock  or  timid  and  discountenanced 
Helots,  willing  to  purchase  personal  secu- 
rity at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  honour  and 
duty  to  the  public  3  while  in  the  Convention 
as  a  body,  who  pronounced  so  large  -e  pro- 
portion of  their  number  as  indispensable  to 
the  service  of  the  state,  judging  from  their 
conduct  hitherto,  they  could  but  discover 
U  image  composed  partly  of  iron,  partly  of 
clay,  deiiised  with  the  blood  of  many  thcu- 
eaiid  victims — a  paoeant  without  a  will  of 
itn  own,  and  which  liad  been  capable  of  giv- 
ing its  countenance  to  the  worst  of  actions, 
It  the  instigation  of  the  worst  of  men — a 
sort  of  Moloch^  whose  name  had  been  used 
by  Its  priests  to  compel  the  most  berbaitms 
•acrifices.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  these  ex- 
perienced men  of  public  business,  without 
whose  intermediattott  it  was  pretended  the 
Butional  affairs  could  not  be  carried  on, 
could  only  shelter  themselves  from  the 
cham  of  unbounded  wickJbdness,  by  plead- 
ing 4ieir  unlimited  cowardice,  and  by  poor- 
ly alleging  that  for  two  years  they  bad  sat, 
voted,  and  delioerated,  under  a  system  of 
compulsion  and  terror.  So  much  meanness 
rendered  those  who  were  degraded  by  it 
unfit,  not  merely  to  role,  but  to  live }  and 
yet  two-thirds  of  their  number  were,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  decrees,  to  be  intrud- 
ed on  me  nation  as  an  indispensable  portion 
of  its  representatives. 

Such  was  the  languase  held  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  sections  of  Paris,  who  were  the 
more  irritated  against  the  domineering  and 
engrossing  spirit  exhibited  in  these  usurp- 
ing enactments,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  forget  that  it  was  their  interlbrence,  snd 
the  protection  sfTorded  by  their  National 
Guard,  which  hud  saved  the  Convention 
fVom  massacre  on  more  eccaaions  than 
one. 

In  the  meanwhile,  reports  conttened  to 
be  made  from  the  Primary  Assemblies,  of 
their  adhesion  to  the  constitntion,  in  which 
they  were  almost  unanimous,  and  of  their 
sentiments  eoneeming  the  two  decrees, 
authorising  and  eommandinff  the  re-elec- 
tion of  two-thirda  of  the  Convention,  on 
which  there  existed  a  strong  difference  of 
CMMuiea.  The  Convention,  determined,  at 
•H  rates,  to  carry  through  with  n  high  hand 
the  iaiqoitoos  and  arbitmy  measnrs  which 
they  prapoeed,  fbiled  not  to  make  these  re- 
poitp  eiich  ttitbey  desired  them  to  be,  and 


announced  that  the  two  decrees  had  beett 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Primary  Aa* 
semblieu  The  cittseos  of  Paris  challeng-  - 
ed  the  accuracy  of  the  returns— alleged 
that  the  reports  were  falsified— demaoAd 
a  scrutiny,  and  openly  bid  defiance  to  the 
Convention.  Their  power  of  Sneeting  to- 
gether in  their  sections,  on  account  of  die* 
appeal  to  the  people,  gave  them  an  oppor-  • 
tunity  of  feeliuff  their  own  strength,  and  * 
encouraging  each  other  by  speecoes  and 
applauses.  They  were  farther  embolden- 
ed and  animated  by  men  of  literary  talent, 
whose  power  was  restored  with  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Finslly,  they  declared  their 
sittings  permanent,  and  that  thev  had  the 
risht  to  protect  the  liberties  or  France.  • 
Tne  greater  part  of  the  National  Guards 
were  united  on  this  occasion  against  the 
existing  ffovemment:  and  nothing  less  was 
talked  o^  than  that  they  should  avail  them- 
selves of  their  arms  and  numbers,  march 
down  to  the  Tuilieries,  and  dictate  law  to 
the  Convention  with  their  muskets,  as  the 
revolutionary  mob  of  the  suburbs  used  to 
do  with  their  pikes. 

The  Convention,  unpopular  themselves, 
and  embarked  in  an  unpopular  cause,  began 
to  look  anxiously  around  for  assistance. 
They  chiefly  relied  on  the  aid  of  about  five 
thoussnd  regular  troops,  who  were  assem* 
bled  in  and  around  Paris.  These  declared  - 
for  government  with  the  greater  readinese 
that  the  insurrection  was  of  a  character  de  - 
cidedly  aristocntieal,  and  that  the  Frenohar* 
mies,  as  already  repeatedly  noticed,  were  au 
tached  to  the  Republto.  But  besides,  these  • 
prefessional  troops  entertained  the  usual 
desree  of  contempt  for  the  National  Guards, 
ana  on  this  account  alone  were  quite  ready 
to  eoirect  the  insdenee  of  the  ^Atns,*  or 
siiMcaiiwis,t  who  usurped  the  dress  and 
character  of  soldiera.  Tne  Convention  had 
also  the  assistance  of  several  hundred  artil- 
lerymen, who,  since  the  taking  of  the  Ba^ 
tiUe,  had  been  always  xealous  democrets. 
Still  apprehenaive  or  the  result,  they  added 
to  this  force  snother  of  a  more  ominous 
description.  It  was  a  bod^  of  volunteers^ 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  hundred, men. 
whom  they  choae  to  denominate  the  ^lerea 
Band,  or  the  Patrioto  of  1789.  They  were 
(jfieaned  out  of  the  auburbs,  and  from  the 
tails,  the  remnants  of  the  insurrectioBal 
bettaliona  which  hadlbrmed  the  body-ffuard 
of  Hubert  and  RobespierM,  sad  had  bees 
the  instruments  by  which  they  executed 
their  atrocities.  The  Convention  proclaim-  - 
ed  them  men  of  the  10th  of  Auffust— vii-  . 
doubtedly  they  were  also  men  of  the  mnssn- 
cresof  September.  It  was  conceived  thai 
the  beh<dding  such  apsck  of  bltfodbounds, 
ready  to  be  let  loose,  might  inspire  horror  • 
into  the  citisens  of  Pssis,  to  whom  their 
very  aspect  lirought  so  many  fearflil  recol- 
lections. It  did  so.  but  It  also  inspired 
hatred  $  andthennmoerandse^  of  the  cit- 
isens, compensating  for  the  ftoy  of  tlM 


•  P4ki»».  a  word  of  eontompt,  hy  wkiok  tbo  sol- 
diera diMinfuiibsd  those  who  did  sot  betonf  to 

phfussppBedtothsb«t 


their  profiMeioQ. 
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Tifwrtoti,  ud  for  tiM  Mperior  dteeiplin* 
of  ^  regnlw  troopi  to  be  employed  agminst 
tkom,  promiMd  an  udnoiis  and  doubtful 


Mueh,  it  was  obviout,  noat  depend  up- 
om  the  eoorage  aad  eooduot  oTtiie  leaden. 

The  aectiooa  emplojed,  aa  their  Com- 
mander-m-ehtef.  General  Danican,  an  old 
oficer  of  no  high  reputation  for  militarj 
akill,  but  otherwiae  a  worthy  and  sincere 
man.  The  Contentioa  at  ftnt  made  cboioe 
of  Bfenou,  and  direolad  him,  aupported  by 
n  strong  military  foree,  to  march  into  the 
•oetion  Le  Pelletier,  and  diaarm  the  Na- 
tional Guaada  of  that  district.  Thia  aec- 
taon  ia  one  of  the  moat  wealthy,  and  of 
eourae  moat  ariatocralic,  in  Paria,  being  in- 
habited  by  bankers,  merchanU,  the  wealthi- 
eat  claaa  of  tradeameo,  and  the  better  or- 
dera  in  general.  Ita  inhabitanta  had  form- 
erly oompoaed  the  battalion  of  National 
Onaida  dea  Filies  Saint  Thomaa,  the  only 
one  which,  taking  part  in  the  defence  of 
tbn  TvUleriea,  shared  the  ftte  of  the  Swiaa 
Uuarda  upon  the  memorabl«  10th  of  An- 
guat.  Tm  aeetion  continued  to  entertain 
aentimenta  of  the  aame  character,  and 
when  Menon  appearad  at  the  head  of  bia 


,  ^  to  retreat  without  ▼enturing  an  mU 
.J  upon  them* 
Menou'a  indeeiaien  ahowud  that  he  waa 


vontioo, 


a  man  auited  to  the  timea.  and  he  wai 
wnded  from  hia  command  by  the  Con< 
tioo,  and  plaood  mdar  arreat.  The 
aral  maaafement  of  albin,  and  Ibe  di< 
motion  of  the  Conventionnl  fbrceo,  was 
Chan  committed  to  Banaas  but  the  ntmoat 
moiety  pfovailod  asMmg  the  membera  of 
the  committeaa  by  whom  goTemmeat  waa 
•dminiaterad,  to  find  a  General  of  nerve 
nnd  ieciaton  enough  to  act  under  Banaa, 
in  the  actual  ooaamaadof  Iho  military  force, 
ia  a  aerriee  ao  delicate,  and  timea  so  men- 
neiag;  It  was  then  that  a  few  worda  from 
Bnrraa,  addieaaed  to  hia  eolleaguea,  Camot 
and  Tallien,  decided  the  fate  of  Enrope  for 
wiell  nirii  twenty  yeara.  *'  I  have  the  man,**, 
he  aaidi,  "  whom  you  want ;  a  little  Corsi- 
caa  oAcer,  who  will  not  stand  upon  cer- 

The  acqaaintanoe  of  Bnrraa  and  Buona- 
Mrtohad  bean,  aa  we  have  already  aaid, 
foiaMd  at  the  aiege  of  Toulon,  and  the  for- 
aaer  had  not  Ibrgotton  the  inventiYo  and  deci* 
aiva  geniua  of  the  young  officer  to  whom  the 
eeaqaeatofthatoity  waatobeaacribed.  On 
the  reoommeadation  of  Barraa,  Bnoaaparte 
waa  aent  for.  He  had  witneaaed  the  retreat 
of  Menoa,  aad  explained  with  much  aim* 
pUcity  the  oauaea  of  that  cheek,  aad  the 
mpdea  of  reaiataace  which  ondit  to  be 
adopted  in  oaae  of  the  apprehended  attack. 
Hia  explaaationa  gave  aatialhotion.  Buona- 
parte waa  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Convoa- 
tioaal  forcea,  and  took  all  the  neceaaary 
piacaationa  to  defend  the  aame  palace 
whieh  he  had  aeon  attacked  and  earned  by 
a  body  of  inaurgania  on  the  10th  of  Auguat. 
Bathe  poaaesaed  tkr  nma  formidaUa 


of  deibaee  tiiaa  were  ia  the  power  of  the 
uafoctanate  Loaia.  He  had  two  hundred 
pieeea  of  cannon,  which  his  high  military 
skill  enabled  him  to  distribute  to  the  ut* 
moat  advantage.  He  had  more  than  five 
thousand  regular  forces,  and  about  fifteen 
imndred  volunteers.  He  waa  thus  enabled 
to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Tuiilo* 
rics ;  to  establish  posts  in  all  the  avenuea 
by  which  it  could  be  approached ;  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  bridges,  so  aa  to  prevent 
co-operation  between  the  aectiont  which 
lay  on  the  oppoaite  banks  of  the  river ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  a  atrong  reserve  in  the 
Place  Louia  Qninse,  or,  as  it  waa  then  call- 
ed, Place  do  la  Revolution.  Buonaparte 
had  only  a  few  hours  to  make  all  tneae 
arnuiBeaMnts,  for  he  wss  named  in  place 
of  Menou  late  on  the  night  before  the 
conflict. 

A  merelv  civic  arm?,  having  no  cannon, 
(for  the  field-pieces,  of  which  each  section 
poaaeased  two,  had  been  almoot  all  given 
up  to  the  Convention  after  the  disarming 
the  suburb  of  Saint  Antoine,)  ought  to  have 
respected  so  strong  a  poaition  aa  the  Tuille 
ries,  when  so  formidaUy  defended.  Their 
policy  should  have  been,  aa  in  the  days  of 
lionry  II.,  to  have  barricaded  the  streets  at 
every  point,  and  eooped  up  the  Convention- 
al troopa  within  the  defenaive  poaition  they 
bad  assumed,  till  want  of  provisions  obliged 
them  to  sally  at  disadvanlage,  or  to  surren- 
But  a  popular  force  is  generally  im- 
»nt  of  delay.    The  retreat  of  Menoii 


But  a  popular  f 

lelay.    Th 
I  given  them  apirit,  and  they  apprehend- 
aaow  of  ;  ^«  ^  «. 


der. 

patien 

n«dgi 

ed,  with  aoBw  ahow  of  reaaon,  that  the 

aectiona,  if  they  did  not  unite  their  foreea, 

might  be  attacked  and  diaanaed  separately. 

They   therefore    reeolved    to    iaveat  tha 

CoBvention  in  a  hostile  manner,  roqaira 

of  the  members  to  recall  the  obooiiouo 

decreea.  and  allow  the  nation  to  make  a 

free  and  undictated  eloctioa  of  ita  repre- 

aeatativea. 

On  the  13th  Veademaire,  cetreapoading 
to  the  4th  October,  the  civil  affray,  com* 
mealy  called  the  Day  of  the  Sections,  took 
place.  The  National  Guards  aaaembled  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thouaand  men  and  up- 
warda,  but  having  no  artillery.  They  ad- 
vanced by  different  avenues,  in  close  col- 
ulnna,  but  everywhere  found  the  moat  for- 
midable resistance.  One  large  force  occu- 
pied the  quaya  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
seine,  threatening  the  palace  firon)  that  aide 
of  the  river.  Another  atrofig  division  ad- 
vanced on  the  Tailleries,  through  the  street 
of  St  Honor^,  designing  to  debooche  on  tho 
palace,  where  the  Convention  waa  sitting. 
by  the  Rue  do  PEohello.  They  did  so,. 
without  duly  reflecting  that  they  were  flank- 
ed OB  moat  pointa  by  strong  posts  in  tha 
lanea  and  croaaings,  defended  oy  artillery. 

The  eooteat  began  in  tha  Raa  St  Hoaov^ 
Buoaaparte  had  estaWiabed  a  atrong  post 
with  two  guna  at  tha  Cul-da-Sao  Danphina, 
oppoaile  to  the  Church  of  St  Rooha.  Ha 
permitted  Iba  iropmdont  Paristaaa  to  la- 
volve  their  loag  aad  daase  eolamaa  ia  tha 


street  without 
they  establiahed 
fhwtafthachaich. 


rithout  iataitaptioa,  aatil 
a  body  of  greaadia^a  ia  tha 
ch,  aad  opfosite  to  Ihe  pa 
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■ition  at  the  CoI-de-Sac.  E«ch  party,  m 
■«ual,  throws  on  the  other  the  Uame  of 
commencing  the  civil  contest  for  which 
both  were  prepared.  But  all  agree  the  fir- 
ing comxnenced  with  musketry.  It  was 
instantly  followed  by  discharges  of  grape- 
shot  and  cannister,  which,  pointed  as  the 
nins  were,  upon  the  thick  columns  of  the 
Nationol  Uuards,  arranged  on  the  quays  and 
in  the  narrow  streets,  made  an  astounding 
carnage.  The  National  Guards  offered  a 
brave  resistance,  and  even  attempted  to 
rush  on  the  artillery,  and  carry  the  g|uns  by 
main  force.  But  a  measure  which  is  des- 
perate enough  in  the  open  field,  becomes 
impossible  when  the  road  to  assault  lies 
through  narrow  streets,  which  are  swept  by 
the  cannon  at  every  oischarge.  The  citi- 
lens  were  compelled  to  give  way.  By  a 
more  judicious  arrangement  of  their  re- 
spective forces  different  results  might  have 
been  hoped  j  but  how  could  Danican  in  any 
circumstances  hye  coQipeted  with  Buona- 

5 arte  t  The  affair,  in  which  several  hun- 
red  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  was 
terminated  as  a  general  action  in  about  an 
boar ;  and  the  victorious  troops  of  the  Con- 
vention, marchinff  into  the  different  sec- 
tions, completed  toe  dispersion  and  disarm- 
ing of  their  opponents,  an  operation  which 
lasted  till  late  at  night 

The  Convention  used  this  victory  with 
the  moderation  which  recollection  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  had  inspired.  Only  two 
persons  suffered  death  for  the  Day  (»  the 
Sections.  One  of  them.  La  Fond^  had 
been  a  Garde  du  Corps,  was  distinguished 
for  his  intrepidity,  and  repeatedly  rallied 
the  National  Guard  under  the  storm  of 
grape-shot  Several  other  persons  having 
fled,  were  in  their  absence  capitally  con- 
demned, but  were  not  strictly  looked  afXer ; 
•nd  deportation  was  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  others.  The  accused  were 
indebted  for  this  clemency  chiefly  to  the 
interference  of  those  members  of  Conven- 
tion, who,  themselves  exiled  on  the  Slat 
of  May,  had  suffered  persecution,  and  learn- 
ed mercy. 

The  Convention  showed  themselves  at 
the  same  time  liberal  to  their  protectors. 
General  Berruyer,  who  commanded  the  vol- 
vnteers  of  17ff9,  and  other  mneral  officers 
employed  on  the  Dayof  the  Sections,  were 
loaded  with  praises  and  preferment.  But  a 
aeperate  triumph  wss  oeatined  to  Buona- 
parte, as  the  hero  of  the  day.  Five  days 
after  the  battle,  Barras  solicited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention  to  the 


S'  whose  prompt  and  skilAif  dispositions 
e  Tnilleries  had  bc«n  protected  on  the 
ISlh  Vendemaire,  and  proposed  that  they 
■faotttd  approve  of  General  Buonaparte^ 
appo  jitment  as  second  in  comaaaad  of  the 
Armjr  of  the  Interior,  Bams  himself  still 
Temaining  commander-in-chief.  The  pro- 
posal was  adopted  by  acclamation.  The 
Convention  retained  their  resentment 
against  Menou,  whom  they  suspected  of 
traaehery  |  but  Buonaparte  intenering  as  a 
1—dinlmr,  diey  were  content  to  look  oTor 


ponents,  the  Convention  osteoaihly  laid 
down  their  authority,  and  retiring  from  the 
scene  in  their  present  character,  appeared 
upon  it  anew  in  that  of  a  Primmr  Assam* 
bly,  in  order  to  make  choice  of  such  of 
their  members  as,  by  virtue  of  the  decrees 
of  two-thirds,  as  they  were  called,  wer«| 
to  remain  on  the  atage,  as  members  of  the 
Legislative  Councils  of  Elders  and  FivQ 
Hundred. 

AAer  this  chan^  of  names  and  dresses, 
resembling  the  shiAs  of  a  strolling  company 
of  players,  the  tworthirds  of  the  old  Uon- 
vention,  with  one-third  of  members  newl| 
elected,  took  upon  them  the  administratioi^ 
of  the  new  constitution.  The  two  re-electi 
ed  thirds  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
councils,  and  were,  in  some  respects,  muck 
like  those  unfortunate  women,  who,  gather* 
ed  from  jails  and  from  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  have  been  sometimes  sent  out 
to  foreign  settlements;  and,  however  pro- 
fligate uieir  former  lives  may  have  been, 
ofran  regain  character,  and  become  tolera- 
ble members  of  society,  in  a  change  of 
scene  and  situation. 

The  Directory  consisted  of  Barras,  Sieves, 
Reubel,  Latourneurde  la  Manche,  and  Ke- 
veilliere  Lepaui,  to  the  exduaion  of  Tal- 
lien,  who  was  deeply  offended.  Four  of 
these  Directors  were  reformed  Jacobins,  et 
Thermidoriens  j  the  fifth.  Reveilliere  Le- 
panx,  was  esteemed  a  Girondist  Sieyes, 
whose  taste  was  rather  for  speculating  in 
politics  than  acting  in  them,  declined  what 
he  considered  a  basardous  office,  and  was 
replaced  by  Camot. 

The  nature^  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Sections  was  not  ostensibly  royalist,  but 
several  of  its  leaders  were  of  that  party  in 
secret,  and,  if  successful,  it  would  most 
certainly  have  assumed  that  complexion. 
Thus,  the  first  step  of  Napoleon's  rise 
commenced  by  the  destruction  of  the  hopes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  under  the  reviv- 
ing influence  of  which,  twenty  years  after- 
wards, he  himself  was  obliged  to  succumb. 
But  the  long  path  which  closed  so  darkly, 
was  now  opening  upon  him  in  light  and  joy. 
Buonaparte's  high  serwces,  and  the  rank 
which  be  had  obtained,  rendered  him  now 
a  young  man  of  the  first  hope  and  expecta- 
tion, mingling  on  terms  of  consideration 
among  the  rulers  of  the  state,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  neglected  stranser^  sup« 
porting  himself  with  mfficulty,  and  haunt- 
ing public  offices  and  bureaux  in  vain,  to 
obtain  Bome  chance  of  preferment,  or  even 
eniployment. 

From  second  in  command,  the  new 
General  soon  became  General-in-chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  Interior,  Barras  having 
found  his  duties  as  a  Director  were  incom- 
patible with  those  of  military  command. 


After  this  decided  triumph  over  their  op- 


He  employed  his  genius,  equally  prompt 
and  profound,  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
military  forces ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 


the  recurrence  of  such  insurrections  ae 
that  of  the  13th  Vendemaire,  or  Day  of  the 
Seetiona,  and  as  the  many  others  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  he  appointed  and  organised 
s  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  Represenp- 
tative  Body. 


tl4 


Aa  dM  a»wtii  orbiMd.  and  o&er  « 
•f  diMflbctioa,  eoBtiaued  to  prodac« 
moCioBi  ia  Parity  the  General  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  MMnetimea  obliged  to  oppoae  them 
with  the  military  force.  On  one  occaaion, 
H  ia  aaid.  that  when  BaonuMirte  waa  ani- 
lonaly  admoniahing  the  mnititade  to  dia- 
-  "  lan  exhorted  them 

'  Never  mind  tfaeae 
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peiae,  a  Tenr  bnlkj  woman  exhorted  them 
to  keep  their  mand.  "  Never  mind  tfaeae 
coxcomha  with  the  epanlettea."  ahe  aaid  j 


**  tbny  do  not  eare  if  we  are  all  itarred,  ao 
Ihej  themaelTea  feed  and  get  fat.''— <'  Look 
At  me,  good  woman/'  aaid  Baonaparte,  who 
waa  then  aa  thin  aa  a  ihadow,  "  and  tell  me 
which  ia  the  fatter  of  at  two."  Thit  torn- 
•d  the  langh  againat  the  Amnxon,  and  the 
rabble  diaperaed  in  good-hnmonr.  If  not 
among  the  moat  diatinguiahed  of  Napoleoo'a 
Tictonea,  thta  ia  certainly  worthy  or  record, 
•a  achioTed  at  the  least  coaL 

Meantime  cireumataaeeB,  which  we  will 
relate  according  to  hia  own  atatement,  in- 
troduce Buonaparte  to  an  acquaintance, 
which  waa  deittncd  to  have  much  influence 
en  hia  future  fate.  A  fine  'boy,  of  ten  or 
tirelve  reara  old,  preaented  himaelf  at  the 
levee  or  the  General  of  the  Interior,  with  a 
requeat  of  a  nature  nnuanally  interevtins. 
He  stated  his  name  to  be  Eugene  Beaubar- 
noia,  son  of  the  ci-devant  Vicomte  de  Bcau- 
hamois,  who,  adhering  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  had  been  a  aeneral  in  the  Republican 
aervice  upon  the  Rhine,  and  falling  under 
-the  cauaeless  suspicion  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  waa  delivered  to  the  Rovo- 
tutjonary  Tribunal,  and  fell  by  its  sentence 
ittst  four  days  before  the  overthrow  of  Ro- 
oeapierre.  Eugene  was  come  to  reoueat  of 
Buonaparte,  aa  General  of  the  Interior,  that 
his  fatner's  sword  might  be  restored  to  him. 
The  pmyer  of  the  young  supplicant  was  as 
interesting  as  hia  manners  were  engoffiflg, 
and  Napoleon  felt  so  much  interest  m  him, 
that  he  waa  induced  to  cultivate  the  ac- 

auaintance  of  Eugene's  mother,  aAerwards 
^e  Emnresa  Josephine. 
This  lady  waa  a  Creolian,  the  daughter 
of  a  planter  in  St.  Domingo.  Her  name  at 
Ihll  length  waa  Marie  Joseph  Rose  Taschcr 
de  la  Pagcrie.  She  had  suffered  her  share 
of  revolutionary  miseries.  After  her  hus- 
band, General  Beauharnois,  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  command,  she  was  arrested  aa 
a  suspected  person,  and  detained  in  prison 
till  the  genem  liberation,  which  succeeded 
tlie  revolution  of  9th  Thermidor.  While 
in  confinement,  Madame  Beauharnoia  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  companion  in 
dintreaa,  Madame  Fontenai,  now  Madame 
Tallien,  from  which  ahe  derived  great  ad- 
vantagea  after  her  friend's  marriage.  With 
k  remarkably  graceful  person,  amiable  man- 
ners, and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  good-hu- 
mour, Madame  Beauharnois  waa  formed  to 
be  an  ornament  to  society.  Barras,  the 
Thermidorien  hero,  himself  an  ez-noblc, 
was  fond  of  society,  desirous  of  enjoying  it 
on  an  agreeable  scale,  and  of  washing  away 
the  dregs  which  Jacobinism  had  mingled 
with  all  the  dearest  interests  of  life.  He 
loved  show,  too,  and  pleasure,  and  might 
BOW  indulge  both  without  the  riak  of  falling 
nnder  the  foapicion  of  inciviam,  which,  in 


the  reign  oTTerror,  would  have  been  ittcnr 
rod  bj  an  attempt  to  intermingle  elegaaes 
with  the  ei^oymeBta  of  aocial  intercourau. 
At  the  apurtmenta  which  he  occupied,  is 
one  of  tne  Directory,  in  the  Lnxemmug 
Palace,  he  gave  ita  free  coume  to  hia  natu- 
ral ta8te,and  aaaembled  an  agreeable  aocie* 


ty  of  both  aexea.  Madame  Tallien  and  her 
friend  formed  the  aool  of  tfaeae  aaaemblioa, 
and  it  waa  auppoaed  that  Barraa  waa  not  in* 
sensible  to  the  channa  of  Madame  Beau 
hamota, — a  mmour  which  waa  likely  to 
arise,  whether  with  or  without  fbundation. 

When  Madame  Beaoliamois  and  General 
Buonaparte  became  intimate,  the  latter  aa- 
sores  us,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
him,  that  although  the  lady  waa  two  or 
three  years  older  than  himself,*  yet  being 
still  in  the  fhll  bloom  of  beauty,  and  ex- 
tremely agreeable  in  her  mannera,  he  wan 
induced,  solely  by  her  personal  eharma,  ia 
make  Jier  an  offer  of  his  hand,  heart,  and 
fortunes, — ^Itttle  supposing,  of  course,  to 
what  a  pitch  tlie  latter  were  to  arise. 

Although  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been 
a  fatalist,  believing  in  destiny  and  in  the  in- 
fliicnce  of  hia  atar^he  knew  nothing,  proba- 
bly, of  the  prediction  of  a  negro  sorceresa, 
who,  while  Marie  Joaeph  waa  but  a  child, 
prophesied  ahe  ahoula  rtae  to  a  dignity 
greater  than  that  of  a  queen,  yet  fall  from  it 
before  her  death.f  Tnia  waa  one  of  those 
vague  auffuries,  delivered  at  random  br 
fools  or  impostors,  which  the  caprice  of 
Fortune  sometimes  matches  with  a  corres- 
ponding and  conforming  event.  But  with- 
out trnating  to  the  African  sibvl's  prediction, 
Buonaparte  may  have  formed  his  match  un- 
der the  auspices  of  ambition  as  welt  aa  love. 
The  marry inff  Madame  Beauharnois  waa  n 
mean  of  •intting  his  fortune  with  thoee  of 
Barras  and  Tallien,  the  first  of  whom  gov- 
erned France  aa  one  of  the  Directors ;  and 
the  last-,  from  talenta  and  polttibal  connex- 
ions, had  scarcely  inferior  influence.  He 
hod  already  deserved  well  of  them  for  hia 
conduct  on  the  Day  of  the  Sections,  but  he 
required  their  countenance  to  rise  still  high* 
er ;  and  without  derogating  from  the  briae'a 
merits,  we  may  suppose  oer  influence  in 
their  society  corresponded  with  the  views 
of  her  lover.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
be  always  regarded  her  with  peculiar  af 
faction ;  that  be  relied  on  her  fate,  which 
he  conaldered  aa  linked  with  and  strength- 
ening bis  own ;  and  reposed,  besides,  con- 
siderable confidence  in  Josephine's  tact  and 


•  Boooaparta  was  then  ia  hia  twsaty-sixth  year 
Josephioa  aav«  hsrsslf  ia  the  marriags  eoetraet  for 
twaatjr-oifnt. 

t  A  Imdj  of  high  rank,  who  happened  to  liw  for 
tome  time  in  ^bo  same  convent  at  ftrie,  whera 
Joeepbine  was  alio  a  peoaioner  or  boarder,  bsasd 
bar  nmtioo  the  pioaheej,  and  told  it  herself  la  the 
aethor,  Juet  abottt  tiia  tioie  of  the  Italian  expedft- 
tien,  when  Boooaparta  waa  befinning  to  attract 
ootioe.  Another  cUuae  if  osually  added  to  tha 
predietioD— that  the  party  whom  it  conoeroed 
sboald  die  in  an  hosptUl,  which  waa  afVerwanIi 
explained  as  reflming  to  Malmalaon.  This  tba 
author  did  not  hear  <h»  the  aaaae  aotberity.  The 
lady  montiooed  need  to  apeak  in  the  highest  t«r«n 
of  the  simple  maanen  and  grant  kindnsai  ef  Ma 
dame  RMmharn^iti 
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I  ia  polKie«l  bnin^n.  Ske  hid  at 
•11  timM  the  art  of  mitigatiiiff  hia  tamper, 
end  tnmuig  aaide  the  haaty  mterminatiooa 
of  his  angiy  momenU,  not  by  directlr  op- 
poaing,  bat  bj  graduallj  pariTing  and  dis- 
•nning  them.  It  moat  be  added  to  her 
great  praiae,  that  ahe  waa  always  a  willing, 
and  often  a  aaeceaafnl  adroeate,  in  the  canae 
of  humanity. 

They  were  married  9th  Mai«h  1796 ;  and 
the  dowry  of  the  bride  waa  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Italian  armiea,  a  acene  which 


opened  a  full  oaraer  to  the  ambitioa  of  th« 
youthful  General.  Buonaparte  remained 
with  hia  wife  only  three  days  after  hia  mar* 
rlaoe,  haatenins  to  see  hia  family,  who  were 
still  at  Marseilles,  and,  having  enjoyed  tha 

{kleaaure  of  exhibiting  himself  as  a  (Vvour- 
te  of  Fortune  in  the  city  which  he  had 
lately  left  in  the  capacity  of  an  indigent  ad- 
venturer, proceeded  rapidly  to  commence 
the  career  to  which  >  ate  called  him,  by 
placing  himaelf  at  the  bead  of  the  Italian 
army. 


OB 
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Thi  Alp9.--'FeeUrun  and  View$  qf  Buonaparte  on  being  appoinied  to  the  Cowmand 
qf  tke  Armtf  qf  Italy  ^General  AeeomU  tfhU  new  Prineiplee  qf  Warfare-^Mowu 
UUnoue  CountrieM  pecuHarl/y  favourable  to  tkewi,^Reiroapeet  qf  Military  Proceed' 
inge  ainee  October  I795.~#lbafaity  qfthe  f^reneh  Government  to  the  Popc-^Maaoa- 
ere  qf  the  French  Envoy  BaeeeviUe,  at  Rome,-^Afuirian  Army  under  Bimdieu.^ 
Napoleon^e  Plan  for  enUring  lUdy-'Batile  <^MonU  NotU,  and  Buonaparteefirai 
Vietory^Again  defeaU  the  Auetriana  ai,  JMlksiaio— and  again  under  ColU^'takea 
poeeeeeum  ef  Cherqaco — ^Atng  qf  Sardinia  raqueata  an  Armiatiee,  which,  leada  to  a 

'  Peace  concluded  on  very  aevere  Terma. — Close  qf  the  Piedmonteae  Campaign. — No- 
poleon*a  Character  at  thia  period. 


NAPor.E05  has  himaelf  observed,  that  no 
eountry  in  the  world  is  more  oistinctly 
marked  out  by  its  natural  boundaries  tiian 
Italy.  The  Alps  seem  a  barrier  erected 
by  Nature  herself,  on  which  she  baa  in- 
•Cnbcd  in  gigantic  characters,  "  Here  let 
Ambition  be  staid."  Yet  this  tremendous 
circomvallation  of  mountains,  as  it  could 
not  prevent  the  ancient  Romans  from  break- 
id^  out  to  deaolate  the  world,  so  it  has 
been  in  like  manner  found,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Hannibal  unequal  to  protect  Italy 
herself  firom  invaaion.  The  French  nation, 
in  the  times  of  which  we  treat,  spoke  in- 
deed of  the  Alps  as  a  natural  bonnoary,  ao 
far  as  to  authorise  them  to  claim  all  which 
lay  on  the  western  side  of  these  mountains, 
aa  naturally  pertaining  to  their  dominions  ; 
but  they  never  deigned  to  respect  them  aa 
■uch,  when  the  queation  respected  their  in- 
vading on  their  own  part  the  territories  of 
other  states,  which  la^jron  fir  beyond  the 
formidable  frontier.  They  assumed  the 
law  of  natural  limita  as'an  unchallengeable 
rule  when  it  made  in  favour  of  France,  but 
never  allowed  it  to  be  quoted  against  her 
interest. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  sen- 
eral  fortune  of  battle  had  varied  from  time 
to  time  in  the  neiriiboorhood  of  theae 
mighty  boundaries.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
poeaeaaed  almost  all  the  fortreases  which 
command  the  pasaes  on  theae  mountains, 
and  had  therefore  been  said  to  wear  the 
keys  of  the  Alps  at  his  girdle.  He  had  in- 
deed lost  his  Dukedom  of  Savoy,  and  the 
County  of  Nice,  in  the  last  campaign;  but 
he  atill  maintained  in  oppoaition  to  the 
French  a  very  considerable  army,  and  was 
supported  by  his  powerful  ally  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  alwm  vigilant  resardtng 
that  rich  and  beantiml  portion  of  nia  do- 
miniooa  which  lies  in  tno  north  of  Italy. 
The  firentiers  of  Piedmont  were  therefore 
covered  by  a  atroog  Austro-Sardinian  army, 


oppose 
poieon 


led  to  the  French  armies  to  which  Na- 
poleon had  been  just  named  Commander- 
in-chief.  A  strong  Neapolitan  force  waa 
also  to  be  added,  so  that  in  general  nnm- 
bera  their  opponenta  were  much  superior 
to  the  Frencn ;  but  a  ^at  part  of  this  roroe 
was  cooped  up  in  gamaojis  which  could  not 
be  abaaaoned. 

It  mav  be  imagined  with  what  delist  the 
General,  scarce  aged  twentv-aiz,  adranced 
to  an  independent  field  or  glory  and  con- 
quest, confident  in  his  own  powers,  and  in 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country  which 
he  nad  acquired,  when,  by  bis  scientifin 
plana  of  the  campaign,  he  had  entbled 
General  Dumorbion  to  drive  the  Auatriaae 
back,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  Col  di 
Tende,  Saorgio,  and  the  gor^a  of  the  high- 
er Alpa.  Buonaparte's  echievementa  bsd 
hitherto  been  under  the  auspices  of  others. 
He  made  the  dispositions  oefore  Toulon, 
but  it  wasDugommier  who  had  the  credit  of 
taking  the  place.  Dumorbion,  as  we  hav« 
just  said,  obtained  the.  merit  of  the  advan- 
tages in  Piedmont  Even  in  the  civil  tur- 
moil of  ISth  Vendemaire,  his  acbial  servi- 
ces had  been  oversbaded  bv  the  oflicial  dig- 
nity of  Barras,  aa  Commanaer-in •chief.  But 
if  he  reaped  boifour  in  luly,  the  suceese 
would  be  eaclttstvely  his  own ;  and  that 

Sroud  hesrt  must  have  throbbed  to  meet 
anger  upon  such  terms:  that  keen  apirit 
have  toiled  to  discover  tne  means  of  aac« 
cess. 

For  victory,  he  relied  chiefly  upon  a  sjn* 
tem  of  ticUcs  hitherto  unpractised  in  war, 
or  at  least  upon  any  considerable  ornniform 
acale.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  pause, 
to  take  a  general  view  of  the  prineiplee 
which  he  now  called  into  action. 

Nations  in  the  savage  atate,  being  cea- 
atantly  engaged  in  war,  alwavs  form  fbr 
themselves  some  peculiar  mode  of  fighting, 
suited  to  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  t» 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  armed.    Th« 
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N«i1li-AiiMrien  ladlui  bMomei  fermida. 
Mtt  M  a  rifleBW  or  thanMhooler,  \mj9  un- 
bMeade*  i«  his  patbleatf  fovitts,  ud  | 
tiMfl  all  the  wta  of  imguUrww.  The 


iaf  tlM  eo«ntr7  utmnd,  eottioff  off  hii  ui- 
tagoaiit'a  rapoUea,  aad  praetwlog,  ra  short, 
Ibe  spoeiM  or  war  proper  to  a  people  supe- 
rior in  light  caTalry. 

The  first  stage  of  ciTilisntioa  is  less  fa- 
Tovurable  to  snooeas  in  war.  Ava  natioa  ad- 
vances in  the  peaeefnl  arts,  and  as  the 
•  eharacter  of  the  soldier  begins  to  be  less  fa- 
miliaiiy  united  with  that  of  the  citisen, 
this  ayslem  of  natmral  taetica  falls  out  of 
practice;  and  when  foreign  invasion,  or 
eivil  broils,  call  the  iababitaati  to  ama, 
they  have  no  idea  save  that  of  finding  oot 
the  enemy,  ruahing  upon  him,  and  commit- 
ting the  event  to  superior  atrength,  bravery, 
or  numbers.  An  fisample  may  be  aeon  m 
the  Mat  civil  war  of  England,  where  nten 
fbttgnt  on  both  sides,  in  simoat  every  cottn< 


ty  of  the  kinodom,  without  any  combina- 
tion, or  exact  idea  of  uniting  in  mutual  sup- 
poit.  or  mawMvring  so  as  to  form  their  io- 
oulaled  bands  into  sn  army  of  preponderat- 
ing force.  At  least,  what  waa  attempted 
for  that  purpose  must  have  been  on  the  rod- 
cat  plan  possible,  where,  even  in  actual 
fight,  that  part  of  an  armj  which  obtained 
any  advantage,  pursued  it  as  far  as  they 
could,  instead  of  using  their  snccess  for  the 
eupport  of  their  companions }  so  that  tlie 
main  body  waa  often  defeated  when  a  victo- 
rious wing  was  in  pursuit  of  thoae  whom 
their  first  onset  had  broken. 

But  ae  war  becomea  a  profession,  and  a 
anbjeet  of  deep  study,  it  is  gradually  dia- 
covered,  that  the  pnnciples  of  tactics  de- 
pend upon  BMithematical  and  arithmetical 
acience  }  ana  that  the  commander  will  be 
victorious  who  can  assemble  the  greatest 
number  of  forces  upon  the  same  point  at 
the  tame  moment,  notwithstanding  an  infe- 
riority of  numbera  to  the  enemy  when  the 
seneral  force  is  computed  on  both  sides. 
No  man  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  Buonaparte,  the  power  of  calculation 
and  combinatioa  necessary  tor  dirr.ciine 
such  decisive  manmuvres.  It  constituted 
indeed  hia  secret-<-ea  it  was  for  some  time 
called — and  that  secret  consisted  in  an  im- 
agination fertile  in  expedients  which  would 
never  have  occurred  toothers;  clearness 
and  precision  in  forming  bis  plans ;  a  mode 
of  directing  with  certainty  the  separate 
moving  columna  which  were  to  execute 
them,  by  arranging  so  that  each  division 
should  arrive  on  the  destined  poaition  at 
the  exact  time  when  their  service  wsa  ne- 
osssary ;  and  above  all,  in  the  knowledge 
which  enabled  auch  a  master-spint  to 
ehooae  the  most  fitting  subordinate  imple- 
menta,  to  attach  them  to  hia  person,  and, 
.by  explaining  to  them  ao  much  of  his  plan 
M  H  waa  necessary  each  ahoold  execute, 
to  secure  tiM  exertion  of  their  utmost  abil- 
ity in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Thuoi  not  only  were  kis  maaqauvies, 


however  daring,  exeented  with  a  peeciaifta 
which  warlike  operations  had  not  attained 
before  hia  time ;  but  they  were  alao  pei^ 
formed  with  a  celerity  which  gave  taem 
almoet  alwaya  the  effect  of  surprise.  Nano* 
Icon  -wae  like  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  Jiia 
enemies ;  and  wken'  repeated  experience 
had  taught  them  to  expect  thia  portenUHu 
rapidity  of  movement,  it  sometimes  induced 
his  opponents  to  wait,  in  a  dubious  and  hes- 


italisj 


»,  for  attacka,  which,  with  leaf 
of    their   antagoniat,   they 
would  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  frus- 
trate and  to  anticipate. 


Great  sacrificea  were  necessary  to  enable 
the  French  tmopa  to  move  with  that  de- 
gree of  celerity  which  BuonaparteV  com- 
biaatioos  required.  He  made  no  allowance 
for  impediments  or  unexpected  obstacles  j 
the  tune  which  he  bad  calculated  for  exe- 
cution of  mawBuvres  proscribed,  was  on  no 
scc6unt  to  be  exceedcd^evety  sacrifice  was 
to  be  made  of  baggage,  stingglerB,  even  ar- 
tillenr,  rather  than  the  column  should  arrive 
too  fate  at  the  point  of  its  destination, 
llonce,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  consider- 
ed as  essential  not  only  to  the  health,  but 
to  the  very  eiistence  of  an  army,  was  in  a 
great  measure  dispensed  with  in  the  French 
service ;  and,  for  the  first  lime,  troops  were 
seen  to  take  the  field  without  tents,  with- 
out camp-equipage,  without  marines  of 
provisions,  wiUiout  military  hospitals;— the 
soldiers  eating  as  they  could,  sleeping 
where  they  could,  dyini^  where  they  could : 
but  still  advancing,  still  combating,  ana 
still  victorious. 

It  is  true,-thai  the  abandonment  of  evory 
object,  save  success  in  the  field,  augment- 
ed frightfully  all  the  usual  horrt>rs  of  war. 
The  soldier,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  and 
wanting  bread,  became  a  marauder  in  self- 
defence:  ana  in  supplying  his  wants  by 
rapine,  aid  mischief  to  the  inhabitants  in 
a  degree  infinitely  beyond  the  benefit  he 
himself  received;  for  i'  may  be  said  of 
military  requisition,  89  truly  as  of  despot- 
ism, that  it  resembles  the  proceedings  of  a 
savajra,  who  cuts  down  a  tree  to  come  at 
the  truit  Still,  thoujh  purchased  at  a  high 
rate,  that  advantage  was  sained  by  this  rap- 
id system  of  tactics,  which  in  a  slower 
progress,  during  wbicn  the  soldier  was  reg- 
ulany  maintained,  and  kept  under  the  re- 
straint of  disciplme,  might  have  been  ren- 
dered doubtful.  It  wasted  the  army  through 
disease,  fatigue,  and  all  the  consequences 
of  want  and  toil ;  but  still  the  victory  was 
attained,,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  the 
survivors  forget  their  haroships,  and  to 
draw  forth  new  recruits  to  replace  the  fall- 
en. Patient  of  labours,  light  of  heart  and 
temper,  and  elated  by  success  beyond  all 
painful  recollections,  the  French  soldiers 
were  the  very  men  calculated  te  execute 
thia  desperate  species  of  service  under  a 
chief,  wno,  their  sagacity  soon  discovered, 
was  sure  to  lead  to  victory  ^  those,  who 
could  sustain  the  hardahipa  by  which  it  waa 
to  be  won. 

The  character  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
tries, among  which  he  was  for  the  firat  timo 
to  exercise  his  system,  was  highly  favouni- 
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ble  to  BttooapwCe's  Ttewi.  PraMnting  ma- 
ny lines  and  defenaible  pontioaa,  it  induced 
the  Austrian  generals  to  become  stationary, 
and  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
according  to  their  old  system  of  tactiqs. 
But  thoogh  abounding  in  such  positions  ss 
miffht  at  nrst  sight  seem  absolutely  impreg- 
nable, and  were  too  often  trusted  lo  as 
such,  the  mountains  also  exhibited  to  the 
sagacious  eye  of  a  great  Captain,  gor^, 
denies,  and  difficult  and  unsuspectea  pomts 
of  access,  by  which  he  could  turn  the  posi- 
tions that  appeared  in  front  so  formidsble ; 
and,  by  threatening  them  on  the  flank  and  on 
the  rear,  compel  the  enemy  to  a  battle  at 
disadvanta^,  or  to  a  retreat  with  Ices. 

The  forces  which  Buonaparte  had  under 
his  command,  were  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  good  troops,  having,  many  of 
tliem,  boen  brought  rrom  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign, in  consequence  of  the  peace  with 
that  country ;  but  very  indifferently  provid- 
ed with  clothing,  and  sufTcrins  from  the 
hardships  they  had  endured  in  those  moun- 
tainous, barren,  and  cold  re^ons.  The 
cavalry,  in  particular,  were  in  very  poor 
order ;  but  the  nature  of  their  new  field  of 
action  not  admitting  of  their  being  much 
employed,  rendered  thia  of  less  conse- 
quence. The  misery  of  the  French  anny, 
until  these  Alpine  cam(»ai^s  were  victori- 
ously closed  by  the  armistice  of  Cherasco, 
could,  according  to  Buonaparte's  authority,* 
scsrce  bear  description.  The  oflicers  for 
several  years  had  received  no  more  than 
eight  iivres  a  month  (twenty-pence  sterling 
a  week)  in  name  of  pay,  and  staiFK>flicers 
had  not  amongst  them  a  single  horse.  Ber- 
thier  preserved,  as  a  curiosity,  an  order, 
dated  On  tlie  day  of  the  victory  of  Albenga, 
which  munificently  conferred  a  gratuity  of 
three  Louis  d'ors  upon  every  general  of  di- 
vision.t  Among  the  (ranerals  to  whom  this 
donation  wss  rendered  acceptable  by  their 
wants,  were,  or  might  have  been,  many 
whose  names  became  afterwards  the  praise 
and  dread  of  war.  Augereau,  Massena, 
Serrurier,  Joubert,  Lasncs,  and  Murat,  all 
generals  of  the  first  consideration,  served 
under  Buonaparte  in  the  Italian  campaign. 

I'hc  position  of  tlie  French  army  had  re- 
peatedly varied  since  October  1795,  after 
the  skirmish  at  Cairo.  At  that  time  tlie 
extreme  left  of  the  line,  which  extended 
from  south  to  north,  rested  upon  the  Col 
d' Argentine,  knd  communicated  with  the 
higher  Alps— the  centre  was  on  the  Col  di 
Tendo  and  Mont  Bertrand— the  left  occo- 

5ied  the  heights  of  Saint  Bertrand,  Saint 
BcqucB,  and  other  ridges  running  in  the 
same  direction,  which  terminatea  on  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  near  Finale. 


.     ^  Msmoliss  4eiUM  k  Bu  Helsns,  soim  h.  dictiis 
do  PBnpBTOor,  vol.  ill.  p  151. 

t  Tliis  pises  of  fooeroslty  rsminds  us  of  the  )ib- 
emliiy  of  tbs  kings  of  Brsniford  to  their  Koif  bts- 


briilffD 

FirH  King,  Here,  uks  five  foiasss  to  tbsss  ww- 

Uksmsa. 
SicMd  King.  And  here,  five  aoie,  whkh  saakss 


Btr^U,  Ws  have  not  ssen  so  much  the  Lord 
knows  when  I  v 


The  Anntriaiis,  strongly  reinforced,  st- 
tacked  this  line,  and  carried  the  heights  of 
Mont  Saint  Jacques ;  and  Kellermann,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  regain  that  point  of  his 
position,  retreated  to  the  line  of  defence 
more  westward,  which  rests  o&  Borghetto. 
Kellermann,  an  active  and  good  brigade 
officer,  but  wttnout  sufficient  talent  to  act 
as  Commander-in-chief^  was  superseded, 
and  Scherer  wss  placed  m  command  of  the 
Army  of  luly.  He  risked  a  battle  with  the 
Austrians  near  Soano,  in  which  the  talents 
of  Massena  and  Angerean  were  conspicu- 
ous 3  snd  by  the  victory  which  ensued,  tiw 
French  regained  the  line  of  Saint  Jacques 
and  Finale,  which  Kellennann  had  been 
forced  to  abandon;  so  that,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  opposed  srmies  wan  not  very  diffiBrent 
from  tJiat  in  which  they  had  been  left  by 
Buonaparte. 

But  though  Scherer  had  been  thus  far 
victorious,  he  was  not  the  person  to  whom 
the  Directory  desired  to  intrust  the  darinff 
plan  of  assumins  the  offensive  on  a  grand 
scale  upon  tl^e  Alpine  frontier,  and.  by  car- 
rying their  arms  into  Italy,  compelling  the 
Austrians  to  defend  themselves  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  diminish  the  gigantic  eflforts 
which  that  power  had  hitherto  continued 
with  varied  success,  but  unabated  vigour, 
upon  the  Rhine.  The  mlers  of  France  baa 
a  farther  object  in  this  bold  scheme.  Tliey 
desired  to  intimidate,  or  annihilate  and  de- 
throne the  Pope.  He  wan  odious  to  them 
as  Head  of  the  Church,  beeanse  the  atteeh- 
ment  of  the  French  clergy  to  the  Roman 
See,  and  the  points  of  conscience  which 
rested  upon  that  dependenee,  had  oeeaalon- 
ed  the  recusancy  or  the  priests,  etpeciidly 
of  those  who  were  most  esteemea  by  tfw 
people,  to  take  the  constitutional  oath.  To 
the  Pope,  and  his  claims  uf  supremacy, 
were  therefore  laid  the  charge*  of  the  great 
civil  war  in  La  Vend^,  and  the  general 
disaffection  of  the  Catholics  in  the  tootlr 
of  France. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
animosity  entertained  by  the  Dtrectoty 
against  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  had,  three  years  before,  sustained  an 
actual  injury  from  the  See  of  Rome,  which 
was  yet  unavenged.  The  people  of  Rome 
were  extremely  provoked  that  the  French 
residing  there,  and  particolariy  the  Tovng 
artists,  had  displayed  the  three-cofonied 
cockade,  and  were  proposing  to  exhibit  the 
scutcheoB  containing  the  emblems  of  die 
Republic  over  the  door  of  the  French  con- 
sul. The  Pope,  through  his  minister,  iMid 
intimated  his  desire  that  thia  should  not  he 
attempted,  as  he  had  sot  acknowledged  the 
Republic  as  a  legitimate  government.  The 
FVench,  however,  pureued  their  purpose; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  popufor 
commotion  arose,  which  the  Papal  troops 
did  not  gieatly  exert  themselver  to  ssp- 
press.  The  carriage  of  the  Frenob  ESnsoy, 
or  Charge  des  Allhires,  named  Basasvitte, 
attacked  in  the  atreels,  and  eksssd 
B  s  his  house  was.  breiwn  into  by  the 

,aBd  he  himself,  nnsmMd  snd  nms- 

sisting,   was    eraoUy  assssainated.      Vht 
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FroBeh  goTernment  coBBidered  this  rerj 
naturally  u  a  P^*'  iDtult,  and  were  the 
more  desirous  or  avenging  it,  that  by  doing 
so  they  would  approach  nearer  to  the  digni- 
fied condnctof  tno  Roman  Republic » which, 
in  good  or  eTil,  seems  always  to  have  been 
their  model.  The  affair  ham>ened  in  1793, 
but  was  not  forgotten  in  I79d. 

The  original  idea  entertained  by  the 
French  government  for  prosecuting  their 
resentment,  had  been  by  a  proposed  landing 
at  Civita  Vecchia  with  an  army  of  ten  thoa- 
aand  men.  marching  to  Rome,  and  exacting 
from  the  Pontiff  complete  atonement  for 
the  murder  of  Basseville.  But  as  the 
English  fleet  rode  unopposed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  became  a  matter  of  very  doubt- 
ful success  to  transport  such  a  body  of 
troops  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  sea^  not  to 
mention  the  chance  that,  even  if  safely 
landed,  they  would  have  found  themselves 
in  the  centre  of  Italy,  cut  off  from  supplies 
and  succouni,  assaulted  on  all  hands,  and 
most  probably  blockaded  by  the  British 
fleet.  Buonaparte,  who  was  consulted,  rec- 
ommended that  the  north  of  Italy  should 
be  first  conquered,  in  order  that  Rome 
might  be  with  safety  approached  and  chas- 
tised }  ^d  this  scheme,  though  in  appear- 
ance acarce'  a  less  bold  measure,  was  a 
much  safer  one  than  the  Directory  had  at 
first  inclined  to,  since  Buonaparte  would 
only  approach  Rome  in  the  event  of  his  be- 
ing slue  to  preserve  his  communications 
with  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  which  he 
must  conquer  m  the  first  place. 

The  plan  of  crossing  the  Alps,  and  march- 
ing into  Italy,  suited  in  every  respect  the 
ambitious  ana  self-confident  character  of 
the  Gener^  to  whom  it  was  now  intrusted. 
It  gave  him  a  separate  and  independent  au- 
thority, and  the  power  of  acting  on  his  own 
judgment  a^d  responsibility }  lor  his  coun- 
tryman Salicotti,  the  deputy  who  accompa-' 
nied  him  as  commissioner  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  not  probablv  much  disposed  to 
intrude  his  opinions.  He  had  been  Buona- 
parte's patron,  and  was  still  his  friend.  The 
young  General's  mind  wss  made  up  to  the 
alternative  of  conquest  or  ruin,  as  mav  be 
judged  from  his  words  to  a  friend  at  faking 
leave  of  iiim.  "  In  three  months,"  he  said, 
''  I  will  be  either  at  Milan  or  at  Paris y  in- 
Jttmatinff  at  once  his  desperate  resolution  to 
■ucceea,  and  his  sense  that  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  his  prospects  must  be  the  con- 
■oqoence  of  a  railnre. 

With  the  same  view  of  animating  his  fol- 
lowers to  ambitious  hopes,  he  addressed 
the  Army  of  Italy  to  the  following  purpose : 
—» "  Soldiers,  you  are  hungry  and  naked~ 
The  Republic  owes  you  much,  but  she  hss 
•  not  the  means  to  acquit  herself  of  her  debu. 
The  patience  wjth  which  you  support  your 
hardships  among  these  barren  rocks  is  ad- 
mirable, but  it  cannot  procure  yoa  glory. 
I  am  come  to  lead  you  into  the  most  ^rtile 
plains  that  the  sun  beholds— Rich  provinc- 
es, opulent  towns,  all  ahall  be  at  your  dis- 
pe«af— SoldJen,  with  such  a  prospect  be- 
fore yoQ,  can  yoa  fail  in  courage  and  con- 
ft^cy  f"    Thii  was  showing  the  deer  io 


the  hound  when  the  leash  is  about  to  ba 
slipped. 

The  Austro-Sardinian  army,  to  which 
Buonaparte  was  opposed,  was  commanded 
by  Beaulieu,  an  Austrian  general  of  groat 
experience  and  some  talent,  but  no  less 
than  seventy -five  jev*  old ;  accustomed  all 
his  life  to  the  ancient  rules  of  tactics,  and 
unlikely  to  suspect,  anticipate,  or  frostrate, 
those  plans,  formed  by  a  genius  so  ferUlo  as 
that  or  Napoleon. 

Buonaparte's  plan  for  entering  Italy  dif- 
fered from  that  of  former  conqueron  and 
invadera,  who  had  approached  that  fine 
country  by  penetrating  or  surmounting  at 
some  point  or  other  her  Alpipe  barrien. 
This  inventive  warrior  resolved  to  attain 
.the  same  object,  by  turning  roand  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Alpine  range, 
keepinff  as  c\o*e  as  possible  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranein,  and  passing  through 
the  Genoese  territory  by  the  narrow  pass 
called  the  Boccheta,  leading  around  the 
extremity  of  the  mountains,  and  betwixt 
these  and  the  sea.  Thus  he  proposed  to 
penetrate  into  Italy  by  the  lowest  level 
which  the  surface  of  the  country  presented, 
which  must  be  of  courae  where  the  range 
of  the  Alps  unites  with  that  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  The  point  of  junction  wh«re  these 
two  immense  ranges  of  mountains  touch 
upon  each  otbcMis  at  the  heights  of  Mount 
Saint  Jacques,  above  Genoa,  where  the 
Alpa,  running  north-westward,  ascend  to 
Mont  Blanc,  their  higheat  peak,  and  the 
Appeninea,  running  to  the  south-east,  orad- 
ually  elevate  themselves  to  Monte  Velino 
the  tallest  mountain  of  the  ran^. 

To  attain  his  object  of  turning  the  Alps 
In  the  manner  proposed,  it  was  necessary 
that  Buonaparte  should  totally  chan;^  the 
situation  or  his  army;  those  occupying  a 
defensive  lino,  running  north  and  south,be- 
ing  to  assume  an  offensive  position,  extend- 
ing east  and  west.  Speaking  of  an  army  as 
of  a  battalion,  he  was  to  form  into  column 
upon  the  right  of  the  line  which  he  had 
hitherto  occupied.  This  was  an  extremely 
delicate  operation,  to  be  undertaken  in  pres- 
ence of  an  active  enemy,  his  superior  in 
numbera ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  execute 
it  uninterrupted. 

No  sooner  did  Beaulieu  learn  that  the 
French  general  was  concentrating  his  forc- 
es, and  about  to  change  his  position,  than 
he  hastened  to  preserve  Genoa.*  without 
possession  of  which,  or  at  least  or  the  adja- 
cent territory,  Buonaparte's  scheme  of  ad- 
vance couM.scarce  have  been  accomplish- 
ed. The  Austrian  divided  his  army  into' 
three  bodies.  Colli,  at  the  head  of  a  Sar- 
dinian division,  he  stationed  on  the  extreme 
right  at  Ceva;  his  centre  division,  under 
D'Argenteau,  having  its  head  at^asiello, 
had  directions  to  march  on  a  mountain  call- 
ed Monte  Notte,  with  two  villages  of  the 
same  name,  near  to  which  was  a  strong  po- 
sition at  a  place  called  Montelegino,  which 
the  French  had  occupied  in  oraer  to  cover 
their  flank  dnring  their  march  tovrards  the 
east.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  Beau- 
lieu himself  moved  from  Novi  upon  Voltri 
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a  «mall  town  within  ten  milet  of  Genoa, 
for  the  protection  of  that  ancient  city, 
whose  independence  and  nentralitj  were 
like  to  be  heM  in  little  roTerence.  Thue 
it  appears,  that  while  the  French  were  en- 
deavouring to  penetrate  into  Italy  by  an 
idTanee  from  Sardinia  by  the  way  or  Genoa, 
their  line  of  inarch  wss  threatened  by  three 
armies  of  Aostro-Sardinians,  descending 
from  the  skirts  of  the  Alps,  and  menacing 
to  attack  their  flank.  But,  though  a  skilful 
disposition,  Beaulieu's  had,  from  the  Tery 
mountainous  character  of  the  country,  the 
great  disadvantage  of  wanting  connexion 
between  ttib  three  separate  divisions  3  nei- 
ther, if  needful,  could  they  be  esaily  united 
on  any  point  desired,  while  the  lower  line, 
on  which  the  French  moved,  permittea 
constant  communication  and  co-operation. 

On  thelOth  of  April  1796,  D'A'gentean, 
with  the  central  division  of  tUe  Austro- 
Sardinian  armv,  descended  upon  Monte 
Notte,  while  Beaulieu  on  the  left  attacked 
the  van  of  the  French  army,  which  had 
come  as  far  as  Voltri.  General  Cervoni, 
commanding  the  French  division  which 
sustained  the  attack  of  Beaulieu.  vras  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  the  main  body  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  had  the  assault  or  D'Ar- 
gonteau  been  equally  animated,  or  equal- 
ly successful,  the  fame  of  Buonaparte  might 
have  been  stifled  in  the  birth.  But  C<mo- 
ael  Rampon,  a  French  oflicer,  who  com- 
manded the  redoubts  near  Montelegino, 
•toijped  the  proorass  of  D' Argenteau  by  the 
aM»Rt  determinea  resistance.  At  the  head  of 
iMi  Bore  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  whom 
!i«  inspired  with  his  own  courage,  and 
caused  to  swear  to  maintain  their  post  or 
die  there,  ho  continued  to  defend  the  re- 
doubts, during  the  whole  of  the  Uth,  until 
D'Argenteau,  whose  conduct  was  after- 
wards ^eatly  blamed  for  not  making  more 
determmed  efforts  to  carry  them,  drew  off 
his  forces  for  the  evening,  intending  to  re- 
new the  attack  neit  morning. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  iSth,  the  Aus- 
trian i^neral  found  himself  surrounded  with 
eneniics.  Cervoni,  who  retreated  before 
Beaulieu,  had  united  himself  with  La  Harpe, 
and  both  advancing  northward  during  the 
Bight  of  the  Uth,  established  themselves  in 
the  rear  of  the  redoubts  of  Montelegino, 
which  Rampon  had  so  gallantly  defended. 
This  was  not  all.  The  divisions  of  Auve- 
reau  and  Massena  had  marched,  by  difl'er- 
ent  routes,  on  the  flank  and  on  the  rear  of 
D'Argenteau's  column  j  so  that  next  morn- 
,  ing,  instead  of  renewing  his  attack  on  the 
vedonbts,  the  Austrian  general  was  obliged 
to  extricate  himself  by  a  disastrous  retreat, 
leaving  behind  him  colours  and  cannon,  a 
thousand  sla^n,  and  two  thousand  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte,  the 
first  of  Buonaparte's  victories )  eminently 
displaying  the  truth  and  mathematical  cer- 
tainty of  combination,  which  enabled  him 
on  man^  more  memorable  occasions,  even 
when  his  forces  were  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  apparently  disunited  in  position,  sud- 
denly to  concentrate  them  and  defeat  his 
enemy,  by  overpowering  him  on  the  very 
point  where  be  thought  oimself  strongest. 


He  had  accumulated  a  soperior  force  on 
the  Austrian  centra,  and  deatroyed  it,  while 
Colli,  on  the  risht,  and  Beanlien  himself, 
on  the  left,  eacn  at  the  head  of  numeronn 
forces,  did  not  even  hear  of  the  action  till 
it  was  fought  and  won. 

In  consequence  of  the  saccest  at  Monte 
Notte,  and  the  close  pursuit  of  the  defeat- 
ed Austrians,  the  French  obtained  poeses- 
sion  of  Cairo,  which  placed  them  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps  which  slopes  towards  Lom- 
bardy,  and  where  the  streams  from  these 
mountains  run  to  join  the  Po. 

Beaulieu,  had  advanced  to  Voltri,  while 
the  French  withdrew  to  unite  themselves 
in  the  attack  upon  D'Argenteau.  He  had 
now  to  retreat  northward  with  all  haste  lo 
^ego,  in  Uie  valley  of  the  riyer  Bormida, 
in  order  to  resume  communication  with  the 
riffht  wing  of  his  army,  consisting  chiefly 
or  Sardinians,  from  which  he  was  now 
nearly  separated  by  the  defeat  of  the  cen- 
tre. General  Colli,  by  a  corresponding 
movement  on  the  left,  occupied  Millesime,  . 
a  small  town  about  nine  miles  from  Dego, 
with  which  he  resumed  and  maintained 
communication  by  a  brigade  stationed  on 
the  heights  of  Biastro.  From  the  strength 
of  this  position,  though  his  forces  were 
scarce  sufficiently  concentrated,  Beaulieu 
hoped  to  maintain  his  groand  till  he  should 
receive  supplies  from  Lombardy,  and  recov- 
er the  consequeneos  of  the  defeat  at  Mon- 
te Notte.  But  the  antagoniet  whom  he 
had  in  front  had  no  porpoe^of  permitting  , 
him  such  respite. 

Determined  upon  a  genera)  attack  on  all 
points  of  the  Austrian  position,  the  French 
army  advanced  in  three  bodies  upon  a  space 
of  n>ur  leagues  in  extent  Augereau,  at 
the  head  oT  the  diviaion  which  had  not 
fought  at  Monte  Notte,  advanced  on  the 
left  again&t  Millesimo ;  the  centre,  under 
Massena,  directed  themselves  upon  Dego, 
by  the  vale  of  the  Bormida;  the  right  wing. 


commanded  by  La  Harpe,  manosuvred  on 
the  right  of  all,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
Beaulieu's  left  flank.    Augereau  was  the 


first  who  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
He  attacked  General  Colli  on  the  13Ch 
April.  His  troops,  emulous  of  the  honour 
acquired  by  their  companions,  behaved  with 
great  bravery,  rushed  upon  the  outposts  of 
the  Sardinian  army  at  Millesimo,  forced, 
and  retained  possession  of  the  gorge  by 
which  it  wss  defended,  and  thus  separated 
from  the  Sardinian  army  a  body  or  about 
two  thqasand  men,  under  the  Austrian  Gen- 
eral Provera,  who  occupied  a  detached  em- 
inence called  Cossaria,  which  covered  the 
extreme  left  of  General  Colli'*  posi'on. 
But  the  Austrian  showed  the  most  obsti- 
nate courage.  Althoagh  surrounded  bpr  the 
enemy,  he  threw  himself  into  tlie  ruinous 
castle  of  Cossaria,  which  crowned  the  ejpi 
nence,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  main- 
tain the  place  to  the  last  j  the  rather  that, . 
as  he  could  see  ftem  the  turrets  of  his 
stronghold  the  Sardinian  troops,  from  whom 
he  had  been  separatetL  prep  tring  to  Dght  ou 
the  ensuing  day>  he  inight  reasonably  hope 
to  be  disengaged. 
Buonaparte  in  person  caaie  up  3  and  B«e- 
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ing  the  aecofsity  of  dislodging  the  enemy 
from  this  strong  post,  ofdereid  three  sncees- 
sive  attacks  to  be  made  on  the  castle.  Jou- 
kert,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  attacking 
calomns,  had  actnally,  with  sii  or  soTen 
others,  made  his  way  into  the  ontworks, 
when  he  was  atmek  down  by  a  wound  in 
the  bead.  General  Banal  end  A^joUnt- 
feneral  Qoenin  fell,  each  at  the  head  of  the 
column  whioh  he  commanded }  and  Buona- 
fwtfte  was  compelled  to  leave  the  obstinate 
PiroTen  in  possession  of  the  csstle  for  the 
niriit.  The  morning  of  the  I4ch  brought  a 
different  scene.  Contenting  himself  with 
blorksding  the  castle  of  Cossaria,  Boona- 
parto  now  gave  battle  to  Oeneral  Colli,  who 
made  every  effort  to  relieve  it.  These  at- 
tempts were  all  in  vain.  He  was  defeated 
and  cut  off  from  Beaulieuj  he  retired  as 
well  as  he  conld  upon  Ceva,  leaving  to  his 
fale  the  brave  General  Proven,  who  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  tho  same  day,  Massena,  with  the  cen- 
tre, attacked  the  heights  of  Biastro,  being 
the  point  of  communication  betwixt  Bean- 
lien  and  Colli,  while  La  Harpe,  having 
crossed  the  Bormida,  where  the  atream 
came  op  to  the  soldiers'  middle,  attacked 
in  front  and  in  flank  the  village  of  Dego, 
V'here  the  Austrian  eommander-in-chief  was 
stationed.  The  first  attack  was  completely 
Sttccessful,— the  heights  of  Biastro  were 
earned,  and  the  Piedmontese  rooted.  The 
assanit  of  Dego  was  not  less  so,  although 
after  a  harder  stpiggle.  BeaulJeu  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  and  was  entirely  separat- 
ed from  the  Sardinians,  who  had  hitherto 
Aoled  in  combinstion  with  him.  The  de- 
femlers  of  Italv  now  retreated  in  different 
directions.  Colli  moving  westward  towards 

'Cevn,  while  Beaulieu,  closely  pursued 
through  a  difficult  country,  retired  upon 
D'AqSi. 

Even  the  morning  after  the  victory,  it 
vras  nearly  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
conqnerofi.  A  ftesh  division  of  An^trians, 
who  had  evacuated  Voltri  later  than  the 
others,  and  were  approaching  to  form  a 

■junction  with  their  general,  found  the  ene- 
mv  in  possession  or  Beaulieu's  position. 
Tney  arrived  at  I>ego  like  men  who  had 
been  led  astray,  and  were  no  doubt  surpris- 
ed at  findinff  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

'  Tet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive, and  by  a  biisk  attack  drove  out  the 
enemy,  and  replaced  the  Austrian  eagles 
in  the  village.  Great  alarm  was  occasion- 
ed by  this  sudden  apparition ;  for  no  one 
amottff  the  French  could  conceire  the 
meaning  of  an  alarm  beginning  on  the  op- 
posite quarter  to  thai  on  which  the  enemy 
had  retreated,  and  withoat  its  being  an- 
nounced from  tho  out-posts  towards  D'A- 
qui. 

Buonaparte  hastily  rorirched  on  the  vil- 
lage.   Tne  Austrians  repelled  two  attacks ; 

'  at  the  third,  CSeneral  Lanuase,  afterwards 
killed  in  Egypt,  put  his  hat  upon  the  point 
of  hi^  sword,  and  advancing  to  the  chai^, 
penetrated  into  the  place.  Lannes  also, 
afierwarda  Duke  of  Montebello,  distin- 
guiahed  himself  on  the  same  occasion  by 
eeurage  and  miKtsiy  skill,  and  was  recom- 


mended by  Buonaparte  to  the  Directory 
for  promotion.  In  thia  battle  of  Deco, 
more  commonly  called  of  Miilesimo,  Uie 
Attatro-Sardinian  army  lost  five  or  six  thou- 
sand men,  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  witli  a 
great  quantity  of  baggage.  Besides,  the 
Austrians  were  dividml  from  the  Sardial 
ans ;  and  the  two  generals  began  fn  show, 
not  only  that  their  forces  were  disunited, 
but  that  they  themselves  were  acting  upon 
separate  motivea|  the  Sardinians  desiring 
to  protect  Turin,  whereas  the  movements 
of  Beaulieu  seemed  atill  directed  to  pre- 
vent the  French  from  entering  the  Milanese 
territory. 

Leaving  a  sufiieient  force  on  the  Bormi- 
da to  keep  in  check  Beaulieu,  Buonaparte 
now  turned  hia  strenj^  against  Colli,  who, 
overpowered,  and  without  hopes  of  suc- 
cour, abandoned  his  line  of  defence  near 
Ceva,  and  retreated  to  the  line  of  tlie  Tn- 
naro. 

Napoleon  in  the  mean  time  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Ceva,  and  enjoyed  from  the 
heights  of  Montezemoto,  Uie  splendid  view 
of  the  fertile  fields  of  Piedmont  stretching 
in  boundless  perspective  beneath  his  feet, 
watered  by  the  Po,  the  Tanaro,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  streams  which  descended  from 
the  Alps.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  delighted 
army  of  victors  lay  this  rich  expsnse  tike  a 
promised  land :  behind  them  was  the  wil- 
derness they  had  passed; — ^not  indeed  a 
desert  of  barren  sand,  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  Israelites  midered,  but  a  huge 
tract  of  rocks  and  inaccessible  mountains, 
crested  with  ice  and  snow,  seeming  by  na- 
ture designed  as  the  barrier  and  rampart  of 
the  blessed  regions,  which  stretched  east- 
ward beneath  them.  We  can  symoathise 
with  the  self-congratulation  of  the  Gener- 
al who  had  surmounted  such  tremendous 
obstacles  in  a^way  so  unusual.  He  snid  to 
the  officers  around  him,  as  the^  gaced  upon 
this  magnificent  scene,  **  Hannibal  took  the 
Alps  by  storm.  We  have  succeeded  as  well 
by  turning  their  flank." 

The  dispirited  army  of  Colli  was  attack- 
ed at  Mondovi  during  his  retreat,  by  two 
corps  of  Buonaparte's  army  fVom  two  differ- 
ent points,  commanded  by  Massena  and 
Serrurier.  The  last  general,  the  Sardinian 
repulsed  with  loss;  but  when  he  found 
Massena,  in  the  .meantime,  was  turning  the 
left  of  his  line,  and  that  he  was  thus  pressed 
on  both  flanks,  his  situation  became  almost 
desperate.  The  cavalry  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese made  an  effort  to  renew  the  combat 
For  a  time  thev  overpowered  and  drove  back 
those  of  tho  French ;  and  General  Stengel, 
who  commanded  the  latter,  was  slaili  in  at- 
tempting to  get  them  into  order.  But  the 
desperate  valour  of  Murat,  unrivalled  per- 
haps in  the  heady  charge  of  cavalry  com- 
bat, renewed  the  fortune  of  the  field ;  and 
the  horse,  as  well  as  the  infantry  of  Colli's 
army,  were  compelled  to  a  disastrous  re- 
treat. The  defeat  was  decisive ;  and  the 
Sardinians,  after  the  loss  of  the  best  of* 
their  troops,  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  ap- 
—•intments,  and  being  now  tcially  divided 

>m  their  Austrian  allies,  and  liable  to  be 
overpowered  b|  the  united  forces  of  the 
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French  ami^.  had  no  longer  hopes  of  effect- 
"  unity  covering  Tttrin.  Buonaparte,  pur- 
suing hit  victory,  took  poeteation  or  Ube- 
raeco,  within  ten  leagues  of  the  Piedukon- 
teae  capital. 

Thus  Fortune,  in  the  course  of  a  cam- 
paign of  scarce  a  month,  placed  her  favour- 
ite m  full  possession  of  the  desired  road  to 
Italy,  by  command  of  tne  mountaio-passes, 
which  had  been  invaded  and  conquered 
with  ao  much  military  akill.  lie  had  gained 
three  battles  over  forces  far  superior  to  his 
own ;  inflicted  on  the  enemy  a  loss  of  twen- 
ty-five thousind  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
pirisoners;  taken  eighty  pieces  of  cannon, 
mnd  twenty-one  stand  or  colours :  reduced 
to  inaction  the  Auatrian  army  ;  almost  an- 
nihilated that  of  Sardinia ;  and  atood  in  full 
communication  with  France  upon  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Alps,  with  Jtal^  lying  open 
before  him,  as  if  to  invite  his  invasion.  But 
it  was  not  even  with  such  laurels,  and  with 
facilities  which  now  presented  themselves 
for  tho  accomplishment  of  new  and  more 
important  victories  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
with  more  magnificent  results,  that  the  ca- 
reer of  Buonaparte's  earliest  campaign  was 
to  be  closed.  The  head  of  the  royal  house 
of  Savoy,  if  not  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
•till  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Eu- 
rope, was  to  have  the  melancholy  exoeri- 
enee,  that  he  had  encountered  with  the  Man 
of  Destiny,  as  he  vras  sAerwards  proudly 
ealled,  who,  for  a  time,  had  power,  in  the 
emi^attc  phrase  of  Scripture,  "to  hind 
kings  with  chains,  and  nobles  with  Ibtters 
ofirwi." 

The  shattered  relics  of  the  Sardinian  ar- 
mj  had  fallen  back,  or  rather  fled,  to  within 
two  leagues  of  Turin,  without  hope  of  be- 
ug  ag^bi  able  to  make  an  effectual  stand. 
The  SovereisB  of  Sardinia,  Savoy,  and 
Piedmont,  had  no  means  of  preserving  his 
eapital,  nav,  his  existence  on  the  continent, 
•xcepting  by  an  almost  total  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  victor.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Victor  Amadous  the  Third  was 
Che  descendant  of  a  race  of  heroes,  who, 
firom  the  peculiar  situation  of  their  territo- 
ries, as  constimting  a  neutral  arbund  of 
great  strength  betwixt  France  and  the  Ital- 
ian possessionj  of  Austria,  had  often  been 
called  on  to  play  a  part  in  the  seneral  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  of  importance  far  superior 
to  that  which  their  condition  as  a  second- 
rate  power  could  otherwise  have  demand- 
ed. In  general,  thev  had  compensated  their 
inferiority  of  force  by  an  ability  and  ffallant- 
ry  which  did  them  the  highest  credit,  both 
as  ffenerals  and  as  poliiicians;  and  now 
Piedmont  was  at  the  feet,  in  hUr  turn,  of  an 
enemy  weaker  in  numbers  than  her  own. 
Besides  the  reflections  on  the  past  fame  of 
his  country,  the  present  humiliating  situa- 
tion of  the  King  was  rendered  more  morti- 
fying by  the  state  of  his  family  connexions. 
Victor  Amadous  was  the  Ikthei^in-law  of 
Monsieur  (by  right  Louis  XVIU.,)  and  of 
the  Comte  d'Artois  (the  reigning  King  of 
Praace.)  He  had  received  his  sons-in-law 
at  hia  court  at  Tttrin,  had  afforded  them  an* 
^ppertuaity  of  assembling,  around  them 
liiefar  fbfces,^  eanststi^i^  of  the  emignnt  ao> 


blesse,  and  had  strained  all  the  power  ho 
possessed,  and  in  many  instances  success- 
fully, to  withstand  both  the  artifices  and  th« 
arms  of  the  French  Republicans.  And  now, 
so  bom,  so  connected,  and  with  such  princi* 
pies,  he  was  condemned  to  sue  for  peace  ois 
any  terms  whioh  might  be  dictated,  from 
a  General  of  France  aoed  twenty-six  years, 
who,  a  few  months  before,  was  desirous  of 
an  appointment  in  the  artilleiy  service  of 
the  Grand  Seignor ! 

An  armistice  was  requested  by  the  Kiag 
of  Sardinia  under  these  afflicting  circum- 
stances, but  could  only  be  purchased  by 
placing  two  of  his  stroiwest  fortresses,-* 
those  keys  of  the  Alps,  of  which  his  ances- 
tors had  long  been  tne  keepers, — Coni  and 
Tortona,  in  the  hands  of  toe  Frenchraod. 
thus  acknowledgingjhat  he  aarrChdered  at 
discretion.  The  armistice  was  agreed  on  at 
Cherasko,  but  commissioners  were  sent  by 
the  King  to  Paris,  to  arrange  with  the  Di- 
rectory the  final  terms  of  peace.  These 
were  such  as  victors  give  to  tne  vanquiahed. 

Besides  the  fortresses  already  surrender- 
ed, the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  five  others  of  the  first 
importance.  The  road  from  France  to  Italy 
was  to  be  at  all  timea  open  to  the  Fcench 
armies ;  and  indeed  the  kina,  by  surrencfor 
of  the  places  meationed,  had  lost  the  pow- 
er of  interrupting  their  progress.  Ho  was 
to  break  off  every  species  of  aliiaaca  aad 
connexion  with  the  comMned  powers  at  war 
with  France,  and  becomo  bound  not  to  en- 
tertain at  his  court,  or  in  bis  service,  any 
French  emigrants  whatsoever,  or  any  or 
their  connexions;  nor  was  an  eaeeptior 
even  made  in  favour  of  his  owa  two  daagh 
ters.  In  short,  the  surrender  was  ahoolu; 
Vietor  Amadeos  exhibited  the  utmost  if 
luctaace  to  subscribe  this  treaty,  and 
not  long'  survive  it.  His  jon  saeceeded  in 
name  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont  3  but  tho 
fortresses  and  passes  which  had  rendered 
him  a  prince  of^aome  importance,  were,  ex- 
cepting Turin,  and  one  or  two  of  miaAr 
conseonence,  all  surrendered  into  th :.  heodH. 
of  the  French. 

Viewing  this  treaty  with  Sardinia  as  the 
close  of  the  Piedmontese  casapaign,  we 

Kose  to  consider  the  character  which 
lonaparte  displayed  at  that  period.  The 
Ulents  ss  a  general  which  he  had  exhibitod, 
were  of  the  very  first  order.  There  was  ao 
disconnexion  in  his  objocti,  they  were  all 
attained  by  the  very  means  he  propoeed, 
and  the  success  was  improved  to  toe  ut- 


most A  different  conduct  usually  char^ 
acterixiss  those  who  stumble  naexpectedljF 
on  victory,  either  by  good  fortune  or  by  the 
valour  of'^their  troops.  When  the  favourar 
ble  opportunity  occurs  to  such  leaden^ 
they  are  nearly  as  much  embarrassed  by  it 
as  by  a  defeat.  But  Buonaparte  who  had 
foreseen  the  result  of  each  operation  by  hia 
ssgacity,  stood  also  prepared  to  make  tho 
most  of  the  advantages  whteh  might  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

His  style  in  addressing  the  Conventioa 
was,  at  thia  period,  n>ore  asedeet  and  aim*' 
pie,  and  therefore  more  isspressavo,  lha» 
thefiforative  andlramhastie  stylo  whieh  ho 
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•fterwvdi  wed  in  U«  tolletiiM.  H'm  mIT. 
•pinioD,  perhap*,  wta  not  riMn  to  high  m 
to  permit  him  to  ose  the  wsqaipedcliaa 
words  srd  violeat  metapbon,  to  which  be 
afterwards  aeems  to  hare  given  a  prefer- 
ence. We  maj  remark  also,  that  the  young 
victor  wan  honourablj  anxious  to  secore  for 
each  officers  as  distingnished  themselves, 
the  preferment  which  their  services  entitled 
Ifaem  to.  He  urges  the  promotion  of  bis 
brethren  In  arms  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
despatches. — a  conduct  not  only  just  and 
I  generoos,  out  also  highly  politic.  Were 
I  nis  recommendations  successful,  their  Gen- 
I  oral  had  the  gratitude  due  for  the  benefit  j 
were  they  overlooked,  thanks  equally  be- 
longed to  him  for  his  good  wishes,  and  the 
xesentment  for  the  slight  attached  itself  to 
the  govenunent,  who  did  not  give  effect  to 
them. 

If  Buonaparte  ap^e  simply  and  modest- 
ly on  his  own  acnievements,  the  bombast 
which  he  spared  was  liberally  dealt  out  to 


the  Convention  by  an  orator  named  Dauber- 
mesnil,  who  inv<»kes  all  bards,  from  Tyr- 
teos  and  Ossisn  down  to  tlie  author  of  the 
Marsellois  hymn— ail  painters,  from  Apel- 
les  to  David — ^sjI  musiciaDs,  from  Orpheus 
to  the  author  of  the  Chant  du  lUpart,  to 
sing,  paint,  and  compose  music,  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  General  and  Army  of 
Italy. 

With  better  taste,  a  medal  of  Buonaparte 
was  struck  in  the  character  of  the  Conquer- 
or of  tlie  battle  of  Monte  Nottc.  The  face 
is  extremely  thin,  witli  lank  hair,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  fieshy  square  countenance 
exhibited  on  his  later  coins.  On  the  re- 
verse, Victory,  bearing  a  palm  branch,  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  and  a  naked  aword,  is  seen 
flying  over  the  Alps.  This  medal  we  no- 
tice as  the  first  of  the  splendid  scries  which 
records  the  victories  and  honours  of  Napo- 
leon, and  which  was  designed  by  Denoo  a» 
a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  his  patron 
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#Vira<r|nnofrM8  of  IJU  FVtneh  .irrnif  under  BwmaparU'-Ht  crosses  lAs  Po,  at  Piactn- 
Ma,  vnOMlIk  Majf.^BailU  nf  Lodi  takMa piae*  on  tht  lOIA,  in  vfhieh  tht  fVciMft  an 
9ieianam.—Rnnark9  on  NtmoUon'a  TocUcm  in  ihi»  etUbraUd  A€ti»n,—fVtneh  iako 
pomemion  of  Crt^^tmut  and  Pi*xigkiione.-~Milan  duerUd  bw  fht  Archduke  Ferdi- 
tumd  and  hi»  Dueheu.—IfuonaparU  onUn  MHan  on  the  J4M  May^General  wUuth' 
Hon  qfthe  UaHam  BtmUe  at  thie  period. — Napoleon  injlietefinee  vpon  the  net$iral  and 
unofftmding  Staiee  qf  Parma  and  ModenOf  and  eatorte  the  ewrrender  qfeome  of  tkevf 
fimeti  Pidaree^^Reatarke  itpon  thie  novel  proetdure. 


Thx  ardent  dlspoaHloB  of  Buonaparte  did 
.not  long  permit  him  to  reat  after  the  advan- 
tagea  which  he  had  secured.  He  had  gaa- 
ed  on  Italy  with  an  eagle'a  e^e ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  ere  stooping  on  her  with 
the  vving,  and  povneing  on  aer  with  the  tal- 
ons, of  too  kin^  of  btras. 

A  general  with  less  estraordinary  talent 
would  perhaps  have  thought  it  sufficient  to 
h\ra  obtained  possession  of  Piedmont,  rev- 
olntionliinff  its  government  as  the  French 
bad  done  that  of  Holland,  and  would  have 
awaited  fWssh  supplies  and  leinforcements 
fW>ra  France  before  advancing  to  farther  and 
more  distant  Conquests,  and  leaving  the 
Alps  under  the  dominion  of  a  hostile, 
though  for  the  present  a  subdued  and  dis- 
armed monarcny.  But  Buonaparte  had 
etodied  the  eampeign  of  Villars  in  these  re- 
gions, and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  by  that 
Kneral's  hesitation  to  advance  boldly  into 
dv,  after  the  victories  which  the  Mar^ 
ahal  de  Coigni  bad  obtained  at  Parma  and 
iinastalla,  that  the  enemy  had  been  enabled 
to  assemble  an  accumulating  force,  before 
which  the  French  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat. He  determined,  therefore,  to  give 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  other  States  in  Italy^  no 
time  to  muster  forces,  and  take  a  decided 
part,  as  they  were  likely  to  do,  to  oppose  a 
French  invasion.  Their  terror  ana  anr- 
prise  could  not  fail  to  be  increased  by  a 
andden  imption;  while  months,  weeks, 
»ven  days  of  consideration,  mignt  afford 
those  States,  attached  as  the  rulers  most  be 


to  their  ancient  olisarchical  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, time  ana  composure  to  assume 
arms  to  maintain  them.  A  speedy  resolu- 
tion was  the  more  necessary,  ae  Austria, 
alarmed  for  her  Italian  possessions,  was 
effort  for  their  dele 


about  to  make  every « 

Orders  hiO  already  been  aent  by  the  Aulic 
Council  of  War  to  detach  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  under  Wunnser,  from  «he 
Army  of  the  Rhine  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 
These  were  to  be  strengthened  by  other  re- 
inforremonts  from  the  interior,  and  by  such 
forces  as  could  be  raised  in  the  mountain* 
ouB  district  of  the  Tyrol,  which  furnishes 
perhaps  the  most  experienced  and  most 
formidable  sharp-shooters  in  the  world.  The 
whole  was  to  be  united  to  the  fragments  of 
Beaulieu's  defeated  Uoops.  If  suffered  to 
form  a  junction,  and  arrange  their  plans  fo^ 
attock  or  defence,  an  army,  of  force  so  su- 
perior to  the  French  in  numben,  veteraiia 
in  discipline,  and  commanded  by  a  general 
like  Wormser,  wss  likely  to  prevent  all  the 
advanteges  which  the  French  mi^t  gain 
by  a  sucUen  irruption,  ere  an  opposition  so 
formidable  was  collected  ana  omoised. 
But  the  daring  scheme  which- Napoleon 
contemplated,  corresponding  to  the  genius 
of  him  who  had  formed  it,  required  to  oe 
executed  with  caution,  united  with  secrecy  t 
and  celerity.  These  were  the  more  neces-  • 
sary,  as,  althoosh  the  thanks  of  the  French 

Kvemment  had  been  voted  to  the  Army  of 
Jy  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
yet  the  Directory,  alarmed  at  the  mora 
doubtful  sUte  of  hostilities  upon  the  Rhini^ 
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bud  tQni«d  their  eiertioM  chiefly'  in  that 
direof  ioo  j  and.  tniating  to  the  ■kiU  of  their 
General,  and  the  coorage  of  bia  troopa,  bad 
not  tranamitted  recniita  and  auppUet  upon 
the  acale  neceaaaiy  for  the  great  andertak- 
inga  which  he  meditated.  But  Italiam-^ 
Bmiiam  r—the  idea  of  penetratios  into  a 
country  ao  guarded  and  defended  by  na- 
ture, a«  well  aa  by  military  akill,  the  con- 
aciooaneea  of  baTing  surmounted  obataclca 
of  a  nature  ao  extraordinary,  and  the  hope 
that  they  were  approacbina  the  reward  of 
ao  many  ]abottra--aoove  all,  their  AiU  con- 
fidence in  a  leader,  who  seemed  to  have 
bound  Viclofy  to  bia  atandard— made  the 
aoldiers  follow  their  general,  without  count- 
ing their  own  deficiencies,  or  the  enemy's 
numbers. 

To  encourage  this  ardour,  Buonaparte  cir- 
culated an  addresa,  in  which,  compliment- 
ing^the  army  on  the  Tictoriea  they  had  gain- 
-ed,  he  deaired  them  at  the  aame  time  to 
consider  nothing  aa  won  ao  Ions  aa  the  Aua- 
triana  held  Milan,  and  while  the  ashes  of 
tiioae  who  had  conquered  the  l^arquina  were 
soiled  bY  the  presence  of  the  aaaaaaina  of 
BasaeviUe.  It  would  eppear  that  claaaical 
alluaiona  are  either  familiar  to  the  French 
foldiera,  or  that,  without  being  more  learn- 
ed than  othera  of  their  rank,  they  are  pleaa- 
ed  with  being  supposed  to  understand  them. 
They  pvobably  eonaidered  the  oratory  of 
their  great  leader  aa  aoldier-like  words,  and 
words  of  exceeding  good  command.  The 
Engliab  soldier,  addreaaed  in  auch  fliffhta  of 
eloquence,  would  either  have  laughed  at 
them,  or  suppoaed  that  he  had  got  a  craxed 
play-actor  put  orer  him,  inatead  of  a  gene- 
lal.  But  there  is  this  peculiar  trait  in  the 
French  character,  that  the^  are  willing  to 
take  everything  of  a«omplimentaiy  kind  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  seems  to  M  meant. 
They  appear  lo  have  made  that  barnin  with 
themselvea  on  many  points,  whion  the  au- 
dience uaually  do  in  a  theatre,— to  accept 
of  the  arjpearance  of  things  for  the  reality. 
Tney  never  inquire  whether  a  triumphal 
arch  ia  of  stone  or  of  wood ;  whether  a 
scutcheon  ia  of  solid  metal,  or  only  gUt ; 
or  whether  a  speech,  of  which  the  tenden- 
cj  ia  flattering  to  their  national  vanity,  con- 
taina  gennino  eloquence,  or  only  tumid  ex- 
travujance. 

All  thoofl^ta  were  therefore  turned  to 
Italy.  The  fortress  of  Tortona  was  aurren- 
dered  to  the  French  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia^ Buonaparte's  head-quartera  were 
fixed  there.  Maasena  concentrated  another 
part  of  the  army  at  Alexandria,  menacing 
Milan  and  threatening,  by  the  paaaage  of 
the  Po,  to  invade  the  territories  belonging 
to  Austria,  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  riv- 
er. Aa  Buonaparte  himself  obaerved,  the 
paaaage  of  a  great  river  ia  one  of  the  most 
critical  operatioaa  in  modem  war;  and 
Beaulieu  oad  collected  his  forcea  to  cover 
Milan,  and  prevent  the  French,  if  possible, 
from  eraesing  the  Po.  But,  in  order  to 
avert  the  dangerous  eonaequences  of  at- 
tempting to  force  his  passage  on  the  river. 
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defended  bv  a  formidable  enemy  in  front, 
Buonaparte's  subtle  genius  had  alread/ 
prepared  the  meana  for  deceiving  the  old 
Austrian  respecting  his  intended  oper^ 
tions. 

Valenxa  appeared  to  be  the  point  of  pas- 
sage proposed  by  the  French  j  it  is  one  of 
those  fortresses  which  cover  the  eastera 
frontier  of  Piedmont,  and  is  situated  upon 
the  river  Po.  Daring  the  conferences  pre- 
vioua  to  the  armistice  of  tho  Cherasco, 
Buonaparte  had  thrown  out  hints  as  if  be 
were  particularly  desirous  to  be  possessed 
of  this  place,  and  it  was  actually  stipulated 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French 
should  occupy  it  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing their  passage  over  the  river.  Beaulieii 
did  not  fail  to  learn  what  had  passed,  which 
coinciding  with  his  own  ideas  of  tne  rout 
by  which  Buonaparte  meant  to  advance  up- 
on Milan,  be  hastened  to  concentrate  bin 
army  on  tne  opposite  bank,  at  a  place  call- 
ed Valeggio,  a!oout  eighteen  miles  from  Va- 
lenza,  we  point  near  which  he  eipected 
the  attempt  to  be  made,  and  from  which 
he  could  move  easily  in  any  direction  tov 
wards  the  river,  before  the  French  could 
send  over  any  considerable  force.  Maase- 
na also  countenanced  this  report,  and  rivet- 
ed tlie  attention  of  the  Austrians  on  Valen- 
xa, by  pushing  strong  reconnoitring  partiee 
from  Alexandria  in  the  direction  of  that  for- 
tress. Besides.  Beaulieu  had  himself  cross- 
ed the  Po  at  tnis  place,  and,  like  all  men 
of  routine,  (for  such  he  was,  thousfa  a  brave 
and  approved  soldier,)  he  was  au'.vajs  spt 
to  suppose  that  the  same  reasons  which  m- 
rected  himself,  must  needs  seem  equally 
convincing  to  others.  In  almost  all  deli- 
cate affairs,  persons  of  ordinaiy  talents  are 
misled  by  their  incapacity  to  comprehend, 
that  men  of  another  disposition  will  be 
likeljr  to  view  cireumstances,  and  act  upon 
principles,  with  an  eye  and  opinion  very 
different  from  their  own. 

But  the  reports  which  induced  the  Aus- 
trian general  to  take  the  position  at  Valeg- 
gio, arose  out  of  a  stratagem  of  war.  It 
waa  never  Buonaparte's  intention  to  cross 
the  Po  at  Valenxa.  The  proposal  waa  a 
feint  to  draw  Beaulieu's  attention  to  that 
point,  while  the  French  accomplished  the 
desired  passage  at  Placensa,  nearlr  fifty 
milea  lower  down  the  river  than  Vaieggio. 
where  their  subtle  General  had  induced 
the  Austrians  to  take  up  their  line  of  de- 
fence. Marching  for  this  purpose  with  in- 
credible celeritv,  Buonaparte,  on  the  7th 
of  May.  assembled  his  forces  at  Placensa, 
when  tneir  presence  was  least  expected, 
and  where  tnere  were  none  to  defend  tiie 
opposite  bank,  except  two  or  three  squad- 
rons of  Anstnans,  stationed  there  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  General 
Andreoasi  (for  namea  distinguished  during 
these  dreadful  wars  begin  to  rise  on  the 
narrative,  as  the  stars  glimmer  out  on  the 
horixon)  commanded  an  advanced  guard  of 
five  hundred  men.  They  had  to  pass  in 
the  common  ferry-boats,  and  the  crossing 
required  nearly  half  an  hour  3  so  that  tho 
difficulty,  or  rather  impossibilil^,  of  achiev- 
ing the  operation,  had  they  been  aerional  J 
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denoMtniion.  Colo* 

imT  LuiM«'4rew  Uflweir  Mbore  fint  with  % 

body  of  gmMdierSi  and  speedily  disperaed 

the  Acatrian  baaaan,  who  atumpted  to  re- 

0iat  their  landing.    ^Fhe  ▼anguard  having 

thaa  ooened  the  paasage,  the  other  divit- 

iona  of  the  army  were  enabled  to  croaa 

in  aacceaaion,  and  in  the  eoiirae  of  two 

dajB  the  whole  were  in  the  Milanese  terri- 

tonr,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.    The 

mifitaiy  iiian«MTrea,  by  meaoa  of  which 

.    Bvonaparte  achiered,  without  the  loaa  of 

I     •  man,  an  operation  of  so  much  conse- 

t     qvenee,  and  which,  withoot  such  address 

I     •  be  displayed,  must  hare  been  attended 

with  great  loss,  and  risk  of  failure,  have 

often  been  considered  aa  among  his  most 

nasterly  movements. 

Beauiieu,  informed  too  late  of  the  real 
plans  of  the  French  General,  moved  his  ad> 
viBced  guard,  composed  of  the  division 
of  Genera]  Liptay,  from  Valeggio  towards 
the  Po,  in  the  direction  of  Plaeensa.  But 
here  a!«o  the  alert  general  of  the  French 
had  been  too  rapid  in  his  movements  for 
the  aged  German.  Buonaparte  had  no  inten- 
tion to  wait  an  attack  from  the  enemy  with 
such  a  river  as  the  Po  in  his  rear,  which  he 
Lad  no  means  of  reeroaaing  if  the  day  should 
go  againat  him ;  ao  that  a  defeat,  or  even  a 
material  check,  would  have  endangered  the 
.  total  loaa  of  hia  anny.  He  wsa,  Uierefore, 
pushing  forward  in  order  to  gain  ground  on 
which  to  maaoBovre,  and  the  advanced  dl- 
▼iatona  of  the  two  armiea  met  at  a  village 
called  Fombio,  not  far  fVom  Caaal,  on  the 
8lh  of  May.  The  Auatriana  threw  them- 
■olvea  into  the  place,  fortified  and  manned 
the  steeples,  and  whatever  popta  else  could 
be  made  effectual  for  defence,  and  reckon- 
ed upon  defendingthemsolves  there  until 
the  main  body  of  Beaulieu's  army  should 
«ome  up  to  support  them.  But  tney  were 
■nablt,  to  sustain  the  vivacity  of  the  French 
onset,  to  which  so  many  successive  victo- 
ries had  sow  given  a  double  impulse.  The 
viilase  was  carried  at  the  bayonet's  point ; 
the  Anstrians  lost  their  cannon,  and  left  be- 
hind one  third  of  their  men,  in  slain, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  wreck  of 
Liptay's  division  saved  themselves  by  cross- 
ing the  Adda  at  Pizxighitone,  while  they 
piotected  their  retreat  by  a  hasty  defence 
oTthat  fortress. 

Another  bod^  of  Austrians  having  advanc- 
ed ftom  Caaal,  to  aupport,  it  may  beaup- 
poaed,  the  division  of  Liptay,  occasioned 
/  a  great  loss  to  the  French  army  in  the  per- 
'  sen  of  a  very  promising  officer.  This  was 
General  La  Harpe,  highly  reapected  and 
trusted  b^  Buonaparte,  and  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  campaigna  of  Piedmont. 
Hearinff  the  alarm  given  by  the  outposts, 
when  tne  Auatrian  patrolea  came  In  con- 
tact with  them,  La  Harpe  rode  out  to  aatis- 
ty  himself  concerning  the  nature  and 
•Ciength  of  the  attacking  party.  On  his 
.etnm  to  his  own  troops,  Uiey  mistook  him 
and  his  attendants  for  the  enemy,  fired  up- 
on, and  killed  him.  He  was  a  Swiss  by 
biith^aod  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his 
coontiy  on  account  or  his  democratical 
Qpimons  j  a  gienadier,  says  Buonaparte,  in 


etcCnre  and  In  oouraM,  but  of  a  raatUaft 
diapoaitioB.  The  aolilierv,  vrith  the  aoper- 
atition  belonging  to  their  profession,  re« 
marked,  that  doriag  the  battle  of  Fombio. 
on  the  day  before,  he  was  lesa  animated 
than  ususl,  as  if  an  obscure  sense  of  hii 


iog,  was  content  to  esi  ape  to  Lodi,  a  point 
upon  which  Beauiieu  wns  agaiil  collecting 
his  scattered  forcer,  for  the  purpose  of  cov- 
ering Milan,  by  protecting  the  line  of  the 

"  The  passage  of  the  Po,''  said  Boooa- 
perte,  in  his  report  to  the  Directory,  **  had 
been  expected  to  prove  the  most  bold  and 
difiicttJt  mancBOvre  of  the  caaipaijn,  nor 
did  we  expect  to  have  an  action  of  mom 
vivacity  than  that  of  Deffo.  But  we  have 
now  to  recount  the  battle  of  Lodi.''  As 
the  conqueror  deservedly  congratulated 
himself  on  this  hard-won  victory,  and  ae  it 
has  become  in  a  manner  especially  con« 
nectcd  with  his  name  and  mrlitary  charac* 
ter,  we  most,  according  to  our  plan,  be 
somewhat  minute  in  our  details  respect* 
i»gi«- 

The  Adda,  a  large  and  deeo  river,  though 
fordidrfe  at  some  places  ana  in  some  sea- 
sons, crosses  the  taller  of  the  Milanese^ 
rising  and  tointng  the  Po  at  Pisxighitone  | 
so  that,  if  the  fbw  places  at  which  it  can  be 
crossed  aro  fortified  or  defended,  it  forms  m 
line  covering  all  the  Milanese  territory  to 
the  eastward,  from  any  force  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  Piedmont.  This  Ihtm 
Beanlieu  proposed  to  make  good  against 
the  victor  before  whom  he  had  ao  of\en  re- 
treated, and  he  conjectured  (on  this  occa- 
sion rightly)  that,  to  pVosecute  hia  victory 
by  marching  upon  Milan,  Buonaparte  would 
first  deaire  to  dislodge  the  covering  army 
from  the  line  of  Adda,  as  he  c<rald  not  safe- 
ly advance  to  the  ^ital  of  Lombarr'y> 
leavitiz  the  enemy  in  possession  of  such  a 
defensive  tine  upon  their  flank.  He  also 
coniectored  that  this  attempt  would  be 
made  at  Lodi. 

This  is  a  larse  town,  contAlnins  tirelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  haa  old  Gothic 
walls  but  its  chief  defence  consists  in  the 
river  Adda,  which  flows  through  it,  and' 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridffe  about  five 
hundred  feet  in  length.  When  Beauiieu, 
af\er  the  affair  of  Fombio,  evacuated  Casal, 
he  retreated  to  this  place  with  about  ten 
thousand  men.  The  rest  of  his  army  was 
directed  upon  Milan  and  Cassano,  a  town 
situated,  like  Lodi,  upon  the  Adda. 

Buonaparte  ealculated  that,  if  he  could 
accomplish  the  passage  of  the  Adda  at  Lo- 
di, he  micht  overtake  and  disperse  the  re- 
mninder  of  Beaulieu's  army,  without  allow- 
ing the  veteran  time  to  concentrate  them 
for  farther  resistance  in  Milan,  or  even  for 
rallying  under  the  walls  of  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Mantua.  The  judgment  of  the 
French  General  was  in  war  not  more  re* 
markable  for  seising  the  most  advantageous 
moment  of  attack,  Oian  for  availing  himself 
to  the  Very  uttermost  of  victonr  when  ob- 
tained. Theqaick^ightedfkcuityandpow 
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%r  of  instant  deciaUm  with  wbteb  luttore 
had  endowM  him,  had,  it  may  b«  avppoaed, 
provided  beforebaod  f<M'  the  eooaequenoet 
of  the  Tictorj  ere  it  was  yet  won,  and  left 
no  room  for  doabtor  heeitatton  when  his 
hopei  had  become  certaintiea.  We  hare 
already  remarked,  that  there  have  been 
many  coAmanders,  who.  after  an  aceiden- 
tal  Tietory,  are  ao  mnch  at  a  Iota  what  ia 
next  to  be  done,  that  while  they  are  beai- 
tating,  the  golden  momenta  paaa  away  an- 
improved ;  bat  Baonaparte  hnew  aa  well 
how  to  uae,  aa  how  to  obtain  advantages. 

Upon  the  10th  day  of  May,  attended  by 
hia  beat  generals,  and  heading  the  choicest 
of  his  troops,  Napoleon  pressed  ^rward 
towards  Loai.  About  a  leagae  from  Casal, 
he  encoantered  the  Austrian  resr-guard,  who 
had  been  left,  it  would  appear,  at  too  great 
a  diatance  from  their  main  body.  The 
French  had  no  difficulty  in  driviuff  these 
troops  before  them  into  tlie  town  of  Lodi, 
which  was  but  slightly  defended  by  the 
few  soldiers  whom  Beaulieu  had  left  on  the 
western  or  right  side  of  the  Adda.  He  had 
also  neglected  to  destroy^  the  bridge,  al- 
though  he  oug^t  rather  to  have  sopported  a 
defence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  (for 
which  the  town  afforded  many  facilities,) 
till  the  purpose  of  destruction  was  com- 
pleted, tJian  have  allowed  it  to  exist.  If 
nis  rear-^ard  had  been  actually  stationed 
in  Lodi,  instead  of  beinj^  ao  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  body,  they  might,  bv  a  protrac.t- 
ed  reaistance  from  the  old  walls  and  hoas* 
es,  have  given  time  foi  this  necessary  act 
of  demolition. 

But  though  the  bridge  was  left  standing, 
it  was  swept  by  twenty  or  thirty  Austrian 
pieces  of  artillery,  whoae  thunders  menaced 
death  to  any  who  should  attempt  that  pass 
of  peril.  The  French,  with  great  alertness, 
sot  as  many  guns  in  position  on  the  left 
bank,  and  answered  this  tremendous  fire 
with  equal  spirit.  During  this  cannon- 
ade,  Buonaparte  threw  himself  personally 
amongst  the  fire,  in  order  to  station  two 
guns  loaded  with  ^pe-shot  in  such  a  po- 
sition, as  rendered  it  impossible  for  an;^  one 
to  approach  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
or  Destroying  the  bridge  ;  and  then  calmly 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  a  des- 
perate attempt. 

Hia  cavalry  was  directed  to  cross,  if  pos- 
sible, at  a  place  where  the  Adda  was  said  to 
be  fordabie,— a  task  which  they  accom- 

filtsbed  with  difficalty.  Meantime  Napo- 
eon  observed  that  tlie  Austrian  line^of  in- 
fantry was  thrown  considerably  behind  the 
batteries  of  artillery  which  they  supported, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  aavantage 
of  a  bending  slope  of  ground,  which  afford- 
ed them  shelter  from  the  French  fire.  He, 
.therefore,  drtw  up  a  close  column  of  three 
thoosand  grenidiera,  protected  from  the 
artillery  of  the  Auatrians  by  the  walls  and 
bouses  of  the  town,  and  yet  considerably 
nearer  to  the  enemy's  line  of  guns  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adda  than  were  their 
own  infantry^  which  ought  to  have  protect- 
ed them.    Tne  column  of  grenadiers,  thus 


had  crowted  tho  ford,  began  to  disquiet  tSie 
flank  of  the  Aostrians.  This  was  the  crit- 
ical moment  which  Buonaparte  expected. 
A  single  word  of  command  wheeled  the 
head  of  the  colomiv  of  grenadiers  to  the 
left,  and  placed  it  on  the  perilons  bridge. 
The  wordf  was  given  to  advanee,  and  they 
rushed  on  with  load  ahonts  of  Vtw  ia  Re- 
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pwmqvi  Bat  their  appearance  upon  tho 
bridffe  was  the  mgnal  for  a  redoubled  show, 
er  of  grapo-shot,  while,  ftom  the  windowg 
of  the  houses  on  the  left  side  of  tho  riv«r. 
the  soldiers  who  oecnpiod  them  poarad 
volley  after  voUevof  nasketry  on  the  Huck 
coiumn,  as  it  enAsavonred  to  force  iu  way 
over  the  long  bridge.  At  one  time  the 
French  grensdiers,  onable  to  aastain  this 


Hccared,  waited  in  comparative  aafety,  ontil 
'  '  i  French  cavalry,  who 


meai 
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»arance  of  the  1 
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dreadful  storm,  appeared  for  an  instant  to 
hesitate.  Bat  Berthier,  the  chief  of  Bnon- 
aparte'a  staff,  with  Massena,  L'Alleraagne, 
and  Corviai,  harried  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, and  by  their  presence  and  gallan^ 
renewed  the  resolation  of  the  eoldiers,  who 
now  poured  across  the  bridge.  The  Aos- 
trians had  bat  one  resonree  left  $  to  nish  on 
the  French  with  the  baronet,  and  kill,  or 
drive  back  into  tfie  Adda,  those  who  had 
forced  their  paasage,  before  they  could  de- 
ploy into  line,  or  receive  sopport-from 
their  comrades,  who  were  still  filing  along 
the  bridge.  But  the  opportunity  was  neg- 
lected, either  becanae  the  troops,  who 
should  have  executed  the  manofeavre,  had 
besn,  as  we  have  abeod^  noticed,  witfi* 
drawn  too  far  from  the  nver;  or  because 
the  aoldiery,  aa  happens  when  they  repose 
too  mnch  confidence  in  a  strong  position, 
became  panic-struck  when  they  aaw  it  un- 
expectedly carried.  Or  it  may  be,  that 
General  Beaulieu.  so  old  and  so  anfbrta- 
nate,  had  somewhat  lost  that  energy  and 
presence  of  mind  which  the  critical  mo- 
ment demanded  Whatever  was  the  canae, 
the  French  rushed  on  the  artillerymen,-  from 
whose  fire  -  they  had  lately  suffered  so  tre- 
mendously, ana,  unsupported  as  they  werv, 
had  little  difficulty  in  bayoneting  them. 

The  Austrian  arm^  now  completely  gavo 
way,  and  lost  in  their  retreat,  annoyed  as  it 
was  by  the  French  >  oavalry,,  apwarda  of 
twenty  guns,  a  thousaQd  prisoners,  and  per- 
haps two  thousand  more  wounded  and  slaiu. 

Such  was  the  famous  passage  of  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi ;  achieved  with  such  skill 
and  gallantry,  as  gave  the  victor  the  aamo 
character  for  fearless  intrepidity,  and  prac- 
tical talent  in  actual  battle,  which  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  campaign  had  gained  bini 
as  a  most  able  tactician. 

Yet  this  action,  though  successful^  has 
be^>n  severely  criticised  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  derogate  from  Buonaparte's  military 
talents.  It  nas  been  said,  that  ho  might 
have  passed  over  a  body  of  isfhntry  at  tne 
same  ford  where  the  cavalry  had  crossed  i 
and  that  thus,  by  manoeuvring  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  he  might  have  compelled  tho 
Austrfans  to  evacuate  their  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adda,  without  hazarding  na 
attack  upon  their  firont,  which  could  not 
but  cost  the  assailants  very  dearly. 

Buonaparte  tad  perhaps  this  objection  in 
hiB  recollection  when  he  states,  that  tho 
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eolnnm  of  gr«Bafi««  wen  00  jaaicioady 
•bellered  from  tlM  fire  imtil  too  moBent 
when  tiieir  whMl  to  the  left  brought  thorn 
oa  the  bridge,  that  they  only  loet  two  han- 
dled Bien  donng  the  elomi  of  the  paeeage. 
We  eanaot  bat  aappoee,  that  thii  ia  a  very 
mitifaled  aoeoont  of  the  aetual  loaa  of  the 
French  aimy.  So  alisht  a  loaa  ia  not  to  be 
eaa&ly  leeoneUed  wiUi  the  horrora  of  the 
battie,  w  be  himaelf  detaUed  them  in  hia 
deapatehea;  nor  with  the  coneloaion,  in 
which  he  mentioma,  that  of  the  aharp  eon- 
teata  which  the  Army  of  Italy  had  to  a«a. 
tain  dnring  the  caBBpaign,  none  waa  to  be 
compered  with  that  '*  terrible  paaaag^  of 
the  Bridge  of  Lodi." 

In  fac^  aa  we  may  take  occasion  to  prove 
hereafter,  the  Memoranda  of  the  great  Gen- 
eral, dictated  to  hia  officen  at  Saint  Hele- 
.  na,  haTO  a  little  loo  mnch  the  character  of 
hia  original  boUetina  y  and,  while  they  show 
a  coaaMerable  diapoaition  to  exaggerate  the 
diCcnltiea  to  be  overcome,  the  lury  of  the 
ecwilict.  and  the  exertiona  of  courage  by 
which  tae  victory  waa  attained,  show  a  nat- 
ural incoaaiatency,  from  the  obviona  wi»h 
to  diminiah  the  loaa  which  was  ita  nnavoid- 


£ 


Bat  admitting  that  the  loaa  of  the  French 
had  beeft  greater  on  thia  oceaaion  than  their 
Genen^  oared  to  recollect  or  acknowledge, 
hif  military  conduct  aeemi  not  the  lesa  jua- 

Boonaperte  appean  to  have  had  two  ob- 

Iecta  in  view  in  thia  daring  exploit.  The 
list  waa.  to  improve  and  increase  the  terror 
into  o^ch  hia  previoua  successea  had 
thrown  the  Austnana.  and  to  impreaa  on 
them  the  conviction,  tliat  00  poaition,  how- 
ever atrong,  waa  able  to  protect  them 
againat  the  audacity  and  talent  of  the 
French.  Thia  diacouraging  feeling,  exem- 
plified by  so  many  defeats,  and  now  by  one 
in  circnmatancea  where  the  Austrians  i^- 
peared  to  have  every  advantage,  it  waa  nat- 
ural to  auppoae,  would  hurry  BeauUeu^s 
retreat.  Induce  him  to  renounce  all  subse- 
quent attempts  to  cover  Milan,  and  rather 
to  reunite  the  fragmenta  of  his  arm^,  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  Liptay's  divisioo, 
which,  after  being  defeated  at  Fombio,  had 
tKrown  themselves  into  Piszighitone.  To 
have  manoeuvred  slowly  and  cautiously, 
would  not  have  atruck  that  terror  and  con- 
fusion which  waa  insjured  by  tlie  desperate 
attack  on  the  position  at  Lodi.  In  this 
point  the  victor  perfectly  succeeded  \  for 
neaalieu,  after  his  misadventure,  drew  off 
without  any  farther  attempt  to  protect  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  threw 
himaelf  npon  Mantua,  with  'the  intention 
of  oovering  that  atrong  fortress,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  sheltenns  under  it  the  re- 
nuins  of  his  army,  until  he  could  form  a 
junction  with  the  forces  which  Wnrinser 
waa  bringing  to  his  assistance  from  the 
Rhine. 

Buonaparte  himself  haa  pointed  put  a 
aecond  obiect.  in  which  he  was  less  suc- 
cessOil,  He  nad  hoped  the  rapid  surpriie 
of  the  Bridge  of  Loci  might  enable  him  to 
overtake  or  intercept  the  rest  of  Beaulieu's 
%rmy^  which,  as  we  nave  aaid^had  retreated 


by  Casaano.  He  failed,  indeed,  in  thaa  oh* 
ject  \  for  these  forces  also  made  their  way 
Uito  the  Mantuan  territory,  and  joined 
Beaalieu,  who,  by  crossing  the  claasical 
Mincio,  placed  another  strong  line  of  mili- 
tazy  defence  betwixt  him  and  his  victor. 
But  the  prospect  of  intercepting  and  de- 
stroying ao  large  a  force,  was  worth  the 
risk  he  encountered  at  Loai,  especially  tak 
ing  into  view  the  apirlt  which  nis  army  had 
acquired  from  a  long  train  of  victory,  to- 
getner  with  the  discouragement  which  hold 
crept  into  the  Aaatrian  ranka  from  a  uniform 
aeries  of  defeats. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  in  conaid- 
erin^the  necessitv  of  forcing  the  bridge  of 
Lodi^  that  the  ford  over  the  Adda  was  cross- 
ed with  difficulty  even  by  the  cavalry,  and 
that  when  once  separated  by  the  river,  the 
communication  between  the  main  army  and 
the  detachment  of  infantry,  (which  his  cen- 
sors say  Napoleon  should  bave  sent  acroea 
in  the  same  manner,)  being  in  a  great  degree 
interrupted,  the  latter  misht  have  been  ex- 
posed to  losses,  from  which  Buonaparte, 
aituated  as  he  was  on  the  right  batik,  could 
have  had  no  means  of  protecting  them. 

I^eaving  the  discussion  of  what  might 
have  been,  to  trace  that  which  actually  took 
place,  the  French  cavalry  pursued  the  re- 
treating Austrians  as  far  as  Cremona,  of 
which  they  took  possession.  Pizzighitone 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  Uie  garrison  being 
cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  succour. 
About  five  hundred  prisoners  surrendered 
in  that  fortress  }  tlie  rest  of  Liptay's  divis- 
ion, and  other  Austrian  corps,  could  no 
otherwise  escape,  than  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  Venetian  territory. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Buonaparte  had 
some  ^  conversation  with  an  old  Hungarian 
officer  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  actions, 
whom  he  met  with  at  a  bivouac  by  chance 
and  who  did  not  know  him.  The  veteran's 
language  was  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
whole  campaign:  nay,  upon  Buonaparte's 
general  system  of  wamre,  w^hich  appeared 
so  extraordinary  to  those  who  had  sc  long 
practised  the  art  on  more  formal  principles. 
"Things  arc  going  on  as  ill  and  irregularly 
as  possible,"  said  the  old  martinet.  "  The 
French  have  got  a  youn^  general,  who 
knows  notliing  of  the  regular  rules  of  war ; 
he  is  sometioies  on  our  front,  sometimes 
on  the  flank,  sometimes  on  the  rear,  '^here 
is  no  supporting  such  a  gross  violation  of 
rules.*'  This  somewhat  resembles  the 
charge  which  foreign  tacticians  have  brought 
against  the  Knglich,  that  they  {^ained  victo- 
ries by  continuing,  with  their  insular  igho- 
ranco  and  obstinacy,  to  fight  on,  long  after 
the  period  when,  if  they  had  known  the 
rules  of  war,  they  ought  to  have  considered 
themselves  as  completisly  defeated. 

A  peculiar  circumstance  is  tvorth  men- 
tioning. The  French  soldiers  had  a  mode 
at  that  time  of  amusing  themselves,  by  con- 
ferring an  imaginary  rank  upon  their  gener- 
als, when  they  had  done  some  remarkable 
exploit  They  showed  their  sense  of  the 
bravery  displayed  by  Buonaparte  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Lodi,  by  creating  him  a  corporal  *,  and 
by  this  ohrase,  of  the  Little  Corporal,  he 
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wia  difltingoi^hed  in  the  intrlgoet  fonned 
•gminst  him^  ais  well  m  those  which  were 
carried  on  in  his  faroar ;  in  the  language 
of  George  Cadoadal,  who  laid  a  achenie  for 
aaaaasinating  him,  and  in  the  secret  consal- 

.  tation  of  the  old  soldiers  and  others,  who 
arranged  his  retnm  from  Elba. 

We  are  now  to  tarn  for  a  time  from  war 
to  its  consequences,  whicn  possess  an  inter- 

.  est  of  a  nature  different  from  the  militaiy 
events  we  ba'-e  been  detailing.  The  move- 
ments   which  had  taken  place  since  the 

.  King  of  Sardinia's  defeat,  had  struck  terror 
into  the  government  of  Milan,  and  the 
Archduke-  Ferdinand,  by  whom  Austrian 
Lombardj  was.  governed.  But  while  Beau- 
lieu  did  nis  best  to  cover  the  capital  by 
force  of  arms,  the  measures  resorted  to  by 
the  ffovemment  were  rather  of  a  devotion- 
al  than  warlike  character.  Processions 
were  made,  relics  exposed,  and  rites  re- 
sorted to,  which  the  Catholic  religion  pre- 
scribes as  an  appeal  to  Heaven  in  great  na- 
tional calamities.  But  the  saints  tbey  in- 
voked were  deaf  or  impotent ;  for  the  pas- 
aaee  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  Beaulieu's 
suDsequent  retreat  to  Mtinttta,left  no  possi- 
bility of  defending  Milan.  The  Archduke 
and  bis  Duchess  immediately  left  Milan, 
followed  by  a  small  retinue,  and  leavioff 

.  only  a  moderate  force  in  the  citadel,  which 
was  not  in  a  very  defensible  condition. 
Their  carriages  passed  through  a  large 
crowd  which  filled  the  streets.  As  they 
moved  slowly  along,  the  royal  pair  were 
observed  to  shed  natural  tears,  at  leaving 
the  capital  of  these  princely  possessions  of 
Uieir  house.  The  people  observed  a  pro- 
found silence,  only  broken  by  low  whispers. 
They  showed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  at  the 
event  which  was  passing— alt  thoughto  were 
bent  in  anxious  anticipation  upon  what  was 
to  happen  next. 

When  the  Archduke  had  departed,  ihe 
restraint  which  his  presence  had  imposed 
from  habit  and  sentiment,  as  much  as  from 
fear  of  his  authority,  was  of  course  removed, 
and  manv  of  the  Milanese  citizens  began, 
with  real  or  affected  zeal  for  republicanism, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of 
tho  French.  The  three-coloured  cockade 
was  at  first  timidly  assumed ;  but  the  ex- 
ample being  shown,  it  seemed  as  if  these 

'  eraUeros  had  fallen  like  snow  into  the  caps 
aod  hats  of  the  multitude:  The  imperial 
arms  were  removed  from  tlie  public  Duild- 
ings,  and  a  placard  was  put  on  ^he  palace  of 
the  government  with  an  inscription — "  This 
house  is  to  be  let — apply  for  the  keys  to 
the  French  Commissioner  Salicetti."  The 
nobles  hastened  to  lay  aside  their  armorial 
bearings,  their  servants'  liveries,  and  other 
badges  of  aristocracy.    Meaotime  the  ma- 

S'strates  caused  order  to  be  maiutuined  in 
e  town,  by  regular  patroles  of  the  burgher 
Sard.    A  deputation  of  the  priucipttl  iu- 
bitants  of  Milan  was  sent  to  the  victori- 
.  oos  General  with  offers  of  full  submission, 
since  there  was  no  longer  room  for  resist- 
ance, or  for  standing  upon  terms. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  Buonaparte  made 
his  public  entry  into  Milan,  under  a  trium- 
phal, arch  prepared  for  the  occasion,  which 


he  traver^d,  surrounded  by  hi»  guards,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  arch-episcopal 
palace.  The  same  evening  a  splendid  en- 
tertainment  was  given,  and  the  Tree  of 
Liberty,  (of  which  the  aristocrats  observed, 
that  it  was  a  bare  pole  without  either  leaves 
or  fruit,  roots  or  branches,)  was  erected  with 
great  form  in  the  principal  square.  Allthie 
affectation  of  popular  joy  did  not  disarm  the 

f purpose  of  the  French  General,  to  make  MW 
an  contribute  to  the  relief  of  his  army.  He 
imposed  upon  the  place  a  requisition  of 
twenty  millions  of  livres,but  ofiered  to  ac- 
cept of  goods  of  any  sort  in  kind,  and  at  a 
rateable  valuation ;  for  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed  that  specie,  the  representative  of  vu- 
ue,  must  be  scarce  in  a  city  circumstanced 
as  Milan  was.  The  public  Ainds  of  every 
description,  even  those  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  hospitals,  went  into  the  French 
military  chest ;  the  church-plate  was  seized 
as  part  of  the  requisition  $  and,  when  all 
this  was  done,  the  citizens  were  burthened 
with  the  charge  of  finding  rations  for  fif- 
teen thousand  men  daily,  by  which  force 
the  citadel,  with  its  Austrian  garrison,  was 
instantly  to  be  blockaded. 

While  Lombard^jT  suffered  much,  the 
neighbouring  countries  were  not  spared. 
The  reader  must  be  aware,  that  for  more 
than  a  century  Italy  had  been  silently  de- 
clining into  that  state  of  inactivity  which 
succeeds  great  exertion,  as  a  rapid  and  fii- 
rious  blaze  sinks  down  into  exhaustion  and 
ashes.  The  keen  judgment  of  Napoleon 
bad  seen,  that  the  geographic^  shape  of  It- 
aly, though  presenting  in  many  respects 
advantages  for  a  great  and  commercial  na- 
tion, onered  this  main  impediment  to  its 
separate  existence  as  one  independent  state, 
that  its  length  being  too  great  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth,  there  was  no  point  sufncient- 
ly  central  to  preserve  the  due  influence  of 
a  metropolis  in  relation  to  its  extreme 
northern  and  southern  ^provinces:  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Lombardy 
being  locally  so  far  divided,  and  dificring  in 
climate,  habits,  and  the  variety  of  temper 
which  climate  and  habits  produce,  could 
hardly  be  united  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. From  these  causes  Italy  was,  aAer 
tho  demolition  of  the  great  Bomaa  Empire, 
early  broken  up  into  different  subdivisions,^ 
which,  more  civilised  than  the  rest  of  Eu-  * 
rope  at  the  time,  attracted  in  various  de- 
grees the  attention  of  mankind ;  and  at^ 
length,  from  the  sacerdotal  power  of  Rome, 
the  wealth  and  extensive  commerce  of  Ve- 
nice and  Genoa,  the  taste  and  splendour  of 
Florence,  and  the  ancient  fame  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world,  became  of  importance 
much  over-proportioned  to  their  actual  ex- 
tent of  territory.  But  this  time  had  pass- 
ed away,  and  the  Italian  States,  rich  in  re- 
membrances, were  now  comparatively  poor 
in  point  of  immediate  consequence  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  They  retained  their  oli« 
garcbical  or  monarchical  forms  and  consti- 
tutions, as  in  the  more  vigorous  state  of 
their  existence,  but  appeared  to  nave  los* 
their  eneraies  both  for  good  and  evil.  The. 
proud  and  jealous  love  which  each  Ttslian 
used  to  bear  towards  bis  own  province  wm 
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much  abated ;  aad  the  jealoaty  of  the  fac- 
tiona  which  divided  moat  of  flieir  statea, 
and  iodttced  the  citizena  to  haxard  their 
own  death  or  exile  in  the  moat  trifling  parhr 
<)aarrel,  had  aubaided  into  that  calni,  aelflih 
iadilTerence,  which  diaregarda  poblic  inter- 
eata  of  all  kinda.  They  were  ill  governed, 
in  ao  far  aa  their  nalera  neglected  all  meaaa 
of  benefiting  the  aabjecta  or  improving 
'  the  cottntrr }  aad  they  were  thoa  far  well- 
governed,  that,  aoflened  by  the  civilisation 
of  the  timea,  and  oerhapa  by  a  tacit  aenae  of 
their  own  weakaeaa,  tJieir  nilera  bad  ceaa- 
ed,  in  a  great  meaaure,  to  eierciae  with  ae- 
verity  the  despotic  powora  with  which  they 
were  in  many  caaea  tnveated,  though  they 
continued  to  be  the  caaae  of  petty  vexa- 
tions, to  which  the  nativea  had  become 
.  ealloua.  The  Vatican  alept  like  a  volcano, 
'  which  had  ezhanated  ita  thunders;  and 
Venice,  the  moat  jealoua  and  cruel  of  oli- 
garchiea,  waa  now  abutting  her  wearied 
^ea,  and  cloaing  her  ears,  againat  inform- 
era  and  apiea  of  atat^.  The  Italian  States 
abood,  therefore,  like  a  brotherhood  df  old 
treea,  decayed  at  heart  and  root,  but  atill 
making  aome  ahow  of  branchea  and  leavea^ 
until  the  French  invaaion  mahed  down, 
^like  the  whirlwind  which  laya  them  proa- 
trate. 

In  the  relations  between  France  and  Ita- 
ly, it  must  be  obaerved  that  two  of  the 
.  moat  conaiderable  of  theae  States,  Tusca- 
ny and  Venice,  were  actually  in  league 
with,  the  former  eountrr,  having  acknowl- 
edged  the  republic,  ana  done  nothing  to 
deeer.e  the  chaatisement  of  her  armiea. 
Otbera  might  be  termed  neutral,  not  having 
perh^  deemed  themaelves  of  conaequence 
aufficient  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
coaleeeed  powers  againat  France.  ITie 
Pope  had  given  offence  by  the  affair  of 
Basaeville,  and  the  encouragement  which 
hia  countenance  afforded  to  the  non-con- 
forming clergy  of  France.  But  excepting 
Naples  and  Auatriaa  Lombaidy.  no  State 
in  Italy  could  Le  exactly  said  to  be  at  open 
war  with  the  new  republic.  Buonaparte 
waa  determined,  however,  that  this  should 
make  no  diflbrence  in  his  mode  of  treating 


ThA  first  of  these  slumbering  potentates 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  This  petty  sovereign, 
even  before  Buonaparte  entered  Milan, 
had  deprecated  the  victor'a  wrath  \  and  al- 
though nelthftf  an  adherent  of  the  coali- 
tion, nor  at  war  with  France,  he  found  him- 
aelf  obliged  to  purchase  an  armistice  by 

.  heavy  aacriOces.  He  paid  a  tribute  of  two 
millions  of  Itvrea,  beaides  furnishing  hors- 
es and  provisions  to  a  large  amount,  and 
agreeing  to  deliver  op  twenty  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  his  cabinet,  to  oe  chosen  by 
the  Ftencb  General. 

The  next  of  theae  sufferers  was  the 
Duke  of  Modena.  Thia  Prince  waa  a  man 
of  moderate  abilities;   his  business   was 

'hoarding  money,  and  his  pleasure  consist- 
ed ii\  nailing,  up,  with  his  own  princely 
hands,  the  tapestry  which  ornamented 
churches  on  days  of  high  holiday^  fttna 
wAich  he  acquired  the  nickname  of  the 


veyal  upholaterer.  But  bia  birth  waa  illuo- 
trioua  as  the  descendant  of  that  celebrat- 
ed hero  of  Este,  the  patron  of  Tasao  and 
of  Ariosto  \  and  hia  ulianee  was  no  less 
splendid,  having  married  the  aiater  of  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  Jo- 
seph the  Second:  then  hia  daughter  waa 
married^  to  the  Arch-EHiko  Ferdinand,  the 
Governor  of  Milan.  Notwithstanding  hi« 
double  connexion  with  the  Imperial  fami- 
ly, the  principality  of  Modeo^  was  so  small 
that  he  roignt  have  been  passed  over  aa 
scarce  worthy  of  notice,  but  for  the  temp- 
tation of  his  treasures,  in  the  works  of  art, 
as  well  as  in  specie.  On  the  approach  of 
a  column  of  the  French  army  to  Modena, 
the  Duke  fled  fVom  his  capital,  but  sent  his 
brother,  the  Chevalier  d'Este,  to  capitulate 
with  Napoleon. 

It  might  have  been  urged  in  bis  favour, 
that  he  was  no  avowed  partner  in  the  coa- 
lition; but  Buonaparte  took  for  granted 
his  good  will  towards  his  brother-in-law  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  esteemed  it  a 
crime  deserving  atonement.  Indeed  it  waa 
one  which  had  not  been  proved  by  aii*  open 
action,  but  neither  could  it  admit  of  being 
disproved.  The  Duke  was  therefore  oblige 
ed  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  neutrality, 
and  to  expiate  his  aopposed  good  inclina- 
tion for  the  house  of  Austria.  Five  mil- 
Hona  and  a  half  of  French  livres,  with 
large  contributions  in  provisions  and  accou- 
trements, perhaps  cost  the  Duke  of  Mode- 
na more  anxious  thoughts  than  he  had  be^ 
stowed  on  the  misfortunes  of  his  imperial 
relatives. 

To  levy  on  obnoxious  states  orprincea 
the  meana  of  paying  or  accommodating 
troops,  would  nave  been  only  what  haa 
been  practised  by  victors  in  all  ages.  But 
an  exaction  of  a  new  kind  waa  now  for  the  . 
first  time  imposed  on  theso  Italian  Prince« 
The  Duke  of  Modena,  like  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  waa  compelled  to  aurrender  twenty 
of  hia  choicest  pictures,  to  be  selected  al 
the  choice  of  the  French  General ,  and  the 
persons  of  taste  with  whom  he  might  ad- 
vise. This  was  the  first  time  that  a  de- 
mand erf*  this  nature  had  been  made  in  mod- 
ern times  in  a  poblic  and  avowed  manner,  > 
and  we  muat pause  to  consider  the  motives 
and  justice  or  such  a  requisition. 

Hitherto,  works  of  art  had  been  consid- 
ered as  sacred,  even  during  the  utmost  ex- 
tremities of  war.  They  were  iodged  to  be 
the  property,  not  ao  much  of  tne  nation  or 
individuals  who  happened  to  possess  them, 
as  of  the  civilited  world  in  general,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  a  common  ioterest 
in  these  productions,  which,  if  exposed  to 
become  the  ordinary  spoils  of  war,  could 
hardly  esci^>e  damage  or  destruction.  To 
a  strong  example  of  forbearance,  Frederiok 
of  Prussia  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  no  scrupulous  investigator  of 
tlie  rights  conferred  by  conquest,  but  rather 
disposed  to  stretch  them  to  the  uttermost. 
Yet  when  he  obtained  posseaaion  of  Dres- 
den under  circumatancea  of  high  irritation, 
Frederick  respected  the  valuable  gallery, 
eabiaeta,  and  riuaeums  of  the  capital  of 
Saxony,  and  preserved  their  eontenta  iavio 
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as  a  apecies  ofpropertjr  which  coald 


not,  and  ougtit  not,  to  fall  within  the  rig^ta 
of  a  conqueror.  He  considered  the  Elect- 
or as  only  the  keeper  of  the  galleiy ;  and 
resarded  the  articles  which  it  contained  aa 
belonging  to  the  civil ized  world  at  large. 

There  are  persons  who  demand  the  canae 
of  this  diatinction,  and  require  to  know  why 
worka  of  art,  the  value  of  which  is  created 
solely  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  pretend 
to  understand  them,  and  ia  therefore  to  be 
resarded  as  merely  imaginary,  or,  as  it  ia 
called  by  lawyers,  a  mere  wttium.  t^tt- 
UCnUf  should  be  exempted  from  that  mar> 
tial  law  which  dispoaes  at  pleasure  of  the 
real  property  of  the  vanquished. 

^i  might  easily  be  shown  in  reply,  that 
tlie  respect  doc  to  genius  of  the  highest  or- 
der, attaches  with  a  sort  of  religious  zeal 
■to  the  objects  of  our  admiration  jn  the  fine 
arts,  and  renders  it  a  species  of  sacrilege  to 
subject  them  to  the  chances  of  war.  It  has 
besides  already  been  hinted,  that  these  chef- 
d*(e«vres  being  readily  liable  to  damage, 
scarcely  admittins  of  being  repaired,  and 
abaolutely  iocapu>fe  of  Ming  replaced, 
their  existence  la  hazarded  by  rendering 
them  the  objects  of  removal,  according  to 
the  fluctuation  of  victory. 

But  it  ia  surely  sumcie&t  to  sa^,  that 
wherever  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
introduced  rules  to  qualify  and  soften  the 
eztremities  of  war,  these  should  be  strict- 
ly adhered  to.  In  the  rudest  agea  of  socio- 
tj,  man  availa  himself  of  the  right  of  the 
strongest  in  the  fullest  extent.  The  victor 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  devours  his  enemy 
—the  North  American  Indian  tortures  him 
to  death — almost  all  savage  tribes  render 
their  prisoners  slaves,  and  sell  them  aa  such. 
Aa  socieUr  advances,  these  inhumanities 
fall  out  of  practice ;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  that,  as  the  victorious  general  de- 
serves honourable  mention  in  history,  who, 
bpr  his  clemency^  relazea  in  any  respect  the 
rigorous  laws  of  conc^uest,  so  he  must  be 
censured  in  proportion, 'whose  conduct 
tends  to  retrograde  towards  the  brutal  vio- 
lence of  primitive  hostility. 

'Buonaparte  cannot  be  exempted  from  this 
censure.  He,  as  the  willing  agent  of  the 
Directory  under  whose  commands  he  acted, 
had  resolved  to  disregard  the  neutrality 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  at- 
taching to  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  had  determined  to  view 
them  as  the  spoils  of  coiMjucst.  The  mo- 
tive is  more  easily  discovered  than  justified. 

In  the  reign  of  Terror  and  Equality,  the 
fine  arts,  with  everything  connected  with 
cultivated  feelings,  nad  been  regarded  as  in- 
'  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Re- 
publican character ;  and,  like  the  success- 
ful fanatics  of  England,  and  the  first  enthu- 
siastic votaries  or  the  Koran,  the  true  Sans 
Culottes  were  disposed  to  esteem  a  taste 
which  could  not  generally  exist  without  a 
previous  superior  education,  as  something 
•ristocratic,  and  alien  fVom  the  imaginary 
•tandard  of  equality,  to  which  it  was  their 

Crpose  to  lower  all  the  exertions  of  intel- 
5t,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  property. 


Palaces   were    therefore    destroyed,   Snd 

monuments  broken  to  pieces. 

But  this  brutal  prejudice,  with  the  other 
attempts    of  these    frantic    democrats  ta 
bring  Dack  the  world  to  a  state  of  barbarism, 
etjuailv  in  moral  and  in  general  feeling,  was 
discarded  at  the  fall  of  the  Jacobin  authori- 
ty.   Those  who  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment, exerted  themselves  laudably  in  endea- 
vouring rather  to  excite  men's  minds  to  a 
love  of  those  studies  and  tastes,  which  ar# 
ever  found  to  humanize  and  soften  the  sen 
era! "tone  of  society,  and  which  teach  noa 
tile  nations  that  they  have  points  of  friend- 
ly union,  even  because  they  unite  in  ad- 
miring the  aame  masterpieces  of  art.  'A 
Museum  was  formed  at  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  exhibiting  to  puolic 
admiration  paintings  and  statues,  and  what- 
ever was  excellent  in  art,  for  Uie  amuse> 
ment  of  the  citizens,  whose  chief  scene  of 
pleasure  hitherto  had  been  a  wild  and  ill- 
regulated  civic  festival,  to  vanr  the  usual 
exnibition  of  the  procession  of  a  train  of 
victims  moving  towards  the  guillotine.  The 
substitution  or  such  a  better  object  of  pop» 
ular  attention  was  honourable,  virtuous,  and 
politic  in  iUelf,  and  speedily  led  the  French 
people,  partly  from  taste,  partly  from  na- 
tional vanity,  to  attach  consequence  to  the 
fine  arts  ana  their  productions. 

Unfortunately  there  were  no  ordhiary 
measures  by  which  the  French,  as  purchas- 
ers, could  greatly  augment  the  contents  of 
their  Museum  \  and  more  unfortunately  for 
other  nations,  and  ultimately  for  tnem- 
selves,  they  had  the  power  and  the  will 
to  increase  their  possessions  of  this  kind, 
without  research  or  expense,  by  means  or 
the  irresistible  progress  of  Uicir  arms.  We 
have  no  right  to  aay  that  this  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  spoliation  originated  with  Buonap 
partc  personally.  He  probably  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  Directory ;  and,  beaidea,  in- 
stances might  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  nations,  of  interesting  articles 
of  this  nature  having  been  tranaferredby  tlie 
chance  of  war  from  one  country  to  another, 
as  in  cases  of  plunder  of  an  ordinary  de- 
scription, which,  though  aeldom  avowed 
or  defended,  are  not  the  less  occasionally 
practised.  But  Napoleon  was  unquestion- 
ably the  first  and  most  active  agent,  who 
made  such  exactions  a  mstter  of  course, 
and  enforced  them  upon  principle ;  and  that 
he  was  heartily  engaged  in  this  scheme  of  "^ 
general  plunder,  is  sufficiently  proved  from 
his  expressions  to  the  Directory,  upon 
transmitting  those  paintings  which  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  the  first  sunerer  on  this  sys- 
tem, was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  which 
were  transferred  to  Paris  as  the  legitimate 
spoils  of  war. 

But  before  copying  the  terms  in  which 
Napoleon  announces  the  transmission  of 
masterpieces  qf  art  to  the  National  Muse- 
um, it  ou^t  to  be  remarked,  that  the  cele<» 
brated  Saint  Jerome,  by  CorreggiOj  which 
he  mentions  with  a  sort  of  insulting  tri- 
unmh,  was  accounted  ao  valuable,  that  tlie 
Dnae  of  Modena  offered  two  millions  of 
livres  as  the  ransom  of  that  picture  alon« 
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TUs  liifft  ram  IIm  Fraaeh  general,  acting 
on  tkn  principle  which  man^  in  hie  eitua- 
tion  were  tempted  to  recogniie,  might  have 
fafeljT  conTorted  to  hie  own  use,  under  the 
certainty  that  the  appropriation,  inditpensa- 
ble  aa  hia  aerricea  were  to  the  goTernment, 
would  neither  have  been  inquired  into  nor 
eenaured.  But  avarice  cannot  be  the  com- 
panion, tkx  leaa  the  controller,  of  ambition. 
The  feelinga  of  the  young  victor  were  of  a 
eharacter  too  elevated  to  stoop  to  the  ac- 
auiaition  of  wealth ;  nor  was  his  career,  at 
that  or  any  other  period,  sullied  by  this  par- 
ticular and  moat  degrading  species  of  sel- 
Bshneaa.  When  his  officers  wouM  have 
persuaded  him  to  accept-  the  money,  aa 
more  uAful  for  the  army,  he  replied,  that 
the  two  millions  of  francs  would  soon  be 
•pent,  but  the  Corregsio  would  remain  an 
ornament  of  the  city  of  Paris  for  ages,  and 
inspire  the  production  of  future  master- 
pieces. 

In  hia  despatch  to  the  Directory,  of  ]7th 
Floreal  (8th  of  May,)  Napoleon  desires  to 
have  some  artists  sent  to  htm,  who  might 
collect  the  monuments  of  art ;  which  shows 
that  the  purpose  of  aeizing  upon  them  had 
been  alreadV  formed.  In  the  letter  which 
accompaniea  the  transmission  of  the  pic- 
tures, be  has  these  remarkable  expressions : 
~"  You  will  receive  the  articles  of  the 
suspension  of  arms  which  I  have  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma.  I  will  send  you  as 
soon  as  possible  the  finest  pictures  of  Cor- 
reggio,  amongst  others  a  Saint  Jerome, 
'which  is  said  to  be  his  masterpiece.  I  must 
own  that  the  aaint  takes  an  unlucky  time  to 
▼iait  Paris,  but  I  hope  you  will  grant  him 
the  honours  of  the  Museum." 

The  same  system  was  followed  at  Milan, 
where  several  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
'w«re  taken  from  the  Ambrosian  collcctioa. 
The  articles  were  received  in  the  apirit 
with  which  they  were  tranamitted.  The 
most  able  critics  were  despatched  to  assist 
the  general  in  the  selection  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  fine  arts  to  be  transferred 
to  Paris,  and  the  Secretary-general  of  the 
Lyceum,  confounding  the  possession  of  Ute 
produetions  of  ffenius  with  the  genius  iucif 
which  created  them,  congratulated  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  noble  dispositions  which  the 
victors  hod  evinced.  "  It  is  no  longer 
Iklood,"  said  the  orator,  "  which  the  French 
•oldier  thirsts  for.  He  desires  to  lead  no 
slaves  in  triumph  behind  his  chariot — it  is 
the  glorious  f>poils  of  the  arts  and  of  indus- 
try with  whicn  he  lonqs  to  decorate  his  vic- 
"iories — ^he  cherislies  that  devouring  passion 
of  great  souls,  the  love  of  glory,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  hi^h  talents,  to  witich  the 
Greeks'  owed  their  astonishing  successes. 
It  waa  the  defence  of  their  temples,  th^ir 
monuments,  their  statues,  tlieir  great  art- 
iats,  that  stimulated  their  valour.  It  waa 
IVom  such  motives  they  conquered  at  Sala- 
mia  and  at  Marathon.  It  is  thus  that  our 
Armies  advanr«,  escorted  by  the  love  of 
arts,  and  followed  by  sweet  peace,  from 
Hoax  to  Milan,  and  aoon  to  proceed  from 
thence  to  the  proud  basilic  of  St.  Peter's." 
The  reaaoning  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ly- 
I  is  loat  amidst  his  eloquence  j  but  the 


rch,  if  it  meaiia  anything,  signifiee,  that 
seizing  on  those  admired  production! 
E laced  the  nation  which  acouired  the  forci« 
le  poaaeaston  of  them,  in  Uie  aame  condi- 
tion aa  if  she  had  produced^  the  great  men 
by  whom  they  wore  achieved  3'-just  as  the 
ancient  Scythians  believed  they  became 
inspired  with  the  talenU  and  the  virtuea  of 
those  whom  they  murdered.  Or,  according 
to  another  interpreUtion,  it  may  mean  that 
the  French,  who  fought  to  deprive  other 
nationa  of  their  property,  had  as  praisowor* 
thy  motives  of  action  aa  tlie  Greeks,  who 
made  war  in  defence  of  that  which  waa 
their  own.  But  however  their  conduct 
might  be  regarded  by  themselves,  it  is  very 
certain  that  they  did  by  no  means  resemble 
tlioae  whose  genius  set  the  exsmple  of  such 
splendid  success  in  the  fine  arts.  On  the 
contrary,  the  classical  prototype  of  Buona- 
parte in  this  transaction,  waa  the  Roman 
Consul  Munimiua,  who  violently  plundered 
Greece  of  those  treasures  of  art,  of  which 
he  himself  and  his  countrymen  were  insen- 
sible to  the  real  and  proper  value. 

It  is  indeed  little  to  Uie  purpose,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  whether  the  motive 
for  this  species  of  rapine  were  or  were  not 
genuine  love  of  the  art.  'The  fingering 
connoisseur  who  secretes  a  gem,  cannot 
plead  in  mitigation,  that  he  stole  it,  not  on 
account  oftlte  value  of  the  "tone,  but  for 
the  excellence  of  the  engravins  j  any  more 
than  the  devotee  who  stole  a  Bible  could 
shelter  herself  under  a  reli^ous  motive. 
But,  in  truth,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
French  or  their  general  were  actuated  on 
this  occasion  by  the  genuine  love  of  art. 
This  taste  leads  men  to  entertain  reapect 
for  tlie  objects  which  it  admires  *,  and  reel- 
ing its  genuine  influence,  a  conqueror  would 
decline  to  give  an  example  of  a  species  of 
rapine,  which,  depriving  those  ODiects  of 
admiration  of  the  protection  with  which 
the  cencral  sentiment  of  civilized  nationa 
had  nithcrto  invested  them,  must  hold  them 
up,  like  other  ordinary  property,  as  -«  prey 
to  the  strongest  soldier.  Again,  we  cannot 
but  be  of  opinion,  that  a  genuine  lover  of 
the  arts  would  have  hesitated  to  tear  those 
paintings  from  the  churches  or  palaces,  for 
the  decoration  of  which  they  had  been  ex- 
pressly painted,  and  where  they  must  al- 
ways have  been  seen  to  the  beat  effect, 
whether  from  the  physical  advantages  or 
the  light,  size  of  apartment,  and  other  suit- 
sblo  localities  connected  with  their  orifrinal 
situation,  or  from  the  moral  feelings  which 
connect  the  works-  therAselves  with  the 
place  for  which  they  were  primarily  design^ 
cd,  and  which  they  had  occupied  for  ages. 
The  destruction  of  these  mental  connex- 
ions, which  give  so  much  additional  effect 
to  paintins  and  statuary,  merely  to  gratify 
the  selfish  love  of  appropriation,  is  like 
taking  a  gem  out  of  tne  setting,  which  in 
many  cases  may  considerably  diminish  it» 
value. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  believe,  tliat  this 
system  of  spoliation  waa  dictated  by  any 
sincere  and  manly  love  of  the  arts,  diougn 
this  was  so  much' talked  of  in  France  at  the 
time.    It  muat,  on  the  contrary,  be  ascribed 
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to  th*  ut  and  ambitioa  of  tbe  Direeiory  who 
ordered,  and  the  General  who  obeyed ;  both 
of  whom,  being  aenaible  thai  the  national 
vanity  would  be  flattered  by  thia  apeciea 
of  tribute,  hastened  to  aecure  it  an  ample 
gratification.  Buonaparte,  in  parlicular, 
waa  at  least  sufficiently  aware,  that,  with 
however  little  purity  of  taste  the  Parisians 
might  look  upon  these  exc^uisite  produc- 
tions, they  would  be  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  recollection,  that,  being  deemed  by  all 
civilised  people  the  most  admirable  speci- 
mens in  the  world,  tbe  valour  of  the  French 
armies,  and  the  skill  of  their  unrivalled 
general,  had  sent  them  to  adorn  the  me- 
tropolis of  France  j  and  might  hope,  that 
once  brought  to  the  prime  city  of  the  Great 
Nation,  such  cbef-d'oDuvres  could  not  again 
be  subject  to  danger  by  transportation,  but 
must  remain  there,  fixed  as  household  gods, 
for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  So  hoped, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  victor  himself;  aca 
doubtless  with  the  proud  anticipation,  that 
in  future  ages  the  recollection  of  himself, 
and  of  bis  deeds,  must  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  admiration  which  the  Mu- 
seum, ordained  and  enriohed  by  him,  was 
calculated  to  produce. 

But  art  andf  ambition  are  apt  to  estimate 
the  advantages  of  a  favourite  measure  some- 
what too  hastily.    By  thia  breach  of  the 


law  of  ii»tioiifl,  as  hitherto  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon,  the  French  desraded  their 
own  character,  and  excited  the  strongest 
prejudice  against  their  rapacity  among  the 
Italians,  whose  sense  of  injury  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  which  they  set  upon 
those  splendid  works,  and  to  the  dishonour 
which  they  felt  at  being  forcibly  deprived 
of  them.  Their  lamentations  were  almost 
like  those  of  Micah  the.  Ephraimite,  when 
robbed  of  "  the  graven  image,  and  the  Ter- 
aphim.  and  the  Ephod,  and  the  molten  im- 
age," by  the  armed  and  overbearing  Danitea 
— "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  that  I 
have  made,  and  what  have  I  more  1" 

Again,  by  this  uniuBt  proceeding,  Buona- 
parte prepared  for  France  and  her  capital 
the  severe  moral  lesson  inflicted  upon  ,her 
by  the  allies  in  1815.  Victory  has  wings 
as  well  as  Riches  ;  and  the  iU>U8e  of  con- 
quest, as  of  wealth,  becomes  freauently  the 
source  of  bitter  retribution.  Haa  the  paint- 
ings of  Correnio,  and  other  great  masters, 
been  led  undisturbed  in  the  custody  or 
their  true  owners,  there  could  not  nave 
been  room,  at  an  ailer  period,  when  look- 
ins  around  the  Louvre,  foe  the  reflection, 
"  Here  once  were  disposed  the  treasures 
of  art,  which,  won  by  violence,  were  lost 
by  defeat." 
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Directory  propoit  to  divide  the  Army  qf  Haiy  bitwixt  Buonaparle  and  KeUermann^ 
Buotu^porte  reeixne,  and  the  Directory  ^ve  up  the  poinL^Inmtrrection  againat  the 
French  at  Patfta-^ruehed-^nd  the  Leadere  ehot—Aleo  at  the  Imperial  Fitfe  and 
iMgOf  queued  and  puniehed  in  the  eame  way. — Rejlectione. — ilus^rtans  dtfeated  ai 
Bw^hettOf  and  retreat  behind  the  Adige^ — Buonaparte  narrowly  eeeapee  being  made 
Primmer  at  Vateggio. — Afonfua  blochaded^^  Verona  occupied  by  the  French. — King 
of  Napiee  ucedee  from  Aualria. — Armiatice  purehaeed  by  the  Pope.-^The  NeuiraUty 
^  TuMCany  violated,  and  Leghorn  occupied  ky  the  French  TWoope.^  VUtes  t^f  Bug- 
naparteretpecting  the  RtvotriHonixingiif  ttaXn-^He  temporixee.^Conduct  qf  the  Au»- 
trian  Government  tU  thie  Criaie.-'Beaulieu  diaplaced,  and  eucceeded  by  WurmMr.—  - 
Bwnu^arte  aiia  down  btfore  Mantua. 

whicK^e  Mincio  flows,  and  which,  running 
thirty-five  miles  northward  into  the  moun- 
tains of  the  l^rol,  maintiuned  uninter^ 
rupted  Beaulieu's  communication  with  Ger- 
many. 

Buonaparte  in  the  meantime  permittea 
his  forces  only  the  repose  of  four  or  five 
days,  ere  he  again  summoned  them  to  active 
exertion.  He  called  on  them  to  visit  the 
Capitol,  there  to  rc-establith  (he  ought  to 
have  said  to  carry  away)  the  statues  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity,  and  to  chanse  or 
rather  renovate  the  destinies  of  the  finest 
district  of  Europe.  But  while  thus  engag- 
ed, he  received  orders  from  Paris  respect- 
ing his  farther  proceeding,  which  must 
have  served  to  convince  him  that  oil  his 
personal  enemies,  all  who  doubted  and 
feared  him,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Austrian  ranks. 

The  Directory  themselves  had  begun  to 
suspect  the  pruaence  of  suffering  the  whole 
harvest  of  success  which  Italy  afforded,  to 
be  reaped  by  the  .adventurous  and  haughty 


OccuPTiiro  Milan,  and  conqueror  in  ao 
man]r  battles,  Buonaparte  might  be  justly 
considered  as  in  absolute  possessio'h  of 
Lombardy,  while  the  broken  forces  of  Beau- 
lieu  had  oeen  compelled  to  retreat  under 
that  sole  remaining  bulwUrk  of  the  Austri- 
an power,  tbe  strong  fortress  of  Mantua, 
where  they  migf<t  await  such  support  as 
ahould  be  detached  to  them  through  the 
Tyrol,  but  could  undertake  no  oSensive  op- 
erations. To  aecure  bis  position,  the  Aus- 
trian general  had  occupied  the  line  formed 
by  the  Mincio,  his  left  flank  resting  upon 
Mantua,  his  right  upon  Peschiera,  a  Vene- 
tian city  and  fortress,  but  of  which  he  had 
taken  possession,  against  the  reclamation 
of  the  Venetian  government,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  observing  a  neutrality  between 
such  powerful  belligerents,  not  perhaps  al- 
together aware  how  far  the  victor,  in  ao 
dreadful  a  strife,  might  be  disposed  to  neg- 
lect the  general  law  of  nations.  The  Aus- 
trian defence  on  the  right  wsa  prolonged  by 
the  Lago  di  Gttaida,  a  large  lake  out  of 
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elianctar  who  had  0nt  thniit  in  ihm  tic- 
kle. They  perfaape  folt  tlreedy  an  instinc- 
tite  diiCruat  of  the  wuing  iiifloeiice,  which 
wai  destined  one  day  to  overpower  their 
own.  Under  aome  auch  impreaaion,  thej 
reaoWed  to  divide  the  army  or  Italy  betwixt 
Bnonaparte  and  Kellennann,  directing  the 
former  general  to  paaa  the  Po,  and  advance 
■outhwvd  on  Rome  and  Naplea,  with  twen^ 

2  thousand  men  j  while  Kellennann.  with 
e  other  moioty  of  the  Italian  army,  should 
praaa  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  make  head 
•gainat  the  Auatriana. 

Thia  waa  taking  Buonaparte 'a  victory  oat 
of  hia  grasp;  and  he  resented  the  proposal 
ftccordtngly,  by  transmitting  his  resigna- 
tion, and  aeclining  to  have  any  concern  in 
the  loss  of  his  army,  and  the  fraits  of  his 
eonqoesu.  He  affirmed,  that  Kellermaon, 
with  an  army  reduced  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  coald  not  face  Beaulieo,  but  would 
be  apeedily  driven  out  of  Lorobardy :  and 
thai,  in  conaeqaence,  the  army  wbicn  ad- 
vanced aouthward  would  be  overwhelmed 
•od  destroyed.  One  bad  general,  he  aaid, 
was  better  than  two  good  onea.  The  Direc- 
tory maat  havC perceived  (Vom  auch  a  re- 
ply, the  firm  and  inflexible  nature  of  the 
Yuan  they  had  made  the  leader  of  their  ar- 
iniea,  but  they  dared  not.  such  was  hia  rep-' 
utation,  proceed  in  the  plan  they  had  form- 
ed for  the  diminution  of  his  power  j  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  executive  government  of  France 
waa  eompelled  to  give  way  to  a  aucoessful 
general,  and  adopt  his  views  instead  of  their 
own  The  campaign  waa  left  to  hia  aole 
management :  he  obtained  an  ascendency 
which  he  took  admirable  care  not  to  relin- 

Juiah,  and  itl>ecame  the  only  task  of  the 
directory,  ao  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,  to 
Btudy  phrases  for  intimating  their  approba- 
tion of  the  young  general's  measorea. 

Whatever  were  the  ultimate  designs  of 
Bnonaparte  against  Rome,  he  thought  it 
Mdeol  toBttspend  them  until  he  should  be 
Af «  from  all  danger  of  the  Auatriana,  by  the 
final  defeat  ofBeaulieu.  For  this' object, 
he  directed  the  divbions  of  his  army  to- 
warda  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  with  a 
▼iew  of  once  more  forcing  Beaulicu's  posi- 
tion, after  having  taken  precautions  for 
blockading  the  citadel  of  Milan,  whore  the 
Austrians  atill  held  out,  and  for  guarding 
Pavia  and  otlicr  points,  which  bppeared  ne° 
cessary  to  secure  his  conquests. 

Napoleon  himself  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Lodi,  upon  the  S4th  of  May.  But  he  was 
■carcely  arrived  there,  when  he  received 
the  alarming  intelligence,  that  the  city  of 


Bnonaparte  represents  these  diafltttian- 
cea  aa  eflected  by  Austrian  agents ;  but  he 
had  formerly  assured  us,  that  the  Italiant 
took  little  interest  in  the  fate  of  their  Ger- 
man masters.  The  truth  is,  that  having  en- 
tered Italy  with  the  most  flattering  assure 
ances  of  observing  respect  for  public  and 
private  property,  the  French  had  diagttsted 
the  inhabitants,  by  exacting  the  contriba- 
tiona  which  they  had  impost  on  the  coun- 
try with  great  severity.  As  Catholica,  th« 
Italiana  were  also  discusted  with  the  open 
indignities  thrown  on  Uie  places  and  objects 
of  public  worship,  as  well  as  on  the  person! 
and  character  or  their  priests.* 

The  nobles  and  the  clergy  naturally  saw 
their  ruin  in  the  suceess  of  the  French ;  and 
the  lower  claases  joined  them  for  the 
time,  from  dislike  to  foreigners,  love  of  na^ 
tional  independence,  resentment  of  the  ez« 
actiona  made,  and  the  acts  of  sacrilege 
committed  by  the  ultramontane  invadert. 
About  thirty  thousand  insurgents  were  in 
arms :  but  having  no  regular  forces  on 
which  to  rest  as  a  rallying  point,  they  were 
ill  calculated  to  endure  the  rapid  assault  of 
the  disciplined  French. 

Buonaparte,  anxious  to  extinguish  t 
flame  so  formidable,  instantly  returned  from 
Lodi  to  Milan,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  di- 
vision, took  order  for  the  safety  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Lombardy,  and  moved  next  morning 
towards  Pavia,  the  centra  of  tJie  insurrec- 
tion. The  villsge  of  Benasco,  which  was 
defended  against  Lanncs,  waa  taken  bv 
storm,  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  an'd 
the  place  plundered  and  burnt.  Napoleon 
himself  arrived  before  Pavia,  blew  the  gatet 
open  with  his  cannon,  dispersed  with  ease 
the  half-armed  insurgents,  and  caused  the 
leaders  of  the  losurrectton  to  be  put  to 
death,  for  having  attempted  to  defend  the 
independence  of  their  country.  He  then 
seised  on  the  persons  of  many  inhabitants 
and  sent  them  to  Paris  as  hostages  for  the 
subjection  of  their  fellow-cttizens. 

The  French  general  published  ji  procla- 
mation in  the  Republican  style,  in  which 
he  reproaches  the  insurgents  for  presuming 
to  use  arms  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  menaces  with  fire  and  aword  whntever 
indiridttala  should  in  futtire  prosecute  the 
same  daring  course.  He  made  his  threat 
good  some  weeks  afterwards,  when  a  aim- 
ilar  insurrection  took  place  in  those  dis- 
tricts called  the  Imperial  fiefs,  and  still  lat- 
er, when  an  efibrt  at  resistaifce  was  attempt- 
ed in  the  town  of  Lugo.  On  both  occa- 
sions, the  leaders  of  the  armed  inhabltanU 
were  tried  by  a  military  commission,  con- 


Pavia,  with  all  the  surrounding  districts,    demned,  and  shot.    On  the  last,  indeed,  to 


were  in  arms  in  his  rear ;  that  the  tocsin 
was  ringing  in  every  village,  and  that  news 
Were  circulated  that  the  Prince  of  Conde's 
■rray,  united  with  a  strons  Austrian  force, 
had  deacended  from  the  Tyrol  into  Italy. 
Some  commotions  had  shown  thenuelves  in 
Milan,  and  tiie  Austrian  garrison  there  made 
denu>nstratioiia  towards  favouring  the  in- 
Mrrectioa  in  Pavia,  where  the  insurgents 
were  completely  iuceessfnl,  and  had  made 
prieonen  t  French  coips  of  three  hundred 


revenge  me  acieat  sustained  hy  a  squadron 
of  French  drafroons,  Lugo   wns  taVen  by 

"* --"ngpd,  burnt,  and  the  men  put  to 

while  somo  credit  seems  to  be 


*  It  has  hotfit  alU^od,  that  in  a  farce  exhibited 
on  tlto  public  ttago  by  authority  of  Buonaparte. 
tlM^  Popo  wRi  Intnidarcd  in  hb  pontifical  drMf. 
Thix.  which  could  not  be  lm>kcj  on  as  leps  than 
■acrilefe  by  a  Catliolie  populaUoa,  doss  not  ae- 
cord  with  the  general  eooduet  of  BoooMarte  flas^ 
howower,  TakUoM  tU*  prtmiertt  Owrru  4s 
«««Ms«ij«,  Paris,  1815  par.Le  Oievalier  H%.. 
ehaud  de  Vlllollo,  p.  41. 
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taken  by  BaontMrte  jn  hi»  deipi^ehety  for 
the  clemency  of  the  Frefich,  which  iporad 
the  Women  and  children. 

Itis  tmpoasible  to  read  the  account  of 
theae  severitiea,  without  contrasting  them 
with  the  opinions  profesaed  on  other  occa- 
eiona,  both  by  the  republican  and  imperial 
governments  of  France.  The  first  of  these 
exclaimed  as  at  an  unheard ^of  cruelty, 
when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  his  cele- 
brated proclamation,  threatened  to  treat  aa 
a  brigand  every  Frenchman,  not  being  a 
■oldicr,  whom  he  should  find  under  arms, 
and  to  destroy  such  villages  as  should  offer 
resistance  to  the  invading  arm  v.  The 
French  at  that  time  considered  with  iusttce, 
that,  if  there  i9  one  duty  more  holy  than 
another,  it  is  that  which  calls  on  men  to  de- 
fend their  native  country  against  invasion. 
NapoleoUy  being  emperor,  was  of  the  same 
opinion  in  the  years  1813  and  1314,  when 
the  allies  entered  the  French  territories, 
and  when,  in  various  proclamations,  he 
called  oh  the  inhabitanta  to  riae  against  the 
invaderi  with  the  implemeota  of  their  ordi- 
B«v  labour  when  they  had  no  better  arms, 
tnd  "  to  shoot  a  foreigner  as  they  would  a 
wolf."  It  would  bo  difficult  to  reconcile 
those  invitations  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
taken  on  the  town  of  Lugo,  for  t>bserving  a 
line  of  conduct  which,  in,  similar  ctrcum- 
■tancea,  Buonaparte  so  keenly  and  earnest- 
ly recommended  to  those  whom  fortune 
had  made  his  own  subjects. 

The  brief  insurrection  of  Pavia  suppress- 
ed by  thescr  severities,  Buonaparte  once 
nore  turned  his  thonghts  to  the  strong  po- 
rtion of  the  Austrians,  with  the  pnr^ioee 
oC  reducing  Beaulieq  to  a  more  decided 
state  of  disability,  before  he  executed  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  Republic  on 
the  So-ereign  PontiflT.  For  this  purpose  he 
•dvanced  to  BRScia,  and  manoBUvred  in 
■nch  a  manner  as  indoced  Beaulien,  whom 
repoated  surprises  of  the  same  kind  had  not 
put  upon  his  guard,  to  believe,  that  either 
the  French  general  intended  to  attempt  the 
peasnge  of  the  Mincio  at  the  small  but 
Btrong  town  of  Peschiera,  where  that  river 
issues  from  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  or  elae 
that,  marching  northward  along  the  eastern 
babz,  be  designed  te  come  round  the  head , 
of  the  lake,  and  thus  torn  the  right  of  the 
Austrian  pcwition.  While  Beaulieu  dispos- 
ed his  forces  as  expecting  an  attack  on  the 
right  of  his  line,  Buonaparte,  with  his  usu- 
al celerity,  propoaed  to  attack  him  on  the 
oeatie,  at  Borgoetto,  a  town  slteatod  on  the 
Miocio,  and  commanding  a  bridge  over  it, 
about  ten  miles  lower  than  Peachiem. 

On  the  aOth  May,  the  French  general  at- 
tacked, with  su|)erior  force,  and  repulsed 
across  the  Mincio,  an  Austrian  corpa  who 
endeevonred  to  cover  the  town.  The  fugi- 
tives endeavoured  to  demoliah  the  bridge, 
and  did  break  down  one  of  ite  arches.  But 
the  French  rushimr  forward  with  impetaoai- 
ty,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
ratieating  Anstriaaa,  repaired  the  broken 
arch  so  aa  to  effect  ajpassaffe,  and  the  Min- 
cio, peseed  an  the  JFo  and  the  Adda  had 
oeen  before,  ceesed  in  its  torn  to  be  a  pro- 
tection 10  the  anny  iknwn  np  behind  it. 


Beaulien,  who  had  his  head-quarten  at 
Valeggio,  a  village  nearty  opposite  to  Bor- 

fhetto^  hastened  to  retreat,  and,  evacuating 
'eschiera,  marched  his  dismayed  forcea  be- 
hind the  Adige;  leaving  five  hundred  pris- 
oners, with  other  trophies  of  victory,  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Boonsparte  had  de- 
signed that  this  day  of  success  should  have 
be^  still  more  decisive,  for  he  meditated 
an  attack  upon  Peschiera  at  the  moment 
when  the  passage  at  Borghetto  was  accOU'* 
plished ;  out  ere  Augoreau,  to  whom  thin 
mau<BUvre  waa  committed,  had  time  to  ap- 
proach Peschiera,  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
Aastriana,  who  were  in  full  retreat  by  Caa- 
tel  Xuovo,  protected  by  their  cavalry. 

The  leA  of  the  Austrian  line,  cut  ofT 
from  the  centre  by  the  paasage  of  the 
French,  had  been  stationed  at  Punuolo. 
lower  on  the  Mincio.  When  Seboitended^ 
who  commanded  the  Imperial  troops,  sta^ 
tioned  on  the  left  bank,  heard  the  cannon* 
ade,  he  immediately  aacended  the  river,  to 
assist  his  commander-in-chief  to  repel  the 
French,  or  to  take  them  in  flank  if  it  waa 
already  crossed.  The  retreat  of  Beanlien 
made  both  purposes  impossible;  and  yet 
this  march  of  Sebotteadorf  had  almost 
produced  a  result  of  greater  consequence 
than  would  have  been  the  meet  complete 
victory. 

The  French  division  which  first  croaied 
the  Mincio,  had  peseed  throosfa  Valegmo 
without  halting  in  pursuit  of  Seanliec/bj 
whom  the  village  had  been  just  before  aben- 
dooed.  Buonaparte  widi  a  small  retinae 
remained  in  the  place,  and  Massene'a  di* 
vision  were  still  on  the  ris^t  bank  of  the 
Mincio,  preparing  their  dinner.  At  thia 
moment  tne  advanced  guard  of  SeboUen- 
dorT  consisting  of  hulaos  and  husKsn,  posh- 
ed into  the  village  of  Valeggio.  There 
waa  but  barely  time  to  cry  to  anne,  and, 
shutting  the  gates  of  the  inn,  to  emplcthe 

Smerars  small  escort  in  ite  defence,  while 
ttonaparte,  escapina  by  the  garden,  imnui^ 
ed  bis  horse,  andgalloped  towards  Masse- 
na's  division.  The  soldiers  threw  aside 
their  cookery,  and  marched  instantly  againat 
Sebottendorf,  who,  with  much  difficulty, 
and  not  without  loss,  eflected  a  retreat  in 
the  same  direction  as  his  eommander-in* 
chief  Beanlien.  This  personal  riek  indue* 
ed  Buonaparte  to  form  what  he  called  Che 
corps  of  guides,  veterans  of  ten  yean'  ser- 
vice at  least,  who  were  perpetaally  near 
his  person,  and  like  the  TriarU  of  tne  Ro- 
mans, were  employed  only  when  the  most 
desperate  eflbrto  of  courage  were  necessa- 
ry. Bessieres,  afterwards  Duke  of  Istria, 
and  Mareschal  of  France,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  chosen  Uidy,  which  nve  rise 
to  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Imperial  - 
Guards  Of  Napoleon. 

The  passage  of  the  Mincio  obliged  the 
Austrians  to  retire  within  the  frontier  of 
the  Tyrol ;  and  they  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  completely  expelled  from  Italy, 
had  not  Mantua  ana  the  citadel  of-Af  ilan 
still  continued  to  display  the  Imperial  ban* 
ners.  The  castle  of  Imlan  was  a  place  of 
no  extraordinary  atrength,  the  aunender  of 
which  might  be  calculated  eo.ae  seea  m. 
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tiMgManu  himcf  ww  kad tfeclarad itoslf 
agftintt  th«  preient  pomtMon,  But  Man- 
tnawM  ^  natiiro  one  of  Uiom  olmoat  im- 
pfegnabJe  (brtf«Met,  which  may  long,  re> 
Ijing  on  its  own  reaources,  defy  any  com- 
pnlaion  iHit  that  oframiae. 

The  town  and  rortreas  of  Mantua  are  ait- 
natod  on  aapeciea  of  island,  five  or  six 
leagaea  sqnare,  called  the  Seraglio,  formed 
by  three Jtdiea  which  communicate  with, 
or  rather  are  formed  by,  the  Mincio.  This 
island  haa  access  to  tKe  land  by  five  cause- 
vraya,  the  most  important  of  which  waa  in 
1796  defended  by  a  regular  citidel,  called, 
firoQ  the  vicinity  of  a  ducal  palace,  La  Pa- 
▼orita.  Another  waa  defended  by  an  en- 
trenched camp  extending  between  the  for- 
treas  and  the  lake.  The  third  was  protect- 
ed by  a  homwork.  The  remaining  two 
cauaewava  were  only  defended  by  gates  and 
drmwbriagea.  Mantua,  low  in  situation,  and 
attrronnded  by  water^in  a  warm  climate,  is 
naturally  unheMthy ;  but  the  air  waa  likely 
to  be  atiU  m'  <e  destructive  to  a  bcaieging 
army,  (whi*  n  necessarily  lay  in  many  re- 
■p^ets  mc  e  exposed  to  the  elements,  and 
we  e  beaidea  in  greater  numbers,  and  less 
ha  itnated  to  the  air  of  the  place,)  than  to 
a  ^tfriaon  who  had  been  aeaaoned  to  it,  and 
v.ere  well  accommodated  within  the  for- 


To  turprise  a  place  io  strong  by  a  coup- 
d«*natn  vras  impeoaible,  though  Buona- 
Mfle  represeata  hia  soldiers  as  mormuring 
that  aaen  .a  desperate  feat  waa  not  attempts 
«iL  But  he  blockaded  Mantna  with  a  large 
woe,  and  proceeded  to  take  anch  other 
■Maaarea  to  improve  hla  aocceaa,  aa  might 
pave  tlie  way  to  fhture  victories.  The 
girriaon  waa  nameroua,  amounting  to  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  thouaand  men ;  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  fortificationa,  which  the 
Aimtriana  had  neglected  in  over  security, 
wwr^  made  up  for  by  the  natural  atrength 
of  the  place.  Yet  of  the  five  causeways, 
Buonaparte  made  hlmaelf  maater  of  four : 
•ad  thna  the  enemy  lost  posaesaion  of  all 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  town  and  citadel, 
Mul  had  only  the  meana  of  attaining  the 
mainland  through  the  citadel  of  La  Favo- 
rite. Linea  of  ctrcumvollatioo  were  form- 
'  ed,  and  SemHer,  wv  left  in  blockade  of 
the  fortress,  which  the  possession  of  four 
of  the  aeceaaes  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
with  a  body  of  men  inferior  to  the  garrison. 

To  complete  the  blockade,  it  woa  necea- 
aary  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with 
the  ancient  republic  of  Venice.  With  thia 
venerable  government  Napoleon  hod  the 
power  of  working  hia  own  pleasure;  for 
althou^  the  state  might  have  raised  a  con- 
•iderable  army  to  assist  the  Austrians,  to 
whom  its  senate,  or  aristocratic  sovem- 
ment,  certaidly  bore  good-will,  yet,  having 
been  in  amity  with  Uie  French  Republic, 
they  deemed  the  stop  too  hazardous,  and 
vainly  trusting  that  their  neutrality  would 
be  reapected,  they  aaw  the  Austrian  power 
completely  broken  for  the  time,  before  they 
look  any  active  measures  either  to  stand  in 
their  defence,  or  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
the  victor.  But  when  the  line  of  the  Min- 
•io  waa  forced;  and  Biionaparte  occupied 


the  Venetian  teoitory  rn  the  left  bank, 
itjvaa  time  to  seek  by  concessions  that  de- 
ference to  the  rights  of  an  independent 
country,  which  the  once  haughty  aristocrat 
cy  of  Venice  had  lost  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  supporting  by  force. 

There  was  one  circumstaoce  which  ren- 
dered their  cause  unfavourable.  Louis 
XV III.,  under  the  title  of  a  private  person, 
the  Comte  de  Lisle,  had  received  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  republic,  and  was  permitted 
to  remain  at  Verona,  living  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. The  permission  to  entertain  this  dis- 
tinffuished  exile,  the  Venetian  government 
had  almost  mendicated  from  the  French 
revolutionary  rulera,  in  a  manner  which  we 
would  term  mean,  were  it  not  for  ihe  good- 
ness of  the  intention,  which  leads  us  to  re- 
gard the  conduct  of  die  ancient  mistress  of 
the  Adriatic  with  pity  raticr  than  cpntempt. 
But  when  the  screen  of  the  Austrian  force 
no  lon^r  existed  between  the  invading  ar- 
mies ol  France  and  the  Venetian  torritoriea 
— when  the  final  subjugation  of  tlie  north 
of  Italy  was  resolved  on^the  Directory  pe- 
remptorily demanded,  and  the  senate  of 
Ventco  were  obliged  to  grant,  an  order,  re- 
moving the  Comte  de  Lisle  from  the  hwutr 
daries  of  the  republic. 

The  illustrious  exile  protested  against 
this  breach  of  hospitality,  and  demanded, 
before  parting,  tliat  his  name,  which  haa 
been  placed  on  the  golden  book  of  the  re- 
public, should  be  erased,  and  that  the  ar- 
mour preaented  by  Henry  IV.  to  Venice, 
should  be  restored  to  his  deseendanC  Both 
demands  were  evaded,  aa  might  have  bean 
expected  in  the  circumstances,  and  tlie  fU 
ture  monarch  of  France  left  Verona  on  tha 
Slat  of  April  1796,  for  the  army  of  the  Princa 
of  Conde,  in  whoae-  ranks  he  proposed  to 
place  himaelf,  without  the  purpose  of  aa- 
suming  any  command,  but  only  tnat  of  fight- 
ing aa  a  volunteer  in  the  character  of  tha 
firat  ^ntleman  of  France.  Other  leaa  dia- 
tingutshed  emigrants,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundrecu,  who  had  found  an  asylum 
in  Italy,  wrere,  by  the  auccesses  at  Lodi  and 
Borg^etto,  compelled  to  fiy  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Buonaparte,  immediately  after  the  battia 
of  Borghetto,and  thepaaaage  of  the  Mincio, 
occupied  the  town  of  Verona,  and  did  not 
fail  to  intimate  to  its  magiatratea,  that  if  tha 
PreUrndtTf  aa  he  termed  him,  to  the  throna 
of  France,  had  not  left  Verona  before  hia 
arrival,  he  would  have  burnt  to  the  ground 
a  town  which,  acknowledging  htm  aa  K^ 
of  France,  aaaumed,  in  doing  ao,  the  air  of 
being  itaelf  the  capital  of  that  re.iublic. 
This  might,  no  doubt,  sound  nllant  in  Pa- 
ris: but  Buonaparte  knew  well  that  Looia 
of  France  was  not  received  in  the  Venetian 
territory  aa  the  auccesaor  Io  his  Jbrother*a 
throne,  but  only  with  the  hospitality  duo 
to  an  unfortunate  prince,  who,  sui^ng  hia 
claim  and  title  to  his  situation,  waa  content 
to  shelter  his  head,  aa  a  private  man  mighl» 
have  done,  firom  the  cvila  which  seemecTto 
pursue  him. 

The  neutrality  of  Venice  waa,  however, 
for  the  time  admitted,  thou^  not  entirely 
from  reapectfor  tha  law  of  natioaaj  w 
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Buonaparte  is  at  sume  pains  to  jostiQr  him- 
•clffor  not  hsTing  seixed  wjthoat  ceremdfly 
on  the  territories  and  resources  of  that  re- 
public, although  a  neutral  power  as  far  as 
her  utmost  exertions  could  preserve  neu- 
trality. He  contented  himself  for  the  time 
with  occupying  Verona,  and  other  depend- 
encies of  Venice  upon  the  line  of  the 
Adige.  "  You  are  too  weak/^  he  said  to  fhe 
ProTeditore  Fescarelli,  "  to  pretend  to  en- 
force neutrality  w'.th  a  few  hundred  Sclaro- 
nians  on  two  snch  nations  as  France  and 
Austrin.  The  Austrians  have  not  respected 
your  territory  where  it  suited  their  purpose, 
tnd  I  must,  in  requital,  occupy  such  part  as 
falls  within  the  line  of  the  Adise.'* 

But  he  considered  that  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories to  the  westward  should  in  policy  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  character  or  neutral 
sronnd,  which  The  Government,  as  that  of 
Venice  was  emphatically  called,  would  not, 
for  their  own  sakes,  permit  them  to  lose ; 
while  otherwise,  if  occupied  by  the  French 
as  conquerors,  these  timid  neutrals  might 
upon  any  reverse  have  resumed  the  charac- 
ter of  fierce  opponents.  And,  at  all  events, 
in  order  to  secure  a  territory  as  a  conquest, 
which,  if  respected  as  neutnu,  would  secure 
itself,  there  would  have  been  a  necessity 
for  dividing  the  French  forces,  which  it  was 
Buonaparte's  wish  to  concentrate.  From 
interested  motives,  therefore,  if  not  from 
respect  to  justice,  Buonaparte  deferred  seis- 
ing the  territory  of  Venice  when  within  his 
grasp,  conscious  that  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy  would,  when  accomplish- 
ed, leave  the  prey  as  attainable,  and  more 
defeneeleas  toan  ever.  Having  disposed 
his  armj  in  its  position,  and  prepared  some 
of  its  divisions  for  the  service  which  they 
were  to  perform  as  moveable  columns,  he 
returned  to  Milan  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his 


The  first  of  these  corisisted  in  the  defec-. 
tion  of  the  Kins  of  Naples  firom  the  cause 
of  Austria,  to  which,  from  family  connexion, 
he  had  vet  remained  attached,  though  or 
late  witn  less  deep  devotion.  His  cavalry . 
had  behaved  better  during  the  engagements 
on  the  Mincio,  than  has  been  of  late  the  cus- 
tom with  Neapolitan  troops,  and  had  sufler- 
od  accordingly.  The  King,  discoursed 
with  the  loss,  solicited  an  armistice,  which 
he  essilv  obtained ;  for  his  dominions  beine 
■itoated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Italy,  and 
his  force  extending  to  sixty  thousana  men 
at  least,  it  was  of  importance  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  a  power  who  might  be  danger- 
ous, and  who  was  not,  as  mattera  stood,  un- 
der'the  immediate  control  of  the  Freneh. 
A  Neapolitan  ambassador  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  conclude  a  final  peace:  in  the  mean- 
while, the  soldiers  of- the  King  of  the  Two 
^Sicilies  were  withdrawn  firom  the  srmy  of 
Beaulieu,  and  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
trr.  The  dispositions  of  the  Court  of  Na- 
ples continued,  nevertheless,  to  vacillate, 
as  opportunity  of  advantage,  joined  with 
the  hatred  of  the  Queen,  (sister  of  Marie 
Antoinette,)  or  the  fear  of  Uie  French  mlli- 
tuT  superiority  seemed  to  predominate. 

The  storm  now  thickened  round  the  devot- 
ed head  of  the  Pope.    Forrara  and  Bologna, 


the  territories  of  which  belonged  to  the  Ho- 
ly See.were  occupied  by  the  French  troops. 
In  the  latter  place,  four  hundred  of  the  Papal 
troops  were  made  prisonera,  with  a  cardinal 
who  acted  as  their  ofiicer.  The  latter  was 
dismissed  on  his  parole.  But  when  sum- 
moned to  return  to  the  French  head-quar- 
ten,  his  Eminence  declined  to  obey,  and 
amused  the  Republican  officen  a  good  deal. 
by  alleging  that  the  Pope  had  dispensed 
with  his  engagement.  Afterwards,  bowoT* 
er,  there  were  officen  of  no  mean  rank  in 
the  French  service,  who  could  contrive  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  engagement 
of  a  parole,  without  troubling  the  Pope  for 
his  interference  on  the  occasion.  Influ* 
enced  by  the  approaching  danger,  the  Court 
of  Rome  sent  Axara,  the  Spanish  minister^ 
with  full  power  to  treat  for  an  armistice. 
It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  Buonaparte'a 
character,  that  he  knew  as  well  when  to 
forbear  as  when  to  strike.  Rome,  it  was 
true,  wss  sn  enemy  whom  France,  or  at 
least  its  present  jrulen,  both  hated  and  de- 
spised^ but  the  moment  was  Uien  inoppor- 
tune for  the  prosecution  of  their  r<MeBt» 
ment.  To  have  detached  a  sufficient  forco 
in  that  direction,  would  have  weakened  the 


great  ultimate  risk,  since  there  was  a  possi* 
bility  that  the  Enriish  misfat  have  trans- 
ported to  Italy  the  forces  which  they  were 
about  to  withdraw  from  Cortica,  amounting 
to  six  thousand  men.  But  though  these 
considerations  recommended  to  Napoleon 
a  negotiation  with  the  Pope,  his  Holinese 
was  compelled  to  purchase  the  armistice 
at  a  severe  rate.  Twenty-one  millions  of 
francs,  in  actual  specie,  with  large  contri- 
butions in  forage  and  military  stores,  the 
cession  of  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara, 
not  forgetting  one  hundred  of  the  finest 
pictures,  statues,  and  similar  objects  of  art. 
to  be  selected  according  to  the  choice  of 
the  committee  of  artisU  who  attended  the 
French  army,  were  the  price  of  a  respite- 
which  wss  not  of  long  duration.  It  waa 
particularly  stipulated,  with  Republican  os- 
tentation, that  the  busts  of  the  elder  and 
vouneer  Brutus  were  to  be  among  the  num- 
ber of  ceded  articles  $  and  it  waa  in  this 
manner  that  Buonaparte  made  good  hi» 
vaunt  of  establishinff  in  the  Roman  capitol 
the  statues  of  the  illustrious  and  clasaical 
dead. 

The  Arch-Duke  of  Tuscany  was  next  to 
underoo  the  republican  discipline.  It  la 
true,  ttiat  prince  had  given  no  offenee  to 
the  rrencji  Republic^  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  claims  of  merit  with  them,  firom  having 
been  the  very  fint  power  in  Europe  who 
acknowledgea  them  as  a  legal  got emment, 
and  having  ever  since  been  in  strict  amity 
with  them.  It  seemed  also,  that  while  jus- 
tice required  he  should  be  spared,  the 
interest  of  the  French  themselves  did  not 
oppose  the  conclusion.  His  country  could 
have  no  influence  on*tiw  fate  of  the  im- 
pending war,  being  situated  on  the  western 
side  or  the  Appemnes.  In  these  cireum- 
,  to  have  seined  on  Ua  muaeem 
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hAw«r«r  tempUaff,  or  made  raqnwitioiM  oft 
hU  teiritorioc,  would  have  appeared  unjoBt 
lowardt  the  earlieat  alljr  of  the  French  Ko- 
pehlic ;  ao  Buonaparte  contented  himself 
with  aeiiing  on  the  Grand  Duke's  sea-port 
of  Leghorn,  eonfiscatins  the  English  soods 
which  his  subjects  hao  imported,  ana  en- 
tirely ruining  the  once  flourishing  com« 
merce  of  the  Dukedom.  It  was  a  principal 
object  with  the  French  to  seize  the  British 
merchant  ▼esaela,  who,  confiding  in  the  re- 
■pect  due  to  a  neutral  power,  were  lying 
in  great  numbers  in  the  harbour;  but  the 
English  merchantmen  had  such  early  in- 
telu^nce  aa  enabled  them  to  set  sail  for 
Corsica,  although  a  rery  great  quantity  of 
iMluable  goods  fell  into  the  ponessioa  of 
the  French^ 

-  While  the  French  genersl  was  thun  Tii>- 
laitiag  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
occupying  by  surprise  his  valuable  seaport, 
ud  destroying  the  commerce  of  his  state, 
VbB  unhappy  prince  wss  compelled  to  re- 
oeive  him  at  Florence,  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  a  valued  friend,  and  profess  the  ut- 
most obligation  to  him  for  his  lenity,  while 
Maof'edini,  the  Tuscan  minister,  endeav- 
oared  to  throw  a  reil  of  decency  over  the 
tnosactions  at  Leghorn,  by-allowing  that 
the  English  were  more  masters  in  that  port 
than  was  the  Grand  Duke  himself,  Buon- 
aparte disdained  to  have  recourse  to  any 
paltry  spologies.  "  The  French  fl^,"  he 
aaid,  '*  ba^  been  insulted  in  Leghorn— You 
am  not  strong  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  re- 
lucted. The  Directonr  has  commanded  me 
to  occupy  the  place."  Shortly  after,  Buona- 
parte, during  an  entertainment  given  to  him 
by  the  Grand  Duke  at  Florence,  receiv- 
ed iatellitpence  that  the  citadel  of  Milan 
bad  at  length  surrendered.  He  robbed  his 
heads  with  self-congratulation,  and  turning 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  obsenred,  "that  the 
Emperor,  his  brother,  had  now  lost  his  last 
poesessioa  in  Lombard?." 

When  we  read  of  tae  exactions  and  in- 
dignities to  which  the  strong  reduce  the 
weak,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  the 
simile  of  Napoleon  himself,  who  compared 
the  alliance  of  France  and  an  inferior  state, 
to  a  giaot  embracing  a  dwarf.  "  The  poor 
dwarf,"  he  added,  ''may  probably  be  suffo- 
oated  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  j  but  the 
giant  does  not  mean  it,  and  cannot  help  iL" 
While  Buonaparte  made  truce  with  sev- 
eral of  toe  old  states  in  Italy,  or  rather  ad- 
iourned  their  destruction  in  consideration 
-of  large  contributions,  he  was  far  from  los- 
ioj;  sight  of  the  main  ofaject  of  the  French 
Directory,  which  was  to  cause  the  adjacent 
fovepimenti  to  be  revolutionised  and  now- 
BAodelled  on  a  republioan  form,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Great  Nation  herself. 

This  scheme  war,  in  every  respect,  an 
exceedingly  artful  one.  In  every  state 
which  the  French  might  overrun  or  con- 
quer, there  must  occur,  as  we  have  already 
repeatedly  noticed,  men  fitted  to  form  the 
members  of  tevolstionary  government,  and 
who,  from  their  pravioos  situation  and  hab- 
its, must  necessarily  be  found  eager  to  do 
so.  Such  men  are  sure  to  be  supported  by 
the  rabble  of  large  towas,  who  are  attracts 


ed  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and  by  the 
sntendid  promises  of  libertv,  which  tbejf 
always  understand  as  promising  the  equa!i- 
lation  of  property.  Thus  provided  with 
materials  for  their  edifice,  the  bayonets  of 
th^  French  army  were  of  strength  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  task  from  being  interrupted, 
ana  the  French  Republic  had  soon  to  j^rcct 
sister  states,  nnder  the  government  ofroen 
who  held  their  offices  by  the  pleasure  of 
France,  and  who  were  obliged,  tnerefure,  to 
comply  with  all  her  requisitions,  however 
unreasonable. 

This  arrangement  afforded   the  Frcnclk 
government  an  opportunity  of  deriving  ev- 
ery advantage  from  the  subordinate  repub- 
lics, which  could  possibly  be  drained  out  of 
them,  without  at  the  same  time  incurring 
the  odium  of  making  the  exactions  in  their 
own  name.    It  is  a  custom  in  some  coun- 
tries, when  a  cow  who  has  lost  her  calf  will 
not  yield    her  milk  freely,  to  place    be- 
fore the  refractory  animal  the  skin  of  her 
youoff  on^  stuffed,  so  as  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  life.    The  cow  is  deceived' 
by  this  imposture,  and  yields  to  be  milked 
upon  seeing  this  representative  of  her  off- 
spring.   In  like  manner,  the  show  of  in- 
dependence assigned  to  the  Batavian,  and 
other  associated  republics,  enabled  France 
to  drain  these  countries  of  supplies,  which,'* 
while   they  had  the   appearance  of  bring 
given  to  the  governments  of  thore   who 
granted  the  supplies,  passed,  in  fact,  into 
Uie  hands  of  their  engrossing  ally.    Buon- 
aparte was  sufficiently  aware  that  it  was  ex- 
pected from  him  to  extend  the  same  system, 
to  Italy,  and  to  accelerate,  in  the  conquer* 
ed  countries  of  that  fertile  land,  this  spe- 
cies of  political  regeneration ;  but  it  would 
appear  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  the 
soil  scarcely  prepared  for  a  republican  har- 
vest.   He  mentions,  no  doubt,  that  the  na^ 
tives  of  Boiogna  and  Reggio,  and   other 
districts,  were  impatient  to  unite  with  the 
French  as  allies,  and  intimate  friends ;  but 
even  these  expressions  are  so  limited  ss  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  feelings  of  the  Ital- 
ians in  genera]  were  not  as  yet  favourable 
to  that  revolution  which  the  Directory  de- 
sired, and  which  he  endeavoured  to  for- 
wsrd. 

He  had,  indeed,  in  all  his  proclamations, 
declared  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
countries,  that  his  war  was  not  waged  with 
them  but  with  their  governments,  and  had 
published  the  strictest  orders  for  the  disci- 
pline to  be  observed  by  his  followers.  But 
though  this  saved  the  inhabitants  f^om  im- 
mediate violence  at  the  hand  of  the  French 
soldiery,  it  did  not  diminish  the  weight  of 
the  requisitions  with  which  the  country  at 
large  was  burthened,  and  to  which  poor  and 
rich  had  to  contribute  their  share.  They 
were  pillaged  with  regularity,  and  by  or- 
der, but  uiey  were  not  the  less  pillaced ; 
and  Buonaparte  himself  has  informed  us 
that  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  French 
army  at  their  expense  very  much  retarded 
the  march  of  French  principles  in  Italv. 
"  You  cannot,"  he  says,  with  much  trutn, 
"at  the  same  moment  strip  a  people  of^ 
their  substance,  and  persuade  them  while 
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doing  lo,  that  yoii  ore  their  friend  vad  b«i- 
el'acior." 

He  mention!  alio,  in  the  Saint  Helena 
manaacripta,  the  regret  expreaaed  by  the 
wise  and  philoaopbicai  part  of  the  comitku- 
nity,  that  the  revolution  of  Rome,  the  aource 
And  director  of  aaperatitioaa  opiniona,  had 
not  been  commenced;  bat  frankly  admita 
that  the  time  waa  not  come  for  going  to 
■nch  extremitiea,  and  that  he  waa  content- 
ed with  plnndehns  the  Roman  See  of  iu 
money  and  Taluabiea,  waiting  antil  the  fit 
moment  ahould  arrive  of  totally  deatroying 
that  ancient  hierarchy. 

It  waa  not  without  difficulty  that  Buona- 
parte coold  bring  the  Directory  to  under- 
atand  and  reliah  theae  temponaing  meaa- 
urea.  They  had  formed  a  falae  idea  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  atate  and  temper  of  the 
people,  and  were  deairoua  at  once  to  revo- 
lutionize Rome,  Naples,  and  Tuacany. 

Napoleon,  more  prudently,  left  theae  ez- 
tentive  regiona  unoer  the  direction  of  their 
old  and  feeble  ^ovemmenta,  whom  he  com- 
pelled in  the  interim  to  aupply  him  with 
money  and  contributiona,  in  exchange  for  a 

Srotracted  ^xiatence,  which  he  intended  to 
estroy  ao  aoon  aa  the  fit  opportunity  ahould 
o^er  itaelf.  What  may  be  thought  of  this 
policy  in  diplomacy,  we  pretend  not  to  aay ; 
but  in  private  life  it  would  be  juatly  brand- 
ed aa  altogether  infamoua.  In  point  of  mo- 
rality, it  resembles  the  conduct  of  a  robber, 
who,  having  exacted  the  surrender  of  the 
tnveller'a  property,  as  a  ransom  for  hia 
life,  concludea  hia  violence  by  murder.  It 
It  alleged,  and  we  have  little  doubt  with 
truth,  Uiat  the  Pope  was  equally  insincere, 
and  struggled  only,  by  immediate  submia- 
aion,  to  prepare  lor  the  hour,  when  the 
Austrians  ahould  strengthen  their  powef  in 
Italy.  But  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  nistorian 
loudly  to  proclainoL  that  the  bad  faith  of  one 
party  in  a  treaty  forma  no  excuse  for  that 
of  tiie  other;  and  that  national  contracts 
^ought  to  be,  especially  on  the  stronger  side, 
as  pure  in  their  intent,  and  executod  aa 
rigidly,  aa  if  those  with  whom  they  were 
contracted  were  held  to  be  equally  sincere 
in  their  proposition.  If  the  tnore  powerful 
party  judse  otherwise,  the  meana  are  in 
their  hand  to  continue  the  war':  and  they 
ought  to  encounter  their  more  feeble  ene- 
my by  detection,  and  punishment  of  his 
fraud,  not  by  anticipating  the  same  deceit- 
ful course  which  their  opponent  has  resort- 
ed to  in  the  consciousness  of  hia  weakness, 
-^like  a  hare  which  doubles  before  the 
'  hounds  when  ahe  has  no  other  hope  of  es- 
cape. It  will  be  well  with  the  world, 
when  falaehood  and  fineaae  are  as  thorough- 
ly exploded  in  international  communica- 
tion, as  they  are  among  individuala  in  all 
civilized  countries. 

Bat  though  those  states,  whose  sove- 
reigns coala  afford  to  pay  for  forbearance, 
were  Buffered  for  a  time  to  remain  under 
their  ancient  govemmenta,  i^  might  have 
been  thought  that  Lombardy,  from  which  the 
Austriana  had  been  almost  totally  driven, 
and  where,  of  coarse,  there  was  no  one. to 
cempooad  with  on  the  part  of  th*  old  gov- 
ernment, would  have  bc«n  made  an  excep- 


tion. Accordingly,  the  French  faction  in 
these  districts,  with  all  the  numerous  claaa 
who  were  awokened  by  the  hope  of  nation* 
al  independence,  expected  impatiently  the 
declaration  of  their  freedom  from  the  Aus- 
trian yoke,  and  their  erection,  under  the 
protection  of  France,  into  a  republic  on  the 
same  model  with  that  of  the  ureat  Nation. 
But  although  Buonaparte  encouniged  men 
who  held  these  opiuons,  and  writers  who  * 
supported  them,  he  had  two  weighty  reasons 
for  procrastinating  on  thia  point.  First,  if 
France  manumitted  Lombaray,  and  convert- 
ed her  from  a  conquered  province  into  an 
ally,  ahe  must  in  consistency  have  abstain- 
ed from  demanding  of  the  liberated  country 
those  supplies,  by  which  Buonaparte's  army 
was  entirely  paid  and  supported.  Again,  if 
this  difiiculty  could  be  got  over,  there  ro^ 
mained  the  secret  purpose  of  the  Directory 
to  be  considered.  They  had  determineci, 
when  they  ahould  make  peace  with  the  £m- 

Eror  of  Auatria,  to  exact  the  cession  of> 
)lgiom  and  tlie  territory  of  Luxembourg, 
aa  provinces  lying  convenient  to  Franed> 
ana  \Md  resolved,  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  even  give  up  Lom- 
bardy again  to  his  dominion,  rather  than  not 
obtatn  these  more  desirable  objects.  To 
erect  a  new  republic  in  the  country  which 
they  were  prepiared  to  restore  to  iu  former 
Bovereign,  would  have  been  to  Uirow  a  bar 
in  the  way  of  their  own  negotiation.  Buon- 
aparte had  therefore  the  difficult  task  of  at 
once  encouraging,  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
lieana  of  Lombardy,  the  principles  which 
induced  them  to  demand  a  separate  govern- 
ment, and  of  aoothing  them  to  expect  with 
patience  eventa,  whicn  he  was  secretly  con- 
scious might  possibly  never  come  to  past. 
The  final  issue  shall  oe  told  elsewhere.  It 
may  be  joat  neceasary  to  observe,  that  the 
condoct  of  the  French  towards  the  republi- 
cans whom  they  had  formed  no  pre-deter- 
mination  to  aupport,  waa  as  uncandid  as  to- 
warda  the  ancient  governments  whom  they 
treated  with.  They  sold  to  the  latter  false 
hopes  of  security  1^  and  encouraged  the  for- 
mer to  expreas  sentiments  and  opinions, 
which  must  have  expoeed  them  to  ruin,  in 
ease  of  the  restoration  of  Lombardy  to  its 
old  rulers,  an  event  which  the  Directory  all 
along  contemplated  in  secret.  Such  is,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  risk  incurred  by  a  do. 
mestic  faction,  who  truat  to  carry  their  pe- 
culiar objects  in  the  bosom  of  their  own 
country  by  means  of  a  foreign  nation.  Their 
too  powerful  auxiliariea  are  ever  ready  to 
sacnfice  them  to  their  own  viewa  of  emolu- 
ment. 

Having  noticed  the  effect  of  Boonaperte'e 
abort  but  brilliant  campaign  on  other  states, 
we  must  observe  the  effects  which  his  vic- 
tories produced  on  Austria  herself.  Theae 
were  entirely  consistent  with  her  national 
character.  The  same  tardiness  which  has 
long  made  the  government  of  Austria  alow 
in  availing  themselves  of  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances, cautious  in  their  plans,  and  an- 
willing  to  adopt,  or  indeed  to  study  to  com- 
prehend, a  new  system  of  tactics,  even  af-  , 
ter  having  repeatedly  experienced  its  terrible 
efficacies,  is  combined  with  the  better  qnal- 
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Itief  of  firm  dstennination,  rctolate  endor- 
ance,  ind  nnqneachable  tpirit  The  Am- 
triaa  ■lowaeM  ud  obstinacj,  which  have 
■omatiniM  threateaed  them  with  rain,  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  been  compenntea 

a'  their  firm  peneverance  and  courage  in 
▼eriitj. 

Upon  the  preaent  oecaaion,  Anatoiaahow- 
•d  ample  oemonatration  of  the  Tarioos 
qnalitiea  we  have  aacribed  to  her.  The 
lapid  and  aucceaaive  victoriea  of  Bnona- 
parte,  appeared  to  her  only  the  raah  flight 
of  an  eaglet,  whoae  juvenile  audacit^r  had 
over-eatimated  the  itrength  of  hit  pinion. 
The  Imperial  Council  resolved  to  auatain 
their  diminished  force  in  Italy,  with  such 
reinforcements  as  might  enable  them  to  re- 
aaanme  the  complete  superioritj  over  the 
French,  though  at  the  risk  of  weakening 
their  armies  on  the  Rhine.  Fortune  in  that 
quarter,  though  oriT  a  various  complexion, 
had  been  on  the  whole  more  advantageous 
to  the  Attstriant  than  elsewhere,  and  seem- 
0A  to  authorize  the  detaching  considerable 
reinforcements  from  the  esstem  frontier, 
on  which  they  had  been  partially  victori- 
ous, to  Italy,  where,  since  Buonaparte  had 
descended  from  the  Alps,  they  had  been 
uniformly  unfortunate. 

Beaulieu,aged  and  unlucky,  was  no  long- 
er considered  as  a  fit  opponent  to  his  inven- 
tive, young,  and  active  adversary.  He  was 
as  full  of  displeasure,  it  is  said,  against  the 
Aulic  Council,  for  the  associates  whom 
they  had  assigned  him,  as  they  could  be 
with  him  for  his  bad  success.*    He  was  re- 


*  The  following  letter  appears  in  the  Jobrnali 
an  an  intercepted  detpatch  fron  Beaniieu  to  the 
Aulic  Ooaneil  of  War.  It  ii  periMpe  euppoeitious, 
hut  wens  worthv  of  preservation  as  exprewing  tiie 
Irritated  leelingi  with  which  the  veteran  foiieral 
was  certainly  afTucted,  whether  be  wrote  tho  lottcr 
In  quottiun  or  not.  It  will  bo  recollected,  that 
D'Argentoaa,  of  whom  be  complains,  was  the 
Oftuse  of  his  original  misfortunes  at  Monte  Notte. 
See  p.  SIO.  **  faiked  jrpa  for  a  GeaenU,  and  you 
have  sent  me  Argentoau. — I  am  quite  aware  that 
he  is  a  great  lord,  and  that  he  is  to  be  created 
Field-marshal  of  the  Empire,  to  atone  Ibr  mjr  bar- 
ing placed  him  under  arrest. — I  apprise  you  that  I 
have  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  remain- 
ing, and  that  the  French  are  sixty  thousand  stroof . 
I  apprise  you  farther,  thai  I  will  retreat  to-mor- 
row—<isst  day—  be  day  after  that— and  every  day 

siea  t3  CKbcris  itselr,  if  thejr  pursue  me  so  far. 


called,  therefore,  in  that  apecies  of  dtagme* 
which  misfortune  never  fails  to  infer,  alSd 
the  command  of  hia  remaining  forcea,  now 
drawn  back  and  secured  within  the  paaaea 
of  the  Tyrol,  waa  proviaionally  aasigned  to 
tho  veteran  Melaa. 

Meanwhile  Wurmaer,  accounted  one  of  the 
beat  of  the  Auatrian  nnerals,  waa  ordered  to 
place  himself  at  the  need  of  thirty  thouaand 
men  from  the  imperial  forces  on  the  Rhine, 
and,  traversing  the  Tyrol,  and  collecting 
what  recruits  he  could  in  that  warlike  dis- 
trict, to  assume  the  command  of  the  Aua- 
trian army,  which, expelled  from  Italy,  non^ 
lay  upon  its  frontiers,  and  might  be  auppoa- 
ed  eager  to  reaume  their  national  suprema- 
cy in  the  fertile  climates  out  of  which  they 
had  been  so  lately  driven. 

Aware  of  the  storm  which  waa  gathering, 
Buonaparte  made  ever]r  posaible  efibrt  to 
carry  Mantua  before  arrival  of  the  formida- 
ble Austrian  army,  whose  first  operation 
would  doubtless  oe  to  raise  the  siege  of 
that  important  place.  A  scheme  to  take 
the  city  and  castle  by  aurprise,  by  a  detach- 
ment which  should  pass  to  the  Seraglio^  or 
islet  on  which  Mantua  ia  situated,  by  night 
and  in  boats,  bavins  totally  failed,  Buona- 
parte was  compelled  to  open  trenches,  and 
proceed,  as  by  regular  siem.  The  Austrian 
genera].  Canto  D'Irles,  when  summoned  to 
surrender  it,  replied  that  his  orders  were  to 
defend  the  place  to  extremity.  Napoleon, 
on  hia  aide,  assembled  all  the  battering  ord- 
nance which  could  be  collected  from  the 
walls  of  the  neighbouring  cities  and  fortreas- 
es,  and  the  attack  and  defence  commenced 
in  the  most  vigorous  manner  Tin  both  sides ; 
the  French  making  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  city  before  Wurmser  should  open  his 
eampai^,  the  governor  determined  to  pro- 
tract his  resistance,  if  possible,  until  he 
was  relieved  by  the  advance  of  that  gener- 
al. But  althottg[h  red-hot  balls  were  ex- 
pended in  profusion,  and  several  desperate 
and  bloody  assaults  and  sallies  took  place, 
many  more  battles  were  to  be  fought,  and 
much  more  blood  expended,  before  Buona- 
parte was  fated  to  succeed  in  this  'impor- 
tant object  • 


My  age  gives  me  right  to  speak  out  the  iruch.^ 
Hasten  to  make  peace  on  any  conditions  whatso- 
ever.*'—JVenitear,  1796.  A)>  «9 
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Campaign  an  the  Rhint.^Oeneral  Pian.^  Warten»Ubtn  and  the  Arehdukt  CkarUt  n-- 
Hrt  before  Jourdan  and  Moreau, —  Tht  Archduke  forme  a  juneUon  with  WarteneU' 
benfond  dtfeate  Jourdan,  who  reliree^Moreau,  aUo,  makee  hie  celebrated  Retreat 
through  the  Black  Foreet-^Buonaoarte  raieee  the  eiege  q^  Mantua,  and  defeate  the 
Auetriune  at  Salo  and  Lonato. — Miebehaviour  qf  the  French  General,  VaUttej  at 
Caetiglione.'-'Lonato  taken,  with  the  fVench  Artillery,  on  3d  Auguet. — Retaken  bjf 
Maaeena  and  Augereau.-^  Singular  eecape  qf  Buonaparte  from  being  captured  at  LO' 
nato. —  Wurmeer  dtfeated  between  Lonato  <md  Caetiglione,  a$id  retreate  on  iSrent  and 
Roveredo. ^Buonaparte  reeumee  hiapoeition  b^ore  Mantua, — Effeete  qf  the  French 

•  Vietoriee  on  the  different  Italian  Statee, — Inflexibility  qf  Atutria. —  Wurmeer  recruit^ 
ed. — Battle  qf  Roveredo. — French  victorioue,  and  Maeeena  occupiee  Trent.-^Buowu 
parte  dtfeate  Wurmeer  at  Primolano^and  at  Baeeano,  Qth  September. —  Wwmeer 
Jtiee  to  Vicenxa, — Battle  qf  Areola.-^  Wmrneer  finaUy  ehut  up  within  the  walle  qf 
Mantua. 


The  reader  muBt.  of  course,  be  aware,  that 
Italy, Jhroagh  which  we  are  following  the 
victorious  career  of  Napoleon,  was  not  the 
only  scene  of  war  between  Austria,  but  that 
a  field  of  equally  strenuous  and  much  more 
doubtful  contest  was  opened  upon  the 
Jlhine,  where  the  high  military  talents  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  were  opposed  to  those  of 
Moreau  and  Jourdan,  the  French  generals. 
The  plan  which  the  Directory  had  adopt- 
ed for  the  campaign  of  1796  was  of  a  gi- 
gantic character,  and  menaced  Austria, 
their  most  powerful  enemy  upon  the  con- 
tinent, with  nothing  short  of  total  destruc- 
tion. It  was  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Car- 
not,  by  whom  it  was  formed^  and  of  Napo- 
leon and  Morepu,  by  whom  it  had  been  re- 
vised and  approved.  Under  sanction  of 
this  general  plan,  Buonaparte  regulated 
the  Italian  campaign  in  which  he  had  prov- 
ed so  successful ;  and  it  had  been  schemed, 
that  to  allow  Austria  no  breathing  space. 
Morean,  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  ana 
Mouse,  should  press  forward  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Germany,  supported  on  the  led 
by  Jourdan.  at  the  head  or  the  army  of  the 
Khine,  ana  that  both  generals  should  con- 
tinue to  advance,  until  Moreau  should  be 
in  a  position  to  communicate  with  Buona- 
parte through  the  Tyrol.  When  this  junc- 
tion of  the  whole  forces  of  France,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  ac- 
complished, it  was  Carnot's  ultimate  plan 
that  they  should  advance  upon  Vienna,  and 
dictate  peace  to  the  Emperor  under  the 
walls  of  his  capital. 

Of  this  great  project,  the  part  entrusted 
to  B«ona{wrte  was  completely  executed, 
■nd  for  some  time  the  fortune  of  war  seem- 
ed equally  auspicious  to  France  upon  the 
Rhine  as  in  Italy.  Moreau  and  Jourdan 
crossed  that  great  national  boundary  at 
Neuwied  and  ICehl,  and  moved  eastward 
through  Germany,  forming  a  connected 
front  of  more  than  sixty  leagues  In  breadth, 
until  Moreau  had  actually  crossed  the  riv- 
er Leek,  and  was  almost  touchiuff  with  his 
risht  flank  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  through 
which  he  wsa,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
campaign,  to  have  communicated  with 
Buonaparte. 

Daring  this  advance  of  tWo  hostile  ar- 
mies, amoQutinff  each  to  seventy-five  thou- 
»  faad  men,  which  ftileo  all  Gemany  with 


I  consternation,  the  Austriafi  leader,  War- 
tensleben  was  driven  from  position  to  po- 
sition by  Jourdan,  while  the  Archduke 
Charles  was  equallv  unable  to  maintain  his 
ground    before    Moreau.     The    Imperial 

Knerals  were  reduced  to  this  extremity 
the  loss  of  the  army,  consisting  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who  had 
been  detached  under  Wurmser  to  support 
the  remains  of  Beaulieu's  forces,  and  rein- 
state  the  Austrian  affairs  in  Italy,  and  who 
were  now  on  their  march  through  the  Ty 
rol  for  that  purpose.  But  the  ArchduM 
was  an  excellent  and  enterprising  officer, 
and  at  this  important  perroo  he  saved  the 
empire  of  Austria  by  a  bold  and  decided 
manceuvre.  LfCaving^  a  larae  part  of  hie  ar* 
my  to  make  head  against  Nloreau,  or  at  least 
to  keep  him  in  check,  the  Archduke  moved 
to  the  right  with,  the  rest,  so  as  to  form 
a  junction  with  Wartenaleben,  and  over- 
whelm Jourdan  with  a  local  superiority  of 
numbers,  being  the  very  principle  on  which 
the  French  themselves  achieved  so  manv 
victories.  Jourdan  was  totally  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  and  disor- 
derly retreat,  which  was^  rendered  disas- 
trous by  the  insurrection  of  the  German 
peasantry'  around  his  fugitive  army.  Mo- 
reau, also  unyble  to  maintain  himself  in  Um 
heart  of  Germany,  when  Jourdan.  wi.th  the 
army  which  covered  his  left  flank,  was  de- 
feated, was  likewise  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring,  but  conducted  his  retrograde  move- 
ment with  such  dexterity,  that  his  retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest,  where  the  Aus- 
trians  hoped  to  cut  him  00*.  has  been  al- 
ways judged  worthy  to  be  compared  to  a 
great  victory.  Such  were  the  procAdingi 
on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  interior  of  Germa- 
ny, which  must  be  kept  in  view  as  influenc- 
ing, at  first  by  the  expected  success  of  Mo* 
reau  and  Jourdan,  and  afterwards  by  their 
actual  failure,  the  movements  of  the  Ital- 
ian army. 

As  the  divisions  of  Wurmsftr's  army  be- 
nn  to  arrive  on  the  Tyrolese  district  of 
Trent,  where  the  Austrian  general  had  fised 
his  head-quarters,  Buonaparte  became  v- 

Knt,  either  that  reinforcements  should 
despatched  to  him  from  France,  or  that 
the  armies  on  the  Rhine  should  make  such 
a  movement  in  advance  towards  the  point 
when  they  mi^t  co-oper»to  with  him|  «• 
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had  been  tgreed  upon  at  anuging  the  origi* 
Bal  plan  of  the  campaign.  But  he  obtained 
BO  auccoun ;  and  taough  the  campaign  on 
the  Rhine  commenced,  as  we  have  aeooy  in 
the  month  of  June,  yet  that  period  was  too 
fate  to  afford  any  diversion  in  favour  of  Na- 
poleon, Wurmser  and  his  whole  reinforce- 
ments  being  already  either  by  that  time  ar- 
rived, or  on  the  point  of  arriving,  at  the 
place  where  they  were  to  commence  opera- 
tioBs  agninst  the  French  army  of  Italy. 

The  thunder-cloud  which  had  been  so 
long  blackening  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  seemed  now  about  to  discharge  its 
Airy.     Wi^rmser,  having  under  his  com- 
muid  perhaps  eighty  thousand  men,  was 
dKNit  to  march  firom   Trent  against  the 
French,  whose  forces,  amounting  to  scarce 
half  so  many,  were  oartly  engsi^ed  in  the 
siege  of  Mantua^  ana  partly  dispersed  in 
the  towns  and  villages  ou  the  Adige  and 
Chiese,  for  covering  the  division  of  Serru- 
rier,  which  carried  on  the  aicge.  The  Aus- 
trian veteran,  confident  in  bis  numbers,  wus 
only  aniions  so  to  regulate  his  advance,  aa 
to  derive  the  most  conclusive  consequen- 
ces from  the  victory  which  he  doubted  not 
to  obtain.    With  an  imprudence  which  the 
misfortunes  of  Beaulieu  onglit  to  hare  warn- 
ed him  against,  he  endeavoured  to  occupy 
with  the  divisions  of  his  armv  so  large  an 
eitent  of  country,  as  rendered  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  maintain  their  commonicB- 
tions  with  each  other.    This  was  particu- 
tarly  the  case  with  his  left  wing  under 
Quasdonowich,  the  Princ^  of  Reuss,  and 
General  Ocskav,  who  were  detached  down 
the  valley  of  the  river  Chiese,  with  onlcrs 
to  direct  their  march  on  Brescia.     This 
division  was  destined  to  occupy  Brescia, 
and  cutoff  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  the 
direction  of  Milan.      The  left    wing   of 
Wurmser's  army,  under  Melas,  was  to  de- 
scend the  Adige  by  both  banks  at  once,  and 
manoeuvre   on  Verona,  while  the  centre, 
commanded  by  the  Austrinn  Field-marshal 
in  person,  was  to  march  southward  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  take  pos- 
session of  Peschiera,  which  the  French  oc- 
cupied, and.  descending  the  Mincio,  re- 
lieve  the   siege  of   Msntna.    There  was 
this  radical  error  in  the  Austnan  pi  in,  that, 
by  sendinff  Quasdonowich's  division  by  the 
vallev    of  Chiese,  Wurmser  placed  the 
braaa  lake  of  Guarda,  occupied  by  a  French 
flotilla,  between  his  right  wing  and  the  rest 
of  his  army,  and  of  course  made  it  impoa- 
siblenfor  tne  centre  and  left  to  support 
Quosdonowich,  or  even  to  have  intelligence 
of  his  motions  or  his  fato. 

The  active  invention  of  Buonaparte,  sure 
as  he  was  to  be  seconded  by  the  seal  and 
^rapidity  of  the  French  army,  speedily  de- 
vised the  means  to  draw  advantage  from 
this  dislocation  of  the  Austrian  forces. 
He  resolved  not  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Wurmser  and  Melas,  but,  concentrating  his 
whole  strength,  to  march  into  the  valley  of 
Chiese,  and  avail  himself  of  the  local  su- 
periority thus  obtained,  to  attack  and  over- 
power the  Austrian  division  left  under 
Vuasdonowich,  who  was  advancing  on  Bros- 
eka,  down  the  easlera  side  of  the  lake.  For 


this  parpose  one  great  sacriftce  was  necee 
farjr.  The  plan  inevitably  involved  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Napoleon 
did  not  hesitate  to  relinquish  this  great  ob- 
ject at  whatever  loss,  as  it  was  his  uniform 
system  to  sacrifice  all  secondary  views, 
and  to  incur  all  lesser  hasards,  to  secure 
what  he  considered  as  the  main  object  of 
the  campaign.  Sermrier,  who  commanded 
the  blockading  army,  was  hsstily  ordered 
to  destroy  an  much  as  possible  of  the  can- 
non and  atores  which  nad  been  collected 
with  so  .much  oains  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  siege.  An  nundred  guns  were  abandon- 
ed  in  the  trenches,  and  Wurmser,  on  ar- 
riving at  Mantua,  found  that  Buonaparte 
had  retired  with  a  precipitation  resembling 
that  of  fear.  « 

On  the  nii^ht  of  the  31  st  July  this  opera- 
tion tooii  place,  and,  leaving  the  division 
of  Augereau  at  Borghetto.  and  that  of  Mas- 
sena  at  Peschiera,  to  protect,  while  it  was 
possible,  the  line  of  tlie  Mincio,  Buona- 
parte mailed,  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  which 
his  combinations  had  rendered  superior, 
upon  the  right  wing  of  tiie  Austrians,  which 
had  slready  directed  its  march  to  Lonato, 
near  tl>e  bottom  of  the  La^  di  Guarda,  in 
order  to  approach  the  Miucio,  and  resume 
its  communication  with  Wurmser.  But 
Buonaparte,  placed  by  tlie  celerity  of  his 
movements  between  the  two  hostile  armies, 
defeated  one  division  of  the  Austrian  risht 
at  S.ilo,  upon  the  lake,  aud  another  at  Lo- 
nato. At  the  same  time,  Augereau  and 
Masscua,  leaving  just  enough  of  men  at  their 
posts  of  Borghetto  and  Peschiera  to  main- 
tain a  respectable  defence  against  Wurm- 
ser, made  a  forced  march  to  Brescia,  wluch 
was  occupied  by  another  division  of  the 
.\u8trian  right  wing.  But  that  body,  finding  it- 
selfinsulated,  and  conceiving  that  the  whole 
French  army  wss  debouching  on  them  from 
different  points,  was  already  in  full  retreat 
towards  the  Tyrol,  from  which  it  had  ad- 
vanced with  tlie  expectation  of  turning 
Buonaparte's  flank,  and  dcstiroyina  his  re- 
treat upon  Milan.  Some  French  troops 
were  left  to  accelerate  ttieir  flight,  and  pre- 
vent their  again  making  head,  while  Alaa- 
sena  and  Augereau,  rapidly  countermarch- 
ing, returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Mincio  to 
support  their  respective  rear-guards^  which 
they  had  left  at  Borghetto  and  reschiera,  on 
the  line  of  that  river. 

They  received  intelligence,  however, 
which  induced  them  to  nalt  upon  this 
counter-march.  Both  rear-suards  had  been 
compellcMl  to  retire  from  the  line  of  the 
Mincio,  of  which  river  the  Austrians  bad 
forced  the  passage.  The  rear-guard  of 
Massena,  under  General  Pigeon,  had  fallen 
back  in  good  order,  so  as  to  occupy  Lona- 
to J  that  of  Augereau  fled  with  procipitatiun 
end  confusion,  and  failed  to  inake  a  stand 
at  Castiglionc,  which  was  occupied  by 
Austrians,  who  entrenched  themselves 
tliere.  Valette,  the  general  who  command 
ed  this  body,  was  deprived  of  his  commis- 
sion in  presence  of  his  troops  for  misbe- 
haviottr,  an  eaample  which  the  nllantry  of 
the  French  generals  renderea  eitremely 
infire^uent  in  their  service.  » 
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Wonnaer  beciuii«  now  Mrioaily  uxioiui 
tbout  the  fate  of  bis  right  wing,  tnd  de- 
termihed  to  force  a  eommunication  with 
Quaidonowich  at  all  riska.  But  he  coald 
only  attain  the  Talley  of  Chiete,  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  by  break- 
ing a  paarage  through  the  diTisiong  of  Mai- 
tena  and  Augerean.  On  the  5d  of  Auffast, 
at  break  of  day,  two  diTiatons  of  Anttnans^ 
who  had  croeaed  the  Mincio  in  parsuit  of 
Pigeon  and  Valette,  now  directed  them- 
aehres,  with  the  moat  determined  reaolutioo, 
on  the  French  troop«,  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  between  the  commander-in-chief  and 
hit  right  wing. 

The  late  rear-gnard  of  Maaaena,  which, 
by  hie  counter-march,  had  now  become  hia 
adranced-gaard,  waa  defeated,  and  Lonato, 
the  place  which  they  occupied,  waa  Ukea 
by  the  Auatriana,  with  the  French  artillery, 
and  the  general  officer  who  commanded 
them.  But  the  Aoatrian  general,  thua  far 
ftucceaaful,  fell  into  the  great  error  of  ei- 
tending  hia  Hoe  too  much  towarda  the  right, 
in  order,  doubtleaa,  if  poaaibte,  to  turn  ibe 
French  poaition  on  their  led  flank,  therebv 
the  aooner  to  open  a  communication  with 
hia  own  troopa  on  the  right  bank  of  the  La- 
go  di  Guarda,  to  force  which  had  been  hia 
principal  object  in  the  attack.  But  in  thua 
roanceuvring  he  weakened  hia  centra,  an 
error  of  which  Maaaena  inatantly  availed 
himself.  He  formed  two  atrong  columoa 
under  Augereau,  with  which  he  redeemed 
the  victory,  by  breaking  throo|^  and  di  rid- 
ing the  Auatrian  line,  and  retaking  Lonato  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  mancauTre  ia 
indeed  a  aimple  one,  and  the  aame  b^  which, 
ten  yeara  aAerwarda,  Buonaparte  gained  the 
battle  of  Anateriits  ;  but  it  requires  the  ut- 
moat  promptttodo  and  preaence  of  mind  to 
seize  the  exact  moment  for  executing  such 
a  daring  meaavre  to  advantage.  If  it  ia  but 
partially  aucceasful,  and  the  enemy  retaina 
steadiness,  it  is  very  perilous  i  since  the 
attackiotf  column,  instead  of  flanking  the 
broken  omsions  of  the  opposite  line,  may 
be  itself  flanked  by  decidea  oflicers  and  de- 
termined troops,  and  thus  experience  the 
diaaater  which  it  waa  their  object  to  occa- 
sion to  the  enemy.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  attack  on  the  centre  completely 
succeeded.  The  Austrians,  finding  fJieir 
line  cut  saunder,  and  their  flanks  pressed 
by  the  victorious  columns  of  the  French, 
fell  into  total  disorder.  Some,  who  were 
farthest  to  tho  right,  poshed  forward,  in 
hopes  to  unite  themselves  to  Qussdono- 
vrich,  and  what  they  might  find  remaining 
of  the  original  right  wing ;  but  those  were 
attacked  in  front  by  General  Soret,  who 
had  been  active  in  defeating  Qoasdonowich 
upon  the  dOth  July,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  pursued  by  another  detaehment  of 
the  French,  which  had  broken  throng  their 
centre. 

Such  wts  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  right  at 
the  bottle  of  Lonato,  while  that  of  the  left 
was  no  Ices  unfavourable.  They  were  at- 
tacked bv  Augereau  with  the  utmost  brave- 
■IT,  and  driven  from  Castiglione,  of  which 
they  had  become  masters  by  the  bad  con- 
duet  of  Valette.  Augereau  achieved  this 
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important  result  at  the  price  of  many  brave 
men's  lives  |  but  it  was  alwaya  remembered 
as  an  essential  service  by  Buonaparte,  who 
afterwards,  when  such  dignities  came  in 
use,  bestowed  on  Augereau  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Caatiglione.  After  their  defeat, 
there  can  be  nothing  imaoined  more  con 
fused  or  calamitous  than  Uie  condition  of 
the  Anatrian  divisions,  who,  having  attack- 
ed, without  resting  on  each  other,  foun 
themselves  opposed  and  finally  overwhelm- 
ed by  an  enemy  who  appearad  to  possess 
ubiquity,  simply  ft-om  faia  activity  and  pow- 
er of  combining  his  forces. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  their  lamenta- 
ble state  of  disorder  and  confusion,  resem- 
bling in  its  consequences  more  tirnn  one 
example  of  the  same  sort,  occurred  at  Lona- 
to. It  mieht,  with  any  briakneaa  of  intelli- 
gence, or  firmnesa  of  reaolntion,  have  prov- 
ed a  deciaive  advantage  to  their  arms ;  it 
was,  in  its  result,  a  humiliating  illustration, 
how  completely  the  succession  of  bad  for- 
tune had  oroken  the  spirit  of  the  Aoatrian 
aoldiera.  The  reader  can  hardly  have  for- 
gotten the  incident  at  the  battle  of  MiUeai- 
mo,  when  an  Anatrian  column  which  had 
been  led  astray,  retook,  as  if  it  were  by 
chance,  the  importan^village  of  Dego  :*  or 
the  more  recent  instance,  when  a  booy  of 
Beaulieu's  advanced-guard,  alike  unwit- 
tingly, had  nearly  made  Bnonsparte  prison- 
er m  his  quarters.!  The  present  dan^r 
arose  from  the  same  cause,  the  conftision 
and  want  of  combination  of  the  enemy  i 
and  now.  as  in  the  former  periloua  occurs 
Fences,  tne  very  same  circumstances  which 
brought  on  the  danger,  served  to  ward 
itom 

A  body  of  four  or  five  tiioussnd  Austri- 
ans, partly  composed  of  tiiose  who  had  been 
cot  ott  at  the  battle  of  Lonato,  partly  of 
stragglers  from  Qoasdonowich,  received 
information  from  the  peasantry,  that  the 
French  troops,  having  departed  in  every 
direction  to  improve  tneir  success,  had  on- 
ly left  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men  in 
the  town  of  Lonato.  The  commander  or 
the  division  resolved  instantly  to  take  poM- 
session  of  the  town,  and  thus  to  open  his 
march  to  ^e  Mincio,  |o  join  Wurmaer. 
Now,  it  happened  that  Buonaparte  himseJiQ 
coming  from  Castiglione  with  only  his  sUn 
for  protection,  had  just  enterea  Lonato. 
He  was  surprised  when  an  Austrian  officer 
was  brought  before  him  blindfolded,  as  is 
the  custom  on  such  occasions,  who  sum- 
mooed  the  French  commandant  of  Lonato 
to  surrender  to  a  superior  force  of  Austri- 
ans, who,  he  stated,  were  already  forming 
columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  place  by  ir- 
resistible  force  of  numbers.  Buonaparte, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  conect- 
ed  his  numerous  staff  around  him,  caased 
the  officer's  eyes  to  be  nnbandaged,  that  he 
might  see  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  and. 
upbraided' him  with  the  insolence  of  Which 
he  had  been  guilty,  in  bringing  a  summons 
of  surrender  to  the  French  eommander-in- 
chSef  in  the  middle  of  his  army,  ll^e  crodt- 
ulous  officer,  recognising  the  presence  of 
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Buoonpftrte,  and  believing  it  impoMible 
that  he  could  be  there,  without  at  least  a 
»ir<tng  division  of  his  army,  stanunered  out 
■n  apoloffv,  and  returned  to  persuade  his 
dispirited' commander  to  surrender  himself, 
wnd  the  four  thousand  men  and  upwards 
whom  he  commanded,  to  the  comparatively 
•mall  force  which  occupied  Lonato.  They 
grounded  their  arms  accordingly,  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  number,  and  missed  an  in- 
viting and  easy  €>pportunity  of  carrying 
Buonaparte  prisoner  to  Wurmser's  head- 
quarters. 

The  Austrian  general  himself^  whose 
■plendid  army  was  thus  destroyed  m  det  ul, 
had  been  hitherto  employed  in  revictr jd- 
ling  Mantua,  and  throwing  in  supplies  of 
every  kind ;  besides  which,  a  large  portion 
of  hu  army  had  been  detached  in  tne  vain 
pursuit  of"^  Serrurier,  and  the  troops  lately 
engaged  in  the  mwb,  who  had  retreated 
towards  Marcaria.  When  Wurmser  learn- 
ed the  disasters  of  his  right  wing,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  troojM  despatched  to 
form  a  communication  with  it,  he  sent  to 
recall  the  division  which  we  have  mention- 
ed, and  advanced  against  the  French  posi- 
tion between  Lonato  and  Caatiglione,  with 
sn  army  still  numerous,  notwithstanding 
the  reverses  which  it  had  sustained.  But 
Buonaparte  had  not  left  the  interval  unim- 
Droved.  He  had  recUled  Semirier  from 
Marcaria,  to  assail  the  left  wing  and  the 
flank  of  the  Austrian  Field-marshal.  The 
■  opening  of  Serrurier's  fire  was  a  signal  for 
a  general  attack  on  all  points  of  Wurmser's 
line.  He  was  defeated,  and  nearly  m^de 
prisoner ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  suffering 
ffreat  losses  in  the  retreat  and  pursuit,  that 
he  gained  with  difficulty  Trent  and  Kove- 
redo,  the  positions  adjacent  to  the  Tyrol, 
from  whicn  he  had  so  lately  sallied  with 
such  confidence  Of  victory.  He  had  lost 
perhaps  one  half  of  his  fine  army,  and  the 
dnlv  consolation  which  remained  was,  that 
he  Dad  thrown  supplies  into  the  fortress  of 
Mantua.  His  troops  also  no  longer  had  the 
masculine  confidence  which*  is  necessary 
to  success  in  war.  They  were  no  longer 
proud  of  themselves  and  of  their  command- 
ers; and  those,  especially,  who  had  sus- 
tained so  many  losses  under  Beaulieu^ 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  do  their  duty, 
in  circumstances  where  it  seemed  that 
Destiny  iuelf  was  fighting  against  them. 

The  Austrians  are  supposed  to  have  lost 
nearly  forty  thousand  men  in  tliese  disas- 
trous battles.  The  French  must  have  at 
least  suffered  the  loss  of  one  fourth  of  the 
number,  though  Buonaparte  confesses  only 
to  seven  thousand  men;  and  their  army, 
desperately  fstigaed  by  so  many  marches, 
•ucb  constant  fighting,  and  the  hardships 
of  H  campaign,  where  even  the  general  for 
eeven  days  never  laid  aside  his  clothes,  or 
took  any  regular  repose,  required  some 
time  to  recover  their  physical  stiength. 

Meantime,  Napoleon  resumed  his  posi- 
tion before  Mantua ;  but  the  watat  of  bat- 
tering cannon,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  unhealthy  heats  of  Autumn,  amid  lakes 
•nd  inundations,  besides  the  great  chance 
of  «E  seoood  attack  on  the  part  of  Wurmser, 


induced  him  to  limit  his  measures  to  a  aim 
pie  blockade,  which,  however,  was  so  strict 
as  to  retain  toe  garrison  within  the  walls  of 
the  place,  and  cut  them  off  even  from  the 
islet  called  the  Seraglio. 

The  events  of  this  hurried  campaign 
threw  light  on  the  feelings  of  the  different 
states  of  luly  Lombardy  in  general  re- 
mained quiet,  and  the  citixens  of  Milaa 
seemed  so  well  affected  to  the  French, 
that  Buonaparte,  after  the  victory  of  Caa- 
tifflione,  returned  them  his  thanks  in  name 
of  the  Republic.  But  at  Pavia,  and  else* 
where,  a  very  opposite  disposition  wae 
evinced  :  and  at  Ferrara,  the  Cardinal  Mat- 
tei,  Arcobishop  of  that  town,  mado  some 
progress  in  exciting  an  insurrection.  Hie 
apology,  when  introduced  to  Buonaparte's 
presence  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  consist- 
ed in  uttering  the  single  word,  Peeeatn  \ 
and  Napoleon,  soothed  by  his  submissionu 
imposea  no  punishment  on  him  for  his  of- 
fence, but,  on  the  contrary,  used  his  me- 
diation in  some  negotiations  with  Uie  court 
oi*  Rome.  Yet  though  the  Bishop  of  Fe^* 
rara,  overawed  and  despised,  was  permitted 
to  escape,  the  conduct  of  his  superior,  the 
Pope,  who  had  shown  vacillation  in  his 
purposes  of  submission  when  he  hesrd  of 
the  temporary  raising  of  the  siege  of  Man- 
tua, wss  carefully  noted  and  remembered 
for  animadversion,  when  a  suitable  moment 
should  occur. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  during  these 
campaigns,  than  the  inflexibility  of  Austria, 
which,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress by  the  advance  of  Moreau  and  Jour- 
dan  into  her  territories,  stood  neverthelesi 
on  the  defensive  at  eyery  point,  and  Inr  ex- 
traordinary exertions  again  recruited  Wurm- 
ser with  fresh  troops,  to  the  amount  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men ;  which  reinforcement  ena^ 
bled  that  general,  though  under  no  more 
propitious  star,  again  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive, by  advancing  from  the  Tyrol.  Wurm- 
ser, with  less  confidence  than  before,  hop. 
ed  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Mantua  a  second 
time,  and  at  a  less  desperate  cost,  bv  mov- 
ing from  Trent  towards  Mantua,  through 
the  defiles  formed  by  the  river  Brenta. 
This  manoBUvre  he  proposed  to  execute  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  while  he  left  twenty 
thousand,  under  General  Davidowich,  in  a 
s^ong  position  at  or  near  Roveredo.  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  Tyrol ;  an  invasion 
of  which  district,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
must  have  added  much  to  the  general  panic 
which  already  astounded  Germany,  from 
the  apprehended  advance  of  Moreau  and 
Jourdan  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Buonaparte  penetrated  the  design  of  the 
veteran  general,  and  suffered  him  without 
disturbance  to  march  towards  Bsssano,  up- 
on the  Brenta,  in  order  to  occupy  the  line 
of  operations  on  which  he  intended  to  ma- 
nceuvre,  with  the  secret  intention  that  he 
would  himself  assume  the  offensive,  and 
overwhelm  Davidowich  as  soon  as  the  dis> 
tonce  .betwixt  them  precluded  a  communi 
cation  betwixt  that  TOneral  and  Wurmser 
He  left  General  Kilmaine,  an  ofllicer  ol 
Irish  extraction  in  whom  he  reposed  confi- 
dence, with  about  three  thousand  men,  to 
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coTer  Um  neg«  of  Mantua,  by  potting  him- 
self under  tlie  wnlle  of  Verona,  wltiJe,  con- 
oentntinga  strong  body  of  foreea,  Napole- 
on.marched  upon  tlie  town  of  Roreredo. 
•itoated  in  U10  valiey  of  the  Adige,  and 
haWng  in  il>  rear  the  strong  poaition  of  Gal- 
liano. The  town  is  situated  on  the  high 
road  to  Trent,  and  Daridowich  lay  there 
with  twenty-five  thousand  Anstrians,  in- 
tended to  protect  the  Tyrol,  while  Warm- 
oer  moved  down  the  Bienta,  which  runs  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  Adige,  but  at 
about  thirty  miles'  distsnce,  so  that  no 
communication  for  mutual  support  could 
take  place  between  Wurmser  and  his  lieu- 
tenant-general. It  was  upon  Davidowich 
that  Buonaparte  first  mesnt  to  pour  his 
thunder. 

The  battle  of  RoTeredo,  fought  upon  the 
fourth  of  September,  was  one  of  that  great 
general'a  splendid  daya.  Before  he  could 
approach  tne  town,  one  of  his  divisions 
hsd  to  force  the  strongly  entrenched  camp 
of  Mori,  where  the  enemy  made  a  despe- 
rate defence.  Another  attacked  the  Aus- 
rians  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Adige, 
<for  the  action  took  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,)  until  the  enemy  at  length  re- 
treated, still  fighting  desperately.  Napo- 
leon aent  his  mers  to  General  Dubois,  to 
charge  with  thefirat  resiment  of  hnaaars — 
he  did  so,  and  broke  the  enemy,  but  fell 
mortally  wounded  with  three  halls.  "  I 
die/'  he  said,  **  for  the  Republic— bring  me 
but  tidings  that  the  victory  is  certain." 

The  retreating  enemy  were  driven  through 
the  town  of  Roveredo,  without  having  it  In 
their  power  to  make  a  atand.  The  extreme 
strength  of  the  position  of  Galliano  aeemed 
to  afford  them  rallying  ground.  The  Adige 
IS  there  bordered  by  precipitous  mountains, 
approaching  ao  near  ita  course,  as  only  to 
leave  a  pass  of  forty  toises  breaath  between 
the  river  and  the  precipice,  which  opening 
was  defended  by  a  village,  a  castle,  and  a 
atrong  defenitve  wall  resting  upon  the  rock, 
all  well  garnished  with  artillery.  The 
French,  in  their  enthusiasm  of  victory,  could 
not  be  stopped  even  bv  these  outacles. 
Eight  pieces  of  light  artillery  were  brought 
forward,  under  cover  of  which  the  infantry 
charged  and  carried  this  strong  position ;  so 
little  do  natural  advantages  avail  when  the 
minds  of  the  assailants  are  influenced  with 
an  opinion  that  they  are  irresistible,  and 
those  of  the  defenders  are  depressed  by  a 
uniform  and  uninterrupted  courae  of  defeat. 
Six  or  seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  fifteen 
pieces  of  cannon  captured,  were  the  fruita 
of  this  splendid  victory ;  and  Massena  the 
-next  morning  took  possoasion  of  Trent  in 
the  Tyiol,  so  long  the  strong-hold  where 
Wurmser  had  maintained  bis  head-quarters. 

The  wrecks  of  Davidewich's  army  fled 
deeper  into  the  Tyrol,  and  took  up  their 
position  at  Laviaa,  a  small  village  on  a  riv- 
er of  a  similar  name,  about  three  leaguea  to 
the  northward  of  Trent,  and  siteated  in  the 
principal  road  which  communicatea  with 
Brixen  and  Inspmck.  Buonaparte  instant- 
ly pursued  them  with  a  division  of  his  army, 
rommanded  by  Vanbois,  and  passed  the  La^ 
visa  with    hia   cavalry,  while  the  enemy 


wore  nmnsed  with  an  aiaault  upon  the 
bridge.  Thus  he  drove  them  from  their  po- 
sition, which,  being  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  chief  defllea  of  the  Tyrol,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  secure,  and  it  was  occupied  no- 
cordin^y  by  Vaubois  with  his  victorious 
division* 

Bttonsparto,  in  consequence  of  his  pres- 
ent condition,  became  desirous  to  concili-* 
ate  the  martial  inhabitanta  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
published  a  proclamation,  in  whico  he  ex- 
horted them  to  lay  down  tneir  arma,  and  ro- 
torn  to  their  homes :  assuring  them  of  pro- 
tection against  militsry  vimenee,  sna  If^ 
bourinff  to  convince  them,  that  Uiey  had 
themselvea  no  interest  in  the  war,  which  he 
waged  against  the  Emperor  end  his  govern- 
ment, but  not  against  his  subjects.  That 
his  conduct  might  sppear  to  be  of  a  piece 
with  his  reasoning,  Nspoleon  issued  sn 
edict,  disuniting  the  principslity  of  Trent 
from  the  German  empire,  and  annexing  it 
in  point  of  sovereignity  to  the  French  Re- 
puolic,  while  he  intrusted,  or  seemed  to  in- 
trust, the  inhabitanta  themaelves,  with  the 
power  of  administering  their  own  laws  and 
government. 

Bounties  which  depended  on  the  gift  of 
an  armed  enemy,  appeared  very  suspicious 
to  the  Tyrolese,  who  were  aware  that  in 
fact  the  order  of  a  French  ofiicer  would  be 
more  effectual  law,  whenever  that  nation 
had  the  power,  than  that  of  any  administra- 
tor of  civil  affairs  whom  they  mig^t  themr 
selves  be  permitted  to  choose.  As  for  the 
proclamation,  the  French  general  mi^t  as 
well  have  wasted  hia  eloquence  on  the  rocks 
of  the  country.  The  Tyrol,  one  of  the 
earliest  possossions  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, had  Deen  uniformly  governed  by  thoae 
princes  with  strict  respect  to  the  pnvilegee 
of  die  inhabitanto,  who  were  poasessed  al- 
ready of  complete  peraonal  freedom.  Se* 
cured  in  all  the  immanitiea  which  were 
necessary  for  their  comfort,  these  sagacious 
peasants  saw  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
hand  of  a  stranger  general,  excepting  what 
Buonaparte  himselfbaa  termed,  thoee  vex- 
ations necessarily  annexed  to  a  country 
which  becomes  the  seat  of  war.  and  which, 
in  more  full  detail,  include  whatever  the 
avarice  of  the  general,  the  necessities  of 
the  soldiers,  not  to  mention  the*^  mote  vio- 
lent outrage  of  marauders  and  plunderers, 
may  choose  to  exact  from  the  inhabitants. 
But,  besides  this  prudent  calculation  of 
consequences,  the  Tyrolese  felt  the  gener- 
ous spirit  of  national  independence,  and  re- 
solved that  their  mountains  shoulu  not  be 
dishonoured  by  the  march  Of  an  armed  en-)- 
my,  if  the  unerring  rifle-guns  of  their  chil- 
dren were  sble  to  protect  their  native  soil 
from  such  indignity.  Every  mode  of  re- 
sistance was  prepared  \  and  it  was  then  that 
those  piles  of  rocks,  stones,  and  trunks  nf 
trees,  were  collected  on  the  Teree  of  the 
precipices  which  line  the  valley  of  the  Ino, 
and  other  pasaes  of  the  T^i^lt  but  which 
remained  in  grim  repose  till  lolled  dowu,  to 
the  utter  annihilation  of  the  French  and 
Bavarian  invaders  in  1809.  under  the  dtree- 
tiona  of  the  valiant  Hoffer  and  his  {iOm^ 
panions  in  arms. 
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Mora  •ace«Mfiil  with  tli«  •werd  tkaa  die 

Kn,  Bnonapcrte  bad  no  ooonor  diipotod  of 
iTidovricb  and  hia  army,  than  be  began 


ht«  operationa  agaioat  Wamaer  hinaeir, 
who  had  by  thia  time  leaned  the  total  de- 
feat of  bU  aebordinate  diviiioa,  and  that 
the  French  were  poaaeaaed  of  Trent.  The 
Auatrim  Field-marahal  inmedialely  con- 
cieved  that  the  Franch  general,  in  conee- 
quencf  of  hia  aaoceaaea,  would  be  diapoe- 
ed  to  leave  Italy  behind,  and  advance  to  In- 
aprnck,  in  order  to  eommnnicate  with  the 
armiea  of  Moraaa  and  Jonrdan,  which  wera 
BOW  on  the  ftiU  advance  into  Germany. 
Instead,  tberafore,  of  ranouncing  hia  own 
acheme  of  relieving  Mantoa,  Wunnaer 
thought  the  time  fhvovrable  for  carrying  it 


into  izecntion ;  and  in  place  of  falling  back 
with  hia  army  on  Frioli,  and  thna  keeping 
c»pen  hia  communication  with  Vienna,  he 
committed  the  great  error  of  involving  him- 
aelf  atill  deeper  in  the  Italian  paaaea  to  the 
aouthwnrd,  by  an  attempt,  with  a  diminished 
force,  to  execute  a  purpoae,  which  be  had 
been  nnable  to  aecompliah  when  bia  army 
waa  double  the  atrength  of  the  French. 
With  this  ill-choaen  plan,  he  detached  Me- 
taroa  with  a  diviaion  of  hia  foreea,  to  ma- 
RCDuvre  on  Verona,  where,  as  we  have  aeon, 
Buonaparte  bad  stationed  Kilmaine,  to  cov- 
er the  siege,  or  rather  the  blockade,  of 
Mantua.  Meiaroe  deported  accordingly, 
and  leaving  Wurmaer  at  Baasano  on  the 
Brenta,  marched  aovth-weatward  towards 
the  collateral  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  at- 
tacked Kilmaine.  wno,  bv  drawing  hia  men 
nnder  cover  of  tlie  fVMtiacationa  or  Verona, 
Aade  a  resolute  defence.  The  Austrian 
genera],  finding  it  impeoeible  to  carrv  the 
pc'aee  by  a  coup-de-main,  waa  meditating  to 
cross  the  Adige,  when  he  waa  recalled  by 
the  most  urgent  commands  to  rejoin  Wurm- 
aer with  all  possible  despatch. 

As  soon  ss  Buonaparte  learned  thia  new 
separation  of  Wurmaer  ftom  a  large  diviaion 
of  his  army,  be  anticipated  the  peaaibility 
of  defeating  the  Field-marshal  faimaelf, 
drivioff  him  Rom  hia  poaition  at  Bwaano, 
«id  or  consequence,  cutting  off  at  his  leis- 
ure the  division  of  Mexaros,  which  had  ad- 
vanced Bo  far  to  the  southward  as  effectu* 
ally  to  corapromibe  its  salhtjr. 

To  execute  this  plan  required  the  utmost 
rapidity  of  movement ;  for,  should  Wurmser 
learn  that  Buonaparte  was  advancing  to- 
wards Bassantk,  in  time  to  recall  Mesaros, 
he  might  present  a  front  too  numerous  to 
be  attacited  with  hope  of  success.  There 
aie  twenty  leagues'  diatanee  betwixt  Trent 
and  Baasano,  and  that  ground  was  to  he 
traversed  by  means  of  verv  difficult  roads, 
in  the  space  of  two  days  at  farthest  But  it 
was  in  such  circumitanccs  that  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  trinmohed,  through  the  enthu- 
-aiastic  power  whicii  he  possessed  over  the 
soldiery,  and  by  which  he  could  urse  them 
to  fte  moat  incredible  exertions.  He  left 
Tr«nt  on  the  6th  September  at  break  of 
day,  and  reached,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, Borgo  di  Val  Lug[ano,  a  march  of  ten 
French  leaguea.  A  similar  forced  march  of 
ive  leagues  and  upwards,  brought  him  up 


with   Wnrmaer's    advan< 
waa  atroocly  posted  at  Pi 
effect  of  the  aoi 


need^iuard, 
rimohao. 


which 


The  elfect'of  the  aorpriae.  and  the  im- 
petnooity  of  the  Franch  attack,  snnnouitfed 
all  the  advantagea  of  poaitieA^  The  A«a* 
trian  doable  linee  wera  peaelFated  by  n 
charge  of  thrae  Franoh  eolumna— the  cav 
airy  occspied  the  hi|^  raed,  and  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retraat  on  Baaaan^^in  a  word, 
Wurmaer'a  vanguard  waa  totally  destroyed, 
and  mora  than  foor  thouaand  meb  laid  down 
their  arma.  From  Primolano  the  Franch, 
dislodgiuff  whatever  enemies  they  encoun* 
terad,  advanced  to  Ciamone,  a  village, 
wliere  a  river  of  the  aame  name  unites  with 
the  BrenU.  Thera  they  halted,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  ;  and  on  that  evening  no  senti* 
nel  in  the  army  endured  mora  privationa 
than  Napoleon  himself,  who  took  up  his 
qoartera  for  the  night  Without  either  staff* 
oliicera  or  bagga^,  and  waa  ^ad  to  accept 
a  ahara  of  a  prtvato  aoldier's  ration  of 
brand,  of  whien  the  poor  ibllow  lived  to 
ramtnd  his  general  when  he  was  become 
Emperor. 

Cismcme  is  only  about  four  le^ues  from 
Bassono,  and  Wurmaer  hoard  with  alarm, 
that  the  Franch  leader,  whom  be  conceiveo 
to  be  already  decplv  engaged  in  the  Tyro- 
leae  passes,  had  destroyed  bis  vansuard, 
and  waa  menacing  his  own  position.  It  was 
under  this  alarm  that  he  deroatcbed  ex- 
presses, as  alraadv  mentioneo,  to  recall 
Afexaros  and  .his  division.  But  it  waa  too 
late ;  for  thai  oeaeral  was  under  the  walls 
of  Verona,  nign  fifteen  leagues  from  Wurm- 
«  Bur's  position,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  Sep* 
tember,  when  the  Franch  armv  was  at 
Ciamone,  witbin  a  tbird  jjMrt  of  thai  dia* 
tance.  The  utmost  exertionn  of  Mesaroe 
oould  only  bring  his  division  as  far  as 
MontebeUo,  upon  the  8th  September,  when 
the  battle  of  Baaaano  aeemed  to  decide 
the  fate  of  hia  unfortunate  commander-in- 
chief. 

Thia  victory  was  ss  decisive  ss  snv  which 
Buonaparte  had  hitherto  obtained.  The 
village  of  Sslagna  was  first  carried  by  main 
force,  and  then  the  Franch  army,  continu- 
ing to  descend  the  defiles  of  the  Branta, 
attacked  Wurmser's  main  body,  which  atill 
lay  under  bis  own  command  in  the  town  of 
Bassano.  Augeraau  penetrated  into  the 
town  upon  the  right,  Maaaena  upon  the  left 
They  bora  down  all  oppoaition,  and  seixed 
the  cannon  by  which  the  bridge  waa  defend- 
ed, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian 
(penadien,  charged  with  the  doty  of  protect- 
ing Wurmaer  and  hia  staff,  who  wera  new 
in  absolute  flight 

The  Field-marshsl  himself,  i^^ith  the  mil- 
itary chest  of  his  army,  nearly  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franch ;  and  toough  he  es- 
caped for  the  time,  it  waa  alter  an  almoat 
general  diapersion  of  his  troops.  Six  thott»> 
sand  Attstnana  anrrandered  to  Buonaparte  & 
Quasdpnowich,  with  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  efibcted  a  retreat  to  the  northeast, 
and  gained  Friuli  &  while  Wurmaer  himaelf, 
finding  it  impossiole  to  escape  otherwise, 
fled  to  Vicenxa  in  the  opposite  diractioa, 
and  there  united  the  acattered  forces  whieb 
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•titt  foUowttd  liim,  witb  Che  divuion  of 
Mmskm.  When  this  joactton  was  ae- 
«ompHtli*d,  the  aged  Blanhal  had  itUl  the 
^ominaiid  of  about  tUteen  thousand  men, 
•out  of  aiitf  thousand,  with  whom  be  had, 
eearce  a  week  before,  commenced  the  cam- 
paign. The  material  part  of  his  army ,  (pina, 
wagons,  and  baggage,  was  all  lost— his  re- 
treat upon  the  hereditary  sUtes  of  Austria 
was  entirely  cut  off— the  flower  of  his  army 
was  destroyed'— courage  and  confidence 
were  gone— theie  seemed  no  remedy  but 
that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms  to  the 
jouthfol  cononeror  br  whoso  forces  he  was 
now  sunounoed  on  all  sides,  without,  as  it 
appeared,  any  possibility  of  extricating  him- 
self. But  Fate  itself  seemed  to  take  some 
tardy  compasaiott  on  this  ▼enerable  and  sal- 
lant  veteran,  and  not  only  adjourned  nis 
final  fall,  but  CTen  ffranted  him  leave  to 
gather  some  brief-dated  laurels,  as  the 
priests  of  old  were  wont  to  garland  their 
victims  before  the  final  sacrifice. 
Surrounded  by  daaurers,  and  cut  off  from 

S  other  retreat,  Wurmser  formed  the 
ant  determination  to  throw  himself  and 
remaining  forces  into  Mantua,  and 
•hare  the  fate  of  the  beleagured  fortress 
which  he  had  vainly  striven  to  relieve.  But 
to  execute  thia  purpose  it  was  necessa^  to 
erase  the  Adige,  nor  was  it  evy  to  say  bow 
thia  was  to  be  accomplished.  Verona,  one 
point  of  passage,  was  defended  by  Kilmaine, 
who  hao  already  r^ulsed  Mezaros.  Leg- 
nago,  where  there  was  a  bridge,  was  also 
carrisoned  by  the  French;  and  Wurmser 
nad  loot  his  bridge  of  pontoons  at  the  battle 
of  Baasano.  At  the  Village  of  Albsrado, 
however,  there  was  an  established  ferry, 
totally  insufficient  for  passing  over  so  con- 
aidevble  a  force  with  the  necessary  de- 
•patch,  but  which  Wurmser  used  for  the 
pmrpoee  of  sending  across  two  sc^uadrons 
^  cavalry,  in  Older  to  reconnoitre  .the 
blockade  of  Mantua,  and  the  facilities  which 
might  present  themselves  for  accomplish- 
ing a  retreat  on  that  fortress.  This  precau- 
tion proved  for  the  time  the  salvation  of 
Wurmser,  and  what  remained  of  his  army. 
Fortune,  which  has  such  influence  to 
warlike  affairs,  had  so  oidered  it,  that  Kil- 
maine,  apprehending  that  Wurmser  would 
attempt  to  forae  a  passage  at  Verona,  and 
desirous  to  improve  hia  means  of  resistance 

2 gainst  so  ^reat  a-force,  had  sent  orders  that 
e  nrrisoa  of  four  hundred  men  who  guard- 
ed tne  bridge  at  Legnago  should  join  nim  at 
Verona,  and  that  an  equal  number  should 
be  detached  from  the  blockade  of  Mantua, 
to  supply  their  place  on  the  Lower  Adige. 
The  former  part  ot  his  command  bad  been 
obeyed,  and  the  garrison  of  Legnago  were 
OR  their  mareh  for  Verona.  But  the  relief 
which  was  designed  to  occupy  their  post, 
though  on  their  way  to  Legnago,  had  not 
vet  arrived.  The  Austrian  cavalry,  who 
nad  nsssed  over  at  Albarado,  encountering 
this  Dody  on  its  march  from  the  vicinity  of 
Mantua,  attacked  them  with  spirit,  and  sa^ 
bred  a  good  many.  The  commander  of  the 
French  battalion,  confounded  at  this  ap- 
peaiance,  concluded  that  the  whole  Aos- 
triaa  vmjMi  fuaod  the  rig^t  bank  of  the 


Adige,  and  tbst  he  should  necessarilvbe 
cut  off  if  he  prosecuted  his  march  to  Leg- 
nago. Thus  the  passage  at  that  place  was 
left  altogether  undefended  ;  and  Wurmser, 
apprised  of  this  unhoped-for  chance  of  ea* 
cape,  occupied  the  village,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  bridge. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  meantime,  bavins 
moved  from  Bassano  to  Areola  in  puxauit 
of  the  defeated  enemy,  learned  at  tne  lat- 
ter place  that  Wurmser  still  lingered  at 
Legnsgo,  perliaps  to  grant  his  troops  some 
indisnensable  repose,  perhaps  to  watch 
wbedier  it  might  be  even  vet  possible  to 
give  the  slip  to  the  Frencn  divisions  by 
which  be  was  surrounded,  and  bv  a  rapid 
march  back  upon  Padua,  to  regain  nis  com- 
munication with  the  Austrian  territories, 
instead  of  inclosing  himself  in  Mantua. 
Buonaparte  hastened  to  avail  himself  of 
these  moments  of  indecision.  Aagereau 
was  ordered  to  march  upon  Legnsgo  by  the 
road  from  Padua,  so  as  to  cut  off  any  possi- 
bility of  Wurmser's  retreat  in  that  direo^ 
tion  $  while  Mossena's  division  was  thrown 
across  the  Adige  by  a  ferry  at  Ronco,  to 
strengthen  General  Kilmaine,  who  had  al- 
ready occupied  the  line  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Molinella,  which  intersects  the 
country  between  Lognago  and  Mantua.  If 
this  position  could  be  made  good,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  Austrian  general,  una- 
ble to  reach  Maatua,  or  to  maintain  himself 
at  Legnaso,  must  even  yet  surrender  him- 
self and  nis  army. 

On  the  12th  September,  Wurmser  began 
his  mareh.  He  was  first  opposed  at  Ccrea, 
where  Morat  and  Pigeon  had  united  their 
forces.  But  Wurmser  made  his  disposi- 
tions, and  attacked  with  a  fury  which  swept 
out  of  the  way  both  the  cavalry  and  infantnr 
of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  poasession  of 
the  village.  In  the  heat  of  the  akirmiah, 
and  juat  when  the  French  were  giving  way, 
Buonaparte  himself  entered  Cores,  with 
the  ptlrpose  of  personally  superintending 
the  oispositions  made  for  interoepting  the 
retreat  of  Wurmser,  when,  but  for  the 
speed  of  his  horse,  he  had  nearly  fallen  as  a 
prisoner  into  the  Lands  of  the  general  whoso 
destruction  he  was  labouring  to  insure. 
Wurmser  arrived  on  the  spot  a  few  minutee 
afrerwards,  and  gave  orders  for  a  pursuit  in 
every  direction;  commanding,  however, 
that  the  French  general  should,  if  possible, 
be  taken  altve^^  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances worthy  of  remark,  since  it  author- 
ised the  Austrian  general  for  the  moment 
to  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  him,  who,  be- 
fore and  after,  was  the  master  of  his  des* 
tiny. 

Having  again  missed  this  great  prize. 
Wurmser  continued  his  march  all  night, 
and  tuminff  aside  from  the  peat  road,  where 
the  blockading  army  had  taken  measures  to 
intercept  him,  he  surprised  a  small  bridoe 
over  the  Molinella,  at  a  village  called  Viua 
Impenta,  by  which  he  eluded  encountering 
the  forees  of  Kilmaine.  A  body  of  French 
horse,  sent  to  impede  his  progress,  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Austrian  cavalnr.  On  tire 
14th,  Wurmser  obtained  a  similar  succese 
at  Castel-Dui,  where  his  cuirasaiem  do^ 
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■trojed  a  bodj  of  French  Inftatry;  and 
IwTmg  BOW  Torcod  hinMOlf  ^nto  a  comniiini- 
eatioB  with  Maataft,  he  eneamped  between 
the  anbarb  of  Saint  George  and  the  citadel, 
and  endeavoured  to  keep  open  the  com- 
unnication-  with  the  countiy,  for  the  por- 
poae  of  obtaining  a  rapply  of  foMgeand 
proTiaiont. 

But  it  waa  not  Bnonaperte'a  intention  to 
leave  him  nndialnrbed  in  ao  commodioua  a 
poaitimi.  Having  receivei!  the  aurreiider 
of  an  Aoatrian  corpa  which  waa  left  in  Porto 
Legnago^  and  gleaned  np  rach  other  rem- 
nanta  of  Wurmier'a  army  aa  ooald  not  ac- 
ooinpany  their  general  in  hia  mpid  march 
to  Mantua,  he  reaolved  once  more  to  force 
hit  way  into  the  iaiea  of  the  Seraglio,  upon 
which  Mantua  ia  built,  and  confine  the  ne- 
aieged  within  the  waihi  of  their  garriaon. 
On  the  .15th,  after  a  very  aevere  and  bloody 
action,  the  r  rench  obtained  poaaeaaion  of 
the  auburb  of  Saint  George,  and  the  cita- 
del termed  La  Favorite,  and  a  long  aeriea 
of  aevere  aaUiea  and  attacka  took  place, 
which,  although  sallantly  fought  by  the 
Auatnaz*.  generally  tended  to  their  diaad- 
vantage,  ao  titat  they  vr^re  finally  again 
blockaded  within  the  walla  of  the  city  and 
caatle. 

The  woea  of  war  now  appeared  among 
them  in  a  different  and  even  more  hideoua 
Ibrm  than  when  inflicted  with  the  aword 
■lone.    When  Wornwer  threw  himaelf  in- 


to Mantaa,  the  garriaoa  might  nmotint  t« 
twenty-eix  thooaand  men  j  yet  ere  October 
waa  far  advanced,  there  were  little  aLov« 
the  half  of  the  number  fit  for  aenrico. 
There  were  nearW  nine  tfaouaand  nick  im 
the  hoapitala,— infectiooa  diaea«ea,  priva^ 
tiona  or  every  kind,  and  the  unhealtay  air 
of  the  lakea  and  marabea  with  which  they 
were  aurrounded,  had  cut  off  the  remainder 
The  French  alao  had  loat  great  numbera  j 
but  the  conquerora  could  reckon  up  their 
victoriea,  and  forget  the  price  at  which 
they  had  been  purchaaed. 

It  waa  a  proud  vaunt,  and  a  cure  in  itself 
for  many  loaaea,  that  the  miniater  of  War 
bad  aright  to  make  the  following  apecch  to 
the  Directory,  at  the  formftl  introduction  of 
Marmont,  then  aid-de-camp  of  Buooaparte, 
and  commiasioned  to  preaent  on  hia  part 
the  coloura  and  atandanla  taken  from  th« 
enemy : — **  In  the  course  of  a  atnffle  cam* 
(Mign,"  he  truly  aaid,  "  Italy  had  been  en- 
tirely conquered — three  large  armiea  had 
been  entirely  deatroyed— more  than  fifty 
atand  of  coloura  had  been  taken  by  the  vie* 
tors — fort^  thonaand  Anatriana  'had  kid 
down  their  arma— and,  what  waa  not  the 
leaat  aurpriaiog  part  of  tfie  whole,  theao 
deeda  had  been  accompliahed  by  an  army 
of  only  thirty  thouaand  Frenchmen,  com- 
manded by  a  general  acaice  twenty-aii  yeara 
old." 


ConimrnniilcilwUhfVwict.— CHffCMlttiMlioii  ^  Bwmaparte  in  iUdy  tU  AUperi- 
oil.— TAt  Auatrian  Gtfurat  Ahfinzi  plaetd  aitke  head  <ef  a  new  army.— VorioM 
CanittU,  aUended  wUk  n0  d*ei9i»t  ruuii,^Wmd  ftf  €oneni  among  the  i^itsfrjan 
OentrQlM.^FYtn€h  Armg  b9gim  io  murmtir.— fVaC  BaUU  qf  Arcofa.'^NapoUom  in 
ftnonai  dtmrtr.-^No  deeiaivi  rmM.~-Ste&nd  BaUU  qf  Areoia^TTkt  Frtmek  vtcto- 
riowt.—Freah  tomf  qf  eoncerf  amour  tki  Atutrian  GeneraU.-^atntrol  vinot  qf 
MUiimy  mm! Poiillical  AmmB.qfUr  tkt  emtehmim <tf  ihtfomlkiUMan  Campmgn. 
^Amiria  Commence  nJI^A  Campaigft—^tU  Aot  noi  frofit*d  km  «M<W«iic«.~Ba<fDi 
qf  RivoU,  and  vieiory  <if  ike  Fnneh.^Furiher  nitet$^  ai  La  Aworite.— #>vncA 
funin  ikeir  lott  ground  in  Itaty.—aurrendf  qf  Mantua-^Maiantw  qf  Napoitan*$ 
CfinnotO^, 


About  thia  period  the  re-union  of  Corai- 
ca  with  France  took  place.  Buonaparte  con- 
tributed to  thia  change  in  the  political  re- 
lationa  of  hia  native  country  indirectly,  in 
part  by  the  high  pride  ^Irhieh  hia  country- 
men mnat  have  originally  taken  in  hia 
apiendid  career ;  and  he  aid  ao  more  im- 
mediately, by  aeiiing  the  town  and  port  of 
Leghorn,  and  aaaiating  thoae  Coraicana, 
who  had  been  eiiled  b^  the  Engliah  part^r, 
to  retui^i  to  their  native  iaiand.  He  inti- 
mated the  event  to  the  Directory,  and  atat- 
cd  that  he  bod  appointed  Gentili,  the  prin- 
cipal partisan,  of  tne  French,  to  govern  the 
ialandf  proviaionall^ ;  and  that  the  Com- 
miaaioner  Salicetti  waa  to*  aist  aail  for  the 
purpoae  of  making  other  neceaaarv  arrange- 
menta.  The  communication  ia  coldly  made, 
nor  doea  Buonaparte'a  love  of  hia  birth- 
plice  Induce  him  to  expatiate  upon  its  im- 
portance, althongh  the  Directorv  afterwards 
made  the  acqniaition  of  that  iaiand  a  great 
theme  of  exultatioB.    But  hia  deatinee  had 


called  him  to  too  high  an  elevation  to  pei^ 
mit  hia  diatinguiabinff  tiie  obaeure  blot 
which  he  had  ariaen  from  originally.  Ho 
waa  like  the  young  lion,  who,  while  he  ia 
acattering  the  heraa  and  deatroying  th6 
huntera,  thinka  little  of  the  foreat-oave  ia 
which  he  firat  aaw  the  light.* 


•  Wo  haw  Mud  (p.  900)  that  Daonaparta  i 
disllnguiahed  hia  OAtire  country  after  hii  high 
exaltation,  and  did  not  of  eoum  pomeira  the  aflae- 
tion  of  the  tnhabitanta  in  a  irtrong  degree.  But 
in  hie  Memoiri  white  at  8t.  Helena,  be  ««•■  a 
•ketch  of  the  feofraphical  deacriptioo  and  hlctory 
of  Coreioa,  and  eoffseate  aeeeffai  plana  Ibr  civiliaor 
tioo  of  hia  count ryaion,— one  of  which,  the  depriv- 
inc  then  of  the  arnM  whieh  they  conetantly  wear, 
naifht  be  prudent  were  K  nracticable,  but  certainly 
would  be  highly  nnpaiaUble.  There  b  an  odd  ob- 
aervatioo, «« that  the  Crown  of  Cbreiea  maat  oo  tha 
temporary  annexation  of  tha  ielaad  to  Gieat  lfit\u 
ain,  have  been  eurprlaod  at  Ifaidinc  itself  appeiy 
talning  to  the  aocoeseor  of  PinfsJ.**  Not  mora 
we  ahould  think  than  the  diadem  of  FrarMo,  and 
the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy,  maj  have  marvelM  at 
anthabfowofaCofateans ^ 
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Tade«d  BaoDsparte'i  •itafttton,  however 
briUiant,  wu  at  tne  rame  time  critical,  and 
reaoired  bit  aadirided  thong^te.  Mantua 
•till  held  oot,  and  waa  likeW  to  do  so. 
Wimnaer  had  eauaed  about  three-fourtba 
of  the  hones  beloonng  to  hia  cavalry  to  be 
killed  and  salted  for  the  use  of  the  garri- 
•on,  and  thna  made  a  large  addition,  such 
as  it  was,  to  the  prov:2.«>ns  of  the  place. 
His  character  for  couraoe  and  determina* 
tion  was  completely  estwlished ;  and  being 
DOW  engagedf  in  defending  a  fortress  by  or- 
dinary rules  of  art,  which  he  perfectly  un- 
deratood,  he  waa  in  no  danger  of  being  over- 
reached and  ont-manoeuTred  by  the  new 
system  of  tactics,  which  occasioned  his 
misfortunes  in  the  open  field. 

While,  therefore,  the  laat  pledge  of  Aus- 
tria'a  dominiooa  in  Italy  was  confided  to 
each  safe  custody,  the  Emperor  and  his 
miniaters  were  eagerly  engaged  in  making 
a  new  effort  to  recover  their  Italian  terri- 
toriea.  The  defeat  of  Jourdan,  and  the 
retreat  of  Moreau  before  the  Archduke 
Charles,  had  given  the  Imperialists  some 
breathing  tifhe,  and  enabled  them  by  exten- 
sive levies  in  ue  warlike  province  of  Illy- 
ria,  ks  well  aa  draushts  from  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  to  take  the  field  with  a  new  ar- 
my, for  the  recovery  of  the  Italian  provin- 
ces, and  the  relief  of  Mantua. '  By  orders 
of  tne  AttUc  Council,  two  armiea  were  aa- 
sembled  on  the  Italian  fVootier;  one  at 
Friuli,  which  was  partly  composed  of  that 
portion  of  the  army  or  Wurmser.  which, 
cut  off  froji  their  main  body  at  the  battle 
of  Baasano,  had  eflfected,  under  Quasdono- 
wich,  a  retreat  in  that  direction ;  the  other 
waa  to  be  formed  on  the  Tyrol.  Thev 
were  to  operate  in  conjunction,  and  both 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Msr- 
shal  Alvinsi.  an  officer  of  high  reputation, 
which  waa  tnen  thought  merited. 

Thus,  for  the  fourth  time,  Buonaparte 
was  to  contest  the  same  objects  on  the 
same  ground,  with  new  forces  belonging  to 
the  same  enemy.  He  had,  indeed,  himself 
jeceived  fVom  France  reinforcements  to  the 
number  of  twelve  battalions,  from  those 
troops  which  had  been  formerly  employed 
in  La  Vend^.  The  army  in  general,  since 
victory  hsd  placed  the  resources  of  the  rich 
country  which  thev  occupied  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  leaner,  ban  bosn  well  sup- 
plied with  clothes,  food,  and  provisions, 
and  were  devoteolv  attached  to  the  chier 
who  had  conducted  them  fh>m  starring  on 
the  barren  AI'm  into  this  Isnd  of  plenty,  and 
had  directed  their  military  efforts  with  such 
skill,  that  they  could  scarce  ever  be  said 
to  have  fUled  of  success  in  whatever  they 
undertook  under  his  direction. 

Napoleon  had  also  on  his  side  the  sood 
wishes,  if  not  of  the  Italians  in  (jeneraf,  of 
a  considerable  party,  especially  tn  Lombar- 
dy,  and  friends  and  enemies  were  alike  im- 
pressed with  belief  in  his  predestined  suc- 
cess. During  the  former  attempts  of  Wurm- 
ser, a  contmy  opinion  had  prevailed,  and 
the  news  that  the  Austrians  were  In  mo- 
tion, had  given  birth  to  Insurreetioos  against 
the  French  in  many  places,  and  to  the 
publication  of  aentimeats  nnikvonrable  to 


them  almost  everywhere.  But  now,  wkeA 
all  predicted  the  certain  auccess  of  Na» 
poleon,  the  (Honda  of  Auatria  remained 
<iuiet,  and  the  numerous  party  who  desii« 
in  such  esses  to  keep  on  the  winning  side, 
added  weight  to  the  actual  friends  of  France, 
by  expressing  their  opinions  in  her  favour. 
It  seems,  however,  tost  Victory,  aa  if  dis» 
pleased  that  mortals  shculd  presume  to 
calculate  the  motives  of  so  fickle  a  deity, 
was,  on  this  occaaion,  disposed  to  be  more 
coy  than  formerly  even  to  her  greatest  f»> 
vourite,  and  to  oblige  him  to  toil  harder 
than  he  had  done  even  when  the  odds  wers 
more  against  him. 

Davtdowrch  commanded  the  body  of  the 
Austriana  which  waa  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
which  included  the  fine  militia  of'^that  mir* 
tial  province.  There  waa  little  difficulty  ia 
prevailinff  on  them  to  advance  into  Italy, 
convinced  as  they  were  that  there  was 
small  security  for  their  national  indepen- 
dence while  the  French  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Lombardy.  Buonapsule.  on  th^ 
other  hand,  had  placed  Vaubois  in  tne  pas^ 
es  upon  the  river  Lavisa,  above  Trent,  to 
cover  that  new  possession  of  tlie  French 
Republic,  and  check  the  advance  of  Davi^ 
dowich.  It  was  the  plan  of  Alvinsi,  to  de- 
scend from  Friuli,  and  approach  Vieenza, 
to  which  place  he  expected  Davidowich 
might  penetrate  by  a  corresponding  move- 
ment down  th^  Adige.  Havins  thus  brought 
his  united  army  into  activity,  his  design  waa 
to  advance  on  Mantua,  the  constant  olrieet 
of  blooay  contention.  He  commenced  hii 
march  in  the  beginning  of  October  1796. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  heard  that  Alvinxi 
was  in  motion,  he  sent  orders  to  Vauboie 
to  attack  Davidowich,  and  to  Massena  to 
advance  to  Baasano  upon  the  Brenta,  and 
make  head  againat  the  Austrian  commander- 
in-chief.    Both  measures  failed  in  effect 

Vaubois  indeed  made  hia  attack,  but  so 
unsuccessfhlly,  that  after  two  days'  fight- 
ing he  wss  compelled  to  retreat  before  tho 
Austrisns,  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Trent, 
and  to  retreat  upon  Calliano,  already  men- 
tioned as  a  very  strong  position,  in  toe  pre- 
vious sccount  of  the  battle  of  Roveredo.* 
A  great  part  of  hia  opponenta  being  Tyrol- 
ese,  and  admirably  cslculated  for  mountain 
warfare,  they  forced  Vaubois  from  a  situa- 
tion which  was  almost  impregnable  >  ami 
their  armv,  descending  the  Adige  ui>on  th^ 
right  bank,  appeared  to  man<suvre  with  tho 

Kirpoae  of  msrching  on  Monteboldo  and 
ivoli,  snd  thus  opening  the  communic»> 
tion  with  Alvinsi. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  Msssena  had 
sustained  no  loss,  for  he  avoided  an  engage* 
meat,  the  approach  of  Alvinxi,  with  a  >upe- 
rior  army,  compelled  him  to  etacuate  Baa- 
sano, and  to  leave  the  enemy  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  . 
Buonaparte,  therefbre,  himself,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  advancing  with  Augerean's  divis- 
ion, determined  to  give  battle  to  Alvinsi, 
and  force  him  back  on  the  Piave  before  tho 
arrival  of  Davidowich.  But  he  experienced 
unusual  resistance;  and  it  ia  amid  coii>* 
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plMBto  of  tlM  ir«alh«r,  orBiniveatorM  aad 
■uacurUgM  of  diierant  •ortt,  that  he  nUnt- 
\j  eUima  the  iMiDe  of  a  fictory  for  his  first 
•neoantur  with  Alvinsi.  It  is  desf  that  he 
bad  nade  a  desperate  attempt  to  drive  the 
Anstriaa  general  from  Bassaao^-that  he 
had  not  succeeded ;  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to 
Vioensa.  It  is  further  manifest,  that  Boon- 
qiarte  was  sensible  this  retreat  did  not  ac- 
cord well  with  his  claim  of  victory)  and  he 
.says,  with  a  consciousness  which  is  arous- 
ing, that  the  inhabitaata  of  Vicensa  were 
surprised  to  see  the  French  army  retire 
through  their  town,  as  they  had  been  wit- 
■eeses  of  their  victory  on  tae  preceding 
day.  No  doubt  there  was  room  tor  aston- 
ishment, if  the  Vicenzsas  had  been  as  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  fsct  as  Buonaparte 
represents  them.  The  truth  was,  Buona- 
parte was'  sensible  thatAf^aubois,  being  in 
complete  retreat,  was  exposed  to  be  cut  off 
iss  be  was  sopportea,  and  he  hssted  to 


prevent  so  great  a  loss,  by  meeting  and  re- 
uiforcing  him.  Uis  own  retrograde  move- 
ment, iMwever,  which  extended  as  far  as 
Verona,  left  the  whole  country  betwixt  the 
Brenta  and  Adige  open  to  the  Austrians ; 
nor  does  there  occur,  to  those  who  read  the 
account  of  the  campusn,  any  good  reason 
why  Davidowich  and  Alvinit,  having  no 
body  of  French  to  interrupt  their  communi- 
cation, should  not  instantly  have  adjusted 
their  operations  on  a  common  basis.  But 
St  was  the  bane  of  the  Aostrian  tactics, 
through  the  whole  war,  to  neglect  that  con- 
ncxiouj  and  co-operation  betwixt  their  sep- 
arate divisions,  which  is  essential  to  secure 
the  general  result  of  a  campaign.  Above 
all,  as  Buonaparte  himself  remarked  of 
them,  their  leaden  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  time  in  piiU- 
tanr  movements. 

rfapoleon  having  retreated  to  Verona, 
where  be  could  at  pleasure  assume  the  of- 
fensive by  means  of  the  bridge,  or  place 
the  Adige  between  himself  ana  the  enemy, 
▼isited,  in  the  fint  place,  the  positions  of 
Rivoli  and  Corona,  where  were  stationed 
the  troops  which  had  beea  defected  by  Da- 
▼idowicn. 

They  appeared  before  him  with  dejected 
countenances,  and  Napoleon  upbraicled 
them  with  their  indiner^nt  benaviour. 
."  You  have  displeased  me,"  he  said ; — 
"  Tou  have  shown  neither  discipline,  nor 
constancy,  nor  bravery.  You  have  suffered 
yourselves  to  be  driven  from  positions 
where  a  handfbl  of  brave  men  might  have 
arrested  the  progress  of  a  large  army.  You 
era  no  longer  French  soldiers. — Let  it  be 
written  oa  their  colours — '  They  are  not  of 
the  Army  of  Italy.'  "  Tears,  and  groans  of 
sorrow  and  shame,  answered  this  harangue 
-*the  rules  of  discipline  could  not  stifle 
their  sense  of  mortification,  and  several  of 
the  grenadiera.  who  had  deserved  and  wore 
marks  of  disonction,  called  out  from  the 
ranks—''  Qeneral,  we  have  been  misrepre- 
eented— Place  as  inlhe  advance,  and  you 
•iMy  then  judse  whether  we  do  not  belong 
to  the  Army  d*  Italy."    Buonaparte  having 


prqdaoed  the  necessary  effeot,  spoke  to 
them  ia  a  more  conciliAtory  tone ;  and  the 
resiBients  who  had  undergone  so  severe  a 
rebuke,  redeemed  their  onaracter  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  campaign. 

While  Napoleon  was  indefatigable  in 
concentrating  his  troops  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adige,  and  inspiring  them  with  hie 
own  spirit  of  enterprise,  /Qvinxi  had  taken 
his  position  on  the  left  bank,  neirly  oppo- 
site to  Verona.  His  army  occupied  a  range 
of  heights  called  Caldiero,  on  the  left  of 
whicn,  and  somewhat  in  the  rear,  is  the 
little  village  of  Areola,  situated  among 
marshes,  which  exteod  around  the  foot  of 
that  eminence.  Here  the  Austrian  gener- 
al had  stationed  himself,  with  a  view,  it 
may  be  su|^>osed,  to  wait  until  Davidowicb 
and  his  division  should  descend  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige,  disquiet  the  French 
leader's  position  on  that  river,  and  give  AU 
vinsi  himself  the  opportunity  of  forcing  a 
passage. 

Buonaparte,  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  re- 
solutiou,  resolved  to  drive  the  Austriaa 
from  his  position  on  Caldiero,  before  the 
arrival  of  Davidowicb.  But  neither  on  this 
occasion  was  fortune  propitious  to  him.  A 
strong  French  division,  under  Massena,  at- 
tacked the  heights  amid  a  storm  of  rain ; 
but  their  most  strenuous  exertions  proved 
completely  unsuccessful,  and  left  to  th^ 
general  only  his  usual  mode  of  concealing  a 
cheek,  by  railing  at  the  elements. 

The  situation  of  the  French  became 
critical,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  soldiera 
perceived  it;  and  complained  that  they 
had  to  sustain  the  whole  ourden  of  the  war, 
had  to  encounter  army  after  army,  and  must 
succumb,  at  last  under  the  renewed  and 
unwearied  eflbrts  of  Austria.  Boonaparta  ~ 
parried  these  natural  feelings  om  well  as  he 
could,  promising  that  their  conquest  of  Ita- 
ly should  be  speedily  sealed  by  the  defest 
of  this  Alvinzi ;  and  he  applied  his  whole 
genius  to  discover  the  means  of  bringing 
th<;  war  to  an  effective  struggle,  in  which 
he  confided  that,  in  spite  ornumbers,  his 
own  talents,  and  the  enterprising  character 
of  an  army  so  often  victorious,  might  assure 
him  a  favourable  result.  But  it  was  no 
easy  way  to  discover  a  mode  of  attacking, 
with  even  plausible  hopes  of  success.  If 
he  advanced  northward  on  thte  right  bank  to 
seek  out  and  destroy  Davidowicb,  he  must 
weaken  his  line  on  the  Adige,  by  the  troop* 
withdrawn  to  effect  that  purpose ;  and  dur- 
ing his  absence,  Alvinsi,  woulc!  probably 
force  the  oassa^  of  the  river  at  some  point, 
and  thus  nave  it  in  his  power  to  relieve 
Mantua.  The  heights  of  Caldiero,  occupi- 
ed by  the  Austrian  main-body,  and  lying  in 
his  front,  had,  by  dire  experiment,  beea 
proved  impregnable. 

In  these  doubtful  circumstances  the  bold 
scheme  occurred  to  the  French  general, 
Uiat  the  position  of  Caldiero,  though  it  could 
not  be  stormed,  might  be  turned,  and  that 
by  poseessing  himself  of  the  village  of  Ar- 
eola, which  lies  to  the  left,  and  in  the  rear 
ot  Caldiero,  the  Austrians  might  be  com* 
peUed  to  fight  to  disadvaata^.    Bat  th« 
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nat  hm  resolution  wu  at  lenfftb  ta- 
reaign  the  hopea  of  gaininff  l^ntaa, 
hapa  to  abanaon  Italjr.  The  tilenee 
hich  tiie  march  waa  coodueted,  the 


idea  of  attacking  Areola  waa  one  which 
weald  scarce  have  occurred  to  any  general 
KiTO  Baoni^parte. 

Areola  is  situated  upon  a  small  stream 
Cfalled  the  Alpon,  whicn,  as  already  hinted, 
finda  its  way  into  the  Adige,  thronp^h  a  wil- 
demeaa  of  nuuvhes,  intersected  with  ditch- 
es, Wktd  traversed  by  dikes  in  variona  direc- 
tions. In  case  of  an  unsuccessfnl  attack. 
the  asaailants  were  like  to  be  totally  cut  olT 
in  the  swamps.  Then  to  deboacbe  from 
Verona,  and  move  in  the  direction  of  Areo- 
la, would  have  put  Alvinsl  and  his  whole 
army  on  their  snard.  Secrecv  and  celerity 
•re  the  soul  of  enterprise.  All  these  dim- 
oulties  gave  way  before  Napoleon's  genius. 

Verona,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige— on  the  same  with 
the  point  which  was  the  object  of  Buona- 
narte'a  attack.  At  night-^1,  the  whole 
forces  at  Verona  were  under  arms ;  and 
leaving  fifteen  hundred  men  undeFKilmaine 
to  defend  the  place  from  any  assault,  with 
strict  orders  to  secnre  the  ^tes,  and  pre- 
vent all  communication  of  his  nocturnal  ex- 
pedition to  the  enemy,  Buonaparte  eom- 
menced  hia  march  at  first  to  Uie  rear,  in  the 
direction  of  Pesehiera  j  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  his  resolution  waa  at  length  ta< 
ken  to  reaign  "     '  -     .  •      .       . 

andperiiape  ' 
with  which 

absence  of  all  the  usual  rumours  which  os- 
efl  in  the  French  arm^  to  precede  a  battle, 
and  the  discouraging  situation  of  affairs,  ap- 
peared to  presage  the  aame  issue.  But  af- 
ter tlje  troops  had  marched  a  little  way  in 
this  Erection,  the  heads  of  columns  were 
wheeled  to  the  left,  out  of  the  line  of  re- 
treat, and  descended  the  Adige  as  far  as 
Ronco,  which  they  reached  before  day. 
Here  a  bridge  had  been  prepared,  by  which 
they  passed  over  the  river,  and  were  placed 
«n  the  aame  bank  with  Areola,  the  object 
of  their  attack,  and  lower  than  the  heighta 
ofCaldiero. 

There  were  three  causeways  by  which 
the  rearah  of  Areola  is  traversed— each  was 
occupied  by  a  French  column.  The  cen- 
tra] column  moved  on  the  causeway  which 
led  to  the  village  so  named.  The  dikes 
and  causeways  were  not  defended,  but  Ar- 
eola and  its  f>ridge  were  protected  by  two 
battalions  of  Croats  witn  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  were  placed  in  a  position  to 
enfilade  the  canseway.  These  received 
the  French  column  with  so  heavy  a  fire  on 
its  flank,  that  it  fell  back  ia  diaorder.    Au- 

Eereau  rushed  forward  upon  the  bridge  with 
ia  chosen  grenadiera;  but  enveloped  aa 
they  were  in  a  destructive  fire,  they  were 
<lDven  back  on  the  main  body. 

Alvinsl,  who  conceived  it  only  an  affair 
of  light  troops,  sent,  however,  forces  into 
the  marsh  by  means  of  the  dikes  which 
traversed  them,  to  drive  out  the  French. 
Th.ise  were  cheeked  by  finding  Chat  they 
were  to  oppose  strong  columns  of  infantry, 
yet  the  battle  continued  with  unabated  vig- 
our. It  was  essential  to  Buonaparte's  plan 
thait  Areola  should  be  carried ;  but  the  fire 
eoBtiaacd  tremendous.  At  length,  to  ani- 
hit  eoldiera  to  a  final  exertion,  be 
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caught  a  stand  of  colours,  rushed  on  the 
bridge,  and  planted  them  there  with  hia 
own  hand.  A  firesh  body  of  Austrians  ar- 
rived at  that  moment^  aqd  the  fire  on  flank 
biased  more  destructively  than  ever.  The 
rear  of  the  French  column  fell  back ;  the 
leading  files,  finding  themselves  unsup- 
ported, save  way,  but,  still  careful  of  their 
general,  Dore  him  back  in  their  anna  thnyugh 
tiie  dead  and  'fying,  the  fire  and  the  smoke.' 
In  the  confusion  lie  was  at  length  pushed 
into  the  marsh.  The  Aostriana  were  al- 
ready betwiit  htm  and  his  own  troops,  and 
he  must  have  pernbed  or  been  taken  had 
not  the  grenadiers  perceived  hia  danger. 
The  cry  inatantly  arose, — "  Forward—Cor- 
ward — save  the  general!"  Their  love  to 
Baonaparte's  person  did  more  than  even 
his  commands  and  example  had  been  able 
to  accomplish.  They  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  at  length  pasked  the  Austrians  out  of^ 
the  village )  but  not  till  the  appearance  of 
a  French  corps  under  General  Qnieax  had ' 
turned  the  pcmtion,  and  he  had  thrown  him- 
self in  the  rear  of  it  These  succours  had 
passed  at  the  ferry  of  Alboimdo,  and  the 
French  remained  in  posaession  of  the  long* 
contested  village.  It  was  at  the  moment  a 
place  of  the  greatest  importance :  for  the 
possession  of  it  would  have  enableo  Buona- 
parte, had  the  Austrians  remained  in  their 
IMsition,  ttf  operate  on  their  commnnica- 
taons  with  the  Brentn,  interpose  between 
Alvinsi  and  his  reserves,  and  destroy  hia 
park  of  artillery.  But  the  risk  was  avoid- 
ed bv  the  timely  cantion  of  the  Austrian 
Field-maiahal. 

Alvinsi  was  no  sooner  aware  that  a  great 
division  of  the  French  army  was  in  his  rear, 
than,  without  allowing  them  time  for  far- 
ther operations,  he  instantly  broke  up  his  po- 
sition on  Caldiero,  and  evaenated  these 
heights  by  a  steady  and  orderiy  retreat. 
Bttonaparte  had  the  mortifieation  to  aee  the 
Auatrians  effect  thb  manoBuvre  by  eroasinff 
a  bridge  in  their  rear  over  the  Alpon,  and 
which  could  he  have  occupied,  as  waa  bin 
purpose,  he  might  have  rendered  their  re- 
treat impossible,  or  at  least  disastrous.  As 
matters  stood,  however,  the  vill^e  of  Ar- 
eola came  to  lose  its  consequence  as  a  po- 
sition, since,  after  Alvinzi's  retreat,  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  raar,  but  in  the  front  of  the 
enemy. 

Buonaparte  remembered  he  had  enemies 
on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  of  the 
Adige;  and  that  Davidowich  .might  be 
once  more  routing  Vaubois,  while  he  waa 
too  fkr  advanced  to  aflmrd  him  assistanoe. 
He  therefore  evacuated  Areola,  and  the 
village  of  Porcil,  situated  near  it,  and  re- 
treating toRonco,  recrossed  the  river,  leav- 
ing only  two  demi-brigadee  ia  advance  up- 
on the  left  bank. 

The  firat  batUe  of  Areola,  famous  for  the 
obstinacy  with  which  it  was  disputed,  and  -^ 
the  numner  of  brave  officers  and  A^n  who 
fell,  was  thus  attended  with  no  decisive  re- 
sult. But  it  had  checked  the  inclination 
of  Alvinsi  to. advance  on  Verona^-it  had 
delayed  all  communication  betwixt  his  ar- 
my and  tliat  of  the  Tyrol— above  all,  it  had 
renewed  the  Austrians'  apprehcnaieoa  of 
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lb*  tkin  of  BaoMpvto  ■ad  the  bnTsiy  of 

kit  troops,  aad  rwtorad  to  tbe  French  lol- 
dioij  the  iimmI  ooafidonM  of  their  natioul 
character. 

Buonapeito  remtuied  •tetioaanr  at  Rod- 
co  Bntil  next  momiDg  at  l&Te  o^sloek,  bj 


ligeo 

Daridowich  had  lain  qniet  in  nk  former 
poeitioB )  that  he  bad  no  canae  to  be  alarm- 
ed for  Vanboie'  safety,  and  might  therefore 
operate  in  Mcarily  agaioat  Ajriosi.  Thia 
waa  lendered  the  more  eaay,  ( 16th  Novem- 
ber J  aa  the  Anatrian  general,  not  aware  of 
Baonaporte'a  having  halted  hia  army  at 
Roneo,  imaglaed  he  waa  on  his  march  to 
eoncentrate  nia  foreee  near  Mantua,  and 
haatened  therafova  to  overwhelm  the  rear- 
floard,  whom  he  expected  to  find  at  the 
Umj*  Boonaparte  tpared  them  the  troaUe 
of  a  close  advance  to  the  Adige.  He  again 
crossed  to  the  left  side,  and  again  advanced 
hia  oolnmas  apon  the  oihes  and  cansewavs 
which  traveieed  the  marshea  of  Areola. 
Ob  auch  giooad,  where  it  waa  impoeaible 
to  aastgn  to  the  coIboim  mora  breadth  than 
the  eaosewaya  coold  accommodate,  the  vie- 
toriona  aoldieis  of  France  had  great  advan- 
tage over  the  recent  levies  of  Aostria  \  for 
though  the  latter  might  be  superior  in  num- 
ber, on  tbe  whole,  success  mutt  in  such  a 
oaae  depend  on  the  personal  superiority  of 
the  front  or  leading  fflea  only.  The  French, 
therefore,  had  the  firatadvaataoe,  and  drove 
back  the  Auatrians  upon  the  vUlage  of  Ar- 
eola; but  here,  as  on  tbe  former  day.  AI- 
vinsi  constituted  his  principal  point  or  de- 
fence, and  maintained  it  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy. 

After  having  repeatedly  failed  when  at- 
tacking in  fronta  pest  ao  dimcnlt  of  approach, 
NopoleoB  endeavoured  to  tarn  the  position 
by  crossing  the  little  river  Alpon,  near  its 

lion  with  the  Adige<     ~ 


He  attempted  to 
usage  by  BMana  of  faacines,  but 
hHy;and  the  niiht  approached 
without  anything  effeetnal  being  decided. 
Both  pertiea  drew  off,  the  French  to  Ron- 
eo,  where  they  re-crcMmed  tbe  Adige ;  the 
Auatriaaa  to  a  poaitioB  behind  the  well-con- 
teated  village  of  Areola. 

Tbe  batue  ef  the  16th  November  was 
thdk  (kr  fkvounble  to  the  French,  that  they 
had  driven  back  the  Auatrians,  and  made 
many  prisoners  in  the  commencement  of 
the  day ;  but  they  had  aleo  loet  many  men ; 
and  Napoleon,  if  he  bad  gained  ground  in 
the  day,  was  fain  to  return  to  bia  position  at 
Bight,  lest  Davidowich,  by  the  defeat  of 
^  Vuttbois,  might  either  relieve  Mantua,  or 
moTooB  Verona.  The  17th  was  to  be  a 
danrmore  decisive. 

The  field  of  battle,  and  the  prsHminary 
maasMvrea,  were  much  the  aaroe  as  on  the 
preceding  day;  but  those  of  the  French 
were  nearly  oiaconcerted  by  Qie  sinking  of 
"bne  of  the  boata  which  constituted  their 
bridge  over  the  Adige.  The  Austriass  in- 
etantty  advanced  on  the  deml-brigade  which 
had  been  stationed  on  the  left  bank  to  de- 
fend the  bridge.  But  the  French,  having 
repaired  the  damage,  advanced  in  their 
torn,  and  compelled  the  Auatrians  to  retreat 
Bpon  the  marsh.    Masaena  directed  hia  at? 


tack  on  Porcil— Oeneral  Robert  preeaed 
forwarda  on  Areola.  But  it  was  at  the  point 
where  he  wished  to  cross  the  Alpon  that 
Buonaparte  chiefiy  deaired  to  attain  a  decid- 
ed auperiority ;  and  in  order  to  win  it,  he 
added  stratagem  to  audacity.  Observing 
one  of  his  columns  repulsed,  and  retreat- 
ing along  the  causeway,  he  placed  the  SEd 
regiment  in  ambuscade  in  a  thicket  of  wil- 
lows which  bordered  the  rivulet,  and  an- 
loting  the  pursuing  enemy  with  a  cloae, 
heavy,  and  unexpected  fire,  instantly  rush- 
ed to  close  with  the  bayonet,  and  attacking 
the  flank  of  a  column  of  nearly  three  thoup 
sand  Croats,  forced  them  into  tbe  marsh, 
where  most  of  them  perished. 

It  wss  now  that,  after  a  calculation  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  tbe  enemy,  Napoleott 
conceived  their  numerical  superiority  so 
far  diminished,  and  their  spirit  so  much 
broken,  that  he  need  no  longer  confine  hia 
opentiona  to  the  dikes,  but  meet  his  enemy 
on  tho  firm  plain  which  extended  beyond  tho 
Alpon.  He  passed  the  brook  by  means  of 
a  temporary  bridge  which  had  been  prepar- 
ed during  night;  and  the  battle  ragea  a« 
fiercely  on  tM  dry  level,  as  it  bad  done  oa 
*h»  dikee  and  amongst  the  marshea. 

The  Auatriana  fought  with  reaolution, 


the  nther  that  their  left,  thouah  sUtioneid 
on  dry  ground,  waa  secured  Dy  a 


marsh 


which  Buonanarts.had  no  means'of  turning. 
But  though  this  wss  the  case,  Na|>oleou 
contrived  to  gain  his  point  bj  impressing  oh 
the  enemy  an  idea  that  he  had  actually  ao- 
complbhed  that  which  he  bad  no  means  of 
doing.  This  he  effected  by  sending  a  dar- 
ing officer,  with  about  thirty  of  the  guidea, 
(his  own  body-guards  they  may  be  called,) 
with  four  trumpets;  ana  directing  theae 
determined  cavaliera  to  charge,  and  the 
trumpeta  to  sound,  aa  if  a  large  body  of 
borae  had  croaaed  the  marab.  Augereau 
attacked  the  Auetrian  left  at  the  aame  m<H 
meat;  and  afreah  body  of  troopa  advanc- 
ing from  Leguago,  compelled  them  to  re- 
treat, but  not  to  fiy. 

Alvinxi  was  now  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  commence  his  retreat  on  Montebello. 
He  disposed  seven  thousand  men  in  echel- 
lons  to  cover  this  movement,  which  wss  ac- 
complished without  vetjr  much  loss ;  but  his 
ranks  had  been  much  thinned  by  the  alaugh- 
ter  of  the  three  battles  of  Areola.  Eight 
thouaaod  men  has  been  stated  aa  the  amount 
of  his  losses.  The  French,  who  made  ae 
many  and  eo  aanguinary  assaults  upon  tbe 
villages,  must  siao  have  suffered  a  great 
deal.  Buonaparte  acknowledgea  this  in  en- 
ergetic terms.  "  Never,"  he  writes  to  Car- 
Bot,  "  waa  field  of  battle  ao  disputed.  | 
hsve  almost  no  generals  remaining— I  ca* 
assure  you  that  ue  victory  could  not  have 


at  a  cheaper  expense.  The 
enemy  were  numerous,  and  desperately  re- 
solute." The  truth  is,  that  Buonaparte'a 
mode  of  atriking  terror  by  these  bloody  snd 
desperate  charges  in  front  upon  strong  posi- 
tions, was  a  blemish  in  hia  system.  They 
cost  many  men,  and  were  not  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. That  of  Areola  wss  found  a  vain 
waste  of  blood,  till  acience  waa  employed 
inatead  of  main  force,  when  the  poeitiOA 
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WM  tamed  by  Ouienx  <vi  the  fixat  dair ;  on 
the  third,  by  the  troope  who  croraea  the 
Alpon. 

The  tardy  conduct  of  DmTidowich.  daring 
'these  three  undecided  da^jrs  of  tlaagaterona 
■tmggle.  it  wordiT  of  notice  and  cenaure. 
It  would  appear  that  from  the  10th  Noyem- 
ber  that  general  had  it  in  his  power  to  at- 
tack the  diTiaion  which  he  had  hitherto 
driven  before  him,  and  that  he  had  delayed 
doinff  «o  till  the  l6th :  and  on  the  18th,  juat 
the  day  after  Alrinzi  bad  made  hia  retreat, 
he  approached  Verona  on  the  right  bank. 
Had  theae  moTomenta  taken  place  before 
AlTinzi'a  defeat,  or^even  daring  any  of  the 
three  daya  preceding,  when  the  French 
were  engaged  before  Areola,  the  conse- 
quencea  mast  bave  been  very  aeriout.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  Alvlnzi  hod  retreated. 
Davidowicb  followed  the  aame  course,  ana 
withdrew  into  ike  mountaina,  not  macn  an- 
noyed by  the  French,  who  respected  the 
character  of  hia  army,  which  had  been  re- 
^atedly  victorioaa,  and  felt  the  weakness 
incident  to  their  own  late  losses. 
.  Another  incidental  circumstance  tenda 
equally  strongly  to  mark  the  want  of  con- 
eert  and  communication  among  the  Aus- 
trian senerals.  Wurmser,  who  had  re- 
mained quiet  in  Mantua  during  all  the  time 
when  Alvinzi  and  Davidowich  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  made  a  vigorona  sally  on 
the  Sdd  November ;  when  his  doing  so  was 
of  little  conaequence,  since  he  could  not 
be  supported. 

Thus  ended  the  fourth  campaign  under- 
.  taken  for  the  Auatrian  possessions  in  luly. 
The  consequences  were  not  so  decidedly  in 
Buonaparte^a  favour  aa  those  of  the  three 
former.  Mantua,  it  is  true,  had  received 
no  relief^  and  so  far  the  principal  object  of 
the  Austnana  had  miscarried.  But  Wurm- 
ser was  of  a  temper  to  continue  the  defence 
till  the  last  moment,  and  had  already  pro- 
vided for  a  lonser  defence  than  the  French 
counted  upon,  by  curtailing  the  rationa  of 
the  garriaon.  The  armies  of  Friuli  and  the 
Tyrol  had  also^  since  the  last  campaign,  re- 
tained possession  of  Basaono  and  Trent, 
and  removed  the  French  from  the  moun- 
tains throagh  which  acceai  Is  gained  to  the 
Auatrian  hereditary  dominions.  Neither 
had  Alvinzi  sufTerea  any  such  heavy  defeat 
as  his  predecessors  Beaulieu  or  Wurmser ; 
while  Davidowich,  on  the  contrary,  was  uni- 
formly successful,  had  he  known  how  to 
avail  himself  of  his  victories.  SUll  the 
Austriana  were  not  likely,  tilt  reinforced 
again,  to  interrupt  Buonaparte'a  quiet  poa- 
acssion  of  Lombardv. 

During  two  months  following  the  battle 
of  Areola  and  the  retreat  of  the  Auatriana, 
the  war  which  had  been  so  rigorously  main- 
tained in  Italy  ezj»erienced  a  short  suspen- 
•ion,  and  the  attention  of  Buonaparte  was 
turned  towards  civil  matters — the  arrange- 
ment of  the  French  interests  with  the  vari- 
ous powers  of  luly,  and  with  the  congress 
of  Lombardv,  aa  well  wm  Uie  erection  or  the 
districts  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Reggio,  and 
Modena,  into  what  was  called  theTranspa- 
dane  Republic.  Theae  we  ahall  notice 
Idtewhere,  as  it  ia  not  advisable  to  interrupt 


the  course  of  our  militaiy  annals,  until  we 
have  recounted  the  laat  struggle  of  tbe  Aus- 
triana for  the  relief  of  Mantua. 

It  muat  be  in  the  first  place  obaerved, 
that,  whether  from  jealouay  or  from  want 
of  meana,  supplfea  and  recruits  were  veiy 
slowly  transmitted  from  France  to  tbeif 
Italian  army.  About  seven  thousand  men, 
who  were  actaally  sent  to  join  BAonaparttL 
scarcely  repaired  the  losses  which  he  haa  ' 
sustained  in  the  late  bloody  campaigna.  At 
the  same  time  the  treaty  with  the  Pop* 
being  broken  oiT,  the  supreme  PontifTthreaU 
ened  to  march  a  considerable  army  towards 
Lombardy.  Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  sop* 
ply  the  want  of  reinforcements  hj  raiaing« 
defensive  legion  among  the  Lombards,  to 
which  he  united  many  Polea.  This  body 
was  not  fit  to  be  brought  into  line  winst 
tbe  Auatriana,  but  waa  more  than  aufficient 
to  bold  at  bay  the  troops  of  the  Papal  See, 
who  have  never  enjoyed  of  late  years  a  hi^ 
denee  of  military  reputation. 

Meantime  Austria,  who  aeemed  to  cling 
to  Italy  with  the  tenacity  of  a  dying  grasp, 
again,  and  now  for  the  mlh  time,  recruited 
her  armiea  on  the  frontier,  and  placins  AU 
vinzi  once  more  at  the  head  of  sixty  Uiou- 
sand  men,  commanded  him  to  reaume  the 
offensive  against  the  French  in  Italy.  The 
spirit  of  the  countiy  had  been  rouaed  in- 
stead of  discouraged  by  the  late  defeata. 
The  volunteer  corpa,  conaistinff  of  persons 
of  respectability  and  consideration,  took  the 
field,  for  the  redemption,  if  their  blood 
could  purchase  it,  of  the  national  honour. 
Vienna  fumishea  four  battalions,  which 
were  presented  by  the  Empress  with  a  ban- 
ner, that  she  had  wrought  tor  them  with  her 
own  hands.  The  Tyrolese  alao  thronged 
once  more  to  their  soverei^'s  standiurd, 
undismayed  by  a  proclamation  made  hf 
Buonaparte  alter  the  retreat  from  Areola, 
and  which  paid  homaoe,  thott|^  a  painAil 
one,  to  these  brave  mansmen.  **  Whatev* 
er  Tyrolese,"  said  thia  atroeions  doeument, 
*<  is  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand,  ahall  be 
put  to  instant  death.*'  Alvinst  aent  abroad 
a  counter  proclamation,  "  that  for  eveiy 
Tyroleae  put  to  death  aa  t^atened,  he 
would  hang  up  a  French  officer.''  Baona- 
parte  again  replied,  "  that  if  the  Austrian 
general  ahould  uae  the  rataliatton  he  threat- 
ened, he  would  ezeente  in  his  torn  officer 
for  officer  out  of  his  prisoaeie,  commencing 
with  Alvinzi's  own  nephew,  who  wes  in  his 
power."  A  little  calmness  on  either  side 
brought  thein  to  reflect  on  the  croelty  of 
asgravating  the  laws  of  war,  which  bi%l 
already  too  aevere ;  so  that  the  system  or 
military  execution  waa  renooneed  so  both 


But  notwithstanding  this  display  .of  tetl 
and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Austriai^na^ 
tion,  its  councils  do  not  sppear  toliave  de-' 
rived  wiadom  from  experience.  The  losses 
sustained  by  Wunneer  and  by  Alvinxi,  pro- 
ceeded hn  a  great  nseasuie  from- the  radical 
error  of  hatingdi  vided  their  forces,  ^ad  com- 
menced the  eampaign  on  a  doable  line  of  op- 
eration, which  could  not,  or  at  least  were  not  ^ 
made  to,  correspond  and  communicate  with 
each  other.  Yet  they  commenced  this  caa«  ^ 
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p»ifn  OB  tht  mwm  nalMppy  ^riaciplM.  One 
army  datcemliog  from  the  T/rol  upon 
MouteUaldo,  Uio  other  wm  to  march  down 
by  the  Breota  oa  the  Paduan  territory,  and 
thea  to  operate  oa  the  Lower  Adige,  the  line 
of  which,  of  cooiee,  tbev  were  expected  to 
loree,  for  the  porpoee  of  rolieving  Mantua. 
The  AolioXovneil  ordered  thattheae  two 
fimiea  were  to  diieet  their  coorae  ao  aa  to 
Btet,  if  poaaihle,  upon  the  beleaguered 
fortreaa.    Should  they  aucceed  in 


Ihe  aievi,  there  waa  little  doubt  that  the 
Frtnch  nuMt  be  dhvea  out  of  Italr  j  but 
ovun  were  the  eehene  only  partially  aue- 
••mAU,  atill  it  pigbt  allow  Wormaer  with 
^  hia  cavalij  to  eacape  ftom  that  beeieged 
eity,  aakd  ratreiA  into  the  Rommay  where 
it  waa  deaigned  that  he  aheuld,  with  the 
eeriitance  of  hia  ataff  and  officera,  organiie 
and  aaaume  the  command  of  the  Papal  ar^ 
my.  In  the  meantime,  an  iatelliflpent  agent 
waa  aent  lo  cwamunicale  if  poaaible  with 
Wurmaer. 

thia  m«i  feU  into  the  baada  of  the  be- 
aiegere.  It  waa  ia  vatn  that  he  awallowed 
JUa  deapatcheut  whioh  were  incloaed  in  a 
hell  of  wax }  meana  were  found  to  make 
tha  atomach  render  op  ito  traat,  and  the 
document  which  the  wax  encloaed  waa 
Irand  to  be  a  letter,  aigned  by  the  Empe- 
rer'a  own  hand,  directing  Wormaer  to  enter 
into  no  capitalalion,  but  to  hold  oat  ai  lona 
fa  poaaible  in  expectation  of  relief,  and  if 
coBuwUed  to  leave  Mantua,  to  accept  of  no 
cowutiona,  but  to  cat  hi»  war  into  the 
Romagna.  and  take  upon  himaeif  the  com- 
mand of  the  Papal  armr.  Thua  Buonaparte 
beeaaie  acMainted  with  the  atorm  which 
^ai  approacbiag,  aad  which  waa  aot  long 
of  breaking 

Alvinxi,  who  eeaunaaded  the  principal 
•nay,  advaaoed  from  Baauao  to  Koveredo 
upon  the  Adige.  Provera,  diatinguiahed 
Ibr  hia  gallant  defence  of  Coasaria  during 
tho  action  of  Milleaimo,*  commaoded  the 
dtviaioaa  which  were  to  act  upon  the  lower 
Adige.  He  marched  aa  iar  aa  Bevi  T  Aequa, 
while  hia  advened  guard,  under  Prince 
Hoheaxollem,  compelled  a  body  of  French 
to  croea  tho^ight  baak  of  the  Adige. 

Baooaparto,  uaeertaia  which  of  theae  at- 
laoke  he  waa  to  coaaider  aa  the  main  one. 
ooocentimtod  hia  army  at  Verona,  which  had 
been  to  ia^Mrtaat  a  place  during  all  these 
campeiaaa  aa  a  oeatral  point,  from  which 
ka  ought  at  pleaaure  march  either  up  the 
Adige  agaiaal  Alviaxi,  or  deaeeod  the  river 
toreeiattaeettamptaofProveca.  Hetraat- 
ad  that  Jacbtrt,  whom  he  had  placed  in 
^  defimee  of  Coroaa,  a  little  town  which  had 
haaa  ■iaoagiy  foitiBedfor  the  paipoae,  might 
'  he  able  to  make  a  good  tomporarv  defence. 
Ba  d^patchad  ti<iMpa  for  JonbecVa  aupport 
to  Caatol  Nnovo.  but  beaitoted  to  direct  hia 
aiiaoipal  foroa  ta  that  direction  until  ton 
ia  Iho  evening  of  19th  January,  when  he  re- 
eeivad  iaibcmatioa  that  Joubert  had  been 
aHaeked  at  La  Corona  bv  an  immenae  body, 
wkieh  he  had  reaiatod  with  dilllcul^  during 
1^  day,  and  waa  bow  about  to  retreat,  in 
'~Uf  to  aeca!»  the  impottant  emineace  at 
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Rivoli,  which  was  the  hey  of  hia  whola 
poaition. 

Judging  from  tbia  account  that  the  pria* 
cipal  danger  occurred  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Adige,  Buonaparte  left  only  Augereau'a 
division  to  dispute  with  Proven  the  pa^ 
■age  of  that  river  on  the  lowest  part  or  itp 
course.  He  was  especially  desirous  to  se» 
cure  the  elevated  aim  commandinji  poaitiog 
of  Bivoli,  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  re- 
ceive hia  cavalry  and  cannon,  aa  he  hoped 
to  brioff  on  an  engagement  ere  he  was  uaitr 
ed  with  those  important  parte  of  hia  arm^ 
By  forced  marchea  Napoleon  arrived  at  Ri- 
voli  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and 
from  that  elevated  situation,  by  the  assisU 
ance  of  a  clear  moonlight,  he  was  sble  to 
discover,  that  the  bivouac  of  the  enemy  waa 
divided  into  five  distinct  sad  separate  bod- 
iea,  from  which  he  inferred  that  tbeir  attach 
the  next  day  would  be  made  in  the  aama 
number  of  columns. 

The  distance  at  which  the  bivouaca  wera 
atotioned  from  the  poaition  of  Joubert,  made 
it  evident  to  Napoleon  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  make  their  atteck  before  ten' in 
the  morning,  meaning  probably  to  wait  for 
their  infantrjr  aad  artillery.  Joubert  wsa 
at  this  time  in  the  act  of  evacuating  the  po« 
sition  which  he  only  occupied  by  a  rear- 
guard. Buonaparte  commanded  him  in* 
stently  to  counter-march  and  resame  pos- 
session of  the  important  eminence  of 
Rivoli. 

A  few  Croats  had  already  advanced  ao 
near  the  French  line  aa  to  diacover  that 
Joubert's  light  troops  bad  abandoned  tha 
chapel  of  Saint  Marc,  of  which  they  took 
possession.  It  was  retaken  by  the  French, 
and  the  struggle  to  recover  and  maintain  it 
brought  on  a  severe  action,  first  with'  tha 
regiment  to  which  the  detachment  of  Create 
beion^d,  and  afterwarda  with  the  whole 
Auatnan  column  which  lay  nearest  to  that 
point,  aad  which  was  commanded  bv  Ooa- 
kay.  The  latter  was  repulsed,  but  tbe  col* 
umn  of  Kobler  pressea  forwsrd  to  support 
them,  aad  having  gained  the  summit,  at<« 
tacked  two  regimeate  of  the  French  who 
were  stationed  there,  each  protected  bv  a 
battery  of  cannon.  Notwithstanding  this 
advantage,  one  of  the  regimenta  save  way, 
and  Buonaparte  himself  galloped  to  bring 
up  reinforcemente.  The  nearest  French 
were  those  of  Massena's  division,  which, 
tired  with  the  preceding  nighf  s  march,  bad 
lain  down  to  take  some  rest  They  started 
up,  however,  at  the  command  of  mpoleoiu 
and  suddenly  arriving  on  the  field,  m  lialf 
an  hour  the  column  of  Kobler  was  beaten 
aad  drivea  back.  That  of  Liptoy  advanced 
in  turn ;  and  Qnasdonowich,  obeerving  that 
Joubert,  in  prosecutins  his  success  over 
the  division  of  Ocskay,  had  pushed  forward 
and  abandoned  the  cnapel  of  Saint  Mare. 
detached  three  battalions  to  ascend  the  hill, 
and  occupy  that  post  While  the  Austrian^ 
scaled,  on  one  side,  the  hill  on  which  tha 
chapel  is  situated,  »hree  battalions  of  Frenrli 
infantqr,  who  bad  been  counter-marched  by 
Joubert  to  prevent  Quaadonowich's  purpose, 
struggled  up  the  steep  ascent  on  another 
point    Tha  activity  of  the  French  brought 
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them  firil  to  the  Mimmiti  and  haring  then 
the  advaDtage  of  the  ground,  it  waa  no  dif* 
ficuh  matter  for  them  to  force  the  advanc« 
ing  AoatriaoB  headlong  down  the  hill  which 
thejr  were  endeavouring  to  climb.  Mean- 
time, the  French  batteriea  thundered  on 
the  broken  columns  of  the  enemy— their  cav- 
alry made  repealed  charges,  and  the  whole 
Auatriana  who  had  been  engaged  fell  into 
inextricable  disorder.  The  columns  which 
bad  advanced  were  irretrievably  defeated ; 
those  who  remained  were  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, thai  to  attack  would  have  been  m«d- 
'aess. 

Amid  this  confusion  the  division  of  La- 
aignan,  which  was  the  most  remote  of  the 
Austrian  columns,  being  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the 
army,  bad,  after  depositing  these  according 
to  Older,  mounted  the  heigbta  of  Rivoli, 
and  asaomed  a  poaition  in  rear  of  the  French. 
Had  this  column  attained  the  some  ground 
while  the  engagement  continued  in  front, 
the-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  decieive  against  Napoleon.  Even 
ae  it  waa,  their  appearance  in  the  rear 
would  have  startled  troopa,  however  brave, 
who  had  leaa  confidence  in  their  gener- 
al:  but  those  of  Buonaparte  onlv  exclaim- 
ed, "  There  arrive  farther  supplies  to  our 
market,"  In  full  reliance  that  their  com- 
mander could  not  be  out-manoravred.  The 
Anstrian  division,  on  the  other  hand,  arriv- 
ing after  the  battle  was  lost,  being  without 
artillery  or  cavalry,  and  bavins  been  oblig- 
ed to  leave  a  proportion  of  their  numbers 
to  keep  a  eheek  upon  a  French  brigade,  felt 
that,  matead  of  being  in  a  position  to  cut 
off  the  French,  by  attacking  their  rear 
while  their  fVont  waa  enga^d,  they  them- 
aelvea  were  cut  off  bv  the  intervention  of 
the  victorious  Frencn  betwixt  them  and 
their  defeated  army.  Luaignan's  diviaioxi 
waa  placed  under  a  heavy  &e  of  the  artil- 
leiy  in  reserve,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  lay 
down  Its  arma.  So  critical  are  the  events 
of  war,  that,  a  military  movement,  which, 
executed  at  one  particolar  i|eriod.of  time, 
would  have  insured  victory,  is  not  unlikely, 
from  the  loss  of  a  brief  interval  Jbo  occasion 
eiily  more  general  calamity.*  The  Austri- 
ans,  On  this,  as  on  some  other  occasions, 
verifiiMl  too  much  Napoleon's  allegation, 
that  thev  did  not  sufficiently  conaicter  the 
value  of  time  in  military  affairs. 

The  field  of  Rivoli  waa  one  of  the  moat 
desperate  that  Buonaparte  ever  won,  and 
waa  gained  entirely  by  superior  mHitarr 
•kill,- and  not  by  the  overbearing  system  of 
mere  force  of  numbers,  to  which  he  has 
been  accused  of  being  partial.  He  himself 
had  his  horse  repeatemy  wounded  in  the 


*  It  If  iwiMassiilwi  m  wanm  military  aecoonts, 
hat  tha  divMion  whiok  ajipaarwl  in  tha  rear  of  the 
Pranch  beloond  to  tbs  anny  nS  Provsra.  and  had 
been  detachad  by  him  <m  aronina  tha  Adia«.  as 
mentkNied  below  But  Napoleon's  Saint  UeiBoa 
manoseripta  prove  the  cootrary.  Froverm  only 
eroaMd  on  tha  14th  Janimry,  «kid  it  was  on  the 
Bwrainf  of  tha  aaow  day  that  Napoleoa  had  seoa 
tha  five  divinona  of  Ahrfaiai,  that  af  Lnafapan 
which  aAervards  appeared  io  tha  rear  of  his  ar- 
my beinf  one,  lying  around  Joabcn*i  poaitioo  of 


ooarse  of  the  aetion,  and  eierted  to  the  ut- 
moat  hia  personal  influence  to  bring  up  the 
troops  into  action  where  their  preaence  was 
most  required. 

Alvinsi's  error,  which  waa  a  v^ry  groan 
one,  conaisted  in  auppoaing  that  no  mora 
than  Jottbert's  inconsiderable  force  waa  sta^- 
tioned  at  Rivoli,  and  in  preparing,  there* 
forv,  to  deatroy  him  at  his  leisure  \  when 
his  acquaintance  with  the  French  eelerity 
of  movement  ought  to  have  prepared  him 
for  the  poaaibility  of  Buonaparte'a  night* 
march,  by  which,  bringing  up  the  ch<iaett 
strength  of  hia  army  into  the  poaitien  where 
the  enemy  only  expected  to  find  a  feeble 
force,  be  waa  enabled  to  reaist  and  defeat 
a  much  superior  army,  brought  to  the  field^ 
upon  different  pointa,  without  any  juat  xaK 
culations  on  the  means  of  resiatanoe  whiiA 
were  to  be  opposed :  without  the  necesaao 
rv  aaaiatance  of  cavalry  and  artillery :  and* 
above  all,  without  a  preconcerted  plan  of 
co-operation  and  mutual  support.  The 
excellence  of  Napoleon'a  manouvree  wae 
well  supported  by  the  devotion  of  his  aeii* 
ends,  and  the  courage  of  hia  aoldiera.  Me** 
aenna,  in  particular,  so  well  seconded  his 
general,  that  afterwarda,  when  Napole- 
on aa  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  duke,  he  aasisned  him  his  designatioa 
from  the  battle  of  Rivoli. 

Almoat  before  this  important  and  deci* 
aive  victorv  waa  absolutely  gained,  news  ar* 
rived  which  required  the  presence  of  Bnon^ 
aparte  elsewhere.  On  the  very  aame  day 
of  the  battle,  Provera,  whom  we  left  roa» 
nflBuvring  on  the  Lower  Adige,  threw  e 
bridge  of  pontoona  over  that  river,  where 
the  Frencn  were  not  prepared  to  oppose 
his  paaaase,  and  puahed  forward  to  Mantua, 
the  relief  of  which  fortreaa  he  had  by  atrat- 
agem  nearly  achieved.  A  regiment  of  hie 
cavalry,  wearing  white  cloaks,  and  reaem- 
bling  in  that  particular  the  firat  regiment  of 
French  huaaara,  preaented  themaelvea  be* 
fore  the  suburb  of  Saint  George,  then  only 
covered  by  a  mere  line  of  circumvallaUon. 
The  barricadea  were  about  to  lie  opened 
without  suspicion,  when  it  occnrred  to  a  si^ 
gacious  old  French  aeigeant,  who  waa  be- 
yond the  walls  gathering  wood,  that  the 
dress  of  this  regiment  of  white-cloaka  waa 
fresher  than  that  of  the  French  corps,  call- 
ed Bertini^a,  for  whom  the^  were  miatakes* 
He  communicated  hia  suspicions  to  adruoB- 
roer  who  waa  near  him }  they  gained  the 
suburb,  and  cried  to  arma,  and  the  gana  oC. 
the  derencea  were  opened  on  the  hoatile 
cavalrv  whom  they  were  about  to  have  a<^ 
mitted  in  the  guiae  of  frienda. 

About  the  time  that  thia  incident  took 
place,  Buonaparte  himaelf  arrived  at  Rovers 
Delia,  within  twelve  milea  of  Mantua,  to 
whicn  he  had  marched  with  inciedible 
deapatch  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Rivoli, 
leaving  to  Massena,.Mnrat,  and  Joubert,  the 
task  of  completing  hia  victory,  by  the  eleee 
pursuit  of  Alvinxi  and  hia  acattered  forces. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Provera  commanieat»> 
ed  wi*Ji  the  garriaon  of  Mantoa  across  the 
lake,  md  concerted  the  meaaorea  for  Ha 
relief  with  Wurmaer.  On  the  16th  of  Jm«> 
oary,  being  the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
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RiToli.  tad  Um  SMMMMfbl  atteaipt  to  Mir- 
priM  tna  rabaib  of  Saint  George,  the  gmrri- 
■oa  of  Mutaa  Milled  firom  Uie  place  in 
■treuth,  and  took  poet  at  the  canieway  of 
La  Favorita,  being  the  only  one  which  ia 
defended  bj  aa  ioeloaed  citadel,  or  inde- 
pendent fortreaa.  Napoleon,  retnming  at 
the  head  of  hia  netodooa  forcea,  anrronnd- 
od  and  attacked  with  Ihry  the  troopa  of 
Provera,  while  the  blockading  armj  c<mi- 
-pelled  the  ganiaon  at  the  bayonet's  point  to 
te-enler  the  beaieged  city  of  Mantna.  Pro- 
vera,  who  had  in  vain,  though  with  moch 
deeinioB  and  nllantry,  attempted  the  relief 
of  Mantna,  which  hit  Impenal  master  had 
■o  niach  at  heart,  waa  compelled  to  lay 
down  hia  arma  witti  a  diriaion  of  about  fi?e 
thooaand  men,  whom  he  had  ttill  nnited  un- 
der hia  peraoa.  The  detached  corpa  which 
he  had  left  to  protect  hia  bridge,  and  other 
pMiea  in  hia  rear,  aoatained  a  similar  fiite. 
Thna,  one  diviaion  of  the  army,  which  had 
eommeneed  the  eampaign  of  January  only 
on  the  7th  of  that  montli,  were  the  prison- 
eia  of  the  deatined  cpnaueror  before  ten 
daya  had  el^iaed.  The  larger  ■nnj,  eom- 
'  *    ti,  had  no  better  fortune, 


by  AlTimi. 
They  were  eloae  puraoed  from  the  bloody 
field  of  Rivoli,  and  never  were  permitted 
to  draw  braath  or  to  recover  their  disorder. 
Large  bodies  were  intercepted  and  com- 
pelled to  aurrender,  ^  practice  now  ao  fke- 
quent  among  the  Austrian  troops,  that  it 
ceaaed  to  be  shamefttl. 

Nevertheless,  one  example  is  so  peculiar 
aa  to  deserve  commemoration,  as  a  striking 
example 'of  the  utter  consteination  and  dis- 
penion  of  the  Austrians  ai\er  this  dreadful 
defeat,  and  of  the  confident  and  audacious 
promptltade  which  the  French  officers  de- 
rived from  their  unvaried  success.  Ren^,  a 
voang  ofllcer,  waa  in  poaaession  of  the  vil- 
I  called  Garda,  on  the  lake  of  tlie  same 


e,  and,  in  viaiting  hit  advanced  posts, 
he  perceived  some  Anatriana  approaching, 
whom  he  canaed  his  escort  to  aurround  and 
make  priaoners.  Advancing  to  the  ftont  to 
peeottnoitre,  he  found  himaelf  close  to  the 
head  of  au  imperial  column  of  eighteen 
hundred  men,  which  a  turning  in  the  road 
had  concealed  till  he  waa  within  twenty 
yards  of  them.  "  Down  with  your  arms  *" 
said  the  Auatrian  commandant*;  to  which 
Ren^  anawerea  with  the  most  ready  bold- 
ness, "  Do  you  lay  down  your  arma !  I 
have  deatroyed  your  advanced  guard,  aa  wit- 
neaa  theae  prisoners— mand  your  arms,  or 
no  quarter."  And  the  I  rench  aoldiers  catch- 
ing the  hint  of  their  leader,  joined  in  the 
cry  of  Ground  your  arms.''  The  Auatri- 
an officer  hesitated,  and  proposed  to  enter 
into  capitulation ;  the  Frenchman  would 
admit  of  no  terms  but  instant  and  immedi- 
ate surrender.  The  dispirited  imperialist 
yielded  up  his  sword,  and  commanded  bis 
aoldien  to  imitote  his  example.  But  the 
Auatrian  soldiera  began  to  suspect  the 
tfuth  ;  they  became  refractory/ and  refused 
to  obey  their  leader,  whom  Fliene  addressed 
with  the  utmost  apparent  composure.  "  You 
are  an  officer,  sir.  and  a  man  of  honour— vou 
know  the  rules  of  war— you  have  stirrender- 
ed.-*you  are  therefore  my  prisoner^  but  I 


rely  on  your  parole— Here,  I  return  your 
aword— compel  your  men  to  subminsiou, 
otherwise  I  direct  against  you  the  division 
of  six  thousand  men  who  are  under  my 
command.^'  The  Austrian  was  utterly  con- 
founded, betwixt  (he  appeal  to  his  honour 
and  the  threat  of  a  charge  from  six  thou- 
sand  men.  He  aaaored  Ken^  he  mijjfat  re- 
ly on  his  punctilious  compliance  with  Uie 
parole  he  nad  given  him ;  and  speaking  in 
German  to  his  soldiers,  persuaded  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  a  submission  which 
he  had  soon  afterward  the  satiafactaon  to 
aee  had  been  made  to  one  tweUlh  part  of 
their  number.- 

Amid  such  extraordinary  aucceas,  the 
ground  which  the  French  had  lost  in  Italy 
was  speedily  resumed.  Trent  and  Basaano 
were  again  occupied  by  the  French.  They 
reg^ained  all  the  poaitiona  and  strong-hol<ia 
which  they  had  possesaed  on  the  frontiers 
of  luly  before  Alvinzi*s  6rst  descent,  and 
might  perhaps  have  penetrated  deeper  in- 
to the  mountainous  frontier  of  Germany, 
but  for  the  anew  which  choked  up  the 
passes. 

One  rniwiiing  consequence  of  the  victo> 
ries  of  Rivoli  and  of  La  Favorite,  waa  the 
surrender  of  Mantua  iuelf,  that  priae  whico 
had  cost  so  much  blood,  and  had  been  de- 
fended with  such  obstinacy. 

For  several  da^s  aAer  the  decisive  ac- 
tions which  lefl  him  without  a  shadow  of 
hope  or  relief  Wurmser  continued  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  in  a  sullen  yet  honourar 
ble  despair,  natural  to  the  feefinga  of  a  nl* 
lant  veteran,  who,  to  the  laat,  hesitated  be- 
tween the  desire  to  resist,  and  the  aenae 
that,  his  means  of  subsistence  being  almoat 
totallv  expended,  resistance  was  abaolutely 
hopeless.  At  length  he  sent  hia  aid-dO' 
camp,  Klenau  (afterwards  a  name  of  celeb* 
iity  J  to  the  head-quarters  of  Serrurier,  who 
commanded  the  blockade,  to  treat  of  a  sur- 
render. Klenau  used  the  customary  lan- 
guage on  such  occasions*  lie  expatiated 
on  the  means  which  he  said  Mantua  atiU 
isessed  of  holding  out^but  said  that  aa 

urmser  doubted  whether  the  place  could 
be  relieved  in  time,  he  would  regulate  hia 
conduct  as  to  immediate  submission,  or  far- 
ther defence,  according  to  the  conditiona 
of  surrender  to  which  the  French  generala 
were  willing  to  admit  him. 

A  French  officer  of  distinction  waa  pres- 
ent, muffled  in  his  cloak,  and  remaining 
apart  from  the  two  officeis,  but  within  hear- 
ing of  what  had  paaaed.  When  their  dis- 
cussion waa  finiabed.  this  unknown  persoa 
stepped  forward,  and  taking  a  pen,  wrote 
down  the  conditions  of  surrender  to  which 
Wurmser  was  to  be  admitted— conditiona 
more  honourable  and  (mvoorable  by  far  than 
what  his  extremity  could  have  exacted. 
"  These,"  aaad  the  unknown  officer  to  Kle- 
nau, <'are  the  terma  which  Wurmser  may 
accept  at  present,  and  which  will  be  equal- 
ly tendered  to  bUn  at  any  period  when  he 
finda  farther  resistance  impoaaible.     We 


poss4 
Wur 


are  aware  that  he  is  too  much  a  man  of 
honour  to  give  up  the  fbrtresa  and  city,  sd 
long  and  honourably  defended,  while  thn. 
meana  of  resistance  remain  ia  hia  power. 
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If  b«  Mm  •eocptiu  th«  eonditioni  for 
s  week,  tbr  ft  monto.  for  two  month*, 
thej  ihall  be  «<iaftl2y  ni*  when  be  cbooe- 
••  to  accept  them.  To-morrow  I  paM  the 
To.  and  inarch  apon  Rome/'  Klenau, 'per- 
ceiving that  he  apoke  to  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, frankly  admitted'  that  the 
garriaon  could  not  longer  delay  aarrender, 
havinff  acarce  three  daya'  proviaiona  uncon- 
•umed. 

Tbia  trait  of  generoaity  towarda  a  gallant 
bat  nnfortonale  enemy^  waa  highly  honour- 
able to  Buonaparte.  The  taate  which  dic- 
tated the  atage-effect  of  the  cloak  may  in- 
deed be  qaeationed ;  but  the  real  current 
of  hia  feeling  towarda  the  Tenerable  object 
of  hia  reapect,  and  at  the  aame  time  com- 
paaaion,  ia  aacertained  otherwise.  He  wrote 
to  the  Directory  on  the  aubject,  that  he 
bad  afforded  to  Wurmaer  auch  conditiona 
of  aurreader  aa  became  the  generosity  of 
the  French  nation  towards  an  enemy,  who, 
baTing  loat  hia  army  by  misfortune,  was  ao 
little  deairoasto  secure  his  personal  aafety, 
that  he  threw  himaelf  into  Mantaa,  cutting 
hia  way  tbroagh  the  blockading  army  i  tbua 
voluntarily  undertaking  the  privattona  of 
a  aiege,  which  hia  gallantry  protracted  un- 
til almoat  the  laat  morael  of  provisions  waa 
exhauated. 

But  the  voanff  victor  paid  still  a  more 
delicate  and  noble-minded  compliment,  in 
declining  to  be  peraonally  preaent  when  the 
veteran  Wurmaer  had  the  mortificatioa  to 
aurrender  his  aword,  with  hia  garriaon  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  were  fit  for  aervice.  This  aelf-de- 
nial  did  Napoleon  aa  much  credit  nearly  as 
hia  victory,  and  must  not  be  omitted  m  a 
narrative,  which,  often  called  to  stigmatise 
bis  ambition  and  ita  eonaeqaences,  abould 
not  be  the  leaa  ready  to  obaerve  niarka  of  I 


dignified  and  honourable  feeling.  The  bia- 
tnry  of  this  remarkable  man  more  frequent- 
ly reminds  us  of  the  romantic  and  improb- 
able victoriea  imputed  to  the  heroes  of  the 
romantic  ages,  than  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
attributed  to  them ;  but  in  this  instance  Na- 
poleon's conduct  towards  Wurmser  may  be 
justly  compared  to  that  of  the  Black  Prince 
to  his  royal  priaoner,  Kinc  John  of  Franc*. 

Serruner,  who  bad  conducted  the  leagtter. 
had  the  honour  to  receive  the  aurrender  of 
Wurmser,  after  the  aiege  of  Mantoa  bad 
continued  for  six  months,  during  which  the 
garrison  is  said  by  Napoleon  to  have  loal 
twenty-aeven  thouaand  men  by  diaeaae, 
and  in  the  various,  numeroua  and  bloody 
salliea  which  took  place.  This  decisive 
event  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Italy.  The 
conteat  with  Austria  waa  hereafter  to  he 
waged  on  the  hereditary  dominiona  of  tbil 
haMhtypower. 

T^  French,  poseeaaed  of  tbia  grand  o^ 
ject  of  their  wishes,  were  not  long  in  die- 
playing  their  national  charact^riatica.  Their 
military  and  prescient  aagacity  were  evinc 
ed  in  employing  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  their  engineers,  to  improve  and  bring 
nearlv  to  perfection  the  defence  of  a  city 
wbicn  may  be  termed  the  citadel  of  Italy. 
They  aet  afoot,  besides,  civic  feasta  and  (err 
emoniea.  and  amon^  others,  one  in  bonftur 
of  Virgil,  who,  being  the  panegyrist  of  an 
emperor,  waa  indifferently  aelected  aa  the 
presiding  genius  of  an  infant  republic. 
Their  cnpidit]f  waa  evinced  by  their  artists' 
exercisiug  their  ingenuity  in  devising  mean» 
to  cut  from  the  wall  and  carry  off  the  fresco 
paintinoB,  by  Titian,  of  the  warn  between 
the  Goda  and  the  Giants,  at  all  riaka  of  de- 
stroving  what  could  never  be  replaced. 
Lncxily  the  attempt  waa  foand  totally  onad 
viaable. 
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r^'ccted.— iVSapolfon  Mffkn  /ram  the  IHreeiary,  mnd  NegoHa 

'   r^%eUd.^Th€  Popt  nd§e9  hia  army  le'4Q.O0O  Mtn^NapoUan  tnemiei  tht  Pm- 

trrUoriu,^  Tkt  Papal  TVoopt  dtftaUd  nmr  fmola^'and  ai  Aneona'^wkieh  ia 

'•d^LoreUo  taktn. — CUnt/enefi  iffBamumarU  to  tka  F^rtntk  rteuaani  Clarga,-^ 

4^  7\iUnUno.^N«m9U«m*9  iMUr  to  &•  Popt.^Saa  Mmiao.^Vitw  ^tka 

Ion  qf  lAc  difftrtnA  liEaltan  gfalas—Jeome— Jyqplga—  TutcamM     VMce. 


ery  proof  of  ita  permanence.     Napoleoe 
stood  aloft  like  a  cliff  on  which  aucceasive 


Aifwoljoii  and  Vtfiet  of  BaonapatU  ai  tkUptriod  of  Vit  Cmmpaign.-^HU  poUtie  Con» 
dmet  towarda  the  ItaUana    Poptilert%.— flwrt  terma  qf  Paaco  propoaad  to  tkt  Popo— 
T^jatUd-^Napotaon  difftra  from  the  Directory,  and  NegoHaOoma  arer 
again  r^eeU 

pal  Terriioriea,^  The  PaptUTroopa  d^eated  near  haoia-and  ai  Aneona'^wkieh  ia 
tapiwed^Loreiio  (  '  ~ 

Pfocc  qf  7VI«n<tfi 
filiMfion  qf  the  differerd  I 

Thk  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  riveted 
on  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whose  rise  had 
been  ao  auddon  that  ne  waa  become  the  ter- 
ror of  empirea  and  the  founder  of  states ; 
the  conqueror  of  the  beat  generals  and  moat 
dilciplined  troopa  in  Europe,  within  a  few 
montha  after  he  had  been  a  mere  soldier  of 
fortune,. seeking  rather  for  subsistence  than 
expectinff  honourable  distinction.  Such 
anddeo  eievationa  have  occaaionally  hap- 
pened amid  aemi-barbarous  nationa,  where 
mat  popular  insurrections,  desolating  and 
oeciaive  revolutions,  are  common  occur- 
rences, but  were  hitherto  unheard  of  in  civ- 
Uiaed  Europe.  The  pre-eminence  which 
be  bed  auddenly  obtained  had,  beaidea,  been 
•eliiected  to  ao  many  triab,  aa  to  aAMd  ev- 


tempeate  bad  expended  their  rage  in  vais. 
The  meana  which  raiaed  him  were  equally 
competent  to  make  good  his  greatnesa.   He 


had- infused  into  the  armies  which  he  com- 
manded the  firmest  reliance  on  his  genius, 
and  the  greatest  love  for  his  person ;  so  that 
be  cottla  always  find  agenta  reody  to  exe- 
ente  hia  moat  difBcult  commands.  He  had 
even  inspired  them  with  a  portion  of  hia 
own  indefatigable  exertion  and  commaad- 
inff  intelligence.  The  maxim  which  he  in- 
culcated upon  them  when  practiaing  those 
long  aiid*«evere  marches  which  formed  one 
essential  part  of  bis  aystem,  was,  **  I  wqubl 
rather  gain  victory  tt  the  expeaee  of  yoer ' 
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Uf*tkMi«tth«prieeofjrowUoo4."  Tb« 
l*raBGh»  under  his  traimiig»  Memed  to  be- 
eome  the  Terj  men  he  wanted,  and  to  for- 
get, in  the  excitation  of  war  and  the  hope 
of.Ticlory,  even  the  feelings  of  weariness 
and  exhaustion.  The  foUowiog  description 
of  the  French  soldier  by  Napoleon  himself 
•ocurs  in  his  despatches  to  the  Directory 
during  his  first  campaign  in  Italy  :— 

**  Were  I  lo  name  all  those  who  have 
been  distinguished  by  acts  of  personal  brave- 
ly, I  mast  send  the  master-roll  of  all  the 
grenadiers  and  carabiniers  of  the  advaooed- 
goard.  They  jest  with  danger  and  laugh  at 
death  ^  and  if  anything  can  equal  their  in- 
trepidity, it  is  the  g«i«ty  with  which,  ■ioging 
alternately  songs  oflove  aadpatriotism,  Uiey 
acoomplish  the  most  severe  torced  marches. 
When  they  arrive  at  their  bivouae,  it  is  not 
to  take  their  repose,  ss  miffht  be  expected, 
but  to  tell  each  his  story  of  the  battle  of  the 
day,  and  produce  his  plan  for  that  of  to-mor- 
row ;  ana  many  of  them  think  with  great 
correctness  on  military  subjects.  The  oth- 
er day  I  was  inspecting  a  demi-brigade,  and^ 
•s  it  filed  past  me,  a  common  chasseur  ap- 
proached my  hotee,  and  said, '  General,  you 
ought  to  do  so  and  so.'—'  Hold  your  peace, 
you  rogue  !'  I  replied.  He  disappeared  im- 
BMdiately,  nor  have  I  since  been  able  to 
find  him  out  Bat  the  manmnvro  which  he 
veeommended  was  the  very  same  which  I 
had  privately  resolved  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution." 

To  command  this  active,  inislltgeat,  and 
intrepid  soldiery,  Buonsparte  possessed  of- 
ficers entirely  worthy  of  the  charge ;  men 
young,  or  ai  least  not  advanced  in  years,  to 
whose  anbitioo  the  Revolution,  and  the 
wan  which  it  had  brouoht  on,  had  opened 
aa  ualtmited  eareer,  and  whose  genius  was 
inspired  by  the  plans  of  their  leader,  and 
the  suecess  whicn  attended  them.  Buona- 
parte, who  had  his  eye  on  every  man,  never 
neglected  to  distribute  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, praise  and  censure,  with  a  liberal 
hand,  or  omitted  to  press  for  what  latterly 
was  rarelv  if  ever  denied  to  bim— the  pro- 
motion of  euch  officers  as  particularly  dis- 
tkiguiflhed  themselves.  He  wiUingly  as- 
saosed  the  task  of  soothing  the  feelings  of 
those  whose  relations  had  fallen  under  his 
His  letter  of  consolation  to  Gen- 
sath  of  yoanffClarke 
t  Areola,  is  affecting, 
ving  that  amid  all  his  victories  he 
U^X  himself  the  object  of  reproach  and  cr it- 
Uia  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  at- 


tacks of  the  pttblio  press  attended  him 
through  life,  aad,  like  the  slave  in  the  tri- 
ampbal  car,  seemed  to  remind  him  thai  he 
was  still  a  mortal  mnn. 

It  ahoald  farther  be  remarked,  that  Napo- 
leon withstood,  instantly  and  boldly,  all  the 
numerous  attempts  made  by  comaussaries, 
and  that  description  of  persons  to  encroach 
upoa  the  fund  destined  for  the  use  of  ths 


Much  of  his  public,  i^d  more  of 
his  private  correspondence,  is  filled  with 


army. 


eial  Claike  upon  the  death  of  y 
his  nephew,  who  fell  at  Areola, 
as  showing  that  amid  all  his 


•  Lstlar  ftom  NspolBon  to  General  Cbrlns  S5 
BcumaUs,  5th  year  of  ths  BttpuWie.— •<  Vogr 
nsphsv  hai  boan  alalo  on  Um  ftold  of  biuls  at 
Areola.  The  your^  man  had  been  fkmiliar  with 
amie— had  M  on  column*,  and  wouIJ  hare  b««n 
one  day  an  exoeTkmt  officer.  Ho  has  died  with 
ghMy  in  the  fkoe  of  the  enemy.  He  did  not  luflor 
for  aa  inetant.  What  man  wmild  not  •wy  eueb 
a  death  ?-- Who  ie  he  that  wooljl  not  acoept  as  a 


fkvoarahle  coftdition  the  ehoiee  of  thiu  eteaping 
from  the  vIctieitiMlefl  of  a  ooolomptible  world  ?— 
Who  is  there  among  oa  who  hai  not  a  hundred 
tisiee  rsgretted  that  he  has  not  been  thai  witb- 
drawa  fl(«m  the  powerAil  eflhets  orealnnmy,  of  en- 
vy, and  of  aU  theodieas  pasainaa  which  warn  the 
aanastexslasivsdiisoisissf  thssaadoetof  man- 


complaints  againat  these  agenta,  although 
he  muat  have  known  that,  in  attacking  them, 
he  diaobliged  men  of  highest  infltieoce, 
who  had  frequently  some  secret  interest  in 
their  wealth.  But  his  military  fiune  made 
his  services  indispensable,  and  permitted 
him  to  set  at  defiance  the  enmity  of  such 
persons,  who  sre  generally  aa  timid  as  they 
are  sordid.  Buonaparte's  former  patron, 
Barras,  was  supposed  to  bo  accessible  to 
this  species  of  corruption. 

Towards  the  general  officers  there  took 
place  a  gradual  change  of  deportment,  as 
the  commandecrin-cbief  be^an  to  feel^iad* 
ually,  more  and  more,  the  increasing  sense 
of  his  own  personal  importance.  We  have 
been  informed  by  an  officer  of  the  highest 
rank,  that,  during  the  eariier  campaigns, 
Napoleon  used  to  rejoice  with,  aad  em* 
brace  them  as  associates,  nearly  on  the 
same  footing,  engaged  in  the  name  tasks. 
After  a  period,  his  langoaffe  and  carri^a 
became  those  of  a  frank  soldier,  who,  sen- 
sible of  the  merit  of  his  subordinate  assist- 
ants, yet  makes  them  sensible,  by  his  man- 
ner, uat  he  is  their  comniander>in-chief. 
When  his  infknt  fortunes  began  to  come  of 
a|^,  his  deportment  to  bis  generals  was 
tinctured  with  that  lofty  courtesy  which 
princes  ase  towards  their  subjecta,  aad 
which  plainly  intimated,  that  he  held  them 
as  subjecU  m  the  war,  not  as  brethren.* 

Napoleon'a  conduct  towards  the  Italians 
individually  was,  in  most  instances,  in  the 
highest  degree  prudent  and  political,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  coincided,  as  true  pol- 
icy usually  does,  with  the  rules  of  justice 
snd  moderation,  and  served  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  counterbalance  the  odium  which  be 
incurred  by  despoiling  Italy  of  Uie  works  of 
art,  and  even  by  his  infringements  on  the 
religious  system  of  the  Catholics. 

On  the  latter  subject,  the  general  became 
particularly  cautioua,  and  nis  dislike  or 
contempt  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  no 
longer  shown  in  that  gross  species  of  satira 
which  he  had  at  first  siven  loose  to.  On 
the  contrary,  it  waa  veiled  under  philosoph* 
ical  indifference ;  and,  while  relieving  the 

Itind  ?'* — Thiji  Icttor.  remarkablo  In  many  reepecta« 
will  rottiiivt  the  Enffi<ih  reader  of  Cato'i  exclama- 
tion over  tho  body  of  bit  ton — 

**  Who  would  not  bo  tfait  youth  ?*• 


•  Count  LaeOavea  mentions  an  ineidsnt  of  tha 
mOM  kind.  An  oflloer,  who  had  known  Bnowa 
parte  familiarly  beforo  Toulon,  wa«.  when  he  oh- 
taiocti  the  command  of  the  Army  or  Italy,  about 
to  niih  into  the  armR  isf  hit  old  comrade.  Bat  the 
look  and  manner  of  the  general  made  it 
th<»re  was  an  end  to  tlielr  inthnaoy,  aad  t 
InteicourM  between  them  had  changBd  Its 
tor  with  hfe  firiead'f  ptsaaMisa. 


that  tho 
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tiergy-  of  their  woriiUy  poiie— ions,  Mapo- 
Ifion  took  can  to  a? oid  the  error  of  the. 
Jacobins ;  never  proposing  their  teneU  as 
•a  obiect  of  peraecutioa,  but  protecting 
their  penona,  and  declaring  himself  a  de- 
cided friend  to  general  tmeration  on  all 
points  of  conscience. 

In  point  of  polities,  ss  well  as  religion, 
the  opinions  of  Buonaparte  appeared  to 
have  experienced  a  jpreat  chao^.  It  may 
be  doubted,  indeed,  if  he  ever  in  his  heart 
adopted  those  of  the  outrageous  Jscobins } 
but  ne  must  doubtless  have  professed  them, 
whether  sincerelj  or  not.  wnen  he  irat  ob- 
tained  promotion  under  tlie  influeqce  of  the 
yodnger  Robespierre,  Salioetti,  and  Barns, 
who,  ailerwards  a  Thermidorien.  was  a  Sans 
Culotte  during  the  siege  of  Toplon.*  Buo- 
■aparij's  clear  and  sound  good  sense  speed- 
ily made  him  sensible,  that  such-  a  violence 
OB  the  established  rules  of  reason  and  mi^ 
lality,  as  an  attempt  to  make  the  brutal 
force  oTthe  multitude  the  forcible  control- 
ler of  th€»se  possessed  of  the  wisdom,  prop- 
erty, and  education  of  a  countrr,  i«  too  un- 
natural to  remain  long,  or  to  become  the 
basis  of  a  well-regulated  atate.  Being  at 
present  a  Republican  of  the  Thermidorien 
party,  Buonanarte,  even  though  he  made 
vse  of  the  estabUahed  phrases  Liberty  and 
Equality,  acknowledgea  no  dignity  snperi- 
er  than  Citisen,  and  Tki€*d  and  Tkou'd 
whomsoever  he  addressed,  was  permitted 
to  mix  many  grains  of  liberality  with  those 
democratic  forms.  Indeed,  the  republican 
creed  of  the  dvr  began  to  resemble  the 
leathem  apron  of  the  brasier  who  founded  a 
dynasty  in  the  £ast-*his  deseendsats  eontie- 
•ed  to  display  it  as  their  banner,  but  en- 
riched it  so  much  with  gems  and  embroide- 
ry, that  there  was  little  of  the  original  stuff 
to  be  diseovered. 

Jaeobiuism,  for  example,  heinff  founded 
CO  the  priaciple  of  assimilating  the  nation- 
al character  to  the  oross  ignorance  of  the 
lower  classes,  was  vn%  natural  enemy  of 
the  fine  arts.snd  of  literature,  whoae  pro- 
ductions the  Sans  Culottes  eould  not  com- 
prehend, and  which  they  destroyed  for  the 
same  enlightened  reasons  that  Jack  Cade'a 
followers  hanged  the  clerk  of  Chatham, 
with  his  pen  and  inkhom  about  hi»  neck. 
Buocaperte,  on  the  contrarir,  aaw  that 
knowledge,  of  whatsoever  kica,  was  power ; 
and  therefore  he  distinguished  himself  hon- 
ourably amidst  his  victories,  by  seeking  the 


*  Even  whsB  hsfote  Touloa,  hs  wsa  nol  bald  by 
elear-Mf  hted  psnont  to  be  •  very  orthodox  Jaco- 
bin. Ganeral  CsrUux,  tlie  ftapid  Bsm  Calotte 
under  whom  be  flrat  •erred,  wee  talkiof  of  the 
yMinf  eoimsaodant  of  artillery  with  applauae, 
whao  his  wife,  who  was  fOOMwhat  flret  in  eoa»- 
iMtnd  atlMsw,  sdviaed  Usinoltoreekoo  toonoeb 
on  that  yovag  man,  •*  who  had  too  much  aenee  to 
be  lonf  a  Sana  Calotte.**— '*  Senae  ?  FeioaJe-ciU- 
sen  Cartsnx  **aaid  her  oflbodod  hoaband,  **  do  jou 
take  Qi  for  foob  ?** — <*  By  no  mean*,**  anawored 
the  lady  }  *•  hot  hia  aenee  ta  not  of  the  aame  kind 
with  yo«ra.**^LAB  CAaaa*  Jmtnmi^  vol.  I.  p.  144, 
C»lkitru*t  TVaaalaCaeiu— 'In  the  aame  wofk  we 
read  an  admUnioa  of  Napoleon,  that  hi*  brother 

fctteien  waa  a  much  more  Tiolent  Jacobin  than 
iraaelf,  and  that  aome  paper*  publiahed  a*  hit, 
with  the  iignatur*,  Bmtaa  Bnonaparte,  ooght  in 
%M  to  bs  aasribsd  to  l4ideD« 


conversation  of  men  diatingoished  for  liten* 
ry  attainments,  and  displaying  an  interest 
in  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  the 
towns  which  he  visited,  that  eould  not  but 
seem  flattering  to  the  inhabitants.  I;i  a 
letter  addressed  publicly,  to  Oriani,  a  cele- 
brated astronomer,  he  assures  him  that  all 
men  of  genius,  all  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  republic  of  letters,  were 
to  be  sccounted  natives  of  France,  whatev- 
er might  be  the  actual  place  of  their  birtlf. 
"  Hitherto,"  he  said,  "  the  learned  in  Itnljr 
did  not  enjoy  the  conaideration  to  which 
they  were  entitled — thev  lived  retired  in 
their  laboratories  and  libraries,  too  hsppy 
if  they  could  escape  the  notice,  and  con- 
se<|nently  the  persecution,  of  kings  and 
priests.  It  is  now  no  lon|{er  thus— -there  is 
no  longer  religious  ii^quisition,  nor  despotic 
power.  Thouffbt  is  free  in  Italy.  I  invite 
the  literacy  and  scientiAc  persona  to  console 
together,  and  propoee  to  me  their  ideas  on 
the  sulnect  or  giving  new  vigoar  and  lifo 
to  the  nne  arts  and  sciencea.  All  who  de- 
sire to  visit  France  will  be  received  with 
distinction  by  the  government.  The  peo- 
ple of  France  hkve  more  pride  in  enrolling 
among  their  citizena  a  skilful  mathemati« 
cian,  a  painter  of  reputation,  a  distinguish- 
ed man  in  ao^  class  'of  literature,  than  in 
adding  to  their  territories  a  large  and  weat 
thy  city.  I  request,  sir,  that  you  will  mnke 
m^  sentiments  known  to  the  most  distin- 

Kished  literary  persons  in  the  state  of  Mi« 
I."  To  the  municipality  of  Pavia  he  wrote, 
desiring  that  the  professors  of  their-cele- 
brated  university  should  resume  their  course 
of  instruction  under  the  security  of  his  pro* 
tectioo,  and  inviting  them  to  point  out  to  nim 
such  measures  ss  might  occur,  for  giving  n 
more  brilliant  existence  to  their  ancient 


The*lnterestVhich  he  thus  took  in  the 
literature  and  literary  institutions  of  Italy, 
was  shown  by  admittmg  men  of  science  or 
letters  flreely  to  his  person.  Their  com- 
munication was  the  more  flatterine,  that  be* 
ing  himself  of  Italian  descent,  and  familiar 
with  the  beautiful  language  of  the  conntiy 
from  his  infancy,  his  conversation  with  men 
of  literary  eminence  was  eaaily  conducted. 
It  may  bo  mentioned  episodically,  that  Na- 
poleon found  a  remnant  of  his  family  in  It- 
aly, in  the  person  of  the  Abb^  Gremrio 
BuonuMrte,  the  only  remaining  branch  of 
that  Flotentine  family,  of  whom  the  Cor- 
sican  line  were  cadeto.  He  reaided  at  San 
Miniato,  of  which  he  was  canon,  and  w«n 
an  old  man,  and  said  to  be  wealthy.  Thn 
relationship  wss  eafleriy  acknowledged, 
and  the  general  with  his  whole  staff,  duied 
with  the  Canon  Gregorio.  The  wholn 
mind  of  the  old  priest  was  wrapt  up  in  a 
project  of  obtaining  the  honours  of  regular 
canonization  for  one  of  the  family  ciUed 
Bonaventura,  who  had  been  a  capvohin  in 
the  17th  centunr,  and  was  said  to  have  died 
in  the  odour  or  sanctity,  though  his  ri^t 
to  divine  honours  had  never  been  acknowl- 
edged. It  must  have  been  ludicrous  enou^ 
to  have  heard  the  old  man  insist  upon  a  to- 
pic ao  uninteresting  to  Napoleon,  and  presn 
I  the  French  republican  general  to  nae  hi» 
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latMWt  with  ikt  PM.  Then  cu  be  lit^ 
ti«  doabt  that  tb«  UiAj  Father,  to  have  es- 
caped other  demanda,  would  have  canonis- 
eoa  whole  French  regiment  of  Carmagnola, 
and  ranked  them  with  the  old  militia  of  the 
calendar,  the  Theban  Legion.  Bat  Napo- 
leon waa  aenaible  that  anj  reqneat  on  aoch  a 
•object  coming  from  him  would  be  only  lu- 
dicroufl.* 

^The  uiugieai  which  Buonaparte  made 
mnonail;  in  the  IhTour  of  the  Italiana,  waa, 
doabtleaa,  a  great  aaaistance  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  new  dectrinea  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  French  Revolution,  and 
waa  mnch  aided  bj  the  treat  which  he 
■eemed  deairoua  to  repoee  in  the  nativea 
of  the  country.  He  retained,  no  doubt,  in 
hia  own  handa,  die  ultimate  deciaion  of  ev- 
erything of  conaequence ;  but  in  matters 
Of  ordinary  importance,  he  permitted  and 
eaeouraged  the  Italiana  to  act  for  them- 
aelvea,  in  a  manner  thejr  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  under  their  German  masters. 
l%e  internal  gOTcmment  of  their  towns 
waa  entrusted  to  provisional  governors, 
chcoen  without  respect  to  tank,  and  the 
■nintennnce  of  police  wad  commitCsd  to 
the  armed  buigners,  or  national  guards. 
Conacaoua  of  the  impottance  annexed  to 
tfieee  privilegea,  they  already  became  tm- 
patieot  for  nattonal  Uber^.  Napoleon 
eovld  hardly  retn  back  the  intense  ardour 
uTtiie  laige  party  among  the  Lombards  who 
deelred  an  immediatit  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  he  had  no  ether  expedient 
left  than  to  amoae  them  with  procraatinat- 
hy  e»cuaea,  which  enhanced  their  deaire 
oiaacb  an  event,  while  they  delayed  ita 
patiflcation.    Other  towna  of  Italy,— for  it 

I  among  the  citixens  of  the  towns  that 

aeaentfmei 


)  chiefly  cultivated,— 
began  to  evince  the  same  wian  to  new-mod- 
el their  govemmenta  on  the  revolutionary 
ayatem ;  and  thia  ardour  waa  chiefly  shown 
on  the  aonthem  aide  of  the  Po. 

It  meat  be  remembersd,  that  Napoleon 
had  engaged  in  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
ModenUy  and  had  agreed  to  guarantee 
Ma  principality,  on  payment  of  immense 
contributions  in  money  and  stores,  besides 
the  surrender  of  the  most  valuable  treas- 
ures of  his  museum.  In  conseouence,  the 
Duke  of  Modena  was  permitted  to  govern 
h<a  states  by  a  regency,  he  himself  ixing 
his  fesideaoe  in  Venice.  But  his  two  prin- 
eipal  towns,  Reggie  and  Modena,  eapecially 
i  desirous  of  shsking  off 


the  former,  became  desirous  < 


hi»  government.  ^  AnticipaUng  in  doing  so 
the  approbation  of  the  French  genera]  and 
fovernment,  the  citisena  of  Regipo  roae  in 
insuReetion,  expelled  fit>m  their  town  a 
body  of  the  ducsJ  troops,  and  planted  the 


•Las  Ossss  lays,  that  aflarwaids  Ihs  Pmm 
hhasslf  toaehnd  on  the  mim  topic,  and  wsa  dia- 
possd  to  ass  tiM  laoMdiats  foManos  simI  prolso- 
ttoo  allbrdsd  by  ths  WMaaguliieaa Baint  BooavMi- 
tum  in  the  gnat  dsads  wi«ught  by  his  ralatioB. 
ft  waa  laid  of  ths  ehnroh-sodowing  Mint,  David 
Ring  of  BeotUind,  that  hs  was  a  sore  aaiot  fbr  ths 
Oovn  I  certainly  flaint  Bonavmtacm  must  haw 
bssn  a  soi«  saint  Ihr  ths  FSnal  Bes.  Ths  old  Ab- 
h«leli  MapolsoB  his  Ibrtans,  which  hseoolhned 
•sssewiMiUisto 


tree  of  liberty,  resolved,  as  they  aaid,  t» 
conatatttte  themaelvea  a  free  state,  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  Ducal  regency,  with  a  view  of  proteoU 
ing  Modena  (rom  a  aimilar  attenqit,  mount- 
ed cannon  on  their  ramparts,  and  took  other 
defensive  measnres. 

Buonaparte  affected  te  conaider  theao 
preparationa  as  designed  against  the  French  { 
and  marching  a.  body  of  troopa,  took  poa- 
aession  of  the  city  without  reaiatance,  oe- 
prived  the  Duke  of  all  the  advantagea 
which  he  had  purchased  b}bthe  mediation  of 
the  cclebrateu  Saint  Jerome,  and  declared 
the  town  under  protection  of  France.  Bo* 
logna  and  Ferrara,  legations  belonging  to 
the  Papal  See,  had  been  already  occupied 
by  French  troops,  and  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  committee  of  their  cita* 
sens.  They  were  now  encouraged  to  coa- 
lesce with  Reggio  and  Modena.  A  con* 
ffreaa  of  an  hundred  delegatea  from  the 
tour  districts  was  summoned,  to  effect  the 
formation  of  a  government  which  should 
extend  over  them  all.  The  Course  met 
accordingW,  engaged  their  constituents  in 
a  perpetual  union,  under  title  of  the  Ciapa- 
dane  Republic,  from  their  situation  on 
the  right  of  the  river  Po;  thua  aasuming 
the  character  of  independence,  while  in 
fact  they  remained  under  the  authority  of 
Buonaparte,  like  clay  in  the  handa  of  the 
potter,  who  may  ultimately  model  it  into 
any  shape  he  haa  a  mind.  In  the  meantime, 
he  waa  careful  to  remind  them,  that  the  lib* 
erty  which  it  was  desirable  to  eatabUsh, 
ou^t  to  be  consiatent  with  due  subjeettoa 
to  the  lawa.  "Never  forget,"  he  aaid,  in 
reply  to  their  addreaa  announcing  their 
new  form  of  government,  "  that  laws  arc 
mere  nullities  without  the  force  necessary 
to  support  them.  Attend  to  your  mtlitaiv 
organisation,  which  you  have  the  meana  or 
placing  on  a  respectable  footing--jou  will 
DC  more  fortunate  than  the  people  of  France, 
for  you  will  arrive  at  liberty  without  paas- 
ing  through  the  ordeal  of  revolution." 

This  was  not  the  lanffuage  of  a  Jacobin ; 
and  it  fortifies  the  belier;  that  even  now, 
while  adhering  ostensibly  to  the  Republican 
system,  Buonaparte  anticipated  coiiaidei»- 
*ble  cbanges  in  that  of  France. 

Meanwhile  the  Lombards  became  impa- 
tient at  aeeing  their  neighbours  outateip 
them  in  the  path  of  revolution,  and  of 
nominal  independence.  The  municipality 
of  Milan  proceeded  to  destroy  sll  titles  of 
honour,  as  a  badge  of  feudal  dependence, 
and  became  so  impatient,  that  Buonaparte 
was  obliged  to  pacify  them  by  a  aolemn  as- 
surance Uiat  they  should  speedily  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  republican  conatitntion }  and 
to  tranquillixe  their  irritation,  placed  them 
under  the  government  of  a  provisional 
council,  selected  from  all  classes,  labour^ 
era  included. 

This  measure  made  it  manifeet,  that  tha 
motives  which  had  induced  the  delay  of 
the  French  government  to  recognise  the  in- 
dependence (as  they  termed  it)  of  Lombar- 
dy,  were  now  of  less  force  ;  and  in  a  abort 
time,  the  provisional  council  of  Milan,  af- 
ter some  modest  doabfa  on  their  own  pQ(«« 
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6n,  reTolotioDised  their  coantrj,  tnd  m- 
•umed  the  title  of  the  Tnntpadane  Repub- 
li£y  which  they  afterwards  lud  utde,  when 
on  their  union  with  the  Cispadane,  both 
w«r)  nnited  under  the  name  of  the  Ciaal- 
pine  Commonwealth.  This  decisive  step 
was  adopted  3d  Jannarv  1797.  Decrees  of 
a  popular  character  had  nreceded  the  decla- 
cation  of  independence,  nut  an  air  of  mode- 
ration was  observed  in  the  revolution  itself. 
The  nobles,  deprived  of  their  feudal  rights 
and  titular  dignities.  vfeA  subjected  to  no 
incapacities ;  the  retbrmatlon  of  the  church 
was  touched  upon  sently,  and  without  indi« 
eating  any  design  of  its  destraction.  In  these 
particolarsythe  Italian  commonwealths  stop- 
ped short  of  their  GsUic  prototype. 

If  Buonaparte  may  be  justly  charged  with 
want  of  faith,  in  destroying  the  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  alter  having  ac- 
cepted of  a  price  for  gxiuitang  him  peace 
and  protection,  we  e^nnot  object  to  hinn  the 
■ame  eharve  for  acceding  to  the  Transpa- 
daae  Republic,  in  so  far  as  it  detached  the 
legatiom  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  from  the 
Roman  See.  These  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  reserved  for  the  disposal  of  the 
French,  as  circumstances  should  dictate, 
when  a  final  treaty  should  take  place  be- 
twixt the  Republic  and  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff. But  many  circumstances  had  retard- 
ad  this  pacification,  and  seemed  at  length 
kikelj  U^  break  it  off  without  hope  of  re- 


tf  Booaaparte  is  correct  in  his  statement, 
which  we  see  no  resson  to  doubt,  the  delay 
of  a  Motfieation  with  the  Roman  See  was 
obiefl]|rtiie  fault  of  the  Directory,  whose 
avarieloos  and  engroesinff  spirit  was  at  this 
Mriod  its  roost  dastingutshinff  characteris- 
tie.  An  armistice,  purchased  by  tn^ssure, 
by  eontributionB,  by  ptctnres  and  statues, 
and  by  the  cession  of  the  two  lections  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  having  be^m  mediat- 
od  for  his  Holiness  by  the  Spar-ish  ambas- 
sador Aaara,  the  Pope  sent  two  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  Paris  to  treat  of  a  definitive 
peace.  But  tiie  conditions  proposed  were 
•o  severe,  that  however  desperate  his  con- 
dition, the  Pope  found  them  totally  inad- 
missilNe.  His  Holiness  was  required  to 
pay  a  large  contribution  in  grain  for  ten 

SiaiB,  a  regular  tribute  of  six  millions  of 
Oman  crowns  for  six  years,  to  cede  to 
France  in  perpetuity  the  ports  of  Ancona 
and  CiviU  Vocchia,  and  to  declare  the  ia- 
dependence  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Ra- 
venna. To  add  insult  to  oppression,  the 
total  cession  of  the  Clementine  Museum 
was  required,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
France  should  have  under  management  of 
her  minister  at  Rome,  a  separate  tribunal 
for  judging  her  subjects,  and  a  separate 
theatre  for  their  amusement  Lastly,  the 
secular  sovereignty  of  the  dominions  of  the 
t^chufch  was  to  be  executed  by  a  senate  and 
a  popular  body. 

Tneee  dam?inds  might  have  been  com- 
plied with,  although  they  went  the  length 
of  entirely  stripping  his  Holiness  of  Uie 
character  of  a  secular  prince.  But  there 
were  others  made  on  him,  in  capacity  of 
haid  of  tha  church  which  he  could  not 


grant,  if  he  meant  in  Aitnre  to  lay  claim  to 
any  authority  under  that  once  venerable  ti» 
tie.  The  Sovereign  Pontif  was  required 
to  recall  all  the  briefk  which  he  had  issued 
against  Franoe  since  1789.  to  sanction  the 
constitutional  oelh  which  released  th« 
French  clergy  from  the  dominion  of  th« 
Holy  See,  sad  to  rati^  the  coniucatioa 
of  the  church-lands.  Treasures  might  be 
expended,  secular  dignities  resigned,  and 
provinces  ceded;  but  it  was  clear  that  tb« 
Sovereign  Pontiff  could  not  do  what  wm 
expressly  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  tM 
church  which  he  represented.  Thera 
were  but  few  clergymen  in  France  who  had 
hesiuted  to  prove  their  devotion  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  by  submitting  to  expol« 
sion,  rather  than  take  the  cooiititntional 
oath.  It  was  now  for  the  Head  of  the 
Church  to  show  in  his  own  person  a  simi- 
lar disinterested  devotion  to  ner  interests. 

Accordingly,  the  College  of  Cardinals 
having  rejected  the  proposals  of  France,  as 
containing  articles  contrarv  to  conscience, 
the  Pope  declared  his  determination  to 
abide  by  the  utmost  extremity,  rather  than 
accede  to  conditions  destructive,  degrad- 
ing, and,  in  his  opinion,  impious.  The  Di- 
rectory instantly  determined  on  the  total 
ruin  or  the  Pope,  and  of  his  power,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

Napoleon  dissented  from  the  opinion  of 
the  government.  In  point  of  morel  effect^ 
a-recoociliation  with  the  Pope  would  havo 
been  of  great  advantage  to  France,  and  have 
tended  to  reunite  her  with  other  Catholie 
nations,  and  diminish  the  horror  with  which 
she  was  regarded  as  sacrilegious  and  athew 
istical.  Even  the  army  of  the  Holy  See 
was  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  in  case 
of  any  reverse  tsking  place  in  the  war 
with  the  Austrians.  Under  these  consid- 
entions,  he  prevailed  on  the  Directory  to 
renew  the  negotiations  at  Florence.  Bat 
the  French  comromioners,  having  present- 
ed as  preliminaries  sixty  indispensaole  con- 
ditions, containing  the  same  articles  which 
had  been  already  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Pontiif.  the  conferehcea 
broke  up ;  and  the  Pope,  m  despair,  resolr- 
ed  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Housa 
of  Austria,  and  have  recourse  t6  the  seca- 
lar  force,  which  the  Roman  See  had  dis- 
used fer  so  many  years. 

It  was  a  ease  of  dire  necessity  ;  but  the 
arming  of  the  Pope's  government,  whose 
militsry  force  had  been  long  the  subject  of 
ridicule.*  against  the  victorious  conqueror 
of  five  Austrian  armies,  reminds  us  of  Pri« 
am.  when,  in  extremity  of  years  and  despair, 
ho  buckled  on  his  rusty  armour,  to  oppose 
aoe  and  decrepitode  to  the  youtlffttl  strength 
of  Pyrrlras.t  Tet  the  measures  of  Sextna 
indicated  eonsidenble  energy.  He  broa^t 
back  to  Rome  an  instalment  of  sixteen  miU 


•  Yohaire,  io  tosM  of  bis  ronandss,  t  vm»  tks 
Ptops  an  oil  smtltnaa  havkif  a  maid  of  OM  bna- 
drad  bmq,  who  sMost  guard  vUh  onbrsllss,  and 
who  naks  war  on  nobody. 

tArma  din  taoior  dasneta«  trMnmtibtH  avo 
Ireondai  neqnieqoam  hnmorb,  et  iaotUe  Ar> 

GbigiUtf JBssid,  Liik,a 
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UoM  «r  ■ttiwbled  tribote.  whieh  wm  oa  Um 
mnmI  to  Bttoaapwte't  nnUiUry  chest— took 
•very  meMare  to  inereiM  hi«  vmv.  and  b^ 
tko  Tolantaiy  eicrtioat  of  the  noble  fami- 
liee  of  Rome,  be  ecUially  raited  it  to  fortjr 
thoamid  men,  and  placed  at  its  head  the 
eame  General  Colli,  who  had  com  nanded 
with  credit  the  troopa  oTSardinia  during  the 
eampaian  on  the  Al^.    The  utmost  paiai 


hen  bj  the  cieq^j,  both  regular  and 
•ecQlar,  to  give  the  expected  war  the  cbar- 
•eter  or  a  cniaade,  and  to  excite  the  fierce 
Mint  of  tbeae  peaaantiy  who  inhabit  the 
Appeninea,  and  were  doubly  disposed  to  be 
hoatile  to  the  French,  as  foreigners  and  as 
heretica.  The  Pope  endeavoured  also  to 
form  a  cloee  allianee  with  the  Kiqg  of  the 
mro  Siciliee,  who  promised  in  secret  to 
eorer  Rome  with  an  army  of  thirtv  tiiou- 
■and  men.  Little  reliance  was  indeed  to 
be  placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  court  of 
Naples  ;  but  the  Pope  was  compared,  by 
th^  French  envoy,  to  a  man  who,  in  the  act 
of  falling,  wcmld  gnap  for  support  at  a  hook 
of  red-hoc  iron. 

While  the  Court  of  Rome  ahowed  this 
hostile  disposition,  Naooleon  reproached 
the  French  government  for  having  broke  off 
the  negotiation,  which  they  ought  to  have 
protracted  till  the  event  of  Alvinsi's  march 
into  lialy  was  known  ^  at  all  events,  until 
fheir  general  had  obtamed  posaeasion  of  the 
sixteen  milliona,  ao  mucn  wanted  to  pay  I 
hta  foroea.  In  reply  to  his  remonstrances, 
he  reeeiTod  permission  to  raoew  the  no- 
mttations  upon  modified  terms.  But  the 
rofo  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  £vea 
the  French  Tictory  of  Areola,  and  the  in- 
stant  threats  of  Bnonaparte  to  march  againat 
hUn  at  the  head  of  a  flying  column,  were 
naable  to  move  hia  resolution.  "  Let  the 
French  general  march  upon  Rome,"  said 
the  Papal  minister  $  "the  Pope,  if  neces- 
saiy,  wiil  quit  hia  capital.  The  farther  the 
tVench  are  drawn  from  the  Adise,  the  near- 
er they  are  to  their  ultimate  deatruction.'' 
Napoleon  was  sensible,  on  receivina  a  hoa- 
tUe  anawer,  that  the  Pope  atill  relied  on 
the  laat  prenarations  which  were  made  for 
the  relief  nf  Mantua,  and  it  was  not  aafe  to 
attempt  hia  chastiaement  until  Alvinii  and 
Provera  ahould  be  diapoaed  of.  But  the 
decisive  battles  of  Rivoii  and  La  Favorita 
having  ruined  these  armies,  Napoleon  was 
at  leisur  J  to  exeoate  hia  purpose  of  crush- 
ing the  power,  such  as,  it  was,  of  tho  Holy 
See.  For  thia  parpooe  he  deapatched  Vic- 
tor with  a  French  diriaion  of  four  thouaand 
BMn,  and  an  Italian  army  of  nearly  the 
aarae  force,  aepplied  bv  Ix>mbardy  and  by 
the  Transpadane  republic,  to  invade  the 
territories  of  the  Cnurch  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  Italy,  by  the  route  of  Imols. 

Meantime,  the  utmoat  exertiona  had  been 
made  by  the  clergy  of  Romagna,  to  raiae 
*  the  peaaants  in  a  maaa,  and  a  great  many 
ebeyed  the  aonnd  of  the  tocsin.'  But  an 
insorrectionary  force  is  more  calculated 
to  embarrass  the  moToroenta  of  a  regular 
army,  by  alarme  on  their  flanka  and  rear. 
by  cutting  off  their  commanioaliona,  and 
deatroying  their  auppUes,  defending  pasaea, 


and  skirmishing  in  adrantageous  positions 
than  by  opposing  them  in  the  open  field. 
The  Papal  army,  oonsiating  of  about  seven 
or  ei^t  thouaand  men,  were  encamped  «*n 
the  river  Senio,  which  runa  on  tie  aouth- 
ward  of  the  town  of  Imola,  to  dispute  lite 
passage.  The  banks  were  defended  with 
cannon }  but  the  river  being  unusually  low, 
the  French  croased  about  a  league  and  a 
half  higher  up  than  the  position  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  wbich,  taken  in  the  rear,  fled 
in  everv  direction^  aiXer  a  abort  reaistance. 
A  few  nundreda  were  killed,  among  whom 
were  several  monks,  who.  holding  the  cru- 
cifix in' their  band,  nad  placed  thcrosclvea 
in  the  ranks  to  encourage  the  soldiers, 
Faenca  held  out,  and  was  taken  by  storm  i 
but  the  soldiers  were  withheld  from  plUage 
by  the  generosity,  or  prudence  of  Napoloon, 
and  he  dismissed  the  prisooera  of  war  to 
carry  into  the  interior  of  the  country  the 
newa  of  their  own  defeat,  of  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  the  French  army,  and  of  the 
clemency  of  their  general. 

Next  day,  three  thousand  of  tho  Papal 
troops,  occupying  an  advantageous  position 
in  front  of  Ancona,  and  commanded  b/ 
Colli,  were  made  prisoners  without  firing  a 
shot;  and  Ancona  was  taken  aflcr  sli^t 
reaiatance,  though  a  place  of  some  stren^V 
A  curious  piece  or  priestcraff'had  been 
played  off  in  this  lown,  to  encourage  tho 
people  to  resistance.  A  miraculous  image 
was  seen  to  shed  tenrs,  and  the'  French 
artists  could  not  discover  the  mode  in 
which  the  trick  was  managed  until  the  im- 
ase  waa  brought  to  head  qu!urtera,  when  a 
glaaa  shrine,  by  which  the  illusion  was 
managed,  was  removed.  The  Madonna  was 
sent  back  to  the  church  which  owned  her, 
but  apparently  had  become  reconciled  to 
the  foreign  visitors,  and  dried  her  tears  in 
conaequence  of  her  interview  with  Buona- 
parte. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  French, 
moving  with  great  celerity,  entered  Loret- 
to,  where  the  celebrated  Santa  Case  is  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic's  devotional  tri- 
umph, or  secret  scorn,  according  as  his 
faitn  or  his  doubts  predominate.  The 
wealth  which  this  celebrated  shrine  is  once 
supposed  to  have  possessed  by  gifts  of  tte 
faithful,  had  been  removed  by  Colli^if^ 
indeed,  it  had  not  been  tranaported  to 
Rome  long  before  the  period  of  which  we 
treat;  ret,  precioua  metal  and  gema  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  of  livrea,  tell  into  tho 
poasession  of  the  French,  whoae  cwture 
waa  alao  enriched  by  the  holy  image  or  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto,  with  the  aacred  porringer, 
and  a  bed-gown  of  dark-coloured  camlet, 
warranted  to  have  belonsod  to  the  Bleased 
Virgin.  The  image,  said  to  have  been  of 
celestial  workmanship,  was  sent  to  Paria, 
but  waa  restored  to  the  Pope  in  I  SOS.  We 
are  not  informed  that  any  of  the  treasures 
were  given  beck  along  with  the  Madonna, 
to  whom  they  had  been  devoted. 

As  the  French  army  advanced  upon  the 
Roman  territory,  diere  was  a  menace  of  the 
Interference  or  the  King  of  Naplea,  worthy 
to  be  mentioned,  both  at  expreaaing  tho 
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cbancter  of  that  court,  and  showing  Napo- 
leon'i  rcadineis  in  anticipating  and  defeat- 
tog  the  arts  of  indirect  diplomacy. 

The  Prince  of  Belmonte-Pignatelli,  who 
attended  Buonaparte's  head-quarters,  in  the 
capacity  perhaps  of  an  observer,  as  much 
as  of  ambass^aor  for  Naples,  came  to  the 
French  general  in  secrecy,  to  show  him, 
under  strict  confidence,  a  letter  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  proposing  to 
march  an  army  of  thirty  thousana  men  to- 
wards Rome.  "  Your  confidence  shall  be 
repaid."  said  Buonaparte,  who  at  once  saw 
througn  the  spirit  or  the  communication— 
"  You  shall  know  what  I  have  long  since 
settled  to  do  in  case  of  such  an  event  tak- 
ing place.''  He  called  for  the  port-folio 
containing  the  papers  respecting  Naples, 
■nd  presented  to  the  disconcerted  Prince 
the  copy  of  a  despatcfi  written  in  Novem- 
ber preceding,  which  contained  this  pas- 
sage:—"The  approach  of  Alvinzi  would 
not  prevent  my  sending  sii  thousand  men 
to  chastise  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  as  the 
Neapolitan  armT  might  march  to  their  as- 
sistance, I  will  postpone  this  movement 
till  after  the  surrender  of  Mantua :  in  which 
case,  if  the  King  of  Naples  should  interfere 
I  shall  be  able  to  spare  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  to  march  aj^inst  his  capital,  and 
drive  him  over  to  Sicily."  Prince  Pigna- 
telli  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
this  mutual  confidence,  and  there  was  no 
more  said  of  Neapolitan  armed  interfer- 
ence. 

From  Ancona  the  division  commanded 
by  Victor  turned  westwsrd  to  Foligno,  to 
unite  itself  with  another  column  of  French 
which  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  the 
church  by  Perugia,  which  they  easily  ac- 
complished. Resistance  seemed  now  una- 
VUling.  The  Pope  in  vain  solicited  his- 
•ubjects  to  rise  agamst4he  second  Alaric, 
who  was  approaching  the  Holy  City,  lliey 
remained  oeaf  to  his  eihortattons,  though 
ronde  in  the  names  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  who 
had  of  old  been  the  risible  protectors  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  worid  in  a 
similar  emergency.  All  was  dismay  and 
confusion  in  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter's, 
which  was  now  the  sole  territory  remain- 
inp  in  pfwsession  of  his  representative. 

But  there  was  an  unhappy  class  of  per- 
sons, who  bad  found  shelter  in  Rome,  rath- 
er than  disown  whose  allegiance  they  had 
left  their  homes,  and  resigned  their  means 
of  living.  These  were  the  recusant  French 
clergy,  who  had  refused  to  take  the  con- 
stitutional oath,  and  who  now,  recollecting 
the  scenes  which  they  witnessed  in  France, 
expected  little  else,  than  that,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Republican  troops,  they 
would,  like  the  Israelitish  captain,  be  slain 
between  the  horns  of  the  veij  altar  at 
which  they  had  taken  r^fu(|e.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  their  number,  frantic  at  thoughts  of 
the  fate  which  he  supposed  awaited  them, 
presented  himself  to  Buonaparte,  announc- 
ed his  name  and  condition,  and  prayed  to 
be  led  to  instant  death.  Napoleon  took  the 
opportunity  to  show  once  more  that  he  was 
acting^on  principles  different  from  the  bru- 


tal and  persecuting  spirit  of  Jaeobinitm 
He  isstied  a  proclamation,  in  which,  pre* 
raising  that  the  recusant  priests,  thongk 
banished  from  the  French  territory,  wers 
not" prohibited  from  residing  in  countries 
which  might  be  conquered  by  the  French 
arms,  he  declares  himself  satisfied  with 
their  conduct.  The  proclamation  goes  o& 
to  prohibit,  under  the  most  severe  penal^, 
the  French  soldiery,  and  all  other  pecsoas^ 
from  doing  any  injury  to  these  unfortunate' 
exiles.  The  convents  are  directed  to  afford 
them  lodging,  nourishment,  and.  flfteett  ■ 
French  livres  (twelve  shiUinss  and  six> 
pence  British)  monthly  to  each  individual, 
ror  which  the  priest  was  to  compensate  by 
saying  masses  ad  vaiorem  ;— thus  assigning 
the  Italian  convents  payment  for  their  hos- 
pitality,  in  the  same  coin  with  which  they 
themselves  requit  the  laity. 

Perhaps  this  liberality  might  have  aoine 
weight  with  the  Pope  in  inducing  him  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  France, 
as  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Buo- 
naparte in  a  confidential  eommumcatioB 
through  the  superior  of  the  monastic  order 
of  Camalduli.  and  more  openly  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Mattei.  The  King 
of  Naples  made  no  movement  to  his  assist- 
ance.   In  fine. 


j  after  hesiuting  what  course 
having  had  at  ond  time  hia 


to  take,  and  having 

equipage  ready  harnessed  to  leave  Rome 
and  fly  to  Naples,  the  Pontiff  judged  resist- 
ance and  flight  alike  unavailing,  and  chose 
the  hamiliaUnff  alternative  of  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  Directory  entire 

Kto  destroy  the  secular  authority  of  the 
Bpe,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  tempo- 
ralities. But  Buonapvte  foresaw,  that 
whether  the  Roman  territories  were  united 
with  the  new  Cispadane  Republic,  or  form- 
ed into  a  separate  state,  it  would  alike  briiw 
on  prematurely  a  lenewal  of  the  war  with 
Naples,  ere  the  north  of  Italy  was  yet  suf- 
ficiently secure  to  admit  tlie  marching  a 
French  force  into  the  southern  extremities 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  exposed  to  de-' 
scents  of  the  English,  and  insurrections  ta 
the  rear.  These  Napoleon  foresaw  would 
be  the  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  sub- 
due, that  though  he  might  strip  the  Pope 
of  his  temporalities,  he  could  not  deprive 
him  of  the  supremacy  assigned  him  in  spi- 
ritual matters  oy  each  Catholic ;  which,  on 
the  contrary,  was,  according  to  the  pro- 
gress of  human  feeling,  likely  to  be  the 
more  widely  felt  and  recognized  in  favour 
of  a  wanderer  and  a  sufferer  for  what  would 
be  accounted  conscience-sake,  than  of  one 
who,  submitting  to  circumstances,  retained 
ss  much  of  the  goods  of  this  world  as  thm 
clemency  of  his  conqueror  would  permit. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Buo- 
naparte admitted  the  Pope  to  a  treaty  which 
terminated  in  the  peace  of  Tolentine.  1^ 
which  Sextus  purchased  such  a  polinpal 
existence  ss  wss  left  to  him,  at  the  hiffhest 
rate  which  he  had  the  least  chance  of  die* 
charging.  Napoleon  mentions,  as  a  corioiie 
instance  of  the  crafty  and  nasempaloiie 
character  of  the  Neapolitans,  that  the  same 
Pignatelli,  whom  we  have  alroedy  coraBeai 
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oraMd,  tttaehed  himMlf  elMely  to  the 
plMiipoteBttAriM  during  the  whole  treety  of 
Teleatiflo;  tiid  in  hie  erdoer  to  diecoTer 
whether  there  exieted  any  secret  mrticle  be- 
twixt the  Pope  end  Baoneptrte  which  might 
oonpromiee  the  interest*  of  hie  muter, 
vie  repeatedly  diacoTcred  Uatening  at  the 
do0r  or  the  apartment  in  which  the  dUcoa- 
«ioiie  were  carried  on. 

The  articlea  which  the  Pope  was  obliged 
t«  accept  at  Tolentino,  included  the  ces- 
■Mm  of  Avignon  and  its  territories,  the  ap- 
propriation of  which,  bv  France,  had  never 
jet  been  recegniied  :  Uie  resigning  the  le- 
gations of  Bologna.  Ferrara,  and  Romagna ; 
ttie  oecnpetion  or  Ancon&,  the  onl^  port 
excepting  Venice  which  Italy  has  in  the 
Adriatic;  the  payment  of  90  millions  of 
livres.  in  specie  or  in  Taluable  effects  ;  the 
eompJete  execution  of  the  article  In  the 
•rmistice  of  Bologna  roepecting  the  delir- 
enr  of  paintinga,  manuscripts,  and  objeets 
or  art  3  and  several  other  stipulations  of 
similar  severity. 

Buonaparte  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  thia  treaty  to  compel  the 
alMtition  of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  lie 
bad  only  departed  in  consequence  of  re- 
ceiving information,  that  it  had  ceased  to 
be  used  as  a  religious  tribunal,  and  subsist- 
ed only  as  a  court  of  police.  The  con- 
neionce  of  the  Pope  seemed  also  so  tender- 
ly affected  by  the  proposal,  that  he  thought 
it  safe  to  desist  from  it. 

The  aame  despatch,  in  which*  Buonaparte 
infbrma  the  Directorv,  that  his  committee 
of  artist  eoUectors  "  had  made  a  good  har- 
vest of  paintings  in  the  Papal  dominions, 
and  which,  with  the  objects  of  art  cede<i 
by  the  Pope,  included  almost  all  that  was 
curious  and  valuable,  excepting  some  few 
objects  at  Turin  and  Naples,"  conveyed  to 
them  n  document  of  a  very  different  kind. 
This  was  a  respectful  and  almost  reveren- 
tial letter  from  Napoleon  to  the  Pope,  re- 
commending to  his  Holiness  to  distrust 
such  (persons  as  might  excite  him  to  doubt 
tlie  go<$d  intentions  of  France,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  always  find  the  Republic 
m(Mt  sincere  and  fsuthful,  and  expressing 
in  bis  own  name  the  perfect  esteem  and 
veneration  which  he  entertained  for  the 
person  of  his  Hnliness,  and  the  extreme 
desire  which  he  had  to  afford  him  proofs 
to  that  effect 

Thia  letter  fumishod  much  amusement 
St  the  time,  and  seemed  far  less  to  intimate 
the  sentiments  of  a  Sans  Culotte  general, 
than  those  of  a  civilixed  highwayman  of 
the  old  school  of  Macheath,  who  never  dis- 
missed the  travellers  whom  he  had  plun- 
dered, without  his  sincere  good  wishes  for 
the  happy  prosecution  of  their  journey. 

A  more  pleasins  view  of  Buonaparte^s 
character  was  exhibited  about  this  time,  in 
hia  conduct  towards  the  little  interesting 
Republic  of  San  Marino.  That  atate,  which 
only  acknowledges  the  Poi>e  as  a  protector, 
liot  as  a  sovereign,  had  maintained  for  very 
many  years  an  independence,  which  con- 
qnenMTs  had  spared  either  in  contempt  or  in 
respect.  It  consists  of  a  single  mountain 
■aa  a  single  town,  and  boasts  about  seven 


thousand  inhabitaBts,  goToraed  by  theit 
own  laws.  Citisen  Monge,  the  chief  of 
the  committee  of.  collecting-artists,  wsf 
sent  deputy  to  San  Marino  to  knit  the  bands 
of  amit^  between  the  two  Republics,— 
which  might  well  resemble  a  union  between 
Liliput  and  Brobdignag.  There  were  no 
picturea  in  the  little  RepiAlic,  or  they 
might  have  been  a  temptation  to  the  citi- 
xen  collector.  The  people  of  San  Marino 
conducted  themselves  with  much  sagacity  ^ 
and  although  more  complimentary  to  Buon- 
aparte than  Diogenes  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  he  came  to  visit  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  tub,  they  showed  the  same  judg- 
ment in  eschewing  too  much  courtesy.  They 
respectfully  declined  an  accession  of  terri- 
tory, which  could  but  have  involved  them 
in  subsequent  quarrels  with  the  sovereign 
from  whom  it  was  to  be  wrested,  and  only 
accepted  as  an  honorary  gift  the  present 
of  four  field-pieces,  being  a  train  of  artillery 
upon  the  scale  of  their  military  force,  and 
of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Captain 
Regents  of  the  little  contented  state  will 
never  have  any  occasion  to  make  use. 

Rome  might,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
conaidered  as  completely  subjugated.  Na- 
ples was  at  peace,  if  the  signature  of  a  trea- 
ty can  create  peace.  At  any  rate,  so  dis- 
tant fVom  Rome,  and  so  controlled  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Papal  arms — bv  the  fear  that 
the  English  fleet  might  be  Jriven  from  the 
Mediterranean — ^and  by  their  disUnce  fVom 
the  scene  of  action—The  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  or  rather  his  wife,  the  high-spirit- 
ed daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  dared  not 
offer  the  least  interference  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  French  General.  Tuscany 
had  apparently  consented  to  owe  her  polit- 
ical existence  to  any  degree  of  clemency  or 
contempt  which  Buonaparte  might  extend 
to  her ;  and  entertaining  hopes  of  some 
convention  betwixt  the  French  snd  English, 
by  which  the  Grand  Duke's  port  of  Leg- 
horn might  be  restored  to  hira,  remained 
passive  as  the  dead.  The  republic  of  Ve- 
nice alone,  feeling  still  the  stimulus  arising 
from  her  ancient  importance,  and  yet  pain- 
fully conscious  of  her  present  want  of  pow- 
er, strained  every  exertion  to  place  herself 
in  a  respectable  attitude.  That  city  of  lof- 
ty reroombrances,  the  Tyre  of  the  middle 
ages,  whose  traders  were  princes,  and  her 
merchants  the  honourable  of  the' earth,  fall- 
en as  she  was  from  her  former  greatness, 
still  presented  some  appearance  of  vigour. 
Her  oligarchical  government,  so  long 
known  and  so  dreaded,  for  jealous  precau- 
tions, political  aagacity,  the  impenetrabili- 
ty of  tneir  plans,  and  the  inflexibility  of 
their  rigour,  still  preserved  the  attitude  of 
independence,  and  endeavoured,  by  raisinjg 
additional  regiments  of  Sclavonians,  disci- 
plining their  peasantry,  who  were  of  a  very 
marti^  character,  and  forming  military 
magazines  of  considerable  extent,  to  main- 
tain such  an  aspect,  as  might  make  their 
friendship  to  be  courted,  and  their  enmity 
to  be  feared.  It  was  already  evident  that 
the  Austrians,  notwithstanding  all  their  re- 
cent defeats,  were  again  about  to  make 
head  on  their  Italo-German  frontier  j^and 
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France,  in  oppOBing  them,  coald  not  be 
iodifferent  to  the  neotralitj  of  Venice,  upon 
whoBe  territories,  to  all  appearance,  Buon- 
aparte muat  have  retted  the  flank  of  his 
ooerationa,  in  case  of  bis  advancing  towards 
Frittii.  So  circamstanced,  and  when  it 
was  recollected  that  the  mistress  of  the 
Adriatic  had  still  fifty  thonsand  men  at  her 
command,  and  those  of  a  fierce  and  coar- 
ageons  description,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Sclavonians,  Venice,  even  yet,  was  an  en- 
emy not  to  be  lightly  provoked.  Bat  the 
inhabitants  were  not  unanimous,  especially 
those  of  the  Terra  Firma,  or  mainland^  who, 
not  beinff  enrolled  in  the  golden  book  of 
the  insular  nobility  of  Venice,  were  dis- 
contented, and  availed  themselves  of  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  new- 
created  republics  on  the  Po  to  throw  oflT 
their  allegiance.  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  in 
particular,  were  clamorous  for  independ- 
ence. 

Napoleon  saw,  in  this  state  of  dissen- 
sion, the  means  of  plaving  an  adroit  game, 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  restrain,  till  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, the  ardour  of  the  patriots,  he  at- 
tempted, on  the  other,  to  convince  Uie  Sen- 
ate that  they  had  no  safe  policy  but  in  em- 
bracing at  once  the  alliance  of  France, 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  joining  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  army  with  which  he 


was  aboat  to  move  against  the  Anstriaiw 
He  offered,  on  these  conditions,  to  guaran 
tee  the  possessions  of  the  Republic,  evea 
without  exacting  any  modification  of  their 
oligarchical  constitution.  But  Venice  de* 
dared  for  an  impartial  neutrality.  It  had 
been,  they  said,  tneir  ancient  and  sage  poli- 
cy, nor  wonla  they  now  depart  from  it. 
"Remain  then  neuter,''  said  Napoleon ^ 
"  I  consent  to  it.    I  march  upon  Vienna, 

fet  will  leave  enoagh  of  French  troops  in 
taly  to  control  your  republic. — But  dis- 
miss these  new  levies }  and  remark,  that  if, 
while  I  am  in  Germany,  my  communica- 
tions shall  be  interrupted,  my  detachments 
cut  off,  or  my  convoys  intercepted  in  the 
Venetian  terntorv,  the  date  of  your  repub- 
lic is  terminateJ.  She  will  have  bronghl 
OB  herself  annihilation." 

Lest  these  threats  should  be  forgotten 
while  he  was  at  a  distance,  he  took  the  best 
precautions  in  his  power  by  garriBoninff  ad- 
vantageous points  on  the  line  of  the  Arnge  ; 
and  trusting  partly  to  this  defence,  partly 
to  the  insurants  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia, 
who  for  their  own  sakes  would  oppose  aatjr 
invasion  of  the  mainland  by  their  Venetian 
masters,  whose  yoke  they  had  cast  a^ide. 
Napoleon  again  unfurled  his  banners,  and 
marched  to  new  triumphs  over  yet  untried 
opponents. 
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Arckdukt  CharUB—Ccmpartd  to  Napoleon-^Fettertd  bp  the  AulU  Cotmcti.— iVapolt- 
on,bya  atratagem.  pauu  tht  TagUamento,  and  eompeU  the  Archduke  to  retreat.-^ 
Cha^sea  carried  by  •torm.^ChiuaO'  Veneta  taken  by  Maauna,  vnth  the  loss  qf  MOO 
Auttriane,  BaggagCf  Cannon,  SLC.—  The  8ea-port$qf  Triette  and  Fiume  occupied 
by  the  French. —  Venic€  breake  the  Neutrality,  and  comtnenceB  HotiiHtiea'by  a  massa- 
cre qf  100  Frenchmen  at  Verona.^  Terrified  on  learning  that  an  Armitlice  had  taken 
place  betunxt  France  and  AuMtria—Circumatances  which  led  to  this.—  The  Archduk§ 
retreate  by  haaty  mafchea  on  Vienna— Hta  proapecta  ofaucceaa  in  dtf ending  it — The 
Oovemment  and  People  irreaolute,  and  the  Treaty  qf  Leoben  aigned—  Venice  now 
makea  the  moat  humiliating  aubmiaaiona. — Napoleon'a  Speech  to  the  Venation  En}joya 
—He  declarea  War  againat  Venice,  and  evadea  obeuing  the  ordcra  cfihe  Directory  to 
apart  it.— The  Great  Council,  on  3] at  May,  concede  everything  to  Buonaparte,  and 
&aptru  in  terror.— Terma  granted  by  the  French  General. 


Thx  victories  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria  on  the  Rhino,  and  his  high  credit 
with  the  soldiers,  seemed  to  point  him  out 
as  the  commander  falling  moat  naturally  to 
be  employed  against  the  young  ^neraj  of 
the  French  republic,  who,  like  a  gifted  hero 
of  romance,  bad  borne  down  successively 
all  opponents  who  had  presented  them- 
■elves  in  the  field.  The  opinions  of  Eu- 
rope were  suspended  concerning  the  prob- 
able issue  of  the  contest.  BoUi  generals 
were  young,  ambitious,  enthusiastic  in  the 
military  profession,  and  warmly  beloved  by 
their  soldiers.  The  exploits  of  both  had 
filled  the  trumpet  of  Fame ;  and  although 
Buonaparte's  success  had  been  less  uninter- 
rupted, yet  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  if 
the  Archduke's  plans  were  not  equally  bril- 
liant and  original  with  those  of  his  groat  ad- 
versary, they  were  just  and  sound,  and  had 
been  attended  repeatedly  with  great  results, 
•ad  by  the  defeat  of  such  men  as  Moreau 


and  Jourdan.  But  there  were  two  particu- 
lars in  which  the  Austrian  Prince  fell  far 
short  of  Napoleon,— first,  in  that  ready,  de- 
cided, and  vigorous  confidence,  which  seis- 
es the  favourable  instant  for  the  execution 
of  plans  resolved  upon, — and  secondly,  in 
having  the  disadvanta^ra  to  be  subjected, 
notwithstandinff  his  high  rank,  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Aulic  Council  ;  who,  sittinff 
at  Vienna,  and  ignorant  of  the  changes  ana 
vicissitudes  of  the  canipaign,  were  yet,  br 
the  ancient  and  jealous  laws  of  the  Aastrt- 
an  empire,  entitled  to  control  his  opinion, 
and  prescribe  beforehand  the  motions  of 
the  armies,  while  the  generals  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  their  echemes,  had 
oflen  no  choice  leA  but  that  of  adherence 
to  their  instructions,  however  emerging 
circumstances  might  require  a  deviation. 

But  although  the  encounter  betwixt  Uteee 
two  distinguished  young  aenerals  be  highly 
interesting,  our  space  will  not  permit  as  to 
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detail  At  caiiip«i|iM  of  AaelHft  at  the  tame 
length  at  thoM  or  Italy. 


_^_  ,      The  Utter  form- 

•d^be  commeecement  of'  BuoDaparte'a 
vUitai^  career,  aod  at  no  aubtequeut  peri- 
od of  hia  life  did  he  achieve  the  aame  won- 
drous victoriea  againat  anch  an  immense 
odds,  or  with  each  comporattTelj  inade- 
oiiate  means.  It  was  also  necessary,  in 
the  OQt  set  of  his  military  history,  to  show 
Ia  minute  detail  the  character  of  his  tac- 
tics, and  Illustrate  that  spirit  of  energ;etic 
concentratioa,  which,  neglecting  the  ex- 
tremities of  aa  eitended  line  of  operations. 
Gomhined  his  whole  strength,  like  a  bold 
and  akilful  fencer,  for  one  thrust  at  a  vital 
part,  which,  if  successful,  must  needs  be 
fatal.  The  astonishing  rabidity  of  his 
movements^  the  audacious  vivacity  of  his 
attack,  having  been  so  often  described  in 
indivional  cases,  may  now  be  passed  over 
with  geaeml  allusions  j  nor  will  we  embar- 
rass ourselves  and  our  readers  with  minute 
details  of  positions,  or  encumber  our  pa- 
ges with  the  names  of  obscure  villages, 
unless  when  there  is  some  battle  calling 
for  a  particular  narrative^  either  from  its 
inmortance  or  ita  singularity. 

By  the  direetion  of  the  Aulic  Council, 
the  Archduke  Charles  had  taken  up  his  po- 
sition at  Friuli,  where  it  had  been  settled 
that  the  sixth  Austrian  army,  designed  to 
act  against  Buonaparte  for  tne  defence  of 
the  Italo-German  frontier,  should  be  assem- 
bled. This  position  was  strangely  prefer- 
red to  the  Tyrol,  where  the  Archduke 
could  have  formed  a  junction  ten  days  soon- 
er with  an  additional  force  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
marching  to  reinforce  bis  own  troops,— men 
accustomed  to  fight  and  conquer  under 
their  leader's  eye  ;  whilst  those  with  whom 
he  occupied  Friuli,  and  the  line  of  the 
Piave,  belonged  to  the  hapless  Imperial 
forces,  which,  under  Beaulieu,  Wurmser, 
and  Alvinsi,  had  never  encountered  Buo- 
naparte without  iucurring  some  notable 
defeat 

While  the  Archduke  was  yet  expecting 
those  reinforcements  which  were  to  form  the 
strength  of  his  army,  his  active  adversary  was 
strengthened  by  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  sent  from  the  French  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  and  which  gave  him  at  the  moment 
a  numerical  superiority  over  the  Austrian 
general.  Instead,  therefore,  of -waitins,  as 
on  former  occaaions,  until  the  ImperislisU 
.  should  comoMnce  the  war  by  descending 
into  Italy,  Napoleon  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  march  of  the  succours  expected  by  the 
Archduke,  drive  him  from  his  position  on 
the  Italian  frontiers,  and  follow  him  into 
Germany,  even  up  to  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
No  scheme  apj^ared  too  bold  for  the  gen- 
eral's imagination  to  form,  or  bis  genius  to 
render  practicable;  and  his  soldiers,  with 
the  view  before  them  of  plunging  into  the 
midst  of  an  immense  empire,  and  placing 
chains  of  mountains  betwixt  Uiem  and  ev- 
ery possibility  of  reinforcement  or  commu- 
nicaaion,  were  so  confident  in  the  talents 
of  their  leader^  as  to  follow  him  under  the 
moat  undonbtmg  expectation  of  victory. 
The  Directory  had  induced  Buonaparte  to 
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expect  a  co-operation  by  a  similar  adftnet 
on  the  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Rlum^ 
as  had  been  attempted  in  the  former  cam- 
paign. 

Buonaparte  took  the  field  in  the  begin 
ningof  March,  advancing  from  Bassano. 
The  Austrians  nad  an  army  of  observation 
under  Lusl^an  on  the  banu  of  the  Piave, 
but  their  principal  force  was  stationed  upon 
the  Tagliamento,  a  river  whoso  cours^  ii 
nesriy  thirty  miles  more  to  the  eastward, 
though  collateral  with  the  Piave.  The  plaini 
on  the  Tagliamento  afibrded  facilities  to  the 
Archduke  to  employ  the  noble  cavalry  who 
have  always  been  the  boast  of  the  Austrian 
army ;  and  to  dislodge  him  from  the  strong 
and  mountainoos  country  which  be  occu- 
pied, and  which  covered  the  road  that  pen- 
etrates between  the  mountains  and  the 
Adriatic,  and  forms  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation in  tliat  quarter  betwixt  Vienna  and 
Italy,  through  Carinthia,  it  was  not  only 
necessary  that  lie  should  be  pressed  in 
front,  a  service  which  Buonaparte  took  up- 
on himself,  but  also  that  a  French  diiTisioa, 
occupying  the  mountains  on  the  Prince's 
ri^ht,  should  precipitate  his  retreat  by  main- 
taining the  perpetual  threat  of  turning  him 
on  that  wing.  Witli  this  view.  Massena 
had  Buonaparte's  orders,  which  he  execut- 
ed with  eonal  skill  and  callantry.  He 
croraed  tlie  riave  about  the  eleventh  March^ 
and  ascending  that  river,  directed  his 
course  into  l.^e  mountains  towards  Belluno, 
driving  before  him  Losignan's  little  corps 
of  observation,  and  finally  compelling  his 
rear-guard,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred 
men,  to  surrender. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  in  the  meantime, 
continued  to  maintain  his  position  on  the 
Tagliamento,  and  the  French  approached 
the  ri^ht  bank,  with  Napoleon  at  their 
head,  determined  apparently  to  force  a  paa- 
sage.  Artillerv  and  sharpshooters  were 
disposed  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  render  this 
a  ver;|r  haxardous  attempt,  while  two  beau- 
tiful lines  of  cavalry  were  drawn  up,  pre- 
pared to  charse  any  troops  who  micht  make 
their  way  to  tne  left  banlc,  while  they  were 
yet  in  the  confbsion  of  landing. 

A  very  simple  stratagem  disconcerted 
this  fair  display  of  resistance.  After  a  dis-^ 
tant  cannonade,  and  some  skirmishing,  th<r 
French  army  drew  off,  as  if  despairing  to 
force  their  passage,  moved  to  the  rear,  and 
took  up  apparently  their  bivouac  for  the 
night  The  Archduke  was  deceived.  He 
imagined  that  the  French,  who  had  march- 
ed ul  the  preceding  night,  were  (atiffued, 
and  he  also  withdrew  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  his  camp.  But  two  hours  after- 
wards, when  all  seemed  profoundly  quiet, 
the  French  army  suddenly  got  under  arms, 
and,  forming  in  two  Hoes,  marched  rapidly 
to  the  side  of  the  rive/,  ere  the  astonished 
Austrians  were  able  to  make  the  same  dis- 
positions as  formerly  for  defence.  Arrived 
on  the  marein,  the  first  line  instantly  broke 
up  into  columns,  which  throwing  them- 
selves boldly  into  the  stream,  protected  oa 
the  flanks  by  the  cavalrv,  passed  through 
and  attained  the  opposite  bank.  They  were 
repeatedly  chaiged  by  the  Austrian  cavalry 
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but  it  WM  loo  l«le— thoT  bad  gotten  tfaeir 
footing,  ud  kept  it.  The  Archduke  nt- 
temptod  to  turn  their  flank,  bttt  wu  pre- 
vented  by  the  second  line  of  the  French, 
and  by  their  recenre  of  cmvalry.  He  wu 
compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  priaonen  and 
cannon  in  the  handa  of  the  enemy.  Such 
was  the  first  disastrotts  meetinff  between 
the  Archduke  Charles  and  his  future  rel- 
ative. 

The  Austrian  Prince  bad  the  farther  mis- 
fortune to  learn,  that  Ms^sena  had.  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  cannonade,  pushed  across 
the  Tagliamento,  higher  up  than  his  line  of 
defence,  and  destroying  what  troops  he 
found  before  him,  had  occupied  the  passes 
of  the  Julian  Alps  at  the  sources  of  that 
river,  and  thus  interposed  himself  between 
the  Imperial  right  wing  and  the  nearest 
communication  with  Vienna.  Sensible  of 
the  importance  of  this  obstacle,  the  Arch- 
'  duke  hastened,  if  possible,  to  remove  it 
He  brought  up  a  fine  column  of  grenadiers 
iVom  the  Rhine,  which  bad  just  arrived  at 
Klagenfurt,  in  his  rear,  and  joining  them  to 
other  troops,  atteckea  Massena  with  the 
utmost  fury,  venturing  his  own  person  lilw 
a  private  soldier,  and  once  or  twice  nar- 
rowly escaping  bein^  made  prisoner.  It 
was  m  vain — all  in  vain.  He  chvged  sue- 
cessivelv  and  repeatedly,  even  with  the  re- 
serve or  the  srenadiers,  but  no  eiertion 
could  change  Uie  fortane  of  the  day. 

Still  the  Archduke  hoped  to  derive  assist- 
ance from  the  natural  or  artificial  defences  of 
the  strong  country  through  which  he  was  thus 
retreating^and  in  doing  so  was  involuntari- 
ly introducing  Buonaparte,  kfter  he  should 
have  surmounted  the  border  frontier,  in- 
to the  most  fertile  provinces  of  his  broth- 
er's empire.  The  Lisonzo,  usually  a  deep 
8ud  furious  torrent,  closed  in  bv  a  chain  of 
im^aable  mounteins,  seemeo  to  oppose 
an  insur  j&ountable  barrier  to  his  darins  pur- 
suers. But  nature,  as  well  as  events,  fought 
at/ainst  the  Austrians.  The  stream,  reduc- 
ed by  frost,  was  fordable  in  several  places. 
The  river  Uios  passed,  the  town  of  Gradis- 
ca,  which  had  been  covered  with  field-works 
to  protect  the  line  of  the  Lisonso,  was  sur- 
prised and  carried  by  storm,  and  its  garrison 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  made 
prisoners,  by  the  divisions  of  Bemadotto 
and  Serrarier. 

Pushed  in  every  direction,  the  Austrians 
sustained  every  day  additional  and  mose  se- 
vere losses.  The  strong  fort  of  Chiusa-Vene- 
ta  was  oecopiedbyMsssena,  who  continued 
his  active  and  indel^tigable  operations  on 
the  right  of  the  retreating  army.  This  suc- 
cess caused  the  envelopement,  and  disper- 
tion  or  surrender,  of  a  whole  division  of 
Austrians,  five  thousand  of  whom  remained 
prisoners,  while  their  baggage,  cannon,  col- 
ours, and  all  that  constitated  them  an  army, 
J*ell  into  the  bands  of  the  French.  Four 
generals  were  made  prisoners  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  many  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Carniola  and  Croatia,  who  had  joined  the 
Austrian  armv  from  their  natural  love  of 
war,  seeing  tbat  success  appeared  to  have 
abandoned  the  Imperial  cause,  became  de- 
Vot.  I.  '  M 


spondent.  broke  op  ttMir  eoipe,  aad  ralkvdi 
as  stragglers  to  their  villagea. 

Buonaparte  availed  hiaaeelf  of  their  loss 
of  courage,  and  had  recourse  to  proclama- 
tions, a  species  of  amae  wbioh  lie  valued 
himself  as  much  upon  using  to  advantage, 
as  he  did  upon  his  military  fame.  He  as- 
sured them  that  the  Frenefa  did  not  oobmi 
into  their  country  to  innovate  on  their 
rigfate,  relI|Rkras  euetoms,  and  mannersi 
He  exhorted  them  not  to  meddle  in  a  war 
with  which  they  had  no  eoncem,  but  en^ 
couraged  them  to  afibrd  assistance  and  ftir- 
nish  supplies  to  the  French  army,  in  pay<* 
ment  or  which  he  proposed  to  assign  the 
public  taxes  which  they  had  been  m  the 
habit  of  paying  to  the  Emperor.  His  pro- 
posal seems  to  have  reconciled  the  Caiin* 
thians  to  the  presence  of  the  French,  or» 
more  properly  speaking,  they  submitted  to 
the  military  exactions  which  they  had  no 
means  of  resisting.  In  the  meanwhile;  the 
French  took  possession  of  Trieste  and 
Fiume.  the  only  posts  belonging  to  Aus- 
tria, where  they  eeued  much  English  mer- 
chandise, which  was  always  a  welcom* 
price,  and  of  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria, 
where  they  found  a  valuable  depoait  of  that 
mineral. 

Napoleon  repaired  tiie  fortificatieiiB  of 
Klagenfurt,  ana  converted  it  into  a  respect- 
able place  of  arms,  where  he  established 
his  head-quarters.  In  a  space  of  acarce 
twenty  days,  he  had  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  ten  combete,  in  the  course  of  wbieh 
Prince  Charles  had  loot  at  leant  one-fourth 
of  his  army.  The  French  hnd-sunBonnted 
the  southern  chain  of  the  Julian  Alps  }  the 
northern  line  could.  It  wan  sopfwsed,  offer 
"■  '       *  their  irr« 


no  obstacle  sufficient  to  stop  t 
ble  general  J  and  the  Archduke,  the  pride 
and  nope  of  the  Austrian  armtet.  bad  re- 
tired behind  the  river  Mevhr,  and  seemed 
to  be  totally  without  the  meant  of  covering 
Vienna. 

There  were,  however,  circumstances  lees 
fkvourable  to  the  French,  which  require  to 
be  steted.  When  the  campaign  commenc- 
ed, the  French  general  Joubert  waa  posted 
with  his  division  in  the  gorge  of  the  Tjrrol 
above  Trent,  upon  the  same  river  Levisa, 
the  line  of  which  bad  been  lost  and  won 
during  tlM  preceding  winter.  He  was  op- 
posed by  the  Austrian  generals  Keipen  and 
Laudon,  who,  besides  some  regular  regi- 
ments, had  collected  around  them  a  number 
of  the  Tyvol**®  militia,  who  among  fbeir 
own  mountains  were  at  least  equrily  Ibmi- 
dable.  They  remained  watohing  each  oth- 
er during  the  earlier  part  of  the  cainpaifftt ; 
but  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  the  Taglta- 
mento  was  the  si|pMl  for  JoobeH  to  com- 
mence the  offensive.  His  «*nreetions  were 
to  push  bis  way  throuh  the  1^1  to  Brixen> 
at  which  place  Napoleoa  expected  be  might 
hear  news  of  the  advance  cf  the  Frencli 
armies  from  the  Rhine,  to  eo-operato  in  the 
march  upon  Vienna.  But  the  Directory, 
fearing  perhmia  to  trust  nearly  the  whole 
force  of  the  Republic  in  the  bandsof  a  m» 
oral  ao  succesaral  and  so  ambithms  as  Ifa^ 
poleon,  had  not  folfilM  their  pcondses  in 
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Xoabert,  thus  ditaopoinled  of  hie  promii* 
ed  object,  begen  to  nod  hinuelf  io  an  em- 
berrmuing  aitiMtioii.  The  whole  couDtry 
WM  in  insuneetaoo  troond  him,  end  a  re- 
treat in  the  line  by  which  he  had  advanced, 
might  have  ezpoied  him  to  ^at  loae,  if  not 
fo  deatrttction.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  elude  the  enemjr,  and,  b^  deacendinff  the 
river  Drave,  to  achieve  a  junction  with  his 
commander-in-chief  Napoleon.  He  ac- 
complithed  his  difficult  march  by  breaking 
down  tlie  bridgea  behind  him,  and  thus  or- 
reating  the  progreaa  of  the  enemy  ;  but  it 
waa  inth  difficulty,  and  not  without  loaa. 
that  he  effected  nia  propoaed  union,  and 
hia  retreat  from  the  Tyrol  rave  infinite 
■pirita  not  only  to  the  martial  Tyroleae,  but 
to  all  the  favourers  of  Austria  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  Austrian  general  Laudon 
aallied'from  the  Tyrol  at  the  head  of  a 
conalderable  force,  and  compelled  the  slen- 
der body  of  Frencn  under  Balland.  to  ahut 
themaefvea  up  in  nrriaona  ^  and  tncir  op- 
ponenta  were  for  ttie  moment  again  lords 
of  a  part  of  Lombardy.  They  alao  re-occu- 
pied Trieate  and  Finme,  which  Buonaparte 
had  not  been  able  aufficiently  to  garrison  : 
•o  that  the  rear  of  the  French  army  aeemed 
to  be  endangered. 

The  Venetians,  at  thia  criaia,  fatally  for 
*heir  ancient  republic,  if  indeed  ita  doom 
cad  Aot,  aa  is  most  likely,  been  long  before 
.ealed,  received  with  eager  ears  the  ac- 
sounta,  exaggerated  aa  they  were  by  rumour, 
•bat  the  French  were  dnven  from  the  Ty- 
ol,  and  the  Aoatriana  about  to  descend  the 
Adigo,  and  reaume  their  ancient  empire  in 
Italy.  The  aenate  were  aware  that  neither 
pieir  government  nor  their  peraona  were 
acceptable  to  the  French  General,  and  that 
^ejT  haA  offended  him  irreconcilably  by  de- 
clininff  the  intimate  alliance  and  contribu- 
iion  of  troopa  which  he  had  demanded.  He 
had  parted  trom  them  with  such  menacea 
M  were  not  eaailv  to  be  miaonderstood. 
They  believed,  if  nia  vengeance  might  not 
be  instant,  it  %vaa  only  the  more  fure ;  and 
conceiving  him  now  deeply  engaged  in 
i^ermany,  and  aurrounded  oy  the  Austrian 
levies  en  masse  from  the  warlike  countries 
of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  they  imagined  that 
growing  tneir  own  weight  into  the  acale 
»t  ao  opportune  a  moment,  must  weigh  it 
down  for  ever.  To  chaatise  their  inaurgent 
■abiecta  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  was  an 
Additional  teittptation. 

Their  mode  of  making  war  aavoored  of 
the  ancient  vindictive  temper  ascribed  to 
their  coontrymen.  An  insurrection  was  se- 
cretly organised  through  all  the  territories 
which  Venice  etUl  possessed  on  the  main- 
land, and  broke  out  like  the  celebrated  Si- 
cilian veapera,  in  blood  and  maaaacre.  In 
Veron.a  they  aaaaasinated  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Frenchmen,  many  of  them  sick  soldiers 
In  the  honitala,— an  abominable  cruelty, 
Vhich  cooid  not  fail  to  bring  a  curse  on 
'  their  uaderUking.  Fioravante,  a  Venetian , 
ceneral,  marched  %t  the  head  of  a  body  of 
f  clavoniana  to  beaiege  the  forta  of  Verona, 
«lkto  which  the  remaining  French  had  nude 


their  retreat,  and   where    they  defended  ^ 
themaelves.    Laudon  made  his  appearanc«  ' 
with  hia  Austrians  and  Tyroleae,  and  it 
aeemed  as  if  the  fortunes  of  Buonaparte  had 
at  length  found  a  check. 

But  the  awakeuing  from  thia  pleasing 
dream  waa  equally  sudden  and  oreadful. 
News  arrived  that  preliminaries  of  peac« 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  an  armistice 
signed  between  France  and  Austria.  Lau- 
don, therefore,  and  the  auxiliariea  on  whom 
the  Venetiana  had  ao  much  relied,  retired 
from  Verona.  The  Lombarda  sent  an  army 
to  the  aasistance  of  the  French.  The  Scla- 
vonians,  under  Fioravante,  after  fighting 
vigorously,  were  compelled  to  aurrender. 
The  insurgent  towns  of  Vicenza,  Treviso, 
and  Padua,  were  again  occupied  bv  the  Ile- 
publicana.  Rumour  proclaimed  the  terri- 
ble return  of  Napoleon  and  hia  army,  and 
the  ill-ad vi««^  ■Aa«te  qf  Venice  were  lost 
in  stuDor,  and  4,w«««»«  ..^  aense  lefl  to  de- 
cide Detwixt  unreserved  suu3ussion  and 
hopeless  defence. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  artful  mleb  m 
Buonaparte's  policy,  that  when  he  had  hia 
enemy  at  decided  advantage,  by  aome  point 
having  been  attained  which  aeemed  to  give 
a  complete  turn  to  the  campaign  in  his  fa- 
vour, ne  aeldom  failed  to  offer  peace,  and 
peace  upon  conditions  much  more  favoura- 
ble than  perhaps  the  opposite  party  ex- 
pected. By  doing  this,  he  aecurcd  such 
immediate  and  undispvted  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory, as  the  treaty  of  peace  contained ;  and 
he  was  sure  of  means  to  prosecute  farther 
advantaffes  at  aome  future  opportunity.  He 
obtainea,  moreover,  the  character  of  gen- 
erosity :  and,  in  the  present  instance,  he 
avoided  the  great  danger  of  lir^ing  to  bay  so 
formidable  a  power  as  Austria,  whose  de- 
spair might  be  cafKible  of  the  moat  formida* 
ble  efforts. 

With  this  purpose,  and  asanming  for  the 
first  time  that  disregard  for  the  usnal  cpi^ 
emonial  of  courta,  and  etiquette  of  politics, 
which  he  afterwards  seemed  to  have  pleas- 
ure in  diiplayinr,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  per- 
son to  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the  subject 
of  peace. 

This  composition  affects  that  abrupt  la- 
conic seventy  of  style,  which  cuts  short 
araument,  by  laying  down  general  maxims 
of^  pbilosophv  of  a  trite  character,  and 
breaka  through  the  usnal  laboured  periphras- 
tic iJtroductiona  with  which  ordinary  poli- 
ticians preface  their  proposals,  when  desir- 
ous of  entering  upon  a  treaty.  "  It  is  the 
part  of  a  brave  soldier,"  he  said, "  to  make 
war.  but  to  wish  for  peace.  The  present 
strife  has  lasted  six  years.  Have  we  not 
yet  slain  enough  of  men,  and  aufficiently 
outraged  humanity  f  Peace  is  demanded  on 
all  sides.  Europe  at  large  has  laid  down 
the  arms  assumed  against  the  French  Re 
public.  Your  nation  remains  alone  in  hos- 
tility, and  yet  blood  flowa  faster  than  ever. 
This  sixth  campaign  has  commenced  under 
ominous  circumstances.  End  how  it  will, 
some  thousands  of  men  more  will  be  slain 
on  either  side ;  and  at  length,  after  all,  w« 
most  come  to  an  agreement,  for  everything 
must  have  an  end  at  last,  even  the  angry 
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paMioQs  of  mes.  The  Executive  Directo- 
ry made  known  to  the  Emperor  their  de- 
sire to  put  ft  period  to  the  war  which  deso- 
latef  both  coantriea,  but  the  intervention 
of  the  Court  of  London  opposed  it.  Is 
there  then  no  means  of  coming  to  an  an- 
derstandtnff,  «nd  must  we  continue  to  cut 
etch  other^s  throats  for  the  intefests  orpas- 
kions  of  ft  nation,  herself  a  stranger  to  the 
miseries  of  war  T  You^  the  General-in- 
chief,  who  approach  by  birth  so  near  to  the 
crown,  and  are  above  all  those  petty  pas- 
eions  which  agitate  ministers,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  government,  will  vou  resolve  to  be 
the  benefactor  of  mankina,  and  the  true  sa- 
viour of  Germany  f  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
mean  by  that  expression  to  intimate,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  yon  to  defend  yourself  by 
force  of  arms ',  but  under  the  supposition, 
that  fortune  were  to  become  favourable  to 
you,  Germany  would  be  equally  exposed  to 
ravage.  With  respect  to  my  own  reelings, 
General,  if  this  proposition  should  be  the 
means  of  saving  one  single  man's  life,  I 
should  prefer  a^ivic  crown  so  merited,  to 
the  melancholy  glory  attending  military 
•uccess.'' 

The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  ingenious- 
ly calculated  to  give  the  proposition  the 
character  of  moderation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  too  ready 
an  advance  towards  nis  object.  The  Arch- 
duke, aAer  a  space  of  two  days,  returned 
this  brief  answer,  in  which  he  stripped  Buo- 
naparte's proposal  of  iu  gilding,  and  treat- 
ed it  upon  the  fboting  of  an  ordinary  propo^ 
sal  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  made  by  a  party, 
who  finds  it  convenient  for  his  interest : — 
*'  Unquestionably,  sir,  in  making  war,  and 
in  following  the  road  prescribed  by  honou/ 
and  duty,  I. desire  as  much  as  you  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  of  humanity.  Considering, 
however,  that  in  the  situation  which  I  hold, 
it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  inquire  into 
and  determine  the  quarrel  of  the  bellige- 
rent powers :  and  tiiat  I  am  not  furnished  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  with  any  plenipo- 
tentiary powers  for  treating,  you  will  e«- 
cuse  me,  General,  if  I  do  not  enter  into  ne- 
gotiation with  you  touohins  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  but  which  does  nt>t  lie 
within  my  department.  Whatever  shall 
happen,  either  respecting  the  future  chan- 
ces of  the  war,  or  the  prospect  of  peace,  I 
request  vou  to  be  equally  convlneea  of  my 
disUngmithed  esteem." 

The  Archduke  would  willinglv  have  made 
some  advantage  of  this  proposal,  by  obtain- 
ing an  armistice  of  five  hours,  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  iunction  with  the 
corps  of  Kerpen,.which,naving  left  the  Ty- 
rol to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  now  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. But  Buonaparte  took  care  not  to 
permit  himself  to  be  hampered  by  any  ench 
Ill-timed  enga^ment,  and  aAer  some  sharp 
fighting,  in  which  the  French  as  usual  were 
■uccessful,  he  was  able  to  interpose  raeh 
ft  force  aa  to  prevent  the  junction  taking 


-Two  encoonters  followed  at  Nemnark 
and  at  Unimftrk—botb  gave  rise  to  fresh 


disasters,  and  the  eontinned  retreat  of  th« 
Archduke  Charles  and  the  Imperial  army. 
The  French  General  then  pressed  forward 
on  the  road  to  Vienna^  through  mountain- 
passes  and  defiles,  which  could  not  ba^e 
been  opened  otherwise  than  by  turning 
them  on  the  flank.  But  these  natural  fast* 
neases  were  no  longer  defences.  Juden- 
burg,  the  capital  of  Upper  Styria,  was  aban- 
doned to  the  French  without  a  blow,  and 
shortly  after  Buonaparte  entered  GraU,  the 
principal  town  of  Lower  Styria,  with  the 


fkcillty. 

The  Archdnke  now  totally  chansed  his 
plan  of  warfare.  He  no  longer  disputed 
the  ground  foot  bv  ibot,  but  began  to  re- 
treat by  hasty  marches  towards  Vienna,  de- 
termined to  collect  the  last  and  utmost 
strength  which  the  extensive  states  of  the 
Emperor  «ould  snpplv^  and  fight  for  the  eiN 
istence.  it  might  be,  of^bis  brother's  throne, 
under  tne  walls  of  his  capital.  However 
perilous  this  resolution  miffht  appear,1t  was 
worthy  of  the  high-spirited  prince  by  whom 
it  wss  adopted;  and  there  were  reasons, 
perhaps,  besides  those  arising  f^om  soldier- 
ly pride  and  princely  dignity,  which  seem- 
ed to  recommend  it. 

The  army  with  which  the  enterprising 
French  general  was  now  about  to  debonche 
from  the  mountains,  and  enter  the  very  ceur 
tr«>  of  Germany,  had  snfiTered  considerably 
since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
not  only  by  the  sword,  bnt  tnr  severil^  of 
weather,  and  the  excessive  fatigue  wnich 
thev  enaured  in  executing  the  rapid  march- 
es, Dj  which  their  leader  succeeded  in  se  • 
curing  victory ;  and  the  French  armies  on 
the  Rhine  had  not,  ss  the  plan  o#  the  cam 
paign  dictated,  made  any  movement  in  ad- 
vance corresponding  with  the  march  of 
Buonaparte. 

Nor,  in  the  conntiy  whioh  they  were 
tbMt  to  enter  with  diminished  forces, 
could  Buonaparte  trust  to  the  influence  of 
the  earoe  moral  feeling  in  the  people  invad- 


ed, which  had  paved  the  way  to  so  many 
victories  on  the  Rhine.  The  citizens  of 
Austria,  thooffb  living  under  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment, are  Rttle  sensible  of  its  severities, 
and  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Emperor, 
whove  personal  habits  incline  him  to  live 
with  his  people  without  much  form,  and 
mix  in  public  amusements,  or  appear  in  the 
public  walks,  like  a  father  in  the  midst  of 
nis  fkmily.  The  nobility  were  a*  ready  as 
in  former  times  to  bring  oat  their  vassals, 
and  a  geneml  knowledge .  of  discipline  is 
fiuuiliar  to  the  German  pessant.as  a  pa.-t  of 
his  education.  Huncaiy  possessed  still  the 
high-spirited  race  of  baroaa  and  cavaliers, 
who,  in  their  great  convocation  in  1740,  rose 
at  ence,  and  drawinff  their  sabres,  joined  in 
the  eelebrated  exclamation,  "  Moriamur 
pro  rtfc  npsfro,  Mmria  Tirua  f"  The  Tyrol 
was  in  possession  of  its  own  warlike  inhab- 
itants, all  in  anna,  and  so  far  succeasfu.],  as 
to  have  driven  Joubert  out  of  their  moun'  ' 
tains.  Trieste  sad  Flume  were  retaken  in 
^e  rear  of  the  French  army.  Buonaparte 
bad  Ho  line  of  communication  when  sepa- 
fBted  from  Italy,  and  no  means  of  obtaining 
BvypUes,  bat  fkpm  a  country  which  would 
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Mofctblr  be  MOB  ta  iMometiOB  la  kU  rmr, 
m  w«U  as  OB  hk  AankB.  A  batUe  loat,  whoa 
lliefe  WM  aeitber  aapport,  reterve,  nor  place 
of  anas  aoarer  thaa  TklagODflart,  would  have 
hfoa  uaihUatioa.  To  add  to  theaa  coa- 
sidarationa,  it  was  aow  known  that  the  Ve- 


ipoos  and  national,  the  French  caaae  waa 
conaiderahlj  eadaagered  in  thatcoantir. 
fTkare  were  ao  manr  faTonraca  of  the  old 
BTateni,  tOMtker  with  the  general  inilaence 
4Nrthe  Catholic  clemr,  that  it  aeemed  not 
aalikely  thia  inanrrection  might  apread  faat 
and  &r.  Italy,  in  that  eaae,  would  have 
been  no  effectual  place  of  refuge  to  Buoaa- 
)>arte  or  hia  aroat.  The  Archduke  eanmer- 
ated  all  theae  aavantasea  to  the  cabinet  of 
Vienaa,  and  exhorted  mem  to  ataad  the  laat 
caat  of  the  bloody  die. 

Bat  the  terror,  grief,  aad  confusion,  nat- 
ural in  a  ^at  metropolia,  whoae  peace  for 
the  fiiat  time  for  ao  many  veara  waa  alarm- 
ed  with  the  aoproach  or  tne  unconouered 
aad  apparentlT  fkted  seaeral,  who,  naving 
defeated  and  ocatroyed  five  of  their  choic- 
eat  armiea,  waa  now  driving  under  ita  walla 
me  remnanta  of  the  laat,  though  command- 
ed bv  that  prince  whom  they  regarded  aa 
the  nope  and  flower  of  Auatriaa  warfare, 
oppoaed  thia  daring  reaolution.  The  alarm 
waa  general,  begianing  with  the  court  it- 
aelf }  and  the  moat  valaable  property  and 
treaaure  were  packed  up  to  t>e  carriea  into 
Hungary,  where  the  Royal  Family  deter- 
minM  to  take  refage.  It  ia  worthy  of 
mention,  that  among  the  fugitivea  of  the 
Imperial  Houae.  waa  the  Arch-Ducheaa 
Maria  Loniaa,  then  between  five  and  aiz 
yeara  old,  whom  our  imagination  mur  con- 
ceiTe  agitated  by  every  qieciea  of  childiih 
terror  mived  fVom  the  approach  of  the  vie- 
lorioua  geaeral,  on  whom  abe  waa,  at  a  fu- 
ture and  aimilar  crisia,  deatined  to  bestow 
her  band. 

The  eriea  of  the  wealUiy  burghera  were 
of  courae  for  peace.  Tne  enemy  were 
within  fourteen  or  fi(\een  daya'  march  of 
their  walla ;  nor  had  the  city  (perhaM  for- 
fhaately)  any  fortificatiotta,  which  in  the 
modem  atate  of  war  c<rald  have  made  it  de- 
firaatMe  even  for  a  day.  Tbey  were,  more- 
over, aeeonded  by  a  party  in  the  cabinet : 
aad,  in  abort,  whether  it  chanced  for  good 
er  for  evil,  the  eelfiah  principle  of  thoae 
who  had  much  to  lose,  aad  were  timid 
in  propofftioB,  predominated  againat  that, 
which  deaired  at  all  riaks  the  continuaoce 
«f  a  defermiaed  and  obatlnate  defence.  It 
iw|utred  many  leasona  to  eonvince  both 
oovereign  and  people,  that  it  is  better  to 
put  all  OB  the  hasard*-better  even  to  lose 
all,  than  to  aanctioa  the  being  pillaged  at 
dtSerent  times,  and  by  degrees,  under  pre* 
tenoe  of  fiiendahip  and  amity.  A  bow 
whioh  la  forcibly  atrained  back  will  regain 
iu  natural  poaition ;  but  if  aupple  enough 
to  yield  of  itself  to  the  counter  direction, 
it  will  never  recover  ita  elaaticity. 

The  afblra,  however,  of  the  Auatriana 
wera  in  sueh  a  condition,  that  it  could  hard* 
ly  he  teid  whether  the  pac^  who  declared 
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for  peace,  to  obtain  aome  reaplle  from  the 
diatreases  of  the  couotiy,  or  those  who 
wished  to  continue  war  with  the  chances 
of  aucceaa  which  we  have  indicated,  advis- 
ed the  leaat  embarraaaiug  courae.  The 
Court  of  Vienna  finally  adopted  the  alteraa^ 
tive  of  treaty,  and  that  of  Leoben  waa  aat 
on  foot. 

General  Bellegarde  and  Merfteld.  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  prbaented  them- 
aelvea  at  the  heaa-quartera  of  Buonaparle, 
13th  April  1797,  and  announced  the  deaira 
of  their  aovereign  for  peace.  Buonaparte 
sranted  a  auspenaion  of  arma,  to  endure 
for  five  daya  only  \  which  was  aflerwaids 
extended,  when  the  probability  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  waa  evident. 

It  ia  affirmed,  that  in  the  whole  diacua- 
aions  respecting  this  most  important  ar- 
miatice,  Napoleon— aa  a  coaqueror  whoae 
victoriea  had  beea  in  a  certain  degree  hia 
own,  whoae  army  had  been  aupported  and 
paid  from  the  reaoarcea  of  the  country 
which  he'  conquered,  who  had  received 
reiuforcements  from  France  only  late  and 
reluctantly,  and  who  had  recruited  his  army 
4>y  new  leviea  among  the  republicanised 
Italiana — Maintained  an  appearance  of  in- 
dependence of  the  goverument  of  France. 
He  had,  even  at  thia  period,  aasomed  a  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  the  tenth  part 
of  the  auapicion  attached  to  which  would 
have  cost  the  moat  popular  general  his 
bead  in  the  times  of  Danton  sod  Robes- 
pierre. But,  though  acquired  alowly,  and 
in  counteraction  to  the  once  overpowering, 
and  atill  powerful,  democratic  infiuence, 
the  authority  of  Buonaparte  was  great  \  and 
indeed,  the  power  which  a  conquering  gen- 
eral attaina,  by  means  of  hia  aacceasos,  in 
tlie  bosom  of  his  soldiers,  becomes  aoon 
formidable  to  any  apeciea  of  government, 
where  the  soldier  is  not  intimately  interest- 
ed in  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Napole- 
on exhibited  publicly  anv  of  that  apirit  of 
independence  which  the  I^irectory  appear  to 
have  dreaded,  and  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  which  he  himself  intimates,  seems 
to  have  delayed  the  promised  co-operation, 
which  wss  to  be  afforded  by  the  eastern 
srmiea  on  the  banka  of  the  Rhine.  Far 
from  testifying  such  a  feeling,  his  sssertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  Republic  was  decidedly 
striking,  of  which  the  following  ia  a  remark- 
able inatance.  The  Auatrian  commission- 
er^ in  hopes  to  gain  some  credit  for  the  ad- 
miasioa,  had  stated  in  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticlea  of  the  convention,  as  a  concession 
of  conaequenee,  that  hia  Imperial  Mayesty 
acknowledged  the  French  government  in 
ita  present  atate.  **  Strike  out  that  con- 
dition,^' aaid  Buonaparte,  sternly;  ''the 
French  Republic  is  like  the  sun  in  heaven. 
The  misfortune  Hos  with  those  who  are  ao 
blind  aa  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
either.*'  tt  waa  gallantly  apdken  *,  but  hour 
atrange  to  reflect,  that  the  aame  individual, 
in  three  or  foar  yeara  aflerwards,  was  abl« 
to  place  aa  extinguiaher  on  one  of  those 
suns,  without  even  an  eclipae  being  th^ 
consequence.^ 


*  Boooafarta  fiist  artatlosa  thk  eircu 
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It  is  tumaOoMm  aim,  fliat  while  wmnU 
lag  to  fofeignen  tliia  rapnme  dignity  of 
the  French  Repoblic,  Boonaperto  ahoaid 
have  departed  to  (kt  fVom  the  reapeet  he 
eered  ita  nilera.  The  pfeliminariea  of  peace 
vera  propeaed  for  aijnatnra  on  the  18th 
April.  But  General  Clarke,  to  whom  the 
lihieolorjr  had  eommitted  Aill  poweia  to  act 
in  the  ihatter,  was  atcH  at  Tarin.  He  was 
mdetatood  to  be  the  (Ull  confidant  of  his 
taaatmn,  and  to  have  inatmctiona  to  wateh 
Ae  motiona  of  Bnonaparto,  nay  to  place 
him  onder  arreat,  dionld  he  aee  cauae  to 
doabt  hia  feal^  to  the  French  government 
Ni^leon,  nevertheleaa,  did  not  heaitato  to 
tender  hia  indivldnal  aignatare  and  warranty, 
and  theae  were  readily  admitted  bpr  the  Aua- 
tiian  pleninotentiariea ; — an  ominona  aign 
of  the  deelenaion  of  the  powera  of  the  ui- 
fe^tonr,  conaideriog  that  a  military  gener- 
al, without  the  aupport  even  of  ttie  com- 
■liaaionen  from  toe  government,  or  pro- 
eonauia,  aa  they  were  calledi  waa  regarded 
ea  auflcieat  to  ratifV  a  treaty  of  aucb  con- 
aequeace.  No  doabt  aeema  to  have  been 
entertained  that  he  bad  the  power  to  per^ 
fbrm  what  he  had  guaranteeo ;  and  the  part 
which  he  acted  wu  the  more  remarkable, 
eenaideriag  the  high  commiaaion  of  General 
Clarke. 

The  articlee  la  the  treaty  of  Leoben  re- 
mained long  aecret }  the  canae  of  which  ap- 
'  have  been,  that  the  high  contract- 
iea  were  not  wttling  compaiiaena 


peara  to  have  been,  that  the  high  contract- 
fag  partiea  were  not  wttling  compaiiaena 
ihonid  be  made  between  the  prelimiaariea 
ea  they  were   originally  aettlod,   and  the 


_  »  and  violent  altorcationa  which  oc- 
enrred  io  the  definitive  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.  Tbeaetwotreatiea  of  pacification 
diflered,  the  one  from  (he  other,  in  relation 
to  the  degree  and  manner  how  a  meditated 
partition  of  the  territory  of  Venice,  of  the 
Ciaalpioe  rapablic,  and  other  smaller  pow- 
era, waa  to  M  accompliahed,  for  the  moto- 
al  benefit  of  France  and  Aaatria.  It  ia  rael- 
aacholy  to  obaerve.  but  it  is  nevertheleaa  an 
Important  truth,  tnat  tiiere  ia  no  moment 
durinff  which  independent  statea  of  the  sec- 
mid  clasa  have  more  occasion  to  be  alarm- 
ed for  their  aecurit^,  than  when  more  pow- 
Mftil  nationa  m  their  vicinity  are  about  to 
eonclude  peace.  It  ia  so  eaay  to  accom- 
modate these  differences  of  the  strong  at  the 
espenae  of  aucb  weaker  stetea,  aa,  if  they 
are  injured,  have  neither  the  power  of  mak- 
ing their  complainte  heard,  nor  of  defend- 
ing themaelvea  bv  force,  that,  in  the  iron 
^m  in  which  it  naa  been  onr  fkte  to  live, 
"the  injnatice  of  aucb  an  arrangement  has 
never  oeen  considered  as  offering  anv  coun- 
terpoise to  ite  great  convenience,  wnatever 
the  law  of  nationa  might  teach  to  the  con- 
trary. 

It  ia  unneoeaaary  to  enter  upon  the 
lect  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  un- 
til we  notice  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fermio, 
onder  which  they  were  finally  modified, 
«mI  by  which  they  were  adjusted  and  .con- 
^  "-  *     It  may  be,  however,  the  moment 


as  haviof  taken  pisas  at  Lsohso,  afUrwsrih  at 
tto  dsfinltJve  trsaty  of  Cbmpo  FbnniiK  The  ef- 
M  Is  thssaas^vhsitm  tka  waste  wan  spakaa. 


to'atete,  that  Buonaparte  waa  conaiderabl/ 
blamed,  by  the  Directory  and  ethers,  for 
atopping  diort  in  the  career  of  conquest, 
and  allowing  the  House  of  Austria  terma 
which  lef^  her  still  formidable  to  Fhmce. 
when,  aaid  the  censors,  it  would  have  coat 
him  but  another  victory  to  blot  the  most 
constant  and  powerfhl  enemy  of  thfe  French 
Republic  out  of  the  map  of  Europe ;  or  at 
least  to  confine  her  to  her  hereditary  tUto 
in  Germany.  To  auch  critscism  he  replied, 
inadespateh  to  the  Directory  from  Leo- 
beiK  during  the  progress  or  the  treaty  i 
"If  at  the  commencement  of  tbese  Iteliaa 
campaiffns  I  had  made  a  point  of  going  to 
Tunn,  I  should  never  hare  pasaed  &e  ro»^ 
had  I  inaiated  prematorely  on  advancing  to 
Rome,  I  couM  never  have  secured  Milan— 
and  now  had  I  mado  an  indiapensable  ob- 
ject of  reachiag  Vienna,  I  mi^t  have  de-  ~ 
stroyed  the  Republic/' 

Such  waa  hia  able  and  judicious  defenee 
of  a  conduct,  which,  by  stopping  abort  of 
aome  Ultimato  and  extreme  pmnt  apparently 
within  hie  graap,  extracted  every  advantege 
from  fear  whick  despair  perhapa  might  not 
have  yielded  him,  if  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  to  extremi^.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  catastrophe  of  Napoleon  himaelf 
waa  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  which  liO 
now  laid  down ;  for,  had  he  not  insisted  up^' 
on  penetrating  to  Moscow,  there  is  no  judg- 
ing how  much  longer  he  might  have  held 
the  empiie  of  Franee. 

The  contente  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  so 
ftr  aa  they  were  announced  to  the  repre- 
aentativea  of  the  French  nation  1^  the  Dl- 
netory,  only  made  kntfwn  aa  part  of  the 

Eiliminariea,  that  the  ceaaion  of  the' 
Igic  provincea,  and  of  such  a  boundary 
aa  France  might  choose  to  demand  upcm 
the  Rhine,  had  been  admitted  by  Auatria  ^ 
and  that  ahe  had  ooMoated  to  recogniae  a 
aingle  Republic  in  Itely,  to  be  compoaed  out 
of  theae  which  bad  been  provisionally  ea- 
tabllahed.  But  shortly  afterwards  it  trana- 
pired,  that  Mantoa,  the  aubiect  of  so  much 
and  auch  bloodv  conteat,  and  the  very  eita^ 
del  of  Italy,  as  had  appeared  frem  the  evente 
of  theae  aaaguinary  campaina,  waa  to  be 
resigned  to  Auatria,  Oom  whoae  tenaeioiw 
eraap  it  had  been  wrenched  with  ao  much 
difiiculty.  This  meaaore  waa  unpopular; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  Buonaparte  had  the 
ingenuity,  in  the  definitive  trnty  of  peace, 
to  substitate  an  indemnification,  which  h% ' 
ought  not  to  have  given,  and  which  wan 
certeinlv  the  laat  which  the  Anatriam 
ahould  have  accepted. 

It  waa  now  the  time  for  Venice  to  trem- 
ble. She  had  declared  againat  the  French 
in  their  abaeoce ;  her  vindictive  population 
had  murdered  many  of  them ;  the  reaent- 
ment  of  the  French  aoldiera  wm  escited  to 
the  utmost,  and  the  Venetiana  had  no  right 
to  reckon  upon  the  forbearance  of  their 
general.  The  treai^  of  Leoben  left  the 
Senate  of  that  ancient  state  abadutely  with- 
out support ;  nay,  aa  they  afterwarda  learn- 
ed, Auatria,  after  pleading  their  canae  for  a 
certain  time,  had  ended  by  atipnlating  for  a 
ahare  of  their  apolla,  which  had  been  ae- 
aifaed  to  her  by  «  aecret  artwlo  of  Ih* 
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tntXy.    The  doom  of  the  oligarcliy  wm 
pronouiieedore  Boooaparte  had  ret  trmren- 
«.  96  the  Noric  and  JuUaa  Alps,  lor  the  pur- 
poae  of  enforcing  it.    B^  a  letter  to  the 
boge.  dutcd  from  the  capital  of  Upper  Sty- 
ha,  Napoleon,  bitterly  optvaidiny  the  aen- 
ate  for  re^uitinp  his  generoeitv  with  treach- 
ery  and  ingraUtude,  demanaed  that  they 
■hould  return  by  his  aid-de-camp  who  bore 
the  letter,  their  inttaDt  choice  betwiit  war 
and  peace,  and  allowing  them  only  four- 
aad-twenty  houra  to  diaperae  their  inanr- 
sent  peaaantnr,  and  ntbmit  to  hit  clemencT. 
Junot,  introaucod  into  the  aenate,  made 
the  threats  of  his  master  ring  in  the  as- 
tounded ears  of  the  members,  and  by  the 
blunt  and  rough  manner  of  a  aoldier,  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  added  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  trembling  noblea.    The  senate 
returned  a  humble  apology  to  Buonaparte, 
and    despatched  agents   to  deprecate  his 
wrath.    These  envoys  were  doomed  to  ex- 
perience one  of  those  scenes  of  violence, 
which  were  in  some  degree  natural  to  this 
extraordinary  man,  hnt  to  which  in  certain 
cases  he*  seems  to  have  deaignedi^  given 
way,  in  order  to  strike  consternation  into 
those  whom  he  addresaed.    ''  Are  the  pris- 
oners at  liberty  V*  he  aaid,  with  a  stern 
voice^  and  without  md[^ing  to  the  humble 
greetings  of  the  temned  euToys.     They 
answered  with  heaitation,  that  they  had  lib- 
erated the  French,  the  Poliah,  and  the  Brea- 
ciana,  who  had  been  made  captive  in  the 
inaorrectionary  war.    "I  will  have  them 
all>-all  I"  exclaimed  Bnonmrte^"  all  who 
are  in  prison  on  account  or  their  political 
aentiment*.    I  vlU  go  myself  to  destroy 
your  dungeons  en  tM  Bndge  of  Tears — 
opinions  shall  k)  free — I  wUl  have  no  In- 
quisition.    If  alt  "^Ihe  priaonera  are  not  set 
at  instant  liberty,  the  En^iah  envoy  dia- 
mirsed,  the  people  disarm^-!,  I  declare  in- 
etant  war.    I  might  have  gone  to  Vienna  if 
I  had  listed— I  have  concluded  a  peece  with 
the  Emperor — I  have  eishty  thouaand  men, 
twenty  gun-boata — ^I  will  hear  of  no  Inqui- 
aition,  and  no  Senate  either— I  will  dictate 
the  law  to  you— 4  will  prove  an  Attila  to 
Venice.    If  you  cannot  disarm  your  popu- 
lation, I  will  do  it  in  vonr  atead— your  gov- 
ernment is  antiquateo-i-it  mnat  crumble  to 
pieces." 

While  Buonaparte,  in  theae  disiointed 
yet  significant  threaU,  stood  before  tue  dep- 
uties like  the  Argantes  of  Italy's  heroic 
poet,  and  gave  them  the  choice  of  peace 
and  war  with  the  air  of  a  superior  being, 
capsble  at  once  to  dictate  their  fate,  1ms 
had  not  vet  heard  of  the  massacre  of  Vero- 
na, or  or  the  batteriea  of  a  Venetian  fort  on 
the  Lido  having  fired  opona  Ffench  vessel, 
who  had  run  into  the  port  to  escape  the 
pursuit  of  two  armed  Austrian  ahips.  The ' 
vessel  was  allesed  to  have  been  sunk,  and 
the  master  and  some  of  the  crew  to  ^ave 
been  killed.  The  news  of  these  fresh  sg- 
gressions  did  not  fail  to  aggravate  his  indig- 
nation to  the  highest  pitch.  The  terrified 
deputies  ventured  to  touch  with  delicacy 
on  the  subject  of  pecuniary  atonement. 
Buonaparte^  answer  was  worthy  of  a  Ro- 
"  If  you  could  proffer  me/'  be  aaid. 


"  the  treasures  ofPera— if  voo  oe«ld  statw 
the  whole  district  with  gold,  it  could  Ml 
atone  for  the  French  blood  which  has  beea 
treacherousl  V  spilt." 

Accordingly,  on  the  9d  of  May,  Bnoo^ 
parte  declared  war  against  Venice,  and  or* 
dered  the  French  minister  to  leave  the 
city }  the  French  troops,  and  those  #f  the 
new  Italian  republics,  were  at  the  same 
time  commanded  to  advance,  and  to  de* 
siroy  in  their  progress,  wherever  thev 
found  it  displayed,  the  vnnced  Lion  or 
Saint  Marc,  the  ancieat  emblem  of  Vene- 
tian aovereignty.  The  declaration  ia  dated 
at  PoJroa  Nova. 

It  had  been  alreadv  acted  upon  by  the 
French  who  were  on  the  Venetian  frontier, 
and  hy  La  Hotse,  a  remarkable  character, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  Italian  republics  of  the  new  model,  and 
the  forces  of  Uie  towns  of  Brescia  and  Ber^ 
oamo,  ^which  aspired  to  the  aame  indepen- 
dence.' This  commander  was  of  Swiss  ex- 
traction ',  an  excellent  voun^  oQicer,  and 
at  that  time  enamoured  of  liberty  on  th* 
French  system,  though  he  alVerwarda  saw 
so  much  reason  to  change  his  opinions  that 
he  lost  his  life,  as  we  may  have  oecaeioB 
to  mention,  fighting  under  the  Austrian  ban* 
ners. 

The  terrified  Senate  of  Venice  proved 
unworthy  descendants  of  the  Zenos,  Daa- 
dolos,  and  Moroainis,  as  the  defenders  of 
Chrlfctendom,  and  the  proud  oppoaers  of 
Papal  oppression.  The  best  resouice  thejr 
could  imagine  to  themselves,  was  to  emp 
ploy  at  Paris  those  golden  means  of  inters 
cession  which  Buonaparte  had  so  sturdily 
rejected.  Napoleon  assures  us  that  thejf 
found  favour  by  m^ans  of  these  weighty  ar* 
pumenta.  The  Directory,  moved,  we  axe 
informed,  by  the  motives  of  ten  milliona 
of  French  francs,  transmitted  from  Venice 
in  bills  of  exchange,  sent  to  the  General  of 
Italy  orders  to  spare  the  ancient  senate  and 
aristocracy.  But  the  account  of  the  trans- 
action, with  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
mittances wore  distributed,  fell  into  thtt 
hands  of  Napoleon,  by  despatchea  inter- 
cepted at  Milan.  The  membem  of  the 
French  Government,  whom  these  doc«<^ 
ments  would  have  convicted  of  peculatioii 
and  bribery,  were  compelled  to  oe  silent  | 
and  Buonaparte,  availing  himself  of  some 
chicanery  as  to  certain  le^  solemnities, 
took  it  on  him  totally  to  disregard  the  or- 
ders he  had  received. 

The  Senate  of  Venice,  rather  stupified 
than  atimulated  by  the  excess  of  their  dan- 
ger, were  holding  on  the  30th  April  a  sort 
of  privy  council  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Doge,  when  a  letter  from  the  commandanl 
of  their  flotilla  informed  them,  that  the 
French  were  erecting  fortifications  on  the 
low  grounds  contiguous  to  the  luoons  or 
shallow  channels  which  divide  irom  the 
main  land  and  from  each  other  the  little 
isles  on  which  the  amphibtoua  Miatresa  of 
the  Adriatic  holda  her  foundation }  and  pro- 
posing, in  the  blunt  st^le  of  a  gallant  sailoe 
to  batter  them  to  pieces  about  their  eav 
before  the  worits  could  be  completed.  Ia. 
deed,  ttothing  would  have  heeii  more  eaiy 
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than  to  dsfeiid  the  lasooM  igainst  an  en'e- 
1DT.  who,  notwithstanding  Napoleon'*  bra- 
vado, had  not  even  a  single  boat.  But  the 
proposal,  had  it  been  made  to  an  abbess 
and  a  convent  of  nonst  coald  scarce  have 
appeared  aaoro  eztraordinanr  than  it  did  to 
these  degenerate  nobiea.  Vet  the ,  sense  of 
ahame  proTatled ;  and  tboogh  trembling  for 
the  conseqaenees  of  the  order  which  they 
issued,  the  Senate  directed  vhat  the  admiral 
•hould  proceed  to  action.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  order  was  received,  their  delibeEa- 
tions  were  interrupted  by  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon  on  either  side — the  Venetian 

SD-boata  pouring  their  fire  on  the  van  of 
i  French  army,  which  had  befua  to  ar- 
rive at  Fusina. 

To  interrupt  tibeae  onunous'soonda,  two 
plenipotentiaries  were  despatched  to  make 
intereeasion  with  the  French  general ;  and, 
to  prevent  delav,  the  Doge  himself  under- 
took to  report  the  result. 

The  Grand  Council  was  convoked  on  the 
1st  May,  when  the  Doge,  pale  in  counte- 
nance, and  disconcerted  in  demeanour, 
proposed}  aa  the  only  means  of  safety,  the 
admission  of  some  democratic  modifica- 
tions  into  their  forms,  under  the  direction 
of  General  Buonaparte ;  or,  in  other  <words, 
to  lay  their  institotions  at  the  feet  of  the 
eonqueror,  to  be  're-modelled  at  his  pleas- 
«fe.  Of  SIX  hundred  and  ninetv  patricians, 
onW  twenty-one  dissented  from  a  vote 
which  inferred  the  absolute  surrender  of 
their  constitution.  The  conditions  to  be 
•jpeed  on  were  indeed  declared  subject  to 
the  revision  of  the  Council ;  but  this,  in 
the  circumstances,  could  only  be  consider- 
ed as  a  elanae  intended  to  save  appearances. 
The  surrender  most  have  been  regarded  as 
vnoonditional  and  total. 

Amidst  the  dejection  and  conAision 
which  poesessed  the  government,  some 
able  intrisuer  (the  secretary,  itwaasaii', 
of  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice, 
whoce  principal  had  been  recalled)  con- 
trived to  induce  the  Venetian  i^vemment 
to  ooounit  an  act  of  abaolote  suicide,  so  as 
to  spare  ^Buonaparte  the  trouble  and  small 
degree  of  acandal  which  might  attaeh  to 
totally  deatxoying  the  existence  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Ob  the  9th  of  May,  as  the  committee  of 
the  Great  Council  were  in  doee  delibera- 
tion with  the  Doge,  two  strangers  intruded 
upon  thoee  councils,  which  lieretofore— 
anch  was  the  jealous  severity  of  the  oligar- 
chy— were  like  those  of  supernatursl  oe- 
ings,  those  who  looked  on  them  died.  But 
BOW,  affliction,  confusion,  and  fear,  had 
withdrawn  the  guards  from  these  secret  and 
■lystorieaa  chambers,  and  laid  open  to  the 
intrusion  of  stran^n  those  stem  haunts 
of  a  suspicious  oligarchy,  where,  in  other 
days,  an  official  or  lictor  of  the  sovem- 
ment  might  have  been  punished  with  death 
even  for  too  loud  a  foot-fall,  far  more  for 
the  fatal  crime  of  having  heard  more  than 
was  designed  to  come  to  his  knowledge. 
All  this  was  now.ended  3  and  without  check 
01  rebuke  the  two  strangera  were  permitted 
to  eonmunieato  with  the  Senate  by  writing. 
Their  adviee,  which  had  the  terma  of  a 


command,  was,  to  anticipate  t)ie  intended 
refoitns  of  the  French — to  dissolve  thd 
present  government— throw  open  their  pris- 
ons—disiMnd  their  Sclavonian  soldiers- 
plant  the  tree  of  liberty  on  the  Place  of 
Saint  Marc,  and  to  take  other  popular 
measures  of  the  same  nature,  the  least  ol 
whi4Th,  proposed  but  a  few  months  before 
would  bare  been  a  signal  of  death  to  the 
individual  who  had  dared  to  hint  at  it. 

An  English  satirist  has  told  us  a  story  of 
a  man  persoaded  by  an  eloquent  friend  to 
hang  himself  in  order  to  preserve  his  life.* 
The  stonr  of  the  fall  of  Venice  vindicates 
the  boldness  of  Cbe  satire.  It  does  no$ 
appear  that  Buonaparte  could  have  gono 
farther,  nay  it  seems  unlikely  be  would 
have  oone  so  far,  a  was  now  recom-. 
mended.  « 

As  the  friendly  advisers  had  hinted 
that  the  utmost  speed  was  necessary,  the 
committee  scarce  interposed  an  interval  of 
three  days,  between  receiving  the  advice 
and  recommending  it  to  the  Great  Council } 
and  began  in  the  meanwhile  to  anticipate 
the  destruction  of  their  government  and 
surrender  of  their  city,  by  dismantling 
their  fleet  and  disbanding  tb^eir  soldiers. 

At  length  Uie  Great  Council  assembled 
on  the  31st  May.  The  Doge  had  com- 
menced a  pathetic  discourse  on  the  extrem- 
ities to  wnich  the  country  was  reduced, 
when  an  irregular  discharge  of  fire-arma 
took  place  under  the  very  windows  of  the 
C<fcncil-honse.  All  started  up  in  confi^, 
ion.  Some  supposed  the  Sclavonians  were 
plundering  the  citixens ;  some  that  the 
lower  orders  had  risen  on  the  nobility ;  oth- 
en.  that  the  French  had  entered  Venice, 
ana  were  proceeding  to  sack  and  pillage  it. 
The  terrined  and  timid  counsellors  did  not 
wait  to  inquire  what  waa  the  real  cause  of 
the  distorbanee,  but  hurried  forward,  like 
sheep,  in  the  path  which  had  been  indicat- 
ed to  them.  They  haatened  to  despoil  their 
ancient  government  of  all  authorrtv,  to  sign 
in  a  manner  ite  sentence  of  civil  death- 
added  every  Ihiiig  which  could  render  the 
saerifice  mora  agreeable  to  Burnaparte— 
and  separated  in  conftiaion,  but  under  the 
impression  that  they  had  taken  the  best 
measure  in  their  power  fbr  quelling  the  to- 
mult,  by  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  predom- 
inant party.  But  this  waa  by  no  means  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  the  mia- 
fortene  to  find  thaT  the  insurrection,  of 
which  the  fiVing  was  the  signal,  was  direct- 
ed not  against  the  aristocrats,  but  uainst 
those  who  proposed  thesnrrender  of  the  i>a* 
tional  independence.  Armed  bands  shout- 
ed, "  Long  live  Saint  Marc,  and  periah  for- 
eign domination!''  Others  indeed  ther^ 
wpre,  who  displayed  in  opposition  three- 
coloured  banners,  with  the  war-cry  of 
**  Liberty  for  ever!"  The  disbanded  and 
mntinoua  aoldiera  mixed  among  the  hostile 
gronpa,  and  threatened  the  town  with  fixp 
and  pillage. 

Amid  Uiis  horrible  confhsion,  and  while 
the  parties  were  firing  on  each  other,  a  pso* 
visional   government  waa  hastily  named. 

•  Dr.Arbuthno^hlthsHi(Moryof  JebnifnlU 
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'BmIs  ««•  aiMtehta  to  bcinf  tlvM  tlM- 
Mod  Fraoch  Midiora  into  tha  ci^.  TbMe 
toik  poMtMioB  of  tiM  PUm  of  Saint  Mare, 
whfl*  same  of  tba  ialiabitaDU  aboatad ;  bat 
tli7p«atar  part,  who  wara  probtblj  not  tba 
laaa  aaaaibta  of  tho  ciacrabla  tjnranay  of 
Iha  old  ariatocnej.  aaw  it  fall  in  aoarafal 
aUmioe,  baoaoM  thare  feU^  along  with  tba 
Mciant  inatitutiooa  of  thair  coanlry,  how- 
avar  little  aoma  of  tbaaa  were  to  be  rearet- 
lady  the  honoar  aad  iodapendeace  of  the 
tato  itaelf. 

The  torBM  which  the  French  granted,  or 
rallier  impoaad,  Appeared  aafflciently  owd- 
^rato,  BO  &r  at  they  wore  made  public. 
TheV  aaaoanced  tut  the  foreign  troopa 
woaU  renuitt  ao  long,  and  no  longer,  than 
might  be  aeceiaarr  to  protect  the  peace  of 
Venice — they  oyertook  to  goarantee  the 
|H>blie  debt,  aa^the  payment  of  the  pen- 
aioaa  allowed  to  the  impoverished  gentry. 
They  reqeired,  indeed,  the  continuance  of 


the  proaacution  againai  the  commander  of 
that  fort  of  Laco  who  had  fired  oo  the 
French  veaael ;  bat  all  other  offenden  were 
Dardoned,  and  Buonaparte  afterwarda  suf- 
Ibred  even  thia  affair  to  nam  into  obUvion ; 
which  esoited  doubt  w&ether  the  tranaao- 
tion  had  ever  been  ao  aeriooa  an  bad  been 
alleged. 


Tlte 

attended  thaae  avowed  eonditiona.  t)n« 
l»rovided  for  the  varioaa  axchangaa  of  ter-^ 
ritonr  which  had  beea  already  aeUiod  at 
the  Venetian  expenae  betwixt  Auatria  and 
France.  The  aecond  and  third  at«pulated 
the  payment  of  three  miUiooa  of  franoa 
in  specie,  aad  aa  many  in  naval  atorea. 
Another  preaeribed  the  oeaaion  of  three 
shipa  of  war,  and  of  two  frigatea,  armed 
ana  equipped.  A  fiAh  ratified  the  exactipn. 
in  the  usual  style  of  French  eupidity,  or 
twenty  pictares  and  five  hundred  mean' 
acripts. 

It  will  be  aeen  hereaAer  what  adraoto- 
gea  the  Venetians  pirchaaed  by  all  these 
unconacionsble  conaitions.  At  the  moment 
they  understood  that  the  stipolatiens  wer« 
to  imply  a  suarantee  of  the  iadepeddeai 
existence  of  their  country  aa  ndeuMierati* 
cal  state.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  necesai* 
ty  for  raising  the  supi>lies  to  patify  the  r^ 
pecity  of  the  French,  obliged  the  proviaien- 
al  government  to  have  recourse  to  forced 
loans  1  and  in  Uua  manner  they  inhoapita- 
bly  plundered  the  Duke  of  Modena  (who 
had  fled  to  Venice  for  refbge  when  Buono* 
parte  firat  entered  Lombardy)  of  bia  ra» 
maining  treasare,  amouating  to  one  hun* 
died  and  ninety  thouaand  aequina. 
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Kayelaen'e  mmmtorM  Corrttftrndmut  with  Jbaij4<in.— .Hit  C»mi  at  AfimMcSoi-^iVs* 
gaUaUanB  mid  PUmmtf  mingUd  tktr*.^GtlUf0,^JUvckUionmy  spirit  t^  Ut9  Oemt>* 
«i — Tkmf  rise  <•»  htmtnMtiQm,k¥t  mr«  gusUad  4y  tkt  Oonemmtnt,  mtd  Am  FVtnek 
ftHmdwni  mud  mfin»om»d,^BMomapwrU  MOccfarat,  mid^syipomls^fca  evOii 


ncie  <yog<wimanl.^&rdiiM#.— 'iVayUfc—  Tk»  Citpmdtmt,  Tnmtpadtmt,  amd  Emiium 
Ht^kUa,  umUd  widar  IW  hmm  qf  tk€  Citaifuu  i?ip««6tfc.— Tlka  rottdiM.— TAe 
Chimm»,^Tk9  VaUtlimt  wUtsd  to  JLombmdg.^Ortat  mipnaeaman*  ^Jialff  mtd  tkt 
JtoJton  Otoriecfar,/rMi  tkmt  rtmigas.— i/Mtealttsa  im  Kkt  way  qf  Faetfieatimm  bHmiM 
JWmca  aiu<  AntHm.-^Tkt  iVtetow  amd  rUmoltm^  takM  dUfmnU  wiBW^^Trmlw tf 
Oaay  Fbmic^BmomwpmU tmkm toaea ^        '  ^^  .     .       .      ^       .  ^. 

yofintfarM  mi  Rmimdt. 


t  t/iki  Araif  qf  Maigf  to  ocl  mPnnch  Aem* 


WRtir  peaee  vetunM,  it  bringa  back  tiie 
domeatio  dbcttone,  aad  afforda  the  meaaa 
«f  indalging  them.  Booeaparto  waa  yet  a 
bridegroom,  thonrii  he  bad  nevi  ' 
idyaada 


two 


married,  and  upwaida.  A  part  of  hia 
•enaapondence  with  hia  bride  haa  been 
ywearVed,*  awl  givea  a  curioaa  pictore  of 


•Itlsi 
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togtapto  af  tbs  jsUSf*  am  given,  and  iham 
oa  raaaoB  m  donbt  their  siHhsaiidty.  Ths  fbl- 
lawiiig  aiay  ssrve  aaa speelmm. aad  wiH  parhaps 
ffsafirm  ths  oalnioa  of  a  graai  Awysr,  that  Idt»- 
Jattsis  sstm  ths  omsI  eBottMabls  boiimbss  in  the 
world  to  an  bat  ths  psrson  whs  wriiMb  <^  t'*" 
oacty  who  lecslvss  thm  ;— 

"Bywhatart  isit  that  psa hove bsse  abte  to 
aaptivate  all  aqr  Iheukim,  and  to  sonssotmls  in 
ysocmlf  my  awval  aslrtaoes  f  It  it  a  sMgie.  ay 
aarsst  lovs,  which  will  dnish  onir  with  my  life. 
t^  live  ftr  losspUaa-thsm  ii  tbs  hkuxr  of  my 
Mb.  I  am  tgriof  to  rsaeh  yoo^  am  dying  to  bs 
■aar  you  iWlbat  I  am,  I  doael  psrselve  that 
I faMBBSM  thsdbtanee  hrtaiawi  m.  What  kndi, 
vhat  ooontriH  sspants  ns  !  What  a  lims  berore 
yea  read  thma  wsak  axwamiaos  sf  a  Uoehfed 


&  temperaaaent  aa  fiery  in  lave  as  in  war. 
The  languace  ef  the  cenqoeror,  who  wan 
diapoaing  of  saatea  at  hia  pleaaare,  aad  de« 


diafKwinff  of  saatea  at  hia  pleaaai 
(eating  the  aaoat  oelebratoo  coma 


feating  tBe  aaoat  oelebratod  commamfew  of 
the  time,  ia  aa  enthaaiaatic  aa  that  ef  as 
Arcodiaa.  We  caanot  aapprem  the  truth, 
thai  \kk  pasiagia  which  we  certainly  shall 


smilmwhiehToafoifnl  Aht  myadorabiswifc, 
I  know  not  what  Ihte  swaiu  aw,  but  if  it  hssaom 
much  hmfor  fVom  yoa  it  wiH  bs  imupportahlsr^ 
my  eoorsfs  will  not  (o  lo  fhr.  There  was  a  tkna 
WMD I  wae  proad  of  mv  eonmao  t  and  eometimm. 

latMwootbeilbthati 

iwliKh 


but  now  tbe  idea  Ikut  my  JbeHphifw  mar  be  un- 
wen,  tbe  idea  that  eba  may  be  ill,  sod,  sbow  slL 
tbe  erael.  tbs  fetsi  tb«mg4it,  tbet  ahe  may  love  am 
leas,  witbe**  my  mamK sta;«  my  bleed,  laaden  nm 
■ad,  east  dewo.  and  kavee  me  aoi  even  the.  soar- 
age  of  Airy  and  deipeir. '^  Formerk  I  seed  oAea 
to  my  to  mywlf»  moo  oould  not  hart  him  who 
could  die  without  lefret :  but.  now»  to  die  withoat 
beiog  loved  by  thee,  to  die  wfthmit  that  eertainty^ 
i«  the  tornwal  of  hsH  X  it  is  the  lively  mid  etrikiag 
imM"  of  »tooltiia  Minlb&tetiea— libel  as  if  I  warn 
stifled.    Myi  ... 


d«hveniH{  to  the  Directonr,  and 
ntativM  or  the  French  people,  the 
I  end  coloon  taken  fW>ai  Beaulieu. 
la  December  1796,  Joaephine  waa  at  Genoa, 
where  afae  waa  receired  with  atudied  mag- 
aiilceace,  by  thoae  in  that  ancient  atate  who 
adhered  to  the  French  interest,  and  where, 
-to  the  acandal  of  the  rigid  Catholica,  the 
company  continued  aaaembled,  at  a  ball 
fiven  bv  Monaienr  de  Senra,  till  a  late  honr 
on  Friiuj  morning,  deapite  the preaence  of 
a  aenator  having  in  hia  pocket,  bat  not  ven- 
taring  to  enforce,  a  decree  of  the  aenate  for 
the  better  obaerTatioa  of  the  faat  day  npon 
the  occaaioB.  Theae,  however,  were  prob- 
ably only  occaaional  visita ;  but  aiVer  the 
aignatare  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  and  dar- 
ing the  variotta  neffotiationa  which  took 
place  before  it  waa  finally  adjnated,  aa  rat- 
ified at  Campo  Formto,  Joaephine  lived  in 
domeatic  society  with  her  huaband,  at  the 
beautiful  seat,  or  rather  palace,  of  Monte- 
bello. 

Thia  villa,  celebrated  from'  the  impor- 
tant negotiations  of  which  it  was  the  acene, 
is  situated  a  few  leaguea  fVom  Milan,  on  n 
gently  aloping  hill,  which  commands  an 
eiteaaive  pro^iect  over  the  fertile  plains 
of  l^mbardy.  The  ladiea  of  the  highest 
rank,  aa  well  aa  thoae  celebrated  for  beauty 
and  aecompliahment8,->-all,  in  short,  who 
could  add  charma  to  aociety^were  daily 
payinff  their  homage  to  Joaephine,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  a  felicity  of  address  which 
aeemed  aa  if  aha  had  been  bom  for  eier- 
cising  the  high  courtesies  that  devolved 
upon  the  wife  of  ao  diatinguished  a  person 
as  Napoleon. 

Negotiations  proeeeded  amid  gaiety  and 


Ikte  has  dsslliiBd  to  makaaloag  with  mo  Um  paii^ 
fal  jourMyoflife,  UMda^on  which  I  tbaU  omm 
to  posiSM  thy  famrt  will  be  the  day  on  which 
parehed  aatare  will  be  to  me  without  warmth  or 
Tpj((ttatioa 

<•  I  ftop.  my  sweet  tovv,  my  soul  Is  nad^my  body 
l«  Ihtifoed— fliy  bead  b  giddy  awn  diigust  me— 1 
oaaht  to  hato  them  they  ssparaio  me  from  my 
beloved 

**  I  am  at  Port  Maartee,  near  On^ille  ;  to-enor- 
row  I  aball  be  at  Albonga  }  the  two  atmiea  are  in 
■awtioa  We  are  eodeaTourinjr  to  dewire  each 
other— Vletory  to  the  moot  ekilAil !  I  am  prettv 
•wall  satisfied  with  Beaulieo— If  he  alarm  see  roach 
.he  ie  a  better  sMa  than  hie  predecessor*  I  shall 
.heat  him  I  hope  in  good  style.  Do  not  be  uneasy 
«-4ove  me  as  yoor  eyes  but  that  is  not  onouf  h— 
as  yourself^  more  thiui  younelf,  than  yout  thoof  ht, 
tour  ssind,  yoor  sisbt,  yoar  alL-  flweet  !«▼«, 
'Ibiaiie  sss,  I  am  sinkinr.  Netare  is  weak  Ibr 
*ym  «he*eis  slraagly,  foe  him  whom  yofi  kw«  »•' 
Vo*.  K^^'*  MS 
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aoota)  it  eairiea  a  tone  of  indelicacy, 

ctt,  notwithataading  the  intimacy  of  the 

Tied  atate,  an  Eagiish  huaband  would 
,  aot  uae,  nor  an  Engliah  wife  cotiaider  aa 
the  becoming  eipression  of  connubial  af- 
lieetion.  There  oeema  no  doubt,  however, 
4lMft  the  attachment  which  theae  lettera  in- 
4icate  waa  perfectly  aincere,  and  on  one 
accaaion  at  leaat,  it  waa  chivalrously  ex- 
praaaad  >-"  Wurmaer  ahall  buy  dearly  the 
toara  which  he  makea  you  abed !" 

It  appeara  from  thia  correapondence  that 
Jaaeptime  had  rejoiaed  her  huaband  under 
the  guardianahip  of  Junot,  when  he  returned 
from  Paria,  aAer  having  executed  hia  mia- 
of  delivering  to  the  Directory,  and 
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The  various  miniatera  and  en 
voys  of  Austria,  of  the  Pope,  of  the  King* 
of  Naplea  and  Sardinia,  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  of  the  Swiaa  Cantona,  of  several  of 
the  Princes. of  Germany, — the  throng  of 
generals,  of  parsons  in  authority,  of  <Kpu- 
tiea  of  towns,— with  the  daily  arrivala  and 
deapateh  of  numerous  couriers,  the  bustle 
of  important  buainess,  mingled  withfetea 
and  entertainraenta,  with  balls  and  with 
bunting  partiea,r-^ve  the  picture  of  a 
apleadid  court,  and  the  aaaemblage  wafi 
called  aeeordingly,  by  the  Italiana,  the 
Court  of  Montebello.  It  waa  auch  in  point 
of  importance  j  for  the  deliberations  acitat- 
ed  there  were  to  regulate  the  political  re- 
latione of  Germany,  and  decide  the  fate  of 
the  RiM  of  Sardinia,  of  Switzerland,  of  Ve- 
nice, or  Genoa  3  all  destined  to  hear  from 
the  voice  of  Napoleon,  the  lerma  on  which 
their  national  exiatence  waa  to  be  prolong- 
ed  or  terminated. 

Montebello  waa  not  lesa  the  abode  of 
pleasure.  The  aovereigna  of  thia  diplomat- 
ic and  military  court  made  excuraiona  to 
the  Lago  Maniore,  to  Lago  di  Como,  to  the 
Borromean  ialands,  and  occupied,  at  plea^ 
ure  the  villas  which  aurroond  thoae  deli- 
cious regions.  Kvery  town,  every  village^ 
«leaired  to  diatinguish  itaelf  by  aome  pecul- 
iar mark  of  homage  and  reapect  to  him. 
whom  they  then  named  the  Liberator  of 
Italy.  Theae  expreaaiona  are  in  a  great 
meaoore  thoae  of  Napoleon  himself,  wha 
seema  to  have  looked  back  on  this  period 
of  his  life  with  warmer  recollectiona  of 
ploaaurable  enjoyment  than  he  had  experi- 
enced on  any  otner  occaaion. 

It  waa  probably  the  happieat  time  of  his 
life.  Honour,  beyond  that  of  a  crowned 
head,  waa  hia  own^  and  had  the  full  reliah 
of  novelty  to  a  mind  which  two  or  three 
yeara  before  waa  pining  in  obacurity.  Pow- 
er waa  his,  and  he  had  not  experienced  ita 
carea  and  riaka ;  high  hopes  were  formed  of 
liim  by  all  around,  and  he  had  not  yet  dia- 
appointed  them.  He  waa  in  the  ilower  of 
youth,  and  married  to  the  woman  o^  hia 
heart.  Above  all,  he  had  the  glow  of  Hope, 
which  waa  marshalling  him  even  to  more 
exalted  dominbon  y  and  he  had  not  yet  be- 
come aware  that  poaaeaaion  bringa  aatiety  ^ 
and  that  all  earthly  deairea  and  wishea  ter- 
minate, when  fully  attained,  in  vanity  and 
vemtion  of  spirit. 

The  varioaa  obiecta  which  occupied 
Buonaparte 'a  mind  during  thia  busy  yet 
plesaing  intervsl,  were  the  affairs  of  Genoa, 
of  Sardinia,  of  Najplea ,  of  the  Ciaalpine 
Republic,  of  the  Qriaona,  and  laatly,  and  by 
far  the  moat  important  of  them,  the  defini- 
tive treaty  with  Aaatria, which  involved  the 
annihilation  of  Venice  aa  an  indepandent 


Genoa,  the  proud  rival  of  Venice,  had 
never  attained  the  some  permanent  inpor-. 
tance  with  that  aiatar  refwhiUc ;  but  bar  no- 
bility, who  still  adminiatered  her  govern* 
meat  according  to  the  model  aaaigned  theaa 
by  Andrew  Doria,  preserved  more  .natioaal 
spirit,  and  a  moM  warlike  diapoaition.  The 
neighbourhood  of  France,  and  the  pteva- 
iaase  oC  her  opiaiona,,had  afeircad  op  amm^ 
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the  eftiMW  of  the  middliog  claM  •  psrtj, 
ttftlog  the  name  of  Monnditts,  from  a  club 


I,  whoM  objeet  it  was  to  break 
the  oligarchy,  and  terolatioiuse  the 


llie  nobles  were  natorallj 
opposed  to  this,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
popolaee.  moch  employed  by  them,  and 
strict  catoolics,  were  ready  to  second  them 
in  their  defence. 

The  estabfishakont  of  two  Italian  democ- 
racies npon  the  Po,  made  the  Genoess  rev* 
olutioniits  conceive  the  time  was  arrived 
when  their  own  state  ong^t  to  pass  through 
a  similar  ordeal  of  regeneration.  They 
nvatered  their  stren^ith,  and  petitioned  the 
DoffS  for  the  abolition  of  the  government 
ns  It  existed,  and  the  adoption  of  a  demo- 
cratic model.  The  Doge  condescended  so 
ftr  to  their  demand^  ss  to  name  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  persona,  five  of  them  of  plebe- 
ian bifth,  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
means  of  infusing  a  more  popular  spirit  in- 
to the  eonetitoCion. 

Tlie  three  chief  Inquisitors  of  State,  or 
Censors,  as  the  actual  mlers  of  the  oUnr- 
di^  were  entitled,  oppoaed  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligions enthusiasm  to  that  of  democratic 
teal.  They  emnUyed  the  pulpit  and  the 
coafessionu  as  the  mesns  or  waminff  ffood 
Catholics  sgainst  tlie  change  demanded  by 
the  Monn£sts— they  expMed  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament, and  made  procession*  and  public 
gmyers,  as  if  threatened  with  a  descent  of 
e  Algerines. 

Meanwhile  the  Morandista  took  op  arms, 
disputed  the  French  colours,  and  conceit* 
Ing  their  enterprise  was  on  the  point  of 
■nceess,  seised  the  gate  of  tlic  arsenal  and 
that  of  the  harbour.  But  their  triumph  was 
short.  Ten  thousand  armed  labourers  start- 
ed as  from  out  of  the  earth,  under  the  com- 
naad  of  their  syndics,  or  municipal  offi- 
cers,  with  cries  of  ''Viva  Maria!"  and 
declared  for  the  aristocracy.  The  insur- 
gents, totall  V  defeated,  were  compelled  to 
ehnt  themselves  no  in  their  houses,  where 
they  were  assailed  by  the  stronger  party, 
and  finally  rooted.  The  French  residing 
in  Genoa  were  maltreated  by  the  prevailing 
party,  their  houses  pUlaged,  and  tney  them- 
selves dragged  to  prison.'   > 

The  last  circumstance  gave  Bnonaptrte 
an  ostensible  right  to  interfere,  whicn  he 
wonld  probsbly  have  ^ne  even  had  no 
such  violence  been  committed.  He  sent 
his  aid-de-camp  La  Vallette  to  Genoa,  with 
the  threat  of  instantly  movins  against  the 
city  ■  division  of  his  army,  nniess  the  pris- 
oners were  set  at  liberty,  tiie  aristocratic 
party  disarmed,  and  such  alterations,  or 
rather  soch  a  complete  change  of  govern- 
ment adopted,  as  should  be  sgreeable  to 
the  French  commander-in-chief.  Against 
this  there  was  no  sppeal.  Tho  Inquisitors 
were  laid  under  arrest,  fbr  having  defended 
with  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-citisens. 
the  existing  institntions  of  the  state  s  snd 
the  Doge,  with  two  other  mMistrates  of  the 
ftrst  rank,  went  to  learn  at  Montebello,  the 
head-qnarters  of  Napoleon,  what  was  to  be 
the  fhture  fate  of  the  city,  proudty  catted 
of  Palaces.  They  received  the  outlines  of 
'•neh  a  democrtcy  as  Nspdeon  conceived 


suitable  for  them }  and  he  appears  to  Imsv 
been  onusuAlly  favourable  to  the  static, 
wbteh,  according  to  the  French  afTectatioa 
of  dding  everything  upon  a  classical  modeL 
now  underwent  revolutionary  baptism,  an« 
was  cslled  the  Ligurian  Republic.  It  was 
atipttlated,  that  the  French  who  had  sufier- 
ed  should  be  indemnified  \  but  no  coatri^ 
butions  wers  exacted  for  the  use  of  the 
French  armjN  nor  did  the  collectiona  and 
cabinets  of  Genoa  pay  any  tribute  to  the 
Pariaian  Museum. 

Shortly  after,  the  democratic  party  hav- 
ing gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  tne  qoUes 
from  the  government,  and  from  all  oflicee 
of  trust,  called  down  by  doing^o  a  severe 
admonition  from  Buonaparte.  He  charged 
them  not  to  offend  the  prejudices,  or  insult 
the  feelings  of  the  more  scrupulous  Cath«^ 
lies,  declaring  fkrther,  that  to  exclude  those 
of  noble  birtn  f^oin  public  functions,  is  jn 
revolung  piece  of  injustice,  and,  in  fact,  an 
crimioaf  as  the  worst  of  the  errors  of  the 
patricians.  Buonaparte  says  he  felt  a  par* 
tiality  for  Genoa ;  and  the  compermtive  lib- 
erality with  which  he  treated  the  state  oa 
this  occssion,  furnishes  a  good  proof  that 
he  did  so. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  had  been  prostrate 
ed  at  the  feet  of  France  by  tlie  armistice  of 
Cherasco,  which  concluded  Napoleon's  first 
campaign;  and  that  sagacious  leader  had 
been  long  desirous  that  the  Directory 
should  raise  the  roval  supplicant  (for  he 
could  be  termed  little  else)  into  soma  sem- 
blance of  regal  dignity,  so  as  to  make  hie 
power  available  as  an  all  v.  Nay,  General 
Clarke  had,  6th  April  1797,  subscribed, 
with  the  representative  of  his  Sardinian 
Majesty,  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive, 
by  whicn  Napoleon  expected  to  add  to  the 
army  under  his  command  four  thousand 
Sarainian  or  Piedmontese  inftintry,  and  five 
hundred  cavalry;  and  he  reckoned  much 
on  this  contingent,  in  o^  of  the  war  being 
renewed  with  Austria.  But  the  Directory 
shifted  and  evaded  bis  solicitations,  and 
declinod  confirming  this  treaty,  probably 
because  thev  considered  the  army  under 
his  command  as  already  sufficiently  strong, 
being,  as  the  soldiers  were,  so  devoted  to 
their  leader.  At  length,  however,  the  trea- 
ty was  ratified,  but  too  late  to  serve  Buona- 
parte's object 

Naples,  whose  conduct  had  been  vacillat- 
ing and  insincere,^  events  seemed  to 
promise  victory  or^reaten  defeat  to  the 
French  general,  experienced,  notwithstand- 
ing, when  he  was  m  the  height  of  triamph; 
tlie  benefit  of  .his  powerful  intercession 
with  the  government,  and  retained  ther  full 
Advantage  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  ef 
Paris  of  lOth  October  1796. 

A  most  important  subject  of  considera- 
tion remained  after  the  pacification  of  Italy, 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  new  re 
publics  were  to  be  governed,  and  the  ex* 
tent  of  territory  which  should  be  assigned 
to  them.  On  this  subject  there  had  been 
long  discussions }  and  as  there  was  much 
animosity  and  ancient  grudge  betwixt  some 
of  the  Italian  cities  and  provinces,  it  waa 
no  veiy  easy  matter  to  convince  them,  thai 
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tteir  tr««  Intoratt  lay  in  •«  mm j  of  tb«m 
being  united  under  one  energetic  and  active 
foremment,  as  ebould  render  them  a  pow- 
er of  Bome  importance  y  imtead  of  beinc  di- 
^ded  aa  heretofore  into  pett^  states,  wbich 
could  not  offer  effectual  resistance  even  to 
invasion  on  the  part  of  a  power  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  much  more  if  attacked  by  France 
w  Austria. 

The  formation  of  a  compact  and  inde- 
pendent state  in  the  nortl^  of  Italy,  was 
what  Napoleon  had  much  at  heart  But 
the  CispMane  and  Transpadane  Republics 
were  alike  averse  to  a  union,  and  that  of 
Romagna  bad  declined  on  its  part  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Cispsdane  commonwealth, 
and  set  up  for  a  puny  and  feeble  indepen- 
dence, under  the  title  of  the  Emilian 
Republic.  Bttonaparte  was  enabled  to 
overcome  these  grudgings  and  heart-barn- 
ings  bv  pointinff  out  to  them  the  General 
Republic,  which  it  was  now  his  system  t« 
create,  as  being  destined  to  form  the  ker- 
nel or  a  state^  which  should  be  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  offered, 
until  it  should  include  ul  luly  under  one 
aingle  government.    This  flattering  pros- 

SKst,  in  assigning  to  Italy,  though  at  some 
stent  date,  the  probability  of  forming^  one 
great  country,  united  in  itself,  and  inde- 

Cndent  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  instead  of 
ing,  as  now,  parcelled  out  into  petty 
states,  naturally  overcame  all  the-locai  dis- 
likes and  predilections  which  might  have 
prevented  the  union  of  the  Cispsdane, 
Xranspadane,  and  Emilian  Republics  into 
one,  and  that  important  measure  was  re- 
solved upon  accordingly. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  was  the  name  fix- 
ed Oj         

wei 
have 

Transalpine  Republic ',  Irat  that  would  have 
been  innovating  upon  the  ancient  title 
which  Rome  has  to  be  the  central  point, 
nvith  reference  to  which  all  other  parts  of 
Italy  assume  their  local  description.  It 
would  have  Sestroved  all  classical  propriety, 
and  have  confused  historical  recoUections, 
if,  #hat  had  hitherto  been  called  the  Ultra- 
montane side  of  the  Alps,  had,  to  gratify 
Parisian  vanity,  been  termed  the  Hither 
side  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains. 

The  constitution  sssigned  to  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic,  was  the  same  which  the 
French  nad  last  of  all  adopted,  in  what 
they  called  the  year  five,  having  a  Directo- 
ry of  executive  administrators,  and  two 
Councils.  They  were  installed  upon  the 
dOth  of  June  1797.  Four  members  of  the 
1>irect<yry  were  named  by  Buonaparte,  and 
the  addition  of  a  fiflh  was  promised  with  all 
convenient  speed.  On  the  14th  of  July 
following,  a  review  was  made  of  thirty 
thousand  national  suards.  The  fortresses 
of  Lombahiy,  and  the  other  districts,  were 
delivered  up  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  French  army,  retiring  from  the  territo- 
ries of  the  new  republic,  took  up  eanU»n- 
menta  in  the  Venetian  states.  Proclama- 
tion had  already  been  made,  that  the  states 
belonging  to  the  Cisdpine  Republic  having 
Wen  acquired  by  Fruioe  by  the  right  of  oon- 


opon,  to  designate  the  united  coromoa- 
alth.  The  French  would  more  willingly 
re  named  it,  with  respect  to  Paris,  the 


omett,  she  bad  uaod  her  privilege  to  form 
them  into  their  present  free  ahd  independ- 
ent ffovernment,  which,  already  recognized 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  Directory,  could 
not  fail  to  be  acknowledged  within  a  short 
time  by  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

Buonaparte  soon  after  showed  that  he 
was  serious  in  his  design  of  enlarging  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  as  opportunity  could  bo 
made  to  serve.  There  are  three  valleys, 
termed  the  Valteline  districts,  which  run 
down  from  the  Swiss  mountains  towards 
the  Lake  of  Como.  The  natives  of  the 
Valteline  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  souls.  Thev  speak  Italian,  and 
are  chieflv  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
These  valleys  were  at  this  period  the  sul^ 
jects  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  called  the  Grt* 
sons,  not  being  a  part  of  their  league,  or  en* 
joying  any  of  their  privileges,  but  standing 
towards  the  Swiss  community,  generally 
and  individually,  in  the  B»nk  of  vassals  to 
sovereigns.  This  situation  of  thraldom  and 
dependence  was  hard  to  endure,  and  dishon- 
ourable in  itself}  and  we  cannot  be  surpris- 
ed that,  when  the  nations  around  them  were 
called  upon  to  enjoy  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline 
should  have  driven  their  Swiss  garrisons  out 
of  their  valleys,  adopted  the  symbol  of  Ital- 
ian freedom,  and  earried  their  complaints 
against  the  oppression  of  their  German  and 
Protestant  masters  to  the  feet  of  Buonaparte. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Vslteline  unques- 
tionably had  a  ri||[ht  to  assert  their  natural 
liberty,  which  is  incapable  of  suffering  pre- 
scription >  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  now 
the  French  coald,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  claim  any  title  to  interfere  between 
them  and  the  Grisons,  with  whom,  as  well 
as  with  the  whole  Swiss  Union,  they  were 
in  profound  peace.  This  scruple  seems  to 
have  struck  Buonaparte's  own  mind.    Ho 

Sretended,  however,  to  assume  that  the 
f  ilaaese  government  had  a  risfat  to  inter- 
fere, and  his  mediation  was  to  tar  recognis- 
ed, that  the  Grisons  pleaded  before  him  in 
answer  to  their  contumacious  vassals.  Buo- 
naparte gave  his  opinion,  by  advising  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  which  consists  of 
three  leagues,  to  admit  their  Valteline  sub- 
jects to  a  share  of  their  fnnchises.  in  the 
character  of  a  fourth  association.  The  mod- 
eration of  the  proposal  may  be  admitted  to 
excuse  the  irregularity  of  the  interference. 
The  representatives  of  the  Grey  Lesgue 
were,  notwithstanding,  profoundly  hurt  at  a 
propossl  which  went  to  make  their  vassals 
their  brother  fVeemen,  and  to  establish  the 
equality  of  the  Italian  serf,  who  drank  of 
the  Adda,  with  the  fVee-born  Switser,  who 
quaffed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine.  As  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  proposal,  deserted 
his  tribunal,  and  endeavoured  to  fiad  snp- 

K>K  at  Bern,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere, 
apoloon  resolved  to  proceed  against  them 
in  default  of  appearance :  and  declarinff,  that 
as  the  Grisons  nad  failed  to  appear  before? 
him,  or  to  comply  with  hia  injunctions,  by 
sdmitting  the  people  of  the  Valteline  to  bo 
parties  to  their  league,  he  therefora  adjudg- 
ed the  state,  or  district,  of  the  Valteline,  Is 
time  coming,  to.  belong  to  and  bo  part  qf 
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fli«  ClialplM  npoMle.  nm  OHmm 
▼•in  hombM  MinaelTM  when  it  wm  i 
late,  and  pimnnt«d  tiMtr  rendineM  to  pload 
belbn  a  niedinlor  too  powoffld  to  be  do- 
olioed  wider  uy  granna  known  in  law :  and 
1^  Valtellne  teffiHotr  was  adjodged  inalien- 
•My  annexed  to,  ana  onited  with  Lonbar- 
dy,  of  wbich,  do«bae«,  it  feraw,  fimn  man- 
-neri  and  conlignity .  a  natofal  pmrtlon. 

The  exiatonee  oir  a  aUle  hariog  fl^ae  in- 
•■ttttttiona,  however  impeileet,  aeemed  to 
-work  an  almoat  inataht  amelioration  on  the 
eharaetor  of  the  people  of  the  north  of  Ita» 
ly.  The  effsminacy  and  trifling  habiu  which 
reaigned  all  the  period  of  youth  to  intrigoe 
•and  amufement,  began  to  give  plaee  to  firm- 
er and  mora  manly  ▼irtaea— to  the  deaire 
of  hononnMo  mindi  to  diatinguiah  them- 
aelveeia  arte  and  anna.  Baonaparte  had 
himeelf  aald,  Aat  twenty  Yean  woold  be 
aeoetaary  to  work  a  radical  change  on  the 
aatioaal  character  of  the  Italiaaa  j  hot  ef«n 


ttready  thoae  aettoa 
Mople  hitherto  ftivoloot  becaaae  exclt 
Rom  public  beaineaa.  and  timorona  beeanae 
<hey  were  not  permitted  the  »e  of  arma, 
which  ailerwarda  made  the  Italiana  of  the 
north  equal  the  Franeh  themaelves  in  brav- 
ing the  torrora  of  war,  beaidea  producing 
•eveial  civil  ehancten  of  eminence. 

Amid  thoee  anbordinato  diaeoaaiona,  aa 
they  might  be  tormed,  in  eompariaon  to  the 
Mffvtiadona  betwixt  Anatria  and  France, 
theae  two  hig^  contracting  partiea  found 
gnat  dilRcnlty  in  agreeing  aa  to  the  pacific 
anpentmotare  whion  they  ahoold  build  up- 
on the  foundation  which  nnd  been  laid  by 
the  preliminariea  exchanged  at  Leobea. 
Nay,U  aeemed  aa  if  aome  of  the  principal 
•tipnlatiena,  which  had  been  there  agreed 
upon  aa  the  eomer-atonea  of  their  treaty, 
^ere  even  already  begloaing  to  be  un- 
«eetded. 

It  win  be  remembered,  that,  in  exchange 
'ff»r  the  ceaaion  ef  Flanden,  and  of  all  the 
-couatriea  on  the  left  aide  of  the  Rhine,  io- 
•elnJingthe  atrangcity  of  Mayenoe,  whidh 
-ahe  waa  to  yield  np  to  Prance  in  perpetui- 
ty, Auatria  atipolatodan  indemmflcation  on 
aome  other  frontier.  ^Thm  original  proiect 
bore,  that  the  Lombaidic  Repeblic,  airee 
termed  the  Ciaakitae,  ahouid  have  all  the 
territariea-eatondiag  from  Piedmont,  eaat- 
•ward  to  the  livor  Oglio.  Thoee  to  the 
.  ^aatward  of  that  river  wete  to  be  ceded  to 
lAuatria,  aa  an  ' 
Belgtem.  and 


I  Auatria,  aa  an  equivalent  for  the  oeaaion  of 

Belgtem.  and  the  left  bonk  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Qglio,  liaing  u*.  the  Alna.  deacenda 

throngli  the  fertilo  diatneta  of  Breacia  and 

Cramaeooy  and  Adla  into  the  Po  near  Borgo- 

'fiMto.  indoaing  BCantaa  on  ila  left  bank, 

^whioh  atrong  foftreaa,  the  citadel  of  Italy, 

.waa,  by  thia  aUoeatien,  to  be  raatorad  to 

•Anatria.  Theae  were  farther compenaationa 

aaaigaed  to  (he  Emperor,  by  the  prelimioa- 

tfieeof  Leobeo.    Venice  waa  to  be  depriv- 

<  ed  of  her  temtoMe«s4he  mmnland,  which 

•were  tobeconflaoated  to  augment  the  in- 

^dnmnito  dealined  for  the  empue ;  and  thia, 

t^ltee^  Veniee,  aa  fiir  aa  Bnonaparto  yet 

•ttow^lmd  been  fhitfaftd  to  the  neotnlity  ahe 

•  had  adeptod.    To  rad>em>thia  pieoe  of  in- 

5Hiiee,«MChMramtobeperp««fatod.  The 


•lato  of  Venie^  waa  to  receive  die  legalieto 
of  Bologna^  Femra,  and  Romagna,  in  lieu 
of  the  domxniona  which  ahe  waa  to  cede  to 
Anatria;  and  theae  legationa,  it  moat  net 
be  foffgotton,  were  the  principal  matoriaia 
of  the  Tranapadane  Republic,  founded  by 
Buonaparte  bimaelf.  Theae,  however,  wiih 
their  populatioa,  which  he  had  led  to  ||ope 
for  a  tree  popular  goverament,  he  waa  now 
about  to  turn  over  to  the  dominion  of  Ve- 
nice, the  moat  jeaioua  digarehy  in  the 
world,  which  waa  not  likely  to  for||ive  thoae 
who  had  been  forward  in  eipreming  a  de* 
aire  of  freedom.  Thia  waa  the  fiivt  concoc- 
tion of  the  trea^  of  Leoben,  from  which 
it  appeara  that  the  negotiatota  of  the  two 
great  powera  regarded  the  aecondary  and 
weaker  atatea,  whether  ancient  or  of  mod^ 
era  erection,  merely  aa  make-weigfala,  to  be 
thrown  into  either  scale,  as  might  be  necea- 
aary  to  adjust  the  balance. 

It  is  true  the  infant  Cispadan'e  Republic 
eacaped  the  fate  to  which  ita  patron  and 
founder  waa  about  to  resign  it ;  for,  after 
this  arrangemeot  had  been  provisionally 
adjusted,  newa  came  of  the  ioaurrection  or 
Venice,  the  attack  upon  the  French  through 
her  whole  territocy,  nnd  tlie  massacre  at 
Verona.  Thia  aggreaaion  placed  the  an- 
cient Republic,  ao  far  aa  Prance  was  con- 
cerned, in  the  light  of  a  hostile  power,  and 
entitled  Buonaf^te  to  dfeal  with  her  as  a 
conquered  one,  perhapa  to  divide,  or  alc6- 
getber  to  annihilate  her.  But  on  the  other 
band,  he  had  received  their  submission,  rat- 
ified the  establishment  of  their  new  popo* 
lar  constitatioD,  and  poaaessed  himself'^ of 
the  city,  under  pretence  of  assigning  it  a 
free  goveramoot,  according  to  the  ffeneral 
hope  which  he  had  held  out  to  Italy  at 
large.  The  right  of  conquest  was  limited 
by  the  terms  on  which  surrender  had  been 
aecepted.  Auatria  on  the  other  hand,  waa 
the  more  deeply  bound  to  have  protected 
the  ancient  republic,  for  it  waa  innercauae 
that  Venice  ao  raahly  aasumed  arms ;  but 
such  ia  the  gratitude  of  nations,  such  the 
lUth  of  poliucians.  that  she  appears  from 
the  beginning,  to  have  had  no  scruple  in 
profiting  by  the  spoils  of  an  ally^  who  had 
received  a  death-wound  in  her  cause. 

By  the  time  the  negotiaton  met  for  final- 


ly discuaaing  the  preliminariea,  the  Directo- 
ry of  France,  either  to  thwart  Buoouiarte, 
whoae  auperiority  became  too  visible,  or 


because  tney  actually  entertained  the  feara 
they  exrreaaed,  were  determined  thatMan« 
tea.  which  had  been  token  with  such  difli- 
cnlty,  should  remaid  the  bulwark  of  the 
Cisdpine  B«public,  instead  of  returning  to 
be  onoe  more  that  of  the  Austrian  territo- 
ries in  Italy.  The  Imperial  pleoipotentin- 
riea  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Man- 
tua waa  abaolutely  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  their  Italian  posaessiona,  and  became 
more  ao  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
toeir  new  neighbour,  the  Ciaalpine  Repub- 
lic, whoae  example  waa  likely  to  be  ao  per- 
ilona  to  the  adiacent  dependenciea  ofaa 
ancient  monareny.  To  get  over  this  dUB- 
culty,  the  French  general  proposed  that 
the  remaining  dominions  of  Venice  ahouid 
be  alao  dividM  betwixt  Auatria  and  France 
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ISm  latter  obtetBinff  poMenloii  of  the  Alba- 
niui  territories  and  the  Ionian  ialands  be- 
longing to  the  republic,  of  ^which  the  high 
contracting  powera  aigned  -the  death-war- 
xant;  while  Istria,  Dumatia,  Venice  her- 
■elf,  and  all  her  other  dominiona,  ahonld 
be  appropriated  to  Aiutria.  The  latter 
power,  through  her  mtniater,  conaented  to 
thia  arrangement  with  aa  little  acruple,  aa 
to  the  former  appropriation  of  her  forlorn 
allr'e  poaaeasiona  on  the  Terra  Firma. 

But  aa  faat  aa  obataolea  were  removed 
on  one  aide,  tbej  appeared  to  atart  up  on 
another,  ana  a  aort  or  pause  ensued  in  the 
deliberationa,  which  neither  pvtv  aeemed 
to  wbh  to  puah  to  a  cloae.  In  fact,  both 
Napoleon,  plenipotentiary  for  France,  and 
Count  Cobentcel,  a  man  of  great  diplomat- 
ic akill  and  addreaa,  who  took  the  principal 
mana^ment  on  the  part  of  Auatria,  were 
aufficiently  aware  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, long  diannited^  was  in  the  act  of 
approaching  to  a  crista.  Thia  accordingly 
took  place,  under  cireumstancea  to  be  here- 
afWr  noticed,  on  18th  Fructidor,  creatins 
bT  a  new  revolutionaiy  movement,  a  total 
change  of  administration.  When  this  rev- 
olation  waa  accomplished,  the  Directory, 
who  accompliahed  it,  feeling  themaelves 
more  strong,  appeared  to  lay  aaide  the  idea 
of  peace,  and  allowed  a  atrong  diapoaition 
lo puah  their  adrantagea  to  the  utmoat. 

Buonaparte  waa  opposed  to  this.  He 
knew  that  if  war  wal  reaumed,  the  diflScul- 
tiea  of  the  campaign  woald  be  thrown  on 
bim.  and  the  blame  also,  if  the  reaulta  were 
not  happy.  He  waa  determined,  therefore, 
in  Tirtoe  of  hia  full  powers,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  conclasion,  whether  the  Direc- 
tory woold  or  not  ror  thia  purpose  he 
confronted  Cobentsel,  who  atill  saw  hia 
game  in'gaining  delay,  with  the  aternness 
of  a  military  envoy.  On  the  16th  October, 
the  conferences  were  renewed  upon  the 
former  gronnda,  and  Cobentzel  went  over 
the  whole  autnect  of  the  indemnificationa, 
lasiating  that  Mantna,  and  the  Hoe  of  the 
Adige,  ahonld  be  [[(ranted  to  the  Emperor, 
threatening  to  bring  down  the  Rnaaiana  in 
case  the  war  ahoulJ  be  renewed,  and  insin- 
uating that  Buonaparte  sacrificed  the  desire 
of  peace  to  his  military  fame,  and  desired 
a  renewal  of  the  war.  Napoleon,  with  stem 
but  restrained  indignation,  took  from  a 
bracket  an  ornamental  piece  of  china,  on 
which  Cobentael  set  some  value,  aa  being  a 
present  from  the  Empress  Catharine.  "  Tne 
truce,''  he  said, "  ia  then  ended,  and  war 
declared.  But  beware— I  will  break  your 
empire  into  aa  many  fragmenta  as  that  pot- 
aberd."  He  daahed  the  piece  of  china 
againat  the  hearth,  and  withdrew  abruptly. 
Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Argantea  of 
Taaso.* 

The  Aontrinn  plenipotentiariea  no  long- 
er heaitated  to  anbmit  to  all  Napoleon'a  de- 
maoda,  rather  than  again  see  him  com- 
mence hia  tremendous  career  of  irreaiatible 


•  Boisfd  iiMl  emdo  il  ssoo,  s'l 
Ed  a  aiwrra  morUL  dlase,  vi  tftdo , 
B*l  dtaaa  in  atto  si  feroee  sd  smpio 
Che  paive  anrir  di  Oiano  11  chiasataaipie. 

,lm  Onmmlmm  liifHi'e*  (\mm  //. 


invaaioo.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
therefore  waa  aigned ;  not  the  less  prompt-'* 
ly,  periiapa.  that  the  affairs  at  Paris  appear- 
ed so  doubtful  as  to  invite  an  ambitious  and 
aspiring  man  like  Napoleon  to  approach  tb« 
acene  where  honours  and  power  were  dln- 
tribnted/  and  where  jarring  factions  seemed 
to  await  the  influence  of  a  character  so  dit- 
tiiuniished  and  so  determined. 

The  fate  of  Venice,  more  from  her  an* 
cient  history  than  either  the  vaiueofher 
institntions,  which  were  execrable,  or  the 
importance  of  her  late  existencej^till  dwelk 
somewhat  on  the  memory.  The  ancient 
republic  fell  "  as  a  fool  dieth."  The  aris- 
tocrats cnraed  the  aelfishneaa  of  Austria,  by 
whom  they  were  awallowed  up,  thougo 
they  had  perilled  themselves  in  her  cause. 
The  repoblicans  hastened  to  escape  from 
Austrian  domination,  grinding  their  teeth 
with  rage,  and  cursing  no  less  the  egotistic 
policy  of  the  French,  who,  makioff  a  con- 
venient pretext  of  their  interest,  nad  pre- 
tended to  assign  them  a  free  constitotiott, 
and  then  resigned  them  to  become  the  vas- 
sals of  a  despotic  government. 

The  French  aecretary  of  legation,  who 
had  played  a  remarkably  active  part  auring 
the  Revolution,  hasarded  a  remonstrance  to 
Buonaparte  on  the  sovrender  of  Venice  to 
Auatria,  instead  of  ita  being  formed  into  a 
free  democracy,  or  united  with  the  Cis- 
alpine republic.  Buonaparte  laughed  to 
scorn  a  man,  whose  views  were  still  fixed 
on  diffusing  and  propagating  the  principles 
•f  Jacobinism.  "I  have  receiveayour  let- 
ter,'' was  the  atom  and  coYitemptuooa  re- 
ply, "  and  cannot  comprehend  it.  The  Re- 
public of  France  ia  not  bound  bv  any  ireaty, 
to  sacrifice  ita  intereata  and  advantages  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  Venice, 
or  to  any  other  claas  of  individuals.  France 
dooa  not  make  war  in  behalf  and  for  the 
benefit  of  others.*  I  know  it  costs  nothing 
for  a  few  chattering  declaimers,  whom  T 
might  better' descrite  as  madmeii,  to  talk 
of  an  universal  republic— I  wish  they  would 
try  a  winter  campaign.  The  Venetian  Re<« 
public  exists  no  longer.  Effeminate,  cor^ 
ropted,  treacherous,  and  hypocritical,  the 
Venetians  are  unfit  for  liberty.  If  she  has 
the  spirit  to  appreciate,  or  courage  to  assert 
it,  the  time  is  not  unfavourable— *-let  her 
stand  up  for  il."  Thus,  with  insult  added 
to  misery,  and  great  contempt  throWn  by . 
Napoleon  on  the  friends  of  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  the  fate  of  Venice  was  closed. 
The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  final 
transfer  to  the  Austrians  was,  that  the  aged 
Doge  Marioi  dropt  down  senseless  aa  he 
was  about  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  tm 
the  Imperial  commissioner,  and  died  short- 
ly aAer. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  bad  now  finished 
for  the  present  his  career  of  destiny  in  JU 

*  The  laiifiwfo  of  injasties  it  alike  in  msMlf f 
M.    Whoa  Edward  I.,  in  the  comw*  af 


liof  SeotlaiMl,  was  iviniiMM  of  the  elahps 
oftho  eaaaidato  for  iho  throDS,  in  wboM  canaa  to 
had  pretanded  to  UM  arm*,  ho  aoawered  in  lh# 
vary  word*  of  Boonaparto,— '*  H»r«  wo  nothing 
oboto  do  but  to  eonquar  kangdomi  fbr  other  pas^ 
lJs>»' 
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•ly,  wlikh  eoutiy  init  mw  hi*  rising  tal- 
•nU,  and  wm  shraya  a  aubject  of  peculiar 
iatoraat  to  him.  He  took  aa  affecting  leare 
of  the  aoldien,  who  covld  acarce  hope  erer 
to  aee  him  replaced  by  a  general  of  merits 
00  traaoeendaat,  and  made  a  moderate  ^d 
fiudicioiia  addreaa  to  the  Ciaalpioe  Repub- 
lic. FiaallT,  be  departed,  to  return  through 
Switserlana  to  Raatadt,  where  a  congreaa 
waa  aitting  for  the  aettlement  and  pacifica- 
tion of  the  German  empire,  and  where  he 
waa  to  act  aa  a  plenipotentiary  on  ihe  part 
of  France. 

On  the  Journey  he  waa  obaerved  to  be 
moody  and  deeply  contemplative.  « The  ae- 
paration  from  a  hnndrea  thouaand  men 
whom  he  might  call  hia  own,  and  the  an- 


eertainty  of  the  fliture  deatinies  to  which 
he  might  be  snmmoned,  are  enough  to  ae- 
count  for  this,  without  sopposing,  as  some 
have  done,  that  he  already  had  distinctly 
formed  any  of  those  projects  of  ambition 
which  Time  opened  to  him.  Doubtless, 
however,  hia  aident  ambition  showed  him 
remote  and  undefined  visions  of  greatness. 
He  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  capitd  of  France  in  a  aitua- 
tion  which  acarce  admitted  of  any  medioc- 
rity. He  must  either"  b^  raised  to  a  yet 
more  distinguished  height,  or  altogether 
broken  down,  levelled  with  the  mass  of 
subjects,  and  consigned  to  comparative  ob- 
scarity.  There  was  no  middle  station  for 
the  Conqueror  and  Liberator  of  Italy 
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AelrMgpcef. —  Tk*  Direeiarff—ikey  became  unpopuior.— Cowsm  ^  their  unpopulariiif^ 
Alio  al  mmUtff  among  themMlvet.^Stale  qf  pubHe  feeling  in  France — /n  point  of 


•OffaoouralOe  to  the  Bourbone  ;  but  the  Army  and  monied  Intereat  turainst  them, 
^Pichegru.  head  of  th*  Royaliate,  appointed  Preeident  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred,— Baro^  Marhoie,  another  RoyaliH,  Prendent  pf  the  Council  qf  Ancienbi.^ 
Direetorjf  throw  themeeloee  upon  the  auceour  qf  Hoche  and  Buonaparte. — Biiona- 
parfs*s  ptreonal  PoUtice  dieeuaaed.-^Piehegru'e  Correspondence  with  the  Bourbone-^ 
Munon  to  Huonapartt^He  deepatehet  Augereau  to  Parie.— Directory  arreai  their 
pfiadf€/t  Opponent  in  theCouneUe  onthelBth  Fntctidor,  and  btaiieh  them  to  Guia- 
na.^Narrow  and  impoiUie  Conduct  qf  the  Directory  to  Buonaparte.^  Projected  In- 
'    iqf  England, 

to  circumstances  ;  and  before  that,  the  the- 
ory of  the  constitution  was  uuifonniy  made 
to  rive  way. 

The  constitution  of  the  year  Three  was 
not  more  permanent  tlian  thos6  by  wliich  it 
had  been  preceded.  For  some  timft,  th<. 
Directory,  which  contained  men  of  consid- 
erable talent,  conducted  themaelves  with 
great  prudence.  The  difficulty  and  danger 
of  tlieir  situation  served  to  prevent  tlieir 
separating,  as  the  weight  put  above  an  arch 
kc^eps  the  stones  in  their  places.  Their 
exertions  in  the  attempt  to  redeem  the  fi- 
nances, aupnort  the  war,  and  re-esteblish' 
the  tfanquillity  of  the  countrv,  were  at- 
tended at  first  with  success.  The  national 
factions  also  sunk  before  them  for  a  season. 
They  had  defeated  the  aristocratic  citizens 
of  Farts  on  the  13th  Vcndemaire  :  and  when 
the  original  revolutionists,  or  democrats, 
attempted  a  conspiracy,  under  the  conduct 
of  Gracchus  Bibcsuf,  their  endeavour  to  se- 
duce the  troops  totalW  failed,  and  their 
Itvea  paid  the  rorfeit  of  their  rtfth  attempt 
to  bring  back  the  reign  of  Terror.  Thus, 
the  Directory,  or  Executive  power,  under 
the  constitution  of  the  year  Three,  were 
for  a  season  triumphant  over  the  internal 
factions,  and,  iMslonginr  to  neither,  were  in 
a  situation  to  command  both. 

Rut  thev  had  few  who  were  really,  and 
on  principle,  attached  to  their  government, 
and  most  endured  it  only  as  something  bet- 
ter than  a  new  revolutionary  movement,  and 
otherwise  in  no  respect  eligible.  To  have 
rendered  their  authority  permanent,  the  Di- 
rectory must  have  had  great  unanimity  in 
their  own  body,  and  also  brill iaht  success 
abroad,  And  tliey  enjoyed  neither  one  wu 


While  the  Conqueror  of  Italy  was  punn- 
ing his  victories  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
Fxench  Directory,  in  whose  name  he  achiev- 
ed them,  had  become,  to  the  conviction  of 
all  men,  as  unlikely  to  produce  the  benefito 
of  a  aettled  government,  as  any  of  their 
predeeeaaon  vested  with  the  supreme  rule. 
It  is  with  politics  aa  with  mechanics,  in- 
fenuity  is  not  always  combined  with  utility. 
Some  one  observed  to  the  late  celebrated 
Mr.  Watt,  that  it  waa  wonderful  for  what  a 
number  of  useless  inventions,  illustrated  by 
the  most  ingenioua  and  apparently  satisfac- 
Uwy  models,  patento  were  yearly  issued ; 
he  replied,  that  he  had  often  looked  at  them 
with  interest,  and  had  found  several,  the 
idea  of  which  had  occurred  to  himself  in 
the  course  of  his  early  studies.  "  But," 
■aid  he,  wj$fa  his  natural  masculine  saji^ci- 
ty,  "itis  one  thing  fo  make  an  ingenious 
model,  and  another  to  contrive  an  engine 
which  ahall  work  its  task.  Most  of  these 
pretty  toys,  when  they  are  applied  to  prac- 
tical purposes,  are  found  deficient  in  some 
point  of  strength,  or  correctness  of  me- 
lanism, which  destroys  all  chance  of  their 
ever  becoming  long  or  generally  useful.'' 
Some  such  imperfection  seems  to  have  at- 
tended the  works  of  those  speculative  po- 
bticiana  who  framed  the  varioos  ephemeral 
constitutions  of  France.  However  well 
they  looked  upon  paper,  and  however  rea- 
■onable  they  sounded  to  the  ear,  no  one 
tver  thought  of  them  as  laws  which  requir- 
ed ven«^tion  and  obedience.  Pid  a  con- 
■titutional  rule  preclude  a  favourite  meas- 
ure, to  break  it  down,  or  leap  over  it,  waa 
■  Che  French  statesman's  unliesiuting  prac- 
tice.   A  rale  wes  always  devised  applicable 
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the  oUier.  The  rwj  coiusoetian  of  their 
body  included  the  principles  of  ditonion. 
Th9j  were  a  tort  of  five  kingiy  retiring 
from  office  by  rotation,  inhabiting  each  hti 
■eparate  elati  of  apartment*  in  the  Loiem- 
boarg  palace,  baring  each  his  different  es* 
tanUshments,  classes  of  clients,  circles  of 
courtiers,  flatterers,  and  instruments.  The 
republican  simplicity,  of  late  so  essential 
to  a  patriot,  was  laid  aside  entirely.  New 
•ostumes  of  tbe  most  splendid  kind  were 
doTised  for  the  different  office-bearers  of 
the  state.  This  change  took  its  rise  from 
tbe  weakness  and  vanity  of  Barras,  who 
lored  show,  ai.d  used  to  go  a-hunting  with 
all  the  formal  attendance  of  a  prince.  Bu  t 
it  was  an  indulgence  of  Iniury,  which  gave 
scandal  to  both  the  great  parties  in  the 
state  }--the  Republicans,  who  held  it  alto- 
gether in  contempt}  and  the  Royalists,  who 
considered  it  as  an  usurpation  of  the  royal 
dress  and  appendmes.  , 

Tbe  finances  became  continnally  more 
•nd  more  a  subject  of  uaessiness.  In  the 
days  of  Terror  money  was  easily  raised,  be- 
cause it  was  demanded  under  pain  of  death, 
and  assignats  were  raised  to  our  by  guillo- 
tining those  who  sold  or  bought  them  at  less 
than  their  full  value ;  but  the  powerAil  ar- 
gument of  violence  and  compulsion  being 
removed,  the  psper  money  fell  into  a  min- 
ons  discount,  till  its  depression  threatened, 
unless  remedied,  altogether  to  stop  the 
course  of  public  business.  It  perhsps  arose 
IWmi  th€  oifficulty  of  raising  suppttes,  that 
the  Directory  assumed  towards  other  coun- 
tries a  greedy,  grasping,  and  rapacious  char- 
acter, which  threw  disgrace  at  once  upon 
the  individuals  who  indulged  it,  and  the 
state  whom  they  represented.  They  load- 
ed with  eiactions  the  trade  of  the  Batavian 
republic,  whose  freedom  they  had  pretend- 
ea  to  recognise,  and  treated  with  most 
haughty  superiority  the  smbasssdors  of 
independent  states.  Some  of  these  high 
officers,  and  Barras  in  particular,  were  sup- 

Ksed  accessible  to  f^oss  corruption,  and 
lieved  to  hold  communication  with  Uiose 
agents  and  stock-brokers,  who  raised  money 
by  jobbing  in  the  public  funds — a  more  de- 
•ervedly  unpopular  accusation  than  which 
can  hardly  oe  brought  sgainsi  a  minister. 
It  was  in^ed  a  great  error  in  the  constitu- 
tion, that  though  one  hundred  thousand  li- 
vres  were  yeany  allowed  to  each  Director 
while  in  oftice,  yet  he  had  no  subs^uent 
provision  afler  he  had  retired  from  his  frac- 
tional share  of  soverei^ty.  This  penury 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  opened  a  w^y  to' 
temptation,  thouffb  of  a  kina  to  which  mean 
minds  only  are  mnoxions ;  and  such  men 
as  Barras  were  tempted  to  make  provision 
for  fbturity,  by  availing  themselves  of  pres- 
ent opportunity. 

•  Their  five  maiesties  (Sires)  of  the  Luxem- 
boorg.  as  people  called  them  in  ridicule, 
had  also  their  own  individual  partialities 
Md  Ikvourite  objects,  which  led  them  in 
torn  to  tesse  the  French  people  with  un- 
a^oassary  legislation.  La  Reveillere-Le- 
peoi  was  that  inconsistent  yet  not  uneom- 
Boa  character,  an  intolerant  philosopher 
■■dttulhaiiasticdeist.    He  estafalidied  a 


priesthood,  and  hyssna  and  ceremonies  for 
deism  j  and,  takinff  up  the  hopeful  project 
t>f  substituting  a  deisticsl  worship  for  the 
Christian  faith,  just  where  Robespierre  had 
laid  it  down,  he  harassed  the  nation  with 
laws  to  oblige  them  to  observe  the  rfifMiiw 
of  their  new  calendar  as  holidays,  and  to 
work  at  their  ordinary  trades  on  the  Chris* 
tian  Sabbath.  At  La  Rcveillere's  theory 
freethinkers  lai^ghed,  and  religiooe  meto 
shuddered  ^  but  all  were  equafly  annoyed 
by  the  legislative  measures  adopted  on  a 
subject  so  ridiculous  ss  this  new  ritual  of 
heathenism.  Another  cause  of  vexation 
was  the  philosophical  arrangement  of 
weights  snd  measures  upon  a  new  principle, 
which  had  in  the  meantime  the  inconven- 
ience of  introducing  doubt  and  uncertainty 
into  all  the  arrangements  of  internal  coid- 
meree,  and  deranging  entirely  such  as 
France  continued  to  hold  with  countries 
who  were  only  acquainted  with  the  Ofdioft- 
ry  standard. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
distinguished  success  of  the  French  arms 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Directory  would 
have  dassled  the  eyes  of  the  French,  at- 
tached ss  they  have  always  been  to  mili- 
tary glory,  and  blinded  them  to  other  less 
agreeable  measures  of  their  government. 
wii  the  public  were  well  aware,  that  the 
most  briaiant  share  of  these  laurels  had 
been  reaped  by  Buonaparte  on  his  own  ac- 
count; that  he  had  received  but  slender  re- 
inforcements from  France  (the  magnitude 
of  his  achievements  considered) ;  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  instructions  of  government, 
much  of  his  success  was  owing  to  his  de- 
parture from  them,  and  following  his  own 
course.  It  was  also  whispered,  that  he 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  tbe  Direeters, 
and  on  his  part  undervalued  their  talents, 
and  despiseu  their  persons.  On  the  Rhine, 
again,  though  nothing  could  have  been 
more  distinguished  than  the  behaviour  of 
the  Republican'  armies,  yet  their  successes 
had  been  chequered  with  many  reverses, 
and,  contrasted  with  the  Italian  campaigns, 
lost  their  impression  on  the  imsgination. 

While  diey  were  thus  becoming  unpopu- 
lar in  the  public  opinion,  the  Directory  had 
the  great  misfortune  to  be  at  enmity  among 
themselves.  From  the  time  that  Letour- 
neur  retired  from  office  in  terms  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  Barthelemy  was  elected  in 
his  stead,  there  was  a  majority  and  an  op- 
position in  the  Directory,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  Barras,  Rewbel,  and  La  Reveil- 
lere— the  latter,  of  Camotand  Barthelemy. 
Of  the  two  last,  Camot  (who  had  been,  It 
may  be  remembered,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  under  Robea- 
pierre)  was  a  determined  Republican,  and. 
Barthelemy  a  Royalist ;— so  strangely  do 
revolutionary  cfaanses,  like  the  eddies  and 
currenta  of  a  swollen  river,  bring  together 
snd  sweep  down  side  by  side  in  the  same 
direction,  objects  the  most  different  snd 
opposed,  mrthelemy  of  course  dissented 
from  the  msjority  of  the  Directors,  becsuse 
secretly  and  warmly  he  desired  the  restora- 
tion of^the  Bourbons,  an  event  which  most 
bav«  been    franght  with  dsnger  to  hm 
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eoltoanM,  aU  of  whon  hadTotod  fbrtbe 
flMth  of  Loot*  XVI.  Cmraot  ateo  difRirMi 
fh>m  the  m^ctritv,  eeitainly  with  no  aiach 
wUh  or  now;  Mt,  bia  temper  being  ts 
ovorbeariiiff  as  hia  geiiiaa  was  eztoDaiTO,  be 


waa  iropaiio&t  of  oppoaition,  eapocialljr  ia 
eaaiaa  whore  bo  know  ho  waa  acting  wisely. 
He  adviaod  atroorij,  for  ezamplo,  the  rati- 
feation  of  the  aiticloa  of  Looboo,  inatead 
of  slaoingall  which  Franco  had  acquired, 
•nd  aU  whioh  aho  might  loae,  on  the  laat 
Ihlal  eaat  with  an  enemy,  atrong  in  hia  very 
deapeir}  and  who  might  raise  large  anniea, 
wbue  that  of  Baona^ite  could  neither  be 
Minforeed  nor  auppofted  in  caae  of  a  re- 
verao.  Barraa'  anger  on  the  oecaaion  waa 
ao  great,  that  he  told  Camot  at  the  council- 
board,  it  was  to  him  they  owed  that  infer 
Moua  treaty  of  Leoben. 

While  the  Directory  were  thua  disunited 
aMong  themsolTOs,  the  nation  showed  their 
dissatisfaction  openly,  and  particolarly  in  the 
two  bodies  of  representatiTes.  The  major- 
ity indeed  of  the  Council  of  £lders  adhered 
to  the  Directory,  many  of  that  body  belong- 
ing to  the  old  republioan  partizana.  But  In 
tbe  more  populariy  composed  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  tbe  opposition  to  the  gov- 
emment  possessed  a  great  majority,  all' 
of  when  were  decidedly  againat  the  Direc- 
toty,  and  moat  of  them  impreaaed  with  the 
«  wiab  of  reatorins,  upon  terms  previonsl^ 
to  be  adjusted,  flie  ancient  race  of  legiti- 
naate  monarchs.  Thia  body  of  persons  so 
thinking,  waa  much  increased  by  the  num- 
ber of  emigranta,  who  obtained,  on  Tarioas 
greuBda,permi8aion  to  return  to  their  oatiTe 
country  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The 
forms  of  civil  life  begaa  now  to  be  univer* 
aally  renewed :  and,  aa  had  been  the  caae 
in  France  at  all  timea,  esoepting  during  the 
bloody  reign  of  Terror,  women  of  rank, 
beauty,  talent,  and  accomplishments,  began 
again  to  resume  their  places  in''socicty,  and 
their  aaloona  or  boudoirs  were  oden  the 
•cone  of  deep  political  discourse,  of  a  sort 
which  in  Britain  is  generally  confined  to 
the  cabinet,  library,  or  dining-parloor.  Tbe 
wishes  of  many,  or  most  of  these  coteries, 
were  in  favour  of  royaltr }  the  aame  feel- 
ings were  entertained  ny  the  many  thou- 
aands  who  saw.  no  possible  chance  of  set- 
tling the  nation  on  any  other  model  j  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  had  France  been 
permitted  at  that  moment  an  unioAuenceil 
choioe,  tbe  Bourbon  family  would  have 
been  recalled  to  the  throne  by  rthe  great 
maiority  of  the  French  people. 

But  for  reaaona  mentioned  elsewhere, 
the  military  were,  the  decided  opponents  or 
the  Bourbons,  and  the  purchasers  of  naticm- 
al  domains,  through  every  successive  sale 
which  mjffht  have  taken  place,  were  deeply 
interestea  against  their  restoration.  JMum- 
bera  might  be  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists  : 
but  physical  force,  and  Uie  influence  or 
wealth  and  of  the  mooied  interest,  were 
decidedly  sgainat  them. 

Fichegru  might  now  be  regarded  aa  chief 
of  the  Royal  party.  He  waa  an  able  and 
noeeaafol  general,  to  whom  France  owed 
the  conqueat  of  Holland.  Like  L«  Fayette 
■■d  DuiiMwries,  he   had  been  diaguated 


with  the  conduct  of  the  RevoletiefB;  and 
like  the  last  of  the  two  generals  named, 
bad  opened  a  communication  with  the 
Bouibona.  He  was  accused  of  having  su^ 
fered  his  army  to  be  betrayed  in  a  defeat 
by  Clairfatt,  and  the  government,  in  1796, 
removed  him  from  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  offerine  him 
in  eschange  the  situation  of  ambassador  to 
Sweden.  He  declined  this  species  of  hon- 
ourable eiile,  and,  retiring  to  Franche 
Compl^,  eootinoed  his  correspondence 
with  the  Imperial  generala.  ThoRoyalisIn 
expected  much  from  the  countenance  of  a 
military  man  of  a  name  ao  imposing;  but 
we  hsve  seen  more  than  once  in  tlio  course 
of  these  Memoirs,  that  a  general  without 
an  armv  ia  like  a  hitt  witboat  the  biade 
which  It  should  wield  snd  direct. 

An  opportnni^^,  however^  offered  Fiche- 
gru the  meana  or  serving  his  party  in  a  civil 
capacity,  and  that  a  most  important  one. 
The  elections  of  May  1797,  made  to  re- 
place that  proportion  of  the  councils  which 
retired  bv  rotAtion,  terminated  generally  in 
&vour  or  the  Royalists,  and  served  plainly 
to  ahow  on  which  side  the  balance  of  pop. 
ular  feeling  now  leaned.  Pichegm,  who 
had  been  returned  as  one  of  the  deputies, 
was  chosen  b^  acclamation  President  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  Bart>e  Mar- 
bois,  snother  Royalist,  was  elecU»d  to  the 
same  office  bv  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
while,  as  we  have  already  said,  Barthele- 
my,  likewise  friendly  to  monarchy^  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Directory. 

These  elections  were  evil  signa  for  the 
Directory,  who  did  not  fail  soon  to  bo  at- 
tacked on  every  aide,  and  upbraided  with 
the  continnance  of  the  war  and  the  finan- 
cial distresses.  Various  journals  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
majority  of  the  Directora,  and  hostilities 
were  commenced  between  the  parties, 
both  in  tbe  aaoeuibliea,  where  the  RoyalisU 
had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  public  papers, 
where  they  were  also  favourably  listened 
to.  Tbe  French  are  of  an  impatient  tem- 
per, and  could  not  be  long  brought  to  carry 
on  their  warfare  within  tne  limits  assigned 
by  the  constitution.  Each  party,  wi&out 
much  regard  to  the  state  of  the  law,  looked 
about  for  the  im)ans  of  physical  force  wiUi 
which  they  might  arm  themselves.  The 
Directory,  (that  is,  the  majority  of  that 
body,)  aenaiUe  of  their  unpopularity,  and 
the  predominance  of  the  opposite  party^ 
whicii  seemed  for  a  time  to  nave  succeed- 
ed to  the  boldness  and  audacity  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary clasa,  had,  in  their  agony  of  ex- 
tremity, recoarae  to  the  army,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  succour  of  Hocbe  and 
of  Buonaparte. 

We  have  elsewhere  said,  that  Buenapattu 
at  this  period  wss  esteemed  a  steady  re- 
publican. Pichegm  believed  him  to  be- 
such  when  he  dissusded  the  Royaliats  from 
any  attempt  to  gain  over  the  General  of  Ita* 
ly  I  and  aa  he  had  known  him  at  aohool  ag 
Bsienne,  declared  him  of  too  atubboan  • 
character  to  afford  the  leaat  hope  of  sue* 
ceaa.  Augereau  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  miatook  baa  man  ao  much,  that  xrhua. 
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Madame  da  Stael  takad  wlwthar  Baoaap 
parte  waa  not  inolined  to  make  himaelf 
King  of  Lombardj.  he  replied  with  great 
eimplicity,  **  that  he  waa  a jroong  man  of 
too  eloTated  a  cbanoter/'  Perbapa  Beon- 
eparte  himaelf  felt  the  aaroe  for  a  PMment^ 
when,  io  a  deepatch  to  the  Directory,  be 
fec^iieata  their  teave  to  withdraw  ftom  the 
■etiTo  Mnrice  of  the  Repoblio,  aa  one  who 
liad  acquired  more  glonr  than  waa  conaiit- 
Mt  with  happineaa.  "Calamay/*  he  aaid, 
**  OMj  torment  heraeif  in  vain  with  aacrib- 
iag  to  me  treaeherooa  deaigna.  My  civil, 
like  my  military  career,  •hall  be  conform- 
ing to  republican  principlea."* 

The  public  papen  um>,  thoae  we  mean 
en  the  aide  or  the  Directory,  fell  into  a 
aort  of  rapture  ou  the  elasaicai  republican 
l<BelingB  by  which  Buonaparte  waa  actuated, 
which  they  Mid  rendered  the  hope  of  his 
tetum  apleaaure  pure  and  unmued,  and 
pteeludeo  the  poaaibili^  of  treachery  or  en- 
groaaing  ideaa  on  bis  side.  **  The  factious 
of  every  claaa,"  they  aaid,  "  cannot  have  an 
enemy  more  steady,  or  the  goTomment  a 
IHend  inore  faithfol,  than  he  who,  inveated 
with  the  military  power  of  which  he  has 
made  so  gkmoua  a  use,  sigha  only  to  resign 
n  situation  ao  brilliant,  piefera  hsppineas  to 
glory,  and  now  that  the  Republic  ts  graced 
with  triumph  and  peace,  deairas  for  himaelf 
«Blr  a  aimple  and  retired  life." 

But  though  auch  were  the  ideaa  then  en- 


we  may  be  ncrmitied  to  look  a  little  closer 
Into  the  nlumate  viewa  of  him,  who  waa 
admitted  by  hia  enemiea  and  friends,  avouch- 
ed by  himaelf,  and  sanctioned  by  the  jour- 
iials,  aa  a  pure  and  diaintereeted  rapnUican  $ 
and  we  thmk  the  following  diangea  may  be 
traced. 

Whether  Buonaparte  waa  ever  al  heart  a 
real  Jacobin  even  for  the  moment,  may  be 
g^atW  doubted,  whatever  maak  his  situa- 
Sioa  flMiged  him  to  wear.  He  himaelf  al- 
waya  repelled  the  charge  aa  an  aspersion. 
His  engagement  in  the  aflair  of  the  Sectiona 
probably  determined  his  opinions  aa  Re- 
iwblican,  or  rather  Thermidorien,  at  the 
time,  aa  became  him  by  whom  the  Repob- 
'  had  been  led  and  commanded 


liOan  army 
on  that  day, 


Beaidea,  at  the  head  of  an 


army  aealously  republican,  even  hia  power 
over  their  minds  required  to  be  strengthen- 
ed, for  some  time  at  lesat,  by  an  apparent 
cerveapondonce  in  political  sentimenls  be- 
twixt the  troope  and  the  general.  But  in 
the  practical  doctrines  of  govemnsent  which 
he  recommended  to  the  Italian  RepuMica, 
hia  ideaa  were  studiously  moderate,  and  he 
expressed  the  strongest  fear  of,  and  aver- 
aion  V>i  revolutionary  doctrines.  He  rec- 
ommended the  granting  equal  rig^ta  and 
•qua!  privilegea  to  the  noMea,  aa  weU  aa  to 
the  indignent  vaaaala  and  plebeiaaa  who 
had  riaen  againat  them.  In  a  word,  be  ad- 
mled  a  ftee  set  of  inatilntlona,  without 
I  intermediate  purgatoiy  of  a  revolution. 


»llsnitsurnfr,]<le.flMi 


He  waa  therefore,  at  thin  period,  ftr  fimm 
being  a  Jacobin. 

But  though  Buonaparte's  wiahee  wera 
thus  wisely  asoderated  by  practical  viewn 
he  waa  mA  the  Icsa  likely  to  be  sensibla 
that  he  waa  the  object  of  fear,  of  hatred, 
and  of  course  of  satire  and  miarepreaentai* 
tion,  to  that  side  of  the  opposed  partiea  ia 
France  which  fevoured  royalty,  unhappily 
for  himaelf,  he  was  peculiarly  aeceaaiMe  to 
every  wound  of  this  nature,  and,  anaiooaly 
jealoua  of  his  fame,  sulferea  aa  nmch  under 
the  puny  attacks  or  the  joumaliata,  as  a  no> 
ble  steer  or  a  gallant  hoiee  doea  amid  hia 
rich  pasture,  under  the  persecntiona  of  i»» 
eeeU,  which,  in  companaon  to  himaelf,  are 
not  only  impotent,  but  neariy  invisible.  In 
aeveral  letters  to  the  Directory,  he  exhibiti 
feelings  of  this  nature  which  would  >hafja 
been  mora  gracefully  concealed,  and  evinc- 
es an  irriubility  againat  the  oppoaitiea 
prints,  which  we  think  likelv  to  have  in^ 
creased  the  seal  with  which  be  came  for- 
ward on  the  Republican  side  at  thia  impor* 
tent  crisis. 

Another  circumstance,  which,  without 
determining  Buonaparte*a  conduct,  mwr 
have  operated  in  inereaaing  hia  good  win 
to  the  oanae  which  he  emivaeed,  waa  hia 
having  obtained  the  clew  of  Pichegm'e 
correepondence  with  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
To  have  concealed  thia,  would  haae  made 
but  a  aecond-rate  merit  with  the  exiled  fern- 
ily,  whoee  firat  thanka  muat  have  been  due 
to  the  partiaan  whom  he  pioteeted.  Thie 
waa  no  part  for  Buonaparte  to  pla^)  not 
that  we  nave  a  right  to  say  he  would  havn 
accepted  the  chief  character  had  it  been 
oifered  to  him,  but  hia  ambition  could  never 
have  atooped  to  any  inferior  pinoe  in  the 
drama.  In  all  probability,  hie  ideaa  fluc- 
tnated  betwixt  the  example  of  domweO 
and  of  Washington— 4o  be  the  actual  lib* 
orator,  or  th»  absolute  governor  of  hie 
country. 

Hia  particular  information,  reepeeting 
Pichegni's  secret  negotiationa,  was  derived 
from  an  incident  at  the  capture  of  Veniceu 

When  the  desOnerate  Venetiana,.  mora 
under  the  impulse  of  vague  terror  than 
from  any  dtatinct  plan,  adopted  in  haste  and 
tnmnlt  the  measura  of  totally  aurrandering 
their  oonstitotioa  and  righta,  to  be  new- 
modelled  hy  the  Franch  geaenl  after  hw 
pleasura,  they  wera  guilty  of  a  groea  and 
ugrivated  breach  of  hospitality,  in  seising 
the  person  and  papers  of  the  Compte  d'En- 
traigues,*  agent,  or  envoy,  of  the  exile^ 


*  Tbb  fsuikman  was  ooa  of  the  Moood  snlgm 
tiaa,  who  Mt  Fraaoe  during  RobwBfiam^  sscee 
dsoey.  Hs  waa  aasploysd  as  a  political  asBet  to 
the  Court  of  Soma,  aAor  tho  aflair  of  YMes 
which  provot  that  hs  waa  not  al  least  conviciador 
tiaachery  to  ths  Boorbon  prliMM.  In  July  ISIJL 
. , .  ^j  Ij,,  ^,„^  ^  Hackn^,  awr 


Ml,  by  an  Italian  doAottic,  who,  baring  nnir- 
^.w.  both  tha  Omat  and  CoonlaM,  abot  hTiTlf 
thcougb  tha  head,  loavieg  ao  elsw  Io  diaeoMr  tM 
BBoUra  of  his  viUainy.  It  waa  looMtkad  that  the 
vUlafai  used  Count  d'Entraigoas*  owa  piaiob  and 
daanr,  which,  apprahenrivo  of  dangw  as  a  pottw 
leal  lotrlfver,  hs  bad  always  ready  piaparad  In 
his  apartasnt. 
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wbn  WW  thM  iMiding  andsr 
tlMir  iiroCactioa.    The  eavoy  hinuelf,  u 

BOMMBWl*    sliegM,     WM     BOt     peCttUvljT 

fiuthAil  to  has  tnitt ;  but,  iMMdes  hU  infor- 
matioB,  his  portfolio  ooataiaed  mmny  v^ooCm 
df  Pichegni's  comtpoiideiico  with  Uie  mi- 
lled goaoralt,  mad  with  th#  Bowbou,  which 
plftoed  hi^  teeret  Bbsoluteljr  in  the  power  of 
the  General  of  Italy,  mad  miiht  help  to  con- 
firm the  line  of  condnet  which  he  had  al- 
ready meditated  to  adopt 

Poeeeaaed  of  these  documents,  and  sure 
that,  in  addressing  a  French  arm^  of  the 
day,  he  woold  awim  with  the  tide  if  he  es- 
poused the  side  of  repuUicaniam,  Buona- 
parte haiaagned  his  troops  on  the  aoniver- 
eary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  in  a  man- 
■er  calculated  to  awaken  their  ancient  dem- 
octatic  enthusiasm.  "  Soldiers^  this  is  the 
I4lh  July  !  You  see  before  you  the  names 
of  Tpor  companioBs  in  arms,  dead  in  tk<9 
field  of  honour  for  the  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try. They  have  set  yon  an  example,  that 
yoa  owe  your  lives  to  thirty  millions  of 
Frenchmen,  and  to  the  natienal  name,  which 
has  received  new  splendour  fVom  your  vie- 
torios.  S<^diers,  I  am  aware  vou  aro  deep- 
1t  afiected  by  the  .dangers  which  threaten 
the  eonntry.  But  she  can  be  subjected  to 
none  which  are  real.  Tlie  same  men  who 
Bade  France  triumph  over  united  Europe, 
atill  live— i-Monntaias  separate  us  from 
Franea,  but  you  would  traverse  them  with 
the  speed  of  eagles^  were  it  necessary,  to 
nsintain  the  constitution,  defend  liberty, 
proteot  the  government  and  the  RepubU< 
cans.  Soldieie,  the  governmenr  watches 
over  the  laws  as  a  sacied  deposit  committed 
to  them.  The  Royslbta  shall  no  longer 
■how  themselves  but  what  they  shall  cease 
to  exist  Be  withoutuneasiness,  and  let  us 
■wear  by  the  manes  of  those  heroes  who 
have  died  by  our  sides  for  liberty— let  us 
■wear^  too.  on  our  standards — War  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Con- 
•titiition  of  the  year  Three !" 

It  ia  aeedleaB  to  ramark,  that,  under  the 
British  constilntion,  or  any  other  existing 
on  fixed  principles,  the  harsaguing  an  arm- 
ed body  of  soldiers,  with  the  purpose  of 
inducing  them  to  interfera  by  force  in 
any  eoasUtutional  question,  would  be  in 
one  point  of  view  mutiny,  in  another  high 
trosson. 

Tha  hint  so  distinctly  given  bv  the  gen- 
eral, waa  immediately  adopted  by  the 
troops.  Deep  called  to  deep,  and  each  di- 
vision of  the  army,  whatever  its  denomina- 
tion, poured  forth  ito  menaces  of  military 
force  and  compulsion  against  the  opposition 
party  in  the  OouncUa,  who  held  opinions 
different  from  those  of  their  military  chief, 
but  which  they  had,  at  least  hitherto,  only 
expressed  and  supported  by  those  means  or 
resistance  which  the  consutntion  placed  in 
their  power.  In  otb^  words,  the  soldiers' 
Idea  of  a  republic  was,  that  the  sword  was 
to  decide  the  constitutional  debates,  which 
give  so  much  trouble  to  miptstecp  in  a  mix- 
ad  or  settled  government.  *  The  Pretorian 
bands,  the  Strelitses,  the  Janissaries,  have 
all  in  their  turn  entertained  this  primitive 
•ad  simple  idea  of  reforming  ahoaes  in  • 


state,  and  chaaging,  by  the  apptieatton  of 
military  force,  an  unpopular  dynasty,  or  an 
obnoxious  ministry. 

It  was  not  by  distant  menaces  alone  that 
Buonaparte  served  the  Directory  si  thin 
im'iortant  crisia.    He  despatched  Augereaa 
to  Paris,  ostensibly  for  the  puroose  of  pre- 
senting the  staadflirda  taken  at  Mantua^  but 
in  reuity  to  command  the   armed  force 
which  the  majoritv  of  the  Directory  had 
determined  io  employ  against  their  dit«e»- 
tient  colleagues,  and  the  opponenta  of  their 
meaaures  in  the  national  councils.    Ause- 
reau  was  a  blunt,  bold,  stupid  soldier,  a  de- 
voted Jacobin, "Vhose  principles  were  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  warrant  his  standing 
upon  no  constitutional  delicacies.    But  in 
case  the  Directory  failed,  Buonaparte  kept 
himself  in  resdiness  to  march  instantly  to 
Lyons  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 
lliere  rallying  the  Republicans,  and  all  who 
were  attached  to  the  Revolution,  ho  would, 
according  to  his  own  well-chosen  expres- 
sion, like  Ciesar,  have  crossed  the  Rubicon 
at  the  besd  of  the  popular  party— and  end* 
ed,  doubtless,  like  Cesar,  bv  himself  nsurpr 
ing  the  supreipe  commaindL  mhith  ho  pre* 
tended  to  assert  in  behalf  or  the  people.    « 
But  Buonaparte's  presence  wss  not  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  support  of  th^ 
Directory  as  he  might  have  expected,  or  aa 
he  perhaps  hoped.    They  had  militaiy  aid 
nearer  at  hand.    Disregarding  a  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  Constitution,  which  declared 
that  armed  troops  should  not  be  brought 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  Legislativo 
Bodies,  they  moved  towards  Paris  a  part  of 
General  Heche's  army.    The  majority  cC 
the  Councila  becoming  alarmed,  prepared 
mesas  of  defence  by  summoning  the  Nst 
tional  Guards  to  arms.    But  Augerean  al- 
lowed them  no  time.    He  marehed  to  their 
place  of  meeting,  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able armed  force.     The  jguards  stationed 
for  their  protection,  surprised  or  faith  less, 
ofiered  no  resistance ;  ^d,  proceeding  aa 
men  possessed  of  the  superior  strength, 
the  Directory  treated  their  political  oppo- 
nenta as  state  prisoners,  arrested  Barthele- 
my  (Carnot  having  fled  to  Geneva,)  and 
msde  prisoners,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  elsewhere,  Willot,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  Pichegru.  President 
of  that  of  the  Five  Hundred^  ana  above  one 
hundred  and  fif^y  deputies,  joornalista,  and 
other  public  charactera.    As  aa  excuse  for 
these  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings,  thd 
Directory  made  public  the  interoepted  cor- 
respondence of  Pichegru ;  although  few  of 
the  othen  involved  in  the  same  accusaiioa 
were  in  the  aecret  of  the  Royalist  conspira- 
cy.   Indeed,  (hough  all  who  d^Mired  an  ab^ 
solute  repose  from  the  revolutionary  alter- 
cations which  tore  the  country  to  pieces, 
began  to  look  that  way,  he  must  have  been 
a  violent  partisan  of  royalty  indeed,  that 
could  have  approved  of  the  conduct  of  a 
general,  who,  like  Pichegru,  commanding 
an  army,  had  made  it  his  lousiness  to  sacri- 
fice his  troops  to  the  sWord  <o>f  the  enemy, 
by  disappointing  and  deranging  those  plans 
which  It  was  his  dn^  to  have  earrieo  into 
ogV*t^ 
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Few  would  at  fint  believe  Pichegru't 
Ivreach  of  (kith ;  but  it  wu  laddejly  con- 
firmed by  a  proclamation  of  Morean,  who. 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  intercepted 
a  baggaae  wagon  belonging  to  the  Auttrian 

S»neral  TCliogrin,  and  became  poeaened  of 
le  whole  lecret  correspondence,  which, 
acverthelew,  he  had  never  mentioned,  un- 
til it  came  out  bjr  the  seizure  of  the  Compte 
D'Entraiguea'  portfolio.  Then,  indeed, 
fearing  perhaps  the  consequences  of  hav- 
ing been  so  long  silent,  Moreau  published 
what  he  knew.  Regnier  had  observed  the 
same  suspicious  silence:  which  seems  to 
infer,  that  if  these  generals  did  not  precise- 
Iv  favour  the  roju  cause,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  be  active  in  detecting  the  con- 
spiracies formed  in  its  behalf. 
"  The  Directory  made  a  tyrannical  use  of 
the  power  which  they  obtained  by  their  vic- 
tory of  the  J 8th  Fructidor.  as  this  epoch 
Was  called.  They  spilt,  indeed,  no  blood, 
but  otherwise  their  measures  against  the 
defeated  partv  were  of  the  moat  illegal  and 

2»preasive  enaracter.  A  law,  p^raed  in 
e  beat  of  animoaity,  oondemned  two  di- 
rectors, fifty  deputies,  and  an  hundred  and 
forty-efffht  individuals  of  different  classes 
(most  of  whom  were  persons  of  some  char- 
acter and  influence,)  to  be  transported  to 
the  scorching  and  unhealthy  deserts  of 
Guiana,  which,  to  many,  was  a  sentence  of 
linsering  but  certain  death.  They  were 
baAarottsly  treated,  both  on  the  passage  to 
that  dreadful  place,  and  after  thev  amved 
there.  It  was  a  singular  part  of  their  fate, 
that  they  found  several  of  the  fiercest  of 
their  meient  enemies,  the  Jacobins,  still 
cursing  God  and  defying  man,  in  the  same 
land  of  wretchedness  and  exile. 

Besides  these  severities,  various  elec- 
tions were  arbitrarily  disserved,  and  other 
fltrong  measures  of  public  safety,  as  they 
were  called,  adopted,  to  render  the  power 
of  the  Directory  more  indisputable.  Dur- 
ing this  whole  revolution,  tne  lower  por- 
tion of  the  populstion,  whioh  used  to  be  so 
much  Bgitatea  upon  like  occasions,  remain- 
ed perfectly  quiet ;  the  struggle  lay  exclu- 
sively between  the  middle  classes^  who  in- 
clined to  a  government  on  the  basis  of  roy- 
alty, and  the  Director^,  who.  without  hav* 
ing  any  veir  tangible  class  of  political  prin- 
ciples, had  become  possessed  of  the  su- 
preme power,  desired  to  retain  it,  and  made 
their  point  good  by  the  assistance  of  the 
military. 

Buonaparte  was  much  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  chiefly4>e- 
cause,  if  less  decisive,  it  would  have  added 
more  to  his  consequence,  and  have  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  crossing,  as  he  term- 
ed it,  the  Rubicon.  As  it  was,  the  majority 
of  the  Directors, — three  men  of  no  particn- 
br  talent,  undistinguished  alike  by  birth, 
b^  services  to  their  country,  or  even  by  ac- 
cidental popularity,  and  cast,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  ujMn  supreme  power.^remained 
by  the  issue  of  the  struggle  still  the  mss- 
ton  of  the  bold  and  ambitious  conqueror, 
who  probably  already  felt  his  own  vocation 
to  ho  for  command  rather  than  obedience. 

Napolooa  appeal*  by  his  Memoirs  to  have 


regretted  tbo  violence  with  which  the  vie- 
toriotts  Directors  prosecuted  their  personal 
revense,  which  involved  maojrTor  whom 
he  had  respect.'  He  declares  hiv  own  idea 
of  punishment  would  have  gone  no  farthar 
than  imprisoning  some  of  the  most  danger^ 
ous  conspirators,  and  placing  others  under 
the  watcnful  superintendence  of  the  police. 
He  must  have  taken  some  painful  interest 
in  the  fate  of  Camoi  in  particular,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  as  one  of  his  moot 
effective  patrons.*  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
he  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  Direc- 
tory even  prior  to  the  18th  Fructidor,  that 
he  refused  to  remit  a  aum  ef  monev  with 
which  he  had  promised  to  aid  them  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  that  event.  Barras' 
secretary  was  sent  to  taak  him  with  thio 
contumacy ;  which  he  did  ao  unceremoni- 
ously, that  the  general,  uoused  to  contn^ 
dtcuon,  wss  about  to  oiiier  this  sgent  to  bo 
shot}  but,  on  consideration,  pot  him  off 
with  some  insignificant  reply. 

It  followed,  fh>m  the  doabtfU  temo  oo 
which  Buonaparte  stood  with  the  Directo- 
ry, that  they  must  have  viewed  his  return 
to  Paris  with  some  apprehension,  when 
they  considered  the  impression  likely  to  be 
made  on  any  capital,  but  especially  on  that 
of  Paris,  by  the  appearance  there  of  ono 
who  seemed  to  be  toe  chosen  fkvourite  of 
Fortune,  and  to  deserve  her  Ikvours  by  the 
use  which  he  made  of  them.  The  medi» 
ocrity  of  such  men  as  Barraa  never  giveo 
them  so  much  embarrassment,  as  when,  b^ 
ing  raised  to  an  elevation  above  their  desert, 
they  find  themselves  placed  in  comparison 
with  one  to  whop  nature  has  (pven  the  tak 
eots  which  their  situation  requires  in  theni- 
selves.  The  higher  their  condition,  their 
demeanour  is  the  mora  awkward  j  for  Hw 
factitious  advantages  which  they  possess 
cannot  raise  them  to  the  natural  dignity  of 
character,  unless  in  tljo  sense  in  which  a 
dwarf,  by  the  assistance  of  crutches,  may 
be  said  to  be  as  tall  as  a  giant.  The  Di* 
rectory  had  already  found  Buonapsrte.  on 
several  occasions,  a  spirit  of  the  sort  which 
would  not  be  commanded.  Undoubtedlv 
they  would  have  been  well  pleased  had  it 
been  possible  to  have  found  him  eroplov- 
ment  at  a  distance  :  hot  as  that  seemed  dif- 
ficult, they  were  Obli^d  to  look  round  for 
the  means  of  employing  him  at  home,  or 
abide  the  tremenaous  risk  of  his  finding  oo^ 
cupation  for  himself. 

it  is  surprising  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  Directory  to  make  at  least  the  attempt 

of  conciliating  Buonir-^-    •-    i-»«-- 

for  his  future  fortune  1 


of  conciliating  Buoniparte,  by  providing 
for  his  future  fortune  largely  and  liberally, 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.    He  deserv- 


ed that  attention  to  his  private  affairs,  for 
he  had  himself  entirely  neglected  toem. 
While  he  drew  flrom  the  dominions  which 
he  conquered  or  overawed  in  Italy,  im- 
mense sums  in  behalf  of  the  French  na- 


•InCaraot*s 
Buonaparte' 


I  Caraot*s  MMBoirs.  ths  nasrit  of  diaeovsriiig 
iparto's  taleou  and  taking  enre  of  hit  pfo«» 
b  attribatod  to  Osmot.  rathsr  than  to  Bar- 
Ttt.  Howovor  thb  may  be,  it  it  eerUio  that  Na- 
poleon aeknowledMd  groat  eUlgations  to  Camol, 
and  protested  to  him  perpstoai  gratitode.  gsa 
lfenitMir,l*aa9,No.i«. 


HM 


liM,  which  U  applitdfaipwttottewp- 
Mrt  «r  th«  May,  wad  m  put  nattted  to 
Um  Diffvclotj,  M  kept  no  maewaaU,  nor 
WW  u^  donaadad  of  him  j  hut  aoooid- 

a  to  his  oim  Moount,  ho  tnnMBittad  Aftj 
liou  «rrnM«to  Pwis,  and  had  not  ro- 
■aining  of  hia  own  fimda,  when  ha  raUiim- 
•d  from  Italy,  mova  thaa  thrao  hudied 


It  la  no  doaht  tnm, 


ua^that,  to  rak 
had  MLlafed  tha  oM 
•talea,  thaa  aalluiff  to  tha  Mwly4brmod 
«ammoBwaaltha  thair  lihafty  and  aqaaiity 
at  a  vaiy  haadaome  rata  and  probaUy 
laoTiaf  tham  in  vaiy  UtUa  danger  of  oor- 


di  nanaral  plandarad 
UaUana  aa  Coftos  did  tha  Moxicaoa,  ha  did 
■ot  raaanra  any  ooaatdorahlo  ahara  of  the 


iDoil  Sar  hia  own  naa,  though  the  epportn< 
luty  waa  often  in  lua  power. 
•  eommjaaarr  SiliceU  , 

cmpoloua  line 


f  hia  country- 


■cennfail  for  hia  aoceplam 
hanr  tad  the  LagiaiatiTe 
mfi  hm  mid,  **  aeBBOwledi 


^  conduct  Soon  alter  the  fimt  aucceaaaa 
in  Italy,  ho  ac^pminted  Napdeon  that  the 
ChraUer  d'fiala,  the  Duke  of  Modena'a 
hiother  and  envoy,  had  four  milliona  of 
franca,  In  gold,  contained  in  four  cheala, 
.-    ..  '    «c.    "ThoDireo- 

\  Bediea  will  uot- 
vledgeyour 
jma  ciieuaMtancaa  leqnife  the  money^ 
&u  Duke  wiU  gain  a  proteetor." 

"I  thank  you,"  aaid  Buonaparte}  "hull 
wUI  not  for  four  miliiona  place  myaulf  in 
IhuMNiwer  the  Dnke  af  Modena.^' 
llw  Venetinna.  in  the  laat  agony  of  their 
ma,  ofl^ied  the  French  oeneiul  a  pre*- 
;  of  aeven  milliena,  whlcn  waa  ranued 
the  amne  manner.  Auatria  alao  had 
wem  nothing 
im  empire,  lo 
*a  favour. 


■•de  nor  proaen  t  and  they  wi 
Inaa  than  a  prinofjality  in  the 
^inNapoT 


ingef  two  hundred  and  fifty  theuaand  in- 
hAitanta  al  lenrt,  a  pioviaion  which  would 
have  put  him  out  of  danger  of  aui(»riag  by 
Ihu  ptoveibial  ingratitaoe  of  a  fepohUc 
no  gaMral  tmwmitted  hia  thanka  to  the 
Sanerer  for  thia  proof  of  the  iateraat  which 
he  took  in  hia  fortune,  hut  added,  he  eouM 
•coept  of  no  wealth  or  prafonnent  which 
dMiBOi  proceed  from  the  French  people, 
and  that  he  ahould  be  alwaya  aatiafied  with 
the  amount  of  revenue  wUfih  thtiy  might 
be  diapoaed  ta  aiTord  him. 

But^  however  free  ftom  fhe  wiah  to  cb* 
lain  wealtb  by  any  indiied  meana,  Napolu- 


I  appeara  to  have  eipected,  that  in  ratam 
for  public  aervicea  of  ouch  uauaual  magni- 
tude, aoiM  proviaiea  ought  to  have  been 
made  for  him.  Aa  alteinpt  waa  made  to 
nrocure  a  public  grant  of  tbu  domain  of 
Chapbofd  and  a  lar  e  hotel  in  Faria  aa  an 


■ratitode 
iDiieeie* 
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acknowledgment  of  the  national 
for  hia  brilliant  auaoamaa ;  but  the 
ry  thwarted  the  propoaal. 

The  propoaition  reapectlng  Chamboid 
waa  not  the  only  one  of  tbekind.  MM 
bran,  a  nwmber  of  the  Council  of  FIvt 
Handled,  amde  a  aaolion  that  Buonaparto . 
ahould  be  endowed  with  m  revenue  at  the 
public  chame,  of  fifty  thooaaad  Uvrea  aanu- 
ally,  with  a  revenion  to  hia  wife  of  one  half 
of  that  aum.  It  may  be  suppoaed  that  thia 
UMition  had  not  been  auficieotly  eonatdcr 
ed  aad  preconcerted^  aiace  it  was  very  ••- 
difieraatly  received,  and  waa  evaded  by  the 
awaggering  declaration  of  a  meml>er,  that 
auch  glorioua  deeda  could  not  be  rewaided 
by  gold.  So  that  the  Aaaemhiy  adopted 
the  reasonable  principle,  that  because  the 
debt  of  gralitode  waa  too  great  to  be  paid 
in  monev,  iherafora  he  to  whom  it  was  dun 
waa  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  compare* 
tive  iodtgence*-an  economical  mode  of 
calculation,  and  not  unlike  that  higfa-aoond* 
ing  doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  which  stalea, 
that  a  free  man  beins  soiled  on,  and  forci« 
My  BoldTor  a  alave,  shall  obtain  ao  damn* 
gee  on  that  account,  becaoae  the  liberty^ 
a  cititen  ia  too  tranaoandently  valuable  t* 
be  put  to  ealimatioo. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motavea  of  thn 
Directory  3  whether  they  hoped  thai  pover- 
ty might  depMM  Boonapairto's  ammtio^^ 
render  him  more  dependant  on  the  jgovem* 
meet,  and  oblige  htm  to  renmin  m  a  pri* 
veto  condition  for  want  of  means  to  put 
hinuelf  at  the  bead  of «  party }  or  whethe? 
they  acted  with  the  indiatinct  and  coofused 
metivea  of  little  minds,  who  wish  to  injuvn 


those  whom  they  fear,  their 
alike  ungraeioua  aad  impolitic.  They  ought 
to  have  calculated,  that  a  generous  mind 
would  have  been  attached  by  benefite,  and 
that  a  aelfiah  one  might  have  been  deterred 
ftom  mora  doubtful  and  ambitious  pro|ecta, 
by  n  proapect  of  aare  and  direct  advantage  i 
but  that  marked  ill-will  aad  distmat  i 


ia  every  caae  render  him  dangeroue^  wlio 
baa  the  power  to  be  so. 

Their  plan,  inatead  of  resting  on  an  at* 
tefl^t  to  conciliate  the  ambitiooa  con<|uerk 
or,  and  soothe  him  to  the  reppse  of  a  tran- 
qoil  indulgence  of  indspenoence  and  eaae, 
aeema  to  nave  been  tnat  of  deviaing  for 
him  new  lahoors,  like  the  wife  of  Eurya- 
thens  for  the  juvenile  Hercules.  If  an 
aacceeded,  they  may  have  privately  eounU 
ed  upon  secnnnff  the  advaatagea  for  them- 
eelvee  $  if  he  failed,  they  were  rid  of  a 
trouUeaome  rival  in  lae  race  of  powfr  and 
popolari^.  It  waa  with  theae  viewa  thai 
they  propoaed  to  Napoleon  to  crown  hia 
nulttary  glories,  by  assuming  the  commaad 
of  the  jprapnimtione  made  for  the  eonqueal 
itf  Ftngfvrwf. 
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ORAP. 

Ilitf  (/  lAc  napteUve  BUuaiiona  <^  GruU  Britain  and  Francjt.  at  Iht  Pni^d  ^  Napt^ 
iean'4  fiiwn  from  Muag.^N$gatiatu»u  at  Udt^Broken  off,  and  Lard  Matntftbtui 
ardertd  to  quit  ik§  RMpuMie.—Army  itf  England  durttd,  and  BvonaparU  named  to  tka 
Co^m^ond—He  iak§t  up  Mm  Ruidtnet  tn  FartM-^Deacrtption  qf  kin  peraonal  CharaC' 
ter  and  Munn§r9,~^Mddaime  dt  Stael. — Public  Jfynourwpaid  to  NapoUon. — Prmect  iJ 

•  Jnvadon  terminattd,  and  tha  ruU  mniw  of  tkt  Dimtory  diacovertd  to  be  the  &pedu 
Hon  to  Egypt. — Armiee  qf  Italy  and  the  Kkifte  compared  and  eontratled.^Napoleon's 
Vinot  ondNotiona  in  heading  the  Egyptian  EzpedHion—thoae  qf  the  Directory  re* 

.  yarding  it — Il»  actual  MmpoUcu. — Cwtoue  Statement  regarding  Buonaparte,  previouB 
to  hie  Departure,  given  bu  Miot.—The  ArmamentMiile  from  Toulon,  on  lOth  Mau 
1798.r— JWqwIffon  occtiptM  Malta,  without  reeiatance,  on  IQth  June^Proceeda  on  hta 
courae,  and,  eacapirtg  the  Britiah  Squadron,  landa  at  Alexandria  on  the  \at  Julu,^-- 
Deacription  qf  the  varioua  Ciaaaea  ofNationa  who  inhabit  Egypt  :^l.  The  FelUdm 
and  Bedouina^2.  The  Cophta^S.  The  Mamehtkaa.^NapoUon  iaauea  a  Proclama- 
Hon  from  Alexandria,  againat  the  MameUakea — Marchea  againat  them  on  the  1th  July, 
— Mameluke  mode  qf  fighting. — Diacontant  and  diaappointmant  of  the  flench  Thoopa 
and  their  CouamandM-^Arrive  at  Cairo. — Battle  qfthe  Pyramida  on  the  2\at  qfJuly, 
in  which  tha  Mamelukea  were  completely  dtfeatad  and  diaperaad, — Cairo  aurrendara. 


It  mif  ht  hare  been  thoagfat,  tach  was  the 
ettcoesa  or  the  French  arms  on  the  land,  and 
of  the  Britiah  npon  the  Ma,  that  the  war 
miMt  now  be  near  its  natural  and  unavoida- 
ble termination,  like  a  fire  when  there  no 
longer  remain  any  combustiblet  to  be  de- 
TDured.  Wherever  water  could  bear  them, 
the  Britiah  vessels  of  war  had  swept  the 
■eas  of  the  enemy.  The  greaterpart  of  the 
foreign  colonies  belonging  to  France  and 
her  ulies,  among  whom  she  now  nnmbered 
Holland  and  Spain,  were  in  iht  possession 
of  the  English,  nor  had  France  a  chance 
of  recovering  them.  On  the  contrary,  not 
a  muaket  was  seen  pointed  against  France 
on  the  continent ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if 
Oie  great  rival  nations,  fighting  with  differ- 
ent weapons  and  on  different  elements, 
most  at  length  give  up  a  contett,  in  which 
it  was  almoet  impossible  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sive etruggle. 

An  atlempt  accordingly  was  made,  by  the 
negotaation  of  Lisle,  to  bring  to  a  period 
tk«  war  which  appeared  now  to  subsist  en- 
tirely without  an  object  Lord  Malmesbu- 
tr,  on  that  occasion,  gave  in,  on  the  part  of 
Britain,  an  offer  to  surrender  all  the  con- 
Meets  she  had  made  ftvm  France  and  her 
vlies ;  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  Trin- 
idad, on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Cochin,  and  Cr>  -Ion,  on  the 
nert  of  Holland,  with  some  sti.  ilations  in 
favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  ind  his  ad- 
'  I  in  the  Netheriands.    The  French 


reply,  declared,  that 
quired  that  the  English 


their  instructions  required         , 

•hould  make  a  complete  cession  of  their 
oniBquests,  without  any  equivalent  whatso- 
ever; and  they  insisted,  as  indispensable 
pveliminaries,  that  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain should  lay  aside  his  tituar  designation 
of  King  of  France^that  the  Toulon  fleet 
•hottld  be  restored— and  that  the  Engliah 
riumld  renounce  their  right  to  certain  mort- 
gagee over  the  Netherlands,  for  money  lent 
to  the  Emperor.  Lord  Bflalniesbury,  of 
eourse,  rejected  a  sweeping  set  of  proposi- 
tions, which  decided  every  question  against 
Bngiand  before  the  negotiation  commenc- 
•d|  and  solicited  the  French  to  offer  sonae 


I ;  that  Enriand  must  be  subdued 
>re,  as  in  the  times  of  William  the 


modified  form  of  treaty.  The  18th  Fnicti- 
dor,  however,  had  in  the  interim  taken 
place,  and  the  Republican  party,  being  ia 
possession  of  complete  authority,  broke  off 
the  nesotiation,  it  it  could  be  called  suca, 
abruptly,  and  ordered  the  English  embassy 
dor  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  Republic 
with  very  little  ceremony.  It  was  now 
proclaimed  generally,  that  the  eiistence  of 
the  English  Carthage  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  French  Rome  was  altogether  inad- 
missible 5  " 
once  more, 

Conooeror ;  and  the  hopes  of  a  complete 
and  nnal  victory  over  their  natural  rival  and 
enemy,  as  the  two  nations  are  but  overapi 
to  esteem  each  cither,  presented  so  flatteii- 
in^^  a  prospect,  that  there  was  scarce  a  parw 
ty  m  France,  not  even  amongst  the  Royal* 
ists,  whidi  did  not  enter  on  what  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  the  decisive  contest,  with 
the  revival  of  all  those  /eelian  of  bitter  an* 
imosity  that  had  distinguished  past  ages. 

Towarda  the  end  of  October  1797,  the 
Directory  announced  that  there  ahould  be 
instantly  assembled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean  an  army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of, 
England,  and  that  the  Citixen-General 
Buonaparte  was  named  to  the  command. 
The  intelligence  was  received  in  eveir 
part  of  France  with  all  the  triumph  whion 
attends  the  anticipation  of  certain  victory. 
The  address  of  the  Directory  numbered  all 
the  conquests  which  France  had  won,  ana 
the  efforts  she  had  made,  and  prepared  the 
French  nation  to  expect  the  fruit  of  so  ma- 
ny victories  and  sacrifices  when  they  had 
punished  England  for  her  perfidy  and  mai^ 
itime  tyranny.  "  It  is  at  London  where  thft 
misfortunes  of  all  Europe  are  forged  and 
manufactnred*-U  is  in  London  that  they 
must  be  terminated.'  In  a  solemn  meetinff 
held  b^  the  Directory,  for  the  purpoee  ot 
receiviag  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Austrin, 
wbtcfc  was  presented  to  them  by  Berthier 
and  Mong6  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte,  tlin 
latter  w1h>  had  been  one  of  the  commie- 
eioners  for  pillaging  Italy  of  her  picbunf 
and  statues,  and  who  looked,  doubtlees,  te 
•  new  harveet  of  rarities  in  England,  m^ 


aee 
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eepted.  on  the  part  of  the  trmj  tnd  gener- 
al, the  task  impoaed  by  the  French  rulers. 
'The  fforernroent    of  England    and  the 


French  Repablic  cannot  both  continue  to 

you  na 
fill — already  onr~Yictoriotts  troops  brandish 


have  giren  the  word  which  shall 


•Sist— y< 

fUl-aln      . 

their  arms,  and  Scipio  is  at  their  head." 

While  tnis  farce,  for  such  it  proved,  was 
acting  in  Paris,  the  Chief  of  the  intended 
enterprise  arrived  there,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  same  modest  house' whicn  he 
had  occupied  before  becoming  the  conquer- 
or of  palaces.  The  community  of  Paris, 
with  much  elegance,  paid  their  suceessfol 
general  the  compliment  of  changing  the 
name  of  the  street  from  Rue  Chantereine 
to  Rue  del  Victoires. 

In  a  metropolis  where  all  is  welcome  that 
can  vary  the  tedium  of  ordinary  life,  the  ar- 
rival ofany  remarkable  person  is  s  species 
of  holiday  j  but  such  an  eminent  character 
m  Buonaparte— the  conqueror— the  ssffe— 
the  politician— the  undaunted  braver  or  ev- 
ery difficulty— the  invincible  victor  in  every 
battle— who  had  carried  the  banners  of  the 
Republic  fVom  Genoa  till  their  approach 
scared  the  Pontiff  in  Rome,  and  the  Kmpe- 
ror  in  Vienna,  was  no  every-day  wonder. 
Mis  youth,  too,  added  to^  the  marvel,  and 
still  more  the  olaim  of  general  soperiorttv 
over  the  society  in  which  be  mingleJ, 
though  consisting  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  France  ;  a  superiority  cloaking 
Itself  with  a  species  of  reserve,  which  in- 
ferred, **  You  may  look  upon  me,  but  vou 
cannot  penetrate  or  see  through  me."  Na- 
poleon's general  manner  in  society,  during 
thispart  of  his  life,  has  been  described  by 
an  observer  of  first-rate  power ;  according 
to  whom  he  was  one  for  whom  the  admira- 
tion which  could  not  be  refused  to  him,  was 
always  mingled  with  a  portion  of  fear.  He 
was  different  in  his  manner  from  other  men 
and  neither  pleased  nor  an^,  kind  nor  se- 
vere, after  the  common  fashion  of  humanity. 
He  appeared  to  live  for  the  execution  of 
his  own  plans,  and  to  consider  others  only 
in  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with,  and 
could  advance  or  oppose  them.  He  esti- 
mated his  fellow-mortals  no  otherwise  than 
as  they  could  be  useful  to  his  views ;  and 
with-  a  precision  of  intcllij^nce  which 
seemed  intuitite  from  its  rapidity,  he  pen- 
etrated the  sentiments  of  those  whom  it  was 
worth  his  while  tp  study.  Buonaparte  did 
not  then  jposseas  the  ordinary  tone  of  lij^ht 
conversation  in  society ;  probably  his  mind 
was  too  much  burthened  or  too  proud  to 
stoop  to  adopt  that  mode  of  pleaaing,  and 
there  waa  a  atiffness  and  reserve  of  manner, 
which  was  perhaps  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  people  at  a  distance.  His  look 
had  the  same  character.  When  he  thought 
himself  closely  observed,  he  had  the  power 
of  discharging  from  his  countenance  all  ex- 
pression save  that  of  a  vaeoe  and  indefinite 
■mile,  ind  presenting  to  Use  curioas  inves- 
tigator the  fixed^yes  and  rigid  features  of  a 
bust  of  marble. 

When  he  talked  with  the  porpoae  of 
pleasing.  Bnooaparte  often  tola  anecdotes 
of  his  me  in  a  very  pleasing  manner :  when 
■ilont.  be  bad  somethiag  disdainfiil  in  tb* 


eipressioD  of  his  face ;  when  disposed  to  b« 
quite  at  ease,  he  was,  in  Madame  de  Stael'« 
opinion,  rather  vulgar.  His  natural  tone  of 
feeling  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  internal  su* 
perionty,  and  of  secret  contempt  fbr  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  the  men  with 
whom  he  acted,  and  even  the  very  objeeta 
which  he  pursued.  His  character  and  man- 
ners were  upon  the  whole  strongly  calculat- 
ed to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Freneh  na> 
tion,  and  to  excite  a  perpetual  intereat  ev- 
en from  the  very  myatery  which  attached  to 
him,  as  well  as  fk-om  the  splendour  of  hi* 
triumphs.  The  supreme  power  was  resid* 
ing  in  the  Luxemboora  ostensibly :  but  Pa- 
ris was  aware,  that  the  means  which  had 
raised,  and  which  must  support  and  extend 
that  power,  were  to  be  found  in  the  humble 
mansion  of  the  newly-christened  Rue  dea 
Victoiros. 

Some  of  these  features  are  perhaps  harsh- 
ly designed,  as  being  drawn  rec«filt6i«0 
oditJ.  The  disagreement  between  Boon»> 
aparte  and  Madame  de  Stael,  from  whom 
we  have  chiefly  described  them,  is  well 
known.  It  originated  about  tliis  time,  when, 
as  a  first-rate  woman  of  talent,  she  was  nat- 
urally desirous  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
Victor  of  Victora.  They  appear  to  have 
misunderstood  each  other;  for  the  Isdy, 
who  pught  certainly  to  know  best,  has  in- 
formed us,  **  that  far  from  feeling  her  feaf 
of  Buonaparte  removed  by  repected  meet- 
ings, it  seemed  to  increase,  and  his  best  ex» 
ertions  to  please  could  not  overeome  her 
invincible  aversion  for  what  she  found  in  hia 
character.''  His  ironical  contempt  of  ex- 
cellence of  every  kind,  operated  li)ce  the 
sword  in  romance,  which  froze  while  it 
wounded.  Buonaparte  seems  rever  to  hwe 
suspected  the  secret  and  mys'^rious  terror 
with  which  he  impressed  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  Corinne  }  on  the  contrary,  Las  Ca- 
sas  tells  us  that  she  combined  all  her  ef- 
forts, and  all  her  means,  to  makq  an  impress- 
ion on  the  ffcneral.  She  wrote  to  him  when 
distant,  and,  as  the  Count  ungallantly  ex- 
presses it,  tormented  him  wlien  present.  In 
truth,  to  use  an  estsbliahed  French  phrase, 
they  stood  in  a  false  position  with  respect 
to  each  other.  Madame  de  Stael  might  be  - 
pardoned  fbr  thinking  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  resist  her  wit  and  her  talent,  when 
exerted  with  the  purpose  of  pleasing }  but 
Buonaparte  was  disposed  to  repel,  rather 
than  encourage  the  advances  of  one  whose 
views  were  so  shrewd,  and  her  observation 
so  keen,  while  her  sex  permitted  her  to 
push  her  inquiries  farther  than  one  man 
might  have  dared  to  do  in  convening  with 
another.  She  certainly  did  desire  to  look 
into  him  "  with  considerate  ^yeB,*'  and  on 
one  occasion  put  his  abilities  to  the  proof, 
by  asking  him  rather  abruptly,  in  the  middle 
of  a  brilliant  party  at  Talleyrand's, ''  Whom 
he  esteemed  the  sreatest  woman  in  the 
world,  alive  ordesd?''— "  Her,  madam,  that 
has  borne  the  most  children,"  anawered 
Buonaparte,  with  much  appearance  of  sim- 
plicity. Disconeerted  by  the  reply,  she  ob- 
served, that  he  was  reported  not  to  be  a 
neat  admirer  of  the  fair  sei.  "  I  am  verr 
fond  of  my  wife,  madam,''  be  replied,  wita 
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one  of  tboRe  brief  and  yet  piquant  obMrra- 
tions,  which  %djourned  a  debate  as  prompt- 
ly as  one  of  his  characteristic  manceuTres 
would  hare  ended  a  battle.  From  this  pe- 
riod  there  was  enmity  between  Buonaparte 
and  Madame  de  Stael  i  and  at  different 
times  he  treated  her  with  a  harshT^ss  which 
hod  some  appearance  of  actual  personal  dis- 
like, though  perhaps  rather  directed  against 
the  female  politician  than  the  woman  of 
literature.  AfVer  his  fall,  Madame  de  Stael 
relented  in  her  resentment  to  him;  and  we 
remember  her,  during  the  campaign  of  1814, 
presaging  in  society  how  ttie  walls  of 
Troyes  were  to  see  a  second  invasion'  and 
defeat  of  the  Huns,  as  had  taken  place  in 
the  days  of  Attalia,  while  the  French  Em- 
peror was  to  enact  the  second  Theodorick. 

la  the  meantime,  while  popular  feeling 
md  the  approbation  of  distinguished  genius 
were  thus  seeking  to  pay  court  to  the  jrouth- 
ful  conaueror,  the  Directory  found  them- 
■eWea  obliged  to  render  to  him  that  sem- 
blance of  boma^  which  could  not  have 
been  withheld  without  eiving  much  offence 
to  ^neral  opinion,  and^  injuring  those  who 
omitted  to  nay  it.  much  more  than  him  who 
was  entitlea  by  tnc  unanimous  voice  to  re- 
ceive it.  On  the  10th  of  December,  the 
Directory  received  Buonaparte  in  public, 
with  honours  which  the  Ke publican  gov- 
ernment had  not  yet  conferred  on  an^  sub- 
ject, and  which  must  have  seemed  mcon- 
nvotts  to  those  who  had  any  recollection  of 
toe  Uberty  and  equality,  once  so  emphatic- 
ally pronounced  to  be  tne  talisman  of  French 
prosperity.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  great  court  of  the  Luiembourg  pal- 
ace, where  the  Directory,  surrounded  by  all 
that  was  officially  important  or  distinguish- 
ed by  talent,  received  from  Buonaparte's 
hana  the  confirmed  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio.  The  delivery  of  this  document  was 
accompanied  by  a  speech  from  Buonaparte, 
la  which  he  toid  the  Directory,  that,  m  or- 
der to  establish  a  constitution  founded  on 
reason,  it  was  necessary  that  eighteen  con- 
taries  of  prejudices  should  be  conquered — 
"The  constitution  of  the  year  thkex,  and 
yoo,  have  triumphed  o?er  all  these  obsta- 
cles.'' The  triumph  lasted  exactljr  until 
the  year  kioht,  when  the  orator  himself 
overthrew  the  constitution,  de^royed  the 
power  of  the  rulers  who  haid  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  reign- 
ed in  their  stead. 

The  French,  who  had  banished  religion 
from  their  thoughts,  and  from  their  sys- 
tem of  domestic  policy,  yet  usually  pre- 
•erved  some  perverted  ceremony  connect- 
ed with  it,  on  public  solemnities.  They 
bad  discnsed  the  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  expressly  disowned  the  existence  of  an 
object  of  worship:  yet  they  could  not  do 
Without  altars,  ana  hymns,  and  rites,  upon 
■ach  occasions  as  the  present.  The  Gen- 
eral, conducted  by  Barras,  the  President  of 
the  Directory,  approached  an  erection, 
termed  the  Altar  of  the  Country,  where 
they  went  through  various  appropriate  cer- 
emonies, and  at  length  dismissed  a  numer- 
ous assembly,  much  edified  with  what  they 
ba4  seen.    The  two  Councils,  or  Represen- 


tative Bodies,  also  gave  a  splen^d  banquet 
in  honour  of  Buonaparte.  And  what  he  ap- 
peared to  receive  with  more  particular  sat* 
isfaction  than  these  marks  of  distinction, 
the  Institute  admitted  him  a  member  of  ite 
body  in  the  room  of  his  friend  Carnot  (who 
was  actually  a  fugitive,  and  believed  at  the 
time  to  be  dead,)  while  the  poet  Chenier 

f»romulgated  his  praises,  and  foretold  hie 
uture  triumphs^  and  his  approaching  coof 
quest  of  England. 

There  is  nothing  leas  philosophical  than 
to  attach  ridicule  to  the  customs  of  other 
nations,  merely  because  Chev  differ  from 
those  of  our  own ;  yet  it  marks  the  differ- 
ence between  Ensland  and  her  continental 
neighbour,  that  the  two  Houser  of  Pari  la- 
ment never  thought  of  giving  a  dinner  to 
Marlborough,  nor  did  the  Koyal  Society 
choose  his  successor  in  the  path  of  victory 
a  member  by  acclamation  j  altlioush  the  ' 
British  nation  in  either  case  acquitted  them- 
selves of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they 
owed  their  illustrious  generals,  in  the  ham* 
bier  and  more  vulgar  mode  of  conferring  on 
both  large  and  princely  domains. 

Meantime  the  threat  of  invasion  wad 
maintained  with  unabated  earnestness.  But 
it  made  no  impression  on  the  British,  or 
rather  it  stimulated  meYi  of  allranks  to  bu- 
ry temporary  and  party  dissensions  about 
politics,  and  bend  themselves,  with  the 
whole  energy  of  their  national  character,  to 
confront  and  resist  the  preparations  made 
against  them.  Their  determination  wat 
animated  by  recollections  of  their  own  tra- 
ditional gallantry,  which  bad  so  often  in- 
flicted the  deepest  wounds  upon  France, 
and  was  not  now  likely  to  give  up  to  any- 
thing short  of  the  most  dire  necessity.  The 
benefits  were  then  seen  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion^  which  permits  the  venom  of  party- 
spirit  to  evaporate  in  open  debate.  Those 
who  had  differed  on  the  cjuestion  of  peace 
or  war,  were  unanimous  in  that  of  national 
defence,  and  resistance  to  the  common  en- 
emy ;  and  those  who  appeared  in  the  vul- 
g^ar  eye  engaged  in  unappeasable  conten- 
tion, were  the  most  eager  tb  unite  them- 
selves together  for  these  purposes,  as  men 
eroployea  in  fencing  would  throw  down  the 
foils  and  draw  their  united  swords,  if  dis- 
turbed by  the  Approach  of  robbers. 

Buonaparte  in  the  meanwhile  made  a 
complete  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  British 
channel,  pausing  at  each  remarkable  point, 
and  making  those  remarks  and  calculations 
which  induced  him  to  adopt  at  an  after  pe- 
riod the  renewal  of  the  project  for  a  de- 
scent upon  England.  The  result  of  his  ob- 
servations decided  his  opinion,  that  in  the 
present  case  the  undertaking  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  The  immense  preparationa 
and  violent  threats  ef  invaitfion  were  carried 
into  no  more  serious  effect  than  the  land- 
ing of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred 
Frenchmen,  under  a  General  Tate,  at  Fish- 
gnard,  in  South  Wales.  They  were  with- 
out artillery,  and  behaved  rather  like  men 
whom  a  shipwreck  had  cast  on  a  hostile 
shore,  than  like  an  invading^  enemy,  as'they 
gave  themselves  *ip  as  prisoners  without 
even  a  show  of  defence  to  L^'d  Cawdor 
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ha^Miiaat  lh«m  at  flu  kaad 
of  m  body  of  the  VlTolah  BUitU,  huAiljr 
dimwa  tofathor  on  the  tlvm.  The  m«M- 
im  WM  probably  oaly  to  be  ooaeidered  m 
e^perunoBtal,  wmA  as  each  mast  have  been 
Marded  aa  aa  entire  Ihilere. 

The  deaaeaetratioaa  of  ioTaaioa,  howov. 
Vf  ««re  oatenalbly  eontinaed,  and  etory- 
Ihiog  aeemod  arraafad  oa  either  aide  for  a 
deaporate  coUlaioa  oetwixt  the  two  BKMt 
powerfal  aatiooa  in  Earope.  Bat  the  pro* 
dian  of  politiciaae  reaenble  thoee  of 
ladiaa  tradeta  called    Baaiaaa,   who 


aeem  eagafed  ih  talkiag  aboat  ordiaanr 
aad  triflinf  affaiia.  while,  with  their  haaoa 
ooBcealed  beaeath  a  ahawl  that  ia  apread 
between  them,  they  are  aecretly  debating 
aad  ai^Batiag,  ay  aigaa.  bargaioa  t>f  the  at- 
aioat  iBiportaace.  While  all  Fraace  and 
Eaglaad  had  their  eyea  fixed  on  the  fleeta 
aoa  amiea  deattaed  uainat  the  latter  ooon* 
Ujf  the  Directory  and  their  general  had  no 
iateation  of  aaing  theee  preparationa,  ex- 
eept  lb  a  blind  to  cover  thetr  real  object, 
fhich  waa  the  celebrated   expedition    to 


geai 


lile  yet  in  Italy,  Baonaparte  bad  aag- 
ited  to  the  Diiectory  (19th  September 
797)  the  advantage  which  might  be  deriv- 
jad  m>m  aeiiiag  npoa  Malta,  which  he  rep* 
reaeated  aa  aa  eaay  priae.  The  knigbta,  he 
eaid,  were  odiona  to  the  Malteae  iahaoitaata, 
aad  were  alrooet  atarriag:  to  augmeot 
whioh  atate  of  diatreaa,  and  increaae  that 
incapacity  of  defence,  he  bad  already  con- 
iMc4ted  their  Italian  property.  He  then 
proceMed  to  intimate,  that  being  poaaeaaed 
of  Corfa  and  Malta,  it  waa  natural  to  take 
poeaeaaion  of  Egypt.  Twenty-five  thou- 
aaad  mea,  with  eight  or  ten  ahipa  of  the 


Ane,  would  be  aofficieat  for  the  expedition 
which  he  auggeated  might  depart  from  the 
coaata  of  Italy. 

Talleyrand,  then  mtniater  for  foreign  af- 
fhin,  (in  hia  anawer  of  23d  September,) 
aaw  the  utmoat  advantage  in  the  oeaign  np- 
on  Egypt,  which,  aa  a  colony,  would  attract 
the  commerce  of  India  to  Europe,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  ctrcuitoua  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Thia  correapondence  provea 
-  that  even  before  Buonaparte  left  Italy,  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition, though  probably  only  aa  one  of  the 
vaat  and  vague  achemea  of  ambition  which 
oucceaa  in  ao  many  periloua  enterpriaea  had 
tended  to  foater.  There  waa  aomethins  of 
wild  grandeur  in  the  idea,  calculatea  to 
pleaae  an  ambitioua  imagination.  He  waa 
to  be  placed  far  beyond  tlie  reach  oT  any 
command  aapertor  to  hia  own,  and  left  at 
hia  own  diacretion  to  the  extending  con- 
queata,  and  perhapa  founding  an  empire,  in 
a  cuuntnr  long  conaidered  as  tiie  cradle  of 
knowledum,  and  celebrated  in  aacred  and 
profane  niatory  aa  having  been  the  acene 
of  ancient  eventa  and  distant  rovolutiona, 
which,  through  the  remoteness  of  ages, 
poaseaa  a  gloomy  and  mysterioua  effect  on 
the  fancy.  The  first  specimens  of  early 
wt  alao  were  to  be  found  among  the  gigan- 
tic raiaa  of  Egypt,  and  its  time-delyinff 
moaameata  of  aatiquity.  Thia  had  ita  er 
firel  mpQm  Buoaaperte,  who  affected  ao  par- 


ticalariy  the  epaeiee  of  faoM  whicha 
to  the  protector  aad  exteader  of  acieaaat 
phileeophy,  aad  the  fiae  arta.  On  thia  auW 
ject  be  bad  a  ready  and  willing  couaaellar 
at  head.  Moagi,  the  artiat  and  virtaeao^ 
waa  Booaaparte'a  coafidaat  oa  thja  occa- 
sioB,  aad  there  ia  no  doubt  encouraged  him 
to  aa  undertaking  whioh  promiaed  a  rich 
harveat  to  the  aatiquarian^  among  the  ruina 
of  templee  and  palaces,  hitherto  unpeifect- 
ly  examined. 

Bat  although  the  aabject  waa  meatioaed 
betwixt  the  Directory  and  their  miniateia 
and  Baonaparte,  yet  before  adopting  the 
conrce  which  the  project  opened,  the  gen- 
eral waa  probebly  aetermined  to  see  the  ie- 
sue  of  the  revolution  of  the  J 8th  Fructidor; 
doubting,  not  unreaaonably,  whether  the 
conquerors  in  that  strugng^Je  could  so  far 
avail  themselves  of  the  victory  which  they 
had  obtained  over  the  majority  of  the  Na- 
tional Repreaentatives,  as  to  consolidate 
and  establiah  on  a  finn  foundation  their 
own  authonty.  He  knew  the  Directoiy 
themaelvea  were  popular  with  none.  "Tbe 
numerous  party,  who  were  now  inclined  to 
a  monarchical  government,  regarded  them 
with  horror.  The  army,  though  supporting 
tliem  rather  than  coalesce  witn  the  Royal- 
ists, despised  and  dialiked  them  i  the  vio- 
lent Republicana  remembered  their  active 
share  in  Robespierre's  downfall,  and  the 
condemnationa  which  followed  the  detect- 
ed conspiracy  of  Baboeuf,  and  were  in  no 
respect  better  disposed  to  their  domination. 
Thus  despised  by  the  army,  dreaded  by  the 
Royal iats,  and  detested  by  the  Republicans, 
the  Directorial  government  appeared  to  re- 
main atanditog,  only  because  the  factions  to 
whom  it  waa  unacceptable  were  afraid  of 
each  other's  attaining  a  superiority  in  the 
strug^e,  which  must  attend  ita  downfalL 

This  crisis  of  public  affaire  waa  a  tempt- 
ing opportnnitv  for  ^ such'  a  character  as 
Buonaparte,  whose  almoal  incredible  suc- 
cesses, unvaried  by  a  single  reverse  which 
deserved  that  name,  naturally  fixed  the 
eyea  of  the  multitude,  and  indeed  of  the 
nation  at  lar|[e,  upon  him,  as  upon  one  who 
accmed  destined  to  nlav  the  most  distin- 
guished part  ia  any  or  tnoae  new  changes, 
which  the  mutable  atatc  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment seemed  rapidly  preparing. 

The  people,  naturally  partial  to  a  victor, 
followed  him  everywhere  with  acclama- 
tiona,  and  his  aoldiera,  in  their  camp-eonss. 
spoke  of  pulling  the  aUonujn  out  of  the 
seat  of  government,  aad  installing  their  vico 
toriotts  general.  Even  already,  tor  the  first 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  French,  losing  their  recent  habita 
of  thinking  and  epeaking  of  the  nation  aa  a 
body,  began  to  iutereat  themscives  in  Na- 
poleon as  an  individual :  and  that  exclusive 
esteem  of  his  person  had  already  taken  root 
in  the  public  mind,  which  aAerwarda  form- 
ed the  foundation  of  hii  throne. 

Yet,  in  apite  of  theae  promising  appear- 
ancea,  Napoleon,  caut^oua  aa  well  aa  enter- 
prisinn,  saw  tluit  the  time  waa  not  arrived 
when  lie  could,  aithout  great  risk,  attempt 
to  poaaeaa  hiuiaelf  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment in  France.     The  aoldiars  of  Italy 
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i  iod«ed  at  his  demotion,  Iml  there  wm 
ber  Rrett  uid  rival  army  belon^ng  to 
tke  Republic,  that  of  the  Rhine>  which  had 
nenrar  been  under  hit  command,  never  had 
partaken  his  triumphs,  and  which  naturally 
looked  rather  to  Moreau  than  to  Buonaparte 
le  their  general  and  hero. 

Madame  de  Stael  deacribea  the  aoldiers 
from  theae  two  armies,  as  resembling  each 
other  in  nothing  save  the  valour  which  was 
common  to  both.  The  troops  of  the  Rhine, 
returning  from  hard-fouffht  aelda,  which,  if 
followed  by  victory,  had  afforded  but  little 
plunder,  exhibited  still  the  severe  simplici- 
ty whicn  had  been  aiTected  under  the  re- 
publican model ;  whereas  the  army  of  Italy 
nad  reaped  richer  spoils  than  barren  laurels 
alone,  and  made  a  display  of  wealth  and 
enjoyment  which  showed  thev  had  not  neg- 
lected their  own  interest  wnile  advancing 
the  banners  of  France. 

It  was  not  likely,  while  such  an  army  as 
that  of  the  Rhine  existed^  opposed  by  rival- 
ry and  the  jealousy  of  fame  to  the  troops 
of  Buonaparte,  that  Uie  latter  should  have 
succeeded  in  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  Besides,  the  forces  on  which  he 
could  depend  were  distant  Fortune  had 
not  afforded  him  the  necessary  pretext  for 
crossing,  as  he  termed  it,  the  Rubicon,  and 
bringing  twenty  thousand  men  to  Lyons. 
MOreau,  Jourdan,  Kleber,  had  all  high  rep- 
utations, acarce  inferior  to  his  own}  and 
the  troops  who  had  served  under  them 
were  disposed  to  elevate  them  even  to  an 
•quality    with    the    Conqueror   of    Italy. 


Buonaparte  also  knew  that  his  popularity, 
thouffh  great,  was  not  oniveraal.  He  wai 
disliked  by  the  middle  classes,  from  rec- 


ollection of  his  commanding  during  the  af- 
fair of  the  Sections  of  Paris }  and  many  of 
the  Republicans  exclaimed  aoainit  him  for 
his  surrendering  Venice  to  the  Austrians. 
In  a  word,  he  was  too  much  elbowed  and 
incommoded  by  others  to  permit  his  taking 
with  full  vigour  the  perilous  spring  neces- 
sary to  place  him  iji  the  seat  of  supreme 
authoritv,  though  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  would  fain  have  persuaded  him 
to  venture  on  a  course  so  daring.  To  such 
counsellors  he  answered,  that  "ik§fndi 
«oas  not  riff" — a  hint  which  implied  that 
appetite  was  not  wanting,  though  prudence 
forbade  the  banquet. 

trying  aside,  therefore,  the  character  of 
General  of  the  Army  of  England,  and  ad- 
journing to  a  future  day  the  conquest  of 
that  hostile  island ;  silencing  at  the  same 
time  the  internal  wishes  and  the  exterior 
temptations  which  urged  him  to  seiae  the 
supreme  power,  which  seemed  escapinff 
from  those  who  held  it,  Napoleon  turned 
his  eyes  and  thoughts  esstward,  and  medi- 
tated in  the  distant  countries  of  the  rising 
aun,ascene  worthy  his  talents,  hia  military 
akill,  and  his  ambition. 

The  Directory,  on  the  other  handw  eager 
to  rid  themselves  of  hia  perilona  viciutv, 
baateoed  to  accomplish  the  means  of  hia 
•spedition  to  Egypt,  noon  a  aeale  ^  more 
Ibrmidable  than  any  which  had  yet  sailed 
ftom  modem  Europe,  for  the  lavaalon  and 
■nbiectioo  of  distant  and  peaceftil  realma.    I 


It  was  aoon  whiapf  red  abroad  that  the 
invaaion  of  England  waa  to  be  poatponed, 
until  the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  having  attain- 
ed a  great  and  national  object,  by  uie  auc- 
ceas  of  a  aocret  expedition  fitted  out  on  a 
acale  of  stupendous  maffuitude,  should  b4 
at  leisure  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Brit- 
ain. 

But  Buonaparte  did  not  limit  hia'  viewt 
to  those  of  armed  conquest ;  he  meant  that 
these  should  be  softened  by  mingling  with 
them  schemes  of  a  literary  and  scientific 
character,  as  if  he  had  desired,  as  some  on4 
said,  that  Minerva  should  march  at  the  head 
of  hia  expedition,  holdiuff  in  one  hand  hef 
dreadful  lance,  and  with  Uie  other  introduc- 
ing the  sciences  and  the  muses.  The  vari- 
ous treasures  of  art  which  had  been  trana 
ferred  to  (he  capital  by  the  influence  of  hit 
arms,  gave  the  general  of  the  Italian  armv 
a  right  to  such  distinctions  as  the  French 
men  of  literature  could  confer;  and  he  waa 
himeelf  posaessed  of  deep  scientific  knowl- 
edge aa  a  mathematician.  He  became  ap- 
parently much  attached  to  learned  pursuits, 
and  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Institute  on  all 
occasions  when  he  was  out  of  military  cos- 
tnme.  This  affectation  of  uniting  the  en- 
courai^ment  of  letters  and  science  with 
bis  military  tactics,  led  to  a  new  and  pe- 
culiar branch  of  the  intended  expedition. 

The  public  observed  with  astonishment 
a  detachment  of  no  less  than  one  hundred 
men,  who  had  cultivated  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, or,  to  use  the  French  phrase,  saoofiCr, 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  joining  this  mya* 
terioua  ocpedition,  of  which  the  object  atill 
remained  a  aecret;  while  all  claaaes  of 
people  asked  each  other  what  new  quarter 
of  the  world  France  had  determined  to  eol- 
onixe,  aince  she  seemed  preparing  at  one« 
to  subdue  it  by  her  arms,  and  to  enrich  it 
with  the  treasures  of  her  science  and  litera* 
ture.  This  singular  department  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  firat  of  the  kind  which  ever 
accompanied  an  invading  army,  waa  liber- 
ally supplied  with  books,  philosophical  in- 
struments, and  all  means  of  prosecuting 
the  neveral  departments  of  knowledge. 

Buonaparte  did  not,  however,  trust  to^  the 
superioritv  of  science  to  ensure  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt.  He  waa  fully  provided  with 
more  effectual  meana.  The  land  forceabe- 
longinjg  to  the  expedition  were  of  the  moat 
fbrmidable  deacription.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  chiefly  veterans  selected  fVom 
his  own  Italian  army,  had  in  their  list  of 
generals  subordinate  to  Buonaparte  tite 
names  of  Kleber,  Dessaix,  Berthier,  Reg* 
nier,  Murat.  Lannes,  Andreossi,  Menou, 
Belliard,  and  others  well  known  in  the  rev*  ' 
olutionary  wars.  Four  hundred  transports 
were  assembled  for  the  conveyance  of  th« 
troopa.  Thirteen  ships  of  the  fine,  and  four 
fKgates,  commanded  by  Admiral  Brueyea. 
an  experienced  and  gallant  ofllcer.  formee 
the  escort  of  the  expedition ;  a  nner  and 
more  formidable  one  than  which  never  sail- 
ed on  ao  bold  an  adventure. 

We  have  already  tonehed  open  t]»  aeer«t 
objeeta  of  this  armament.  Th^  DiraetiMt 
were  deairona  to  be  rid  of  Bnonaparce,  wM 
might  beeoipe  n  daafonmn  eovpetltor  in 
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the  proMBt  ooMtded  lUta  of  tka  Preach 
goveroment.  BaoDa|>trte,  on  hia  aide,  sc- 
cepted  the  command,  becanae  it  opened  a 
*  aceoe  of  conqueat  worth?  of  hia  ambition. 
A  aeparate  anid  oncoatrolled  command  over 
•o  gallant  an  armv  aeemed  to  promiae  him 
the  conqueat  ana  the  aoveretgntj,  not  of 
Egypt  only,  hot  of  Syria,  TurCey.  perhi^ 
Conataatinople,  the  Qveen  of  the  Elaat ; 
and  he  hiaaaelf  afterwarda  more  than  hinted, 
that  bat  for  controlling  circamatancea,  he 
would  hate  bent  hia  whole  mind  to  the  ee- 
tabltahment  of  an  oriental  dynaatY,  and  left 
France  to  her  own  d^etiniea.  Wnen  a  aab- 
altem  officer  of  artillery,  he  had  nouriahed 
the  hope  of  being  King  of  Jeroaalem.  In 
hia  pieaeataitaation  or  dignity  andatrengtb, 
the  aoTereignty  of  an  Emperor  of  the  uni- 
▼eraal  Eaat,  or  of  a  Caliph  of  Egypt  at  the 
leaat,  waa  a  more  commenaormte  object  of 
ambition. 

The  priTate  mottvea  of  the  goTemment 
and  of  the  general  are  therefore  easily  eati- 
mated.  But  it  ia  aot  ao  eaay  to  justify  the 
Egyptiaa  expedition  apon  any  views  of 
■ouad  aatioaal  policT.  Oa  the  contrary,  the 
object  to  be  gained  by  ao  much  riak,  and  at 
the  aame  time  by  an  act  of  aggression  upon 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  ancient  ally  of 
France,  to  whom  Sigyp^  belonged,  was  of 
very  doubtful  utility.  The  immeaae  fertil- 
it)r  of  the  alluvial  pronacea  irrigated  by  the 
Nile,  ao  doubt  readers  their  aovereignt^  a 
aaatter  of  great  conseaneace  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  wnich,  ftom  tne  oppressed  state  of 
their  agriculture  everywhere,  and  from  the 
rock^  and  barren  character  or  their  Grecian 
provincea.  are  not  ia  a  condition  to  aupply 
the  capital  with  grain,  did  they  not  draw  it 
from  that  aever-railioff  land.  But  France 
heraelf,  fully  aupplied  from  her  own  re- 
aouroea,  had  no  oocaaion  to  send  her  beat 

Sneral,  and  haxard  her  veteran  armjr,  for 
B  purpose  of  seizing  a  diatant  province, 
merely  to  facilitate  her  meana  or  feeding 
her  population.  To  erect  that  large  country 
into  a  French  colony,  would  have  required 
a  drain  of  populatioa,  of  expense,  and  of 
aappliee  of  all  aorta,  which  r ranee,  just  re- 
covering from  the  convulsion  of  her  revolu- 
tion, was  by  no  means  fit  to  encounter.  The 
climate,  too,  is  insalubriooa  to  strangers, 
aad  must  have  been  a  constant  cause  of 
loss,,  until,  in  process  of  time,  the  colo- 
nists had  become  habituated  to  its  peculiar- 
itiea.  It  ia  farther  to  be  considered,  that 
the  most  perfect  and  absolute  success  in 
the  undertaking,  muat  have  ended,  not  in 
giving  a  prof  iace  to  the  Treach  Republic, 
Dut  a  separate  and  iadependent  kingdom  to 
her  victorious  and  ambitious  general.  Buo- 
' )  had  paid  but  slight  attention  to  the 
inds  of  the  Directory  when  in  Italy. 
Had  he  realised  his  proposed  conquests  in 
the  east,  they  would  have  been  sent  over 
the  Mediterranean  altogether  in  vain. 

Lastly,  the  atate  of  war  with  England  sub- 
iecled  this  attempt  to  add  Egypt  to  the 
French  dominiona,  to  the  risk  of  defeat, 
either  hr  the  naval  streagth  of  Britain  inter- 
poaiag  Between  France  and  her  new  pos- 
aasaiona,  or  by  her  land  forcea  from  India 
nd  ^oro^,  making  t  combined  atUch 


upon  the  French  army  which  occupied 
Egypt ;  both  which  events  actually  cama 
to  pass. 

It  is  true,  that,  so  far  Oom  dreading  the 
English  forces  which  were  likely  to  be  em* 
ployed  against  them,  the  French  regarded 
as  a  recommendation  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  that  it  was  to  be  the  first  step  to  the 
destruction  of  the  British  power  in  India  j 
and  Napoleon  continued  to  the  laat  to  cen- 
aider  the  conquest  of  Egrpt  aa  the  foreraa- 
ner  of  that  of  univeraal  Aaia.  His  eye. 
which,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  saw  ftr  and 
wide,  overlooking,  however,  obstaclea 
whicn  dtatance  rendered  diminntiTe,  be* 
held  little  more  necessary  than  the  toilaome 
marches  of  a  few  weeks,  to  achieve  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had 
already  counted  the  stops  by  which  he  was 
to  ascend  to  Oriental  monarchy,  and  haa 
laid  befbre  the  world  a  singular  reverie  on 
the  probabilities  of  success.  "  If  Saint 
John  d'Acre  had  yielded  to  the  French 
arms,"  said  he,  "a  great  revolution  would 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  East ;  the 
general-in-chief  would  have  Ibonded  an 
empire  there,  and  the  destinies  of  France 
would  have  undergone  different  comUna- 
tiona  from  those  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected." 

In  this  declaration  we  recognise  one  of 
the  peculiaritiea  of  Buonaparte's  disposi- 
tion, which  refused  to  allow  of  any  dimcul- 
ties  or  dangers  save  those,  of  which,  having 
actaally  happened,  the  exi«tence  could  not 
be  diaputed.  The  small  British  force  be- 
fore Acre  was  sufficient  to  destroy  hit 
whole  plana  of  conqueat  \  but  how  man^ 
other  means  of  destruction  might  Provi* 
dence  have  employed  for  the  same  por« 
,pose  !  The  plague — ^the  desert — mutiny 
smong  his  soldiers— courage  and  enterpriue, 
inspired  by  favourable  circumatances  into 
the  tribes  by  whom  his  progress  was  oppoa- 
ed — the  computotion  of  these,  and  other 
chances,  ought  to  have  taught  him  to  sc- 
knowledge,  that  he  had  not  Men  discomfit- 
ed by  the  only  haxard  which  could  have 
disconcerted  his  enterprise  j  but  that,  had 
auch  been  the  will  of  God,  the  sands  of 
Syria  might  have  proved  as  fatal  aa  the 
snows  or  Russia,  and  the  scimitan  of  the 
Turks  as  the  lances- of  the  Cossacks.  In 
words,  a  march  from  Egypt  to  India  ia  easi> 
ly  described,  and  still  more  easily  measured 
oflT  with  compasses  upon  the  map  of  the 
world.  But  in  practice,  and  with  an  army 
oppoaed  aa  the  French  would  probably  have 
been  at  every  step,  if  it  had  been  only  fVom 
motives  of  religious  antipathy,  when  the 
French  genecal  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  Brit* 
ish  India,  with  foroes  thus  diminished,  he 
would  have  had  in  front  the  whole  Britiah 
army,  commanded  by  generals  accustomed 
to  make  war  upon  a  scale  almost  aa  enlarg- 
ed as  he  himself  practised,  and  accustomed 
to  victories  not  less  decisive. 

We  should  fall  into  tiie '  same  error 
Wliich  we  cenaure,  did  we  anticipate  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  meeV 
ing.  Even  while  we  claim  the  probabili^ 
of  advantage  for  the  army  most  numeroae, 
and  best  provided  with  guns  and  atorea,  we 
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tllow  Uie  ttrife  moit  have  been  dreadAil 
and  dnbiooe.  Bat  if  Napoleon  really 
thottgbt  he  had  only  to  show  himself  in  In- 
dia, to  enaara  the  deatrnction  of  the  Brit- 
iah  emiMre  there,  he  had  not  calculated  the 
eppoaiag  atrensth  with  the  caution  to  have 
been  ezpectea  from  ao  ||reat  a  general. 
He  haa  been  repreaented,  indeed,  aa  boaat- 
lag  of  the  additions  which  he  would  hare 
Made  to  his  army,  bT  the  co-operation  of 
natires  trained  after  the  French  discipline. 
Boft  can  it  be  supposed  that  these  hasty  le- 
vies eould  be  brought  into  such  complete 
order  as  to  face  the  native  troops  of  Brit- 
iah  India,  so  lon^  and  so  justly  distinguish- 
ed for  approaching  Europeans  in  courage 
aud  diacipline,  and  excelling  them  perhapa 
ia  temperance  and  aobordination  T 

In  a  word,  the  Egyptian  expedition,  un- 
lesa  conaidered  with  reference  to  the  pri- 
vate views  of  the  Directory,  and  of  their 
genera],  must  have  been  regarded  from  the 
beginning,  as  promising  no  results  in  the 
slightest  degree  worthv  of  the  neat  riak 
incurred,  by  draining  France  of  Die  flower 
of  her  army. 

MeanwhUe,  the  moment  of  departure  ap- 
proached. The  blockading  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Nelson,  was  blown  off  the  coast 
bv  a  gale  of  wina^  and  so  much  damaged 
tnat  they  were  obliged  to  run  down  to  Sar- 
dinia. The  first  and  most  obvious  obstacle 
to  the  expedition  was  thus  removed.  The 
various  squadrons  from  Genoa,  Civita  Vec- 
ehia,  ana  Bastia,  set  sail  and  united  with 
that  which  already  lay  at  Toulon. 

Yet  it  is  said,  though  upon  slender  au- 
thority, that  even  at  this  latest  moment 
Buonaparte  showed  some  inclination  to 
abandon  the  command  of  so  doubtAil  and 
almost  desperate  an  expedition,  and  wished 
to  take  the  advantage  of  a  recSent  diapute 
between  France  and  Auatria,  to  remain  in 
Europe.  The  misunderstanding  arose  from 
the  conduct  of  Bernadotte,  ambassador  for 
the  Republic  at  Vienna,  who  incautiously 
displsjred  the  national  colours  before  his 
hotel,  in  consequence  of  which  a  popular 
tamult  arose,  and  the  ambassador  was  in- 
tuited. •  In  their  first  alarm,  lest  this  inci- 
dent should  oceaaion  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
the  Directory  hastily  determined  to  suspend 
Buonaparte's  departure,  and  despatch  him 
to  Rastadt,  where  the  congress  was  still  sit- 
ting, with  full  powers  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ence. Buonaparte  accepted  the  commis- 
•on,  and  while  he  affected  to  deplore  the 
delay  or  miscarriage  of  "  the  ipsatest  enter- 
prise which  he  hsd  ever  meditated,"  wrote 
{a  secret  to  Count  Cobentxel,  now  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  at  Vienna,  inviting  him  to 
m  conference  at  Rastadt,  and  hinting  at  po- 
litical changes,  by  which  the  difllculties  p.t- 
tending  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Cam^ 
po  Formlo  might  be  taken  away.  The  ten- 
or of  this  letter  having  become  known  to 
the  Directorv,  and  it  appearing  to  them  that 
Buonaparte  designed  to  make  that  mission  a 
pretext  for  interesting  Cobentael  in  some 
change  of  government  in  France,  in  which 
be  deeuMd  it  advisable  to  obtain  the  con- 
eatrence  of  Austria,  they  instantly  resolv- 
ed; it  is  said,  to  compel 


1  him  to  set  sail  on 


the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Barras,  cnarged 
with  the  commission  of  notifying  to  the 
general  this  second  alteration  of  his  desti- 
nation, had  an  interview  with  Buonaparte 
in  private,  and  at  his  own  house.  The  mien 
of  the  Director  was  clouded,  and,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  he  scarcely  spoke  to  Madame 
Buonaparte.  When  he  retired,  Buona* 
parte  snut  himself  up  in  his  own  apartment 
for  a  short  time,  then  gave  directions  for 
his  instant  departure  from  Paris  for  Toulon. 
These  particulars  are  given  as  certain  by 
Miot  f  but  he  alleges  no  authority  for 
this  piece  of  secret  history.  There  seems, 
however,  little  doubt,  that  the  command  of 
the  Egyptian  expedition  was  bestowed  on 
Buonaparte  by  the  Directoty  as  a  species 
of  ostracism,  or  honourable  banisnment 
from  Prance. 

At  the  moment  of  departure,  Buonsparte 
made  one  of  those  singular  harangues, 
which  evince  such  a  mixture  of  talent  ana 
eneripr  with  bad  taste  and  bombast.  He 
promised  to  introduce  those  who  had  war- 
red on  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains,  to 
maritime  combat;  and  to  a  great  part  of 
the  expedition  he  kept  his  word  too  truly, 
ss  Aboukir  could  witness.  He  reminded 
them  that  the  Romans  combated  Carthage 
by  sea  as  well  ss  land — he  proposed  to  con- 
duct them,  in  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  to  the  most  distant  regions  and 
opeans,  and  he  concluded  by  promising  to 
each  individual  of  his  armv  seven  acres  of 
land.  Whether  this  distribution  of  proper- 
ty was  to  take  place  on  the  banks  -of  the 
Nile,  of  the  Bospboms,  or  the  Ganges,  the. 
soldiers  had  not  tne  most  distant  guess,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  himself  would  have 
had  difllculty  in  informing  them. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1798,  this  magnifi- 
cent armament  set  sail  from  Toulon,  illu- 
minated by  a  splendid  snn-rise.  one  of  those 
which  were  afterwards  popularly  termed 
the  suns  of  Napoleon.  The  line-of-battle 
ships  extended  for  a  league,  and  the  semi- 
circle formed  by  the  convoy  was  at  least 
six  leagues  in  extent.  They  were  joined 
on  the  8th  June,  ss  they  swept  along  the 
Mediterranean,  by  a  large  fleet  of  tk'ans- 
porta,  having  on  board  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral Dcssaix. 

The  10th  June  brought  the  armament  be- 
fore Malu,  once  the  citadel  of  Christen- 
dom, and  garrisoned  by  those  intrepid 
knights,  who,  half  warriors  and  half  priests, 
opposed  the  infidels  with  the  enthusiasm 
at  once  of  religion  and  of  chivalry.  But 
those  by  whom  the  Order  was  now  maintain- 
ed were  disunited  among  themselves,  laxy 
and  debauched  voluptuaries,  who  consum- 
ed the  revenues  destined  to  nt  out  expedi- 
tions against  the  Turks  in  cruises  for  plea- 
sure,  not  war,  and  giving  balls  and  enters 
tainmenU  in  the  seaporta  of  Italy.  Buontv- 
parte  treated  these  oegenerate  knights  with 
a  want  of  ceremony,  which,  however  little 
it  aocorded  with  the  extreme  strength  of 
their  island,  and  with  the  glorious  defence 
which  it  had  formeriy  made  against  the  in- 
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fidels,  wu  p«rf*ct]jr  soited  to  their praflent 
coaditioii.  S«care  of  a  party  amAis  the 
French  knishte,  with  whom  he  had  Men 
tampering,  he  landed  troope,  and  took  po«- 
•ecaioB  <M  theae  almoat  impregnablo  for* 
treaaee  with  ao  little  oppoaition,thatCaffa- 
relli  aaid  to  Napoleon ,  aa  they  paaacd 
through  the  moat  formidable  defencea, — "  )t 
ia  weU,  general,  that  there  waa  aome  one 
within  to  open  toe  gatea  to  oa.  We  ahould 
have  had  more  trouble  in  entering,  if  the 
place  had  been  altogether  empty." 

A  auSicient  gamaon  waa  eatabliahed  in 
Malta,  deataned  by  Buonaparte  to  be  an  in- 
termediate atation  between  France  and 
Egypt}  and  on  the  19th,  the  daring  general 
reaumtfd  hia  expedition.  On  the  coaat  of 
Candia.  while  tne  aavanta  were  gazing  on 
the  rocka  where  Jupiter,  it  ia  aaid,  waa  nur- 
tiued,  and  apeculating  concerning  the  exiat- 
ence  of  aome  vestigea  of  the  celebrated 
Labyrinth,  Bnonaoarte  learned  that  a  new 
enemy,  of  a  different  deacription  from  the 
Knigfata  of  Saint  Joh6,  were  in  hia  im- 
mecuate  vicinity.  Tbia  waa  the  EngUah 
aquadron. 

Nelaon,  to  the  end  aa  unconouerable  on 
hia  own  element  aa  Buonaparte  nad  hither- 
to ahown  himaelf  upon  anore,  waa  now  in 
full  and  anxioua  purauit  of  hia  renowned 
contemporary.  Reinforced  by  a  aquadron 
ef  ten  ahipe  of  the  line,  a  meeting  with 
Kapoleon  waa  the  ntmoat  wiah  of  hia  heart, 
ana  waa^choed  back  by  tlie  meaneat  Bailor 
on  board  hia  numeroua  fleet.  The  French 
had  been  heard  of  at  Malta,  but  aa  the  Brit^ 
iah  Admiral  waa  about  to  proceed  thither, 
he  received  newa  of  their  departure  j  and 
concluding  that  Egypt  muat  be  unqueation- 
ably  the  object  of  their  expedition,  he 
made  aail  for  Egrpt.  It  aingularly  happen- 
ed, that  althouni  Nelaon  anticipated  the 
arrival  of  the  French  at  Alexandria,  and 
accordingly  directed  hia  courae  thither,  yet, 
keeping  a  more  direct  path  than  Brueyea, 
when  he  arrived  there  on  the  28th  June, 
he  heard  nothing  of  the  enemy,  who,  in 
the  meanwhile,  were  proceeding  to  the  verv. 
same  port.  The  English  admiral  aet  aaif. 
therefore,  for  Rhodes  and  Syracuae;  and 
thua  were  the  two  large  and  noatile  floeta 
traveraing  the  aame  narrow  aea,  without 
being  able  to  attain  any  certain  tidinga  of 
each  other'a  movementa.  Thia  was  in  part 
owing  to  tl;e  Eng^iah  Admiral  havins  no 
frigates  with  him,  which  might  have  been 
detached  to  cruiae  for  inteUigonce  -,  portly 
to  a  continuance  of  thick  miaty  weaUier, 
which  at  once  concealed  the  French  fleet 
from  their  adveraariea.  and,  obliging  them 
to  keep  close  togetner,  diminished  the 
chance  of  diacovery,  which  might  otherwiae 
have  taken  place  by  the  occupation  of  a 
larger  aoace.  On  the  26th,  according  to 
Denon,  Nelaon'a  fleet  was  actually  seen  by 
the  French  standing  to  the  westward,  al- 
though the  haze  prevented  the  English 
from  ohaerving  their  enom^,  whose  aquad- 
ron held  an  opposite  direction. 

Eacaped  from  the  risk  of  an  encounter 
so  perilous,  Buonaparte'a  greatest  danger 
seemed  to  be  over  on  the  S9th  June,  when 
tjie  French  fleet  came  in  ai^ht  of  Alexandria, 


and  saw  before  them  the  city  of  the  Ptolomies 
and  of  Cleopatra,  with  its  double  harbour,  its 
Pharoa  ana  ita  ancient  and  gigantio  moan- 
menta  of  grandeur.  Yet  at  thia  critical  mo- 
ment, and  while  Buonaparte  contemplated 
hia  meditated  conquest,  a  aignal  announced 
the  appearance  of  a  atranae  aail,  which  wu 
conatrued  to  be  an  Eogliah  frigirte,  the  pre- 
cursor of  tlie  British  fleet,  "  What !"  said 
Napoleon,  "  I  ask  but  six  hours — and.  For- 
tune, wilt  thou  abandon  me  V*  The  fickle 
goddess  waa  then  and  for  many  asucceedisg 
year,  true  to  her  votary.  The  vessel  prov- 
ed friendly. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  French  army 
took  place  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Alexandria,  at  an  anchorage  called  Mara- 
bout It  waa  not  accomplished  without  los- 
ing boats  and  men  on  the  surf,  though  such 
risks  were  encountered  with  great  joy  by  the 
troops,  who  had  been  ao  long  confined  on 
ahipooard.  Aa  aoon  aa  five  or  aix  thouaand 
men  were  landed,  Buonaparte  marched  to- 
warda  Alexandria,  when  the  Turka,  incens- 
ed at  this  hostile  invasion  on  the  part  of  a 
nation  with  whom  they  were  at  profound 
peace,  shut  the  gatea,  and  manned  the  walls 
against  their  reception.  But  the  walls  were 
ruinous,  and  presented  breachea  in  many 
places,  and  the  chief  wc^ons  of  resistance 
were  musketry  and  stones.  The  conquer- 
ors of  Italv  forced  their  pasaage  over  such 
obstacles,  but  not  easily  or  with  impunity. 
Two  hundred  French  were  killed.  There 
waa  severe  miliUry  execution  done  upon  the 
garrison,  and  the  town  was  abandoned  to 
plunder  for  three  hours;  which  has  been 
justly  stigmatized  as  an  act  of  unnecessary 
cruelty,  perpetrated  only  to  strike  terror, 
and  extend  the  fame  of  the  victorious 
French  general.  But  it  was  Napoleon'a  ob« 
ject  to  impreaa  the  higheat  idea  of  hia  pow- 
er upon  the  various  classea  of  natives,  who, 
differing  widely  from  each  other  in  manners 
and  condition,  inhabit  Egypt  aa  their  com* 
raon  homo. 

Theae  olaaaea  are,  1st,  the  Arab  race, 
divided  into  FeJlaha  and  Bedouins,  the  moat 
numerous  and  least  esteemed  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Bedouins,  retaining  the  man- 
non  of  Arabia  Proper,  rove  tnrongh  the 
Desert,  and  subsist  by  means  of  their  flocks 
and  herds.  The  Fellahs  cultivate  the  earth, 
and  are  the  ordinary  peasants  of  the  country. 

The  class  neit  above  the  Arabs  in  consid- 
eration are  the  Cophts,  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  tlie  pristine  E^'ptians.  Thejr 
firofess  Christianity,  are  timid  and  unwar 
ike,  but  artful  and  supple.  They  are  eoa 
ployed  in  the  revenue,  and  in  almost  all 
civil  oflices,and  transact  the  commerce  and 
the  business  of  the  country. 

The  third  class  in  elevation  were,  the 
formidable  Mamelukes,  who  held  both 
Cophts  and  Arabs  in  profound  subjection, 
Tliese  are,  or  we  may  say  tocrs,  a  corps  of 
professed  soldiers,  having  no  trade  except- 
ing war.  In  this  they  reremble  the  Janissa- 
riefc,  the  Strelitzes,  the  Pnctormn  Bands,  or 
similar  military  bodies,  which,  constituting 
a  standing  army  under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, are  alternatel];r  the  protectors  and  the 
terror  of  the  sovereign  who  is  their  noini* 
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ml  commander.  But  the  peculiar  feature 
•f  the  coMtitution  of  the  Mamelukes, 
was,  that  their  corps  was  recruited  only  by 
the  adoption  of  foreign  alorea,  particularly 
Georgiana  and  Circaaaiana.     Theser  were 

Krchaaed  when  children  by  the  several 
ya,  or  Mameluke  leaders,  who,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  occupied,  each,  one  of  the 
twentr-four  departmenU  into  which  they 
bad  divided  Egypt.  The  youthful  slave, 
piurehased  with  a  heedful  reference  to  his 
•trength  and  peraona)  appearance,  waa  care- 
Iblly  trained  to  arms  in  the  family  of  his 
master.  When  created  a  Mameluke,  he 
waa  received  into  the  troop  of  the  Bey,  and 
rendered  capable  of  succeeding  to  him  at 
hia  deaUi  5  for  these  chiefs  despised  the  or- 
dinary  conneziona  of  blood,  and  their  au- 
thoriw  was.  upon  military  principles,  trans- 
ferred at  their  death  to  him  ftmongst  the 
band  who  waa  accounted  tlie  best  soldier. 
They  fought  always  on  horseback ;  and  in 
their  peculiar  modle  of  warfare,  they  mieht 
be  termed,  individually  considered,  the  nn- 
"mt  cavalry  in  the  world.  Completely  arm- 
ed, and  unboundedly  confident  in  their  own 
proweas,  they  were  intrepid,  skilful.,  and 
fbimidable  in  battle ;  but  with  their  military 
bravery  began  and  ended  the  caulogue  or 
their  virtues.  Their  yicea  were,  unpitying 
cruelty,  h^itual  oppression,  and  the  unlim- 
ited exercise  of  the  most  gross  and  disgust- 
iUj^  sensuality.  Such  were  the  actual  lords 
wMtgypi, 

Yet  the  right  of  aovereignty  did  not  rest 
with  the  Beys,  but  with  the  Pacha,  or  Lieu- 
tenant,—a  great  officer  deapatched  from  the 
Porte  to  repreaent  the  Grand  Setniior  in 
Egypt,  where  it  waa  hia  duty  to  coflect  the 
tnottte  in  money  and  grain,  which  Constan- 
tinople expected  from  that  rich  province, 
with  the  additional  object  of  aqueexing  out 
of  the  country  as  mueh  more  as  he  could  by 
Miy  meana  secure,  for  the  fill  ins  of  his  own 
cotTers.  The  Pacha  maintained  hia  author- 
ity sometimes  by  the  assistance  of  Turkiah 
troops,  sometimes  by  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  one  Bey  againat  another.  Thus  this  fer- 
tile country  was  subjected  to  the  oppression 
of  twenty ^b'ur  prstors,  who,  wbetner  they 
•greed  among  tnemselves,  or  with  the  Pa- 
cha, or  declared  war  againat  the  renreaen- 
tative  of  the  Saltan,  and  asainsteacn  other, 
were  alike  the  teivor  and  the  scourn  of  the 
aohappy  Arabs  and  Cophts,  the  rignt  of  op- 
pressing whom  by  every  species  ofexaction, 
these  haughty  stavea  resarded  aa  theic  no- 
blest and  most  undeniable  privilege. 

From  the  moment  that  Buonaparte  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  invading  Egypt,  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes 
must  have  been  determined  upon  aa  his 
first  object ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  A1- 
exandna  than  he  announced  his  purpose. 
He  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  in  whicn  he 
professed  his  respect  for  Ood,  the  Proph- 
et, aod  the  Koran  >  his  friendship  for  the 
Sublime  Porte,  of  which  he  affirmed  the 
French  to  be  the  faitliful  allies ;  and  his  de- 
termination to  make  war  upon  the  Mame- 
lakes.  He  commanded  Uiat  the  prayers 
■luMtld  be  contlnaed  in  the  mosques  as  us- 
•■Ia  wHh  «4me  slight  iiHMti&caliQas,  and 


that  all  true  Moslems  should  exclahn, 
"  Glory  to  the  SulUn,  and  to  the  French 
army,  nis  alliea ! — Aocuraed  be  Uie  Mame- 
lukes,  end  good  fortune  to  the  land  of 
Egypt!" 

Upon  the  7th  Jul^  the  army  marched 
from  Alexandria  against  the  Mamelukes. 
Their  course  was  up  the  Nile,  and  a  small 
flotilla  of  gun-boats  ascended  the  river  tc^ 
protect  their  right  flank,  while  the  infantry 
traversed  a  desert  of  burning  sands,  at  a 
distance  from  the  stream,  and  without,  n 
drop  of  water  to  relieve  their  tormenting 
thirst.  The  army  of  Italy,  accustomed  to 
the  enjoyments  of  that  deliciou*  country, 
were  astonished  at  the  desolation  they  saw 
around  them.  "  Is  this,"  they  said,  *'  the 
country  in  which  we  are  to  receive  our 
farms  of  seven  acres  each  ?  The  General 
might  have  allowed  us  to  take  as  nhich  as 
we  chose—no  one  would  have  abuaed  the 
privilege.''  Their  ofilcers,  too,  expressed 
norror  and  disgust;  anJ  even  generals  of 
such  celebrity  as  Murat  aod  Lannes  threw 
their  hats  on  the  sand,  and  trod  on  their 
cockadea.  It  required  all  Buonaparte's  au- 
thority to  maintain  order,  so  much  w^ro 
the  I  rench  disgusted  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  expedition. 

To  add  to  their  embarrassment,  the  ene- 
my began  to  appear  around  them.  Mame- 
lukes aod  Arabs,  conce&lrd  behind  the  hil- 
locks of  sand,  interrupted  their  march  at 
every  opportunity,  and  wo  to  the  soldier 
who  straggled  fVom  the  ranks,  were  it  but 
fifty  yarcn.  Some  of  these  horsemen  wero 
sure  to  dash  at  him,  slay  him  on  the  spot, 
and  make  off  before  a  musket  could  be  dis> 
charged  at  them.  At  length,  however,  the 
audacity  of  these  incursions  was  checked 
by  a  akirmish  of  some  little  importance, 
near  a  place  called  Chehrheis,  in  which  tho 
French  asserted  their  military  superiority. 
,  An  encounter  also  took  place  on  the  riv- 
er, between  the  French  flotilla  anJ  a  num- 
ber of  armed  vessels  belongins  to  tho  Mam- 
elukes. Victory  first  inclined  to  the  latter, 
but  at  length  determined  in  favour  of  the 
French,  who  took,  however,  only  a  singio 
galliot. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  were  obliged  to 
march  with  the  utmost  precaution.  Tho 
whole  plain  was  now  covered  with  Mame- 
lukes, mounted  on  the  finest  Arabian  horses, 
and  armed  with  pistols,  carabroea,  and  blun- 
derbusses, of  the  best  English  workman- 
ship—their  plumed  turbans  waving  in  tho 
air,  and  their  rich  dresses  and  arms  fflitter- 
ing  in  the  sun.  Entertaining  a  hign  ccm- 
temptfor  the  French  force,  as  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  infantry,  this  splendia 
barbaric  chivalry  watched  every  opportunity 
for  charging  them,  nor  did  a  sinffle  atrasgler 
eacape  the  unrelenting  edge  of  Uieir  sabres. 
Their  charge  was  almoat  as  swift  as  tho 
wind,  and  as  their  aevere  bits  enabled  them 
to  halt,  or  wheel  their  horses  at  fhllj 
their  retreat  was  as  rapid  as  their 
Even  the  practised  veterans  of  Italy  wero 
at  first  emoarrass^A  by  thia  new  mode  of 
fighting,  and  loot  several  men  ;  especially 
when  fatigue  caused  any  one  to  fall  out  of 
the  ranka,  in  which  case  his  fate  booamo 
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Bat  tliey  were  eoon  reooaeiled  to 

figlitinff  the  Memelukea,  wben  they  dii* 
corerra  that  each  of  theae  honemoii  carried 
abont  him  his  fortune,  and  that  it  not  on- 
commonly  amounted  to  considerable  sums 
Ujold. 

Oaring  these  alarms,  the  French  lore  of 
the  Ittdicroas  was  not  abated  by  the  fatigues 
or  dangers  of  the  journey.  The  savants 
bad  been  supplied  with  asses,  the  beasts  of 
burden  easiest  attained  in  Egrpt,  to  trans* 
port  their  persons  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus. Tbe  General  had  given  orders  to 
attend  to  their  personal  safetv,  which  were 
of  course  obeyed.  ^  But  as  tnese  civilians 
had  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
militanr,  loua  shouts  of  laughter  used  to 
burst  from  the  ranks,  while  forming  to  re- 
ceive  tbe  Mamelukes,  as  the  general  of 
division  called  out,  with  military  precision, 
**  Let  the  asses  and  the  savants  enter  withia 
the  square."  The  aoldiers  also  amused 
themselves  by  ealltng  the  asses  demi-sa* 
rants.  In  times  of  discontent,  these  onlncky 
servants  of  science  bad  their  full  share  of 
the  soldiers'  reproaches,  who  imagined, 
that  this  unpopular  expsndition  bad  been 
undertaken  to  gntify  their  paaaioa  for  re- 
•earcbes,  in  which  the  military  took  very 
slender  interest. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  mtn  be 
doubted  whethei  even  the  literati  toem- 
■elves  were  greatly  delighted,  when,  after 
■even  davs  of  socli  marches  as  we  have 
describeo,  they  arrived  indeed  within  six 
leagues  of  Cairo,  and  beheld  at  a  distance 
the  celebrated  Pyramids,  but  learned  at  the 
■ame  time,  that  Afurad  Bey,  with  twentjf- 
two  of  his  brethren,  at  the  head  of  their 
Mamelukes,  had  formed  an  entrenched 
camp  at  a  plaee  called  Embebeb,  with  the 
|rar{M>se  of  covering  Cairo,  and  giving  bat- 
tle to  tbe  French.  On  the  fist  of  July,  as 
4he  Trench  continued  to  advance,  they  aaw 
their  enemy  in  the  field,  and  in  fbll  force. 
A  splendid  line  of  cavalrr,  under  Murad  and 
the  other  Beys,  displayed  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Mamelukes.  Their  right  rested  on 
the  imperfectly  entrenched  camp,  in  which 
lay  twenty  thousand  infantry,  defended  by 
forty  pieces  of  cannon.  Bint  the  infantry 
were  an  undisciplined  rabble;  tbe  guns, 
wanting  carriages,  were  mounted  on  clumsy 
wooden  frames;  and  the  fortifications  of 
the  camp  were  but  commenced,  and  pre- 
sented no  formidable  opposition.  Buona- 
parte made  his  dispositions.  He  extendec 
Bis  line  to  the  right,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  entrenched 
camp,  and  have  only  to  encounter  the  line 
ofcavalnr. 

Muraa  Bey  aaw  this  movement,  and, 
flilly  aware  or  its  consequence,  prepared  to 
charge  with  his  magnificent  body  of  hone, 
declaring  he  would  cut  the  French  up  like 
gourds.  Buonaparte,  as  be  directed  the 
fnfantry  to  form  squares  to  receive  them, 
called  out  to  his  men,  "  From  yonder  Pyra^ 
mids  twenty  centuries  behold  your  aotions." 
Tbe  Mamelukes  adv&aced  with  the  utmost 
■{Med,  and  correspooding  fbry.  and  charged 
with  horrible  yells.  They  disordered  one 
of  the  French  squares  of  infantry,  which 


woold  bare  been  sabred  in  an  instant,  bat 
that  the  mass  of  this  fiery  militia  was  a  lit- 
tle behind  the  advanced  guard.  The  French 
had  a  moment  to  restore  order,  and  used  it 
The  combat  then  in  aome  degree  reaembled 
that  which,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
took  place  at  Watorioo ;  the  hoatile  cavalry 
furiously  charging  the  squares  of  infantry, 
and  trying,  by  the  most  undaunted  efforts 
of  courage,  to  break  in  upon  them  at  every 
practicable  point,  while  a  tremendons  fire 
of  musketry,  grape-sbot,  and  shells,  cross- 
ing in  various  directions,  repaid  their  aui* 
dacity.  Nothing  in  war  was  ever  seen  more 
desperate  than  the  exertions  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. Failing  to  force  their  horsee  through 
the  French  squares,  individuals  were  seen 
to  wheel  them  round  and  rein  them  back 
on  the  ranks,  that  they  might  disorder  them 
by  kicking.  As  they  became  frantic  with 
despair,  thev  hurled  at  tbe  immovable 
phalanxes,  which  thev  could  not  break,  their 
pistols,  their  ooniaros,  and  their  carabinea^ 
Those  who  tell  wounded  to  the  ground, 
dragged  themaelves  on,  to  cut  at  the  lege 
of  the  French  vritb  their  crooked  sabres» 
But  their  efforts  were  tSL  m  vain. 

The  Mamelukes,  after  the  most  courage- 
ous  efforts  to  accomplish  their  pnipose^ 
were  finally  beaten  off  with  great  slaug&ter ; 
and  as  they  could  not  form  or  set  in  •Qusd- 
ron,  their  retrest  became  a  confused  flight. 
The  greater  part  attempted  to  return  to 
their  camp,  Irom  that  sort  of  instinct,  aa 
Napoleon  termed  it,  which  leads  fugitives 
to  retire  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
they  bad  advanced.  By  taking  this  route 
they  placed  themselvesbetwixt  the  French 
and  Uie  Nile ;  and  the  sustained  and  in- 
supportable fire  of  the  former  soon  obliged 
them  to  plun^  into  the  river,  in  hopes  t* 
escspe  by  swinnning  to  tbe  opposite  bank-*- 
a  desperate  effort,  in  which  few  succeadeti 
Their  infantry  at  the  same  tinte  evacjuted 
their  camp  without  a  show  of  resistance, 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  bonis,  and. 
endeavoilred  to  croee  the  Nile.  Very  manv 
of  these  also  were  destroyed.  The  Freacb 
soldiers  long  afterwards  occupied  them- 
selves in  fishing  for  tbe  drowned  Mame- 
lukes, and  failed  not  to  find  OKMiev  acd 
valuables  upon  all  -whom  they  could  re- 
cover. Mured  Bey,  with  a  P«t  of  bis  beal 
Mamelukes,  escaped  the  slaughter  by  % 
mere  regular  movement  to  the  left,  and  re- 
treated by  Giseb  into  Upper  Egypt. 

Thus  were  in  a  great  measure  destroved 
the  finest  cavalry,  considered  as  individaal 
horsemen,  tiiat  were  ever  known  to  exist. 
*'  Could  I  have  united  the  Mameluke  horse 
to  the  French  infaotry,''  said  Euonsparto, 
"  I  would  have  reckoned  myself  msster  of 
the  world."  The  destruction  of  a  body 
hitherto  regarded  as  invincible,  struck  ter- 
ror, not  through  Egypt  ooW,  but  far  into 
Africa  and  Asia,  wherever  the  Moelem  re- 
ligion prevailed;  and  tbe  rolling  fire  of 
musketey  by  which  the  rictoiy  was  achier- 
.  «      n ._  ^^  oriental 


ed,  procured  fbr 


lire. 


Alatton,  of  Sultan 


Buonaparte 
ilton  iLetur, 


or  King  of 


After  this  combat,  which,  to  render  l| 
more  striking  to  tbe  Parisians,  Buonapactft 
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tariMd  th«  "  Battle  oT  the  Pyramids,"  Cairo 
nmiidered  without  reaiatanca.  The  aliat- 
tered  remaioa  of  the  Mamelukea  who  had 
•warn  the  Nile  and  united  under  Ibrahim 
Bejr,  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  Syria. 
A  party  of  three  hundred  French  cavalry 
yentnrad  to  attack  them  at  SalalMeh^but 
were  sererely  handled  by  Ibrahim  Bey  and 
bis  foUowera,  who,  hairing  cut  many  ofthem 


to  piecea,  paraued  their  retreat  without 
farther  interruption.  Lower  Egypt  was 
completely  in  tne  hand*  of  the  French,  and 
thus  far  the  expedition  of  Buonaparte  had 
been  perfectly  aucceasful.  But  it  waa  not 
the  will  of  Heaven,  that  even  the  moat  for- 
tunate of  men  thould  eacape  revenea,  and 
a  Mvere  one  awaited  Napoieon. 


FHmehNmvttl 

tin 


OBAF.  ZZZZ. 

Statewunla  tfBwonaparU  and  Admiral  Oantki' 
BOUKIR  on  ItlAugUtt  M^S.^NumbtrandJ'oti-' 
Hon  tf  ih€  Enmap,  and  qf  tkt  EngUtk—Particuian  qf^tht  Aciion.—Tke  Prtneh  Ad- 
Mtrol,  Bruejfe»,  IniUd,  and  ki§  chip,  V  Orientf  blown  up.^  The  Vic/ory  eompUU,  two 
oniiL  if  tkt  Pnneh  Fletl,  and  two  FrigaUs,  eaeaping  on  th€  morning  qftkt  id.^Elf' 
fteh  ffif  IhiM  diaaaUr  on  tke  fVenek  Armv.—Meana  oy  which  NapoUon  propoaed  I0 
talabliah  him§e\f  in  Egypl.^Hia  Admimairalion  in  manv  rtapecU  uatftd  and  prai»§^ 
teoKAy— in  olhen,  his  Conduel  impoUHe  and  abawrd. — //«  deairea  lo  be  regarded  an 
Envof  qf  Ihe  Deilif,  bui  withoul  aueeeaa.-^  Uia  endaavoura  eouatly  vnaueeaaaftU  to 
propiUaU  the  Porta,^The  Fort  of  EX  Ariah  folia  into  hia  handa.^Maaaaere  qf  Jaffa 
'-Admitted  bjf  Buonaparta  himaelf^IRa  argumonta  tniia  d^enee—Repliaa  to  them^~ 
Oenaral  ConeUiaiona. — Plague  breaka  out  in  the  F^rench  Arm/y. — AopolMm'a  humaniiff 
and  courage  upon  thia  oceaaion, — Proceeds  againat  Acre  to  attack  IHexxar  Pacha.'-'- 
Sir  Sidneif  Smith — Hia  charactcr^Capiurea  a  French  Convou,  and  throwa  kimaalf 
ifilo  Acre. — Frenck  orrioe  b^ore  Acre  on  I7IA  Marck  1799,  aiut  effect  a  breack  on  tko 
t8tk,  but  are  drioen  back. — Ataaulted  by  an  Army  of  MoaUma  qf  varioua  Nationa  aa* 
aem  lad  witkoui  tke  WaUa  qf  Acre,  wkom  tkey  d^feai  and  dtaperae.—hUereating  par' 
ticulara  qf  (ka  Siege. ^Peraonal  miaunderatanding  and  koatUity  betvoixt  NapoUon 
and  Sir  Sidney  Smitk  explained  and  accounted  for. ^Buonaparte  ia  finally  compel 
led  to  raiae  tke  Siege  and  retreoL 


Whkit  Buonaparte  and  hia  army  were  safe- 
ly landed  in  Egypt,  policy  seemed  to  de- 
mand that  the  naval  aqiiadron,  by  which 
they  had  been  escorted,  should  have  been 
ient  back  to  France  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  French  leader  accordindy  repeatedly 
asserts,  that  he  had  positively  commanded 
Admiral  Bmeyes.  an  excellent  officer,  for 
whom  he  himaelf  entertained  particular 
respect,*  either  to  carnr  his  souadron  of 
men-of-war  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
or,  that  beinff  found  impossible,  instantly  to 
aet  sail  for  C^rfb.  The  harbour,  by  report 
of  the  Turkish  pilots,  was  greatly  too  ahal- 
low  to  admit  without  danger  vessels  of  such 
a  deep  draught  of  water ;  and  it  scarce  can 
be  questioned  that  Admiral  Brueyea  would 
have  embraeed  the  alternative  of  setting 
sail  for  Corfti,  had  such  been  in  reality  per- 
mitted by  his  orders.  But  the  assertion 
of  Buonaperte  is  pointedly  contradicted  by 
the  report  of  Vice-Adnural  Oantheaume, 
who  was  himself  in  the  battle  of  Abookir, 
escaped  fWim  the  slsnghter  with  difficulty, 
and  wss  intrusted  by  Buonaparte  with 
dravHng  up  the  account  of  the  disaater, 
which  be  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  war. 
**  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,"  so  the  despatch 
bears,  ''that  it  would  have  been  advisable 
to  have  quitted  the  coast  as  soon  as  the 


•In  a  tattsr  pobUsbsd  b  lbs  Monitsor,  No,  90, 
t*aa  6»  BoDaapart*  9xpnmaa  lbs  highwrt  moss  of 
Adsriral  Btmym*  Anumm  sod  talant,  as  wsll  as 
ef  ths  high  ofdw  in  wUeh  hs  kapt  Um  aqasdroii 
uadsr  Us  wnnmand  |  and  eonelodM  bj  layiiig,  hs 
hsd  bsstowsd  00  bim,  in  ths  naaM  of  Um  Diraeto- 
mamr-flaai  sf  thi  hss-  ssnstraetloa  whish  lu- 


disembarkatioD  had  taken  place.  But  eois* 
aidering  tke  ordera  qf  tke  commander-ir^ 
cki$ff  and  the  incalculable  force  afforded  to 
the  land-army  by  the  presence  of  the  squad- 
ron, the  admiral  thought  it  waa  his  du^  not 
to  quit  these  seas." 

Lookinff  at  the  matter  more  closely— con- 
sidering the  probability  of  Nelaon's  return, 
and  the  consequent  danger  qf  the  fleet- 
considering,  too,  the  especial  interest  which 
naval  and  military  officers  attach  each  to 
their  peculiar  service,  and  the  relative  dia- 
regara  with  which  they  contemplate  tho 
other,  we  can  see  several  .-eaaoos  why  Bnc^ 
nspaite  might  have  wished,  even  at  some 
risk,  to  detain  the  fleet  on  the  coaat  of 
Egypt,  but  not  one  which  could  induce 
Bruevea  to  continue  there,  not  only  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
but,  as  Nspoleon  afterwards  alleged,  againat 
his  express  orders.  It  is  one  of  the  caaeo 
in  which  no  degree  of  liberality  can  enablo 
us  to  receive  the  testimony  of  Buonaparte, 
contradicted  at  once  by  circumstancea,  and 
by  tho  poaitive  teatimony  of  Oantheaume. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  moat  bril- 
liant actions  of  the  English  navy,  achieved 
by  the  Admiral  whose  exploits  so  Indii^t- 
ably  asserted  the  right  of  Britain  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  oeean.  Our  limits  require 
that  we  ahoold  state  but  briefly  a  tale,  at 
which  every  heart  in  our  islsnos  will  long 
glow  :  and  we  are  the  more  willingly  con- 
cise tnat  our  readers  possess  it  at  lengtii  in 
one  of  the  beat-written  popular  histories  ia 
the  English  I 
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•  AllhMgh  ombto  to  eater  the  haibour  of  i  log  the  only  tvo  French  ehlpf  who  ha^ 
Alexandnay  the  French  admiral  believed  hia    their  colours  flyiag,  cut  their  cables  and  pa; 
tqaadron  safely  iioored  in  the  celebrated  { to  sea,  accompanied  by  two  frigates  >  beio^  . 
Bey  of  Aboukir.    They  formed  a  compact  i  all  that  remained  undestroyeU  and  ttucs^lr 
-.    ...        -  ...      -  .....         "     -       ,y  i|,a         •      • 


cannon- 
w       me  imn 


line  of  battle,  of  a  aemi-oircular  form,  an- 
ehorad  so  close  to  the  shoal-water  and  surf, 
that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  get  be- 
tween them  and  the  land  j  and  they  flpn- 
cluded,  therefore,  that  they  could  be  brought 
to  action  on  the  starboard  side  only.    On 
the  1st  August  the  British  fleet  appeared ; 
nod  Nelson  had  no  sooner  reconnoitred  the 
French  position  than  he  resolved  to  force  it 
nt  evor^  risk.     Where  the  French  ships 
ceald  ride,  he  argued  with  instantaneous 
decision,  there  must  be  room  for  English 
▼easels  to  anchor  between  them  and  the 
ehore.    He  made  signal  for  the  attack  ac- 
cordingly.   As  the  vessels  approached  the 
French  anchorage,  thoy  received  a  heavy 
sad  raking  fire,  to  which  they  could  make 
oo  return  •,  but  the>  kept  their  bows  to  the 
enemy,  and  continued  to  near  their  line. 
The  soif  adrons  were  nearly  of  the  same  nu- 
mericsi  strength.    The  French  had  thirteen 
abipe  of  the  line  anQ  four  frigates.    The 
English,  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  one 
A)  gun  ship.    But  the  French  had  three  80 
gun  ships,  and  L  'Orient,  a  superb  vessel  of 
190  guns.    All  the  British  were  seventy- 
fours.    The  van  of  the  KngUsh  fleet,  six  m 
tturaber,  rciunded  successively  the  French 
line,  and  dropping  anchor  betwixt  them  and 
the  shore,  opene'T  a  tremendous  lire.     NeN 
•on  himself,  and  his  other  vessels,  ranged 
along  the  same  French  ships  on  the  outer 
■ide,  and  thus  placed  them  betwixt  two 
fifes )  while  tiie  rest  of  the  French  line  re- 
mained for  a  time  unable  to  take  a  share  in 
^e  combat.    The  battle  comukenced  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  lasted  till,  the  sun  hav- 
ing set,  and  the  night  fallen,  there  was  no 
li^t  by  which  the  combat  could  be  con  tin* 
ned,  save  the    flashes  of  the  continuous 
broadsides.  'Already,  however,  some  of  the 
French  vessels  were  taken,  and  the  victors, 
advancing  onwards,  assailed  those  which 
had  not  jret  been  ensaged. 

Meantime  a  b:>>ad  &nd  dreadful  light  was 
tkioiwn  on  the  scene  of  action,  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  conflagration  on  board  the 
Franeh  admiral's  flag-ship,  L'Orient.  Bru- 
•yes  himself  had  by  this  time  fsllen  by  a 
non-ahot  The  flanges  aoon  mastered 
immense  vessel,  where  the  carnage  was 
•o  terrible  as  to  prevent  all  attempts  to  ex- 
tingttiah  them ;  and  the  L'Orient  remained 
biasing  like  a  volcano  in  the  middle  of  the 
eombat,  rendering  for  a  time  the  dreadfiri 
apeetacle  visible. 

At  length,  and  while  the  battle  .oontinued 
as  Airious  as  ever,  the  burning  vessel  blew 
np  with  so  tremendous  an  explosion,  that 
par  a  while  it  ailonccd  the  fire  on  both  sides, 
and  made  an  aw«iil  pause  in  the  midst  of 
what  had  been  but  lately  ao  horrible  a  tu- 
aaolt  The  cannonade  was  at  first  slowly 
and  partially  fesumed,  but  eie  midnight  it 
laged  with  al^  its  original  Airy.  In  t*he  mom- 

which  one  of  the  nuMtdistingulshsd  men  of  grniui 
and  learning  which  our  ags  has  producod|  has  ra- 
eordsd  the  aettoos  of  the  groatssV  naval  hsro  that 


tared,  of  the  gallant  navy  tliat  so  lately  e» 
corted  Buonaparte  and  bis  fortunes  in  tr^ 
umph  across  the  Mediterranean. 

Such' was  the  victory  of  Aboukir,  for 
which  be  who  achieved  it  felt  that  won) 
«vas  inadequate.  He  called  it  a  conquest. 
The  advantages  of  the  day,  great  as  they 
were,  miffht  have  been  pushed  much  for-  , 
ther,  if  Nelson  had  been  possessed  of  fVig- 
ates  and  sm.ill  croft.  The  store-ships  and 
transports  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria 
would  then  have  been  infallibly  destroyed. 
As  it  was,  the  results  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  the  destinies  of  the  Trench, 
army  were  altered  in  proportion.  They  had 
no  longer  any  means  of  communicatiug  with 
the  mother-country,  but  became  the  inhab- 
itints  of  an  insulatod  province,  obliged  to 
rely  exclusively  on  tne  reeources  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  joined  to  those 
which  Egypt  might  afford. 

Buonaparte,  however  surprised  by  this 
reverse,  exhibited  great  equanimity.  Three 
thousand  French  sean^n,  the  remainder 
of  nearlv  six  thousand  engaged  in  that 
dreadful  battle,  were  sent  ashore  bv  cartel, 
and  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  nts  forc- 
es. Nelson,  more  grieved  almost  at  being 
fruatratcd  of  his  complete  purpose,  than  re- 
joiced at  his  victory,  leA  toe  coast  after  es- 
tablishing a  blockade  on  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria. 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  means  by  whicl^ 
Napoleon  proposed  to  establish  and  con- 
solidate his  government  in  Egypt;  and  in 
these  we  can  recogniise  mocn  that  wan 
good  and  excellent^  mixed  widi  sach  ir-i 
regulsrity  of  imagination,  as  vindicate^ 
the  term  of  Jupiter  Scapin,  by  which  the 
Abbe  de  Pradt  distinguished  this  extraor- 
dinary man. 

Hia  first  care  was  to  gather  up  the  reins 
of  government,  such  as  thev  were,  whicj 
hod  dropt  from  Uie  hantis  or  the  defeated 
Beys.  With  two  classes  of  the  Egyptian 
nation  it  was  easy  to  establish  his  authority. 
The  Fellahs,  or  peasantry,  sure  to  be 
squeezed  to  the  last  penny  Oy  one  party  or 
other,  willingly  submitted  to  the  invadora 
as  the  strongest,  and  the  most  able  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  CophU,  or  men  of  busi- 
ness, were  equally  ready  to  serve  the  party 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  country.  So 
that  the  French  became  the  masters  of 
both,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
which  they  had  obtained.' 

But  the  Turks  were  to  be  attached  to 
the  conqueror  by  other  means,  since  their 
haughty  national  character,  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Mahommeda.'!  religion,  rendere(| 
them  alike  inaccessible  to  profit,  tlie  hopQ 
of  which  swayed  the  Cophts,  and  to  fear, 
whicl^  was  the  prevailing  aigument  with 
the  Fellahs.  To  gratiiy  their  vanity,  an4 
soothe  their  preiudices,  seemed  the  onljr 
mode  Inr  which  Naftoleon  could  insinoatn 
himselr  into  the  favour  of  this  part  of  th^ 
population.  With  this  view,  Buonaparte 
was  far  from  aasuming  a  title  of  conq^Ba\iA 
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Egjrpt,  thougb  he  lafl  few  of  its  ri^ts  tiiiei- 
•reiMd.  Od  the  contmy,  he  wisely  ooe- 
,  Cuoed  to  admit  the  Pacha  to  that  ostensible 
•hare  of  authority  which  wae  yielded  to  hiin 
by  the  Beys,  and  spoke  with  as  orach  seem- 
-lag  respect  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  if  it 
had  been  his  intention  ever  again  to  permit 
their  haTing  any  effective  power  in  Egypt. 
Their  Imaums,  or  priests  3  their  Ulemats, 
or  men  of  law  j  tneir  Cadis,  or  judges ; 
their  Sheiks,  or  chiefh;  their  Janissaries, 
or  privilegea  soldiers,  were  all  treated  by 
Napoleon  with  a  certain  degree  of  attention, 
'«nd  the  Saltan  Kebir;  as  uey  called  him, 
affected  to  govern,  like  the  Grand  Seignior, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  Divan. 

This  general  council  consisted  of  about 
fortv  Sheiks,  or  Moslems  of  distinction  by 
birth  or  office,  who  held  their  regular  meet- 
lags  at  Cairo,  and  from  which  body  ema- 
nated the  autnority  of  provincial  divans,  es- 
tablished  in  the  various  departments  of 
Egypt.  Napoleon  affected  to  consult  the 
■nperior  council,  and  act  in  many  cases  ac- 
cording to  their  report  of  the  bw  of  the 
Prophet.  On  one  occasion,  he  gave  them 
a  moral  lesson  which  it  would  be  great  in- 

^stice  to  suppress.  A  tribe  of  roving  Arabs 
\A  slain  a  peasant,  and  Buonaparte  had, 
S'ven  directions  to  search  out  and  punish 
e  murderers.  One  of  bis  Oriental  coun- 
•ellors  laughed  at  Uie  xeal  which  the  Gen- 
eral manifested  on  so  slight  a  cause. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  tho  death  of 
this  Fellah,  Sultan  Kebir  t-'  said  he  ironic- 
ally :  "  was  he  your  kinsman  V* 

"  He  was  more,"  said  Napoleon ;  **  He  was 
erne  for  whose  safety  I  am  accounUble  to 
God,  who  placed  him  under  my  govern- 
ment.'* 

''  He  speaks  like  an  inspired  person !" 
aidaimed  the  Sheiks ;  who  can  admire  the 
beauty  of  a  just  sentiment,  though  incapa- 
ble, from  the  scope  they  allow  their  pas- 
sions, to  act  up  to  the  precepts  of  moral 
rectitude. 

Thus  far  the, conduct  of  Buonaparte  was 
admirable.  He  protected  the  people  who 
were  placed  under  his  power,  he  respected 
their  religious  opinions,  he  administered 
justice  to  them  according  to  their  own  laws, 
until  they  should  be  supplied  with  a  better 
system  of  legislation.  Unquestionably,  his 
good  administration  did  not  amend  the  rad- 
ical deficiency  of  his  title;  it  was  still 
chargeable  a^inst  biro,  that  he  bad  invad- 
ed the  dominions  of  the  roost  ancient  ally 
of  France,  at  a  time  when  there  was  the 
most  profound  peace  between  the  coun- 
tries. Yet  in  delivering  Eg3rpt  from  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  the  5famclukes,  and  ad- 
ministering the  government  of  the  country 
with  wisdom andcomparative humanity,  the 
mode  in  which  he  used  the  power  which  he 
bad  acquired,  might  be  admitted  in  some 
measure  to  atone  for  his  usurpation,  ^ot 
eoatented  with  directing  bis  soldiers  to 
hold  in  respect  the  religious  observances 
of  the  country,  he  showed  equal  justice  and 
policy  in  collecting  and  protecting  the  scat- 
tered remaina  of  ue  great  caravan  of  the 
-Mecca*  pilgrimage,  which  had  been  plnn- 
^  I  by  the  Mamelukes  on  their  retreat 
Voi^  I,  N  « 


So  satisfactoiy  was  his  conduct  to  the  Moe- 
lem  divines,  that  he  contrived  to  obtain 
from  the  clergy  of  the  Mosque  an  opinion, 
declaring  that  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  French,  tboa|^  such  a  doctrine  is  di- 
ametrically inconsistent  with  the  Koran. 
Thus  far  Napoleon's  measures  had  proved 
rational  and  successful.  But  with  this  laud- 
able coarse  of  conduct  was  mixed  a  species 
of  srtifiee,  which,  while  we  are  compelled 
to  term  it  impious,  has  ia  it,  at  the  same 
time,  soHMthing  ladieroos,  an4  almost 
childish. 

Baonaparte  entertained  tho  strange  idea 
of  persaading  the  Moslems  that  he  himself 
pertained  in  some  sort  to  their  religion,  be- 
ing an  envoy  of  the  Deity,  sent  on  earthy 
not  to  take  away,  but  to  confirm  and  com* 
plete,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
mission  of  Mahomet.  He  used,  in  execut- 
ing this  puroose,  the  inflated  language  of 
the  East,  the  more  essily  that  it  corres- 
ponded, in  its  allegorical  and  amplified 
style,  with  his  own  natural  tone  of  compo- 
sition ;  and  he  hesitated  not  to  join  ia  the 
external  ceremonial  of  the  Mahommedan  re- 
ligion, that  his  actions  might  seem  to  cois- 
firm  his  words.  The  French  general  cele- 
brated tho  feast  of  the  Prophet  as  it  recur-^ 
red,  with  some  Sheik  of  eminence,  and 
iotoed  in  the  litanies  and  worship  enjoined 
by  the  Koran.  He  affected,  too,  the  lait« 
saage  of  an  inspired  follower  of  the  fiulh  of 
Mecca,  of  which  the  following  is  a  curious 
example. 

On  entering  the  sepulchral  chamber  in. 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  "  Glory  be  to  Al- 
lah," said  Buonaparte,  **  there  is  no- God 
but  God,  and  Mahommed  is  his  prophet." 
A  confession  <^  faith  which  is  in  itself  a 
declaration  of  Islamism. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  like  the  most  learned 
of  the  prophets/'  said  the  Mufti,  who  ae» 
companied  hiok 

"  I  can  command  a  car  of  fire  to  descend 
from  heaven,"  continiied  the  Freaoh  ge»e*> 
ral,  "  and  I  can  guide  aad  direct  its  ooaise 
upon  earth." 

"  Thou  art  the  great  chief  to  whom  Ma- 
hommed gives  power  sad  victory,"  said  the 
Mufti. 

Napoleon  dosed,  the  converiation  with 
this  not  very  perttnent  oriental  proveib, 
"  The  bread  which  the  widied  seises  apon' 
by  foree,  shall  be  turned- to  dust  in  his 
mouth." 

Though  the  Mafti  played  his  psrt  in  the 
above  scene  with  becomiag  gravity,  BaeB»« 
parte  over-estimated  bis  own  theatrical 
powers,  snd  did  too  little  justice  to  the 
shrewdness  of  the  Turks,  if  he  supposed 
"■ "  la  proa- 


them  really  edified  by  his  preteaded 
elytism.  With  them  as  with  as,  a  ran 
from  the  religious  faith  in  which  he'waa 
brought  up,  is  like  a  deserter  from  the 
standard  of  his  country^  and  though  the 
services  of  either  may  be  aeeepted  and  as- 
ed,  they  remaia  ob^ts  of  disfogardaad 
contempt,  as  well  witii  those  to  whose  ser- 
vice they  have  deserted,  as  with  the  party 
whom  they  have  dNindoned. 

The  Tbrks  aad  Arabs  of  Cairo  soon  aCler^ 
wards  showed  Baonaparte,  by  a  general  aa4 
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vaespMtod  i vamctioa  is  wbieh  aiaaj 
Franebmen  w«re  iluft,  bow  litUs  Kbay 
wen  morad  b/hii  pretended  attachmeDt 
to  tbeir  ftith,  «id  bow  cordisllT  tbey  consid- 
ered bin  u  tbetr  enemy.  Yet,  wben  the 
ioeuivents  had  been  qaelled  by  force,  and 
the  luood  of  five  thooaaad  Moalems  bad 
atoned  for  that  of  three  hundred  French- 
men, Napoleon,  in  an  addreaa  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cairo,  new-nK>deUing  the  general 
conneil,  or  di?an,  held  still  tne  same  laa- 
gvage  aa  before  of  himeelf  and  his  destinies. 
^*  Sheriffs,''  he  said,  "  UlemaU,  Oratori  of 
the  Moeqoe,  teach  the  people  that  thoae 
who  become  my  enemies  shall  hsYe  no 
refVige  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Is 
there  any  one  blind  enoogh  not  to  see  that 
I  am  the  agent  of  Destiny,  or  incredalons 
enoa|^  to  call  in  qnestion  the  power  of 
Deotmy  over  hnman  affairs  f  Make  the 
people  understand  that  since  the  world  was 
a  world,  it  was  ordained,  that  baring  de- 
stroyed the  enemies  of  Islamism,  snd  btokea 
down  the  Cross,*  I  should  come  from  the 
distant  porta  of  the  West  to  accomplish  the 
task  designed  for  me— ebow  them,  that  in 
mora  than  twenty  pasiages  of  the  Koran 
my  coming  ia  foretold.  1  coold  demand  a 
reckoning  from  each  of  von  for  the  mt 
aecret  thoughts  of  his  soul,  since  to  me  ct- 
errthinc  is  Known  $  but  the  day  will  come 
when  all  shall  know  IVom  whom  I  have  my 
eommiasion,  and  that  human  eflbrts  cannot 
pfevail  against  me/' 

It  is  plaia  from  this  strange  proclamation, 
that  Buonaparte  was  willing  to  be  worship- 
ped ss  a  Buperior  being,  as  soon  ss  altars 
coold  be  built,  and  weishippers  collected 
tojiether.  Bat  the  Turks  and  Arabs  were 
wiser  than  the  Persians  in  the  case  of 
young  Ammon.  The  Sheik  of  Aleiandris, 
who  affected  much  devotaon  to  Buooa- 
roundly  to  the  point 
ked  the  French  ob- 
aerved  no  leligioaa  wonhipi.  **•  Why  not, 
therefbre,"  he  said,  '^declare  yourself  Mos- 
lem  St  once,  and  remove  the  only  obstacle 
betwixt  yon  and  the  throne  of  the  East  t" 
Buonaparte  objected  the  prohibition  of 
wine,  and  the  external  rite  which  Mahom- 
med  adopted  from  the  Jewish  reliffion. 
The  officious  Sheik  proposed  to  cali  a 
Council  of  the  Moslem  ssges,  and  procure 
for  the  new  prosehrtes  eome  relaxation  of 
theae  fiindamental  laws  of  the  Prophet's 
faith.  According  to  this  hopeful  plan  the 
Moslems  must  have  oeaaeo  to  be  such  in 
two  principal  articles  of  their  ritual,  in  or- 
der ta  induce  the  French  to  become  a  kind 
•T  imperfect  renegades,  rejecting,  in  the 
prohibition  of  wine,  the  only  peculiar  guard 
which  Mahommed  assigned  to  the  moral 
virtue  of  hU  followers,  while  they  embrac- 
ed the  degrading  doctrine  of  fatality,  the 
licentious  practice"  of  polygamy,  and  the 
absurd  chimeras  of  the  Korsn. 

Napoleon  sppeais  to  have  believed  the 
Sheik  aerious,  which  is  very  doubtful,  and 
to  have  contemplated  with  eager  ambition 


purte's  pecsoui 

vrith  him.    He  remarked 


*  AUudinff  to  tha  eaoturs  of  ths  ialsnd  of  Malta,. 
and  rabiBGtioa  sf  ths  Fopo,  on  which  bo  wu  wont 
to  foundsa  Mnrtom  tandstsd  to  ths  religion  of  Ma- 


die  extant  of  viewa  which  his  coiiveraion  to 
lalamism  sppesred  to  open.  His  ownb^ief 
in  predestination  recommended  the  creed 
of  Mahommed.  and  for  the  Prophet  of  Meo 
ea  himaelf  he  nad  a  high  psspect,  ss  one  of 
these  who  had  wrought  a  great  and  endur- 
ing change  on  the  face  of  ue  world.  Per- 
haps he  envied  ths  power  which  Mahom- 
med possessed^  of  ruling  over  men's  souk 
aa  well  as  their  bodiea,  and  miobt  tbenc* 
have  been  led  into  the  idea  of  playing  a 
part,  to  which  time  and  circumstances,  the 
character  of  hia  army  and  his  own,  were 
alike  opposed.  No  man  ever  succeeded  in 
impoaing  himself  en  the  public  as  a  auper- 
natural  personage,  who  wss  not  to  a  certain 
degree  the  dupe  of  hia  own  imposture  j  and 
Napoleon's  calculating  and  reflecting  mind 
was  totally  devoid  of  Uie  enthusiasm  which 
ensbles  a  man  to  cheat  himself  into  at  least 
a  partial  belief  of  the  deceit  which  he 
would  impoae  on  othets.  The  French  sol- 
diera^  on  the  other  hand,  bred  in  acorn  of 
religion  of  every  description,  would  have 
seen  nothing  but  ridicule  in  the  pretensions 
of  their  leader  to  a  supernatural  miasioa; 
and  in  playing  the  character  which  Alezaa- 
der  venturea  to  personate,  Buonaparte 
would  have  found  ia  hia  own  aninr  many  a 
Clitua,  who  would  have  oonaidereo  his  pre* 
tensions  aa  being  only  ludicroua.  Ue  him- 
aelf, indeed,  expressed  himself  satisfied 
that  his  authority  over  his  soldiers  was  so 
absolute,  that  it  would  have  cost  but  giving 
it  out  in  the  order  of  the  day  to  have  made 
them  all  become  Mahommedaas :  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  acquainted  us,  that 
the  French  troopo  were  at  times  so  much 
discontented  witn  their  condition  in  Egypt, 
that  they  formed  schemes  of  seizing  on 
their  standards,  and  returning  to  France  by 
force.  What  reply,  it  may  oe  reasonably 
asked,  were  they  likely  to  make  to  a  propo- 
sal, which  would  have  deprived  them  of 
tbeir  European  and  French  character,  and 
levelled  them  with  Africans  snd  Aaiatics, 
whose  persons  tbey  despised,  and  whose, 
country  they  desired  to  leave  f  It  ia  prob- 
able, that  reflectiona  on  the  probable  conse- 
Qoencea  prevented  hia  i^ing  farther  than 
tne  vague  pretensions  which  he  announced 
in  his  proclamations,  .and  in  his  language 
to  the  Sheiks.  He  had  gone  far  enough, 
however,  to  show,  that  the  considerationa 
of  conscience  would  have  been  no  hin- 
drance; and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
strength  of  his  understanding,  common 
sense  had  less  influence  than  mi^t  have 
been  expected,  in  checking  bis  sssertion  of 
claims  so  ludicrous  ss  well  as  so  profane. 
Indeed,  his  disputes  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  speedily  assumed  a  character,  which 
his  taking  the  turban  and  professing  him- 
self a  Moslem  in  all  the  forms  coud  not 
have  altered  to  his  advantage. 

It  had  been  promised  to  Buonaparte  ihat 
the  abilities  of  Talleyrand,  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  should  be  employed  to  rec- 
oncile the  Grand  Seignior  and  his  council- 
Ion  Ui  the  occupation  of  Egypt.  But  the 
effoTta  of  that  able  negotiator  had  totally 
failed  in  a  case  so  evidently  hopeless  \  sad  if 
Talleyrand  had  even  proceeded  to  Constat- 
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tl&0|ile,  u  Ntpoleon  lUoaed  the  Directory 
bed  jnomited^  it  coold  only  hsvebeen  to  be 
eonfined  in  the  Seven  Towen.  The  Porte 
bad  long  tince  declared,  that  an]r  attack 
upon  Egypt,  the  road  to  the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  would  be  considered 
ai  a  declaration  or  war,  whatsooTer  pre- 
tezti  might  be  alleged.  They  regarded, 
therefore.  Boonaparte'a  iuTasion  aa  an  in- 
iuiy  eoually  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable. 
They  declared  war  aoainat  France,  called 
upon  eveiy  follower  of  the  Prophet  to  take 
the  part  of  his  vicegerent  upon  earth,  col* 
lected  forces,  and  threatened  an  inmediate 
expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
infldela  from  Enrpt.  The  aucceas  ot  the 
British  at  Aboiuir  increased  their  confi- 
dence. Nelson  was  loaded  with  every  mark 
of  honour  which  the  Sultan  could  bestow, 
and  the  most  actite  preparations  were  made 
to  act  against  Buonaparte,  equally  consid- 
ered as  enemy  to  the  Porte,  whether  he 
professed  himself  Christian,  infidel,  or  ren- 


Meantime  that  adventurous  and  active 
chief  was  busied  in  augmenting  hiA  means 
of  defence  or  conquest,  and  m  acquiring 
the  information  necessary  to  protect  what 
he  had  gained,  and  to  extend  his  dominions. 
For  the  former  purpose,  corps  were  raised 
fVom  among  the  Egyptians,  and  some  were 
mounted  upon  dromedaries,  the  better  te 
encounter  tne  perils  of  the  desert.  For  the 
Utter,  Buonaparte  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Sues,  the  well-known  inter- 
val which  connects  Asia  with  Africa.  He 
■ubscribed  the  charter,  or  protection,  grant- 
ed to  the  Maronite  Monks  of  Sinai,  with 
the  greater  pleasure,  that  the  signature  of 
Mahommed  nad  alreadjjr  aanctioned  that  an- 
cient document.  He  visited  the  celebrated 
fbontains  of  Moses,  and,  misled  by  a  guide, 
had  nearlv  been  drowned  in  the  advancing 
tides  of  the  Red  Sea.  This,  he  observes, 
would  have  furnished  a  text  to  «il  the 
preachers  in  Europe.  But  the  same  Deity, 
who  rendered  that  gulf  fatal  to  Pharaob, 
bad  reserved  for  one,  who  equally  defied 
and  disowned  his  power,  the  rocis  of  an 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  Napoleon  was  enga^d  in  this  ex- 
pedition, or  speedily  on  his  return,  he 
learned  that  two  Turkish-  armies  had  as- 
sembled,—one  at  Rhodes,  and  the  other  in 
Syria,  with  the  purpose  of  recovering  Egypt 
'Iiio  daring  genius,  which  always  desired  to 
anticipate  the  attempts  of  the  enemy^  de- 
termined him  to  march  with  a  strong  force 
for  the  occupation  of  Syria,  and  thus  at 
once  to  alarm  tlie  Turks  by  the  progress 
which  he  expected  to  make  in  that  prov- 
ince, and  to  avoid  being  attacked  in  Lgypt 
by  two  Turkish  armies  at  the  aame  time. 
His  commencement  was  aa  successful  as 
his  enterprise  was  daring.  A  body  of  Mam- 
elukes was  dispersed  by  a  nisht  attack. 
The  (brt  of  El  Arish.  considered  as  one  of 
the  keys  of  Egypt,  fell  easily  into  his  hands. 
Finally,  at  the  head  of  about  ten  thousand 
men,  ne  traversed  the  desert,  so  famous  in 
biblical  history,  which,  separates  Africa 
f)pom  Asia,  and  entered  Palestine  without 
■nch  loss,  but  not  without  experiencing 


the  privations  to  which  the  wanderers  iii 
those  sandy  wastes  have  been  uniformly 
subjected.  While  his  soldiers  looked  with 
fear  on  the  howling  wilderness  which  they 
saw  around,  there  was  something  in  the  ex- 
tent and  loneliness  of  the  scene  that  cor» 
responded  with  the  swelling  soul  of  Napo- 
leon, and  accommodated  itself  to  his  ideae 
of  immense  and  boundless  space.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  flattery,  which  derived  hie 
Christian  name  firom  two  Greek  words,  rig- 
nifying  the  Lion  of  the  Desert. 

upon  his  entering  the  Holy  Land,  Buo- 
naparte again  drove  before  him  a  body  of 
Mamelukes,  belonging  to  those  who.  after 
the  battles  of  the  ^ramids  and  of  Safthieh, 
ha^  retreated  into  Syria ;  and  his  army  oc- 
cupied without  resistance  Gasa,  anciently  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  in  which  they  found 
supplies  of  provisions.  Jaifa,  a  celebrated 
city  during  tne  time  of  the  Crusades,  was 
the  next  object  of  attack.  It  was  bravely 
assaulted  and  fiercely  defended.  But  th# 
French  valour  and  discipline  prevailed— the 
place  was  carried  by  storm — three  thousand 
Turks  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town 
wu  abandoned  to  the  license  of  the  sol- 
diery, which,  by  Buonaparte's  own  admis- 
sion, never  assumed  a  shape  more  frigfat- 
ftal  *  Such,  it  may  be  said.  Is  the  stem 
rule  of  war;  and  if  so,  most  of  our  reader* 
will  acquiesce  in  the  natural  excl^natioo  of 
the  Mareschal  de  Montluc, "  Certes^  we  sol- 
diers stand  in  more  need  of  the  Divme  mer- 
cy than,  other  men,  seeing  that  our  profes- 
sion compels  us  to  command  and  to  witness 
deeds  of  such  cruelty.''  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  the  ordinanr  norrors  attending  the 
storm  of  a  town,  tnat  the  charge  against 
Buonaparte  is  on  this  occssion  limited.  Ue 
is  accused  of  having  been  guilty  of  an  ac- 
tion of  great  Injustice,  as  well  as  of  espe- 
cial baibarily.  Concerning  this  we  shall 
endeavour  to  state,  stripped  of  colouring 
ani  exaggeration,  first  the  charae,  and  then 
the  reply,  by  Napoleon  himseni 

Af\er  the  breach  had  been  stormed,  a 
large  part  of  the  garrison,  estimated  by 
Buonaparte  himself  at  twelve  hundred  men, 
which  Miot  raises  to  betwixt  two  and  three 
thousand,  and  others  exaggerate  still  more, 
remained  on  the  defensive,  and  held  out  in 
the  mosques,  and  a  sort  of  citndel  to  which 
they  had  retreated,  till,  at  length,  despairing 
of  succour,  they  surrendered  their  arms, 
and  were  in  appearance  admitted  to  quar- 
ter. Of  this  Dody,  the  Egyptians  were 
carcfhlly  separated  (rom  theTurks,  Mau- 
grabins,  and  Amaoots ;  and  while  the  first 
were  restored  to  liber^,  snd  sent  back  to 
their  country,  these  last  were  placed  undef 
a  strong  guard.  Provisions  were  distribut- 
ed to  them,  and  they  were  permitted  to  go 
by  detachments  in  quest  of  water.  Accor- 
ding to  all  appearance,  they  were  oonaider- 
ed  and  treated  as  pfisoners  of  War..  This 
wss  on  the  7th  of  March..  On  the  9th,  twa 
days  sAerwards,  this  body  of  prisoners  were ' 
marched  out  of  Jaifa,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  square  battalion,  commanded  by  Gen- 
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noanted  hit  horM,  acconpaaied  tii«  mel- 
•ftchpl/  coluna,  and  witiMMed  th*  event. 
The  Torlu  foreaaw  their  fate,  but  need  neU 
thcr  enlreatiea  nor  eomplainU  to  avert  it. 
They  macched  on.  ailent  and  compoaed. 
Some  of  them,  of  higher  rank,  aeemed  to 
exhort  the  othen  to  anbmit,  like  aerTaaU 
of  the  Prophet,  to  the  decree  which,  accor> 
diag  to  their  belief,  waa  whttea  on  their 
forehead.  They  were  eecorted  to  the  aand' 
hilla  to  the  aonth-eaat  of  Jaffa,  divided 
there  into  email  bodiea,  and  put  to  death  bv 
muaketry.  The  exectttion  laated  a  conaia* 
arable  time,  and  the  woanded,  aa  in  the 
/UMoiiat  or  the  Revolution,  were  deapalcb- 
ed  with  the  bayonet.  Their  bodiea  were 
he^i  together,  and  formed  a  pyramid 
which  ia  itul  viaible,  conaieting  now  of  hu- 
man bonea  aa  originally  of  blomly  corpaea. 
The  cmeltT  orthia  execution  occasioned 
the  fkct  itself  to  be  doubted,  though  com- 
ing with  strong  evidence,  ana  never  denied 
by  the  French  themaelvea.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, firankly  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
atatement  both  to  Lord  Cbrington  and  to 
Pi.  CMeara.  Well  mi^dit  the  author  of 
this  cn^elty  write  to  the  directory,  that  the 
atorm  of  Jaffa  was  marked  by  hoirora  which 
he  had  never  elaewhere  witnessed.  Buo- 
naparte's defence  waa,  that  the  maaaacre 
waa  justified  by  the  laws  of  war— that^the 
head  of  bis 


^ 'a  hiatoif  ahowa  the  exiateaee 

of  that  vice,  and  there  are  many  thingi 
which  iatimate  hia  diaposition  to  have  bee^ 
naturally  humane.  But  he  was  ambitiouS| 
aimed  at  immenae  and  oigantic  undertak'* 
inga,  and  eaaily  learned  to  overlook  the 


waste  of  human  life,  which  the  execution 
of  hia  projecta  neceasarily  involved.  H» 
la  to  have  argued,  not  on  the  cbaracte* 
e  action,  but  solely  on  the  effect  which 
m  to  produce  opon  his  own  combine* 
I.  His  army  was  small  -,  and  it  waa  hia 
lees  to  strike  terror  into  hia  nomeroaa 


•eager  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  governor  of  Jafia,  when  seot  to  aoounon 
him  to  aurreoder— that  these  Turks  were  a 
part  of  the  garrison  of  £1  Arish,  1^0  had 
ensaged  not  to  serve  against  the  French, 
ana  were  found  immediately  afterwards  de- 
fending Jaffa,  in  breach  of  the  terms  of  their 
capitulation.  They  had  incurred  the  doom 
Of  death,  therefore,  by  the  rules  of  war — 
Wellington,  he  said,  would  have  in  his 
place  acted  in  die  same  manner. 

To  this  plea  the  following  obvious  an- 
ewers  apply.  If  the  Turkish  governor  had 
behaved  like  a  barbarian,  for  which  hia 
country,  and  the  religion  which  Napoleon 
meditated  to  embrace,  might  be  some  ex- 
cuse, the  French  general  had  avenged  him- 
aelf  by  the  storm  and  plunder  of  the  town, 
with  which  his  rovenfle  ought  in  all  reason 
to  have  been  satisfied.  If  some  of  these 
unhappy  Turks  had  broken  their  faith  to 
Buonaparte,  and  were  found  again  in  the 
ranks  which  they  had  sworn  to  abandon,  it 
could  not,  according  to  the  most  severe  con- 
struction of  the  rules  of  war,  authorize  the 
dreadful  retaliation  of  indiscriminate  massa- 
cre upon  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  without 
in<)uinng  whether  they  had  been  all  equally 
guiltv.  Xaatly,  and  admitting  them  all  to 
•tana  in  the  aame  degree  of  criminality, 
although  their  breach  of  faith  might  have 
entitled  Buonaparte  to  refUse  these  men 

auarter  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands, 
lat  right,  was  ended  when  the  French  gen- 
enl  received  their  submission,  and  when 
they  had  given  up  the  means  of  defence,  00 
condition  of  safety  for  life  at  least. 

This  bloody  deed  must  alwavs  remain  a 
deep  atain  on  the  character  of  Napoleon. 
Yet  we  do  not  view  it  aa  the  indulgence  of 
1^.  iaaata  love  of  enielty  ^  for  nothing  iA 


wema  to  have  argued,  not  on  the  charactea 
of  the  action,  but  solely  on  the  effect  which 
it! 

tions. 
busine 

enemies,  and  the  measure  to  be 
seemed  capable  of  making  a  deep  imprea- 
aion  on  all  who  should  hear  of  it.  Besulec, 
these  men,  if  dismissed,  would  immediate* 
ly  rejoin  his  enemiea.  He  had  experienced 
their  courage,  and  to  disarm  them  woul4 
have  been  almost  an  unavailing  precaution, 
whore  their  national  weapon,  the  saUro,  waa 
so  easily  attained.  To  detain  them  prison- 
ers would  have  required  a  stronger  force 
than  Napoleon  could  afford,  would  have 
added  difficulty  and  dela^  to  the  movement 
of  his  troops,  and  tenaed  to  exliaust  hia 
supplies.  That  sort  of  necessity,  therefore^ 
which  men  (kncy  to  themselves  when  they 
are  unwilling  to  forego  a  favourite  object 
for  the  aake  of  obeying  a  moral  precept^ 
that  neceasity  which  might  be  more  prop- 
qrly  termed  a  temptation  difficult  to  be  re- 
sisted— ^that  necessity  which  has  been  call- 
ed the  tyrant's  Ltlea,  was  the  cause  of  the 
massacre  at  Jaffa,  and  must  semaln  its  sole 
apology. 

It  might  almost  seem  that  Heaven  set  ita 
vindictive  brand  upon  this  deed  of  butdie- 
ry,  for  about  the  time  it  was  committed  the 
plasue  broke  out  in  the  army.  Buonaparte, 
with  a  moral  courage  deserving  as  mach 
praise  as  his  late  cruelty  deserved  reproba- 
tion, went  into  the  hospitals  in  person,  and 
while  exDoeing  hiinselr^  without  hesitation, 
to  the  infection,  diminished  the  terror  of 
the  disease  in  tne  opinion  of  the  soldiera 
generally,  and  even  of  the  patients  them- 
selves, who  were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  and  gained  by  doing  so  the  fair- 
est chance  of  recovery. 

Meanwhile,  determmed  to  prosecute  the 
conquest  of  Syria,  Buonaparte  resolved  to 
advance  to  Saint  Jean  d^Acre^o  celebrat- 
ed in  the  wars  of  Palestine.  The  Turkish 
Pacha,  or  governor  of  Syria,  who,  like  oth. 
era  in  his  situation,  accounted  himself  al- 
most an  independent  sovereign,  was  Achmet^ 
who,  by  his  unrelenting  cruelties  and  exe- 
cutions, hod  procured  the  terrible  distinc- 
tion of  Djezzar,  or  the  Butcher.  Buona- 
parte addressed  this  formidable  chief  in  two 
letters,  offering  his  alliance,  and  threatening 
him  with  his  vengeance  if  it  should  be  re- 
jected. To  neither  did  the  Pacha  return 
any  answer — ^in  the  second  instance  he  put 
to  death  the  messenger.  The  French  gen> 
era!  advanced  against  Acre,  vowing  re- 
venge. There  were,  however,  obstacles  to, 
the  success  of  his  enterprise,  on  which  ha 
had  not  calculated. 

The  Pacha  had  communicated  ^e  an-, 
preach  of  Napoleon  to  Sir  Sidney  Smitn^ 
to  whom  had  been  committed  the  charge 
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tened  to  eail  for  Acre  with  the  Tigre  and 
TheseoB,  shipi  of  the  line,  and  arriving  there 
two  daya  ere  the  French  made  their  appear- 
ance, contriboted  greatly  to  place  tttb  town, 
the  fortifications  of  which  were  on  the  old 
Gothic  plan,  in  a  reapectable  aUte  of  de- 
fence. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  ao  highlj  distin- 
guished himself  on  this  occasion,  had  been 
long  celebrated  for  the  most  intrepid  cour- 
age, and  spirit  of  enterprise.  His  character 
was,  besides  marlied  by  those  traits  of  entbu- 
aiaam  at  which  cold  and  Tulgar  minds  are  apt 
to  sneer,  because  incapable  of  understand- 
ing them ;  ^et  without  which  great  and  hon- 
ourable actions  have  rarely  been  achieved. 
He  had  also  a  talent,  uncommon  among  the 
English,  that  of  acting  easily  with  foreign, 
and  especially  with  barbarous  troops,  and 
anderstanding  how  to  make  their  efforts 
availing  for  the  service  of  the  common 
cause,  tbouch  exerted  in  a  manner  different 
from  those  or  civilized  nations.  Thia  brave 
officer  having  been  frequently  intrasted 
with  the  charge  of  alarming  the  French 
coast,  had  been  taken  on  one  occasion,  and, 
contrary  to  Uie  law  of  nations,  and  out  of  a 
mean  spirit  of  revenue,  was  imprisoned  in 
tiie  Temple,  from  which  he  was  deliver- 
ed by  a  daring  stratagem,  effected  by  the 
French  royalist  party.  He  had  not  been 
many  hours  at  Acre,  when  Providence  af- 
forded him  a  distinguishing  mark  of  favour. 
The  Theseus,  whicn  had  Been  detached  to 
intercept  any  French  vessels  that  might  be 
ftttendioff  on  Buonaparte's  march,  detected 
a  small  flotilla  stealing  under  Mount  Car- 
mel,  and  bad  the  g(Md  fortune  to  make 
prize  of  seven  out  of  nine  of  them.  They 
were  a  convoy  from  Damietta,  bound  for 
Acre,  having  on  board  heavy  cannon,  plat- 
fbrms,  ammunition,  and  other  necessary  ar- 
ticles. These  cannon  and  military  stores, 
destined  to  form  the  siege  of  Acre,  became 
eminently  useful  in  its  defence,  and  the 
consequence  of  their  capture  was  eventual- 
ly decisive  of  the  struggle.  General  Phi- 
fippeaux,  a  French  royalist,  and  officer  of 
engineered  immediately  applied  himself  to 
place  the  cannon  thus  acquired,  to  the 
amount  of  betwixt  thirty  and  forty,  upon 
the  walls  which  they  haa  been  intended  to 
destroy.  This  officer,  who  had  been  Buona- 
parte's school-fellow,  and  the  principal  agent 
m  delivering  Sir  Sidney  Smitn  from  prison, 
Mpsiessed  rare  talents  in  his  profession. 
Thus  strangely  met  under  the  walls  of  Acre, 
an  English  officer,  late  a  prisoner  in  the 
Temple  at  Paria,  and  a  French  colonel  of 
engineers,  with  the  late  general  of  the  Ar- 
my of  Italy,  the  ancient  companion  of  Phi- 
lippeaux,*  and  about  to  become  almoat  the 
personal  enemy  of  Smith. 

On  the  17th  March,  the  French  came  in 
•iffht  of  Acre,  which  is  built  on  a  peninsula 
aovancing  into  the  sea,  and  so  convenient- 

«  Pbilippsanx  dtad  dorlnff  tbs  siegs,  nt  a  Ibver 
fcsonght  on  by  fktigue.  Booaaparts  spoks  of  bim 
wilk  oMieiwpset  than  hs  osoally  ahowsd  to  thoM 
wIm  ImmI  been  suooossful  In  opposiag  blau    Obs 


ly  sitoated  that  veseela  ess  lie  near  the 
snore,  and  annoy  with  their  fire  whatever 
advances  to  assault  the  fortifications.  NoC 
withatanding  the  preaence  of  two  British 
ships  of  war.  and  the  disappointment  con- 
cerning his  battering  cannon,  which  were 
now  pointed  against  him  from  the  rampart*, 
Buonaparte,  with  a  characteristic  persever- 
ance which  on  such  an  occasion  waa  push- 
ed into  obstinacy,  refused  to  abandon  hie 
purpose,  and  proceeded  to  open  trenchee, 
although  the  pins  which  he  had  to  place  in 
them  were  only  twelve  pounders.  The 
point  of  attack  was  a  larffe  tower  which 
predominated  over  the  rest  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. A  mine  at  the  same  time  was  ran 
under  the  extreme  defences. 

By  the  :28th  March  a  breach  waa  effected, 
the  mine  was  sprung,  and  the  Frenchpro- 
ceeded  to  the  assault  upon  that  day.  They 
advanced  at  the  charginff  step  under  a  mur* 
derous  fire  from  tlie  walls,  but  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  a  deep  ditch  betwixt  them 
and  the  tower.  They  crossed  it,  neverthe- 
less, by  help  of  the  scaling-Iaddera  which 
they  carriea  with  them,  and  forced  their 
way  as  far  aa  the  tower,  from  which  it  ie 
said  that  the  defenders,  impressed  by  the 
fate  of  Jaffa,  were  beginning  to  fly.  They 
were  checked  by  the  example  of  Djeszar 
himself,  who  fired  his  own  pistols  at  the 
French,  and  upbraided  the  Moaleros  who 
were  retreating  (rom  the  walls.  The  de- 
fences were  again  manned  >  the  French, 
unable  to  support  the  renewed  fire,  wete 
checked  and  forced  back ;  and  the  Turk* 
falling  upon  them  in  their  retreat  with  se» 
bre  in  hand,  killed  a  number  of  their  beat 
men,  and  Mailly,  who  commanded  the  par- 
tv.  Sorties  were  made  from  the  place  to 
cfestroy  the  French  works:  and  although 
the  cries  with  which  the  Turks  cany  on 
their  military  manoeuvres  gave  the  alarm  to 
the  enemv,  yet,  assisted  by  a  detachment 
of  British  aeamen,  they  did  the  Frenck 
considerable  damage,  reconnoitred  the 
mine  which  they  were  forming  anew,  and 
obtained  the  knowledge  of  its  direction  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  a  counter  mine. 

While  the  strife  waa  thus  fiercely  main- 
tained on  both  sides,  with  mutual  loss  and 
increased  animositv,  the  besiegers  were 
threatened  with  other  dangers.  An  annv. 
of  Moslem  troops  of  various  nations,  but  aU 
actuated  by  the  same  religious  zeal,  had 
formed  themselves  in  the  mountaina  of  Sa- 
maria, and  uniting  with  them  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  now  called 
Naplous,  formed  the  plan  of  attacking  the 
French  army  lying  before  Acre  on  one  side, 
while  Djezzar  and  his  allies  ahould  aaaail 
them  upon  the  other.  Kleber,  with  his  di- 
vision, was  despatched  by  Buonaparte  to 
disperse  thia  assemblage.  But  though  he 
obtained  considerable  advantages  over  de- 
tached parties  of  the  Syrian  army,  their 
strength  was  so  disproportioned,  that  at  last, 
while  he  held  a  pKMition  near  Mount  Ta- 
bor,  with  two  or  three  thousand  men,  he 


■M  might  be,  that  the  nerfe  fiven  to  Fliill»- 
peaox  was  In  aonw  degfes  mbttiaaud  tkvm  Mr 
SidiMy  Smith.  Ths  foniisc  was  a  FVeaehmaOf  and 
dsad— the  htttor  alive,  and  an  Eog lisbman. 
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b/ dbMt  Mb  tiniet  bia  own 
Bot  bis  gvneral-in-ebtef  was  bast- 
•■lag  to  bia  aaaiatance.  Bttonapaite  left 
two  diriaiooa  to  keep  tbe  trancbea  before 
Acre,  and  penetrateH  ioto  the  eooatiy  ia 
three  eoloiniia.  Muimt,  at  tbe  head  of  a 
Ibaithy  occupied. tbe  paaa  called  Jacob's 
Bridge.  Tbe  attack,  made  on  Tarioos 
poiaU,  waa  eveiywbere  aucceasTuI.  Tbe 
camp  of  tbe  Syrian  army  waa  taken  }  their 
defeat,  almoat  their  diapenion,  waa  accoro- 
pliahedy  while  their  acattered  remains  fled 
to  Damaacua.  Bnonaparte  returned,  crown- 
mi  with  laurels,  to  the  aiege  of  Acre. 

Here,  too,  the  arrival  of  thirty  heafy 
piecea  of  cannon  from  Jaffa  aeemed  to 
promiae  that  ancceaa,  which  the  French 
Jiad  aa  vet  been  anable  to  attain.  It  was 
aboot  thn  time  that,  walking  on  the  Moant 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Richard 
Cmar  de  Lion^  Buonaparte  expressed  him- 
aelf  to  Mumt  m  these  terms,  as  he  pointed 
to  St  Jean  D'Acre  :^'*  The  fate  of  tLe  East 
dependa  upon  yonder  petty  .town.  Ita  con- 
quest will  ensure  the  main  object  of  my  ex- 
pedition, and  Damaacua  will  be  the  first 
Ihiit  of  it"*  Thus  it  would  seem,  that 
while  engaged  in  the  enterpriae,  Buonaparte 
held  tbe  aame  language,  which  he  did  many 
yeara  after  ita  failure  wfien  at  St  Helena. 

Reneated  and  deaperate  aaaaulta  proved, 
that  the  eoaacquence  which  he  attached  to 
taking  Acre  waa  aa  mat  aa  his  words  ez- 
presaed.  The  aaaauants  suffered  severely 
OB  these  occasions,  for  they  were  exposed 
to  the  five  of  two  reTelins,  or  external  forti- 
fications, which  had  been  constructed  un- 
der Philippeaux'a  directions,  and  at  tbe 
aame  tioM  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of  the  Brit- 
^lab  shipping.  At  length,  employing  to  the 
iKtermoat  the  heavy  artillei^  now  in  his 
poaaession,  Buonaparte,  in  apite  of  a  bloody 
and  obstinate  eppoaition,  forced  his  way  to 
tbe  disputed  tower,  and  made  a  lodgment 
oo  the  aecond  story.  It  afforded,  bowerer, 
BO  access  to  the  town ;  and  the  troopa  re- 
mained there  as  in  a  €ul  dc  $ae,  the  lodg- 
ment being  covered  Oom  the  English  and 
Turkish  fire  by  a  work  constructed  partly 
of  packa  of  cotton,  partly  of  the  dead  bod- 
^  iea  of  the  slain,  built  up  alons  with  them. 

At  this  critical  moment,  a  fleet,  bearing 
reinforcementa  long  hoped  for  and  much 
needed,  appeared  in  view  of  the  garrison. 
They  contained  Turkish  tro<ms  under  tbe 
command  of  Hassan  Bey.  Yet  near  as 
they  were,  the  danger^was  imminent  that 
Acre  might  be  taken  ere  they  could  Innd. 
To  prevent  such  a  misfortune.  Sir  Sidney 
Smitb  in  person  proceeded  to  the  disputed 
tower,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  British 
aeamen,  armed  with  pikes.  Thoy  united 
themselves  to  a  corpe  of  Brave  Turks,  who 
defended  the  breach  rather  with  heavy 
atones  than  with  other  weapons.  The  heap 
of  ruina  which  divided  tbe  contending  par- 
tiea  aerved  as  a  breast-work  to  both.  The 
nusiles  of  the  muskets  touched  each  oth- 
er, and  the  apear-heada  of  the  standarda 
were  locked  together.  At  this  moment  one 

anieatsd  to  him  by 


of  the  Taifcish  regimenta  of  Haaaan's  ir- 
my,  which  had  by  this  time  landed,  mada 
a  aortic  upon  the  French ;  and  though  they 
were  driven  back,  yet  tlie  diversion  occa- 
sioned the  besiegers  to  be  forced  from 
their  l^gment 

Abandoning  the  ill-omened  tower,  which 
bad  coat  the  oesiegen  so  many  men,  Buon- 
aparte now  turned  hia  efforta  towards  a 
considerable  breach  that  had  been  effected 
in  tbe  curtain,  and  which  promiaed  a  more 
easy  entrance.  It  proved,  indeed,  but  too 
easy ;  for  Djessar  Pacha  oppoaed  to  tbe  aa- 
aault  on  this  occasion  a  new  mode  of  tac- 
tics. Confiding  in  his  superior  numbers, 
he  suffered  the  French,  who  were  com- 
manded by  the  intrepid  General  Lannea,  to 
aurmount  the  breach  without  opoosition,  by 
which  thev  penetrated  into  the  body  of  the . 
place.  Thev  had  no  sooner  entered,  thai^ 
a  numeroua  oodv  of  Turks,  mingled  among 
them  with  loua  shouts :  and  ere  they  had 
time  or  room  to  avail  tnemselves  of  their 
discipline,  brought  them  into  that  state  of 
close  fighting,  where  strength  and  agility 
are  superior  to  eveiy  other  acquirement. 
The  Turks,  wielding  the  sabre  in  one  hand, 
and  the  poniard  in  me  other,  cut  to  pieces 
almoat  all  tbe  French  who  had  entered. 
General  Rambaud  lay  a  headless  corpse  in 
the  breach — Lannea  was  with  dimculty 
brought  off,  severely  wounded.   The  Turks 

Kve  no  quarter }  and  instantly  cutting  the 
ads  off  of  those  whom  they  slew,  car- 
ried them  to  the  Pacha,  who  sat  in  public 
distributing  money  to  those  who  brought 
him  these  oloody  trophies,  which  now  lay 
piled  in  heapa  around  him.  This  was  the 
sixth  assault  upon  t)iese  tottering  and  blood- 
stained ramparta.  '*  Victory,"  said  Napole- 
on, "  is  to  the  most  persevering  -,**  and  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Kleber,  he  reaolved 
upon  another  and  yet  more  desperate  attack. 
On  the  21  St  May  the  final  effort  wss  madte. 
The  attack  of  the  morning  failed,  and  Colo- 
nel Veneux  renewed  it  at  midday.  "  Be 
assured,"  said  he  to  Buonaparte,  "Acre 
shall  be  yours  to-night,  or  Veneux  will  die 
on  the  breach."  He  kept  his  word  at  the 
cost  of  his  life.  Bon  waa  also  slain,  whose 
division  had  been  tbe  executioners  of  the 
garrison  of  Jaffa.  The  French  now  retreat  - 
ed,  dispirited,  and  despairing  of  ^cceas. 
The  contest  had  been  carried  on  at  half  a 
mufket  ahot  distance  *,  and  the  bodiea  of 
the  dead  lying  around,  putrified  under  the 
burning  sun,  and  spread  diaeaae  among  the 
survivon.  An  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
liah  a  suspension  of  arms  for  removing  this 
horrible  annoyance.  Miot  aays  that  the 
Pacha  returned  no  answer  to  the  proposal 
of  the  French.  According  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  official  reports,  the  armistice  for 
thia  humane  purpose  was  actualljjr  agreed 
on,  but  broken  off^by  the  French  firing  upon 
those  who  were  enga^d  in  the  melancholy 
office,  and  then  rushing  on  to  make  their 
laat  unauccessfttl  charae  and  assault  upon 
the  breach.  This  would  have  been  a  crime 
ao  uaelesa,  and  would  have  tended  ao  maeh 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  French  them- 
aelvea,  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
i  some  misttndoiBtaading  had  oce«rred^  antt 
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that  the  iaterrnpttoa  wu  aader  a  wrong 
conception  of  the  porpoae  of  the  woriung 

This  IB  the  more  probable,  aa  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  reporta  the  circumatanco,  wa« 
not  at  thia  time  diapoaed  to  pat  the  beat 
comtniction  on  any  action  of  Buonaparte'a, 
who,  on  the  other  nand,  resarded  the  Brit- 
ifh  aeam^  with  pecaltar  dialike,  and  eren 
mali^ity.  The  caaae  of  peraonal  qnarrel 
betwut  them  waa  rather  aingular. 

Buonaparte  had  addreaaed  the  aabjecta 
of  Achmet  Djessar'a  pachalik,  in  terma  in- 
viting them  to  revolt,  and  j<Aa  the  French  j 
yet  waa  mnoh  offended  when,  imitating  hia 
own  policy,  the  Pacha  ana  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  eauaed  iettera  to  be  aent  into  hia 
camp  before  Acre,  urging  hia  aoldiera  to 
motuiT  and  deaertion.  Sir  Sidney  aiao 
publiaiied  a  nroclamation  to  the  Dmaea, 
and  other  intaabitanta  of  the  countrv.  call- 
ing on  them  to  truat  the  faith  of  a  Chriat- 
ian  knight,  rather  than  that  of  an  unprin- 
cipled lenegado.  Nettled  at  theae  inaulta, 
Buonaparte  declared  that  the  En^iah  com- 
modore waa  mad;  and,  according  to  hia 
account,  Sir  Sidney  replied  by  aending  him 
n  challenge.  The  French  general  acorn- 
fully  refuaed  thia  inviution,  unleaa  the 
ehallenger  would  bring  Marlborough  to 
meet  him,  but  offered  to  aend  one  of  hia 
gtenadiera  to  indulge  the  Engliahman'a  de- 
aire  of  aingle  combat  The  good  taate  of 
the  challenge  may  be  doubted,  if  indeed 
eoeh  waa  ever  aent  |  but  the  acorn  of  the 
reply  ought  to  have  been  mitigated,  con- 
aldering  it  waa  addreaaed  to  one,  in  conae- 
quence  of  whoae  dauntleaa  and  determined 
oppoaitiin  Buonaparte'a  favourite  object 
had  failed,  and  who  waa  preaentl^  to  com- 
pel him  for  the  firat  time  to  an  ingloriooa 
letreat. 

Another  calumny,  circulated  by  Buona- 
parte agaioat  the  Efnmiah  commodore,  waa, 
that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  endeavoured  to  ex- 
poae  hia  French  priaonera  to  the  infection  of 
the  plague,  by  placing  them  in  veaaela  where 
that  dreadlbl  cont^ion  prevailed.  Thia 
charge  bad  no  other  foundation,  than  in  Buo- 
nuparte'a  wiah,  by  apieading  aoch  a  acan- 
da],  to  break  off  all  communication  between 
tbe  comoMidore  and  the  diacontented  of  hia 
own  army.  After  the  heat  excited  by  their 
angry  colliaion  had  long  aubaided,  it  ia 
amuaing  to  find  Napoleon,  when  in  the  isl- 
and of  Saint  Helena,  declaring,  that  hia 
(minion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  vraa  altered  for 
tne  better,  aince  he  bad  become  acquainted 
with  the  rest  of  hia  countrymen,  and  that 
he  now  considered  him  aa  a  worthy  aoit  of 
man— for  an  Enfflishman. 

The  aiege  of  Acre  had  now  continued  aiz* 
ty  daya  ainoe  the  opening  of  the  trendiea. 
Tbe  beaiegera  had  marched  no  leaa  than 
eight  timea  to  the  aaaault,  while  eleven  dea- 
porate  salliea  were  evidence  of  the  obatina- 
CT  of  the  defence.  Several  of  the  beat 
fVenbh  generala  were  killed;  among  the 
f<aat  Caffarelli,*  for  whom  Buonaparte  had 


*€MlkrslN  was  shot  in  the  elbow,  and  died  of 
tlia  ampniaiien  of  the  ttab»   Be  hail  bsfoie  lost 


particular  esteem ;  and  the  army  waa  great- 
ly reduced  by  the  aword  and  the  pugve. 
which  rased  at  once  among  their  oevoteil 
bands.  Retreat  became  inevitable.  Tet 
Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  give  it  auch  a 
colouring  aa  might  make  the  meaaure  aeem 
voluntary.  Sometimea  he  announced  that 
his  purpose  of  soing  to  Acre  wai  sufficient* 
iy  accompliahed  when  he  had  battered  down 
the  palace  of  the  Pacha;  at  other  timea  ha 
affirmed  he  had  left  the  whole  town  a  heap 
of  ruina  :  and  finally,  he  informed  the  Di* 
rectory  that  he  could  eaaily  have  taken  the 
place,  but  the  plague  being  raging  withhl 
ita  walla,  and  it  being  impoaaible  to  prevent 
the  troopafirom  aeising  on  infected  clothea 
for  part  of  their  booty,  he  had  rather  decline 
the  capture  of  Acre,  than  run  the  riak  of  in* 
trodttcinff  this  horrid  malady  among  his  aol- 
diera. What  hia  real  feelings  must  havQ 
been,  while  covering  hia  chagrin  with  such 
flimi^  pretezta,  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  following  frank  avowal  to  hia  attendant* 
in  Saint  Helena.  Speaking  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  moat  important  affaire  on  the 
the  moat  trivial,  he  remarks,  that  the  mia- 
take  of  the-captain  of  a  frigate,  who  bne 
away,  instead  of  forcing  hia  paasage  to  tiie 
place  of  hia  deatination,  had  prevented  the 
mce  of  the  worid  from  being  totally  chang- 
ed. "Acre,"  he  said,  "would  otherwiM 
have  been  taken — the  French  army  would 
have  flown  to  Damaacua  and  Aleppo—in  a 
twinkKuff  of  an  eye  they  would  have  been 
on  the  Euphratea— the  Sjffian  Chriatiaaa 
#ould  have  joined  u»— the  Druses,  the  Ar* 
meniana  would  have  united  with  us.''— 
Some  one  replied,  "  we  might  have  been 
reinforced  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men."—-"  Say  six  hundred  thousand," 
said  the  Emperor;  "who  can  calculate  the 
amount  T  I  would  have  reached  Conatanti- 
nople  and  the  Indiea — I  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  worid."* 


hff,  whieh  iodncsd  the  Fraich  soldlen,  who  dii- 
liied  bim  sa  one  of  the  prlneipnl  oootrivars  of  the 
Ecyptian  expedition,  to  my,  when  tbey  anw  him 
bobbto  put, "  He,  at  least,  need  care  little  aboot 
the  matter — he  is  rare  to  bare  ant  foot  in  Franee.*' 
He  had  aoino  days  delirium  before  he  died  ;  but 
Coast  Laa  Cases  reports,  that  whenever  Boona- 
parte  waa  annouooed,  his  presenee— nay,hls  name 
alone  seemed  to  enre  the  wandering  of  the  pa- 
tient's spirit,  and  that  this  phenomenon  was  lO- 
newod  so  often  aa  the  General  made  htm  a  vtail. 

•Laa  Caaea*  Jonmal  de  la  Vie  Privde,  ice,  da 
Napoleon,  torn.  I.  partie  aeoonde,  p.  384.  The  sz- 
traTagance  of  Napoleon's  plan  onaToidably  ra> 
minda  na  of  the  TanitT  of  httman  wbbea.  The 
canse  to  whieh  he  aacnbea  it  ia  the  mittak*  of  a 
captain  of  a  frifatn,  who,  inatead  of  forcing  his 
way  to  Acre,  against  the  oppoattioo  of  two  ahi|M 
of  the  Use,  waa  nnlbfftnnatelf  taken  by  them.  This 
is  a  oiodsof  ssasoning  whien  Napoleon  was  very 
ready  to  adopt.  The  miaoarrlage  oCkia  plans  was 
aeUom  hnpoted  by  him  to  the  sueoessfiii  wiadom 
or  valour  of  an  enemy,  hat  to  some  accidental  eir- 
eosBstanoe,  or  blunder,  whichjleranMd  the  achsms 
which  moat  otherwise  have  been  InlkUibleb  Sooae 
of  hia  best  fsoerals  wen  of  a  diflbtent  opinion,  and 
eonsidersd  the  rashnssa  of  the  attack  nwm  Acfe« 
as  inTolriof  the  esitafarty  of  failuie.  Kkher  is 
reported  to  have  said,  thai  the  Torfcs  dsfeaded 
themeelves  with  thsrtaU  of  Christians,  and  tfaM 
ths  Frenoh  aftuekad  like  Turks. 
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\  aemdtUd  <^tke  Charge.^  Frtnck  Army  rt'trUtr  CmrQ  im  iht  14U  Jtmt.-^ 
KUrotptet  t^  what  had  laken  fla/c%  in  Vffr  amd  Ltmer  Egf/pi  dmrinf  ki»  Abttme^, 


NofoUom.  aemtiUed  qftke  Ck 

KUrotptet^  whtU  had  laken  ^ ^, ^,  _ 

^hewrnomqfMnrad  Btjf, -^iBfiOO  Ttwka  oeatn  Abonkir^AUaekMd  and  d^fbaUd 
te  BMOMparto— T^Aif  VUiaqf  UntinaUt  NapoUan*9  Career  in  E% 
SUMaHoH  there  qfUr  that  BatUe,^Admiral  €fantheaemr  reteivee  i 


^for  Season  the  iSd  Auguet,  Naaoteon  ewtbarke  far  fVanee,  leamng  KUber  and 
Menanlknt  and  eetond  tn  Command  ^  the  Armtff^Arriaee  in  Ajaeaio,  in  Careiea, 
antheiOth'Septmnber,  and  lande  at  FV^ue,  in  France,  an  the  9th  October, 

*Vnm  ratra«t  from  before  Acre  wu  eoeduct-  |  this  reasoning  is  demoMtmbte ;  bat  Baona- 
ed  with  equal  skill  and  secrecj,  though 


Buonaparte  was  compelled  to  leave  behind 
hia  heftvy  cannon,  which  he  either  buried 
or  threw  into  the  «ea.  But  by  a  rumour 
which  long  prevailed  in  the  French  army, 
be.waa  alleged  to  have  taken  a  far  more  ex- 
traordinanr  measure  of  preparation  for  re- 
treat, 1^  oestroying  with  opium  the  sick-in 
the  hoapitalsy  who  could  not  march  along 
with  the  army. 

This  transaction  is  said  to  have  taken 
pUce  under  the  following  circumstances. 
T%e  aiege  of  Acre  being  raised  on  the  iOth 

Sf  May  1799,  the  French  armv  retreated  to 
aifa,  where  their  military  hospitals  had 
been  established  during  the  siege.  Upon 
the  f7th,  Buonaparte  was  under  the  neces- 
aity  of  continuinff  his  retreat,  and  in  the 
meantime  such  of  the  patients  as  were  con- 
valescent were  sent  forward  on  the  road  to 
Egypt,  under  the  necessanr  precautions  for 
theicL safety.  There  remained  an  indefinite 
■umber,  readiing  at  the  mreatest  computa- 
tion to  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty,  but  slaud 
by  Buonaparte  himself  to  be  only  seven, 
whose  condition  was  desperate.  Their  dis- 
ease was  the  plague,  ana  to  carry  them  on- 
ward, aeemed  to  threaten  the  army  with  in- 
fection ;  while  to  leave  them  behind,  was 
ahandoning  them  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
Turks,  by  whom  all  straggleri  and  prisoners 
were  emelly  murdered,  often  with  protract- 
ed torture.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Buonaparte  submitted  to  Desgonettes.  chief 
of  tlie  medical  staff,  the  propriety  of  ending 
the  victims'  misery  by  a  dose  of  opium. 


*  Miot  givcf  a  mcUncfibly,  but  too  true  s  pio- 
tare,of  ths  iodifToronee  wiih  which  loldiera,  whea 
on  a.  cetrast,  rogsni  the  auflbriufs  of  Ummw  whoas 
■trsncUa  (loss  not  eiuble  them  to  keep  np  with  tlN 
mareh.    He  detcribos  a  mao,  affoetMl  by  the  fear 


of  beins  left  to  the  cruelties  of  the  Turks,  match- 

t  hia  knansack.  and  stof  svring  af\er  tlie  col- 

ninii  to  which  lio  heiungvil,  wliile  hi*  g^lAsed  eye, 


The  physician  answered,  with  the  heroiaoi 
belonging  to  his  profession,  that  hi<  art 
taught  him  how  to  cure  men,  not  how  to  kill 
them. 

The  proposal  waa  agreeable  to  Boona- 
parte'a  principles,  who,  advocating  the  le- 
Mity  of  suicide,  naturally  might  believe, 
that  if  a  man  has  a  right  to  relieve  himself 
of  iptolerable  evils  by  depriving  himself  of 
life,  a  general  or  a  monarch  may  deal  forth 
that  measure  to  his  soldiers  or  subjects, 
which  he  would  think  it  advisable  to  act 
upon  in  his  own  case.  It  wss  consistent, 
also,  with  his  character,  rather  to  look  at 
results  than  at  the  measures  which  wore  to 
produce  them,  and  to  consider  in  many  ca- 
sea  the  end  aa  an  excuse  for  tlie  means.  "  I 
would  have  desired  such  a  relief  for  myself 
in  the  same  circumstances,''  he  said  to  Mr. 

K3d  ZiJ^c^n^l^."^T!tn^^i\  ->»"  ^  conU«rtabI.n„«i.„aaiii^W^y-«  hii 
tL^V^u^L  !^  Vi^^r  ^1  "  l5  *'*'^"  exertion.,  and,  above alirtoieniain  fa  good 
fvepect  to  bis  own  son."     The  fallacy  of  J  health.  , 


parte  wss  saved  from  aotingon  it  by  the  re* 
j  sistance  of  Desgenettes..  A  rear-guard  waa 
left  to  protect  these  unhsppy  men  j  and  the 
English  foood  some  of  them  alive,  who,  if 
Desffenefetes  had  been  more  compliant, 
would  have  been  poisoned  by  their  i^jrsi- 
cisn.  If  Buonaparte  was  guilty  of  entertainiof 
such  a  purpose,  whether  entertained  froaa 
indifference  to  human  life,  or  from  wild  alid 
misdirected  ideas  of  humanity,  he  met  aa 
appropriate  punishment  in  the  seneral  be* 
lieif  which  long  subsisted,  that  the  deed  had 
been  actually  carried  iato  execution,  not  ta 
the  persons  of  a  few  expiring  wretches  only, 
but  upon  several  hundred  men.  Miot  saya 
the  report  was  current  in  tlie  French  srmy, 
—Sir  Uobert  Wilson  found  it  credited  among 
their  officers,  when  they  became  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners,^snd  Count  Lss  Cases  ad* 
mits  it  wss  seneraUy  belie vrtd  by  the  sol- 
diers. But  tnoogh  popular  credulity  eacer- 
Iv  receives  whatever  stories  are  marked  by 
the  horrible  and  wonderful,  history,  on  the 
contrary,  demands  direct  evidence,  and  the 
existence  of  powerful  motives,  for  whales^ 
er  is  beyond  tlie  ordinary  bounds  of  credi- 
bility. The  poisoning  of  five  or  six  hundred 
men  is  neither  easily  managed  nor  easilv 
concealed;  and  why  shoufd  the  French 
leader  have  had  recourse  to  it,  since,  Uk« 
many  a  retreating  general  before  him,  ha 
had  only  to  leave  the  patients  fbr  whom  ha 
had  not  the  means  of  transportation  f  To 
poison  the  sick  and  helpless,  most  have  de- 
stroyed his  interest  with  the  remainder  of 
his  soldiers ;  whereas,  to  have  left  them  to 
their  fate,  was  s  matter  too  customary,  and 
too  much  considered  as  a  point  of  neceasi- 
ty,  to  create  any  discontent*  among  tboaa 


oiieettain  mocioo,  and  atumblinf  poco,  exelted  the 
fvnt  of  somr,  and  tlie  ridicule  at  othara.  **Hia 
account  it  made  up,"  aaid  one  of  hia  oomradea,  ss 
lio  reeled  about  amungiit  tliem  like  a  drunkaid. 
*'  Ho  will  not  Rtake  a  lonf  march  of  it,'*  aald  an- 
other. And  when.  aOer  more  than  one  fail  he  at 
Wigth  heeame  unable  to  tiae,  the  observation,  that 
'*  ho  had  taken  up  his  quarters,*'  waa  all  the  mesa 
which  it  waa  thought  nscsaaary  tcrnake.  It  ia  in 
thcae  cases,  as  Miot  juatly  obaerves,  that  indilBw^ 
ence  and  aelfiahneaa  beoono  snivsnal }  and  hs  that 
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whoM  interest,  u  well  u  that  of  their  gen- 
eral, consisted  in  moving  on  as  &st  as  pos* 
■ibie.  Anin,  had  sach  a  horrible  exp«di- 
eat  been  Bad  recourse  to.  it  could  not  nave 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  would  not  have  failed  to  give  the  hor- 
rid fact  pnhlicity,  were  it  onl/  to  retaliate 
npon  Buonaparte  for  the  scandalous  accusa- 
tions which  he  had  circulated  against  the 
English.  But  though  he  mentions  various 
complainta  which  the  prisoners  made 
a^nst  their  general,  and  though  he  states 
himself  to  have  found  seven  men  alive  in 
the  hospitalfl  at  Jaffa,  (being  apparently  the 
Teiy  persons  whom  it  had  been  proposed  to 
despatch  by  opium,)  he  says  not  a  word  of 
what  he  would  doubtless  have  tol^  not  un- 
willingly, had  there  been  ground  for  believ- 
ing it.  Neither,  among  the  numerous  per- 
aons  to  whom  the  troth  must  be^nown,  has 
any  one  come  forward  aince  Buonaparte's 
fail,  who  could  give  the  leo&t  evidence  to 
Wtbenticate  the  report  otherwise  than  as 
«  mmoar,  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  unjus- 
tifiable proposal  which  nad  indeed  been 
made  by  Buonaparte  tQ  Desgenettes,  but 
Vever  acted  upon.  The  same  patient  and 
impartial   investigatii>ii,  therefore,   which 
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npels  OS  to  record  that  the  massacre  of 
the  Turkiah  prisoners  in  cold  blood  is  fully 
proved,  induces  us  to  declare,  that  the  poi- 
■oning  of  the  sick  at  Jaffa  has  been  affirmed 
without  sefficient  evidence. 

Buonaparte  oontinued  his  retreat  from 
STiia,  annoyed  by  the  natives,  who  baiass- 
M  his  march,  and  retaliating  the  injnriea 
which  he  received,  br  plundering  and  burn- 
i«g  the  villages  which  lay  in  the  coarse  of 
Ilia  mareh.  lie  left  Jaffa  on  the  t8th  May, 
nad  upon  the  14Ui  June  re-entered  Cairo, 
with  «  reputation  not  ao  much  increased  by 
the  viotorr  at  Mount  Tabor,  as  diminished 
and  sallied  for  the  time  by  the  retreat  from 
Acre. 

Lower  Elmt,  during  the  absence  of  Buo- 
naparte, had  remained  undisturbed,  unless 
by  partial  insurreetioos.  In  one  of  these 
OB  impostor  penoaated  that  mysterious  in- 
dividual, the  Imaum  Mohadi,  of  whom  the 
CMentala  believe  that  he  is  not  dead,  but  is 
destined  to  return  end  combat  Antichrist, 
before  the  consummation  of  all  things  takes 
place.  This  pretender  U>  supernatunl  pow- 
•r,  as  well  as  others  who  plaeed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  insurrections  without  such 
high  nretensions,  was  completely  defeated } 
aad  toe  French  showed  the  greatest  sever- 
ity in  punishing  their  Rlllowers,  aad  the 
country  which  had  ftiraished  them  with 
partisans. 

In  Upper  Egjrpt  there  had  been  more  ob- 
stinate contention.  Morad  Bey,  already 
BMntioned  as  the  ablest  chief  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, had  maintained  himself  in  that  ooun- 
tnr  with  a  degree  of  boldness  and  sagacity, 
which  gave  the  French  much  trouble.  His 
fllae  force  of  oavalry  enabled  him  to  advance 
or  retreat  at  pleasare,  and  hia  perfect  ac- 
^naintaooe  with  the  country  added  maeh 
to  his  advantage. 

Desssiz.  sent  against  Murad  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Pyramids,  had  again  defeated  the 
Mameloka  chief  at  SedinaB,  wheiy  wae 


onoe  more  made  evident  the  superiority  df 
European  discipline  over  the  valour  of  the 
irregular  cavaliy  of  the  East.  Still  the  de- 
struction of  the  enterprising  Bey  was  far 
from  complete.  Reinforced  by  a  body  of 
cavalry,  Dessaiz,  in  the  month  of  Decern 
her  1798,  again  attacked  him,  and,  after  a 
number  of  encounters,  terminating  general- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  the  French,  the  re* 
maining.MameiuKes,  with  their  allies  the 
Arabs,  were  at  length  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Desert.  Esypt  seemed  en- 
tirely at  the  command  of  ue  French ;  and 
Cosseir,  a  sea'port  on  the  Red  Sea,^  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  a  flotilla,  fitted 
out  to  command  that  gulf. 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  Buonaparte's 
return  from  Syria,  this  flattering  sUte  of 
tranquillity  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
disturbed.  Murad  Bey,  re-entering  Upper 
Egypt  with  his  Mamelukes  and  allies,  de* 
scended  the  Nile  in  two  bodies,  one  oocu* 

J>ying  each  bank  of  the  river.  Ibrahim  Bey. 
brmerly  his  partner  in  the  ^vernment  oiT 
Egypt,  made  a  corresponding  movement 
towards  the  frontiers  or  Svria,  as  if  to  com* 
municate  with  the  right-hand  division  of 
Murad's  army.    La  G.-ange  was  despatched 


a^inst  the  Mamelukes  who  occupied  the 
nght  bank,  while  Muret  marehea  against 
thdke  who,  under  the  Bey  himself,  were 
descending  the  Nile.  The  Freach  were 
entertained  at  the  idea  of  the  two  MoROa, 
as  they  termed  them,  from  the  aimiiari^ 
of  their  names,  meeting  and  encoonieriog 
each  other ;  but  the  Mameluke  Murad  re- 
treaud  before  Lt  Beau  Sabmu^-^tkc  hand* 
some  swordsnan— ef  the  French  army. 

Meantime  the  caose  of  this  iacursiQii 
was  explained  by  the  appearance  of  a  Turk- 
ish fleet  off  Alexandria,  who  disembarked 
eighteen  thousand  men  at  Abookir.  Thia 
Tarkish  army  possessed  themselvee  of  the 
fort,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  themselves^ 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  ftfamelukes, 
according  to  the  plan  which  had  previons 
U  been  atyaated  for  expelling  the  French 
from  Egypt.  This  news  reached  Buona' 
parte  aear  the  Pyramids,  to  which  he  had 
advanoed,  in  order  to  enrire  the  destrac* 
tion  of  Murad  Bey.  The  arrival  of  tha 
Tarks  instantly  recalled  him  to  AlexanJria. 
whence  he  marched  to  Aboukir  to  repel 
the  invaders.  He  joined  his  aimy,  whieh 
had  assembled  frem  all  points  within  a  abort 
distance  of  the  Turkish  camp,  and  was  em- 
,>loyed  late  in  the  night  making  prepaia- 
tiona  for  the  battle  on  the  next  RKrniin^ 
Muret  was  alone  with  Buonaparte,  when 
the  last  suddenly  made  the  oracular  deola* 
ration,  "  Go  how  it  will,  this  battle  will  da* 
cide  the  fate  of  the  world." 

"  The  fate  of  thia  army,  at  least,"  replied 
Murat,  who  did  not  conprehend  Boona- 
parte's  secret  meaaing.  "Bat  the  Tatfca 
are  without  horse,  and  if  ever  inlkatry  vfere 
charged  to  the  teeth  by  eavalij,  they  shall 
be  so  charged  te-morrew  by  mine." 

Napoleon's  meaning^  however,  referred 
not  to  Esypt  alone,  but  to  Europe ;  to  whieh 
he  probably  already  meditated  an  unexpect- 
ed return,  which  must  have  been  prevented 
had  he  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  most 
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.eoBptota  trianpli  over  the  Taiks. 
iMTiBg  hi*  Eorptiui  tnpj,  a  dabiou  itep 
at  bmty  woald  HftTe  been  altogetlier  inde- 
feiMible  bed  there  renaiiMd  an  enemj  in 
tbcU  front. 

Neit  morning,  being  the  SMi  JoljF,  Boo- 
naparte  commenced  an  attack  on  the  ad- 
vanced poeta  of  the  enemj,  and  aocceeded 
4n  driving  them  in  npon  the  main  bodjr, 
which  was  commanded  by  Seid  Maatapha 
Pacha.  In  their  firat  attack,  the  French 
were  eminently  aacceaaful,  and  panned 
the  fugitive  Turka  to  their  entrcncnmenta, 
doing  great  eieention.  But  when  the  bat- 
teriea  opened  upon  them  from  the  trenehea, 
while  tbej  were  at  the  aame  time  eipoted 
to  the  fln  from  the  gnn-boats  in  the  bay, 
their  impetuMity  waa  checked,  and  the 
Tnrfca  aulying  out  upon  them  with  their 
mnaketa  afong  at  tiieir  backs,  made  racfa 
havoc  among  the  French  with  their  labrea, 
poniarda,  and  piatola,  aa  compelled  them  to 
retreat  in  their  torn.  The  advantage  waa 
loat  by  the  easemeat  of  the  baibariana  to 
noweti  themaeivea  of  the  heada  of  their 
alien  enemiea,  for  which  they  receive  a 
certain  reward.  They  threw  themaelvet 
eonftiaedly  oat  of  the  entrenchmenta  to  ob- 
tain theae  bloody  teatimoniali,  and  were  in 
..conatderable  ditorder,  -when  the  French 
mddealy  rallied,  charged  them  with  great 
flinr,  drove-  them  back  into  the  woika,  and 
•caled  the  ramparta  along  with  them. 

Mnrtt  had  made  good  bit  promiae  of  the 
preceding  evening,  and  had  been  ever  in 
the  ftont  of  the  battle.  When  the  French 
had-«annoanted  the  entrenchmenta,  he 
formed  a  odamn  which  faverted  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Turka,  and  preiaing  them  with 
the  bayonet,  threw  them  into  utter  and  in- 
extricable conAiaion.  Fired  upon  and  at- 
tacked on  eveij  point,  they  became,  inatead 
of  an  army,  a  confuaed  fanble,  who,  in  the 
iBwetttoeitv  of  animal  terror,  threw  them- 
aeivea by  oondreda  and  by  thooaanda  into 
the  aea,  which  at  onee  aeemed  covered  with 
tnibana.  It  waa  no  longer  a  battle,  hot  a 
maaaacre ;  and  it  waa  only  when  wearied 
with  alanghter  that  quarter  waa  given  to 
about  aix  thousand  men— the  reat  of  the 
Turkiah  army,  originally  eonsisting  of  eigh- 
town  thooaand,  periaheo  on  the  field  or  in 
the  waves.  Mustapba  Pacha  was  taken, 
ud  oarried  in  triumph  before  Buonaparte. 
The  hanghty  Turk  had  not  loat  hia  pride 
with  hia  fortonen.  *<I  will  take  care  to 
Inform  the  Sultan/'  said  the  victor,  mean- 
ing to  be  conrteooa,  "  of  the  eoonge  you 
diaplayed  in  thia  batae.  though  it  has  been 
yoor  mishap  to  lose  it" 

''  Then  may'st  save  thyself  the  trouble," 
nnaweied  the  prisoner  haughtily }  "  my  maa- 
t»r  knows  me  better  than  thou  eanat." 

Buonaparte  returned  in  triumph  to  Cairo 
CA4he  9Ui  August ;  having,  however,  aa  he 
continued  to  represent  himself  friendly  to 
the  Porte,  previously  aet  on  foot  a  negotia- 
tion for  uberation  of  the  Turkiah  pr.son- 
•n. 

Thia  splendid  and  most  decisive  victoiy 
cf  Abookir  concluded  Napoleon'a  career  in 
the  East  It  was  impenoasly  necessary, 
•re  he  oonld  have  ventored  to  quit  the  com- 


of  hia  army,  with  the  hope  of  prc- 
aerving his  credit  with  the  public:  and  it 
enabled  him  to  plesd  that  he  left  E^ypt  for 
the  time  in  absolute  security. 

His  military  views  had  indeed  been  uni* 
formly  aoccessfnl:  and  Egypt  was  under 
the  dominion  of  France  aa  completely  an 
the  sword  could  subject  it.  For  two  yearn 
afterwards,  like  the  strong  man  in  the  para- 
ble, they  kept  the  house  which  they  had 
won,  until  tnere  came  in  a  stronoer,  by 
whom  they  were  finally  and  forcibly  ez* 
polled. 

But  though  the  victory  over  the  lYitkn 
afforded  the  French  for  the  time  ondislnrlv 
ed  possession  of  Egypt,  the  situation  of 
Buonaparte  no  longer  permitted  him  those 
brilliant  and  immense  prospectf,  in  which 
his  imagination  loved  to  iniunnte.  Hie 
troops  were  considerably  weakened*  and 
the  miaearriagp  at  Acre  dwelt  on  the  reooi* 
lection  of  the  an*  rivora.  The  march  vpoit 
Conetantinople  waa  now  an  impossibili^, 
that  to  India  an  empty  dream.  Te  estab* 
liah  a  French  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which 
Buonaparte  aometimes  talked,  and  to  re- 
store tne  Indian  traffic  to  the  aborea  of  tha 
Red  Sea,  thua  sapping  the  aources  of  British 
prosperity  in  India,  waa  a  work  for  the  tima 
of  peace,  when  the  necessary  commuaieo^ 
tion  waa  not  impeded  by  the  naval  superiori- 
ty of  England.  The  French  Genera!  had  ee- 
tablfaihea,  indeed,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  % 
but  what  commerce  could  take  place  firom 
a  doaely  blockaded  hariMor  f  Indeed,  even 
in  a  more  propitious  seaaon,  the  establialH 
ment  of  a  pacific  colony  wss  no  tssk  for 
the  ardent  and  wariike  Nq>oleon,  who,  al- 
though hia  active  spirit  was  prompt  in  strike 
ing  out  commercial  achemea,  waa  not  poe- 
sessed  of  the  patience  or  ateadiness  neces- 
sary to  carry  tnem  toaucceas.  It  follows, 
that  if  he  remained  in  Egypt,  his  raaldence 
there  moat  have  resembled  the  situation  of 
a  governor  in  a  large  city,  threatened  in- 
deed, but  aa  yet  in  no  danger  of  being  be* 
sieged,  where  the  only  fome  which  esn  be 
acooired  ia  that  due  to  prudent  and  patient 
vigilance.  This  would  be  apoat  which  no 
youna  or  ambitiooa  aoldier  would  eovet, 
providing- he  had  the  choice  of  being  engag* 
ed  in  more  nctive  service.  On  Um  other 
hand,  from  eventa  which  we  riiall  endear- 
to  trace  in  the  nezt  chapter^  thera 
a  scene  of  ambition  in 


which  permitted  an  almost  boundless  extent 
of  hopes  ond  wishes.  Thus  Napoleon  hod 
the  choice  either  of  becoming  a  candidate 
for  one  of  the  greateat  prisea  which  the 
world  afforded^^e  supreme  authority  in 
that  fine  country— or  or  remaining  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  defenaive  army  in  Egypt,  wait- 
the  arrival  of  some  new  invaders— Eagw 
,  Rnssians,  or  Turks,  to  dispute  his  con* 
<]|oest  with  him.  Had  he  choaen  thia  latter 
line  of  conduct,  be  micht  have  aoon  found 
'  of  Mofei 
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himself  the  vassal  of  Moreau,  or  acme  other 
military  adventurer,  (perhaps  from  his  own 
Italian  army,)  who.  venturing  on  thecoorse 
(Vom  which  he  had  himself  withdrawn,  had 
attained  to  tiie  government  of  France,  and 
might  soon  have  been  issuing  orders  flrom 
the  Lqxeabourg  or  the  Tuiltoriea  to  Oeo- 
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«nl  Baobapwta,  in  the  ttjto  of  a  soTftreiga 
lo  bit  labjeq^ 

Then  nnained  to  be  Mparited  thoM 
•troiig  ties,  which  were  formed  betwixt 
Napolsoa  and  the  army  which  he  had  to 
ofteo  led  to  victofy,  aad  who  anqueftiooa- 
bly  thought  he  had  caat  hta  lot  to  Utc  or 
die  with  them.  Bui  aadoubtedly  he  might 
palliato  hia  departure  by  the  conaideration, 
that  he  left  them  ▼ictoriont  over  their 
boaatfol  enemy,  and  without  the  chance  of 
being  speedily  summoned  to  the  field  $  and 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  supposing^  as  has 
been  alleged,  that  anything  like  fear  had 
an  influence  in  inducing  Napoleon's  deser- 
tion,  as  it  haa  been^  termed,  of  his  army. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  g^we  him  credit  for  the 
aheoluto  and  pure  desire  of  serving  and  saT- 
lag  France,  which  is  claimed  by  his  more 
devoted  adnerenta,  as  the  sole  motive  of 
his  return  to  Europe ;  but  we  hnre  no  doubt 
that  Bome  feelim  of  this  kind-*to  which, 
aa  we  are  powerful  in  deceiving  ourselves, 
be  himaelr  might  sfford  more  weight  than 
tbey  deservet^mingled  with  his  more  self- 
ish hopes,  and  that  he  took  this  important 
■top  with  the  desire  of  serving  his  country, 
aa  well  aa  of  advancing  his  own  interest. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  wel- 
fare even  of  the  Egyptian  army^  as  well  as 
hia  own  ambitious  views,  rec^uired  that  he 
should  tiy  his  fortane  at  Pans.  If  be  did 
aot  personally  exert  himself  there,  it  seem- 
ed oighly  probable  some  revolution  might 
take  place,  in  which  one  of  the  eoBsequeu' 
ces  akisht  be.  that  the  victors  of  Eovpt,  de< 
aerted  by  their  countiyiaea,  ahoaldoe  com* 
polled  to  lay  dowa  their  arms. 

The  eircniDstsaces  ia  which  Buoaaparte's 
leaolutioa  is  said  to  have  origiaated,  as  re- 
lated bj  hiamelf,  were  singularly  fbrtnitoua. 
Some  intercourse  took  place  with  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  in  eoaaequenee  of  his  sending 
the  wounded  Turks  on  board,  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  bj  way  of  taunting  tlie  French  gen- 
•rai  with  the  aneceases  of  the  Russians  in 
Italy,  sent  him  a  set  of  newspapers  contain- 
ing an  account  of  Snwarrow  s  victories,  and 
a  osplorable  view  of  tbe*French  aflairs  on 
the  contiaeat.  If  we  may  trust  other  au- 
Iboritieai  however,  to  be  quoted  ia  their 
proper  pUoe,  be  already  kaew  the  state  of 
aflairs,  boUi  ia  Italy  aad  Fraace,  b^  his 
own  secret  correspondence  with  Pans,  in- 
formiag  him  not  oal^  of  the  military  re- 
verses whicb  the  armies  of  the  latter  coua- 
tcy  bad  austaiaed,  but  of  the  stote  of  par- 
ties, and  of  the  public  mind,— intelligenoe 
af  greater  utility  and  accuracy  than  could 
have  been  communicated  by  the  EngUab 
newspapem. 

Howsoever  his  informatioB  was  derived, 
Buoasparte  lost  no  time  ia  acting  upon  it, 
with  all  the  secrecy  which  a  matter  of  such 
importance  required.  Admiral  Ganthe- 
*  aume,  who  bad  been  with  the  army  ever 
aiace  the  destructioa  of  the  fleet,  received 
the  Oeaeral'a  orders  to  make  ready  for  sea, 
with  all  possible  despateh,  two  frigatea 
Ibea  lyiag  ia  the  harbour  of  Alexaadria. 

Meaatime,  determiaed 
•radit  withtbi    * 
dueaof  what 


m  HM  narDour  oi  Aiesaaona. 
e,  determiaed  to  preserve  Jiia 
I  the  lastitute,  aad  to  briag  «vi. 
bat  be  bad  done  for  the  cawtft 


of  scieace,  Buoasparte  commanded  Mob* 
g^,  who  is  said  to  have  suggested  tiia  espe* 
dition,  and  the  accomplisned  Denon,  who 
became  its  historian,  with  Beitbollet.  to 
prepare  to  accompany  him  to  Alexanorla. 
Of  militaiy  chiefs,  be  selected  the  gener- 
als Berthier.  Morat,  Lannes,  Marmont, 
Dessaix,  Anoreossi,  snd  Beesieres,  the  best 
and  most  attached  of  his  officers.  He  left 
Cairo  as  soon  as  he  beard  the  frigates  were 
ready  and  the  .sea  opeo,  makiag  a  viait  to 
the  Delta  the  pretoit  of  bis  tour.  Xleber 
aad  Menou,  whom  he  meant  to  leave  first 
and  second  in  command,  were  appointed  to 
meet  him  at  Alexandria.  But  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  latter  only. 

Kieber,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  a  maa 
of  considerable  parts,  was  mucn  displeased 
at  the  hasty  and  disordered  manner  in  whicli 
the  command  of  an  important  province,  aad 
a  diminished  army,  were  thrust  upoo  nim^ 
and  remonstrated,  in  a  letter  to  tboDiree- 
tory^  upon  the  several  pointa  of  the  pnUto 
service,  which,  by  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, Buonaparte  bod  neglected  or  en- 
dansered.  Napoleon  ailerwards  laboured 
hard  to  answer  the  accusations  which  thesa 
remonstrances  implied,  and  to  prove,  that, 
in  leavina  the  Egyptian  army,  he  had  no  iiU 
tention  of  abandoning  it }  on  the  contrary, 
that  be  intended  either  to  retam  in  person, 
or  to  send  powerful  succours.  He  blamed 
Gantbeaume,  at  a  later  period,  for  not  bav^ 
ing  made  his  way  from  Toulqn  to  Alexan* 
dna,  with  reinforcements  and  snppliea. 
But  Buonaparte,  alow  to  se«  what  contra- 
dicted a  favourite  project,  could  never  ba 
made  to  believe,  unless  whan  in  the  verj 
act  of  experiencing  it,  that  the  superiori^ 
of  the  British  naval  power  depends  iqioa 
circumstances  totally  diffbrent  from  thoea 
which  can  be  removed  by  equal  courage,  or 
even  equal  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
naval  officers,  and  that  until  it  be  removed, 
it  will  be  at  great  baaard  that  France  shall 
ever  attempt  to  retain  a  province  ao  diatant 
as  Egypt. 

Napoleon  left  behind  him  a  short  procla- 
mation, apprising  the  army  that  news  of 
importance  from  France  bad  recalled  him 
to  Europe,  but  that  tbey  should  soon  bear 
tidiags  of  him.  He  exhorted  them  ia  the 
meaatime  to  have  coafideace  ia  their  aaw 
conunander,  who  possessed,  he  said,  kla 
good  opinion,  and  tnat  of  the  governmant, 
and  in  these  terms  he  bade  them  farewelL 
Two  frigates.  La  Muiron,  and  I^a  Carere, 
being  rMdy  for  sea,  the  Geaersl  emberked- 
from  an  uiureqnented  part  of  the  beach  oa 
the  SSd  Aqgust.  Menou,  who  had  met  him 
there,  came  to  Deaoa  aad  others,  who  had 
atteaded  the  rendeavoua  without  kaowiag 
exactly  ito  purpose,  as  they  were  gaaiag  ia 
surprise  at  the  uansual  ai|pit  of  two  Fraaeh 
frigates  reedy  to  put  to  sea,  and  iaformad 
them  with  luntetioo  that  Baoaaparto  waited 
for  them.  Tbey  followed  asia  a  dream  | 
but  Denon  bad  already  eecared  that  maaa 
of  measureaieats,  diawiags,  maauscriplSy 
aad  objects  of  aatiqaariaa  aad  aeieatiAc  cu- 
riosity, which  afterwarda  eaabled  him  to 
ipleto  Uie  spleadid  woA,  which  mom 
taias  the  oaly  penaaaeat  or  osefalfhuJi 
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of  the  menonble  eipedition  to  Egrpt. 
Ere  the  fri|S»tM  were  far  from  Uad,  tkey 
weit)  reconaoitre^S  by  an  EngUek  eonrette, 
B  circumsteiice  which  eeeroea  of  •▼il  aa- 
T.  Booneparte  aaenred  his  compaBioiw, 
nie  usual  alluaions  to  his  own  destiny. 
<*•  We  will  arrive  safe/'  he  said ;  **  Fortune 
wyi  neverabandon  os^-we  will  arrive  safe 
In  despite  of  the  enemT." 

To  avoid  the  English  cruisers,  the  ves- 
•els  coasted  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  the 
wind  was  so  contrary,  that  they  made  hut 
an  hundred  leagues  in  twentv  days.  During 
this  time  Buonaparte  stoibed  alternately 
the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  more  solicitous, 
It  seemed,  about  the  bistorr  of  the  coun- 
Irlea  which  he  had  left  behind,  than  the 
part  which  he  was  to  play  in  that  to  which 
ne  was  hastening.  At  length  they  ventured 
to  staad  northward,  and  on  the  SOth  Sep- 
tember, they  entered  by  singular  chsnce, 
tile  port  of  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  and  BuonS' 
parte  found  himself  near  his  native  city.* 
Ob  the  7th  October,  they  again  put  to  sea, 
but,  upoB  approaching  the  French  coast, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
«f  a  squadron  of  English  men'ONwar.  The 
-^    '    )  would  have  tacke,d  about,  to  retutn 


*  The  natiTW  cams  off  in  Dumbera  to  see  their 
lllustrioui  ooimtryman,  bui  m  he  does  not  appear 
to  havB  landod,  hiii  tran«ieiit  praaenoe  in  the  hiir- 
boor  formsd  no  ezeeption  to  what  U  Mid  in  p.  900, 
ef  his  not  ssvisitiaf  bia  own  eooatry. 


to  Coniea.  "  To  do  so,"  said  Baonspaita. 
"  would  be  to  take  the  road  to  England— I 
am  seeking  that  to  France."  He  probably 
meant  that  the  manoBuvre  would  attract  tba 
attentioB  of  the  English.  They  kept  oB 
their  course ;  but  the  peril  of  being  captar* 
ed  seemed  so  imminent,  that,  though  still 
several  leagues  from  the  shore,  Gantheanme 
proposed  to  man  his  long-boat,  in  order 
that  the  General  might  attempt  his  escape 
in  her.  Buonaparte  observed,  that  that 
raeaaure  might  be  deferred  till  the  case 
was  more  desperate. 

At  length,  they  passed,  unsuspected  sad 
unouestioued,  through  the  hostile  squadroOy 
ana  on  the  9th  October,  at  ten  in  the  mom* 
ing,  he  on  whose  fate  the  world  ao  long 
seemed  to  depend,  landed  at  St.  Rapheaa. 
near  Frejoa.  He  hud  departed  at  the  heaa 
of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  a  victorious  army, 
on  an  expedition  designed  to  Uter  th^  des- 
tinies of  the  most  ancient  nationa  of  the 
world.  The  result  had  been  fkr  from  coo^ 
mensuraie  to  the  means  emploved— The 
fleet  had  periahed— the  army  waa  blockaded 
in  a  distant  province,  when  their  hrms  wers 
most  necesnery  at  home.  He  returned 
clandestinely,  and  almost  alone ;  yet  Provi* 
dence  desiffiied  that,  in  this  apparentty  de- 
serted condition,  he  should  be  the  instrv 
ment  of  more  extensive  and  more  astoa* 
ishing  changes,  than  the  efforts  of  tna 
greatest  conquerors  had  ever  before  beea 
able  to  e^ect  upon  the  eivilised  world. 


OHAP.  ZZZZEZ. 

JMro^fd  qr  FkMie  JBetate  tine*  ih*  deparlw  i^  NapoUmfor  Egyft.^tm>9^wi  and 
C&niimdcfawitMeria9td,^SHxmrt9fTuHn.^Exvuinon  q^  Ms  Pope.-'The  Nuh 
pMam  deelm  War  ogainH  Franct^^e  KHfeaUd^^nd  th*  Fnnek  tnter  Adplei,— 
'^fnS^^.'^^f^  «x*j«<«d  6|f  the  Direetory^foHievloHy  im  thHr  Neg^HaHom 
wOk  Ifts  UmUd  SifOf  itf  Amtriem^Art  tmsuccesi^l.  and  ttsir  sAoms  fMdtfmhlU, 
^BMma  eomm  forward  in  tkt  general  Cmue^Her  Strength  and  JtesMcress.^ 
AsecTfcs  qf  the  French  in  Italy,  and  an  the  Rhine. ^Ineurrectione  in  Belgium  and 
Ifoliand  againtt  the  Freneh.^ Anglo- Ruteian  ExpediHon  eent  to  HolUmd.^The 
ChouanM  again  in  the  JUld.-^Great  and  univereal  l/npopittaHtf  qf  the  Direttorg.'-^ 
BtaU  ^PaHiee  in  Franee.^Law  of  Hoetagee.-^Abbe  Sieyee  beeomee  oneqf  the  Di- 
reetary^HU  CharaeUr  and  Otnine.^Deeeription  of  the  Conetitution  propooed  Ay 
him  for  Ike  Year  Three.^Dueoe,  Oohier,  and  Motaina.  also  introdvtedinto  the  SHree* 
toiy.— Fomtfjf  •/  JV<^polaoa  sirtes  to  keep  him  in  the  ReeoUettton  qf  the  People, 
-•^FkooaraMe  Change  in  the  French  Affaire.^ HoUand  evaeuaUd  6y  the  Anglo- 
XasNoii  Arm^.^Koreahow  d^eaUd  bjf  Jfasfcna— and  amoarrow  retreate  before 
Leeowrbe,  . 


Whiit  NawrfeoB  accepted  what  was  to  be 
eoBsiderea  as  a  doom  of  honourable  ben- 
ishaient,  la  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
aspedilioa,  he  answered  to  those  friends 
who  advised  him  rather  to  stay  and  assert 
a  pre-eminent  station  in  the  government  at 
home, "  that  the  flvit  waa  not'  ripe,"  The 
aeventeen  months,  or  thereaboute,  of  his 
absenee,  had  done  much  to  complete  the 
maturity  which  was  formerly  imperfect. 
The  FtaBch  govemvient  had  ceased  to  be 
invariaMy  victorious,  and  at  times  had  suf- 
fered iBtennl  ehanoM,  which,  instead  of 
MslAing  the  natioBal  confidence,  had  only 
Maced  atfeaeral  eipeetaiion  of  some  far- 
tbar  and  daeiaiw  ravol«tion..that  should 


for  ever  overthrow  the  Directorial  system. 
When  Buonaparte  sailed  for  Eg^t,  he 
left  France  at  peace  with  Austria,  and 
those-  negotiations  proceeding  at  Radstadt, 
which  no  one  then  doubted  would  settle  on 
a  pacific  footing  the  alfairs  of  Germany. 
England  alone  remained  hostile  to  Prance  j 
but  the  former  being  victorious  on  the  seSi 
and  the  latter  upon  the  land,  it  seemed  it 
if  the  war' must  languish  and  die  of  itself  un- 
less there  had  been  a  third  dement,  of 
which  the  rivals  might  hav^  dinuted  the 
possession.  But  though  th^  iBteresto  of 
France,  aa  well  as  of  humanity,  peremptori- 

K  demanded  peace,  her  rulers,  Ibeling  that 
it  own  tottering  cooditioB  would  be  rett- 
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derrd  •till  more  precftrioui  by  the  dislMind- 
iog  their  numerous  armiea,  resolved  to  con- 
tinae  the  war  ia  a  new  quarter. 

Under  the  most  flimsy  and  injortous  pre- 
texto,  they  attacked  the  neutral  sUtes  of 
Switserland.  so  eminent  for  their  modera- 
tion.^ and  the  French  troops,  levied  in  the 
name  of  Freedom,  were  sent  to  assail  that 
eonntry  which  had  been  so  long  bar  moon- 
tain  Tortresa.  The  ancient  valour  of  the 
Switsers  was  unable  to  defend  them 
against  the  new  discoveries  in  the  art  of 
war,  by  which  the  strongest  defiles  can  be 
turned,  and  therefore  renidered  indefensible. 
Tfaev  foiwfat  with  their  ancient  courage,, 
parUcularly  the  natives  of  the  mountain 
cantons,  and  only  save  way  before  numbers 
and  discipline.  But  these  gallant  moun- 
taineers sacrificed  more  than  thrice  their 
own  amount,  ere  they  fell  in  their  ranks,  as 
became .  the  countrymen  of  William  Tell. 
The  French  affected  to  give  the  Swiss  a 
constitution  on  the  model  of  their  own,  but 
this  was  a  mere  farce.  The  arsenals,  for- 
tresses, and  treasures  of  the  cantons,  were 
seized  without  scruple  or  apology,  and  the 
Swiss  were  treated  in  all  respects  like  a 
conquered  nation.  The  fate  of  this  ancient 
and  unoffending  people  excited  deep  and 
general  fear  and  detestation,  and  tended 
more  perhaps  tlian  any  other  event,  to  raise 
the  animosity  of  Europe  in  seneral  against 
France,  as  a  country  which  nad  now  plain- 
ly shown,  that  her  ambition  could  be  bound- 
ed by  no  consideration  of  justice  or  inter- 
national law. 

The  Kins  of  Sardinia,  who  had  first  ae- 
knowledned  the  superiority  of  Buonaparte, 
and  purcnased  his  existence  as  a  contment- 
al  sovereign,  by  surrendering  all  hisfortres- 
aes  to  France,  and  permitting  her  troops  to 
match  tbroupi  his  country  as  their  own,  had 
•urely  some  claim  to  forbearance ;  but  now 
without  even  a  pretext  for  such  violence, 
the  French  eeixed  upon  Turin,  the  capiul 
of  this  their  vassal  monarch,  and  upon  all 
his  continental  dominions,  sending  him  and 
his  family  to  the  ialand  of  Sardinia. 

Another  victim  there  was  of  the  French 
maping  ambition,  in  whose  fate  the  Catho- 
ue  world  was  deeply  interested.  We  have 
aeen  alreadv,  th%t  Baonaparte,  though  he 
deapoiled  tne  Pope  of  power  and  treasure, 
Judged  it  more  prudent  to  permit  him  to 
Bubaist  aa  a  petty  prince,  than  by  depriving 
him  of  all  temporal  authority,  to  drive  him 
to  desperation,  and  oblige  him  to  use 
against  the.  Republic  those  spiritual  weap- 
ona,  to  which  the  public  opinion  of  Catho- 
lic conntries  atiU  assumed  strength.  But 
the  Directory  were  or  a  different  opinion ; 
and  though  the  Pope  had  submitted  paa- 
aively  to  «v«rT  demand  which  had  been 
made  by  the  French  ambassador,  however 
inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  Tolentino. 
the  Directory,  with  the  ususl  policy  of 
their  nation,  privatelv  encouraged  a  party  in 
Rome  whicn  desirea  a  revolution.  These 
eoBspiratwB  aroae  in  arm^  and,  when  dis- 
persed by  the  guards,  fled  towards  the  ho- 
tal  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  then  the  ambassa- 
dbrof  the  French  to  th«  Pope.  In  the 
which  ensued,  the  ambassador  waa 


insulted,  his  life  endansered,  and  General 
Duphot  actually  killed  ov  his  side.  Thia 
outrage  of  course  sealea  the  fall  of  the 
Pope,  which  had  probably  lon^  been  deter- 
mined on.  ExpcMled  from  bis  dommions, 
the  a|[ed  Pius  VI.  retired  to  Sienna,  mora 
the  object  of  respect  and  veneration  in  his 
condition  of  a-  dethroned  exile,  than  when 
holding  the  semblance  of  anthoriiy  by  per- 
mission of  France.  In  place  of  the  Pon- 
tiff's government  arose  the  shadow  of  a 
mighty  name,  llie  Roman  Republic.  But 
the  Gauls  were  in  possession  of  the  C^ti- 
tol,  nor  did  the  ancient  recollections,  con- 
nected with  the  title  of  the  new  common- 
wealth, procure  for  the  Romans  more  inde- 
pendent authority  than  was  possessed  by  ' 
any  of  the  other  ephemeral  republican  gov- 
ernments. 

In  the  fall  of  the  Pope,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Roman  territories  by  a  French 
army,  the  King  of  Naples  saw  the  nation 
whom  he  feared  and  hated,  and  by  whom 
he  knew  he  was  considered  as  a  desirable 
subject  of  plunder,  approach  his  frontiers, 
and  become  his  neiffiibours.  War  he  per- 
ceived was  unavoid{a>le ;  and  he  formed  the 
resolution  to  be  the  first  in  declaring  it. 
The  victory  of  Nelson,  and  the  interest 
which  that  distinguished  hero  acquired  at 
what  misht  be  called  a  female  court,  with 
the  laurels  of  the  Nile  fresh  upon  his  brow, 
confirmed  the  Neapolitan  government  in 
the  resolution.  Mack,  an  Austrian  gener- 
al, who  had  got  the  reputation  of  a  great 
tactician  and  a  gallant  soldier,  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  to  discipline  and  command 
the  Neapolitan  army.  Nelson's  falcon  eye 
measured  the  man's  worth  at  once.  "  Gen- 
eral Mack,"  said  be,  "  cannot  move  with- 
out five  carriages— I  have  formed  my  opin- 
ion— ^I  heartily  prev  I  may  be  mistaken.'' 
He  was  not  mistaken.  The  Neapolitan 
army  marched  to  Rome,  was  encountered 
by  the  French,  fought  just  long  enough  to 
lose  about  forty  men,  then  fled,  abandoning 
guns,  baggage,  arms,  and  everything  be- 
sides. ''The  Neapolitan  officers  did  not 
lose  much  honour/'  said  Nelson,  **  for  God 
knows  thev  had  little  to  lose— but  they  lost 
what  they  nad."  The  prescient  eye,  which 
was  as  accurate  by  land  as  by  sea,  had  also 
foreseen  the  instant  advance  of  the  French 
to  Naples.  It  took  place  aecordiaglyr  but 
not  unresisted.  The  naked  rabble,  called 
Laxxareni,  showed  the  most  desperate  cour- 
age. Thev  attacked  the  French  ere  they 
came  to  the  city ;  and  notwithstanding  a 
murderous  defeat,  they  held  out  NafdesTor 
two  days  with  their  irregular  musketry  only, 
against  regular  forces  amply  supplied  with 
artillery.  Wha^can  we  say  of  a  country, 
where  the  rabble  are  courageous  and  the 
Moldiers  cowards  ?  what,  unless  that  the 
higher  classes,  from  whom  the  officers  are 
chosen,  must  be  the  parties  to  be  censur- 
ed. 

The  royal  family  fled  to  Sicily ;  and  ia 
Naples  a  new  clasaical«eounding  govern- 
ment waa  created  at  the  command  of  tbt 
French  general, — ^The  Parthenopean  Re* 
public.  The  French  were  now  possesseil 
of  all  Italy,  excepting  Tuscany^  and  thai 
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wai  eMnpted  finm  tiMir  aatboritjr  in  mmm 
only,  and  not  in  effsct 

Toe  Fmach  people,  notwitlMteadiBg  the 
meceei  oftheae  MTeral  undertaking,  were 
■oC  deoelred  or  flattered  bj  tbem  m  a  de- 
grae  e<pial  to  what  probablj  their  nilera  ei- 
pected.  Their  vanitT  waa  alarmed  at  the 
JBeanneaa  of  the  motiTet  which  the  Dtrect- 
oty  exhibited  on  almoat  every  occasion. 
Even  the  danling  pride  of  con<|nett  was 
■allied  bj  the  mercenanr  Tiewa  with  which 
war  waa  nndertafcen.  On  one  occaaion  the 
▼eil  waa  raiaed,  and  all  Frenchmen  who  had 
leeliaga  of  decency,  not  to  tay  of  probity  or 
boBonr,  femaining,  matt  have  held  them- 
eelvea  diagraced  by  the  venal  character  of 
their  government. 

Some  ditpntea  exiiting  between  France 
■ad  the  United  Statet  of  America,  com- 
miaalonera  were  aent  by  the  latter  country 
to  Paria.  to  endeavour  to  restore  a  eood  an- 
dentanoing.  They  were  not  publicly  ac- 
knowledged bv  France  in  the  character  of 
nmbaiaaaora ;  bot  were  distinctly  given  to 
anderatand,  that  they  could  onlv  be  permit- 
ted to  treat,  on  condition  that  the  States  of 
America  shoald  lend  to  the  Republic  the 
aom  of  a  million  sterling ;  to  which  was  ad- 
ded, the  onblnshing  demand  of  fifty  thou- 
■ana  pounds,  as  a  douceur,  for  the  private 
pocket  of  the  Directors.  The  astonishment 
of  the  envoys  waa  extreme  at  this  curious 
diplomatic  proposal,  and  they  could  hardly 
credit  their  ears  when  they  heard  it  repeat- 
edly and  grossly  urged.  "  The  essential 
-part  of  the  treaty,"  said  one  of  the  French 
agents,  "  is,  ii  foul  tU  Vargent-^l  faui 
bHtueovqp  d*argent ;"  and  to  render  the  mat- 
ter palatable,  he  told  the  Americana  of  oth- 
er coontriea  which  had  paid  large  sums  to 
obteia  peace,  and  reminded  them  of  the  ir- 
resistible power  of  France.  The  Transat- 
lantic republicans,  unmoved  bv  these  argu- 
ments, stoutly  answered,  "  That  it  belong- 
ed only  to  petty  states  to  purchase  inde- 
pendence by  payment  of  tribute — that 
America  was  willing  and  able  to  protect 
heraelf  by  arms,  and  would  not  purchase 
with  money  what  she  possessed  by  her 
powerful  means  of  self-defence.''  They 
added,  "  that  they  had  no  power  whatever 
to  enter  into  any  engagements  concerning 
c  loan." 

The  agents  of  France  lowered  their  tone 
ao  far  aa  to  aay,  that  if  the  commissioners 
would  pay  aomething  in  the  way  of  fees, 
the^  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Paris, 
whilat  one  of  their  number  retamed  to 
America  to  obtain  instructions  from  their 
government  ^  but  not  even  to  that  modifi- 
cation of  bribery  would  the  Americans  lis- 
ten. They  would  not,  according  to  the 
espreaslon  used  in  incendiary  lettera, "  put 
five  pounds  in  a  cerUin  place."  The  treaty 
became  public,  to  the  scandal  alike  of 
France  and  of  Europe,  which  joined  in  re- 
garding a  government  that  made  war  on 
Inch  Mae  principles,  as  stending,  in  com- 
parison to  those  who  warred  in  the  spirit 
of  conquest,  in  the  relation  of  footpaoa  to 
hiriiwaymen.  The  only  attempt  made  by 
Talleyrand  towards  explanation  of  this  sin- 
gular tranaaction,  waa  a  ahuffling  denial  of 


the  fact,  which  he  strengthened  by  aa  in- 
ainaation,  that  the  atatement  of  the  Ameri* 
can  envoya  was  a  weak  invention,  aoggeated 
to  them  by  the  Engliah. 

Not  to  multiply  instancea,'  the  rapacit) 
and  domineering  insolence  with  which  the 
Directory  conducted  themselves  towarda 
the  new  republics,  who  were  ,^t  every  mo- 
meat  made  aensibie  of  their  total  depend- 
ence on  the  Great  Nation— the  mereileaa 
exactiooa  which  they  impoaed,  together 
with  .the  rapacious  peculations  of  many  of 
their  generals  and  ligento,  made  them  lose 
interest  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  acquire 
territory.  Their  fair  pretexts  of  extending 
freedom,  and  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment, to  states  which  had  been  oppress- 
ed by  the  old  feudal  inatitutions,  were  now 
valued  at  no  mora  than  their  worth  ^  and  it 
was  seen,  that  the  only  equality  which  re- 
publican France  extended  to  the  conquered 
countriea,  was  to  render  all  classes  alike 
degraded  and  impoverished.  Thus,  the  suc- 
cesses which  we  have  hastily  enumerated 
rather  endangered  than  aOrengthened  the 
empire  of  France,  as  they  rendered  her 
ambition  the  object  of  fear  and  suspicion  to 
all  Europe.  The  Catholic  nations  beheld 
the  degradation  of  the  supreme  PontiflT  with 
abhorrence— every  king  in  Europe  feared 
a  similar  fate  witii  tlie  sovereigns  of  Sardi- 
nia and  Naples — and,  after  the  fate  of  Swit- 
serland,  no  people  could  rely  upon  a  peace- 
ful, onofiending,  and  strictly  neutral  char- 
acter, as  ground  suflicient  to  exempt  them 
from  French  aggression.  Thus  a  general 
dread  and  dislike  prepared  for  a  new  coali- 
tion against  France,  in  which  Russia,  for 
the  first  time,  was  to  become  an  active  co- 
operator. 

The  troops  of  this  poweifbl  empire  were^ 
eminently  qualified  for  encountering  with' 
the  French :  for,  added  to  their  hanuhood, 
courage,  and  discipline,  they  had  a  national 
character— a  distinction  less  known  to  the 
Germans,  whose  subdivision  into  different 
states,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  has  in 
some  depee  diminished  their  natoral  spirit 
of  patriotism.  Accustomed  also  to  wsrfare 
on  a  great  scale,  snd  to  encounter  such  an 
enemy  as  the  Turk,  the  Russians,  while 
they  understood  the  modern  system  of  tac- 
tics, were  leas  servilely  bigoted  to  it  than 
the  Austriana.  Tlieir  ideas  more  readily 
went  back  to  the  natoral  and  primitive  char- 
acter of  war,  and  they  were  better  prepared 
either  to  depart  from  strict  technical  rules 
themselves,  or  to  see  them  departed  from, 
and  calculate  the  reaulte.  These  new  ene- 
mies of  France,  moreover,  were  full  of  con- 
fidence in  their  own  character,  and  un- 
checked in  their  military  enthusiasm  by  the 
I'requent  recollections  of  defeat,  which' 
clouded  the  spirit  of  the  Austrians.  Above 
all,  the  Russians  had  the  advantage  of lieing 
commanded  by  Suwarrow,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  his  time,  who,  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  profound  military  sagaci- 
ty, assumed  the  external  appearance  of  fk- 
natical  enthusiasm,  aa  in  aociety  he  often 
concealed  his  perfect  knowledge  of  good 
breeding  under  the  show  of  extrava<|ant  uuf- 
foonerv.  Theae  peculiarities,  whicii  would 
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Aot  htYe  raeceeded  with  •  Frenpb  or  Eng- 
lish aitDj,  gained  for  him  an  unbounded 
confidence  among  his  countrymen,  who 
considered  bit  eccentric  conduct,  ToUowed, 
ts  it  almost  alwaya  was,  by  brilliant  auc- 
ce»,  aa  the  reault  of  aomething  which  ap- 
proached to  inspiration. 

The  united  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
chiefly  under  the  command  of  this  singular 
character,  succeeded,  in  a  long  train  of 
bloody  battles,  to  retake  and  re-occupr 
those  States  in  the  north  of  Italy,  which 
had  been  conquered  in  Buonaparte's  first 
campaigns.  It  was  in  Tain  that  Nf  acdonald, 
whose  name  stood  as  high  amohg  the  Re- 
publican generals,  as  his  character  for  hon- 
our and  rectitude  among  French  statesmen, 
marched  from  Naples,  traversing  the  whole 
length  of  Italy,  to  arrest  the  tictortous  prog- 
ress of  the  allies.  After  a  train  of  stubborn 
fig[hting,  it  was  only  by  displaying  great 
military  talent  that  he  could  extricate  the 
remains  of  his  army.  At  leuffth  the  deci- 
aire  and  desperate  battle  of  Nori  seemed 
to  exclude  the  French  from  the  possession 
of  tliose  fair  Italian  proTinces,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  sucn  expense  of  life. 

On  the  Rhine,  though  oer  defeats  were 
not  of  such  s  decided  character,  France  al- 
so lost  reputation  and  territory.  Jourdan 
proved  no  match  for  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who,  having  no  lonser  Buonaparte  to  eh- 
counter,  asserted  his  former  superiority 
over  inrerior  French  generals.  His  Royal 
Highness  finally  compelled  the  French  to 
recross  the  Rhine,  while  the  Austrian  sen- 
erals  Bellei^arde  and  Hotse,  supported  by  a 
Russian  division  under  Korsakow,  advanc- 
ed to  the  line  of  the  lammat,  near  Zurich, 
and  waited  the  junction  of  Suwarrpw  to 
occupy  Switxerland,  and  even  to  menace 
France,  who,  in  a  great  measure  despoiled 
of  her  foreign  conquests,  had  now  reason 
to  apprehend  the  invasion  of  her  own  ter- 
ritory. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  French  interest 
neemed  equally  insecure «  Insurrections 
bad  already  taken  place  in  what  thejr  called 
Belgium,  and  it  seemed  that  the  natives  of 
these  populous  districU  desired  but  oppor- 
tonity  and  encouragemont  for  a  general  re- 
TolL  Holland,  through  all  its  provinces, 
was  equally  disaffected)  and  the  reporti 
fh>m  that  country  encouraged  England  to 
nend  to  the  coast  an  expedition,  consisting 
of  British  and  Russian  forces,  to  which  two 
dirisions  of  the  Dutch  fleet  delivered  up 
their  vessels,  hoistins  at  the  same  time  the 
colours  of  the  Stadtholder.  Here  was  an- 
other risk  of  an  imminent  and  pr6ssiag  de- 
•eriptioh,  which  menaced  Franco  and  its 
Directorial  government. 

It  remains  to  be  added  to  the  tale  of  these 
foreign  calamities,  that  the  Chouans,  or 
Royalists  of  Bretagne,  were  again  in  the 
field  with  a  number  of  bands,  amountiuff,  it 
is  said,  to  forty  thousand  men  in  all.  They 
had  gained  several  successes,  and^  though 
falling  short  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
Vendeans,  and  baring  no  general  equal  in 
talenU  to  Cbarette,  were  nevertheless  |wf- 
llciently  brave  and  well  commanded,  to  be- 
come extremely  formidable,  and  threaten  a 


renewal  of  all  the  erils  whiohAad  been  "Do* 
casioned  by  the  former  civil  war. 

Amidst  these  lowering  appearaneea,  the 
dislike  and  disrespect  with  which  the  Di- 
rectors were  regarded,  occasioned  their  be- 
ing loaded  with  every  species  of  accoaatioii 
by  the  public  It  was  not  forgotten  that  it 
was  the  jealousy  of  Barras,  Reubel,  and  the 
other  Directors,  which  had  baniahed  from 
France  the  most  successful  of  her  generals, 
at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army^  who  were 
now  needed  to  defend  the  provinces  which 
their  valour  had  gained.  The  battle  of 
Abookir,  while  it  annihilated  their  fleet,  had 
insulated  the  land  forces,  who,  now  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  their  mother 
country,  and  shut  up  in  an  insalubrious  pro- 
vince, daily  wasted  in  encounters  with  the 
barbarous  tribes  that  valour,  and  those  lives, 
which,  haxarded  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
might  have  restored  vietory  to  their  stand- 
aRM. 

To  these  upbraiding  complaints,  and  gon« 
oral  accusations  of  incapacity,  as  well  aa 
of  peculation,  the  Directora  had  little  tp 
answer.  What  was  a  still  greater  deficien- 
cy, they  had  no  party  to  appeal  to,  by  whom 
tneir  cause,  right  or  wrong,  mi^t  have 
been  advocatea  with  the  stanch  sidherence 
of  partisans.  They  had  undergone,  as  we 
shsll  presently  show,  various  changes  in 
their  own  body,  but  without  any  alteration 
in  their  principles  of  administration,  which 
still  rested  on  the  principle  of  Ba»euU,  or 
see-saw,*  as  it  ia  called  in  English ;  the  at- 
tempt, in  short,  to  govern  two  contending 
factions  in  the  state,  by  balancing  the  one 
against  the  other,  witnont  adhering  to  ei- 
ther. In  consequence  of  this  mean  and 
temporizing  policy,  which  is  always  that  of 
weak  minoB,  the  measures  of  the  sovera- 
ment  were  considered,  not  with  reference 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state,  but  as 
they  should  have  effect  upon  one  or  other 
of  the  partiea  by  which  it  was  divided.  It . 
followed  also,  that  having  no  certain  path 
and  plan,  but  regulating  their  movements 
upon  the  wish  to  maintain  an  eauality  be- 
tween the  factions,  in  order  that  tney  misht 
preserve  their  authority  over  both,  the  Di- 
rectors had  no  personal  followers  or  sup- 
porters, save  that  most  sordid  class,  who 
regulate  their  politics  on  their  interest,  snd 
who,  though  fsithful  adherents  of  every  set- 
tled administration,  perceive,  by  instinctive 
sagacity,  the  moment  that  their  patrons  are 
about  to  lose  their  offices,  and  desert  their 
cause  on  such  occasions  with  all  conven- 
ient speed. 

Yet  the  Directors,  had  they  been  men  of 
talent,  integrity,  and  character— above  all, 
had  thoy  been  united  among  themselves, 
snd  agreed  on  one  steady  course  of  policy, 
might  have^  governed  France  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. Tne  great  body  of  the  nation  wem 
exhausted  by  Uie  previous  fury  of  the  revo- 


■  The  term,  It  is  acareoly  neeotsary  to  say,  is 
dsrived  from  the  childish  aaussmeat,  whsis  two 
h^rs  swinff  at  ths  0|»pQaite  sods  of  a  plaak.  aov- 
inf  up  and  down,  in  what  Dr.  Johosoa  sails  *  a 
iproeaUoa  moiioa,"  whils  a  third  uichfai, 
Bod  on  ths  esqtBB  of  ssoiioB,  rsgulatss  tbsit 
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IntiMuy  BMfWBMtt,  had  mifp9A  foil  wiA 
politics,  and  wore  much  diapot^d  to  ait 
down  ooateotod  aader  any  ffoveinment 
which  promiaodDrotectioa  for  life  and  prop* 
erfjr.  fivea  the  netiona  had  loat  their  ener- 
gy. Thoea  who  incltned  to  a  monarchical 
form,  wore  many  of  thorn  become  indMer- 


ent  by  whom  the  aceptre  waa  wielded,  pro- 
Tiding  that  apeeioa  or  goTemmeot,  suppoa- 
ed  by  them  moat  aoitablo  to  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  French,  should  be  again 
adopted.  Mafty  who  were  of  this  opinion 
aaw  great  objection  to  the  reatoration  of  the 
BoQibona,  for  fear  that  along  with  their  right 
might  revive  all  thoae  oppreaaive  feudal 

-claims  which  the  RevoUuon  had  swept 
away,  as  well  as  the  pretensions  of  the  em- 
igrants to  resume  their  property.  Those 
who  entortaindU  such  sentiments  were  call- 
ed ModerSt,  The  ancient  blood-red  Jaeo- 
btea  ooold  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  na- 
tion had  had  a  surfeit  of  blood,  and  all  par- 
ties looked  back  with  disgust  on  the  days 
of  Robespierre.  But  there  existed  a  kind 
of  white  Jacobioa ;  men  who  were  desirous 
to  retain  a  large  proportion  of  democratical 
principle  in  Uie  constitution,  either  that 

-  they  might  not  renounce  the  classical  name 
of  a  Republic,  or  because  the?  confided  in 
their  own  talente,  to  "  wield  at  will  the 
fierce  democracy  ^**  or  because  they  really 
believed  that  a  potent  infusion  of  such  a 
apirit  in  the  forms  of  government,  was  ne- 

g  cessary  for  the  preservation  of  liberty.  This 
party  was  greatly  inferior  in  numbecs  to  the 
others;  and  they  had  lost  their  authority 
over  the  populace,  bv  means  of  which  they 
had  achieved  such  cnangoa  during  the  early 
periods  of  the  Revolution.  But  they  were 
bold,  enterprising,  active ;  and  their  chiefs, 
aaauming  at  first  tJie  name  of  the  Pantheon, 
afterwarda  of  the  Manege  Club,  fomed  a 
party  in  the  state,  which,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  leaders,  gave  great  subject  of  joal- 
oosv  to  the  Directorj^. 

The  rapacity  and  insolent  bearing  of  the 
French  government  having,  as  we  have 
seen,  provoked  a  new  war  with  Austria  and 
Russia,  the  means  to  which  the  Directors 
had  recourse  for  maintaining.it  were  a  forced 
loan  imposed  on  the  wealthy,  which  gave 
alarm  to  property,  and  a  conscription  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  which  was  al  ike 
distressing  to  poor  and  rich.  Both  measures 
had  been  submitted  to  during  the  Reign  of. 
Terror ;  but  then  a  murmur  cost  the  corn- 
plainer  his  head.  The  Directory  had  no 
such  fummary  mode  of  aettling  grievances. 
These  two  last  inflictions  greatly  inflamed 
the  public  discontent.  To  meet  the  gener- 
al tendency  to  insurrection,  they  had  re- 
course to  a  measure  eoually  harsh  and  un- 
popolai-.  It  was  callod  the  Law  of  Hosta- 
ges, by  which  the  unoffending  relatives  of 
emigranta,  or  royal ista,  supposed  to  be  in 
arms,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  render- 
ed reaponaible  for  the  acta  of  their  connex- 
ions. This  unittst  law  filled  the  prisons 
with  women,  old  mon,  and  ehildren,^vic- 
tims  of  a  government  which,  because  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  subdue  insurreetion 
by  direct  force,  visited  the  consequences 
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of  ita  own  weakneaa  en  age,  ckildhoedi  tad 
helpless  females. 

Meantime  the  dissensions  among  the  Di- 
reeton  themselves,  which  continued  to  in* 
crease,  led  to  varioua  xhenges  within  theif 
own  body.  When  Bnonaparto  leA  Europe^ 
the  Directory  consisted  of  fiarras,  Reobel, 
Treilhard,  Merlin,  ReveiUiere-Lepavx.  Tha 
opposition  attacked  them  with  aomueh  fury 
in  the  Legislative  Assemblies,  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  Luoien  Buonaparte,  Fran^oia,  and 
other  men  of  talent  leading  the  way,  that  at 
length  the  Directora  appear  to  have  beeosM 
afVaid  of  being  made  personally  responsible 
by  impeachment  for  the  peculations  of  their 
agenta,  as  well  as  for  the  result  of  the  inso* 
lences  by  which  thepr  -had  exasperated  tha 
frieada  and  allies  or  France.  Reubel,  ha 
whose  character  for  talent  and  integritj 
stood  most  fair  with  the  public,  was  re 
moved  from  oflice  bv  the  lot  which  an- 
nounco'l  him  as  the  Director  who  was  to 
retire.  It  has  been  said  some  srt  was  used 
to  guide  fortune  on  this  occasion.  Hi*  name 
in  the  list  was  succeeded  by  one  celebrated 
in  the  Revolution ;  that  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes. 

This  remarkable  statesman  had  acquired 
a  high  reputation,  not  only  by  the  acutenesfe 
of  his  metaphysical  talent,  but  by  a  speciee 
of  mystery  in  which  he  involved  himself 
and  nis  opinions.  He  was  certainly  pos- 
sessed of  great  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  sffaira  of  France,  was  an  adept  in  the 
composition  of  new  constitutions  of  all 
kinds,  and  had  got  a  high  character,  as  pos- 
sessed of  secv'sta  peculiarly  his  own,  for 
conducting  tf.e  vessel  of  the  State  amid^it 
the  storms  of  Revolution.  The  Abbe  in 
fact  managed  his  political  reputation  as  a 
prudent  trader  docs  his  stock ;  and  by  shutw 
ntng  to  venture  on  anytliing  which  could  ia 
any  great  degree  peril  his  credit,  he  extend- 
ed it  iu  the  public  opinion,  perhaps  much 
farther  than  his  parte  justified.  A  temper 
less  daring  in  action  than  bold  in  metaphys- 
ical speculation,  and  a  considera&le  regard 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  accorded  well 
with  bis  affected  air  of  mystery  and^reserve. 
In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  made  a 
great  impression,  by  his  pamphlet  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Third  Lstate ;  and  he 
had  the  principal  part  in  procuring  the  un- 
ion of  the  three  separate  Estates  into  the 
National  Assembly.  A  flaming  patriot  in 
1791-3,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis }.  and,  as  was  reported,  with 
brutal  levity,  using  the  celebrated  expres- 
sion, "  Mart  tana  phrateJ*  He  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  bringing  forward  the  im- 
portant measure  for  dividing  France  into  de- 
partmenta,  and  thua  blending  together  and 
confounding  all  the  ancient  distinctions  of 
provinces.  After  this  period  he  became 
paasive,  and  was  little  heard  of  during  the 
Keign  of  Terror;  for  he  followed  the  max- 
im ofPyihagoraa,  and  worshipped  the  Echo 
(only  found  in  secret  and  solitary  places,| 
when  he  heard  the  tempest  blow  hard. 

After  the  revolution  of  9th  Thermidor, 
Sievca  came  in  with  the  moderate  party, 
and  had  the  merit  to  propose  the  recall  or 
the  members  who  had  beet)  forcibly  ex 
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barge  oi  tomiing  the  new  consatution, 

iru^  called  that  of  the  year  Tliree. 

^at  metaphyaical  pbiloaopher  and 

ician  showed  little  deaire  to  anare  with 


polled  bj  the  Jacobin  Action  on  the  fbll  of 
~  the  Girondiata.  He  waa  one  of  the  com- 
mtttee  of  eleven^  to  whom  waa  committed 
the  charge  of  forming  the  new  constltiition, 
afterwarde 
Thia  ^ 
politician 

any  colleaguea  the  toil  Ind  honour  of  a  taak 
to  which  ho  eateemed  himaelf  exdaaively 
competent;  and  be  produced,  accordingly, 
a  model  entirely  of  hie  own  compoaition, 
very  ingeni^ua,  and  evincing  a  wonderfblly 
intimate  acanaintance  with  political  doc- 
trines, togetner  with  a  multitude  of  nice 
balances,  capacities,  and  disqualiiicatiotta, 
so  constituted  as  to  be  checks  on  each  oth- 
er. As  strongly  chamcteristic  of  the  genius 
of  the  mtiif  We  shall  here  give  an  account 
of  his  great  work. 

His  plan  provided  that  the  constitution, 
with  its  powers  of  judicature  and  of  admin- 
istration, should  emanate  from  the  people; 
but  lest,  like  that  unnatural  parent  the  sow, 
the  people  should  devour  Uieir  own  nine 
farrow,  the  functionaries  thus  invested  with 
power  were  to  be  placed,  when  -created, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  parents  who  had 
given  them  birth.  The  mode  in  which  it 
was  propobcd  to  effect  this^  was  both  singu- 
Inr  and  ingenious.  The  office-bearers  were 
thus  to  be  selected  out  of  three  orders  of 
the  state,  forming  a  triple  hierarchy.  I. 
The  citizens  of  each  commune  were  to 
name  one-tenth  of  their  number,  to  be  call- 
ed the  Communal  Notables,  t^^rom  these' 
were  to  be  selected  the  maffistrates  of  the 
Commune,  and  the  justices  of  peace.  S.  The 
Communal  Notables  were  again  to  chooee 
a  tenth  part  of  their  number,  who  were  call- 
ed the  Uepart^enta)  Notables.  The  pre- 
fects, judges,  and  provincial  administra- 
tors, were  selected  from  this  second  body. 
3.  The  Departmental  Notables,  in  like  man- 
ner, were  to  elect  a  tenth  of  their  number, 
computed  to  amount  to  about  six  thousana 
persons;  and  form  this  highest  class  of  cit- 
izens were  to  be  filled  the  most  dignified 
and  important  situations  in  the  state ,^he 
ministers  and  members  of  government,  the 
legislature,  the  senate  or  grand  jury,  the 

Srincipal  judges,  ambassadors,  and  the  like. 
»y  this  system  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
liMtead  of  equality,  three  ranks  of  privileged 
citizens  were  to  be  established,  from  whose 
rnnks  alone  certain  offices  could  be  filled. 
But  this  species  of  nobility,  or,  as  it  was 
called.  Notability,  was  dependant  not  on 
birth,  but  on  the  choice  of  tlie  people,  from 
whom,  though  more  or  less  directly,  all 
officers  without  exception  received  their 
commissions.  The  elections  were  to  take 
place  every  five  vears. 

To  represent  the  national  dignity,  power, 
and  glory,  there  was  to  be  an  officer  callea 
the  Urand  Elector,  who  was  to  have  guards, 
a  revenue,  and  all  the  external  q>pendages 
of  royalty;  all  acts  of  government,  laws, 
and  judicial  proceedings,  were  to  run  in  his 
name.  This  species  ofRoi/ainiani  waa  to 
possess  no  part  of  the  royal  authority,  ex- 
cept the  rignt  of  naming  two  Coneuls,  one 
for  peace,  and  the  other  for  war ;  and  the 
farther  right  of  selecting,  from  Itste  of  can- 
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dIdatM  to  be  supplied  by  the  tbiee  funks  of 
the  hieparehy,  the  indtvidaals  who  were  to 
fill  official  situations  aa  they  riiould  become 
vacaoti  But  having  exercised  thia  privi- 
lege, the  Grand  Elector,  or  Froclaimer  Gen- 
eral, waa  J^aneh»9  officii,  and  had  no  active 
duties  to  perfMiB,  or  power  to  exercise. 
The  two  Cooauls,  altogether  uncontrolled 
by  him  or  each  other,  were  to  not  each  ia 
their  own  exclusive  department  of  peace  or 
war ;  and  the  other  functionaries  were  alike 
independent  of  the  Grand  Proelairaer,  or 
Elector,  so  soon  as  he^had  appointed  them. 
He  was  to  resemble  no  sovereign  ever 
heard  of  but  the  Queen  Bee,  who  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  repose  in  idleness  and  lux- 
ury, and  give  being  to  the  active  insects  by 
whose  industiy  the  business  of  the  hive  is 
carried  on. 

The  government  being  thus  provided  for, 
the  Abbie  Sieyes's  system  of  legislature  was 
somethinff  like  that  of  Franco  in  the  time 
of  the  Parliament;  There  was. to  be  a  Legis- 
lative Bodv  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  depu* 
ties ;  but  they  were  to  form  rather  a  tribunal 
of  judges,  than  a  popular  and  deliberative 
assembly.  Two  other  bodies,  a  Council  of 
State  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  a 
Tribunate  of  one  hundred  deputies,  on  th« 
part  of  the  people,  were  to  propose  and  dis- 
cuss measures  in  presence  of  tiiis  Legisla^ 
tive  Council,  who  then  proceeded  to  adopt 
or  reject  them  upon  scrutiny  and  l^  vote, 
but  without  any  oral  delivery  of  opinions. 
The  Tribunate  waa  invested  with  the  right 
of  guarding  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and 
denouncing  to  the  Convocative  Senate  such 
misconduct  of  officf -bearers^  or  ill-chosen 
measures,  or  ill-adviaed  laws,  aa  ahould  ap- 
pear to  them  worthy  of  reprobation. 

But,  above  all,  Abbe  Sieyes  piqued  him- 
self upon  the  device  of  what  be  tenned  a 
Conservative  Senate,  which,  poMesaing  in 
itself  no  power  of  action  or  legislation  of 
any  kind,  was  to  have  iu  charae  the  preser- 
vation of  the  constitution.  To  ^his  aonate 
waa  given  the  singulsr  power,  of  callingln 
to  become  a  member  of  their  own  body, 
and  reducing  of  course  to  their  own  btate 
of  incapacity,  any  individual  occupying  cn- 
other  situation  in  the  constitution,  whose 
talents,  ambition,  or  popularity,  should  ren- 
der him  a  subject  of  jealourr.  Even  the 
Grand  ^Elector  hifiiseff  was  liable  to  this 
fate  of  a6sor^plum,  as  it  was  called,  although 
he  held  his  crown  of  Cooaign  in  the  com- 
mon case  for  life.  Any  exertion  on  his 
part  of  what  might  seem  to  the  senate  an 
act  of  arbitrary  authority,  entitled  them  to 
adopt  him  a  member  of  their  own  body. 
He  waa  thus  removed  froaa  his  palace, 
guards,  and  income,  and  made  for  ever  in* 
capable  of  any  other  office  than  that  of  a 
senator.  This  high  point  of  policy  was  car- 
rying the  system  of  checks  and  balaiKes  aa 
far  as  it  could  well  go. 

The  first  glanee  of  thia  corioua  model 
must  have  convinced  a  practical  politician 
that  it  was  greatly  too  complicatod  and 
technical  to  be  carried  into  efieot.  fhm 
utility  of  laws  coneists  in  their  being  of  a 
obancter  which  compels  the  veapeot  and 
obedience  of  thoae  to  wbo«i  tbay  lelata. 
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The  vety  Micatj  of  «ieh  mi 

Mbeme  roaderad  it  iAcapaUe  of  obteming 

Gaerml  rsgwd,  tiiice  it  wm  too  refiaed  to 
andentood  lave  br  profoaad  pbiloto- 
■faen.  To  the  rottor  tho  nation  it  nmct 
haro  boon  like  a  watch  to  a  mn^,  who, 
being  conunanded  to  regolale  hit  time  hj 
it,  will  proboUy  prefer  to  make  the  ma- 
chine eorreepond  with  hie  iadinationa,  by 
putting  beckward  and  forward  the  index  at 
pleaaore.  A  man  of  ordinary  talent  and 
noneat  diapoaition  mi^ht  have  boon  dia- 
qualified  for  pnUic  life  by  thia  doctrine 
«f  abaorptjon,  iuat  aa  a  man  i^ocaat  of 
awinuning  woofd  periah  if  flung  into  a  lake. 
But  a  atuut  awimner  would  eaaily  gain  the 
ahore.  and  an  individual  like  Buonaparte 
would  aet  at  deflance  the  new  apeciea  of 
oatraciam,  and  decline  to  be  neutealised  by 
the  abaorption  of  the  aenate.  AboTo  all, 
the  plan  of  the  Abbe  deatroyed  the  true 
principle  of  national  repreaentation,  by  in- 
troducing a  metaphyaical  election  of  mem- 
ben  of  legialation,  inatead  of  one  immedi- 
ately derived  from  the  direct  vole  of  the 
people  themaelvea.  In  the  Abbe'a  alem- 
bic, the  real  and  invaluable  principle  of 
popular  repreaentation  was  aubtilised  into 
amoke. 

For  theae.  or  other  reaeona,  the  commia- 
aionera  of  the  year  Three  did  not  approve 
of  the  plan  propoaed  by  Sieyea ;  and,  eoual- 

H'laaatiafied  with  the  conatitntion  which 
adopted,  he  withdrew  himself  from 
r  delioerationa,  and  accepted  the  aitna- 
tion  of  Ambaaaador  to  Praaaia,  where  be 
discharged  with  great  ability  the  taak  of  a 
diplomatiat. 

In  1799,  Sieyea  returned  from  Berlin  to 
Paria,  full  of  hope  to  eatabliah  his  own  fa- 
vourite model  on  the  ruins  of  the  Directori- 
al Conatitntion,  and  aa  a  preliminary,  obtain- 
•d,  aa  we  have  aaid,  Renbers  seat  in  the 
Directoiy.  Merlin  and  Lepenx,  menaced 
with  impeachmenta,  were  induced  to  aead 
in  their  resignation.  Treilhard  had  been 
previously  displaced,  on  pretest  of  an  infor- 
mality in  the  choice.  Inalead  of  them 
were  introduced  into  the  Directory  Rooer 
Dueoa,  a  Moderi,  or  rather  a  Royalist,  with 
Gohier  and  Moolina,  nmn  of  talents  too  or- 
dinary to  throw  any  opposition  in  the  path 
of  Sieyes.  Barras,  oy  bis  expenses  and  bis 
luxurious  mode  of  life,  his  connexion  with 
stock-jobbers,  and  encouragement  of  pecu- 
lation, waa  too  much  in  danger  of  impeach- 
ment, to  permit  him  to  play  a  niaaly  part 
He  tmekled  to  circumstances,"  and  allied 
himaelf  with,  or  rather  subjected  himself 
to  Sieyes,  who  saw  the  time  approaching 
when  the  constitution  of  the  year  Three 
must  fall,  and  hoped  to  eatabliah  his  own 
rejected  model  in  its  stead.  But  the  revo- 
lution which  he  meditated  cuuld  only  be 
executed  by  force. 

The  change  in  the  Directory  had  destroy- 
ed the  government  by  bascule,  or  balance, 
and  that  intermediate  and  trimming  influ- 
ence being  removed,  the  two  parties  of  the 
Moderte  and  the  Republicana  stood  full  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  ready  to  trv  their 
ntrength  in  a  severe  struggle.  Sieyea, 
)hou^  no  Royalist,  or  at  leaat  oertainlv  no 
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adherent  of  the  Honae  of  Booibon.  etood, 
nevertheleas.  at,  the  head  of  the  Modern, 
and  taxed  hia  sagacity  for  means  of  ensur- 
ing their  victory.  The  Mbderte  possessed 
a  mi^ity  in  the  Council  of  the  Ancients  t 
but  the  Socie^  of  the  Manege,  Republi- 
cane  if  not  Jacobins,  had  obteined  at  the 
last  election,  a  great  ouperiority  of  numbeia 
in  the  Council  of  Fiye  Hundred.  Thej 
were  aure  to  be  decided  in  oppoaition  to 
any  change  of  the  conatitntion  of  the  year 
Three  s  and  auch  beiuff  the  caae,  thoee  who 
could  not  at- 
To 


onary  coiumaa 
would  rather  have  riaen  againat  Sieyes,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Society  of  the  Manege. 
The  proposers  of  a  new  change  had  I 


however,  to  the  army,  and  to  that  they  de- 
termined  to  appeal.  The  asaistance  of 
some  military  chief  of  the  firit  repotatien 
waa  neceaaary.  Sieyes  cast  his  •jbb  upon 
Joubert,  an  officer  of  high  repoution,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
Buonaparte'a  generals.  He  waa  named  by 
the  Directors  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Paris,  but  ahortly  after  was 
sent  to  Italy,  with  hopes  that,  acquiring  a 
new  fund  of  glory  by  cheeking  the  progress 
of  SuwaiTow,  he  mi^t  be  yet  more  fitted 
to  fill  the  pnblip  eye,  anu  influence  the 

Kneral  mind,  in  the  crisis  when  Sieyes 
>ked  for  his  assistance.  Joubert  lost  his 
life,  however,  at  the  great  battle  of  Novi, 
fought  betwixt  him  and  Suwarrow ;  and  so 
opportunely  did  his  death  make  room  for 
the  pretensiona  of  Buonaparte,  that  it  h.^ 
been  rumoured,  certainly  without  the  least 
probability,  that  he  did  not  fall  by  the  firo 
of  the  Austriaos,  but  by  that  of  asaassina 
hired  bv  the  family  of  Napoleon,  to  take 
out  of  the  way  a  powerful  competitor  of 
their  brother.  This  would  have  been  a 
gratuitoua  crime,  since  they  could  neither 
reckon  with  certainty  on  the  arrival  of 
Buonaperte,  nor  upon  nis  being  adopted  by 
Sieyes  in  place  of  JouberL 

Meanwnile  the  family  of  Napoleon  omit- 
ted no  mode  of  keeping  his  merits  in  pub 
lie  remembrance.  Reports  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  the  papers  to  this  purpose, 
aa  when,  to  give  him  conae<|nence  doubt- 
leas,  they  pretended  that  the  tower  jsuns  of 
London  were  fired,  and  public  rejoicings 
made,  upon  a  report  that  Napoleon  had 
been  aasaaainated.  Madame  Buonaparte, 
in  the  meanwhile,  lived  at  sreat  expense, 
and  with  much  elegance,  collecting  around 
her  whosoever  vras  remarkable  for  talent 
and  accomplishment,  and  many  of  the  wo- 
men of  Paris  who  were  best  accustomed  to 
the  management  of  Political  intrigue.  La- 
cten  Buonaparte  distinguiahed  himself  as  an 
orator  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
although  he  had  hitherto  affected  republi- 
can seal,  he  now  opposed,  with  much  dbili* 
tv,  the  reviving  influence  of  the  democrats. 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  also,  a  man  of  talent, 
and  of  an  excellent  character,  though  much 
aaperaed  sAerwards  in  consequence  of  the 
part  in  Spain  aasigned  him  by  his  brother, 
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Ured  hotpitaUj,  nw  moeh  conpaaj,  and 
maintained  an  aaeeadence  in  Pansian  aoci- 
ctpr.  We  cannot  doubt  that  these  near  rel- 
aUvea  oTBaonaparte  found  means  of  com- 
municating to  him  the  atate  of  affairs  in 
Paris,  and  the  opening  which  it  afforded 
for  the  eiercise  or  his  distinguished  talents. 

The  communication  betwut  Toulon  and 
Alexandria  was,  indeed,  interrupted,  but 
AOt  altogether  broken  ott.  and  we  hare  no 
doubt  that  the  struggle  of  parties  in  the  in* 
tenor,  as  well  as  the  gnat  disasters  on 
the  frontier,  had  their  fhU  influence  in  de- 
termining Buonaparte  to  hia  sudden  return. 
Miot,  though  in  no  werr  positive  strain,  has 
named  a  Ureek  callea  Bambuki,  as  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Joseph  to  his  broth- 
er, convejinff  this  important  intelligence. 
Tnt  private  Memoirs  of  Foucb^  pretend 
that  tnat  minister  purchased  the  secret  of 
Napoleon's  return  oeing  ezptected,  firom  Jo- 
sephine herself,  for  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
louis,  and  that  the  landing  at  Frejus  wss  no 
surprise  to  him.  Both  these  pieces  of  pri- 
vate history  maj  be  safely  doubted ;  but  it 
would  be  cfifficalt  to  convince  as  that  Budn- 
aparte  took  the  step  of  quitting  Egypt  on 
tne  vague  intelligence  afforded  by  the  jour- 
nals, and  without  confidential  communica- 
tion with  his  own  family. 

To  return  to  the  atate  of  the  French 
government.  The  death  of  Joubert  not 
only  disconcerted  the  schemes  of  JSieyes, 
but  exposed  him  and  his  psrty  toVetalia- 
tion.  Bemadotte  was  minister  of  war,  and 
he,  with  Jourdan  and  Augereau,  were  all 
warm  in  the  Cause  of  Republicanism.  Any 
of  these  distinguished  generals  was  capa- 
ble of  leading  the  militairy  force  to  compel 
such  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  ss 
might  suit  the  purpots  of  their  party,  and 
thus  reveming  the  project  of  Sieves,  who, 
without  Joubert,  was  like  the  head  without 
the  arm  that  should  execute.  Already, 
Jourdan  hsd  made  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  a  speech  on  the  dangers  of  the 
country,  which,  in  point  of  vehemence, 
mijrht  nave  been  pronounced  in  the  ancient 
hall  of  the  Jacobins.  He  in  plain  terms 
threatened  the  Moderte  with  such  a  ^ner> 
al  insurrection  as  had  taken  place  in  the 
year  1792,  and  proposed  to  declare  the 
country  in  danger.    He  was  answered  by 


Lttcien  Buonaparte,  Chenier,  and  Boulay, 
who  had  great  diflleulty  to  parry  the  impet- 
uosity with  which  the  motion  wss  uiged 
forward.  Thon^.they  succeeded  in  elud- 
ing the  danger,  it  was  still  far  from  being 
over,  and  tne  dempcmts  would  probably 
have  dared  some  desperate  movement,  if 
any  additional  reverse  had  been  sustained 
on  the  frontier. 

But  as  if  the  calamities  of  France^  which 
of  late  had  followed  each  otherin  quiek  auc- 
cemion,  had  attained  their  height  of  tide, 
the  affaire  of  that  country  began  all  of  a 
sudden  te  assume  a  more  favounble  aspect. 
The  success  of  General  Brune  in  Holland 


again 
edth 


nst  the  Anglo-Russian  army,  had  oblig- 
the  invaders  of  Holland  to  retreat,  and 
enter  into  a  convention  for  evacuation  of 
the  country  on  which  they  had  madeohetr 
descent.  A  dispute,  or  misunderstandinff. 
haviuff  ocourrea  between  the  Emperors  or 
Attstna  and  Russia,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
in  order,  it  was  alleged,  to  repel  an  incur- 
sion of  the  French  into  the  countries  on 
the  Maine,  withdrew  a  great  part  of  his  ai^ 
my  from  the  line  of  the  Limmat,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  Russians  under  Korsa- 
kow.  Massena  took  the  advantage  of  this 
imprudent  step,  crossed  the  LimmaL  sur- 

Erisedthe  Rnssiana,  and  defeated  Koisa- 
ow,  whilst  the  formidsble  Suwsrrow,  who 
had  already  advanced  to  communicate  with 
that  genera],  found  his  right  flank  uncover-  ' 
ed  by  his  defeat^  and  had  the  sreateat  diffi- 
culty in  ezecttting  a  retrogram  movement 
before  General  Lecourbe. 

The  news  of  these  successes  induced  the 
Republicans  to  defer  their  attack  upon  the 
moderate  party }  and  on  so  nice  a  point  do 
the  greatest  events  hang,  that  ha^  a  lon^r 
period  intervened  between  these  victories 
and  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte,  it  ia  most 
probable  that  he  would  have  found  the  sit- 
uation of  militaiT  chief  of  the  approaching 
revolution,  which  became  vacant  on  the 
death  of  Joubert,  filled  up  by  some  one  of 
those  generals,  of  whom  success  had  ex- 
tended the  ftme.  But  he  landed  at  the 
happy  crisis,  when  the  pieseneo  of  s  chief 
of  nnt-rate  talents  was  indispensable,  and 
when  no  favourite  name  had  yet  been  found, 
to  fill  the  public  votcn  with  half  such  loud 
acclaim  as  his  own. 
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Genetal  rt/oieinm  on  ttc  rekam  qf  JhumaparU^Jh,  miantDhilt,  iteludet  hinuel^in 
Ktiirtmml  oma  LiUrmtuf.'^Admmeu  made  to  Aim  on  all  Hd€$. — NapoUon,  coaUaetM 
Vfitk  the  Abh*  BU^u.-'MUvokUiom  qf  the  idih  Brumaire—ParHciOart  qfthat  eveni. 
— dadktiif  VitW9  t^tkM  CotimcUt  t^  Aneimit,  and  ike  Five  Hundred.Sarra$  and 
hi$  ColUagu9t  ruign,  leaving  lAc  f»koU  Fowtr  in  the  handa  qf  NapoUon.-^Proeeed'^ 
ingBof  tk*  ComteiU  on  ike  ISlh'-^md  l^th^-^aiUiftge  removed  from  Parte  to  8L 
Claud—BtionaparU  vifito  boik  on  the  laitmr  Day^-  Violent  Comwuttion  in  the  Conn- 
oil  of  -Rm  Hnndn^^NoffiUtm  roemoed  tottA  Kreai  koetiUty,  menaced  and  aaeauUed, 
and  Jlnmttm  extrieaUd  hm  Au  Chrenadient  breaihleae  and  exkau9ted.^Lueien  Buona- 
parte, the  Preoidont,  vekreefrom  tlu  Hall  with  a  eianlar  Eaeort^Deelaree  the  Coun- 
cil qfFioe  HimdnddiMolved^Tkey  are  then dioporeed 6y  BiUiiarvForce.^ Varioue 
Humonr9olaiedanddiaeneeed,^Both  CounciUa^foumto  ike  19/A  February  1800,  qf- 
ttr  t^potnUng  a  Prooitional  Contular  Oovomaunif  qf  Buonaparte,  Sieyee,  and  Ducoe. 

BvoifAPA&TB  had  erased  himteir  to  be 


preeeded  by  wi  accevnt  of  hit 
in  Africt  and  Aaia,  in  which  the  apleoBid 
victory  over  the  Turke  at  Abonkir  eaabled 
him  to  gloae  over  hia  bad  aucceaa  ia  Syria, 
the  total  loaa  of  hia  fleet,  and  the  danger 
of  Malta,  whieh  waa  cloaely  beaieged  by  the 
Rngliah.  Still,  however,  these  ifeapatchea 
could  never  have  led  any  one  to  expect  the 
sodden  return  or  a  general  eopged  on  a 
foreign  service  of  tM  utnost  importance, 
who,  without  having  a  better  reason  to  al- 
lege, than  his  own  opinion  that  his  talenta 
Hrere  oMNre  essential  to  his  cowntiy  in  France 
than  in  Emt,  left  his  army  to  its  fate,  and 
came,  wiSout  either  order  or  permission 
fiom  his  government,  to  volunteer  his  ser- 
vices where  they  were  not  eipected,  or 
perhaps  wished  for.  Another  in  the  same 
cftcomstanees,  or  perhaps  the  same  gene- 
^  ral  at  another  period  of  the  Revolution, 
would  have  been  received  by  the  public 
with  alienated  favour,  and  by  the  govern- 
ment with  severe  inquiry,  ifnot  with  denun* 
ciation. 

On  the  contraiT,  such  was  the  general 
reliAnee  on  the  talenta  ef  Buonaparte,  that, 
delighted  to  see  him  arrive,  no  one  thonght 
of  asking  wherefore,  or  by  whose  authority 
he  had  returned.  He  was  received  like  a 
victorious  monarch  re-entering  his  domin- 
ionsa^hisown  time  ana  pleasure.  Bells 
were  everywhere  rang,  illuminations  mode, 
a.deUriAm  of  joy  agitsled  the  public  mind, 
and  the  teessenf|^r  who  carried  the  news  of 
his  disembarkation  to  Paris,  was  received 
as  if  he  had  brought  news  of  a  battle  gained. 

The  hall  of  Uie  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred re-echoed  with  cries  of  victory, 
while  the  orator,  announcing  .the  victories 
of  Brane  over  tlie  English,  and  Massena 
Over  the  Russians,  dwelt  upon  the  simple 
^  fact  of  Buonaparte's  return,  vt  of  interest 
e^ual  to  all  these  successes.  He  was  heard 
with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Republic  \" 
which,  as  the  event  proveil,  waa  an  excla- 
mation but  very  indifferently  adapted  to  the 
bccasion. 

Josephine,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  ap- 

Srised  by  the  government  of  the  arrival  of 
(apoleon,  hastened  to  meet  him  on  the 
ro«a;  and  bis  prooress  towards  Paris  was 
everywhere  attenoed  by  the  same  seneral 
acclamations  which  had  received  nim  at 
landing. 


The  members  of  government,  it  nmst  be 
supposed,  felt  alarm  and  anxiety,  which 
they  endsavoured  to  conceal,  under  the 
aopearance  of  sharing  in  the  general  joy. 
The  arrival  of  a  person  so  influential  by  his 
fame,  so  decided  in  his  character,  enca^d 
with  no  faction,  and  pledged  to  no  political 
svstem,  was  Ukely  to  give  victory  to  one  or 
tne  other  partv  whh  were  contending  for 
superiority,  as  ne  should  himself  determine. 
The  eves  of  all  men  were  upon  Napoleon, 
while  ois  reserved  and  retired  mode  of  life 
prevented  any  accurate  anticipation  being 
formed  of  the  part  which  he  was  ILkeW  to 
take  in  the  approaching  convulsions  of  the 
state.  While  both  parlies  might  hope  for 
his  participation  andf  succour,  neither  ven- 
tured to  call  into  question  his  purpose,  or 
the  authority  by  which  he  had  left  his  army 
in  Egypt,  and  appeared  thus  unexpectedly 
in  the  capital.  On  the  contrary,  they  court- 
ed him  on  either  hand  as  the  arbiter,  whose 
decision  was  likely  to  have  most  influence 
on  the  state  of  the  ntlion. 

Napoleon,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  give  his 
exclusive  attention  to  literature,  and,  hav- 
ing exchanged  the  usual  visits  of  form  with 
the  ministers  of  the  Republic,  he  was  more 
frequently  to  be  found  at  the  Institute,  or 
discussing  with  the  traveller  Volney,  and 
other  men  of  letters,  the  information  which 
he  had  acquired  in  Egypt  on  acience  and 
antiquities,  than  in  the  haunts  of  politi- 
cians, or  the  society  of  the  leaders  of  either 
party  in  the  state.  Neither  was  he  to  be 
seen  at  the  places  of  popular  resort — he 
wont  into  no  general  company,  seldom  at- 
tended the  theatres,  and,  when  he  did,  took 
his  seat  in  a  private  box. 

A  public  entertainment  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  General  in  the  church  or  St. 
Sulpioe)  which  was  attended  by  both  the 
legislative  Bodies.  Moreau  shared  the 
same  honour,  perhaps  on  that  account  not 
the  more  agreeable  to  Buonaparte.  Jour- 
dan  and  .\ogeroau  did  not  appear — a  cloud 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  festival — Napole- 
on ouly  presented  himself  for  a  very  short 
time,  ana  the  whole  was  over  in  the  course 
of  an  hour. 

To  the  military,  his  conduct  seemed 
equally  reserved — he  held  no  levees,  and 
attended  no  reviews.  While  all  ranks  con- 
tended in  offering  tJieir  tributes  of  applausoi 
he  turned  in  silence  from  receiving  them. 
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la  nil  tfait  there  wb  deep  pelicT.    No 
popular  ftp- 


deep  poller* 
one  knew  better  bow  macn  popais 
plsuiM  depeocis  on  the  glees  or  novelty,  and 
now  greet  if  the  difference  in  public  esti- 
mation,  betwixt  him  who  appears  to  hunt 
and  conrt  acelamationt,  and  the  wiser  and 
more  dignified  favonrite  of  the  maltittfde, 
whose  po^larity  follows  after  him  and 
seeks  him  out,  instead  of  being  the  object 
of  his  pursuit  and  ambition.  Yet  under  this 
etill  and  apparently  indifferent  demeanour, 
Napoleon  was  in- secret  employed  in  col- 
lecting all  the  information  necessary  con- 
cerning the  purposes  and  the  powers  of  the 
various  parties  in  the  state ;  and  as  each 
was  esger  to  obtain  his  countenance,  he 
bad  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  Aiil  explana- 
tion on  these  points. 

The  viofint  Republicans,  who  possessed 
the  majorKy  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, made  cdTancee  to  him ;  aid  the  Gen- 
erals Jourdan,  Augereau,  and  Bemadotte, 
offered  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  that 
par^,  provided  he  would  maintain  the  dem- 
«cratical  constitution  of  the  year  Three. 
In  uniting  with  this  active  and  violent  par- 
ty, Buonaparte  saw  every  chance  of  instant 
end  immediate  success :  but,  by  succeeding 
in  the  outset,  he  woola  probably  have  mar- 
red the  farther  protects  of  ambition  which 
•he  already  sourisned.  Military  leaders, 
euch  as  Jourdan  and  Bemadotte.  at  the  heaa 
4if  a  party  eo  furious  cs  the  Republicans, 
could  not  have  been  thrown  aside  without 
both  danger  and  difficulty  j  and  it  being  ua- 
<)oeetionably  the  ultimate  intention  of  Buon- 
aparte to  upurp  the  sopreme  power,  it  was 
4nost  natural  for  him  to  seek  adherents 
among  those,  who,  though  diliering  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  government  which 
ehoala  be  finally  established,  concurred  in 
desiring  a  ehange  flrom  the  republican 
model. 

Barras,  loo.  endeavoared  to  sound  the 
purposes  of  tne  General  of  the  Army  of 
Kgypt.  He  hinted  to  him  a  plan  of  placing 
at  tne  head  of  the  Directory  Uedouville, 
a  man  of  ordinary  talent,  then  general  of 
what  was  itiil  termed  tiie  Army  of  Eng- 
land, of  retiring  himself  from  power,  and 
af  eonferrittg  on  Napoleon  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  Republican  forces  on  the  fron- 
tiezs^  which  he  vainly  supposed  preferment 
eafficlont  to  gratify  his  ambition.  Bu onaparte 
would  not  listen  to  s  hint  which  went  to  re- 
move himlVomthe  capital,  and  the  supreme 
administration  of  affairs — ^he  knew  also  that 
Barras's  character  was  contemptible,  and 
hie  resources  diminished^that  his  subse- 
quent conduct  bad  cancelled  the  merit 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre,  and  that  to  unite  with  him  in 
any  decree  would  be  to  adopt,  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  very  worst  and  most  un- 
popular portion  of  the  Directorial  Govern- 
ment.  He  rejected  the  alliance  of  Barras, 
therefore,  even  when,  abandoning  his  own 
plan,  the  Director  offered  to  concur  in  any 
arbich  Napoleon  might  dictate. 

A  union  with  Sieyes,  andtiie  party  whom 
lie  inllaeneed,  promised  greater  advantages. 
Under  tfiis  speealative  politician  were  unit- 
•4  ior  the  tiiM  9il  arho^  thou^  4Mforing  in 


other  points,  joined  in  desiring  a  final 
change  from  a  revolutionary  to  a  moderata 
and  efficient  ^vemment,  bearing  something 
of  a  monarchical  character.  Their  iramber 
rendered  this  party  powerful.  In  the  Di- 
rectory it  was  espoused  by  Sieyes  and  Du- 
ces ',  It  possessed  a  large  majority  in  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  and  a  respectable  mi- 
nority in  that  of  the  Five  Hundred.  The 
greater  part  <|f  the  middiin|[  classes  through- 
out France,  embraced  with  more  or  less 
seal  the  principles  of  moderation;  and 
agreed,  that  an  executive  government  of 
some  strength,  was  necessary  to  save  tliem 
from  the  evils  of  combined  revolutionaiir 
movements.  Though  the  power  of  the  mod- 
erates was  great,  yet  their  eobsequent  ob- 
jects, in  case  of  success,  were  various.  Thua 
Buonaparte  saw  himself  encouraged  to  hopa 
for  victory  over  the  existing  government 
and  the  Republicans,  by  the  united  strength 
of  Uie  Moderates  of  eve  17  clan,  whilst  their 
difference  in  opinion  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate measures  to-be  adopted,  afforded  him 
the^best  opportunity  of  advancing,  during 
the  competition,  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
lartrer  snare  of  the  spoil. 

Napoleon  communicated  accordingly 
with  Sieyes,  upon  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  be  raised  to  the  ptincipsl  admin- 
istration of  affairs :  that  the  constitution  of 
the  year  Three,  which  he  himself  had  once 
pronouBoed  "the  masterpiece  of  legiisb- 
tion,  which  had  abolished  the  errors  of 
eighteen  centuries,"  was  entirely  to  be 
done  away }  and  that  a  constitution  wss  to 
be  adopte'd  in  its  etead,  of  which  be  knew 
nothing  more,  than  that  it  was  ready  drawn 
up,  and  lay  in  the  portfolio  of  Sieyes.  No 
doubt,  the  General  mentally  reserved  the 
right  of  altering  and  adjnstias^  it  as  should 
best  suit  bis  own  views,— a  ngbt  which  he 
failed  not  to  exercise  to  a  serious  extent. 
When  these  great  preliminaries  had  been 
adjusted,  it  was  agreed  that  it  shouid  be  ex- 
ecuted between  the  lAth  and  20th  Bru- 
maire. 

In  the  interim,  several  men  of  influence 
of  both  councils  were  admitt*^  into  the  se- 
cret. Talleyrand,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  office  by  the  influence  of  the  Republi- 
cans, brought  his  talento  to  the  aid  of  Buon- 
aparte. Fouch^,  aecordinff  to  Napoleon, 
was  not  consulted— the  Memoirs  which 
bear  bis  name  aver  the  eontraiy— it  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  his  important  capacity  of  min- 
ister ot*  police,  he  acted  in  Buonaparte^i 
favour  daring  the  Revolution.  Some  lead- 
ing members  of  both  legislstive  bodies  were 
cautiously  intrusted  with  what  was  goins 
forward,  and  others  weie  generally  advised 
to  hold  themselves  in  reamness  for  a  great 
movement. 

A  sufficient  military  feree  was  next  to  be 
provided ;  and  this  was  not  difficult,  for  the 
reputation  of  Buonaparte  enaofed  the  con- 
spiratora  unlimited  influence  among  the  sol- 
diery. Three  regiments  of  dragoons  were 
enthusiAtically  petitioniagthe  hoaoer  of  be- 
iM  reviewed  by  Nspoleon.  The  adherence 
or  these  troops  might  be  ooonted  apoa 
The  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  were 
desirous  to  pay  their  respeeta  to  him  j  so 
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W0i«  dM  fortj  a^ttlBBU  of  the  NatioMl 
Gnwd,  whMD  h«  biiBielf  had  i|ipoiatod 
wheo  fBBwal  of  Um  troopc  ia  the  interior. 
MtBv  other  oflicen,  u  well  reduced  •■ 
aoldiBg  commiieioiMy  desired  to  mo  the 


eelehreted  General,  tfMt  thej  might  ex< 
preet  their  devotion  te  hit  perMm,  end  ad 
Wence  to  hia  fortunea.    All  theae  iatro- 


ductiona  had  been  artfUlj  popbioned. 

Two  men  of  naoie  lenowneo  aene,  M o- 
reaa  and  Maodoaaldy  had  OMde  tenden  of 
eerrice  to3«onaperte.  Theae  both  fmToar- 
ed  the  medenUe  perU,  and  had  no  aoapi- 
eion  of  the  ultinale  daaign  of  Napoleon,  or 
the  final  reaelt  of  hie  nndartakinf. 

A  final  reaoltttioQ  on  lAth  Bmoiain  de- 
termined the  18th  {9th  NoTomber)  for  the 
Kat  attempt^-an  mtorval  waa  neeeaaary, 
the  riak  of  diaeoverj  and  anticipation 
made  it  deairaUe  that  it  sboeld  he  aa  abort 
aa  poaaible.  The  eeeret  waa  well  kept ;  jet 
bemg  oaavoidablj  Intraated  to  maaj  per- 
aone,  aome  floeting  and  ▼agne  nimonra  did 
get  abroad,  and  gave  an  alarm  to  the  partiea 
concerned. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  generala  and  oflleeie 
whom  we  bavy  nanmd,  were  invited  to  re- 
pair to  Napoleon'a  hoaae  at  aix  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  Bramaire,  and  the 
three  regimenta  of  cavalry  already  mention- 
ed were  appointed  to  be  ready  and  moontod 
in  the  Cfaamna  £lyaeea,  to  receive  the 
hononr  of  beug  reviewed  by  Buonapaftv, 
according  to  their  petition.  Aa  an  esceae 
for  aaaigning  ao  nnvanal  an  hoar  of  randea- 
vena,  it  waa  aaid  that  the  General  waa  oblig- 
ed to  aet  oot  apon  a  joatney.  Many  on- 
cera,  however,  anderatoed  or  gaeaaedwhat 
waa  to  be  done,  and  came  armed  with  pie- 
tola  aa  well  aa  with  aworda.  Some  were 
without  anch  information  or  preaentiment^ 
Le  Febvre,  the  commandant  of  the  gnaid 
of  the  Repraaeatative  Bodiea,  aoppoaed  to 
be  devoted  to  the  Directoiy .  had  only  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  attend  thia  military 
aaaembly  on  the  preceding  midnight.  Ber- 
nadotto,  nnacquainted  wiui  the  project,  and 
attached  to  the  RepoUicaa  faetioa,  waa, 
however,  brought  to  Baoaaparto'a  hoaae  by 
his  brother  Joae|4i. 

The  aarpriae  of  aome,  and  the  anxiooa 
Cttrioatty  of  all,  may  be  anppoaed,  when 
thay  foand  a  military  levee  ao  numeroaa 
and  so  brilliant  aaaembled  at  a  hooae  inca- 
pable of  coataining  half  of  them.  Buona- 
parte waa  obliged  to  receive  them  in  the 
■open  air.  Leaviag  them  thoa  aaaembled, 
and  waiting  their  cue  to  enter  on  theatage, 
let  oa  trace  the  political  manmnvrea  from 
which  the  militaiy  were  to  take  the  aignal 
for  action. 

Eariy  aa  Doonaparte'a  levee  had  taken 
plaoe,  the  Coencil  of  Aocienta,  aecretly  and 
haatily  aaaembled,   had  met  atill  earlier. 


The  eara  of  all  were  filled  by  a  report,  gea- 
erallv  circulated,  that  the  Repnblieaa  fMrty 
had  formed  a  daring  plan  for  giviag  a  new 
popular  immdae  to  the  govemmenu  It  was 
aaid,^that  the  reaolution  wan  taken  at  the 
Hotel  do  Salm,  amongat  the  party  who  atill 
adopted  the  jninciplea  of  the  ola  iacobina, 
to  ooonect  the  two  Repreaentative  Bodies 
into  OM  National  Aaaembly,  and  inveat  the 


powei*  of  government  in  a  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  jtOer  the  model  of  what  wan 
called  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Circulated 
hastily,  and  with  auch  addition  to  the  tale 
aa  rumoura  apeedily  acquire,  the  mind  of 
the  Council  of  Ancienta  waa  agitated  with 
much  fear  andanzietv.  ComuoiBt,  Lebran, 
and  Faicuea,  made  glowing  speeches  to  the 
Assembly,  in  which  the  terror  that  their 
lengusge  inspired  waa  rendered  greater  by 
the  mysterious  and  indefinite  manner  in 
which  they  erpreaaed  ibemaelvea.  They 
apoke  of  peraonal  danger— of  being  over- 
awed in  toeir  deliberations— of  the  fall  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  approaching  destnictionr 
of  the  Republic.  **  You  have  but  an  insteot 
to  save  France,"  aaid  Cornudet  *,  "  permit  it 
to  pass  away,  and  the  country  will  be  a  mere 
careaae,  diapated  by  the  vultures,  whose 
prey  it  must  become."  Though  the  charm 
of  conspiracy  waa  not  distinctly  defined, 
the  meaaurea  recommended  to  defeat  it 
were  sufiiciently  decisive. 

By  the  lOld,  103d,  and  104th  articles  of 
the  Constitetion,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Gonncil  of  Ancienta  might,  if  they  aaw  it 
eipedient.  alter  the  place  woere  tlie  Legte- 
lative  fiodiea  met,  and  convoke  them  ebe- 
where^  a  provision  designed  doubtlem  to 
proventtbe  exereise  of  thnt  compulsion, 
which  thO'Pariaiana  had  at  one  time  aaanm- 
e«l  ever  the  National  Aasembly  and  Co»> 
ventioo.  Tbia  power  the  Council  of  An- 
cients now  exercised.  By  one  edict  the 
aittinga  of  the  two  ooancils  were  removed 
to  St.  Cloud  f  fay  another,  the  Council  dele- 
gntod  to  General  Baonaparte  full  power  to 
aee  this  measure  carried  into  eflect,  and 
vested  htm  for  that  purpose  with  the  miU- 
tary  comnwnd  of  the  department.  A  ateto 
was  seat  ti i  commnaicato  to  the 


had  ao  anxiously  expected. 

A  few  worda  determined  the  numeroaa 
body  of  officers,  by  whom  the  messenger 
found  him  surrounded,  to  cononr  with 
him  without  scrapie.  £ven  General  Le 
Febvre,  who  commanded  the  guard  of  the 
LegislBtive  Bodies,  declared  hia  adheaion 
to  Buonaparte. 

The  Directory  had  aot  even  yet  taken  the> 
alarm.  Two  of  them,  indoea,  Sieyes  and 
Dttcoa,  being  in  the  secret  of  the  conspirftk 
cy,  wer«  already  at  the  Tailleries,  to  see- 
oad  the  movement  which  was  preparing. 
It  is  said  that  Barraa  had  aeen  tliem  paas  ta 
the  morning,  and  aa  they  were  both  mount- 
ed, had  been  much  amused  with  the  awk- 
ward honemaaship  of  Sieyes.  He  little 
guessed  oa  what  expedition  he  waa  boand. 

Whoa  Bttonaperte  aallied  forth  on  bone 
back,  aad  at  the  head  of  such  a  gallant 
oavaleade  of  officers,  his  first  movement 
waa  to  aasame  the  command  of  the  three 
regtmente  of  cavalry,  already  drewn  up  in 
the  Champa  Elyaees,  aad  to  lead  them  t<) 
the  Tuilleriea,  where  the  Coaacil  of  Aa 
eieata  expected  him.  He  eatored  theii 
Hall,  aorronadad  by  hia  military  etaC;aBd 
b^  thoae  other  geaenla,  whoae  name  ear 
ned  the  memory   of  aa  apaay  violoaiM. 
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«Toa  m  tlM  wtodmn  of  the  nttioo,''  be 
taid  to  the  CooiicU.  "  1  come,  minoaiid- 
ed  br  the  genenlt  of  the  Repoblic,  to 
promiM  you  their  jrappoit.  I  name  Le 
Felme  mT  lieutenant.  Let  va  not  loae 
time  looking  for  piecedenta.  Nothing  in 
hiatoiy  ever  reafmbled  the  end  of  the 
eight^nth  centniy — nothing  in  the  eighth 
eenth  eentary  retenfbled  thia  moment. 
Your  wiadom  baa  doTiaed  the  aeceaaaiy 
neaanre,  oar  armt  ahall  put  it  Into  eze- 
cation."  He  announced  to  the  milltap 
ry  the  will  of  the  Council,  and  the  com- 
mand with  which  they  had  intmated  him ; 
ind  it  waa  received  with  loud  ahouta. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  three  Directors, 
Barraa,  Gohier,  and  MouHna,  who  were 
toot  in  the  aecret  of  the  morning,  began  too 
late  to  take  the  alarm.  Moulina  proponed 
to  aend  a  battalion  to  anrround  the  bouae 
of  Buonaparte,  and  make  prisoner  the  Gen- 
eral, and  whomaoe  ver  elae  they  found  there. 
But  they  bad  no  longer  the  leaat  influence 
6ver  the  aoldiery,  and  had  the  mortiAen- 
lion  to  aee  their  pwn  penenal  guard,  when 
aummoned  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  Buona- 
parte, march  away  to  join  the  forcea  which 
ae  commanded,  and  leave  them  defenceleaa, 


Barraa  aunt  hit  secretary,  Bottot,  to  ez- 
ftoetnlate  wiHi  Buonaparte.    The  Oenanr 


in  ordinary  citasen,  possessing  but  bis  own 
IndiYidual  intereat  in  the  fate  of  a  fjreat  na- 
tion, but  like  a  prinee,  who,  returning  from 
n  diatant  expedition,  finda  that  In  his  ab- 
eence  bia  deputiea  have  abuaed  their  trust, 
and  misruled  his  dominions.  *'  What  have 
you  done/'  he  said,  **  for  that  fine  France, 
which  1  left  you  in  aueb  a  brilliant  condi- 
tion T  I  left  yon  peace,  I  bave>found  war— 
I  left  you  the  wealth  of  Italy,  I  have  found 
taxation  and  miaery.  Where  are  the  hun- 
dred tbouaaad  Frenchmen  whom  I  have 
known?— all  of  them  my  companions  in 

Scry  f— They  are  dead.''  It  waa  plain, 
lat  even  now,  when  hie  enteipriae  waa 
but  commenced,  Buonaparte  had  already 
aaanmed  that  tone,  which  aeemed  to  ac- 
•ount  every  one  answerable  to  him  for  de- 
llclencee  in  the  public  aervice,  and  be  bim- 
eelf  reaponalble  to  no  one. 

Barraa,  overwhelmed  and  stunned,  and 
afraid,  perbafM,  of  impeaebaMut  fiir  bis  al- 
leged pieculationa,  belied  the  courage  which 
he  waa  once  auppooed  to  poaaess,  and  eub- 
Bittled,  in  the  moat  abject  terma,  to  the  will 
of  the  victor.  He  eent  in  his  raeignation, 
in  which  be  atatee, "  that  the  weal  of  the 
Republic,  and  hia  seal  for  liberty  alone, 
'«eald  have  ever  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  burden  of  a  public  ofllee  $  and  that, 
•eelag  the  deetinies  of  the  Republic  were 
toow  in  the  cuetody  of  her  joulJiflil  and  in- 
vincible General,  be  gladly  reaigned  hia 
aatbotity."  He  left  Paria  for  bia  eonntfy 
aeat,  aeeoBspanied  by  a  guard  of  cavalry, 

*^ich  Bttonaparto  ordered  to  attend  him, 

■Mcb  pe^apa  to  wateh  hia  asoclona  as 

do  him  boBOur,  though  the  last  waa  the 

Hia  coUeaguaa  Oebior 


and  Moulina,  alao  reaigned  their  office; 
Sieyea  and  Dncos  had  already  act  the  exam* 
pie;  and  tbua,  the  whole  Conatitotioinal 
Exeeutive  Council  waa  disaolved,  while  the 
real  power  was  veated  in  Buonaparte's  sin- 
gle person.  Cambacerea,  miniater  of  jus- 
tice, Fouch^,  minister  of  pol»4!e,  with  all 
the  reat  of  the  administration,  acknowl- 
edged hia  anthoritv  accordingly;  and  he 
waa  tbua  placed  in  full  possession  as  well  of 
the  civil  as  of  the  militanr  power. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  or  rather 
the  Republican  maiority  of  that  body, 
ahowed  a  more  atnboom  temper ;  and  ifC 


instead  of  residing,  Barraa,  Gohier,  ana 
Moulina,  had  united  tbemaelvea  to  its  lead- 
en, they  might  perhaps  have  given  troublu 
to  Buonaparte,  successful  aa  be  had  hither- 
to been. 

l*bia  boatile  Council  only  met  at  ten  o'- 
clock on  that  memorable  day  when  they  re- 
ceived, to  their  aurpriae,  the  mesaage,  inti- 
mating that  the  Council  of  Anciente  had 
changed  the  .place  of  meeting  from  Paria 
to  St.  Cloud';  and  thus  removed  their  de- 
batea  from  tiie  neighhourhood  of  the  popu- 
lace, over  whom  the  old  Jacobinical  prin- 
ciplea  might  have  retained  influence.  The 
lawa  aa  they  atood  aftbrded  the  young  Coun- 
cil no  meana  of  evading  compliance,  abd 
they  accordingly  sdioumed  to  meet  the 
next  day  at  St.  Clouds  with  unabated  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  democratioal  part 
of  the  conatitution.  They  aeparated  amid 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Republic  and  th« 
Conatitation  !"  which  were  echoed  by  the 
galleries.  The  ineoUuit$,*  and  other  more 
aealoua  attendants  on  their  debates,  re- 
solved to  tranafer  themselvea  to  St.  Clowd 
also,  and  appeared  there  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  it  waa 
evident  the  enterpriae  of  Sieyea  and  of 
Buonaparte  must  oe  either  perfected  or 
abandoned. 

The  contending  parties  held  couoael  all 
the  evening,  and  deep  into  the  night,  to 
prepare  for  tbe  final  conteat  on  the  morrow. 
Sieyea  adviaed  that  forty  leaders  of  the  op- 
poaition  should  be  arreated;  but  Buon^ 
parte  eateemed  himaelf  atrong  enough  to 
obtain  adeciaive  victory,  without  reaorting 
to  any  such  obnoxiona  violence.  They  ao^ 
juated  their  plan  of  opentiona  in  both  Coun- 
cils, and  amed  that  the  government  to  be 
eatablisbea  should  be  proviaionally  intruaW 
ed  to  three  Conaula,  Bttonaparto,  SieyeUy 
and  Ducoa.  Proper  arrangementa  wera 
made  of  the  armed  foree  at  St.  Cloud :  and 
the  command  waa  confided  to  the  seal  and 
fidelity  of  Murat.  Buonaparte  need  aona 
intereat  to  prevent  Bemadotte,  Jourdan.  and 
Augereau,  from  attending  at  St.  Cloud  the 
next  day,  aa  be  did  not  expect  them  to  tek» 
'  *    ''     approachina 


his  part  in  the  i 


ing  criaia. 
laat  of  theee  aeemed  rMber  hurt  at  the  want 


Tha 


•  The  wwMB  of  lowsr  laak  wh»  attsadsd  tha 
dsbatfls  of  the  QmneU,  plytag  tha  tadc  of  kaitttog 
whiis  thsf  Hsloaod  to  poUUos.  wow  ■•  dsaomiaaw 
ad.    Tbej  wwa  always  asafous  dsoioerats,  ao* 

might  chim  tai  OM  MO     ' '- 

tioeof 
"  ThaJfkMjnaldi,  who 
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of  eMMuwe  which  Chi*  cantioii  implied. 
Bad  Mid, "  What,  general !  dare  you  not 
trust  your  own  little  Augereau  t"  He  went 
to  St  Cloud  accordingly. 

Some  pieparationa  were  neceaaary  to  put 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  in  order  to  receive 
the  two  CouncUt ;  the  Dranfarie  being  aa- 
aigned  to  the  Council  of  Pive  Hundred  -, 
the  Gallery  of  Mara  to  that  of  the  An- 
vienta. 

In  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  Moder^, 
baring  the  maiority,  were  prepared  to  car- 

f  ry  forward  and  complete  their  measures  for 
a  change  of  government  and  constitution. 
Bttt  the  minority,  having  rallied  after  tlie 
ahrpriae  of  the  preceding  day,  were  neither 
ailent  nor  paasive.  The  Commission  of  In- 
•pectors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  convene  the 
Council,  were  inculpated  severely  for  hav- 
ing omitted  to  five  information  to  sev- 
eral leading  members  of  the  minority,  of 
the  extraorJinaiy  convocation  which  took 
place  at  such  an  unwonted  hour  on  the 
morning  preceding.  The  propriety,  nay 
the  legality,  of  the  tranaference  of  the 
I  legislative  Bodies  to  St.  Cloud,  waa  also 
challenged.  A  sharp  debate  took  place, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  appearance  of 
Napoleon,  who  entereo  the  hall,  and  har- 
ar  ^ed  the  members  by  permisaiott  of  the 
president  "  Citixens,"  said  he,  **  you  are 
placed  upon  a  volcano.  Let  me  tell  you 
the  truth  with  the  frankneas  of  a  soldier. 
Citizens^  I  waa  remaining  tranquil  with  m^ 
fkmily,  when  the  commanda  of  the  Council 
of  Anoienta  called  me  to  arms.  I  collect- 
ed my  brave  military  companions,  and 
brou^t  forward  the  anna  of  toe  countnr  in 
obedience  to  you  who  are  the  head.  We 
are  rewarded  with  calumny — ^they  compare 
me  to  Cromwell— to  Caaar.  Hsa  I  desir- 
ed to  usurp  the  supreme  Authority,  1  have 
had  opportunitiea  to  do  ao  before  now.  But 
I  swear  to  you  the  country  has  not  a  more 
disinterested  patriot  We  are  surrounded 
by  dangers  and  by  civil  war.  Let  ua  not 
hasard  the  loss  of  those  advantages  for 
Which  we  have  made  such  eaerificea— *Lib- 
ertv  and  Equality.'' 

''And  the  Coastitution !"  exclaimed  Lin- 
glet,  a  democratic  member,  interrupting  a 
apeech  which  seemed  to  be  designedly 
vague  and  inexplicit 

^'The  Conautotion !''  auswervd  Buona- 
pATte,  jnvinff  way  to  a  more  natural  expres- 
sion ofliis  feelings,  and  avowing  his  ooiect 
more  clsarlv  than  he  had  yet  dared  to  do— 

,  **  It  WW  violated  on  the  18th  Froctidor— 
Tiolated  on  the  S!2d  Floreal— violated  on  the 
90th  Prairial.  All  parties  have  invoked  it 
«»all  have  disregarded  it  in  turn.  It  can  be 
BO  lon^r  a  meana  of  safety  to  any  one,  since 
it  obtains  the  respect  of  no  one.  Since  we 
cannot  preserve  the  Constitution,  let  us  at 
leaat  save  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  founda- 
tions on  which  it  is^rected."  He  went  on 
in  the  same  strain  to  assure  them,  that  for 
the  aafety  of  the  Republic  he  relied  only  oo 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Council  of 
Ancients,  since  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  were  found  those  men  who  desir- 
ed to  bring  back  the  Convention,  with  its 
revolutionarj  committees,  its  aoaffoAds,  its 


popular  insurrections.  "  But  I,"  he  eaid. 
"  will  aave  you  from  such  horrors — I  and 
my  brave  comrades  at  arms,  whose  swords 
and  caps  I  see  at  the  door  of  the  hall ;  and 
if  any  hired  orator  shall  talk  of  outiawrr,  I 
will  appeal  to  the  valour  of  my  comraoo^ 
with  whom  I  have  fought  and  conquered  for 
Uberty." 

The  Assembly  invited  the  Genfral  to 
detail  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  but  he  confined  biui» 
aelf  to  a  reference  to  the  ^testimony  of 
Sieyes  end  Duces  ^  and  s«ain  reiterating 
that  the  ConatituUon  could  not  aave  the 
country,  and  inviting  the  Council  of  .An- 
cients to  adopt  some  course  which  mikht  en- 
able them  to  do  so,  he  left  them. amid  cries 
d*  Vive  Buonaparte  !''  loudly  ecooed  by  the 
military  in  the  court-yard,  to  try  the  effect 
of  his  eloquence  on  the  more  unmanagea*- 
ble  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

The  deputies  of  the  younger  Council 
having  found  the  place  designed  for  their 
meeting  filled  with  workmen,  were  for  some 
time  in  a  aituatien  which  seemed  to  resem- 
ble the  predicament  of  the  National  As* 
sembly  st  Versailles,  when  they  took  refuge 
in  a  tennis-court  The  recollection  was  of 
such  a  n^ure  as  inflamed  and  animated  their 
rceoltttien,  aiid  Uier  entered  the  Orangerie, 
when  at  length  admitted,  in  no  good  hu- 
mour with  the  Council  of  Ancienu,  or  with 
Buonaparte.  Proposals  of  accoaunodatioa 
had  been  circulated  among  them  ineffecUi* 
ally.  They  would  have  admitted  Buom* 
parte  into  tne  Directory,  but  rcfufied  tooon- 
sent  to  any  radioal  change  in  tlio  constitn* 
tion  of  the  year  Three. 

The  debate  of  the  dav.  vemarkahle  as  tte 
last  in  which  the  Republican  party  enjoyed 
the  full  freedom  of  speech  in  France,  was 
opened  on  19th  Brumaire,  at  two  o'clock, 
Lucien  Boontperte  beios  preaident  Gaa« 
din,  a  member  of  the  moderate  paHy,  bega« 
by  moving,  that  a  committee  of  aeven  mesa* 
bera  should  be  formed,  to  report  open  the 
state  of  the  Republic ;  and  that  neasurao 
should  be  taken  for  opening  a  correspond* 
enoe  with  the  Council  of  Aoeienta.  lie  was 
interrupted  by  exclaaaationo  and  olamour 
on  the  part  of  the  majority. 

"  The  Constitetion !  TheConetiUitioB  ev 
Death  i"  waa  echoed  and  re-echoed  on  ev<e« 
TY  side.  "  Bayonets  frighten  ue  not,"  said 
Delbrel ;  ''  we  are  freemen." 

**  Down  with  tbe  dietetorsbip— no  Diet** 
tore !"  cried  other  members. 

Lucien  in  ▼ain  endeavoured  to  restor* 
order.  Gaudin  waa  dragged  from  the  tri- 
bune }  the  ¥0100  of  other  Moderates  wte 
overpowered  by  clamour^-never  had  tkm 
party  of  democracy  ahown  itself  fiercer  or 
more  tenacious  than  when  about  to  receiv* 
the  death-blow. 

**  Let  us  swear  to  preserve  the  Coastita* 
tion  of  the  year  Three  V  exclaimed  Del« 
brel  J  and  the  applause  which  followed  the 
proposition  was  so  general,  that  it  aitooced 
all  reaiatanoe.  Eiren  the  members  of  tb« 
moderate  party-<i-ttay,  even  Lueien  Buooup 
parte  himself^were  compelled  to  take  th« 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Coneatetion,  whiok 
he  and  tbej  were  leagued  to  destroy. 
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^  The  oaUi  yoB  iMfe  jvst  tdcen,"  Mid  Bi- 
gonnet,  '*  will  oceopy  •  place  in  the  ennelt 
of  history,  betide  the  celebrated  vow  taken 
in  the  tttnnie-court.  The  one  was  the  foun- 
dation of  liberty,  the  other  ahall  eoneolidate 
the  atraetare."  In  the  midat  of  thia  fer- 
Mentation,  the  letter  containing  the  reaigna- 
tion  of  Barraa  waa  read,  and  received  with 
narka  of  contempt,  at  the  act 'of  a  aoldier 
deeerting  hia  poat  in  the  time  of  danger. 
The  moderate  party  aeemed  ailenced,  over- 
powered, and  on  the  point  of  coaleacins 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  Conneil, 
when  the  clash  of  arma  waa  heard  at  the 
entrance  of  the  apartmenL  Ail  eyea  were 
tnrnedto  that  quarter.  Bayonets,  drawn 
eabraa,  the  plumied  hata  of  general  offieera 
cad  aida-de-camp,  and  the  cape  of  grena- 
.dien,  were  visible  without,  while  Napoleon 
entered  the  Orangerie,  attended  by  four 
grenadien  belonging  to  the  constitationa] 
gaard  of  the  Councils.  The  soldiers  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  while  he 
advanced,  with  a  measured  step  and  uncov- 
ered, aboot  one-third  up  the  room. 

He  waa  received  with  loud  mormun. 
*'  What !  drawn  weapons,  armed  men.  sol- 
diera  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  lawa !"  exclaim- 
ed the  Diemben,  wnoee  courage  seemed  to 
rise  against  the  dinlay  offeree  with  which 
they  were  menaced.  All  the  depotiea  arose, 
•ome  rushed  on  Buonaparte,  and  seised  him 
ay  the  collar ;  othen  called  out—''  Outlaw- 
ry—outlawry— let  him  be  proclaimed  a  trai- 
tor!" It  is  said  that  Arana,  a  native  of 
Conica  Kke  himself,  aimed  a  dagger  at  his 
breast,  which  vras  only  averted  by  the  in- 
terpoaition  of  one  of  the  grenadien.  The 
fact  seems  extremely  doubtlVil,  thouffb  it  is 
certain  that  Bnontparte  was  seised  by  two 
«r  three  memben,  while  othera  exclaimed, 
"Was  it  for  this  yon  gained  so  many 
victories  f "  and  loaded  him  with  reproaeh- 
m.  At  this  eriais  a  party  of  grenadien 
rushed  into  the  hall  with  drawn  swords,  and 
extricating  Buonaparte  from  the  deputies, 
bore  him  off  in  their  arms  breathless  with 
the  scuffle. 

It  was  probably  at  this  crisis  that  Auge- 
feau'a  faith  in  his  ancient  general's  fortune 
benn  to  totter,  and  his  ravolutionsry  prin- 
ciples to  g^n  an  ascendance  over  hie  nili- 
larydevotion.  "  A  fine  situation  you  hsve 
brought  yourself  into,"  he  said  to  Buona- 
parte, who  answered  sternly,  "  Augeraan, 
things  were  worse  at  Areola— Take  my  ad- 
vice— ^remain  quiet,  in  a  short  time  all  this 
will  change."  Augereau,  whose  active  as- 
sistance and  co-operatioA  might  have  been 
et  this  critical  period  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  Council,  took  the  hint,  and 
continued  passive.*     Jourdan  and  Berna- 

•  Ths  Ifoaitsw  b  aaxiooa  to  excolpau  Aiii;»- 
isao  from  haviof  takoo  ai^  psrt  ia  faroar  of  the 
loul^  party  on  the  19th  Brumairo.  That  oAoer, 
It  Mji,  did  not  Join  in  the  fcnoral  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  ConstUation  of  the  year  Three.  The  Mmo 
•Aeial  paper  adde,  that  on  the  evoninff  of  ths  I9th, 
beiog  invited  by  eooM  of  the  leddinc  peraone  of  the 
demoeratio  faction,  to  take  the  mtlitary  eommand 
of  their  partiMne,  be  had  aaked  them  by  way  of 
leply,  "Whether  they  nippoMd  he  would  urniaJi 
the  reputation  ho  had  acquired  in  tho  army,  by 
laUiigeoauDaad of wistAhsiUke thorn?*'  Aug6- 
YoL.  I.  QZ 


dotte,  wlm  wees  rasdy  to  %et  en  Am  popu- 
lar side,  had  the  soldiera  shown  the  least 
hesitation  in  jieldiog  obedience  to  Bnona<» 
parte,  perceived  no  opening  of  which  to 
avail  themselves. 

The  Council  remained  in  the  higliest 
state  of  comnwtioo,  the  geaeral  voice  ac* 
cusing  Buooapaite  of  havlnff  usurped  the 
supreme  aatnority,  calling  for  a  sentence 
of  outlawry,  or  demandiiw  (hat  he  should 
be  brought  to  the  bar.  "  Can  you  ask  me  to 
put  the  outlawfy  of  my  own  brother  to  the 
vote  T"  said  Lucien. '  But  this  appeal  to 
his  personal  situation  and  feelings  made  no 
impression  upon  the  Atsembly,  who  con* 
tinned  clamorously  to  demand  the  questioa. 
At  length  Lucten  flung  on  the  desk  his  hat, 
scarf,  and  other  parts  of  his  official  dress. 
"  Let  me  be  rather  hesrd,''  he  said,  "  as 
the  advocate  of  him  whom  you  falsely  and 
rashly  accuse."  But  this  request  only  ad- 
ded to  the  tumult.  At  this  moment  a  small 
body  of  grenadien,  seat  by  Napoleon  to  hia 
brother's  sssistance,  marcned  uito  the  hall. 

They  were  at  first  received  with  ap- 
plause ;  for  the  Council^  accuatomed  to  see 
the  triumph  of  democratical  opiniona  araoi^ 
the  miliUry,  did  net  doubt  that  they  \ 


deserting  their  seneral  to  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  deputies.  Their  appear- 
ance Waa  but  momentary— ^ey  instantly 
left  the  hall,  carrying  Lucien  in  the  centre 
of  the  detachment. 

Mattera  were  now  come  to  extremity  on 
either  side.  The  Council,  thrown  into  the 
greatest  disorder  by  these  repest^d  military 
tncuraions,  remained  in  violent  agitation,  fb- 
rioua  against  Buonaparte,  but  without  the 
calmness  necessary  to  adopt  decisive  mea^ 
sures. 

Meantime  the  sight  of  ^apoleon,  almost 
breathless,  and  bearing  marks  of  penonal 
violence,  excited  to  the  highest  the  indiff- 
nation  of  the  militoiy.  In  broken  Worn 
he  told  them,  that  when  be  wbhed  to  show 
them  the  road  to  lead  the  country  to  vido- 

Sand  fame,  "  they  had  answered  him  with 
ingera." 

Cries  of  resentment  arose  firom  the  woU 
diery,  augmented  when  the  psrty  sent  to 
extricste  the  President  brought  him  to  the 
ranks  at  to  a  sanctuary.  Lucien,  who  sec- 
onded his  brother  admirably,  or  rather  who 
led  the  way  in  tliis  perilous  adventure, 
mounted  on  boneback  instantly,  and  called 
out,  in  a  voice  naturally  deep  and  sonorous, 
"  General,  and  you,  soldiera !  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  pro- 
claims to  yon,  that  fkotioua  men,  with 
drawn  daggen,  have  interrapted  the  delib- 
erations or  the  Assembly— He  authorises 
you  to  employ  force  airainst  these  diaturb- 
en— The  Assembly  of  rive  Hundred  is  dis- 
solved!" 

Murat,  deputed  by  Buonaparte  to  execute 

reau,  it  may  bo  remembered,  was  the  general  who 
waa  wot  by  Buonaparte  to  Parii  to  act  aa  mlliury 
chief  on  the  part  of  the  Directory,  in  the  rerolntioo 
of  the  16ch  Fractidor,  hi  which  the  aoldlery  had 
williuxly  fulfewed  him.  BuooaparM  wae  probably 
well  pTu««ed  to  keep  a  roan  <if  hia  military  repnia- 
tiun  and  recolvod  character  out  of  the  combat  iC 
puMilila 
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OnuiMrie  widi  drams  beatioff,  i 
of  •  dotachmeDt  wiUi  fixed  Miyooeta.  He 
mmmoaed  tbe  demitiee  lo  difpene  on  their 
peril,  while  u  ofieer  of  the  eoMHtatioMl 
gaara  celled  oot.  he  oeeld  be  no  loafer  aa- 
ewenble  for  their  nfe^.  Criee  of  feer  be- 
came BOW  mingled  with  vocifentiona  of 
rage,  exeerationa  of  ahhotraaee,  and  aha 
oT  VSm  la  RtpukUfm.    An  oOoer  tl 
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moaitfed  theTraaideat'a  oeat,  aad  aai 

ed  the 

Geaenl, 


the  iepreaeatati?ea  to  ratlre.     "The 
lenl/'  aaid  he»  <«  haa  givaa  oidevi." 
Some  of  the  depatiea  aad  apeotatora  be- 
gaa  aow  to  leave  Oe  hall ;  the  greater  part 


waa  ever  appealed  to,  aave  the  real  eti- 
deaee  of  a  dagger  found  on  tbe  floor,  aad 
the  torn  Bleeve  of  a  greaadier'a  coat,  cir- 
camataacea  which  might  be  aocoanted  for 
many  waya.  Bot  having  aerved  at  the  iimm 
aa  a  popolar  anologj  lor  the  atrong  meaa 
laabt 


bj  which  fhej  repcobaled  thw  mttitarr  ia- 
tiaaioa.  The  drama  at  length  otrack  ap, 
aad  drowned  fttrther  ramoaatraaoe. 

"Forward,  graaadieaa,"  aaid  tbe  oflloer 
who  commanded  the  peity .  They  levelled 
md  advanced  aa  if  to  the 
ThB  depBl&ea  aeem  hitherto  to 
have'  retaiaed  a  uageriac  hope  that  their 
peraona  woald  be  regaroed  aa  iavidable. 
They  aow  fled  on  Ulaidea,  moat  of 
jampiaa  from  the  wiadowa  of  the  Oraai 


ag,  at  ita  coaclaaion.  a 
atriking  parallel  to  the  acene  which  ended 
tbe  Long  Parliament  of  Charlea  the  Firtt'a 
time,  terminated  tiie  laat  democratical  aa- 
aembly  of  France. 

Baoaaparte  afllrma,  that  one  of  the  gen- 
oral  oflcen  ia  hia  aaite  oflered  to  take  the 
command  of  fifty  men,  aad  place  them  in 
ambaab  to  fira  oa  the  depatiea  in  their 
flight,  which  he  wiaely  declined  aa  a  aae- 
leaa  and  grataltooa  craelty. 

The  raaalt  of  theae  violeat  aad  estraor- 
diaary  meaaaraa  waa  iatimaled  to  the  Coua- 
cil  of  Aacienla }  the  immediate  caoae  of 
the  expnlaion  of  the  Five  Haadred  being  n- 
feirad  to  the  lUeaed  videnee  oa  the  peraon 
of  Baonapaile^  which  waa  aatd  by  one  mem- 
ber to  have  oeea  committed  by  Arona, 
v^ile  Viother  eaaggerated  the  ehaige,  by 
aaaerting  t|iat  it  waa  offered  ia  oonleqaence 
of  Baoaaparte^a  haviag  amde  diacloanre  of  ■ 
aonle  mal-practioee  of  the  Coraican  deputy 
while  in  Italy.  The  Monitear  aooa  after 
iaiproved  tbia  atoiy  of  Arona  aad  hia  aia- 
gle  poaiard,  into  a  party  conaiating  of  Are- 
na, MarmMcii,  aaa  other  depatiea,  armed 
aailh  pialila  aad  daagera.  At  other  timea, 
.BsoBapefte  waa  aaid  to  have  been  wounded, 
^iliiek  aartaialy  WM  not  the  caae.  Theef- 
Ihct  of  4he  example  of  Bratua  upon  a  repab- 
licaa,  and  an  Italian  to  hoot,  might  rander 
the  conduct  aaoribed  lo  Arena  ciedable 
eaoQgh  I  hut  the  exiatenee  of  a  party  armed 
with  pocket-ptstola  and  daggera,  for  the 
parpoae  of  eppoaiag  reanlar  troopa.  ie  too 
ridicnloaa  to  be  belleveJ.  ATona  pnbliahed 
a  denial  of  the  atteftipt;  and  among  the  [ 


,     ^  atrong  i 

area  which  baa  beea  adopted,  the  m 
waa  Bot  allowed  to  fall  aaleeo.  Thom^, 
the  greaadier,  waa  declared  to  nave  BMiit^ 
ed  well  of  hie  eoaatry  by  the  Lemalativa 
Body,  eatertaiaed  at  dmaer  by  Uie  Geaofal, 
aad  rawarded  with  a  aalute  aad  a  vahuUe 
jewel  by  Joaephine.  Other  reporta  wera 
put  ia  cireulatioe  conoerniag  toe  violeat 
parpoeea  of  the  Jacobina.    It  waa  aaid  the 


parpoeea 
aaeieat  r 


leat  revolntioaiat,  Saaterre^waa  aettiag 

ipolar  moveownt  on  foot,  in  the  Faax* 

oarg  Saiat  Aatoine,  and  that  BoonMMrta, 

lirouffh  the  Ex-Director  Mooiina,  haa  can* 

oaea  him  against  proceeding  in  hia  pa»- 


goverai 
Rcan  el 


Rcan  character,  yet 
and  Borpriaed  by  the 
and  I9tn  Bramaira,  i 


boarg  Saiat  Aatoine,  and  that  Boo 

throug*    •     -    ~- 

Uo 

poae,  declarina,  thid  if  he  did,  be  would 

have  him  ahot  by  martial  law. 

But  the  trath  la,  that  although  thera  caa 
be  BO  doobt  that  the  popular  part^  eater- 
taiaed a  fhll  purpoae  of  revolutionuiag  the 
iment  anew,  and  restoring  ita  repnlK 
yet  they  wera  anticipated  • 
the  movement  of  the  18lh 
,  which  could  not,  ihera- 
fora^  in  atrict  language,  be  justified  aa  a  de« 
fenaive  meaaara.  Its  excuse  maat  reet  «m 
the  propoaition  which  aeems  andoohted^ 
that  affatn  wera  come  to  such  extremilj 
that  a  contest  was  unavoidable,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  necessary  for  tbe  mode* 
rate  party  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  fint 
blow,  though  they  expoaed  themaelves  ia 
doing  so  to  the  raproach  of  being  called  the 
aggieeeore  in  the  contest 
^*he  Connoil  of  Ancients  had  expraeeed 
aome  alarm  and  anxiety  about  the  employ- 
ment of  military  force  against  the  other 
branch  of  the  conatitationu  repreaentatioa. 
Bat  Luciea  Buonaparte,  having  aucceeded 
ia  rallyiag  around  him  about  a  nuodrad  of 
the  Council  of  the  Joniora,  aaaumed  tba 
character  and  office  of  that  Legialative 
Body,  now  effectaally  purged  of  all  the  dia- 
aidents,  and,  as  Preaident  of  the  Five  1 
drad,  gave  to  the  Council  of  Ancienta  aw 
an  explanation,  aa  they,  nothing  loath 
be  convinced,  admittea  to  be  aatislaetoi)r. 
Both  Councils  then  adjouraed  till  the  19th 
Febraary  180O,  after  each  had  devolved 
their  powen  upon  a  committee  ot  twenty* 
five  peraons,  who  wera  iostract^d  to  pre- 
para  a  civil  code  against  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Bodiea.  A  provisional  con- 
Bolar  goverament  was  appointed,  conaisting 
of  Buonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Duces. 

The  victory,  therefore,  of  the  18th  and 
19th  Bhimaire,  was,  by  oiat  of  sword  aad 
bayonet,  completely  aecurad.  It  remained 
for  the  conquerors  to  consider  the  asea 
which  were  to  be  made  of  it. 
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^iete  ^  tt«  Viclory  i|f  At  18tt  ami  19a  £nMiiatrt.-.CZMMt»^  nf  th*  Nw  Com' 
■  Mfloti.— JIfiMileial  dboiif t  in  iikt  fVnatiect.— Loto  </  HotUurtM  meaUd.^JUligioua 
NMv  alloiMd.— ibivrwMMMlf  in  Mc  fVor  ilqMnflMia.^£fii6mua»oi»  4/  fA«  CAouaiM^ 
«hI  /'M^/ieaMon  <|^  JLa  Vm^t.— il«e<iMl«icy  q^  iW^poltoii  m  ih§  CovMutote.— /Ktop. 
poinliiuia  <|^Mc  it6fr«  SUffm.'^cmimUU§/armtd  toeonndtr  Su%u'  Plan  qfa  dm- 
wUiaiUm^AdopUd  in  pad— hat  r^§eUd  in  uunliai$,'—A  ncto  one  adopUd,  monarcA- 
ieol  ii%  f«€iipM<tu[  6«<  form.-^Siefft*  r«iir§g  /rompubUc  i^€ona  pennon.— Qtneral 
mtwqftiU  nem  Conmdarform qf  OavamminL—DnpoliA pawir  qftk$  Fird  Conaui-^ 
M^UeUont  upon  Buomapari^*^  Candaat  apon  Unt  oceation. 


TBb  Tiotorj  obteined  over  th« 
and  the  demoento,  «pon  the  18th  and  19i[i 
BranMura,  wis  generally  acceptable  to  tbe 
fVeneh  nation.  The  feverieh  deaire  of  lib- 
erty, which  had  been  the  ehaiacteriatie  of 
all  deaeriptiona  of  peraona  in  the  year  179St, 
waa  quenched  by  the  blood  nhad  darinc  the 
Reign  of  Terror  y  and  even  jnat  and  liberal 
ideaa  of  fteedom  had  to  far  fallen  into  dii- 
miite,  IVom  their  reaemblance  to  thoae 
which  had  beea  oaed  aa  a  pretext  for  tbe 
diagnatlng  enieltiea  perpetrated  at  that  ter- 
ribra  period,  that  they  excited  from  aaaoci- 
ation  a  kind  of  loathing  aa  well  aa  dread. 
Tbe  great  maaa  of  the  nation  aonght  no  lon- 
ger goaranteea  for  metaphyaieal  riffbta,  but, 
Dcoken  down  by  aoflfering,  desired  repose, 
and  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  gOTern- 
ment  which  promised  to  secure  to  them  the 
ordinary  benefits  cf  civilisation. 

Buonaparte  and  Sieyea,^for;  though  onlv 
dorittf^  a  brief  space,  they  may  atill  be  regard- 
ed aa  joint  authoritiea,— were  enabled  to  prof- 
itliy  thia  general  acquieacence^in  many  im- 
portant particulan.  It  put  it  in  their  power 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
and  cmahing  their  acattered  adrersariea ; 
and  the  French  saw  a  revolution  effecledin 
their  system,  and  that  by  mililaiy  force,  in 
which  not  a  drop  of  blood  waa  spilt.  Yet, 
as  had  been  the  termination  of  moat  recent 
rarolutiotts,  lists  of  proacriptiona  were  pre- 
pared; and  without  pre vioua  trial  or  legal 
aentence,  fifty-nine  or  thoae  who  had  chiefly 
'oopoaed  the  new  Conaulate  on  the  18th  and 
l9Qk  Brumaire  were  condemned  to  deporta- 
tion bw  the  aole  fiai  of  the  Consuls.  Sieyea 
is  saici  to  have  anggested  thia  unjust  and  ar- 
bitrary meaaure,  which, bearing  a  col<wr  of 
Revenge  and  persecution,  was  highly  un- 
popular. It  waa  not  earned  into  execution. 
Exceptiona  Wen  at  fint  vaade  in  &vour  of 
aoch  of  the  condemned  peraona  aa  ahowed 
themaelves  disposed  to  be  tractable ;  and  at 
lengUi  the  aentence  waa  altoflpetherdiapena- 
ed  with,  and  tbe  more  obnoxiona  parusaaa 
of  democracy  were  only  placed  under  the 
^superintendence  of  the  police.  This  con- 
duct showed  at  once  conacioua  atrength, 
and  a  spirit  of  elemeacy,  than  which  no  at- 
trlbutea  can  contribute  more  to  tbe  popu- 
laritv  of  a  new  government ;  aiace  the  apirit 
of  the  oppoaition,  deprived  of  hone  of  sue- 
-eeaa,  ami  yet  not  urged  on  by  oespair  of 
personal  safety,  gradually  becomes  dtapoaed 
loaink  into  acquiescence.  The  democrats, 
or,  aa  .they  were  now  teemed,  tbe  anarch- 
Ista.  became  intimidated,  or  cooled  in  tbeic 
■aal }  aad  only  a  fow  of  the 


aatic  continued  yet  to  avow  thoae  princi^ 
plea,  to  breathe  the  leaat  doubt  of  which  had 
been,  within  but  a  few  months,  a  crime 
worthy  of  death. 

Othec  and  sooat  important  decrees  wero 
adopted  by  the  Coaama,  tending  to  listen 
the  buidena  which  their  predecessors  bad 
imposed  on  the  nation,  and  which  had  rei^ 
dered  their  government  so  unpopular.  Twp 
of  the  moat  oppreasive  measures  of  the  Di- 
rectors were  repealed  without  delay. 

The  firat  referred  to  the  finances,  which 
were  found  in  a  state  of  ruinooa  exhaustion, 
and  were  only  maintained  by  a  system  or 
compulsonr  aad  progreaaive  loans,  accordimr 
to  ratea  ofaasessment  on  the  property  of 
tb^  citisena.  The  new  minister  of  finance, 
Gaodin,  would  nc4  even  go  to  bed,  or  sleep 
a  single  night,,  until  he  had  produced  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  ruinous  resource,  for  which 
he  levied  an  additional  rise  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  on  all  contributions,  direct  and  in* 
direct,  which  produced  a  large  eum.  He 
carried  order  and  regularity  into  all  the  de- 
partments of  finance,  improved  the  col- 
lection and  income  of  tbe  funds  of  tbe  Re- 
public, andinspirod  so  much  confidence  by 
the  moderation  and  auccess  of  bis  meas- 
ures, that  credit  be^  to  revive,  and  aev 
ersl  loaaa  were  attained  on  easy  terms. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  of  hostagea  waa  ^ 
measure  equally  popular.  Tliia  %ruel  and 
unreaaonable  enactment,  which  rendered 
the  aged  and  weak,  unprotected  femalea, 
aad  helpleaa  children  of  emigranta,  or  arm- 
ed rqyaliata,  reaponsible  for  the  actiona  of 
their  relativea,  waa  immediately  mitigated. 
Cooricn  were  deapatched  to  open  the  pria- 
ons  $  and  thia  act  of  justice  and  humanity 
was  hailed  as  a  pledge  of  returning  mode- 
ration and  liberality.  \ 

Important  measures  were  alao  taken  for 
tranquiUiaing  the  religions  discord  by  whiell- 
the  country  had  been  so  lona  agitated. 
Buonaparte,  who  had  lately  profoaaedi  him- 
aelf  more  than  half  penuadsd  of  the  truth 
of  Mahommed'a  mission,  became  now- 
such  waa  the  decree  of  Providence — the 
meana  of  raatoriag  to  Fniice  the  free  exer- 
ciae  of  the  Chriatiaa  foith.  The  mummery 
of  Reveilliere  Lepaax'a  heaUieniam  was  b^ 
general  conaeat  abandoned;  The  chorchea 
were  reatored  to.  public  worahip ;  penaiona 
were  allowed  to  such  relimbus  persons  ^ 
took  an  oath,  of  fidelity  Uvtiie  eovemmenti 
and  more  tHan  twenty  thousand  deraymen, 
with  whom  the  prisons  had  been  filled,  in. 
consequence  of  intolerant  laws,  were  set  st 
liberty  upon  taking  tbe  aame  row.    PttbliO] 
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mid  domMCie  ritof  ofwonbip  in  Mwy  form 
wera  tol«nt«d  and  proleeted  j  and  the  law 
of  the  decadea,  or  Tbeophilaathropie  feeti 
vala,  waa^boliahed.  Even  the  earthly  rel- 
ics of  Pope  Piua  VI.,  who  had  died  at  Va- 
lence, and  in  exile,  weie  not  neg^cted,  bat 
received,  tinsiiiar  to  relate,  the  ntea  of  aep- 
ultnre  with  the  aolemnity  dne  Co  bia  high 
office,  br  command  of  Baonaparte,  who  had 
firat  •haaen  the  Papal  anthoriW  j  and  in  do- 
ing so,  as  he  boasted  in  hia  Egjptian  proc- 
lamations, hid  destroyed  4he  emblem  of 
Christian  worship. 
The  pari  taken  by  Cambteeres,  the  Min- 
-  iater  of  Justice,  in  the  roTolntipn  of  Bni- 
maire,  had  been  agreeable  to  Buonaparte ; 
and  his  moderation  now  aided  him  m  the 
lenient  meaaores  which  be  had  determined 
to  adopt.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  a 
man  of  sense  and  information,  and  under 
his  administration  means  were  taken  to  re- 
lax the  oppressire  sererHy  of  the  laws 
against  the  emigrants.  Nine  of  them,  no- 
blemen of  the  most  ancient  fkmilies  in 
France,  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  near 
Calais  by  shipwreck,  and  the  Directors  had 
piediuted  bringing  to  trial  those  whom  the 
winds  and  wavea  had  aparad,  as  falling 
vnder  the  claaa  of  emigrants  returned  to 
France  without  permission,  against  whom 
the  laws  denounced  the  penalty  of  death. 
Buonaparte  more  liberally  considered  their 
being  round  within  the  prohibited  territory, 
as  an  act,  not  of  Tolition,  bat  of  ineritable 
necessity,  and  they  were  dismissed  accord- 

i^rom  the  same  spirit  of  politic  clemency, 
La  Payette,  Latour  Maobourg.  and  others, 
who,  although  roToIutionists,  nad  been  ex- 
pelled from  France  for  not  carrying  their 
princtplea  of  iVeedom  sufficiently  bi^h  and 
nr,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive country. 

It  may  be  easily  belioTed  that  the  military 
department  of  the  state  underwent  a  com- 
plete reform  under  the  authority  of  Buona- 
parte. Dubola  de  Craned,  the  Minister  at 
War  under  the  Directors,  was  replaced  by 
Bertliierj  and  Napoleon  gives  a  strange 
pictnre  of  the  incapacity  of  the  former 
functionary.  He  declares  he  could  not  fur- 
nish a  single  report  of  the  state  of  the  ar- 
my— that  be  had  obtained  no  resalar  returns 
or  the  effective  strength  of  Uie  different 
reffiments— that  many  corps  had  been  form- 
ed^in  the  departments,  whose  very  exist- 
ence was  unknown  to  the  minister  at  war ; 
axid  finally,  thM  when,  pressed  for  reporta 
of  the  pay,  of  the  victoaying,  and  or  the 
clothing  of  the  troops,  he  had  replied,  that 
the  war  department  neither  paia,  clothed, 
nor  victuAlled  them.     This  may  be  exag- 

gtrated,  for  Napoleon  disliked  Dubois  de 
ranches  his  personal  opponent}  but  the 
improvident  and  corrupt  character  of  the 
directorial  government  renders  the  charge 
▼ery  probsbfe.  By  the  exertions  of  Ber- 
thier,  accustomed  to  Buonaparte's  mode  of 
arrangements,  the  wsr  department  soon 
a«iopted  a  venr  different  fkce  of  activity. 

The  same  department  received  yet  addi- 
tional rigour  when  the  Consuls  called  to  be> 
tta  head  the  celebrated  Camot,  ytka  had  rer  I 


iunied  ftom  exile,  in  conaequenoe  of  the 
fall  of  the  Directors.  He  remained  in  of- 
fioe^ot  a  short  time,  for,  bein^  a  democrat 
in  principle,  he  disapproved  orthe  personal 
elevation  of  Buooapaite^  bat  during  the 
period  that'be  continued -m  adminiatration, 
nia  aerviees  in  restoring  order  in  the  milita- 
ry department,  and  combining  the  plana  of 
tlie  campaign  with  Moreau  and  Buonaparte, 


ry  department,  and  combining  t 
tlie  campaign  with  Moreau  and  I 
were  of  the  highest  importanoe. 


IngtM 
other  I 


Napoleon  ahowed  no  less  talent  in  doe- 
the  wounds  of  internal  war,  than  ia  hia 
w  arrangenenta.  The  Chouana,  under 
various  chiefs,  had  disturbed  the  western 
provinces;  but  the  despair  of  pardon,  whieh 
drove  so  many  malcontents  to  their  stand- 
ard, began  to  aubatde,  and  the  liberal  atad 
accommodating  measures  adopted  hy  the 
new  Conaolar  government,  induced  moat 
to  make  peace  with  Buonaparte.  Thia 
they  did  the  more  readily,  that  many  of 
them  believed  the  Chief  Conaul  intended 
by  degrees,  and  when  the  opportnnity  ef- 
iered,  to  accomplish  the  restoration  of  tiM 
Bourbona.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Chonans  submitted  to  him,  and  aHerwarda 
supported  hia  government.  Cliatillon.  Su- 
xannet,  D'Autiohamp,  noblea  and  chlen  of 
the  Royaliat  army,  aubmitted  at  Mootln- 
con,  and  their  reconciliation  with  the  gov- 
ernment, being  admitted  on  liberal  tenaa, 
waa  ainoerely  observed  by  them.  Bemier, 
rector  of  St.  Lo,  who  had  great  inllueaee 
in  La  Veod^,  aUo  made  hiapeace.and  waa 
afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Orleans  by 
Buonapatte,  and  employed  in  negotiating 
the  Concordat  with  the  Pope. 

Count  Louia  de  Prott6,  an  enterpriaiac 
and  high-apiritedyoung  nobleman,  musea 
for  a  long  time  to  enter  into  terms  with 
Buonaparte  ;  ao  did  another  chief  of  the 
Chouans,  called  George  Cadoudal,  a  peaaaaC 
of  the  district  of  Morbiban,  raised  to  the 
command  of  his  countrymen,  because,  with 
great  strength  and  dauntless  courage,  he 
combined  me  qualitiea  of  enterprise  and 
sanity.  Frotte  was  betrayed  and  mada 
pnsoner  in  the  house  of  Guidal,  command- 
ant at  Alen^on,  who  had  f)reteiided  friend- 
ship to  him,  and  bad  promised  to  negotiate 
a  favourable  treaty  on  his  behalf.  He  and 
eight  or  nine  of  hia  officers  were  tried  by  a 
military  commission,  and  condemned  to  be 
shot.  They  marched  hand  in  hand  to  the 
place  of  execution,  remained  to  the  last  in 
the  same  attitude,  expressive  of  their  par- 
taking the  aame  sentiments  of  devotion  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  suffered,  and  died 
with  the  utmost  courage.  George  Cadoa- 
dal  left  alone,  became  un^le  to  anppert 
the  civil  war,  and  laid  down  his  arms  for  a 
time.  Buonaparte,  whose  policy  it  waa  to 
unite  in  the  new  order  of  things  as  many 
and  as  varioua  characters  an  possible,  not 
regarding  what  parts  they  had  formerly  play- 
ed, provided  they  now  attached  themselvea 


,  provi 
to  his  person,  look  great  pains  to  gain  over 
a  man  so  resolute  as  this  daring  Breton. 
He  had  a  personal  interview  with  him, 
which  he  says  George  Codoudal  aollcited  s 
yet  why  he  should  have  done  ao  it  ia  hard 
lo  guess,  unless  it  were  to  learn  whether 
Buonaparte  had  any  ultimale  puzpvae  af 
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■errinj  the  Bonrboa  iaterett.  He  cerUin- 
ly  did  not  request  the  favour  in  order  to 
ariTe  any  |)argain  for  himself,  since  Buooii< 


parte  frankly  admits,  that  all  his  promises 
and  arguments  failed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  him;  and  that  he  parted  with 
George,  professing  still  to  entertain  opin- 
ions for  which  he  had  fought  so  often  and 
■o  desperately.  In  another  instance  which 
lisppened  at  this  period,  Buonaparte  boasts 
of  having  Tindicated  the  insnlled  rights  of 
nations.  The  Senate  of  Hamburgh  had  de- 
liTeied  up  to  Ensland  Napper  Tandy,  Black- 
well,  and  other  irishmen,  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  which  had  lateljf  wasted  Ireland. 
Buonaparte  took  this  up  in'  a  threatening 
Cone,  and  eipounded  to  their  trembling 
envoy  the  rights  of  a  neutral  territory,  in 
languaoe,  upon  wl^ich  the  subsequent  trage- 
dy of  ue  Duke  d'Enghien  formed  a  singu- 
lar commentary. 

While  Buonaparte  was  thus  busied  in 
adopting  measures  for  composing  internal 
discord,  and  renewing  the  wasted  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  those  discussions  Vera 
nl  the  same  time  privately  carrying  forward, 
which  were  to  determine  by  whom  and  in 
what  way  it  should  be  jrovemed.  There  is 
little  doubt,  that  when  Sieyes  undertook  the 
ievolotion  of  Brumaire,  he  would  have  de- 
•ired  for  his  military  assistant  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  Buonaparte.  Some  gen- 
eral would  have  best  suited  him  who  poe- 
aested  no  knowledge  beyond  that  of  bis  pro- 
fession, and  whose  ambition  would  have 
been  contented  to  accept  such  share  of 
power  as  corresponded  to  his  limited  views 
nnd  capacity.  The  wily  priest,  however, 
•aw,  that  no  other  coadjutor  save  Buona- 
parte could  have  availed  him,  aAer  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  from  Egrpt,  and  was  not 
long  of  experiencing  that  Napoleon  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the 
lion's  share  of  the  spoil. 

At  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Consuls, 
the  defection  of  Roger  Duces  to  the  side 
of  Buonaparte  convinced  Sieves,  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  support  those  preten- 
sions to  the  first  place  in  the  government, 
to  which  his  friends  had  expected  to  see 
him  elevated.  He  had  reckoned  on  Ducos's 
vote  for  giving  bim  the  situation  of  First 
Conaul ;  but  Ducoa  saw  better  where  the 
force  and  talent  of  the  Consulate  must  be 
considered  as  reposed.  '*  General''  said  he 
to  Napoleon,  at  Uie  first  meetins  of  the  Con- 
sular body,  "the  presidency  belongs  to  you 
as  a  matter  of  right."  Buonaparte  took 
the  chair  accordingly  as  a  tiling  of  course. 
In  the  course  of  the  deliberations,  Sieyes 
had  hoped  to  find  that  the  General's  opin- 
ions and  interference  would  have  been  lim- 
ited to  military  affairs;  whereas,  on  the 
oontrary,  he  heard  him  express  distinctly, 
and  support  firmly,  propositions  on  policy 
andfinance,  religion  and  jurisprudence.  He 
■bowed,  in  short,  so  little  occasion  for  an 
independent  coadjutor,  that  Sieyes  appev* 
ftom  this,  the  very  first  interview,  to  have 
given  np  all  hopea  of  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate interest  of  his  own,  and  to  have  seen 
tfcat  the  Revolution  was  from  diat  moment 
«pde4.    Qd  hia  ntnm  beow,  be  avfl  to 


those  etalesiBen  with  whom  he  hadeoBanlt- 
ed  and  acted  preceding  the  18th  Bnimaise, 
as  Talleyrand,  Boulay,  Rxsderer,  CbabafUs^ 
&e.~"  Gentlemen,  you  havo  a  Master** 
give  yonrself  no  farther  concern  about  the 
atfairs  of  the  state — Buonaparte  can  and 
will  manage  them  all  at  his  own'pleasore." 
This  declaration  must  have  aononnced  to 
those  who  heard  it,  that  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate advantages  proooaed  by  the  reve- 
lution  were  lost;  that  the  government  no 
longer  rested  on  the  popular  basic,  but  that, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  coold  have 
been  aaid  to  have  been  the  case  during  the 
reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  whole  meaanru 
of  state  must  in  future  rest  upon  the  arbi- 
trary pleasure  of  one  man. 

It  was  in  the '  meantime  necessary  that 
some  form  of  governme&t  should  be  estab- 
lished without  delay,  were  •  it  only  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting  of  toe  two  Coaneihi,  who 
must  have  resumed  their  authority,  anleea 
superseded  by  a  nev  conatitution  jweviooe 
to  the  19th  February  1800,  to  which  da/ 
they  had  been  prorogued.  As  a  previoua 
measure,  the  oath  taken  by  official  persona 
was  altered  from  a  direct  acknowledgment 
of  the  constibition  of  the  year  Three,  so  aa 
to  express  a  more  general  profeasion  of  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  the  French  nation. 
How  to  salve  the  wounded  consciences  of 
those  who  had  previously  taken  the  oath  in 
its  primitive  form,  no  eare  was-  used,  nor 
does  any  appear  to  lyive  been  thought  ne- 
cessary. 

The  three  Consuls,  and  the  Legialatie« 
Committees  formed  themselves  into  a  gen- 
eral Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  organis- 
ing a  constitution ;  and  Sieyes  was  invited 
to  submit  to  them  that  model,  on  the  pre- 
paration of  which  he  used  to  pique  himself, 
and  had  been  accuatomed  to  receive  the 
flattery  of  hie  friends.  He  appeara  to  hare 
obeyed  the  call  slowly,  and  to  nave  produc- 
ed his  plan  partially,  and  by  fragments  j 
probably  because  he  was  aware,  tnat  th« 
offspring  of  his  talents  would  never  be  ac- 
cepted in  its  entire  form,  but  muat  necessa- 
rily undergo  such  mutilationa  as  might  fit 
it  for  the  purposes  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Dictator,  whoae  aapremacy  he  had  been 
compelled  to  announce  to  his  party. 

On  being  pressed  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
committee,  the  metaphvsical  politician  at 
length  produced  his  fuU  plan,  of  the  hie- 
rarchical representation,  whose  authority 
was  to  emanate  from  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple and, of  a  Conservativo  Senate,  wLich 
was  at  once  to  protect  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  o^forfr,  aa  it  was  termed, 
all  furious  and  over-ambitious  spirits,  by  call- 
ing them,  when  they  disUnipxished  them- 
selves by  any  irregular  exertion  of  power, 
to  share  the  comforts  and  incapacitii's  of 
their  own  body,  aa  they  snv  spirits  of  old 
were  conjured  down,  and  obliged  to  abide 
in  the  Red  Sea.  He  then  brought  forward 
his  idea  of  a  Lejiielative  Body,  which  was 
to  vote  and  decide^  hot  without  debate  j 
and  his  Tribunate  designed  to  plead  for,  or  to 
impeach  the  meaaures  of  government.  Theae 
general  outlines  were  approved,  as  beiM 
pdged  likely  to  preaer? e  more  atabiUty  um 
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M  had  been  firand  to  tpper- 

ma  to  the  coMtitoCionB,  which,  flaM  iT9t. 
had  ia  weh  quick  tucccarioa  been  adoptod 


.  Bat  tba  idea  which  Siayea  antortaiaed  of 
lodftof  the  asactttive  fovernmaiit  la  a  Grand 
Elactor,  who  was  to  ha  tha  Tciy  model  of  a 
King  oTLtthbariaad,  waa  the  niin  of  bia  plan. 
It  waa  in  vaia,  that  ia  hopoa  of  loring  Bno- 
•aparto  to  accept  of  thia  ofiea,  he  hacL  while 
deprWiac  it  of  all  real  power,  attached  to 
H  a  larae  leTeane,  gnarda,  honoara,  aad 
raak.  The  heaping  with  each  dtatiactioaa 
an  eAcial  peraon,  who  had  no  other  duty 


to  name  two  Conaala,  who  were  to 

mtrj  on  the  civil  and  aiiitarj  baalaoM  of 
the  atato  without  hia  concjuranee  or  author- 
itj^waa  introdnctag  into  a  OMMiern  atato  the 
evila  of  a  wom-ovt  Aaiatic  oa^pire,  where 
the  Sultan,  or  Mosul,  or  whatever  he  ia 
called,  lioa  ia  htf  Haimm  in  obaeute  luxuiy, 
while  the  atato  aHaira  are  conducted  axelo- 
aively  by  hia  Visiera,  or  Lieutouanto. 

Buooaaaito  exclaimed  aaninat  the  whole 
eoncoction.— "  Who,''  Hud  he,  <<  would 
accept  an  office,  of  which  the  only  duties 
weraJto  fatten  like  a  pig  upon  ao  maay  mil- 
liona  yearly  T  Or  what  man  of  apirit  would 
eonwnt  to  name  miaiatori,  over  whom, 
being  named,  he  was  not  to  exercise  the 
alightaat  authority  t--And  your  two  Coa- 
auls  for  war  aad  peace,  the  one  surrounded 
wilh  judges,  churchmen,  and  civilians, — 
Che  other  wito  miiitarir  men  aad  diplomatists, 
-^«  what  footing  of  intercourse  con  they 
beaaidtoatand  respecting  each  other? — 
the  one  demanding  monev  and  recruits,  the 
other  refusing  tM  suppliea  T  A  ^vero- 
Bent  involving  such  a  total  aeparation  of 
officea  necessarilv  connected,  would  be 
heterogeneous.— the  shadow  or  a  state,  but 
without  the  emcient  authority  which  should 
belong  to  one." 

Sieyea  did  not  possess  powers  ol  persua- 
aioa  or  promptoess  of  speech  in  addition  to 
hia  other  talenta.  He  was  silenced  and  in- 
timidated, and  saw  his  favourite  Elector- 
General,  with  hia  two  Consuls,  or  rather 
Vlaien,  reiected,  without  making  much  ef- 
fbrt  in  their  defence. 

Still  the  system  which  was  actaally 
adopted,  bore,  in  point  of  form,  some  fhint 
reaemblance  to  the  model  of  Sieyes.  Three 
Consuls  were  appointed ;  the  first  to  hold 
the  sole  power  of  nominalin|  to  public  of- 
ficea, and  right  of  determining  on  public 
measures :  (he  other  two  were  to  be  nis  in- 
'  dispensable  counsellors.  The  first  of  these 
offices  was  designed  to  bring  back  the  con- 
stitution of  France  to  a  monarchical  sys- 
tem, while  the  second  and  third  were  adaed 
merely  to  conciliate  the  Republicans,  who 
were  not  yet  prepared  for  a  retrograde 
movement 

The  office  of  dhe  of  theae  supplomentary 
Consuls  was  offered  to  Sieves,  tnit  he  de- 
clined to  accept  of  it,  ancl  expressed  his 
wish  to  retire  from  public  life.  His  disap- 
pointment was  probably  considerable,  at 
andiag  himself  acting  out  a  second-rate 
part,  alter  the  aucceas  of  the  conspiracy 
which  he  had  himself  schemed :  but  his 
^Hde  waa  not  ao  great  u  to  decUae  a 


pecuniaij  compenaation.  Buonaparte  be* 
atowed  on  him  oy  Ikr  the  greater  part  of  the 
private  treasure  amassed  by  the  ex-direct* 
ors.  It  was  said  to  amount  to  six  hundred 
thousand  ftancs,  which  Sieyes  called  taia 
poirt  fowr  la  sof^;  in  English,  a  morsel  to 
atay  the  atomach.  He  was  endowed  also 
with  the  fine  domun  and  estate  of  Croane  x 
and  to  render  the  gift  more  acceptable,  ana 
aave  hia  delicacy,  a  decree  wis  issued, 
compelling  him  to  accept  of  this  manifeti- 
ation  of  national  gratitude.  The  office  of  a 
aenatorgave  him  dignity;  and  the  yearly 
appointment  of  twenty-fivo  thouaand  franca 
annexed  to  it.  added  to  the  ease  of  his  si^ 
nation.  In  abort,  this  celebrated  metaphy- 
sician disappeared  as  a  political  person,  and 
became,  to  use  his  own  expression,  omot^ 
•d  in  the  pursuit  of  epioorean  indulgences, 
which  he  covered  with  a  veil  of  mastery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  by  thus  showing  th* 
greedy  and  mercenai^  turn  of  his  natere^ 
Sieyes,  notwithstanding  his  sbilities,  lost 
in  a  jireat  measure  the  esteem  and  rever- 
ence of  his  countrymen  j  and  this  waa  % 
consequence  not  probably  unforeseen  bv 
Buonaparto,  when  he  loaded  him  with 
wealth. 

To  retam  to  the  new  constitution.  Ev- 
ery species  of  power  and  faculty  was  heap- 
ed upon  the  Chief  Consul,  with  a  liberalitjf 
whicn  looked  as  if  France,  to  atone  for  heir 
long  jealousy  of  those  who  had  been  thd 
administrators  of  hter  executive  power,  waa 
now  determined  to  remove  at  once  every 
obstacle  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
Buonaparte  to  arbitrary  power.  He  possess- 
ed the  sole  ri^ht  of  nominating  counsellom 
of  state,  ministers,  ambassadors,  officers, 
civil  ana  military,  and  almost  all  function- 
aries whataoever.  Ho  was  to  propose  all 
new  laws,  and  take  all  measures  for  intemsl 
snd  external  defence  of  the  state.  He 
commanded  all  the  forces,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, superintended  all  the  national  re- 
lations at  home  and  abroad,  and  coined  the 
public  monov.  In  these  high  duties  he  had 
the  advice  or  his  brother  Consuls,  and  alsc^ 
of  a  Council  of  State.  But  he  was  recog- 
nised to  be  independent  of  them  all.  Tha 
Consuls  were  to  oe  elected  for  the  space  of 
tenyears.  and  to  be  re-eligible. 

Tne  Abbe  Sieyes*s  plan  of  dividing  the 
people  into  three  classes,  which  should 
eacli  of  them  declare  a  certain  number  of 
persons  eligible  to  certain  gradations  of  the 
state,  was  ostensibly  adopted.    The  lista 
of  these  eligible  individuals  were  to  be  ad- . 
dressed  by  the  various  electoral  classes  to 
the  Conservative  Senate,  which  also  was 
borrowed  from  the  Abbe's  model.     This 
body,  the  highest  and  most  august  in  the  ^ 
state,  were  to  hold  their  places  for  life,  and' 
had  a  considerable  pension  attached  to  them. . 
Their  number  was  not  to  exceed  ei^ty» 
and  they  were  to  have  the  power  of  sup* 
plying  vacancies   in  their  own  body,  bv. 
choosing  tlie  futore  senator  from  a  list  or 
three  persons ;  one  of  them  proposed  by ' 
the  Chief  Consul,  one  by  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  one  by  the  Tribunate.    Senatore 
became  for  ever  incapable  of  any  other, 
public  duty.    Their  dnty  was  to  raeeiv* 
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th«  national  liata  of  penona  eligiUa  for  oT 
fictal  aituationa,  and  to  annul  anch  lawa  or 
meaaurea  aa  ahould  be  denoancod  to  their 
body,  aa  uoconatitutional  or  impolitic, 
either  by  the  Government  or  the  Tribu- 
nate. Tlie  aittinga  of  the  Senate  were  not 
public. 

The  New  Conatitution  of  France  alao 
•adopted  the  LegialatiTe  Body  and  the  Tri- 
bunate propoaedbv  the  Abbe  Sieyea.  The 
duty  of  the  LegialatiTe  Body  waa  to  take 
into  conalderation  auch  lawa  aa  ahould  be 
Mproved  bv  the  Tribunate,  and  paaa  or  re- 
fliaelhem  by  Tote,  but  without  anjr  debate, 
or  even  any  ezpreaaion  of  their  opinion. 

The  Tribunate,  on  the  contrary,  waa  a 
deliberative  body,  lo  whom  the  Chief  Con- 
•qI,  and  hia  Council  of  State,  with  whom 
alone  lay  the  initiative  privilege,,  were  lo 
propoae  auch  lawa  aa  appeared  to  them  de- 
airaole.  Theae,  when  diacuaaed  by  the 
Tribunate  and  a|>proved  of  by  the  ailent 
aaaent  of  the  Legialative  Body,  paaaed  into 
decreea,  and  became  binding  upon  the  com- 
munity. The  Leffialative  Body  heard  the 
report  of  the  Tribunate,  aa  espreaaed  by  a 
depuUtion  from  that  body ;  and  by  their 
Totea  alone,  but  without  any  debate  or  de- 
livery of  opinion,  refuaed  or  confirmed  the 
propoaal.  Some  of  the  more  important 
acta  of  government,  auch  aa  the  proclama- 
tion of  peace  or  war,  could  only  take  place 
on  the  motion  of  the  Chief  Conanl  to  the 
Tribunate,  upon  their  recommending  the 
meaaure  to  the  Legialative  Body ;  and  ii- 
nally,  upon  the  Legialative  Commiaaiona 
affirming  the  propoaal.  But  the  power  of 
the  Chief  Conaul  waa  not  much  checked  bv 
tfala  reatriction :  for  the  diacuaaion  on  aucn 
aubjecta  waa  only  to  take  place  on  hia  own 
raquiaition,  and  alwaya  in  aecret  commit- 
tee ;  ao  that  the  sreateat  hindrance  of  dea- 
potiam,  the  weisht  of  public  opinion  form- 
ed upon  public  debate,  was  totally  wanting. 

A  very  alight  glance  at  thia  Conaularform 
of  government  la  aufficient  to  abow,  that 
Buonaparte  aelected  exactly  aa  much  of  the 
iogenioua  conatitution  of  Sieyea  aa  waa  ap- 
plicable to  hia  own  object  of  acquiring  ao- 
preme  aiid  deapotic  authority,  while  he  got 
rid  of  all,  the  Tribunate  alone  excepted, 
which  contained,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
check  or  balance  affecting  the  executive 
power.  The  aubatitution  of  liata  of  eligible 
peraona  or  candidatea,  to  be  made  up  by 
the  people,  inatead  of  the  popular  election 
of  actual  repreaentativea,  converted  into  a 
metaphyaical  and  abatract  idea  the  real 
aafeguard  of  liberty.  It  may  be  true,  that 
the  authority  of  an  ofRcial  peraon,  aelected 
from  the  national  lista,  might  be  aaid  ori- 
ginally to  emanate  from  the  people ;  be- 
eaoae,  unleaa  hia  name  had  received  their 
aanction,  he  could  not  have  been  eligible. 
But  the  difference  ia  inexpreaaibl^  ffreat, 
between  the  power. of  naming  a  aingle  di- 


lect  repreaentative,  and  that  of  naming  a 
thouaand  peraona,  any  of  whom  may  be  ca- 
pable  of  oeiog  created  a  repreaentative  j 
and  the  popular  interference  in  the  atate, 
which  had  nitherto  comprehended  the  for- 
mer privilege,  waa  now  reatrained  to  the 
Inttar  and   more  iaaignlfieaat  on«.    This 


waa  the  main  error  in  Sieyea'a  qralem,  and 
the  moat  fatal  blow  to  liberty,  whoae  con- 
atitutional  aafety  can  hardly  exiat,  except- 
ing  in  union  with  a  direct  and  unfettered 
national  repreaentation,  chosen  by  tiie  peo- 
ple themaelvea. 

AU  the  other  balancea  and  checka  which 
the  Abbe  had  deaigned  to  aubatitute  inatead 
of  that  which  ariaea  from  popular  election, 
had  been  broken  and  eaat  away ;  while  the 
ftagments  of  the  acheme  that  remained 
were  carefully  adjuated,  ao  aa  to  form  the 
atepa  by  whicn  Buonaparte  waa  to  ascend  to 
an  unlimited  and  deapotic  throne.  Sieyet 
had  propoaed  that  nia  Elector  General 
ahould  be  merely  a  graceAil  termination  to 
hia  edifice,  like  a  gilded  vane  on  the  top  of 
a  ateeple-T«  aovereign  without  power— n 
Roi/ahuanif  with  two  Conaula  to  act  » 
joint  ifoiraa  tks  fotau,  Buonaparte,  on 
the  contrary,  gave  the  whole  execntiv* 
power  in  the  atate,  together  with  the  ezchi* 
aive  right  of  propoains  all  new  lawa,  to  the 
Chief  Conaul .  and  made  the  othera  mere  q»- 
pendaoea,  to  be  thrown  aaide  at  pleasure. 

NeiUier  were  the  other  conatitutional  an 
thbritiea  calculated  to  offer  effectual  reaiat* 
ance  to  the  engroasing  authority  of  thia  al)* 
powerful  officer.  All  theae  bodiea  were^ 
in  fact,  mere  penaionera.  The  Senate, 
which  met  in  aecret,  and  the  Legialative 
Body,  whoae  lipa  were  padlocked,  were 
alike  removed  from  influencinj;  public  opin- 
ion, and  being  influenced  by  it.  The  Tri- 
bunate, indeed,  conaiating  of  a  hundred  per- 
aona, retained  in  aome  aort  the  right  of  de- 
bate, and  of  being  publicly  heard.  But  the 
membera  of  the  Tribunate  were  aelected 
by  the  Senate,  not  by  the  people^  whom, 
except  in  metaphyaical  mockery,  it  could- 
net  be  aaid  to  repreaent,  anr  more  than  a 
bottle  of  diatilled  liquor  can  be  aaid  to  rep- 
resent the  aheaf  of  grain  which  it  waa  ori- 
ginally drawn  from.  What  chance  wan 
there  that,  in  a  hundred  men  ao  choaee, 
there  ahould  be  courage  and  independence 
enough  found  to  oppoae  that  primary  pow-  - 
er.  1^  which,  like  a  steam-engine,  the 
whole  conatitution  waa  pot  in  motion  t 
Such  tribttoea  were  alao  in  danger  of  recol- 
lecting, that  they  only  held  their  office  for 
four  yeara,  and  that  the  Senatore  had  their 
officea  for  life  $  while  a  tfanaition  from  the 
one  state  to  the  other  waa  in  generd 
thought  deairable.  and  could  only  be  gained 
by  implicit  obedience  during  the  candi- 
date's probation  in  the  Tribunate.  Yet, 
•lender  aa  waa  the  power  of  thia  Tribunate 
body,  Buonaparte  ahowed  aome  jealouay 
even  of  thia  alight  appearance  of  fVeedom  $ 
although,  juatly  conaidered,  the  Senate,  the 
Conaervative  Body,  and  the  Tribunate, 
were  but  three  different  pipea,  which  aepa-  • 
rately  or  altogether,  uttered  sound  at  the 
plessure  of  him  who  presided  at  the  inatm- 
ment  ,. 

The  apirit  6f  France  muat  have  been 
much  bsoken  when  thia  arbitrary  ayatem 
waa  adopted  without  debate  or  contradic- 
tion 'y  and  when  we  remember  tbe  earlier 
Eariod  of  1789,  it  ia  wonderfol  to  conaider 
ow,  in  the  apace  often  yeara,  the  race  of 
men,  whose  leve  of  liberty  carxied  1^ —  '^ 
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mcb  eflnTMiiieM,  •eem*  to  )imv«  beeome 
•shftiisted.  Pertonal  aafetywaa  now  a  prin- 
eipal  object  witb  moat.  Ther  aaw  do  al- 
tarnatifo  between  abaolute  aubmiaaion  to  a 
military  chief  of  talent  and  power,  and  the 
return  to  anarchy  and  new  reTolntionary  ei- 
ceaaea. 

Dnrinff  the  sitting  of  Boonaparte'e  Legia- 
lative  Committee,  Madame  de  Stael  ex- 
preaaed,  to  a  repreeentative  of  the  people,. 
her  alarma  on  the  anbiect  of  liberty.  "  Ob, 
madam,"  he  replied, ''  we  are  arrived  at  an 
•ztrenuty  in  which  we  muat  not  trouble 
odraelvea  about  aaving  the  priociplea  of  the 
ReTolntion,  but  only  the  li rea  of  the  men 
bj  whom  the  RevolnttOD  waa  eflTeeted.'' 

Yet  mere  than  one  exertion  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  made  in  the  Committee,  to  ob- 
tain aome  modification  of  the  anpreme  pow- 
er of  the  Chief  Conaul,  or  at  leaat  aome 
remedy  In  eaae  of  ita  being  abuaed.  Sere- 
ral  member*  of  the  Committee  wbicj^  ad- 
joated  the  new  conatitution,  made,  it  is 
a«id|  an  effort  to  perauade  Buonaparte, 
that,  in  taking  poaaeaaion  of  the  ofi&ce  of 
anpreme  magiatrate,  without  anyprelimina- 
Tf  election,  he  would  evince  an  ambition 
which  might  prejudice  him  with  the  people  j 
and,  entreating  him  to  be  aatlafied  with  the 
office  of  general iaaimo  of  the  armtea,  with 
fcll  riffht  of  treatioff  with  forei|pi  powera, 
inritcd  him  to  aet  off  to  the  frontier  and  re- 
■nme  bia  train  of  Tictories.  "  I  will  remain 
«t  Paria/'  aaid  Buonaparte,  biting  his  naila 
to  the  quick,  aa  waa  his  custom  when  agi- 
tated—^' I  will  remain  at  Paria—I  am  Chief 
Gonaul.** 

Chenier  hinted  at  adopting  the  doctrine 
of  ahaerption,  but  waa  Inatantly  interrupt- 
ed—" I  will  have  no  such  mummery,"  aaid 
Buonaparte )  blood  to  the  knees  rather."* 
These  exprMsions  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
it  Is  eertam  that  whenever  there  was  an  at- ' 
tempt  to  control  his  wiahes,  or  restrict  his 
power,  such  a  diacontented  remark  aa  Inti- 
OMted  **  thmt  be  would  meddle  no  more  in 
the  bnslneas,"  was  snffioientto  overpower 
the  opposition.  The  Committee  saw  no 
option  betwixt  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  this  inflexible  chief,  orenoonntering  the 
horroraofa  bloody  civil  war.  Thua  were 
lost  at  once  the  fruits  of  the  virtues,  the 
crimes,  the  Mood,  the  treasure,  the  mass 
of  human  miaerv,  which,  flowing  firom  the 
Rev<4tttion,  had  agiuted  France  for  ten 
yeara;  and  thus,  having  aacrificed  almost 
alt  that  men  hold  dear,  the  rights  of  human- 
ity themselves  included,  in  order  to  obtain 
national  libet^,  her  inhabitants,  without 
having  enjoyed  rational  freedom,  or  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  insures,  for  a  single  day, 
returned  to  be  the  veasals  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment, adminialered  by  a  chief  whose 
right  was  only  in  his  aword.  A  few  reflec- 
tiena  on  what  might  or  oncht  to  have  been 
Buonaparte's  conduct  in  this  crisis,  natural- 
ly arise  out  of  the  subject      ^ 

We  are  not  to  expect,  in  the  conrae  of 
oidinary  life,  moral  any  ntore  than  physicsl 
miracles.  There  have  lived  flTen  of  a  spirit 
so  noble,  thai,  in  serving  their  country,  they 
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hsd  no  other  object  beyond  the  merit  of 
hsving  done  so;  but  such  men  belong  to  a 
less  corrupted  age  than  ours,  and  have  been 
trained  in  the  principlea  of  disinterested 
patriotiam,  whicn  did  not  belong  to  France, 
perhapa  not  to  Europe,  in  the  eigbteendi 
ceiiturv.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granteo,  that  Buonaparte  was  desirous,  ia 
some  shape  or  other^  to  find  his  own  inter- 
est in  the  service  or  his  country,  that  his 
motives  were  a  mixture  of  patriotism  and 
the  desire  of  self-advancement }  and  it  re- 
mains to  consider  in  what  manner  both  <^ 
jecta  were  to  be  best  obtained. 

The  first  alternative  was  the  the  re-estab- 
liabment  of  the  Republic,  upon  some  better 
and  less  perishable  model  than  those  which 
had  been  successivclj^  adopted  and  aban- 
doned hy  the  French,  in  the  aeveral  phases 
of  the  Revolution.  But  Buonaparte  had  al- 
ready determined  against  this  plan  of  gov* 
ernment.  and  seemed  unalterably  convmc- 
ed  that  tlie  varioua  misfortunes  and  failures 
which  had  been  austained  in  the  attempt  to 
convert  France  into  a  republic,  i^rded  ir- 
refhigoble  evidence  that  her  natural  and 
proper  constitotional  government  must  be 
monarchical.  This  important  point  settled, 
it  remained,  1st.  To  select  the  person  in 
whose  hand  the  kingly  power  waa  to  be  in- 
trusted. Sdl^,  To  consider  in  what  degree 
the  monarchical  principle  should  be  'min- 
ffled  with,  and  qualified  by,  securities  for  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  and  checks  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  prince. 

Havinff  broken  explicitly  with  the  Repub- 
licans, Buonaparte  had  it  in  his  power, 
doubtless,  to  hive  united  with  those  who, 
desired  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
at  thia  moment,  formed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  better  classes  in  France.  The  name 
of  the  old  dynasty  must  have  brought  with 
it  great  advantages.  Their  restoration  would 
have  at  once  restored  peace  to  Kurope,  and 
in  a  great  measure  reconciled  the  strife  of 
partiea  in  France.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
the  possibility  of  the  counter-revolutidn ; 
for  what  was  done  in  1814  might  have  been 
atiil  more  easily  done  in  1799.  0!d  ideas 
would  have  returned  with  ancient  names, 
and  at  the  aamo  time  security  might  hare 
been  given,  that  the  restored  monarch 
ahottld  be  placed  within  such  legal  restraints 
aa  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  the  suDJect.  The  principal  pow- 
era of  Europe,  if  required,  would  have  glad- 
ly guaranteed  to  the  French  people  any 
class  of  institutions  which  might  have  been 
thought  adeanate  to  this  purpose. 

But,  besiaes  that  auch  a  courae  cut  off 
Buonaparte  fVom  any  higher  reward  of  hia 
services,  than  were  connected  with  the 
rank  of  a  subject,  the  same  objections  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  still 
prevailed,  which  we  have  before  noticed. 
The  extreme  confuaion  likely  to  be  occa- 
aioned  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  re- 
stored emigrants,  who  had  left  France  with 
all  the  feelings  and  prejudices  peculiar  ta 
their  birth  and  quahty,  and  those  of  the 
numerous  soldiera  and  statesmen,  who  had 
arisen  to  eminence  during  the  revolntion, 
i  and  whose  pretensions  to  rank  and  oflic* 
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would  be  urged  with  jeelem  vehemesee 
ipBtntt  tfaoee  who  badeharad  the  fortonei  of 
fie  exiled  monarch^wu  •  powerful  objeotion 
tethereatoratioo.  ThequeeUooooneeniiiig 
the  national  domains,  remained  at  embar- 
fiaiagaa  before  j  for  while  the  aalea  which 
hud  been  made  of  that  property  could  acarce 
be  cancelled  without  a  levere  ahock  to  na- 
tional credit,  the  restored  Bourbons  could 
notj  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  insist  unon  an 
indemnification  to  the  spirituality^  wno  had 
been  stripped  of  their  property  (or  adber- 
ence  to  tneir  religious  vows,  and  to  tiie  no- 
oles,  whose  estates  had  been  forfeited  for 
their  adherence  to  the  throne.  It  might  al- 
ec have  been  found,  that,  among  the  army, 
A  prejudice  against  the  Bourbons  had  jur- 
▼ived  their  predilection  for  the  Republic, 
and  that  although  the  French  soldiers  miaht 
see  with  pleasure  a  crown  placed  on  the 
brow  of  their  favourite  general,  they  might 
be  unwilling  to  endure  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  race,  against  whom  they  had 
kag  borne  arms. 

Ailth')ae  objections  againat  attempting 
to  recall  the  ancient  dynasty,  have  weight  in 
themselves,  and  may  resdily  have  appeared 
iaauperable  to  Buonaparte }  especially  con- 
■idering  the  conclusion  to  be,  that  if  the 
Bourbons  were  found  ineligible,  the  crown 
of  France— with  a  more  extended  empire, 
and  more  unlimited 'powers— wss  in  that 
ease  to  rest  with  Buonaparte  himself.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that,  in  preferring  the  title  of 
the  Bourbons,  founded  on  right,  to  his  own, 
which  rested  on  force  and  opportunitv  alone, 
Buonaparte  would  have  acted  a  much  more 
soble,  generous,  sad  diainterested  part,  than 
In  availing  himself  of  circumstanpes  to  es- 
tamiah  bis  own  power }  nay,  that^  philoso- 
phically speaking,  such  a  choice  might  have 
been  wiser  and  happier.  But  in  the  ordina- 
nr  mode  of  viewing  and  acting  in  this  wodd, 
the  temptation  was  immense ;  and  Buona^ 
parte  was  in  some  messure  unfettered  by  the 
eircumstancee  which  might  have  withheld 
aoBii  of  his  contemporaries  from  snatch- 
ing at  the  crown  that  seemed  to  await  his 
gasp.  Whatever  were  the  risfata  of  the 
Bourbons,  abstractedly  coaaidered,  they 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  force  themselves  im- 
mediately upon  the  [conscience  of  Bnona^ 
parte.  He  bad  not  entered  public  life^  was 
indeed  a  mere  boy.  when  the  general  voice  of 
France,  or  that  wnich  appeared  such,  drove 
the  ancient  race  from  the  throne ;  he  had 
acted  duringaH  his  life  hitherto  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Trench  government  cb  faeio  ; 
and  it  was  hard  to  require  of  him,  now  of 
A  andden,  to  sacrifice  the  greatest  stake 
which  a  man  overplayed  for,  to  the  abstract 
right  of  the  king  dt  Jure.  Candour  will 
therefore  allow,  uat  though  some  spirits,  of 
.^d heroic  chsracter,  might,  in  his  place,  have 
^aoled  otherwise,  yet  the  conduct  of  Buona- 
parte, in  availing  himaelf,  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, of  the  hei^t  which  he  had  attained  by 
hia  own  talents,  was  too  natural  a  course  of 
action  to  be  loaded  with  censure  by  any  one, 
whOf  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  consider  the 
•aUnt  of  the  temptation,  must  acknowledge 
in  his  heart  the  difficult  of  resisting  it. 
Alt  thoogb  we  may  aeknowMge  nuy 


exeusea  for  the  ambitioB  which  indneed 
Buonaparte  to  assume  the  principal  share  of 
the-new  government,  and  although  we  were 
even  to  allow  to  his  sdmirerft  uat  he  be* 
came  First  Consul  purely  because  his  doing 
so  wasjaeeessary  to  the  welfare  of  France, 
our  candour  can  carry  us  no  farther.  We 
cannot  for  an  instant  sanction  the  monstrous 
accumulation  of  authority  which  engrossed 
into  his  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  the 
state,  and  deprived  the  French  people,  from 
that  period,  of  the  least  pretence  to  liberty, 
or  power  of  protecting  themselves  from  tyr- 
anny. It  is  m  vain  to  urge,  that  they  bad 
not  yet  learned  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
invaluable  privilegea  of  whico  he  deprived 
them— equally  in  vain  to  aay,  that  they  con* 
seated  to  resign  what  it  was  net  m  their 
power  to  defend.  It  is  a  poor  apology  for 
theA  that  the  penon  plundered  knew  not 
the  value  of  the  gem  taken  from  him ;  a 
worse  excuse  for  robbery,  that  the  party  rob- 
bed was  disarmed  and  proatrate,  and  submit- 
ted without  resistance,  where  to  resist  would 
have  been  to  die.  In  choosing  to  be  the 
head  of  a  well-regulated  and  limited  monar^ 
chy,  Buonaparte  would  have  consulted  evoA 
his  own  interest  better,  than  by  preferring^  as 
he  did,  to  become  the  sole  animating  spirit 
of  a  monstrous  despotism.  The  commu- 
nication  of  common  privileges,  while  thejF 
united  <Uscordant  factions,  would  have  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  on  the  head  of  the  aov* 
emment,  as  their  mutual  benefactor.  The 
constitutional  rights  which  he  had  reserved 
for  the  crown  would  hsve  been  respected, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  needom 
of  the  people  had  been  put  in  a  rational 
form^  and  its  privilegea  rendered  available 
by  his  liberality. 

Such  checks  upon  his  power  would  have 
been  as  beneficial  to  himself  ss  to  his  aub- 
jects.  If,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  had 
,..      to  the 


met  constitaUonal  opposition 
immense  projects  of  conquest,  which  cost 
so  much  blood  and  devastation,  to  that  op* 
position  he  would  have  been  as  much  in* 
debted.  as  a  person  subject  to  fits  of  lunacjr 
is  to  the  bonds  by  which,  when  under  tho 
influence  of  his  malady,  he  is  restrained 
from  doing  mischief.  Buonaparte's  aotivo 
spirit,  withheld  from  warlike  pursuits,  would 
have  been  exercised  by  the  internal  ia>« 
provement  of  his  kingdom.  The  mode  in 
which  he  used  his  power  would  have  gilded 
over,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  imperfect 
nature  of  his  title,  and  if  he  waa  not,  in  e^ 
ery  sense,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  mon- 
archy, he  might  have  been  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  princes  that  ever  aaoeoded  the 
throne.  Haa  he  permitted  the  exiatenoe  of 
a  power  expressive  of  the  national  opinioA 
to  exist,  co-equal  with  snd  restrictive  of  his 
own.  there  would  have  been  no  occupatioa 
of  Soain,  no  war  with  Rnsaia,  no  imp^ 
rial  decrees  sgainit  British  commerce.— 
The  people  who  firatfelt  the  presauMoC 
these  violent  and  ruinous  measures,  would 
have  declined  to  submit  to  them  in  the  o«t- 
set.  The  ultimata  ooavsquence— the  osoi^ 
throw,  namely,  of  Napoleon  himself,  woold 
not  have  taken  place,  and  he  aaiglit,  ibt 
aught  wo  cA  see,  have  died  on  tho  throM 
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oiftlra  thraw  Into  hii  bftsd*,  be  toullf  d*' 

-    of  France,  or,  we  woold 

the  cbence  which  thtt 


«r  FruMe»  and  beqoeethed  it  to  hit  peeteri- 
tj,  leevieg  a  repetation  which  eoakt  oaW 
be  fttrpeiaed  in  loitre  by  that. of  en  iadiTid- 


sal  wlio  Bhottld  render  Bimilar  edrentaget 
to  hit  eotttttry,  yet  docline  the  gniillcntion, 
fai  any  degree,  of  his  pereontl  ambiUon. 

In  short,  it  most  always  be  written  down, 
aa  Boonaparte's  error  as  well  as  guilt,  that 
mitaaing  the  power  whioh  the  18th  Bra- 


Btroyed  the  liberty  ol 

say,  more  properly, 

countrr  bad  of  attaining  a  free,  and,  at  the 

— ttled  government.  He  might 

ftriot  prince,  he  chose  to  be 


time,  a  settled  (^ 
hate  been  a  patriot  prince,  i 
aa  aserpinc  despot^-he  mig  .    . 

the  part  or  Waabingtoa,  he  prelbrred  that 
dt  CromweU. 


I  might  have  played 
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FroetedHigt  ^  Byonoporfc  in  ordtr  fo  eontelMlale  Mt  Powr^HU  great  mieem 
CeMttt  Aof  ltd  fo  «.— Cam^octrtt  and  U^nm  ehoam  Seeimd  tukd  Third  ContmU. 
TaUepramd  appoinUd  MinitUrfor  Ftreifn  Affain,  and  FoutM  Minitier  of  PotSu^ 
Th*ir  Charaet9n.^Otktf  mmn^tn  nowunaUd.--  Varimu  Changt*  made,  in  order  fe 
atnrk  the  Commeneemeni  qf  a  new  Era.-'Napoie&n  addrenee  a  Letter  pereonaUf  fe 
tttiCinr^JSii|r<aiMi— 'dnsiocrfd  by  Lord  OremfiUe.^Negotiation  for  Peace,  thai 
/bBowftf,  tpredtly  6roJk«n  off.^Campaigne  in  halffj  and  on  the  Rhine— Sueeeeeeej^ 
Moreau^eneured  bff  Napoleon  fktr  Over-tautinn.—The  Charge  considered.— 7%t 
Chi^  Coneui  reeolou  to  bring  back,  in  Peroon,  Vtetory  to  the  French  SUmdmrda  in 


^aty-^Hie  Meaauree  for  that  Pwrpooe, 

Turn  stroctere  of  goTemment  whioh  Buon- 
aparte had  telected  out  of  the  broken  out- 
lines of  the  plan  of  Sie^r^t,  b^iag  not  only 
monarchical  but  dcapotic,  it  remained  that 
its  ofl&cea  should  be  nlled  with  persons  fa- 
vourable to  the  new  order  of  things }  and  to 
Ibis  the  attention  of  Buonaparte  was  espe- 
ciallj  tamed.  In  order  to  secure  the  se- 
lection of  the  official  indlTiduals  to  himself, 
be  eluded  entirely  the  'principle  by  which 
Sieyes  had  proposed  to  elaborate  his  nation- 
el  representatires  out  of  the  rariout  sighed 
Ibts  of  eligibility,  to  be  made  up  by  the 
three  classes  into  which  hit  hierarchy  di- 
vided the  French  people.  Without  waiting 
Ibr  tfaete  littt  of  eligible  persons,  or  taking 
•ay  other  rule  but  liit  own  pleature,  and 
that  of  his  councillors,  the  two  new  Con- 
enls,  Buonaparte  named  ststy  senators }  the 
eenators  named  an  hundred  tribunes,  and 
tiiiee  hundred  legtslatorts  and  thus  the 
whole  bodies  of  Uie  state  were  filled  up, 
hf  a  choice  emanating  from  the  ezecutive 
goremment,  instead  of  being  vested,  more 
€r  lest  directly,  in  the  people. 

In  availtng  himself  of  the  privtleAes 
which  be  had  usurped,  the  First  Cottsulas 
^are  must  now  call  him,  showed  a  modera- 
tion as  artful  as  it  was  conciliatory.  His 
elgeet  wss  to  avoid  the  odium  of  appearing 
to  hold  hit  rank  by  hit  military  character 
only.  He  detired,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
aemble  round  him  a  party,  in  which  the 
pvedominant  character  of  individoalt,  what- 
ever it  had  hitherto  been,  wat  to  be  merg- 
ed in  that  of  the  new  system ;  as  the  stat- 
uary throws  into  the  (bmaee  broken  frag- 
ments of  bronte  of  eveiy  various  descrip- 
tion, without  regardloff  their  immediate  ap- 
pearance or  form,  his  purpose  being  to 
imite  them  by  fusion,  and  bestow  upon 
the  mass  the  new  shspe  which  his  art  des- 
ttees  it  to  present. 

With  these  views,  Napoleon  said  to 
Bieyee.  who  reprobated  the  admission  of 
Foaehe  into  offiee  and  power,  "  We  are 
eteating  a  new  era.  Of  ttie  piart,  we  must 
Ibiget  the  bad,  and  only  remember  the 


g;ood.  Time,  habits  of  business,  snd  expe- 
rience, have  formed  many  able  men,  and 
modified  many  characters."  These  worde 
may  be  regarded  as  the  key-note  of  hit 
whole  syttem.  Buonaparte  did  not  care 
wheA  men  had  been  formerly,  to  that  thev 
were  now  ditposed  to  become  that  whicn 
was  suitable  for  bis  interest,  and  for  whidi 
he  was  willing  to  reward  them  liberally. 
The  former  conduct  of  persons  of  talent, 
whether  in  politics  or  morality,  was  of  no 
consequence,  providing  they  were  willing, 
now,  faithfuliv  to  further  and  adhere  to  the 
nevr  order  of  things.  This  prospeetof  int- 
muttity  for  the  past  and  reward  for  the  fu- 
ture, was  singularly  well  calculated  to  act 
■pen  the  public  mind,  desirous  as  it  was 
or  repose,  and  upon  that  of  individi  lis, 
agitated  by  so  many  hopes  snd  fean  as  the 
lUvolutien  had  tot  afloat.  The  Conr  dar 
government  teemed  a  general  place  of 
refhge  and  tanctuary  to  perBons  of  s  .  oa- 
rious  opinions,  and  in  all  various  pr  '«diee« 
ments.  It  was  only  required  of  tnem,  In 
return  for  the  safe^  which  it  afforded,  that 
they  should  pay  homage  to  the  presiding 
deity. 

So  artfully  wat  the  system  of  Buona- 
parte contrived,  that  each  of  the  anmer^ 
ous  classes  of  Frenchniken  found  Bomething 
in  it  congenial  to  bis  habits,  his  feelings, 
or  his  circumstances,  providing  only  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  essential 
pert  of  hit  political  principles.  To  the 
Royalitt  it  restored  monarchical  fonne,  a 
court  and  a  tovereign—^nit  he  mutt  ac- 
knowledge that  tovereign  in  Buonaparte. 
To  the  churchman,  H  opened  the  gatee 
of  the  templet,  removed  the  tynmny  ef 
the  persecuting  philosophers-demised  Hi 
course  of  time  a  national  church— ^ot  \/f 
the  fltar  muBt  be  placed  the  imaoe  of  Boo* 
naparte.  The  Jacobin,  dyed  double  red  in 
murder  and  maasacre,  was  welcome  to  talb- 
ty  and  tecurity  from  the  arittocratie  veil* 
eeance  which  he  had  so  lately  dreaded. 
The  regicide  was  guaranteed  againet  th« 
return   of  the   Booiboiit— they  who  bad 
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profited  bj  Dm  RevoltttioD  u  porehaien  of 
Mtional  domain!,  were  inaored  af^nat 
tlMir  being  recamed.  Bat  it  waa  nader  the 
implied  eoDditioa,  that  not  a  word  waa  to 
be  meationed  by  thoae  ci-derant  demo- 
orata,  of  liberty  or  equality:  the  princi- 
plea  for  which  foffeitnraa  bad  been  made, 
and  revolutionaiy  tribnnala  erected,  were 
henceforth  never  to  be  named.  To  all 
these  parties,  aa  to  othen,  Buonaparte  held 
mit  the  same  hopes  under  the  aame  coadi- 
tiona.^'<  All  these  things  will  I  glTe  you, 
if  yon  will  kneel  down  and  worship  me/' 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  enabled  to  place 
before  those  to  whom  the  choice  waa  aub- 
mitted,  the  original  temptation  in  its  full 
extent— a  display  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
garth,  orer  whicn  he  offered  to  extend  the 
empire  of  France,  providing  alwi^s  he  was 
himself  acknowledged  aa  the  <»b|ect  of 
general  obedience,  and  almont  adoration. 

The  system  of  Buonaparte,  as  it  combin- 
ed great  art  with  apparent  generoaity  and 
liberality,  proved  eminentiv  ancoessntl 
among  the  people  of  France,  when  subjected 
to  the  semoUnce  of  a  popular  vote.  The 
■ationai  spirit  was  exhausted  by  the  chang- 
es and  the  Bufferings,  the  wars  and  the 
orimea,  of  ao  many  ^ears  j  and  in  France, 
aa  in  all  other  countries,  parties,  exhauated 
by  the  exertions  and  vicissituoes  of  civil 
war,  are  in  the  very  situation  where  miltta- 
tyranny  becomes  the  next  crisis.  The 
ih  &Toured  Buonaparte  for  the  aake  ef 
protection,— the  poor  for  that  ef  relief^— 
the  emigrants,,  in  many  caaea,  beeanae  thev 
deaired  to  return  to  France,— the  men  or 
the  Revolution,  because  ,they  were  aftaid  of 
being  banished  from  it }— the  sanguine  and 
courageous  crowded  round  his  standard  in 
hope  of  Tictory,-  the  timid  cowered  be- 
hind it  in  the  deaire  of  aafety.  Add  to  theae 
ihe  vaat  multitude  who  follow  the  opinion* 
of  others,  and  laike  the  road  which  lies  moat 
dbvious,  snd  is  most  trodden,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  thaf  the  18th  Brumaire,and  its  con- 
sequences, received  the  general  aanetionof 
Ihe  people.  The  constitution  of  the  year 
lUght,  or  Ooasular  Government,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  auffragea  of  nearly  four  mu- 
ucKDa  of  citisena,— «  more  general  approba- 
tion than  any  preceding  system  had  been 
teoe&ved  with.  The  vote  waa  donbtleaa  a 
Atfce  in  itself,  considering  how  many  con- 
Btitntions  had  been  adopied  and  awom  to 
within  so  short  a  space ;  but  atill  the  num- 
ben  who  expressed  assent,  more  than  doub- 
ling those  voletf  which  were  obtained  by 
the  constitutions  of  179S  and  of  the  year 
Three,  mdicale  the  auperior  populeri^  of 
Buonaparte's  system. 

To  m  four  millions  who  expressly  de- 
elared  their  adherence  to  the  new  Conan- 
lar  eonatitntion,  must  be  added  the  many 
'     ~     *    of  thonaanda  and  roilliona 
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srho  urere  either  totally  indifferent  upon 
the  fens  of  government,  previdinff  they  en- 
Jered  peaee  and  protection  under  it,  or 
wne,  though  abatiaetediv  prefbnring  other 
lulers,  were  practically  dispeeed  to  submit 
to  the  party  in  possession  of  tlie  power. 

Sueh  and  ao  extended  being  the  prinei- 
ptoa  M  wUub  Bvdaapiite  aelected  th« 


meoiben  of  his  government,  he  manifested, 
in  choosing  individuals,  that  wondeifhl  pen* 
etretion,  by  which,  more  perhaps  than  any 
man  who  ever  lived,  he  was  enabled  at 
once  to  diacover  the  person  most  capaolo 
of  serving  him,  and  the  meana  of  securing 
his  attachment.    Former  crimes  or  emm 

tde  no  cause  of  exclusion ;  and  in  several 

les  the  alliance  between  the  First  Con- 
sul and  his  ministers  might  have  been  com- 
pered to  the  marria^  between  the  aettlere 
on  the  Spaniab  mainland,  and  the  unhappy 
females,  the  refhse  of  great  citiea.  sent  out 
to  racrait  the  colony.—"  I  ask  tnce  not," 
said  the  buccaneer  to  the  wife  he  had  se- 
lected firom  the  carso  of  vice,  *'  what  hat 
been  thy  former  conauct :  but.  henceforth, 
aee  thou  continue  faithfol  to  me,  or  this,'' 
striking  his  hand  on  bis  musket^  "shiJl 
punish  thy  want  of  fidelity." 

For  aecend  snd  third  Consuls,  Buona- 
parte chose  Cambaceres,  a  lawyer,  and  ^ 
member  of  the  moderate  party,  with  Le« 
bran,  who  had  formerly  co-opented  with 

)  Chancellor  Maupeou.  l^e  former  was 
employed  by  the  Chief  Consul  as  bis  orgaa 
of  communication  with  the  Revolutionist^, 
while  Lebrun  rendered  him  the  same  ser  • 
vice  with  the  Roysl  party ;  and  although, 
as  Madame  de  Stael  observea,  they  preach- 
ed very  different  aermona  on  the  aame 
texts,  yet  they  were  both  eminently  sue- 
cessnilin  detaching  fW»m  their  ori^nal  Ao- 
tions  many  of  either  class,  and  uniting  them 
with  this  third,  or  sovernment  party,  virbiolt 
waa  thus  composea  of  deeeiters  firom  both. 
The  last  soon  became  so  numerous,  that 


Buonaparte  waa  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  ftaseuls,  or  trimming  systen    ' 
alone  his  predecessors,  the  JMt 
been  enabled  to  aupport  their  power. 


Item,  by  which 
Directors,  had 


In  the  miniatry,  Buonaparte  acted  i , 
the  same  principle,  aelecting  and  malciqg 
his  own  the  men  whoee  talents  were  mon 
distinguished,  without  reference  to  their 
former  conduct.  Two  were  particulariy 
distinguished,  as  men  of  the  most  eminent 
talents,  and  extanaive  experience.  These 
were  Tdlevrand  and  Fonch^.  The  for- 
mer, noble  by  birth,  and  Bishop  of  Autnn, 
notwithstanding  his  high  rank  in  chureb 
and  state,  had  been  deeply  eucaged  in  the 
Revolution^  He  had  been  placed  on  the 
Ust  of  emigranta,  fh>m  which  his  name  waa 
erased  on  tne  establishment  of  the  Directo- 
rial government,  under  which  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  resigned 
that  office  in  the  summer  precedins  18th 
Bramairej  and  Buonapvte,  finding  Dim  at 
variance  vrith  the  Directory,  readily  passed 
over  some  personal  grounda  df  complaiB* 
which  he  bad  against  him,  and  enliated  in 
his  service  a  supple  and  dexterous  p<4iti- 
cian,  and  aa  experienced  minister;  fond,  it 
is  said,  of  plessnre,  not  insensible  to  views 


of  self-interest,  nor  too  closely  fettered  by 
principle,  but  perhaps  unequalled  in  inflpa* 
unity.  Tallevrand  waa  replaced  in  the  ait- 
uation  ef  aainister  for  forein  sffairs,  after 
a  abort  Intarval,  assigned  for  the  puipoee 
of  sufiering  the  public  to  forget  his  priiml* 
nent  share  in  the  aeandalous  treaty  with  the 
i,andcoBtiuiedlor 
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.jfofBaonaiMirte'f  councils. 

If  cIm  cbwacter  of  Tallejniid  bore  ao 
•tronr  traeoc  of  public  virtuo  or  inllexiblo 
BoriJity,  that  of  Fouehi  wm  mukod  with 
•till  dwker  shadoa.  He  had  been  dipt  in 
•OBM  of  tbe  worat  traaaactioiia  of  the  Heicii 
of  Terror,  and  hia  name  ia  fooad  amoog  the 
■featj  of  the  dreadfel  Crimea  of  that  ttofaap- 

E  period,  lo  the  d^a  of  the  Directory, 
ia  atated  to  have  ptoAted  by  the  univer- 
aal  peculation  which  waa  then  pcaotiaed, 
•ad  to  haTo  amanaed  large  aama  oy  aharea 
in  eontracta  and.  brokera^  in  the  public 
flUnda.  To  alone  for  the  imperfectiona  of 
n  character  auined  with  perfid^r,  venality, 
and  indilTerence  to  humv  aufiering,  Foa- 
cdi^  broogbt  to  Booaaparte'a  aervice  a  de- 
irotaon,  never  like  to  fail  the  Firsts  Conaul 
unleaa  hia  fortunea  ahonld  happen  to  change, 
and  a  perfaet  experience  with  all  the  weap- 
ana  of  revolutionary  war,  and  knowledge  oT 
theae  who  were  beet  able  to  wield  them. 
He  had  managed  under  Barroa'a  admin  iatra* 
taon  the.  department  of  police  ^  and,  in  the 
courae  of  oia  agencv,  nad  become  better 
aconainted  perhapa  tnaa  any  man  in  Fraace 
witti  all  the  varieua  paitiea  in  that  diatraet- 
ed  country,  the  pointa  which  they  were  de- 
airona  of  reaching,  the  modea  by  which  tiny 
hoped  to  attain  them,  the  character  of  their 
iadividnal  leadera,  and  the  meana  logaia 
them  over  or  to  intimidate  them.  Foima^ 
dable  by  hia  eztenaive  knowledge  of  the 
favolotionary  apringa,  and  the  adweaa  with  | 
which  he  could  eiuer  pat  them  into  mo- 


,  or  prevent  them  from  operating,  Fon- 
«b^,'in  the  latter  part  of  hia  life,  diaplayed 
a  apeciea  of  wiadom  which  came  in  place 
of  morality  and  benevolence. 
Loving  wealth  and  power,  he  waa  neither 
of  1     * 


'^aideat  paaaiona,  nor  of  a  vengeful 
diapoaition ;  and  thou^  there  waa  no  acm- 
|de  in  hia  natara  to  withhold  him  Arom  be- 
coming an  agent  in  the  great  crimee  which 
•lata  policy,  under  aa  arbitrary  government, 
meat  often  require,  yet  he  had  a  prudential 
aad  conatitutioaal  averaioa  to  unneceaaary 
evii,and  waa  alwaya  wont  to  characterise  hia 
own  principle  of  action,  b^  aay  iog,  that  he  did 
ea  little  harm  aa  he  poaaioly  could.  In  hia 
aayaterioua  and  terrible  office  of  head  of  the 
police,  he  had  often  meana  of  granting  fa- 
veota,  or  interpoains  lenity  in  behalf  of  in- 
dividuala,  of  which  Im  gained  the  full  cred- 
it, while  the  harrt  meaaurea  of  which  he 
waa  the  agent,  were  aet  down  to  t!ie  aecea- 
aH;r  of  hia  aitnatioo.  By  adhering  te  theae 
Pnnciplea  of  moderation,  he  eatabliabed  for 
mmaeif  at  length  a  character  totally  incoe- 
aiatent  with  that  belonging  to  a  member  of 
the  revolutionary  committee,  and  reaem- 
Uinf  rather  that  of  a  timid  but  well-diapeaed 
aarvant,  who,  ia  eseeutinif  hiamaater'a  com- 


awunw.  ia  deairoos  to  mitigate  aa  much  aa 
peaaible  their  effect  on  individnala.  It  ia, 
upon  the  whole,  no  wonder,  that  although 
Sieyea  obiected  to  Fouchi,  from  hia  want 
of  prineiple,  aad  Talleyrand  waa  avene  to 
him  from  jealouay,  iaterferenoe,  and  per- 
aenal  enmity,  Nuieleoo  choae,  aeverttie- 
aaa,  to  letua  in  llie  confidential  eitaation 
•f  mlaiatar  of  polioa,  the  peraon  by  whom 


thai  fcnDidaUe  office  had  beea  firat  placed 
oa  aa  effectual  footing. 

Of  the  other  miniatera,  it  ia  notaieceaaaiy 
to  apeak  ia  detail.  Cambacerea  retained 
the  aituation  of  Miniater  of  Justice,  for 
which  lie  waa  well  qualified }  and  the  cel- 
ebrated mathematiciaa.  La  Place,  waa  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  Interior,  for  which  he. 
waa  not.  according  to  Buonaparte's  report, 
qualified  at  all.  Berthier,  aa  we  have  al- 
ready aeen,  filled  the  war  department,  and 
shortly  afterwarcla  Camot^  and  Gaudin  ad- 
miniatered  the  financea  with  credit  to  him* 
aelf.  Forfeit,  a  naval  architect  of  emi- 
nonce,  replaced  Bourdon  in  the  helpleaa 
and  hopeleaa  department  of  the  French  Ad- 
miralty. 

A  new  conatitotion  having  been  thua 
formed,  and  the  various  brancbea  of  dufy 
diatributed  with  much  addreas  among  thoea 
best  capable  of  discharging  them,  other 
chanaea  were  at  the  aame  tame  made, 
which  were  designed  to  mark  that  a  new 
era  waa  commenced,  io  which  all  former . 
prejudicea  were  to  be  abandoned  and  dooa 
away. 

We  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  fint 
acta  of  the  Provisional  Government  had 
been  to  new.modify  the  national  oath,  and 
generalise  ita  terms,  so  that  they  should  be 
no  longer  confined  to  the  cooatitution  of  tha 
year  Three,  but  ahouid  apply  to  that  which 
waa  about  to  be  framed,  or  to  any  othev 
I  which  might  be  produced  by  the  aame  an- 
I  thorit^.  Two  euoaequeot  alterations  in  the 
coaatitution,  which  passed  without  much 
notice,  so  much  waa  the  revolutionary  or 
republicaa  apirit  abated,  tended  to  show 
that  farther  ohangea  were  impending,  and 
that  the  Consular  Republic  was  speedily  to 
adopt  the  name,  aa  it  already  had  tlic  ea- 
aence,  of  a  monarchy.  It  was  acarce  tfare« 
montha  aiaoe  the  Preaident  of  the  Directo- 
ry had  aaid  to  the  people,  ou  the  aaniveraaiy 
of  the  taking  of  tlie  Bastille,^"  Royaltv 
ahall  never  raise  its  head  agaio.  We  ahafl 
no  more  behold  iadividuala  boasting  a  title 
from  Heaven,  to  oppreaa  the  earu  with 
more  ease  and  aecurity,  and  who  consid- 
ered France  as  their  private  patrimony. 
Frenchmen  aa  their  aubjecta,  and  the  lawa 
aa  the  eipreaaioo  of  their  good  will  and 
pleaattre."  Yet  now,  in  contmdiotiea  to 
thia  aooodio^  declaniatien,  the  national 
oath,  ^zpreeaing  hatred  to  royalty,  waa  an- 
noll«id,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Republic, 
being  universally  acknowledged,  had  no  oo- 
caaiim  for  the  guard  c»f  aoch  disclamatioae. 
In  like  mannar,  the  public  obeervaooe  of 
the  da/  on  which  Louia  XVI.  had  auffered 
decapitatron,  was  formally  aboliahed.  Boo* 
noparte,  declining  to  paas  a  judgment  on  the 
iful,  p« 


juat,  politic,  or  uaeful,  pronouns 
ed  that,  in  any  event,  it  could  only  be  re- 
garded aa  a  national  calamity,  and  wa** 
therefore  in  a  moral,  aa  well  aa  a  political 
aenae,  an  nafit  epoch  for  festive  oelebra- 
tien.  An  expreeaion  of  the  Firat  Conaal  to 
Sieves  waa  also  cnrreat  at  the  aaBae  time, 
which,  although  Buooaparto  auiy  not  hava 
used  it,  has  been  generally  anppoeed  to  ez« 
preea  hia  aentimenta.  Sieyea  had  spoken 
of  Looia  nodar  the  aataUishad  phraaa  af 
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dieTyrtuit.  "  H#wm  no  tymnt,"  Baona^ 
pate  replied ;  "  had  he  been  such,  I  thoald 
Asve  been  a  rabaltera  officer  of  artillery, 
nd  yoQy  Monaieur  TAbM,  would  hare  beea 
Still  a&ying  maaa/'* 

A  third  sigQ  of  approaching  change,  or 
rather  of  the  approaching  return  to  the  an- 
cient ■ystem  of  government  under  a  dtffer- 
•nt^cMef,  waa  the  removal  of  the  Firat  Con- 
anl  Arom  the  apartmenta  in  the  Luxembourg 
Palace,  occupied  b^  the  Directora,  to  the 
rojal  residence  of  the  Tuilleriea.  Madame 
de  Stael  beheld  the  entrance  of  thia  fortu- 
nate aoldier  into  the  princely  residence  of 
the  Bourbons.  He  was  already  surrounded 
by  a  vassal  crowd,  ea^r  to  pay  him  the 
huraage  which    the    uhabitants  of  those 

Splendid  halls  had  so  long  claimed  as  their 
ue,  that  it  seemed  to  be  consistent  with 
the  place,  and  to  become  the  right  of  thia 
new  inhabitant.  The  doora  were  thrown 
•pen  with  %bostle  afid  violence,  expressive 
of  the  i  mportanoe  of  the  occasion.  But  the 
hero  of  the  scene,  in  ascending  the  magnifi- 
oent  staircase,  up  which  a  throng  of  cour- 
tiers followea  hinr,  seemed  iotal^  indiffer- 
ent to  all  around,  hia  features  bearing  only 
a  general  expression  of  indifference  to 
events,  and  contempt  for  mankind. 

The  first  measures  of  Buonaparte'a  new 
government,  and  the  expectation  attached 
to  his  name,  had  already  gone  some  length 
in  restoring  domestic  quiet;  but  he  was 
well  aware  that  much  more  must  be  done 
to  render  that  quiet  permanent ;  that  the 
extiimal  relations  of  France  with  Europe 
must  be  attended  to  without  delay ;  and  that 
the  French  expected  from  him  either  the 
conclusion  of  an  honourable  peace,  or  the 
restoration  of  victory  to  their  national  ban* 
nera.  It  waa  necessarr,  too,  that  advances 
towards  peace  should  w  tbe  first  place  be 
made,  in  order,  if  they  were  unsuccessAil, 
that  a  national  spirit  should  be  excited; 
which  might  reconcile  the  French  to  the 
tenewal  of  the  war  with  f^h  energy. 

Hitherto,  in  diplomaey,  it  had  been  usual 
to  aound  the  way  for  opening  treaties  of 
peace  bjr  -obecnre  and  almost  unaccredited 
•genta,  in  order  that  the  party  willing  to 
feuke  propositions  might  not  subject  them- 
selves to  a  bao^ty  imd  insulting  answer. 
or  have  their  deaire  of  peace  interpretea 
as  a  confession  of  weakness.  Buonaparte 
went  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  ad- 
dressed the  King  of  England  in  a  personal 
epistle.  This  letter,  like  that  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charlea,  during  the  campaign  of  1797, 
intimates  Buonaparte's  affectation  of  superi- 
ority to  the  oaual  forms  of  diplomacy,  and 
his  pretence  to  a  character  determined  to 
emanoipate  itself  from  rules  only  designed 
for  mere  ordioarjr  men.  But  the  manner  of 
the  address  was  in  bad  taste,  and  ill  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  credit  for  his  being  sincere 
In  the  proposal  of  peace.  He  was  bound 
to  know  so  much  of  the  constitutional  au- 
ihontv  of  the  monarch  whom  he  addressed, 
as  to  be  aware  that  George  UL  would  not, 
and  could  not,  contraet  any  treaty  personal- 
1)V  but  must  act  by  the  advice  of  those  min- 
isters whose  responsibility  was  his  guaran- 
tee to  the  aation  at  Urge.     The  terms  of 


the  letter  set  forth,  as  usoa),  the  bleaaiagA 
of  peace,  and  urged  the  proprietv  of  ita  be* 
ing  restored ;  propositions  which  could  not 
admit  of  dispute  w  the  abstract,  but  whicli 
admit  much  diacussibn  when  coupled  witk 
unreasonable  or  inadmissible  condutions. 

The  answer  transmitted  by  Lord  Greiu 
ville,  in  the  forms  of  diplomacy,  to  the  Man^ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  dwelt  on  the  ag- 
gression* of  France,  declared  that  the  rea* 
loration  of  the  Bourbons  would  have  been 
the  best  security  for  their  sincerity,  butdis« 
avor.ved  all  right  to  dictate  to  France  in  her 
internal  conccma.  Some  advances  were 
made  to  a  specific  treaty  ;  and  it  isprobabla 
that  England  might  at  that  period  nave  ob« 
tained  the  same  or  better  terma  than  she 
afterwards  got  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  It 
may  be  added,  that  tbe  moderate  principles 
expressed  by  tlie  Consular  government, 
might,  in  the  infancy  of  his  power,  and  in  a 
moment  of  considerable  doubt,  have  indue* 
ed  Buonaparte  to  make  sacrifices,  to  which, 
triumphant  and  established,  be  would  not 
condescend.  But  the  possession  of  Eoypt, 
which  Buonaparte  must  have  insisted  on^ 
were  it  only  for  his  own  reputation,  wae 
likely  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty.  -  Tbo 
conjunctare  also  appeared  to  the  English 
ministers  propitious  for  carrying  on  tbe  war. 
Italy  had  been  recovered,  and  the  Austrian 
army,  to  the  number  of  140,000,  were  men- 
acing Savoy,  and  mustering  on  the  Rhine. 
Buonaparte,  in  the  check-  received  before 
Acre^  bad  been  found  not  absolutely  invin- 
cible. The  exploits  of  Suwarrow  over  the 
French  were  recent,  and  had  been  decisive. 
The  state  of  the  interior  of  France  was  well 
known  ;  and  it  was  conceived,  that  though 
this  successfVal  general  had  climbed  into  t£e 
seatofaupreme  power  which  he  found  un- 
occupied, yet  that  two  strong  parties,  of 
whicD  the  Royalists  objected  to  nis  pcrsoni 
the  Republicans  to  his  form  of  government^ 
could  not  fail,  tbe  one  or  other,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  influence. 

The  treaty  was  finally  broken  off,  on  th^ 
score  that  toere  was  great  reason  to  doubt 
Buonaparte's  sincerity ;  and,  supposing  that 
were  granted,  there  was  at  least  equal  room 
to  doubt  the  stability  of  a  power  so  hastily 
acknowledged,  and  seeming  to  contain  in 
itself  tbe  principles  of  decay.  There  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Buo- 
naparte's sincerity  in  the  negotiation,  but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  reality  of  his 
joy  at  its  being  defeated.  The  voice  which 
summoned  him  to  war  was  that  which 
sounded  sweetest  in  his  ears,  since  it  waa 
always  followed  by  exertion  and.bv  victory. 
He  had  been  personally  offended,  too,  by 
the  allusion  to  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  indulged  his  resentment  by 
pasquinadea  in  the  Moniteur.  A  supposed 
letter  from  the  last  descendant  oF  the  Stuart 
family  appeared  there',  congratulating  the 
King  of  Britain  on  his  acceding  tb  the  doc- 
\  trine  of  lejptiroacy,  and  summoning  him  to 
make  good  his  principles,  by  an  abdication 
of  his  crown  in  favour  of  Uie  lineal  heir. 

The  external  aituation  of  France  had^  tm . 
we  before  remarked,  been  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  cenaequeocaa  of  the  battlt 
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•r  Ziiridi.  wad  the  Tietoriw  of  Moreao. 
Bat  the  RepuMic  derived  yet  greater  ad- 
faatagee  from  the  breach  between  the  Em- 
perofs  of  Aoatria  and  Rnaaiia.  Fanl,  nat- 
■rally  of  an  oneertain  temper,  and  offended 
br  the  manafement  of  the  laat  campaign;  in 
which  Koraakow  had  been  defeated,  and 
Snwarrow  cheeked,  in  conieqaenoe  of  their 
being  anrapported  by  the  Aoatrian  army,  had 
withdrawn  nia  troops,  eo  diatingulahed  Ibr 
their  own  braTery  aa  well  as  for  the  taleata 


ed  by  the  late  anccess  of  their  anne  under 
the  Tetoran  Melas,  bad  made  such  gigantic 
exertiona  as  to  coanterbalaoee  the  loss  of 
their  Russian  confederates. 

Their  principal  foive  was  in  Italy,  and 
It  was  on  the  Italian  frontier  that  they  med- 
itated ajmnd  effort,  by  which,  supported 
by  the  British  fleet,  they  proposed  to  re- 
duce Genoa,  and  penetrate  across  the  Var 
into  Provence,  where  existed  a  strong  body 
of  Royalista  ready  to  take  arms,  unMr  the 
command  of  General  WiHot,  an  emigrant 
officer.  It  was  said  the  celebrated  Piche- 
gra,  who,  escaped  from  Guiana,  had  taken 
refuge  in  England,  was  also  with  this  army, 
and  was  proposed  as  a  chief  leader  of  the 
expected  insurrection. 

To  execute  this  plan,  Melas  was  placed 
at  toe  head*  of  an  army  of  140,000  men. 
This  army  was  quartered  for  the  winter  in 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  waited  but  the 
approach  of  spring  to  commence  opera- 
tions. 

Opposed  to  them,  and  occupying  the 
cduntiy  betwiit  Genoa  and  the  Var^  lay  a 
French  anny  of  40,000  men ;  the  relics  of 
those  who  bad  been  repeatedly  defeated  in 
Italy  by  Snwarrow.  Tney  were  quartered 
in  a  poor  countiy,  and  the  English  M{uadron, 
whlcn  blockaded  the  coast,  was  vioilant  in 
preventing  any  supplies  nom  being  sent 
to  them.  Distress  was  therefore  consider- 
able, and  the  troops  were  in  proportion  dis- 
pirited and  disorganixed.  Whole  corps 
abandoned  their  position,  oontranr  to  or- 
ders ;  and  with  drams  beating,  ana  colours 


flying,  returned  into  France.  "A  proci 
tioa  from  Napoleon  was  almost  alone  suffi- 
cient to  remcMdy  these  disorders.  He  called 
on  the  soldiers,  and  particularlv  those  corps 
who  had  formerly  distinguished  themselves 
undcrhis  command  in  his  Italian  campaigns, 
to  remember  the  confidence  he  haa  once 
placed  in  them.  The  scattered  troops  re- 
turned to  their  doty,  as  war-horaes  when 
dispersed  are  said  to  rally  and  form  ranks  at 
the  mere  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Massena, 
an  officer,  eminent  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war  in  a  monn- 
toiffotts  country,  full  of  passes  and  strong 
positions,  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  Italian  army,  which  Buonaparte  re- 
solved to  support  in  person  with  the  army 
of  reserve 

The  French  army  upon  the  Rhine  pea- 
teased  as  great  a  superiority  over  the  Aus- 
trians,  as  Melas,  on  the  Italian  ftontaer,  en- 
joyed over  Masaena.  Morean  was  placed 
in  the  command  of  a  large  anny,  augment- 


ed by  a  BtTOBg  detnehiieBt  from  thtt  of 
Oenetal  Bniae,  now  no  longer  necessair 
for  the  protection  of  HoUand,  and  by  Um 
army  of  Helvetia,  which,  aAer  the  defeat  of 
Koraakow.  was  not  farther  required  for  the- 
delbaee  of  Switsertaad.  In  beatowing  this 
great  charge  on  Moreau,  the  First  Consul 
showed  himself  superior  to  the  jealousy 
which  might  have  dissuaded  meaner  mindta 
from  intniating  a  rival,  whose  miiitaiy  skili 
waa  often  compared  with  his  own,  widi 
snch  an  opportunity  of  diatini^uishing  him- 
self. But  Buonaparte,  in  this  and  other 
cases,  preferred  the  employing  and  profiting 
by  the  public  aervice  or  inen  of  talenta,  and 
eapecially  men  of  military  eminence,  tp 
any  riak  which  he  could  run  from  their  ri- 
valry. He  had  the  jiut  confidence  in  hia 
own  powen,  never  to  doubt  hia  aupremacy, 
and  treated  to  the  influence  of  discipline, 
and  the  lore  of  their  profeaaion,  whicn  in- 
duces generala  to  accept  of  coipmand  even 
under  adminiatntiona  of  which  they  dkap- 
prove.  I n  thie  manner  he  rendered  depend- 
ent upon  himaelf  even  those  officers,  who^ 
averse  to  the  Consular  form  of  goverament, 
inclined  to  republican  principlea.  Such 
were  Massena,  Brane,  Jourdan,  Lecourbe, 
and  Chi^mpionnet.  He  took  care  at  ths 
same  time,  by  changing  the  commands  in- 
trusted to  them^  to  break  off  all  combina- 
tiona  or  connexions  which  they  might  have 
formed  for  a  new  alteration  or  the  govern- 
moot. 

General  Moreau  was  much  superior  in 
numbers  to  Krav,  the  Austrian  who  com- 
manded on  the  Rhine,  and  received  orders 
to  resume  the  offensive.  He  was  cautious 
in  his  tactics,  though  a  most  excellent  offi- 
cer, aad  was  startled  at  the  plan  sent  him 
Imt  uuenaparie,  which  directed  him  to  crosa 
the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausea,  and,  marching 
on  Ulm  with  his  whole  force,  place  himself 
in  the  rear  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian army.  This  was  one  of  those  schemes, 
fhiught  with  great  victories  or  great  reversr 
ea,  which  Buonaparte  delighted  to  form, 
and  which  ofton  requiring  much  sacrifice 
of  men.  occasioned  his  being  called  by 
those  who  loved  him  not,  a  general  at  the 
rete  of  ten  thousand  men  per  day.  Such 
enterprises  resemble  desperete  psssee  in 
fenctnff,  and  must  be  executed  with  the 
same  decisive  resolution  with  which  they 
are  formed.  Few  even  of  Bnonaparte'k 
beat  generala  could  be  treated  with  the 
execution  of  hia  maater-etrokes  in  tactica» 
unless  under  his  own  immediate  auperin- 
tendenee. 

Moreau  invaded  Germany  on  a  more 
modified  plan  ;  and  a  aeriee  of  marches, 
counter-marches,  and  desperete  battles  en- 


sued, in  which  General  Krey,  admirably 
supported  by  the  Arehduke  Feidinaiu!^ 
made  a  gallant  defence  againat  superior 


numbers. 

In  Buonaparte's  account  of  thia  campaign 
he  blames  Morean  for  heaitation  and  timid- 
i^  in  following  up  the  advantagea  which  he 
obtained.  Yet  to  a  leaa  aevere,  perhaps  to 
a  more  impartial  judge,  Moreau's  succese 
might  seem  satisfactmy,  since,  crossing  tht 
Rhine  in  the' end  of  \ptil,  be  bad  his  head 
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^DTuten  It  Anfrimig  upon  the  15Ch  July, 
ready  either  to  co-Oj^mte  with  the  Italian 
■my,  or  to  march  into  the  heart  of  the 
Avatrian  territory.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  daring  thia  whole  campaign,  Moroan 
kept  in  rSew,  aa  r.  vrincipal  ob|eiety  tiie  pro- 
tecting the  operationa  or  Baonaparte  in  It- 
aly, and  saring  that  chief,  in  hia  danntleaa 
and  deaperate  tnvaaionof  the  Milaneae  ter- 
ritory, fVom  the  danger  which  might  have 
enaaed,  had  Kray  found  an  opportunity  of 
opening  a  communication  with  the  Auatrian 
army  in  Italy,  and  deapatching  troopa  to  ita 
support. 

n  may  be  remarked  of  theae  two  great 
generala,  that,  aa  enterpriae  waa  the  char-« 
acteriatic  of  Baonaparte'a  moyementa.  pru- 
dence waa  that  of  Moreau'a  ;  and  it  la  not 
nnuaual,  even  when  there  occur  no  other 
Botifea  for  rinda  ufiderTaluing  each  other, 
that  the  enterpriaing  judge  the  prudent  to 
be  timid,  and  the  pruoent  account  the  en* 
teroriaing  raah. 

It  la  not  oun  to  decide  upon  profeaaional 
queationa  between  men  of  auch  anperior 
talenta ;  and,  having  barely  alluded  to  the 
topic,  we  leave  Moreau  at  Au^aburg,  where 
he  finally  concluded  an  armiatice  with  Gen- 
eral Kray,  aa  a  conae<^uence  of  that  which 
Buonaparte  had  eatabhabed  in  Italy  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  Thua  much,  therefore, 
is  due  in  iuatice  to.Moreau.  Hia  campaiffu 
waa,  on  the  wholej  crowned  in  ita  reaulta 
with  diatinguiahed  aucceaa.  And  when  it 
is  conaidered,  diat  he  waa  to  manouvre 
both  with  reference  to  the  aafety  of  the 
Firak  Conaul'a  operationa  and  hia  own,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  BuonuMrte  would, 
at  the  time,  have  thanked  him  for  ventnrinff 
on  more  haxardooa  measurea :  the  reault  of 
which  might  have  been  eitoer  to  obtain 
more  brilUant  victory  for  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  event  of  aucceaa,  or,  ahould 
they  have  miscarried,  to  have  ensured  the 
ruin  of  the  army  of  Italy,  aa  well  aa  of  that 
commanded  by  Moreau  himself.  There 
muat  Jiave  been  a  wide  difference  between 
the  part  which  Moreau  ought  to  act  aa  aub- 
aldiary  to  Buonaparte,  (to  whom  it  willprea- 
ently  be  aeen  be  deapatched  a  reinforce- 
ment of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thouaand 
men,)  and  that  which  Buonaparte,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  daring  geniua,  might  have 
himself  thou|sht  it  ngnt  to  perform.  The 
Commander-in-chief  may  ▼enture  much 
on  hia  own*reaponaibiltty,  which  muat  not 
be  hazarded  i^  a  aubordinate  general, 
whoae  motiona  ought  to  be  regulated  upon 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign. 

We  return  to  the  operationa  of  Napoleon 
dnjring;  one  of  the  most  important  campaiona 
of  hia  life,  and  in  which  he  added— if  that 
vrere  atili  possible— to  the  hi^  mililaiy 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

In  committing  the  charae  of  the  eam- 
p^gn  upon  the  Khine  to  Morean,  the  Pint 
Conaul  nad/eaerved  for  himaelf  the  taak  of 
bringing  bacli  victory  to  the  French  atand- 
arda,  on  the  fielda  in  which  he  won  hia  ear- 
Heat  lanrela.    Hisplanof  victory  again  in< 


aemblaaee  to  the  preaent,  that  m  both  oo> 
eaaiona,  the  Auatriana  menaced  Genoa  f 
but  in  1000,  it  waa  only  from  the  Italian 
frontier  and  the  Col  de  Tende,  whereaa,  ia  . 
1796,  the  enemy  were  in  poaaeaaion  Of  the 
mountaina  of  Savor  above  Genoa.  Swit- 
lerland  too,  formerly  neutral,  and  allowing 
no  paaaage  for  armiea,  waa  now  aa  open  to 
the  marcn  of  French  troopa  aa  any  of  their 
own  provinces,  and  of  this  Buonaparte  de- 
termmed  to  avail  himaelf.  He  waa  aware 
of  the  Auatrian  plan  of  taking  Genoa  and 
entering  Provence  ;  and  he  formed  the  dar- 
ing reaoiution  to  put  himaelf  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  reaerve,  aurmount  the  line  of 
the  Alpe,  even  where  they  are  moat  diffl 
cult  or  access,  and,  deacending  into  Italy^ 
|4aca  himaeu  in  the  rear  of  the  Auatrian 
army,  interrupt  their  communicationa,  car> 
rj  off  their  magasinea,  parka,  and  hoapitala. 
coop  them  up  betwiit  hia  own  army  and 
that  of  Maaaena,  which  waa  in  ||ieir  firont, 
and  compel  them  to  battle,  in  a  aituation 
where  defeat  muat  be  deatruction.  But  to 
accompliah  this  daring  movement,  it  wai 
neceaaary  to  march  a  whole  army  over  the 
higheat  chain  of  mountaina  in  Elurope,  by 
roada  which  afford  but  a  dangeroua  pan- 
sage  to  the  solitary  traveller,  and  throiudi 
paaaea  where  one  man  can  do  more  to  &• 
fend,  than  ten  to  force  their  way.  Artille- 
ry waa  to  be  carried  through  sheep-paths 
Mid  over  precipicea  imprapticable  to  wheel 


carriagea;  ammunition  and  baggage 

disidvantagea  $ 


to  be  U'anaported  at  the  aame 
and  provisions  were  to  be  conveved  throb^ 
a  country  poor  in  itaelf,  and  innabited  by  a 
nation  wnich  had  every  cauae  to  be  hoatile 
to  France,  and  might  therefore  be  expected 
pron^pt  to  aVail  themaelvea  of  any  opporta- 
nity  which  ahould  occur  of  revenging  them* 
selves  for  her  late  aggreaaiona. 

The  atricteat  secrecy  waa  neeeaaaiy,  to 
procure  even  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
thia  audacioua  plan  of  operationa :  and  to 
enaure  thia  secrecy,  Buonaparte  nad  re* 
oonrae  to  a  aingular  mode  of  deceiving  the 
enemy.  It  waa  made  aa  public  aa  poaaiblo, 
by  oraen,  decreea,  proclamationa,  and  the 
like,  that  the  First  Consul  waa  to  plaoo 
himaelf  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  reaerve, 
and  that  it  waa  to  aaaemble  at  Dijon^  Ac- 
cordingly, a  numerona  ataff  waa  aent  to  thai 
place,  ana  much  apparent  buatle  took  pUco 
in  aaaembling  aix  or  seven  tbooaand  mea 
there,  with  great  pomp  and  fracaa.  Theae, 
aa  the  spies  of  Austria  truly  reported  to 


eluded  a  paaaage  orthe  Alpe,  aa  boTdly  and 

— ixpectedly  aa  in  1795,  but  in  a  different 

iction.    That  eariier  period  had  thia  re* 


une: , 
direction. 


their  employers,  were  either  conacripta,  or 
veterana  unfit  for  aervice }  and  caricatnrea 
were  pobliahed  of  the  First  Conaul  review- 
ing troopa  compoaed  of  children  and  diaap 
bled  soloien,  which  waa  ironically  termed 
hia  army  of  reaerve.  When  an  army  eo 
compoaed  waa  reviewed  by  the  First  Con- 
aul nimaelf  with  great  ceremony,  it  im- 
preaaed  a  general  belief  that  Buonaparte  wae 
only  endeavouring,  by  making  a  ahow  of 
force,  to  divert  the  Auatriana Yrom  their  de* 
aign  upon  Genoa,  and  thua  hia  real  purpoeo 
waa  effectnally  concealed.  Bulletina,  too, 
were  privately  circulated  by  the  agenta  of 
pdiee,  aa  if  acattered  by  the  RoyalisU.  in 
whioh  apecious  argnmenta  were  uaed  to 
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proT*  tfHOr  lh«  Pnmtk  amjr  of  rtsOTve  aci- 


iwre  deMgned  to  miih/dam  atteatioo  fWwi 
the  wioos  points  on  wbidh  it  wm  at  the 
very  aioawaC  o<4leoUa^ 
Tba  pacifieatioa  of  tlie  watt  of  Fraaoe 


UMj  fl*od  tfoopt  at  Baoaa- 
i,  wnkh  had  praviooaly  haea 


had  al 

aogagad  agaiaat  tha  Chooant ;  tha 


qniat 


•tala  of  Fwia  panatttad  aavaial 
ad  from  tba  eapttaL 


ttjfmmm 
to  ba  detached  from  tba  eapttaL  Kaw  laf- 
ieswera  made  with  tbe  utmost  caleritf; 
aad  tha  dirieioaa  of  tha  amy  of  raearva 
were  orgaaiiad  eepantely,  uid  at  differaal 
placet  of  rendasvoaa,  but  reedv  to  fonn  a 
juactioB  whaa  they  aoould  recoMra  tba  eig- 
nal  for  commaooiag  operalioae. 


OBAP.  ZZXVZX. 

Th§Cki^Cmmd  Umvtu Paru on  6$k  JTay  1800— ffat  anlntmriewjifiik  Ntekerai  Ck- 
mvm'om  Sih^Atrivu  ai  Lmimmn*  on  tko  XZik^  rorioua  torpo  put  in  mgiion  to  aroit 
tko  Mpo. — NapoUonf  at  ike  koad  ^fth*  Mtin  Aruqf,  martkm  on  tkt  iSathf  and  aocendo 
Moni  £V.  Btmard^DiffiouUUt  tf  Um  mmreh  murmomnUd.-^On  tkt  K>tk,  th*  Van^§n»d 
takot  fomution  of  Aotl^^FoHreta  and  T\mn  qf  Bard  threaten  to  baJU  tk%  wAote 
Pktn-^Tko  Town  %•  eamtnrod^and  Napoleon  tontriof  totnd  ki»  Ariilitry  through 
a  under  ikojfkre  qfiko  fhri,  hie  h^antry  and  Catoairy  paeaing  o^er  Ike  Aikaredo.-^ 
Lattneo  earrue  j9rea,^R*eapUutaUon, — OporaUone  qf  tk€  Austrian  Genoral  MeUm 
-^Ai  iko  eommonteount  of  ike  Campaign  Melaa  advaneee  towarde  Genoa. — ^ifoay  yle- 
tione  btiwiai  kirn  and  Maaeona.'^ln  Mmrck,  Lord  Keith  bloekadea  Genoa.-^Melat 
competUd  to  reiretUfrom  Gettoa-^Enttre  Niee^ReeaXUdfrom  iktnce  by  ike  n$w§  of 
Napoieon*e  having  eroeeed  Moni  8t.  Hemard^Oenoa  eurrendore^Buonaparte  eniat 
MUan^BaUU  of  MonUbeUOy  and  Victory  qf  ike  French^Tke  Chief  Cotuul  ie  join- 
ed by  DemtdM  oniheWih  June.—Great  Data*  of  Marongo  on  the  }4th,  and  eompMt 
VUiory  i{f  C*c  Frtneh^Deathqf  DeeeaiM^Ce^ulaOon  on  ike  I5lh,  bf  which  Genoa 
&e.  are  yielded  to  tko  /Vmcft.— JVbpoieoa  retume  to  Parte  onike:id  July,  and  ie  r§» 
eeioed  wiik  tM  ike  aeelatnalione  due  to  a  great  Conqueror. 


Or  the  6th  of  Mft/  1800.  Making  to  re* 
new  tha  Ibrtanes  of  France ,  now  united 
with  hie  own,  the  Chief  Coneu)  left  Paris, 
sad,  having  rsTiewed  the  nreteoded/vmy  of 
ftcserve  si  Dijon  on  tha  7tli,  srri? ed  on  the 
8th  at-Geneva.  Here  he  had  an  intenriew 
with  the  calabiatad  financier  Necker. 
lliere  was  always  doomed  to  ba  soma  mis- 
anderstaadiag  between  Buoosparte  and  this 
accompiisbed  ikmily.  Madame  do  Stnel 
behoTed  thai  Boenaparta  spoke  to  her  fa- 
ther with  confidence  on  his  future  pros- 
G»ots  'y  while  the  First  Consul  affinas  that 
acker  seemed  to  expect  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  nMaagemant  of  the  French  finaa* 
oes,  sad  that  they  parted  with  mutual  in- 
difference, if  not  4lislike.  Napoleon  had  a 
mora  intereetina  eoaversation  with  Gener- 
al Matescot,  mspatchod  to  surrey  Mont 
Derna/d,  and  who  had,  with  great  difficulty, 
ascended  as  far  as  the  couvent  of  the  Char- 
treux.  "  Is  the  route  practicable  T"  said 
Buonaparte.—"  It  is  barely  possible  to 
pass/'  replied  the  engineer. — **  Let  us  sot 
forward  than/'  said  Napoleon,  and  the  ez- 
>  traonUnary  mareh  was  commenced. 

Go  the  13th.  arriving  at  Lausanne,  Buo- 
naparte joined  the  van  of  his  real  army  of 
reaerva,  which  consisted  of  six  effective 
ragimentsjcommaaded  by  the  celebrated 
Lannes.  Theee  eorps,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops  iatendad  for  the  expedi- 
tion, had  been  assembled  from  their  seve- 
ral positions  by  foreed  marches.  Caraot, 
the  minister  at  war,  attended  the  First  Coa- 
aal  at  Lanaanae,  to  report  to  him  that  15,000, 
or  from  that  to  tha  number  of  20,000  men, 
detached  fVom  Moreau's  army,  were  in  tbe 
act  of  liesoeiiding  oa  Italy  by  St  Gothard, 
ia  order  to  form  the  left  wing  of  his  army. 
The  whole  arroy^  4a  its  various  divtsioas,  ] 


I  was  now  united  ander  tbe  command  of  Ber» 
thier  nominally,  as  General-ia-chief,  though 
in  reality  uadet  that  of  the  First  Consul 
I  himself.  This  was  in  compliance  with  a 
regulation  of  Um.  Constitution,  which  ren- 
dered it  inconsistent  fbr  the  First  Coosul 
to  command  in  person.  It  was  a  form 
which  Baonaparte  at  present  evaded,  and 
afterwards  laid  aside}  thinkina  truly,  that 
the  name,  as  well  aa  office  of  Generalissi- 
mo, was  most  fittinrij[  vested  in  his  own 
person,  since,  though  it  miaht  not  be  the 
loftiest  of  his  titles,  it  was  that  which  best 
expressed  his  power.  The  army  might, 
amount  to  60,000  men,  but  one-third  of  toe ' 
number  were  conscripts. 

Duriny  the  interval  between  the  15lh  and 
lath  of  May,  all  the  coloms  of  the  French 
army  were  put  into  motion  to  cross  tha 
Alps.  Tureau,  at  the  head  of  6000  men, 
directed  his  mareh  by  Mount  Cenis,  on  ei» 
illcs  and  Susa.  A  similar  .division,  com- 
manded by  Chabraa,  took  the  route  of  tba 
Little  St.  Bernard.  Buonaparte  himself, 
on  the  15th,  at  tbe  bead  of  Uie  main  body 
of  his  army,  consisting  of  90,000  men  and 
upwards,  marched  from  Lausanne  to  the 
little  village  called  St.  Pierre,  at  which 
point  tliere  ended  eveiy  thing  resembling  a 
practicable  road.  An  immense  -and  appar- 
ently inaccessible  mountain,  reared  its  bead 
among  general  desolation  and  eternal  frost ; 
while  precipices,  slaciers,  ravines,  and  a 
boundless  extent  of  faithless  snows,  which 
the  slightest  concussion  of  the  air  converta 
into  avalanches  capable  of  boryinfl  armiea 
in  their  descent,  appeared  to  forbid  access 
to  all  living  things  but  tba  chamois,  and 
his  scarce  less  wild  pureuer.  Yet  foot  by 
foot,  and  man  by  man,  did  the  French  sol 
diers  proceed  to  ascend  this  foraiidab)e  bv- 
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rier,  whieh  Nature  had  erectsd  in  vaio  to 
limit  human  ambition.  The  view  of  the 
valle/,  emphatically  called  '*  of  Detola- 
tioB/'  where  nothing  ii  to  he  aeen  but  mow 
and  akj,  had  no  terrors  for  the  First  Con^I 
and  his  army.  Thev  advanced  ap  paths  hith- 
erto only  practised  by  hunters,  or  here  and 
there  a  hardy  pedestriao,  the  infkntry  load- 
ed with  their  arms,  and  in  full  military 
eqnimnenty  the  cavalry  leading  their  hors- 
es, ^he  musical  bands  played  from  time 
to  time  at  the  head*  of  the  regiments,  and, 
in  places  of  unusual  difficulty,  the  drums 
beat  a  charge,  as  if  to  encourage  the  sol- 
diers to  encounter  the  opposition  of  Nature 
herself.  The  artillery,  without  which  they 
could  not  have  done  service,  were  deposit- 
ed in  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose.  Each  was  dragged  by  a  hundred 
men,  and  the  troops,  m»ing  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  bring  forward  their  guns,  accom- 
plished this  severe  duty,  not  wiUi  cheer- 
fulness only,  but  with  enthusiasm.  The 
earriages  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  harness- 
ed on  the  bocks  of  mules,  or  committed  to 
the  soldiers,  who  relieved  each  other  in 
the  task  of  bearing  them  with  levers ;  and 
the  ammunition  was  transported  in  the 
same  manner.  While  one  half  of  the  sol« 
diers  were  thus  engaged,  the  others  were 
obliged  to  carry  the  muskets,  cartridge-box- 
es, knapsacks,  and  proviaiona  of  their  com- 
rades, as  well  as  their  own.  Each  man,  so 
loaded,  was  calculated  to  carr^  from  aixty 
Co  seventy  pounds  weight,  up  icy  precipic- 
es, where  a  man  totally  without  encum- 
brance could  asnend  but  slowly.  Probably 
no  troops  save  the  French  could  have  en- 
dured the  fatigue  of  aueb  a  march ;  and  no 
other  general  than  Buonapwte  would  have 
ventoved  to  require  it  at  their  hand. 

He  set  out  a  considerable  time  after  the 
march  had  begun,  alone,  excepting  his 
guide.  He  is  described  by  the  Swiss  peas- 
ant who  attended  him  in  that  capacity,  as 
wesring  his  usual  simple  dresa,  a  grey  sur- 
tout,  and  three-cornered  hat.  He  travelled 
in  silence,  save  a  few  short  and  hasty  ques- 
tions sbout  the  country,  addressed  to  his 
guide  from  time  to  time.  When  these 
were  answered,  he  relapsed  into  silence. 
There  was  a  sloom  on  his  brow,  corres- 
ponding with  the  weather,  which  was  wet 
•ad  dismal.  His  countenance  had  acquir- 
ed, during  his  Eastern  campaigns,  a  swart 
eomplexioa,  which  added  to  his  natural  ae- 
vere  gravity,  anJ  the  Swiss  peasant  who 
Bided  him  felt  fear  as  he  looked  on  him.* 
lily  his  route  was  stopt  by 
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•  AMarsntlytke  g ufcls  who  eoodoelod  him  from 
Ihs  GramI  Chartimx  found  ths  Chiof  Cooaul  ia 
hsUor  huiBuur,  for  Buonaparts  laid  he  eonvenod 
Aeely  with  htm,  and  expresaad  some  wisbet  with 
respeet  to  a  liufe  farm.  ke.  which  ho  wan  able  to 
aratify.  To  hii  guide  Aom  Martigny  toBL  Pierre, 
be  was  aho  libetml ;  but  the  only  •pesloMa  of  hie 
MQwmtioa  whieh  the  latter  lemomberod,  was, 


woen,  fAaaiiw  the  raan-water  ttom  hit  bat,  he  ex- 
claimed—'<  There,  see  what  I  have  done  la  joot 
mounlains-epoiled  mj  new  hat.  Ptohaw.  I  will 
find  another  oo  the  other  sMe.**  0ee,  for  thase  and 
ochsr  Intofustiag  anaedotee,  Mr.Thnaent's  T*m 

Vol.  I.  *  r 


temporary  obstacle  occasioned  by  a  halt  in 
the  artillerjr  or  baggage ;  hia  commands  on 
such  oocssions  were  peremptorily  given, 
sad  instsntly  obeyed,  his  very  look  seeming 
enough  to  silence  all  objection,  and  remove 
every  difficulty. 

The  army  now  arrived  at  that  singular 
convent,  where,  with  coorage  equal  to  their 
own,  but  flowing  from  a  much  hisher 
toorce,  the  monk*  of  St.  Bernard  have  fixed 
their  dwellings  among  the  everlasting 
snows,  that  they  may  aiford  anccour  and 
hospitality  to  the  forlorn  travellers  in  those 
dreadful  waates.  Hitherto  the  aoldiers  had 
had  no  refVeahment,  aave  when  they  dipt 
a  morael  of  biscuit  amongat  the  enow. 
The  good  fathen  of  the  convent,  who  pos- 
sess considerable  magazinea  of  proviaiona. 
distributed  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  cup  or 
wind,  to  each  soldier  as  he  passed,  which 
was  more  acceptable  in  their  situation, 
than,  according  to  one  who  ahared  their 
fatigues,*  would  have  been  the  gold  of 
Mexico.  • 

The  descent  on  the  other  side  of  Moot 
St.  Bernard  was  as  difficult  to  the  infantry 
as  the  aacent  had  been,  and  atill  more  so  to 
the  cavalry.  It  was,  however,  accomplish- 
ed without  any  material  loas.  and  the  army 
took  up  their  ouarters  for  toe  night,  ailer 
having  marched  fourteen  French  leagues. 
The  next  morning,  16th  May,  the  van- 
guard took  possession  of  Aosta,  a  village  of 
Piedmont,  from  which  extends  the  valley 
of  the  aame  name,  watered  by  the  river  Do* 
rea,  a  country  pleasant  in  itaelf^  but  render, 
ed  delightlhl  by  its  contrast  with  the  hor- 
rors which  had  been  lef\  behind. 

Thus  was  achieved  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage of  Moot  St.  Bern  Ad,  on  the  particulam 
of  which  we  have  dwelt  tne  more  willingly, 
because,  although  a  military  operation  of 
importance,  they  do  not  involve  the  on- 
wearied  details  of  human  slaughter,  to 
which  our  narrative  must  now  return. 

Where  the  opposition  of  Nature  to  Na- 
poleon's march  appeared  to  cease,  that  of 
man  commenceo.  A  body  of  Austriar.s  at 
Chatilloo  were  overpowered  and  defeated 
by  Lannes  i  but  the  strong  fortress  of  Bard 
offered  more  serious  opposition.  This  lit- 
tle citadol  is  situated  upon  an  almost  per- 
pendicular rock  rising  out  of  the  river  Uo- 
rea,  at  a  place  where  the  valley  of  Aosta  is 
rendered  so  very  narrow  by  the  approach 
of  two  moontaina  to  each  other,  that  the 
fort  and  walled  town  of  Bard  entirely  dofie 
up  the  entrance.  This  formidable  obatacle 
threatened  for  the  moment  to  shut  up  the 
French  in  a  valley,  where  their  means  of 
subsistence  must  nave  been  apcedily  ex- 
hausted. General  Lannes  made  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  carry  the  fort  by  assauU ;  but 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  attocking  party 
were  destroyed  by  stones,  musketry,  and 
hand-grenades,  and  the  attempt  was  relin- 
quished. 

Buonaparte  in  person  went  now  to  recon. 
noitre,  and  for  that  porpose  ascendiog  a 
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huge  rock  called  Alberedo,  being  a  preci- 
pice on  the  side  of  one  of  the  mountains 
which  form  the  pass,  from  the  summit  of 
which  he  could  look  down  into  the  town, 
end  into  the  foitrees.  He  detected  a  pos- 
•ibllitr  of  taking  the  town  by  storm,  though 
he  judged  the  lort  was  too  strong  to  be  ob- 
tained  by  a  coui>-de-mun.  The  town  was 
accordingly  cairied  by  escalade;  but  the 
French  who  obtained  possession  of  it  had 
tittle  corer  from  the  artillerv  of  the  fort, 
which  fired  furiously  on  the  bouses  where 
they  endeavoured  to  shelter  themselTes, 
.  and  which  the  Aastrians  might  have  entire- 
ly demolished  but  for  respect  to  the  inhab- 
itante.  Meanwhile,  Buonap^Me  availed 
himself  of  the  diversion  to  convev  a  great 
part  of  his  army  in  single  files,  horse  as 
well  as  foot,  by  a  precarious  path  formed 
by  the  pioneers  ever  the  tremendous  Alba- 
redo,  and  80  down  on  the  other  side,  in  this 
manner  avoiding  the  csnnon  of  Fort  Bard. 
Still  a  most  important  difficulty  remained. 
It  was  impossible,  at  least  without  great 
loss  of  time,  to  canr  the  French  artillery 
over  the  Albaredo,  while,  without  artillery, 
it  was  impossible  to  move  against  the  Aus- 
trians.  and  every  hope  of  the  campaign 
mutt  De  given  up. 

In  the  meantime,  the  astonished  com- 
mandant of  the  fort,  to  whom  the  apparition 
of  this  immense  army  was  like  enchant- 
ment; despatched  messenser  after  messen- 
ger to  warn  Melss,  then  lying  before  Ge- 
noa, that  a  French  army  of  50,000  men  and 
upwards,  descending  from  the  Alps  by  ways 
hitherto  deemed  impracticable  for  military 
movementa,  had  occupied  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  and  were  endeavouring  to  debouche 
by  a  path  of  steps  cut  in  the  Albaredo.  But 
he  pledged  himself  to  his  commander-in- 
chief,  that  not  a  single  gun  or  ammunition 
wagon  should  pass  flirough  the  town ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  draa  those  along  the 
Albaredo,  he  concluded,  Uiat,  being  with- 
out his  artiPery,  Buonaparte  would  not  ven- 
ture to  descend  into  the  plain. 

But  while  the  commandant  of  Bard  thus 
argued,  he  was  mistaken  in  his  premises, 
though  right  in  his  inference.  The  artille- 
ry or  the  Trench  army  had  already  passed 
through  the  town  of  Bard,  and  under  the 
guns  of  the  citadel,  without  being  discover- 
ed to  have  done  so.  This  important  ma- 
ncBuvre  'was  accomplished  by  previously 
lavinff  the  street  witn  dung  and  earth,'  over 
wnich  the  pieces  of  cannon,  concealed  un- 
der straw  and  branches  of  trees,  were  drag- 
ged by  men  in  profound  silence.  The  gar- 
rison, thourii  they  did  not  suspect  what  was 
going  on,  fired  nevertheless  occasionally 
upon  some  vufue  suspicion,  and  killed  and 
wounded  artiliervmen  in  sufficient  number, 
to  show  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
pan  tinder  a  severe  and  sustained  discharge 
from  the  ramparta.  It  seems  singular  tSiat 
the  commandant  had  kept  up  no  intclli 


gence  with  the  town.  Any  signal  previously 
agreed  upon — a  light  shown  iiw  1  window, 
-for  esample— would  have  detected  such  a 
atratagem. 

A  mvision  of  conscripta,  under  General 
Chabran,  was  left  to  reduce  Fort  Bard, 


which  contiaued  to  hold  out,  until,  at  the 
expense  of  great  labour,  batteries  were  es- 
tablished on  the  top  of  the  Albaredo,  by 
which  it  was  commanded,  and  a  heavy  gun 
placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  church,  when 
It  was  compelled  to  surrender.  It  is  not 
fruitless  to  observe,  that  the  resistance  of 
this  small  place,  which  had  been  overlook- 
ed  or  undervalued  in  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, was  very  nearly  rendering  the  march 
over  Mont  St.  Bernard  worse  than  useless, 
and  might  have  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  all  the  Chief  Cooaurs  army.  So  little 
are  even  the  most  distinguished  generals 
able  to  calculate  with  certainty  upon  all 
the  chances  of  war. 

From  this  dangeroni  pass,  the  vanguard 
of  Buonaparte  now  advanced  down  the  val- 
ley to  Ivrea,  where  Lannes  carried  the 
town  bv  storm,  and  a  second  time  combated 
and  defeated  tiie  Austrian  division  which 
had  defended  it,  when  reinforced  and  situ- 
ated on  a  strong  position  at  Romano.  The 
roads  to  Turin  and  Milan  were  now  alike 
open  to  Buonaparte — he  had  only  to  decide 
which  he  chose  to  take.  Meanwhile  he 
made  a  halt  of  four  days  at  Ivrea,  to  refresh 
the  troops  after  their  fatigues,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  future  enterprises. 

During  this  spaoe,  the  other  columns  of 
his  army  were  advancing  to  form  a  junction 
with  that  of  the  main  body,  accordina  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Turcau,  who  bad 
passed  the  Alps  by  the  route  of  MontCenis, 
had  taken  the  forta  of  Susa  and  La  Brunette. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  large  corps  detach- 
ed by  Camot  from  Moreau*s  army,  were 
advancing  by  Mount  St.Gothard  and  the 
Simplon,  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
First  Consul,  or  whose  army  they  were  to . 
form  die  left  wins.  But  ere  we  prosecute 
the  account  of  Buonaparte's  movementa 
during  this  momentous  campaign,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  trace  the  previous  operations  of 
Melas,  and  the  situation  in  which  that  Aus- 
trian general  now  found  himself. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  camfmigo  of  1800, 
the  Austrians  entertained  the  highest  hopes 
that  their  Italian  army,  having  taken  Genoa 
and  Nice,  might  penetrate  into  Provence  by 
crossing  the  frontier  at  the  Var,  and  per- 
haps make  themselves  masters  of  Toulon 
and  Marseilles.  To  realize  these  hopes, 
Mclos,  bavins  left  in  Piedmont  a  sufficiei.t 
force,  as  he  deemed  it,  to  (niard  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  had  advanced  towards  Genoa, 
which  Massena  prepared  to  cover  and  de- 
fend. A  number  of  severe  and  deaperste 
actions  took  place  between  these  genemls ; 
but  being  a  war  of  posta,  and  fought  in  a 
very  mountainous  and  difficult  country,  it 
was  impossible  by  any  skill  of  combination 
to  ensure  on  any  occasion  more  than  partial 
success,  since  co-operation  of  movementa 
upon  a  ffreat  and  extensive  scale  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  character  of  the  ground. 
There  was  much  hard  fighting,  however, 
in  which,  though  more  of  the  Austrians 
were  slain,  yet  the  loss  was  most  severely 
felt  by  the  French,  whose  numbers  wer« 
inferior. 
In  the  month  oPMarch,  the  English  fleet. 
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oiuter  Lord  Keith,  wppwnd,  is  we  have 
Uready  hioted,  before  Genoa,  and  com- 
Bencod  a  blockade,  which  strictly  prevent- 
ed  acceiB  to  the  port  to  all  TeteeU  loaded 
with  provtMons,  or  other  neceeeariet,  for 
the  besieged  city. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Melas,  by  a  grand 
Bovement,  took  Vado,  and  intersected  the 
French  line.  Snchet,  who  commanded 
Massena's  left  wing,  was  eat  off  from  that 

Kneral,  and  thrown  back  on  France, 
arches,  msnmavres,  and  bloody  combats, 
followed-  esch  other  in  close  detail ;  but 
the  French,  though  obtaining  adrantages  in 
several  of  the  actions,  could  never  succeed 
in  restoring  the  communication  between 
Suchet  and  Msssena.  Finally,  while  the 
former  retreated  towards  France,  and  took 
up  a  line  on  Borghetta,  the  latter  w:is  com- 
pelled to  convert  his  army  into  a  garrison, 
and  to  shut  himself  up  in  Genoa,  or  at  least 
encamp  in  a  position  close  unoer  its  ram- 

8 arts.  Melss,  in  the  meantime,  approached 
le  city  more  closely,  when  Massena,  in  a 
desperate  sally,  drove  the  Austrians  from 
thetr  sdvancedTposts,  forced  them  to  retreat, 
made  prisoners  twelve  hundred  men,  ana 
earriea  off  some  warlike  trophies.  But  the 
French  were  exhausted  bjr  their  very  suc- 
cess, and  obliged  to  remain  within,  or  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  ap- 
proach of  famine  began  to  be  felt  Men 
were  already  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  other  un- 
clean animals,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
place  must  soon  be  necessarily  obliged  to 
surrender. 

Satisfied  with  the  approaching  fall  of  Ge- 
noa, Melss,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  left 
the  prosecution  of  the  blockade  to  General 
Ott,  and  moved  himself  against  Sachet, 
whom  he  drove  before  him  in  disorder,  and 
who.  overborne  by  numbers,  retreatea  to- 
wards the  French  frontier.  On  the  Uth  of 
May,  Melss  entered  Nice,  and  thus  com- 
menced the  purposed  invasion  of  the  French 
frontier.  On  the  14th,  the  Austrians  again 
attacked  Sachet,  who  now  had  concentrated 
his  forces  upon  the  Var,  in  hopes  to  protect 
the  French  territory.  Finding  this  a  more 
difficult  task  than  he  expected,  Melss 
next  prepared  to  pass  the  Var  higher  up, 
and  thus  to  turn  the  position  occupied  by 
SttcheL 

But  on  the  Sist,  the  Austrian  veteran  re- 
cf^ived  intelligence  which  put  a  stop  to  all 
hla  openitions  against  Suchet,  and  recalled 
him  to  Italy  to  race  a  much  more  formida- 
ble antagonist  Tidings  arrived  that  the 
First  Consul  of  France  bad  crossed  St  Ber- 
nard, had  extricated  himself  from  the  val- 
ley of  Aosta,  and  was  threatening  to  over- 
run Piedmont  and  tlie  Milanese  territory. 
These  tidinn  were  as  unexpected  as  embar- 
ns»iaff.  The  artillery,  the  equipage,  the 
provisiions  of  Melas,  together  with  his  com- 
mtiniuatinns  with  Italy,  were  all  at  the 
mercy  ofMhis  unexpected  invader,  who, 
thoutrh  his  force  was  not  accurately  known, 
roust  have  brought  with  him  an  army  more 
than  ulequate  to  destroy  the  troops  left  to 
gftiard  the  frontier ;  who)  besides,  weie  ne- 
cessarily diridcd,  and  exposed  to  be  beaten 


in  detail.  Yet,  if  Melaa  marched  back 
into  Piedmont  against  Buonaparte,  he  must 
abandon  the  attack  upon  Sucnet,  and 
raise  the  blockade  of  Genoa,  when  that 
important  city  was  Just  on  the  eve  of  sur- 
render. 

Persevering  in  the  belief  that  the  French 
army  of  reserve  could  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand  men,  or  thereabouts,  in  number, 
and  sui>posinff  that  the  principal,  if  not  the 
sole  object  of  the  First  Consurs  daring  ir- 
ruption, was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa, 
and  disconcert  the  invasion  of  Provence, 
Melaa  resolved  on  marching  himself  against 
Buonaparte  with  such  forces,  as.  united 
with  those  he  had  left  in  Italy,  might  be  of 
power  to  face  the  French  army,  according 
to  his  computation  of  its  probable  strength. 
At  the  same  time,  he  determined  to  leave 
before  Genoa,  an  army  sufficient  to  insure 
its  fall,  and  a  corps  of  observation  in  front 
of  Suchet,  by  means  of  which  he  might  ea- ' 
sily  resume  his  plans  against  that  seneral, 
so  soon  as  the  Chief  Consul  should  be  de- 
feated or  driven  back. 

The  corps  of  observation  already  men- 
tioned was  under  the  eoromand  of  Ueoeral 
Ellsnits,  strongly  posted  upon  the  Roye. 
and  secured  by  entrenchments.  It  served 
at  once  to  watch  Sachet,  and  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Genoa  from  any  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  city,  which  might  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  r  ranee. 

Massena,  in  the  meantime,  no  sooner 
perceived  the  besieging  army  weakened  by 
the  de]>arture  of  Melas,  than  he  conceived 
the  darins  plan  of  a  general  attack  on  the 
forces  of  Ott,  who  was  left  to  carry  on  the 
siege.  The  attempt  was  unfortunate.  The 
French  were  defeated,  and  Soult,  who^had 
joined  Massena,  was  wounded  and  made  a 
prisoner.  Yet  Genoa  still  held  out  An 
officer  had  found  his  way  into  the  place, 
brou(^t  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  de- 
scent upon  Piedmont,  and  inspired  all  with 
a  now  spirit  of  resistance.  Still,  however, 
extreme  want  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  the 
hope  of  deliverance  seem^  distant  The 
soldiers  received  little  food,  the  inhabitants 
less,  the  Austrian  prisoners,  of  whom  they 
had  about  8000  in  Genoa,  almost  none.*  At 
length,  the  situation  of  tilings  seemed  des- 
perate. The  numerous  population  of  Gc^ 
noa  rose  in  the  extremity  ot  their  despair^ 
and  called  for  a  surrender.  Buonaparte, 
they  said,  was  not  wont  to  march  so  slow, 
ly  i  he  would  have  been  before  the  walls 
sooner,  if  he  was  to  appear  at  all ;  he  mast 
have  been  defeated  or^ driven  back  by  the 
superior  force  of  Melas.  They  demand«i 
the  surrender  of  the  place,  therefore,  which 
Massena  no  longer  found  himself  in  a  con 
dition  to  oppose. 

Yet  could  that  brave  general  have  ru<<. 
pended  this  measure  a  few  hours  longer,  he 
would  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of 


•  Napoleon  M^a,  that  Matsona  propoMd  to  deti' 
era!  Olt  to  Mnd  in  provbiom  to  feed  ihow  unhap- 
py Rwn,  pledfinf  hla  bonoor  thej  ahouM  be  uxmI 
to  no  other  porpnae,  and  that  Oeoenl  Ott  waa  di» 
plsassd  wKh  Lord  ReitH  for  deelmlaif  to  eompO 
with  a  pr^oeal  eo  uttMly  unknowii  in  tho  umjgou 
of  war.    U  is  tfiffieuh  to  give  credit  to  this  alory. 
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making  it  at  all.  Genenl  Ott  had  jast  re- 
ceivoo  coimnaoda  from  Mela*  to  raise  the 
blockade  with  all  despatch,  and  to  fUl  back 
opon  the  Po,  in  order  to  withatand  Buona- 
parte, who,  in  anezpected  itren^,  was 
marching  upon  Milan.  The  Austrian  staff- 
officer,  who  brought  the  order,  had  just  re- 
ceived his  audience  of  Genera]  Ott,  when 
General  Andrieuz,  presenting  himself  on 
the  part  of  Massena,  amiounced  the  French 
general's  desire  to  surrender  the  place,  if 
his  troops  were  permitted  to  march  out 
with  thetr  arms.  There  was  no  time  to  de- 
bate upon  terms  ;  and  those  granted  to  Mas- 
sena by  Melas  were  so  unusually  farourable, 
that  perhaps  they  should  have  made  him 
aware  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  besieg- 
ing army.  He  was  permitted  to  evacuate 
Genoa  without  laying  down  his  arms,  and 
the  convention  was  signed  dih  June  1800. 
Meantime,  at  this  agitating  and  interesting 
fieriod,  events  of  stnl  greater  importance 
than  those  which  concerned  the  fate  of  the 
once  princely  Genoa,  were  taking  place 
with  frightful  rapidity. 

Melas,  with  aoout  ene  half  of  his  army, 
h  id  retired  from  his  operations  in  the  Ge- 
noerc  territory,  and  retreated  on  Turin  by  the 
Way  of  Coni,  where  he  fixed  his  bead-^uar- 
V"T6,  expecting  that  Buonaparte  would  either 
advance  to  possess  himself  of  the  capital 
of  Piedmont,  or  that  he  would  make  an  ef- 
fort to  relieve  Genoa.  In  the  ffrst  instance, 
Melas  deemed  himself  strons  enough  to 
receive  the  First  Consul ;  in  the  second,  to 
jiursue  him  :  and  in  either,  to  assemble  such 
numerous  forces  as  might  haraas  and  em- 
birrass  either  his  advance  or  his  retreat. 
But  Buonaparte's  plan  of  the  campai^  was 
different  from  what  Melas  had  anticipated. 
He  had  formed  the  resolution  to  pass  the 
rivurs  Sesia  and  Tesino,  and  thus  leaving 
Turin  and  Melas  behind  him,  to  push 
straight  for  Milan,  and  form  a  junction  with 
(he  division  of  about  S0,000  men,  detached 
from  the  right  wing  of  Moreau's  army, 
which,  commanded  oy  Mbncey,  were  on 
their  road  to  joi!i  him,  having  crossed  the 
mountains  by  the  route  of  St.  Gothard.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  to  disguise  his 
purpose  from  the  sagacious  veteran. 

With  this  view,  ere  Buonaparte  broke  up 
from  Ivrca,  Lannes,  who  had  commanded 
his  vanguard  with  so  much  gallantry,  victo- 
rious at  Romano,  seemed  about  to  improve 
his  advanta^.  He  had  marched  on  Chia- 
Taso,  and  seizing  on  a  number  of  boats  and 
•mall  vessels,  appeared  desirous  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  over  the  Po  at  that  place. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  Melas.  It 
miffht  be  equally  a  preliminary  to  an  attnck 
on  Turin,  or  a  movement  towards  Genoa. 
But  as  the  Austrian  General  was  at  the 
same  time  alarmed  by  the  descent  of  Gen- 
eral Tureau's  division  firom  Mount  Ccnis, 
and  their  capture  of  Susa  and  I*a  Brunncls, 
Turin  seemed  ascertained  to  be  the  object 
of  the  French  j  and  Melas  acted  on  this 
idea.  He  sent  a  strong  force  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  the  bridge,  and  while  his 
aktoaiiun  was  thus  occupied,  Buonaparte 
was  left  to  Uke  the  road  to  Milan  unmolest-  < 
od     Vercelli  was  oecupied  by  the  cavalry 


under  Mitrat,  and  Hie  Sesia  was  crossed 
without  obsUcle.  The  Tesino,  a  broad  and 
rapid  river,  offered  more  serious  opposi- 
tion ;  but  the  French  found  four  or  five  small 
boats,  in  which  they  pushed  across  an  ad- 
vanced party  under  General  Gerard.  The 
Attstrians,  who  opposed  the  paasage.  were 
in  a  great  measure  cavalry,  who  could  not 
act  on  account  of  the  woody  and  impractica- 
ble character  of  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
passage  was  aeeomplished }  and,  upon  the 
second  of  June,  Buonaparte  entered  Milan, 
where  he  was  received  with  acelamatione 
by  a  numerous  class  of  citiaenr,  who  looked 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  The  Austriaas  were  totallv  un- 
prepared for  this  movement.  Psvta  fell  in- 
to nie  hands  of  the  French j  Lodi  and  Cre- 
mona were  occupied,  and  Pinighitone  waa 
invested. 

Meantime,  Buonaparte,  fixins  his  resi- 
dence in  the  ducal  palace  of  Milan,  em- 
ployed himself  in  receiving  the  dq»utacioiis 
of  various  public  bodies,  and  in  rs-orsaniz- 
ing  the  Cisalpine  government,  while  be 
waited  impatiently  to  be  joined  by  Moncey 
and  his  division,  nrom  Mount  St.  Gothara. 
They  arrived  at  length,  but  marching  more 
slowly  than  accorded  with  the  fiery  promp- 
titude of  the  First  Consul,  who  was  impa- 
tient to  relieve  the  blockade  of  Genoa, 
which  place  he  concluded  still  held  out. 
He  now  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  troops, 
in  which  he  described,  ss  the  result  of  the 
efforts  he  ezpected  from  them,  **  Cloudlesa 
iriory  and  solid  peace/'  Oa  the  9th  of  June 
his  armies  were  again  in  motion. 

Melas,  an  ezcellent  ofiicer,  had  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  slowness  imputed  to 
his  countrymen,  or  of  the  irresolution  inci- 
dent to  the  advanced  age  of  eiffbty  years,— 
for  so  old  was  the  opponent  of  Buonaparte, 
then  in  the  very  prime  of  human  lifb,--or, 
as  others  suspect,  it  may  have  been  orders 
from  Vienna  which  detained  the  Austrian 
general  so  long  at  Turin,  where  be  lay  in  a 
great  measure  inactive.  It  is  true,  that  on 
receiving  notice  of  Buonaparte's  march  on 
Milan,  he  insUntly  despatched  orders  to 
General  Ott,  as  we  have  alre^y  stated,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  and  join  him  with 
all  possible  speed ;  but  it  seemed,  thst,  in 
the  meantime,  be  might  have  disi^uicted 
Buonaparte's  lines  of  communication,  by 
acting  upon  the  river  Dorea,  attacking 
Ivrea,  in  which  the  French  had  left  much 
bai^^ge  and  artillery,  and  relieving  the  fort 
of  Bard.  Accordingly,  he  made  an  attempt 
of  this  kind,  by  detaching  6000men  to  Chi- 
avnso.  who  were  successful  in  delivering; 
some  Austrian  prisoners  at  tha\ place )  but 
Ivrea  proved  strong  enough  to  resist  them, 
and  the  French  retainin*;  possession  of  that 
pi  ice,  the  Austrians  couid  not  occupy  the 
vnlleyof  the  Dorea,  or  relieve  the  besieged 
fortress  of  Bard. 

The  situation  of  Melas  now  became  crit- 
ical. His  communications  witb^he  left,  or 
north  bank  of  the  Po,  were  entirely  cut  off, 
and  by  a  line  stretching  from  Fort  Bard  to 
Placentia,  the  French  occupied  the  best 
and  fairest  share  of  the  north  of  Italy,  while 
he  found  himself  confined  to  PiednicKit 
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TIm  Avctrian  army,  betidM,  wm  divided 
into  two  pftrtoy— one  under  Oct,  which  was 
itiU  near  Genoa,  that  had  so  lately  nirren- 
dered  to  them,— -one  with  Melas  bim- 
aeir,  which  was  at  Turin.  Neither  were 
asreeably  tituated.  That  of  Genoa  waa 
ooaerTed  on  ito  ri^t  by  Suehet,  whoae 
*anny,  reinforced  with  the  garrison  which, 
■Tetaining  their  arms,  evacoated  that  city 
under  Massena.  mijriit  soon  be  expect- 
ed to  renew  the  oilensiTe.  There  was, 
therefore,  the  greatest  risk,  that  Buonapart*;, 
pushing  a  strong  force  across  the  Po,  might 
attack  and  destroy  either  the  division  of 
Ott,  or  that  of  Melaa  himself,  before  they 
were  able  to  form  ajunction.  To  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe,  Ott  received  orders  to 
march  forward  on  the  Tesino,  while  Melas,, 
moving  towards  Alexandria,  prepared  to  re- 
sume  bis  communications  with  hie  lieuten- 
ant-general. 

Buonaparte,  on  his  part,  was  anxious  to 
relieve  ueno«  ^  news  or  the  fall  of  which  had 
not  reached  him.  With  this  view  he  re- 
solved to  force  his  passage  over  the  Po,  and 
move  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  found 
to  occupy  in  strength  the  villages  of  Casteg- 
gio  and  Montebello.  These  troopa  proved 
to  be  the  greater  part  of  the  very  army 
which  he  expected  to  find  before  Genoa, 
and  which  waa  commanded  by  Ott,  but 
which  had  moved  weatward,  in  confoimity 
to  the  orders  of  Melaa. 

General  Lannes,  who  led  the  rangnard  of 
the  French,  as  usual,  4raB  attacked  early  in 
the  morning  by  a  superior  fiirce,  which  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  resisting,  the  nature  of  the 
-ground  gave  advantage  to  the  Austrian  cav- 
alry, and  the  French  were  barely  able  to 
support  their  charges.  At  length  the  ditia- 
lon  of  Victor  came  op  to  support  Lannes, 
and  the  victory  became  no  longer  doubtful, 
though  the  Austriana  fought  moat  obatin- 
ately.  The  fields  being  covered  with  tall 
crops  of  grain,  and  esoecially  of  rye,  the 
different  bodies  were  frequently  hid  until 
they  found  themselves  at  the  bayonet's 
point,  without  having  had  any  previous  op- 
portunity to  estimate  each  other's  force,  a 
circumatance  which  led  to  much  dose 
fighting,  and  necessarily  to  much  slaughter. 
At  length  the  Anstrians  retreated,  leaving 
the  f  eld  of  battle  covered  with  their  dead, 
and  above  0000  prisoners  in  the  hands  or 
their  enemies. 

General  Ott  rallied  the  remains  of  his  ar- 
my under  the  walls  of  Tortona.  From  the 
prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Montebello, 
as  this  action  was  called,  Buonaparte  learn- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  the  surrender  of  Ge- 
noa, which  apprised  him  that  he  waa  too 
late  for  die  enterprise  which  he  had  medi- 
tated. He  therefore  baited  his  army  for 
three  days  in  tiie  position  of  Stradella,  un- 
willing to  advance  into  the  open  plain  of 
Marengo,  and  trusting  that  Melaa  would 
find  himself  eompelled  to  give  him  battle 
in  the  position  which  be  had  chosen,  as 
most  unfavourable  to  the  Anatrian  cavalty, 
He  despatched  meaaen|fers  to  9uchet,com' 


spatched  meaaeneers  to  9uchet,com- 
ag  him  to  croaa  the  mountains  by  the 
I  C^UhotSi^  and  march  on  the  river 


Scrivia.  which  would  place  him  in  the  rear 
of  the  Austrians. 

Even  during  the  very  battle  of  the  titb, 
the  Chief  Consul  was  joined  by  Dessaix. 
who  had  juat  arrived  from  Egypt.  Landed 
at  Frejus,  after  an  hundred  interruntions, 
that  seemed  as  if  intended  to  withhold  him 
from  the  fate  he  waa  about  to  meet,  he  had 
received  letters  from  Buonaparte,  inviting 
him  to  come  to  him  without  delay.  The 
tone  of  the  letters  expressed  discontent 
and  embarrassment.  "  He  has  gained  all," 
aaid  Dessaix,  who  was  much  attached  to 
Buonaparte, '' and  yet  he  is  not  happy. 
Immeaiately  afterwards,  on  reading  the  ac- 
count of  his  march  over  St.  Bernard,  be  ad  • 
ded,  **  He  will  leave  us  nothing  to  do.''  He 
immediately  aet  out  post  to  place  himself 
under  the  command  of  his  ancient  general, 
and,  as  it  eventually  proved,  to  encounter 
an  early  death.  They  had  an  interesting 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  to 
which  Buonaparte  continued  to  cling,  as  to 
a  matter  in  which  his  own  fame  was  ijiti- 
mately  and  inseparably  concerned.  Des- 
saix immediately  received  the  command  of 
the  division  hitherto  under  that  of  Boudet. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  head-quarters  of 
Melas  had  been  removed  from  Turin,  and 
fixed  at  Alexandria  for  the  space  of  two 
daya;  yet  he  did  not,  as  Buonaparte  had  ex- 
pected, attempt  to  move  forward  on  the 
French  position  at  Stradella,  in  order  to 
force  his  way  to  Mantua  -,  so  that  the  First 
Conaul  waa  obliged  to  advance  towards  Al- 
exandria, apprehenaivoilcst  the  Austrians 
should  eacape  from  him,  and  either,  by 
a  march  to  the  lef\  flank,  move  for  the  Te- 
sino, cress  that  river,  and^  by  aeixing  Milan, 
open  a  communication  with  Austria  in  that 
direction ;  or  by  marching  to  the  ri{^t,  and 
falling  back  on  Genoa,  overwhelm  Suchet, 
and  take  a  position,  the  right  of  which 
might  be  covered  by  that  city,  while  the 
aea  waa  open  for  supplies  and  provisions, 
and  their  fiank  protected  by  tne  Britiah 
aquadron. 

Either  of  these  movements  might  have 
been  attended  with  alarming  consequences  y 
and  Napoleon,  impatient  lest  his  enemv 
should  give  him  the  slip,  advanced  his  head- 

auartera  on  the  12th  to  Voghera,  and  on 
le  IJth  to  St  Jttliano,  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
great  plain  of  Marengo.  As  he  still  saw 
nothing  of  the  enemy,  the  Chief  Consul 
concluded  that  Melas  nad  actoally  retreat- 
ed from  Alexandria,  having,  notwithstand- 
ing the  temptetion  afTordM  by  the  level 
ground  around  him,  preferred  withdrawiug, 
most  probably  to  Genoa,  to  the  haxard  of 
a  battle.  He  waa  atill  more  confirmed  in 
thia  belief,  when,  pushing  forward  aa  far  as 
the  village  of  Marengo,  he  found  it  only 
occupied  oy  an  Austrian  rear-guard,  whicn 
offered  no  persevering  defence  against  the 
French,  but  retreated  from  the  vilia^  with' 
out  much  opposition.  The  Chief^Consul 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  Melas  had  ela* 
ded  him,  by  marching  off  by  one  of  hiv 
'  iks,  andjprobably  by  hia  right  He  gave 
Jars  to  Ueaaaix,  whom  he  had  intruated 
with  the  command  of  the  reserve,  to  mardi 
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toward!  Rivolte,  with  •  Hew  to  otMorvo  the 
commttiiicationB  with  Geaoft;  and  in  this 
manacr  the  roMfre  was  c^moved  half  a 
4My*B  march  from  the  reit  of  the  army, 
which  had  Ulie  to  have  prodaced  meet  sin- 
liter  eflfects  upon  the  event  of  the  great 
battle  that  followed. 
Contrary  to  what  Baonaparte  had  antiei- 

fhted,  the  Austrian  general,  finding  the 
irst  Consul  in  his  front,  and  knowing  that 
Suchet  was  in  hia  rear^  had  adopted,  with 
the  consent  of  a  council  of  war,  the  reso- 
lution of  trying  the  fate  of  arms  in  a  gen- 
I  eral  battle.  It  was  a  bold,  but  not  a  rash 
I  resolution.  The  Austrians  were  more  nu- 
merous than  the  French  in  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery j  much  superior  in  cavalry,  both  in 
point  CM  numbers  and  of  discipline ;  and  it 
has  been  already  said,  that  tne  ertensive 
plain  of  Marengo  was  favourable  for  the 
use  of  that  description  of  force.  Melas, 
therefore,  on  the  evening 'of  the  13th,  con- 
centrated his  forces  in  front  of  Alexandria, 
divided  by  tlie  river  Bormida  from  the  pur- 
poaed  field  of  fight  \  and  Napoleon,  unde- 
ceived concemins  the  intentions  of  his 
enemy,  made  with  all  haste  the  necessary 
preparations  to  receive  battle,  and  failed 
not  to  send  orders  to  Dessaix  to  return  as 
apeedily  as  possible  and  join  the  arm^. 
That  general  wis  so  far  advanced  on  hia 
wav  towards  Rivolta  before  these  counter 
orders  reached  him,  that  his  utmost  haste 
only  brought  him  beck  after  the  battle  had 
lasted  several  boun. 

Buonaparte's  disposition  was  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Tne  village  of  Marengo  was  occu- 
pied by  the  divisiona  of  Gardanne  and 
Chambarlbac.  Victor,  with  other  two  di- 
visions, and  commanding  the  whole,  was 
Erepared  to  support  them.  He  extended 
is  left  as  far  as  Castel  Ceriolo,  a  small  vil- 
lage  which  lies  almost  parallel  with  Ma- 
rengo. Behind  thia  first  line  was  placed 
a  brigade  of  cavalry,  vnder  Rellermann, 
ready  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  line,  or  to 
debonche  throosh  the  intervals,  if  opportn- 
nitv  served,  and  attack  the  enemy.  About 
.  a  thousand  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  first  line 
%vas  stationed  the  second,  nnder  Lannes, 
eupported  by  Champeanx's  brigade  of  cav- 
alry. At  the  same  distance,  in  the  rear  of 
Lannes,  was  placed  a  strong  reserve,  or 
third  line,  consisting  of  the  division  of  Car- 
ta St.  Cyr,  and  the  Consnlar  Guard,  at  the 
head  of  whom  waa  Baonaparte  himself. 
Thus  the  French  were  drawn  up  on  this 
memorable  day  in  three  distinct  divisions, 
each  composed  of  a  €orp»  dParm44f  distant 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of 
each  other. 

The  force  which  the  French  had  in  the 
field  in  the  commencement  of  the  day,  waa 
above  twenty  thounnd  men ;  the  reserve, 
under  Dessaix,  upon  its  arrival,  might  make 
the  whole  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  The 
Austrians  attacked  with  nearly  forty  tboa- 
nand  troops.  Both  armies  were  in  high 
spirits,  determined  to  fitfht,  and  each  con- 
fident in  their  general — the  Austrians  in  the 
bravery  and  experience  of  Melas,  the  French 
In  the  genius  and  talents  of  Buonaparte. — 
Tlw  immediate  stake  was  the  poesession  of 


Italy,  but  It  waa  impossible  to  goess  how 
many  yet  more  important  consequences  the 
event  of  the  day  might  involve.  Thus 
much  seenyed  certain,  that  the  battle  must 
be  decisive,  and  that  defeat  most  prove 
destraction  to  the  party  who  should  susUin 
It  Buonaparte,  if  routed,  could  hardly 
have  accomplished  his  retreat  upon  Milan ; 
and  Melas,  if  defeated,  had  Suchet  in  his 
rear.  The  fine  plain  oo  which  the  French 
were  drawn  up,  seemed  lists  formed  by  na- 
ture for  snch  an  encounter,  when  the  fata 
of  kingdoms  was  at  issue. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  .Austrians  cross- 
ed the  Bormida,  in  three  columns,  by  three 
military  bridges,  and  advanced  in  the  same 
order.  The  right  and  the  centre  columns, 
consisting  of  infantry,  were  commanded  by 
Generals  Hatidick  and  Kaine ;  the  left, 
composed  entirely  of  light  troops  and  cav- 
alry, made  a  detour  round  Castel  Ceriolq, 
the  village  mentionod  as  forming  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  French  position.  About 
seven  in  the  morning,  Haddick  attacked 
Marenffowith  fury,  and  Gardanne's  divia- 
ion,  after  fighting  bnively,  proved  inadd- 

Suate  to  its  defence.     Victor  supported 
rardanne,  and  endeavoured  to  .cover  the 
village  by  an  obliqoe  movement.    Melas, 
who  commanded    in  person    the   centra] 
column  of  the  Aostriaos,  naoved  to  support 
HaddirJc :  and  by  their  enited  efforta,  the 
village  of  Marengo,  after  having  been  once 
or  twice  lost  and  won,  was  finally  carried. 
The  broken  divisiona  of  Victor  and  Gas- 
danne.  driven  out  of  Marengo,  endeavoured 
.to  rally  on  the  second  line,  commanded 
bv  Lenaee.    Thia  waa  about  nine  o'clock. 
While  one  Austrian  column  OMnouvred  to 
torn  Lannea's  flank,  in  which  tiiey  could 
not  aucceed,  another,  with  bettei  fortune, 
broke  through  the  oentre>of  Victoria  divie- 
ion,  in  a  considerable  degree  disordered 
them,  and  thus  uncovering  Lannes's  left 
wing,  compelled  him  to  retreat.    He  waa 
able  to  do  so  in  tolerably  ffood  order}  but 
not  so  the  broken  troopa  of  Victor  on  the 
left,  who  fled  to  the  rear  in  great  confusion. 
The  column  of  Aastrian  cavalry  who  had 
come  rctind  Castel  Ceriolo,  now  appeared 
on  the  field,  and  threatened  the  ri^t  of 
Lannes,  which    alone    remained  standins 
firm.    Napoleon  detached  two  battalions  of 
the  Consular  Guard  from  the  third  line,  or 
reaerve,  which,  forming  squares  behind  the 
right  wing  of  Lannes,  supported  its  resist^ 
ance,  and  withdrew  from  it  in  part  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  Chief 
Consul  himself,  whose  post  was  distinffuial:- 
ed  by  the  ftirred  caps  of  a  guard  of  two 
hundred  grenadiers.  Drought  up  Monnier'e 
division,  which  had  but  now  entered  the 
field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  need,  betnff 
the  advance  of  Dessaixs  reserve,  returned 
from  their  half  day's  march  towards  Rivol- 
ta.   These  were,  with  the  guards,  directed 
to  support  Lannos's  right  wing,  and  a  brig- 
ade detached  from  them  was  thrown  into 
Castel  Ceriolo,  which   now   became  the 
point  of  sapport  oo  Buonaparte's  extreme 
right,  and  which  the  Aostnans,  somewhat 
nnacoonntably,  had  omitted  to  occupy  la 
force  when  their  left  column  passed  it  in 
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ths  begtnniog  of  the  engigement  Boodi- 
parte,  ^  meantime,  by  sereral  deeperate 
chargiea  of  caralry,  endeaToured  ia  Tain  to 
•rreit  the  progrcai  of  the  enemy.  Hia 
left  wiog  waa  put  completely  to  flisht;  hia 
centre  waa  in  great  aiaorder,  antf  it  waa 
only  hia  right  wing,  which,  by  atrong  aup- 
port,  had  been  enabled  to  atand  their 
ground. 

In  theae  circnmatancea  the  day  aeemed 
ao  entirely  against  him,  that,  to  prevent  hia 
right  winff  from  being  OTerwhelmed,  he  waa 
compelled  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  ene- 
my Muperiorin  nnmbera,  and  particularly  in 
cavalry  and  artillery  It  waa,  however, 
rather  a  change  of  poaition,  than  an  abaotute 
retreat  to  the  rear.  The  French  right, 
•till  reating  on  Caatel  Ceriolo,  which  form- 
ed the  pivot  of  the  manoeuvre/  had  orders 
to  retreat  very  alowly,  the  centre  faster,  the 
left  It  ordinary  quick  time.  In  thia  manner 
the  whole  line  of  battle  waa  changed,  and 
inatead  of  extending  diagonally  across  the 


plain,  aa  when  the  fight  began,  the  French^ 
BOW  occupied  an  oblong  poaition,  the  leH 
being  withdrawn  aa  far  bacK  aa  St.  Joliano, 


where  it  waa  protected  by  the  advance  or 
Deaaaiz'a  troopa.  Thia  diviaion,  being  the 
sole  remainmg  reaerve,  had  now  at  length 
arrived  on  the  field,  and,  by  Buonaparte 'a 
directiona,  had  taken  a  strong  poaition  in 
(root  of  Saint  Juliano,  on  which  the  French 
were  obli^d  to  retreat,  great  part  of  the 
left  wing  in  the  diaorder  of  utter  flight,  the 
right  wing  ateadilv,  and  b^  intervala  front- 
ing the  enemy,  and  anat&ining  with  firmneaa 
the  attacka  nuule  upon  them. 

At  thia  time,  and  when  victor?  aeemed 
within  hia  graap,  the  strength  or  General 
Melaa.  eighty  yeara  old,  and  who  had  been 
many  noora  on  horseback,  failed  entirely  : 
•ad  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  and 
retire  to  Alexandria,  committing  to  Gener- 
Id  Zich  the  charge  of  completing  a  victory 
which  appeared  to  be  alresudy  gained. 

Bat  the  poaition  of  Deaaaix,  at  St.  Julia- 
Bo^  afiforded  the  First  Conatil  a  rallying 
point,  which  he  now  greatly  needed.  His 
army  of  reaerve  lay  formed  in  two  linea  in 
front  of  the  village,  their  flanka  auatained 
by  batteliona  en  polenet,  formed  into  cloae 
colamna  of  infantry ;  on  the  left  waa  a  train 
of  artillery }  on  the  right.  Kellermann,  with 
a  large  body  of  Frencn  cavalry,  which, 
^uted  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  had  ral- 
lied in  thia  place.  The  ground  that  Des- 
•aiz  occupied  waa  where  the  high  road 
ft>rma  a  sort  of  defile,  having  on  the  one 
band  a  wood,  on  the  other  a  thick  planta- 
tion of  vinea. 

The  French  aoldier  underetanda  better 
perhapa  than  any  other  in  the  world  the  art 
of  rallying,  after  having  been  dispersed. 
The  fugitives  of  Victor's  diviaion.  though 
in  extreme  diaorder,  threw  themselvea  into 
the  rear  of  Deaaaix'a  poaition,  and,  covered 
by  hia  troops,  renewed  their  ranka  and  their 
courage.  Yet,  when  Desaaix  aaw  the  plain 
filled  with  flying  aoldiera,  and  beheld  Buon- 
aparte himaelf  in  full  retreat,  he  thought  all 
mnat  be  loeL  They  met  in  the  midst  of 
the  greateat  apparent  confusion,  and  Des- 
aaix aaid,  "  The  battle  ia  loat^I  auppose  I 


can  do  no  more  for  yon  than  aeeore  vow 
retreat  t" 

"  By  no  meana,''  anawered  the  First  Coii» 
8u|,  *'  the  battle  ia,  I  trust,  gained— the  dis- 
ordered troopa  whom  you  aee  are  my 
centre  and  left,  whom  I  will  rally  in  your 
rear — Puah  forward  your  column." 

Deaaaix,  at  the  head  of  the  ninth  light  brig- 
ade, instantly  rushed  forward  snd  charged  the 
Aostriana,  wearied  with  fighting  the  whole 
day,  and  disordered  by  their  hasty  pursuit. 
The  moment  at  which  he  advanced,  ao 
critically  favourable  for  Buonaparte,'  was 
fiital  to  himself.  He  fell,  shot  through  the 
head.*  But  hia  soldiers  continued  to  at- 
tack with  fury,  and  Kellermann.  at  the  aam«  * 
time  charginff  the  Auatrian  column,  pene- 
trated ita  ranaa,  and  aeparated  from  the  rest 
six  battalions,  which,  aurpriaed  and  panio 
struck,  threw  down  their  arms  ;  Zacb,  whet 
in  the  abeence  of  Melaa,  commanded  ie 
chief,  beinff  at  their  head,  waa  taken  witk 
.hem.  The  Auatriana  were  now  drivoB 
back  in  their  turn.  Buonaparte  galloped 
along  the  French  line,  calling  on  the  soK 
diera  to  advance.  "  You  know,"  he  aaid, 
"  it  ia  alwaya  my  practice  to  sleep  on  the 
field  of  battle." 

The  Auatriana  bad  pursued  their  aocceae 
with  incautious  harry,  and  without  attend- 
ing to  the  doe  rapport  which  one  corps' 
ought,  in  all  cireumatancea,  to  be  prepared 
to  afford  to  another.  Their  left  dank  was 
alao  expoaed,  by  their  baaty  advance,  to 
Buonaparte's  right,  which  had  never  lost 
order.  They  were,  therefore,  totally  un- 
prepared to  resist  this  general,  furious,  and 
unexpected  attack.  They  were  forced  back 
at  all  jK>inta,  and  pursued  along  the  plain, 
suffenuff  immense  loaa  ;  nor  were  they 
again  able  to  make  a  stand  until  driveft 
Mck  over  the  Bormida.  Their  fine  caval^ 
ry,  inateai^  of  being  draWta  op  in  aquadrone 
to  cover  their  retreat,  fled  in  diaoixler,  and 
at  fVill  gallop,  riding  down  all  that  waa  in 
their  way.  The  confuaion  at  pasaing  the 
river  waa  ineitricable-~large  bodies  of  moB 
were  abandoned  on  the  left  aide,  and  aaiw 
rendered  to  the  French  in  the  course  of  the 
nicht,  or  next  rooming. 

It  ia  evident,  in  peruaingthe  accounts  of 
thia  battle,  that  the  victory  waa  wreatett 
out  of  the  handa  of  the  Auatnona,  after  they 
had  become,  by  the  fatiffuea  of  the  day,  toe 
weary  to  hold  it  Had  they  rastainee 
their  advance  by  raaervoa,  their  diaaater 
would  not  have  taken  place.  It  aeema  al- 
ao certain,  that  the  fate  of  Buonaparte  wm 
determlneo  by  the  arrival  of  Deaaaix  at  the 
moment  he  did,  and  that  in  spite  of  tk« 
skilful  disposition  by  which  the  Chief 
Consul  waa  enabled  to  support  the  attack 
ao  long,  he  muat  have  been  utterly  defeated 
had  Desaaix  put  leas  despatch  in  <hia  eoaa- 


»  The  Mooitour  put  in  the  roottthoftha  dying 
fvneral  a  meMago  Ut  Buonaparte,  in  whieh  ho  «a- 
preased  bis  recret  that  ha  had  done  so  litlla  fbr  ht»> 


tory,  and  in  Uiat  of  the  Chief  Ooosal  an  •nwvrp 
lamentinf  that  ha  had  no  time  to  wsap  for  Dassair 
But  Buonaparta  himMlf  awnies  osy  ^hat  DenaiS 
wM  shot  dMil  on  the  apot  j  nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  tide  of  haitle,  then  Just  upon  the  act  of  tun* 
ing ,  left  theConaal  hiroeelf  tiaaa  Ibr  ast  phraaee^ot 
•inantal  ejaenlattons. 
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tor-VMfeb.  MUitanr  mas  hmf  bMn  ftirth«r 
of  opinion,  that  Melw  wm  guilty  of  m  most 
•rror,  in  not  oeeapring  CMtel  Cenolo  on 
tbo  advtaco ;  mnd  that  tte  appeMaBces  of 
mrly  Tictonr  !od  tb«  Anatriaai  to  be  by  far 
too  ungoanM^  in  tboir  ad/aaco  on  Saint  Ju- 
liaao. 

In  conaoqoenee  of  a  loaa  wbich  aoened 
to  tho  eifcoawtanooa  altoselber  irraparable, 
ifelaa  ntolved  to  aave  tM  refflaiaa  of  hit 
■nay,  by  entering,  apon  tbe  16tb  Jane  1800, 
mto  a  coavention,  or  rather  capttalation, 
bj  which  he  agreed,  on  reeeiving  j^rmia- 
Mon  to  retire  behind  Mantaa,  to  yield  up 
Oeooa,  and  all  the  fortified  place*  which 
toe  Aoetriaae  po— eaied  in  Piedmont,  Lorn- 
berdy,  and  the  Legations.  Buonaparte  the 
toOTf)  readily  granted  theee  tornia,  that  an 
Englifh  army  wat  in  the  act  of  arriving  on 
toe  coaat.  Hia  wisdom  Uught  him  not  to 
drive  a  powerful  enemy  to  deapair,  and  to 
be  aattalied  with  the  glory  of  faavioff  regain- 
•d,  in  the  alTain  of  Montebello  and  of  Ma- 
nage, almoet  all  the  loaa  aastaiaed  by  the 
French  in  the  disaatroaa  eampaiffo  of  1799. 
Raongfa  had  beea  done  to  ahoar,  that,  aa  the 
fortuaea  of  Franee  appeared  to  wane  and 
dwindle  after  Buonaparte's  departure,  so 
toey  reriTod  wMi  evea  aMxe  than  their 
original  brilltaacy,  as  sooa  as  this  Child  of 
Baitiny  had  retarned  to  preside  over  them. 
Aa  annistice  wto  also  agreed  npoa,  which 
il  was  rappoeed  might  afford  time  for  the 
•onclnaioa  of  a  ▼ictorioaa  peace  wito  Aos- 
Ma ;  aad  Booacparte  estoaded  this  trace  to 
Ihe  anaies  oa  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  toeee 
la  Italy. 

Two  daya  haTiuff  baea  speat  in  the  ar- 
iiBgements  whieh  the  coBTentioa  with  Me- 
Iw  rendered  aecessary,  Bv^aaparte,  on  the 
17tb  Juae,  returaed  to  I  *»,  where  he 
M»iB  raaewed  the  repablicaa  oonstitotioa, 
which  had  beea  his  ofigiaal  gifltotheCis- 
alpiae  State.  He  esecated  several  otoer 
acts  oCaatoority.  Though  displeased  with 
Massaaa  flbr  the  sorraader  of  Genoa,  he  did 
aal  the  lass  eoastltate  him  Conmander-in- 
«Maf  In  Italy  J  and  though  donbtful  of  tha 


attaahneat  of  Jonrdan,  who  on  the  18lh 
Bntmaire,  seemed  ready  to  espouse  the  Re- 
publican interest,  he  did  not  on  that  ac> 
count  hesitate  to  name  him  Minister  of  the 
French-  Republic  in  Piedmont,  wbich  was 
equivalent  to  givinghim  the  administration 
of  that  province.  These  conciliatory  steps 
had  the  elSect  of  making  men  (^the  most 
opposite  parties  see  their  own  Interest  in 
supporting  the  government  of  the  First 
Consul. 

The  presence  of  Napoleon  was  now  ea- 
serly  desired  at  Paris.  He  set  out  from  Mi- 
fan  on  the  24th  June,  and  in  his  passac^ 
through  Lyons,  paused  to  lay  the  foun&- 
tion-stone  for  reouilding  the  Place  Dellc- 
cour ;  a  splendid  squaro,  which  had  becu 
destroyed  by  the  frantic  vengeaacc  of  the 
Jacobjas  when  Lyons  was  retaken  by  thorn 
from  the  insui^cot  party  of  Girondins  and 
Royalists.  Finally,  the  Chief  Consul  re- 
turned to  Paris  upon  the  2d  July.  Ue  had 
left  it  on  tho  6th  of  May  ^  ^et  in  the  space 
of  not  quite  two  months,  how  many  hopes 
had  he  realised !  All  that  the  most  sanguioa 
partisans  had  ventured  to  anticipate  of  his 
success  had  been  exceeded.  It  seemed 
that  his  mere  presence  in  Italy  was  of  it^ 
self  sufficient  at  once  to  obliterate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  disastrous  campaign,  and  re- 
store the  Iruits  of  his  own  brilliant  victories, 
which  had  been  lost  daring  his  absence. 
It  sppeared  as  if  he  was  the  sun  of  France 
— ^wben  be  was  hid  from  her,  all  was  gloom 
—when  he  .sppeared.  li^t  and  aerenity 
were  restored.  All  tne  inhabitant^,  leav- 
ing their  occupations,  thronged  ta  the  Tu* 
illeries  to  obtain  a  i^mpse  of  the  wonder- 
ful roan,  who  appeared  with  the  laurel  of 
victorjT  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  olive  of 
peace  in  the  other.  Shouts  of  welcome  and 
congratulation  resounded  from  the  gardens, 
the  courts,  and  the  quays,  by  which  the 
palace  is  surrounded  j  nigh  and  low  illomi* 
nated  their  booses }  and  there  were  few 
Frenchmen,  perhaps,  that  were  not  for  tha 
moment  partaken  of  the  general  Joy. 
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IfapoUon  offtnt  and  the  AuUrian  Env9y  aeeepU,  a  fum  TVco/y— 7%€  Emperor  rtftuu 
it,  unUn  Emgland  w  included. ^NtgotiatiomB  ihm  aiUmpUd  with  England--  Tbep 


Other  BoUUm  tak*  place,  by  which  the  Auatrian  Affaire  are  made  detperate,  and  they 
agree  to  a  aeoarate  Peace.  An  ArmiaUee  takee  j^e,  which  iefoUawed  by  the  TVco* 
ty  of  lAineo%lU.'--'Con9ention  between  fVaitc«  and  the  United  Statee. — Explanatory 
Rect^Uutation,—-The  Queen  qf  Naptee  repairs  to  FeUrtbwrgh  lo  intercede  with  the 
Emperor  Paut^Iiie  capricioue  Character :  originaUy  a  violent  Anti-GaUican,  ha 
growe  cold  and  hoetiU  to  the  Auetriane,  and  attached  to  the  Fame  and  Character  of 
the  Chitf  Contul—Receivee  the  Queen  qf  Naptee  wUh  cordiality,  and  appliea  in  her 
behalf  to  Buonttparle^Hie  Envoy  received  at  Parie  with  the  uimoat  dtetineHon,  and 
the  Royal  Family  ef  NapUe  eai^ed  for  the  present,  though  on  severe  CondiOone.^ 
The  Neapolitan  General  eompeUed  to  evacuaU  the  Roman  Territoriee.^Rame  restore 
ed  to  the  Authority  qfthe  Pope. -^ Napoleon  demands  qf  the  King  qf  Spain  to  deetwi's 
War  against  Poriugal.—OUvenxa  and  AUneida  iaken.^Buonapartc's  conduct  to- 
wards ike  Peninsular  Powers  overbearing  and  peremptory.-^The  British  almu  active 
in  omosing  the  Freneh.^Malla,  aftisr  a  Blockade  cf  two  YeaA,  obliged  to  subasU  to 


NAroLBOK  proceeded  to  maoage  with 
great  skill  aod  policy  the  popalarity  which 
pit  succeM  bad  gained  for  bim.  In  war  it 
waa  alwaya  hia  cuatom,  after  he  had  atrock 
aome  ventoroas  and  apparently  decisive 
blow,  to  offer  such  conditions  as  might  in- 
duce the  enemy  to  aubmit,  and  aeparate  his 
interest  from  that  of  his  allies.  Upon  this 
syatem  of  policy  be  offered  the  Cfoant  de 
ht.  Juiien,  an  Austrian  envoy,  the  conditions 
of  a  treaty,  having  for  its  basis  that  of  Cam- 
po  Formio,  which,  al\er  the  loss  of  luly  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Marengo,  afforded  terms 
much  more  favourable  than  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  entitled  to  have  expected 
from  the  victors.  The  Austrian  envoy  ac- 
cordingly took  upon  him  to  subscribe  these 
preliminaries ;  but  they  did  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  Emperor,  who  placed 
his  honour  on  observing  accurately  lae  en- 
pngementa  which  he  had  formed  with  Eng- 
land, and  who  refused  to  accede  tc  a  trea- 
ty in  whioh  shct  was  not  included.  It  was 
added,  however,  that  Lord  Minto,  the  Brit^ 
ish  ambassador  at  Vienna,  had  intimated 
Britain's  willingness  to  be  included  in  a 
tnsXy  for  general  pacification. 
This  proposal  occasioned  a  communica- 


tilitiea  over  the  whole  world ;  since  in  the 
one  eaae,  on  breaking  off  the  treaty,  hoa- 
tihtie%.  can  be  almost  instantly  reaomed ; 
on  the  other,  the  diatance  and  uncertainty 
of  communication  may  prevent  the  war  be- 
ing recommenced  for  many  months;  by 
which  chance  of  delay,  the  French,  as  be- 
ing inferior  at  sea,  vcere  sure,  to  be  the 
gainere.  The  British  statesmen,  therefore, 
proposed  some  modifications,  to  prevent, 
the  obvious  inequality  of  such  armiatice.  , 
But  it  was  replied  on  the  part  of  Fcnnce, 
that  though  the^  would  accept  of  such  a 
modified  armistice,  if  Great  Britain  would 
enter  into  a  separate  treaty,  yet  the  Chief 
Consul  would  not  consent  to  it  if  Austria 
was  to  be  participant  of  the  negotiation. 

Here,  therefore,  the  overtures  of  peace 
betwixt  France  and  England  were  ahip- 
wrecked,  and  the  Anstnan  Emperor  was 
reduced  to  the  alti&rnative  of  renewing  the 
war,  or  entering  into  a  treaty  without  hia 
allies.  He  appean  to  have  deemed  him- 
self obliged  to  prefer  the  more  dangerous 
and  more  honourable  course. 

This  was  a  generous  resolution  on  the^ 
part  of  Austria ;  but  by  no  means  politic  at 
the  period,  when  their  armies  were  defeat- 


lion,  between  Fsance  and  Britain,  through.! ed,  their  national  spirit  depressed,  and 
Monsieur  Otto,  commissioner  for  the  care  |  when  the  French  armiea  had  penetrated  so 
of  French  prisoners.  The  French  envoy  |  fiir  into  Germany.  Even  Pitt  himself,  upon 
iutiroatod,  that  as  a  preliminary  to  Britain's  |  whose  declininff  health  the  mi^ortaoe 
entering  on  the  treaty,  she  must  consent  to  •  made  a  most  unfavourable  impression,  had 
en  armistice  by  sea,  an<l  suspend  the  ndvan-  t  considered  the  defeat  of  Marengo  as  a  eoe- 
tages  which  she  received  from  her  naval ;  elusion  to  the  hopes  of  success  against 
aiiperiority,  in  the  same  mann^  as  the  .  France  for  a  considerable  period.  "  Fold 
First  Consul  of  France  had  dispensed  with  ;  up  the  map,"  he  said,  pointing  to  diat  of 
proscctttinff  his  victories  by  land.  This  de-  j  Europe ;  ^*  it  need  not  be  again  opened  for 
^knand  would  have  withdrawn  the  blockade  |  these  twenty  yean.'' 
of  the  British  vessels  from  the  French  sea- 
ports, and  allowed  the  vniling  of  reinforee- 
laonts  to  Egypt  and  Malta,  which  last  im- 
|M»rtant  place  was  on  the  point  of  surrander- 
jng  to  tlie  English.    U'he  British  ministers 


'1" 


were  also  sensible  that  there  was,  besides, 
A  great  difference  between  a  truce  betwixt 
two  land  armies,  atilioned  in  presence  of 
meh  otlier,  aiid.asuflpeusionof  navsl  lios- 
Voi,.  1.  P  t 


.__  twenty! 

Yet,  unwilling  to  resign  the  coptest, 

even  while  a  spark  of  hope  remained,  it 

British  coaacils 


was  resolved  upon  in  the 

to  encourage  Awestria  to  farther  prosecution 

of  the  war.     Perhaps,  in  recommending 


such  a  measure  to  tier  allv,  at  a  period 
when  she  had  sustained  snch  great  losses, 
and  was  in  the  state  of  dejection  to  whicli, 
they  gave  ri»e.  Great  Britain  too  much  re 
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MBiU^d  an  eager  ud  oTer-iealoni  teeood, 
who  arget  his  priocipal  to  continue  •  coid- 
bat  after  bi«  ■Ciefigtb  is  eiheneted.  Am- 
tria,  a  great  and  powerTul  nation,  if  left  to 
repoee,  woald  have  in  time  recruited  her 
•trengtii,  and  conatituted  *once  again  a  bal- 
ance against  the  power  of  France  on  the 
continent;  hot  if  orged  to  farther  iiertions 
in  the  boor  of  her  extremity,  she  was  like- 
ly to  iostaia  aoch  farther  losses,  as  might 
render  her  eomparmtlTely  insignificant  for  a 
Bomber  of  years.  Soch  at  least  is  the  con- 
cimoB  which  we,  who  have  the  adTaatage 
ef  oonaidering  the  meaaure  with  reference 
to  its  conaeooences,  are  now  enabled  to 
form.  At  the  emerj^ency,  things  were 
viewed  in  a  different  light.  The  Tictories 
of  Suwarrow  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
were  remembered,  as  well  aa  the  recent 
defeata  austained  by  France  in  the  Tear 
1799;  which  had  greatly  tarnished  the  Rune 
•f  her  arma.  The  character  of  Buonaparte 
waa  not  ret  sufficiently  eatimatod.     His 


failure  before  Acre  had  made  an  impression 
victory  of  Marengo }  the  extreme  praoence 


in  England,  which  was  not 


)  an  impi 
erased 


by  the 


which  usually  tompered  his  most  Tentaroos 
midertakinga  waa  not  yet  generalW  known ; 
and  the.  beuef  and  hope  were  recelred,  that 
one  who  Teniored  on  such  new  and  diaring 
■uaoDUvres  as  Napoleon  employed,  was 
likely  to  behold  them  miscarry  at  length, 
and  thus  to  fall  a#  rapidly  as  he  had  risen. 

Infloenced  by  such  motives,  it  -«as  deter- 
mined in  the  British  cabinet  to  encourage 
the  Emperor,  by  a  loan  of  two  millions,  to 
iriaoe  himself  and  bis  brother,  the  Archduke 
John,  in  command  of  the  principal  army, 
raise  the  whole  national  force  of  his  mighty 
empire,  and  at  the  head  of  the  -numerous 
foieea  which  he  could  summon  into  the 
field,  either  command  a  more  equal  peace, 
or  try  the  fortones  of  the  most  desperate 
war. 

The  money  waa  paid,  and  the  Emperor 
joined  the  army ;  but  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  not  broken  off.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  were  carried  on  much  on  the 
toroM  which  Saint  Jolien  had  subscribed  to, 
with  this  additional  and  discreditable  cir- 
cumstance, tliat  the  First  Consul,  as  a 
pledm  of  the  Austrian  sincerity,  required 
that  Uie  three  fortified  towns  of  Ingoldstadt, 
Uhn,  asd  Philipstadt,  should  be  placed  tem- 
porarily in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  a  con- 
dition to  which  the  Austrians  were  compel- 
led to  submit.  But  the  only  advantage  pur- 
chased by  this  surrender,  which  greatly 
exposed  the  herediury  dominions  or  Aus- 
tria, was  an  armistice  of  forty-five  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  hostilities  were  again  re- 
newed. 

In  toe  action  of  Hang,  the  Archduke 
John,  whose  credit  in  Uie  army  almost  ri- 
valled thr^  of  his  brother  Charles,  obtained 
considerable  advantages ;  and,  encouraged 
by  them,  he  ventured  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber 1800,  two  deys  afterwards,  a  great  and 
decisive  encounter  with  Moreau.  This 
waa  the  occaaion  on  which  that  general 
gained  over  the  Austrians  the  bloody  and 
most  important  victorv  of  Hohenlinden,  an 
achievemeat  which  aid  much  to  keep  hM 


rapatatioB  for  military  talents  abreaat  witti 
that  of  the  First  Consul  himself.  Moreau 
pursued  hjs  victory,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Salsburg.  At  the  same  time  Auge- 
reau,  at  the  head  of  the  Gallo-Batavian  ar> 
nov,  pressed  forward  into  Bohemia;  and 
Macdonald,  passing  fhim  the  country  ef 
the  Orisons  into  the  Valteline,  forced  a 
division  of  his  army  across  the  Mincio, 
and  communicated  with  Masscna  and  the 
French  army  in  Italy.  The  Austrian  af- 
fairs seemed  utterly  desperate.  The  Areh- 
duke  Charles  wss  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  her  forces,  but  they  were  so  totally  dis- 
couraged, that  a  n^treat  on  all  points  wsa 
the  only  measure  which  could  be  executed* 

Another  and  a  final  cessation  of  arms  was 
now  the  only  resource  of  tho  Austrians ; 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  upree  to  make  a  peace  sepa- 
rate from  his  alliea.  Britain,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  extremity  to  which  her  ally  was 
reduced,  voluntarily  relieved  him  frora'tlie 
engagement  by  which  he  was  restrained 
from  doing  so  without  her  participation. 
An  armistice  shortly  afterwaios  took  place, 
and  the  Aoetrians  beins  now  sufficiently 
humbled,  it  was  speeduy  followed  by  a 
peace.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  for  this  pur- 
pose, met  with  the  Austrian  minister. 
Count  Cobentiel,  at  Luneville,  where  the 
negotiations  were  carried  on. 

There  were  two  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
which  were  peculiariy  gallins  to  the  Empe- 
ror. Buonaparte  peremptorily  exacted  the 
cession  of  Tuscany,  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  brother  of  Francis,  which  were 
to  be  given  up  to  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Parma,  while  the  Archduke  was  to  obteia 
an  indemnity  in  Germany.  The  French 
Consul  demanded,  with  no  less  pertinacitY, 
that  Francis  (though  not  empowered  to  do 
so  by  the  Germanic  constitution)  should 
confirm  the  peace,  as  well  in  his  capacity 
<)f  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  in  that  orsove* 
rei^  of  his  own  hereditary  dominione. 
This  demand,  from  which  Buonaparte 
would  on  no  account  depart,  involved  a 
point  of  ^at  difficulty  and  delicacy.  One 
of  the  pnncipal  clauses  of  the  treaty  inclu- 
ded the  cession  of  the  whole  territories  on 
the  left  bank  of  tho  Rhine  to  the  French 
Republic ;  thereby  depriving  not  only  Aus- 
tria, but  Prassia,  and  various  other  princes 
of  the  German  empire,  of  their  possessions 
in  the  districts,  which  were  now  made  over 
to  France.  It  was  provided  that  tho  Prin- 
ces who  should  suffer  such  deprivations, 
were  to  be  remunerated  by  indemnities,  aa 
they  were  termed,  to  be  allotted  to  thero  at 
the  expense,  of  the  Germanic  b^ly  in  gene- 
ral. >iow,  the  Emperor  had  no  power  to 
authorixe  the  alienation  of  these  fiefs  of  the 
empire,  without  consent  of  the  Diet,  and 
this  was  strongly  oued  by  his  envoy. 

Buonaparte  waa.  however,  determined  to 
make  peace  on  no  other  terms  than  those 
of  the  Emperor's  giving  away  what  was  not 
his  to  bestow.  Francis  was  compelled  to 
submit,  and,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
pleaded  ite  apology,  the  act  of  the  Empe- 
ror was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Diet.  Ejc- 
cept  ia  theae^  aiortifying  claims,  the  su^ 
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n^Hion  to  whieh  plainly  iotinMtfd  the 
went  of  power  to  retitt  eoropnlsioD,  the 
treaty  of  Loaeville  was  not  mnch  more  ad* 
fiata^one  to  France  than  that  of  Campo 
Formio  j  and  the  moderation  of  the  Firat 
Conaul  indicated  at  once  hia  desire  of 
peace  upon  the  continent,  and  conpidera- 
ole  respect  for  the  bniTery  and  strength  of 
Aostria,  thoagih  enfeebled  bj  snch  losses  as 
those  of  Marengo  and  Hobenlinden. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  disputes  be- 
tween France  and  America,  and  the  scan- 
dalotts  turn  of  the  negotiations^  by  which 
the  French  Directory  attempted  to  bully  or 
wheedle  the  United  SUtes  out  of  a  aura  of 
money,  which,  in  part  at  least,  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  their  own  private  use.  Since 
that  time  the  sggrossions  committed  by  the 
French  on  the  American  navy  had  been  so 
namerous,  that  the  two  republics  seemed 
sbout  to  Ko  to  war,  and  the  United  States 
actually  mraed  letters  of  moroue  for  mak- 
ing  reprisala  on  the  French.  New  commu- 
nications and  negotiations,  however,  were 
opened,  which  Buonaparte  studied  to  bring 
to  maturity.  His  brother  Joseph  acted  as 
nesotiator,  and  on  the  90tb  of  September 
1800,  a  convention  was  entered  into,  to  sub- 
sist for  the  space  of  eight  years,  agreeing 
on  certain  modiBcations  o^  the  right  of 
eearch,  declaring  that  commerce  ahould  be 
free  between  the  countries,  and  that  the 
capturea  on  either  side,  excepting  such  as 
were  contraband,  and  destined  for  an  ene- 
-nv's  harbour,  ahould  be  mutually  restored. 
Thus  Buonaparte  restored  peace  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  pre- 
vented the  latter,  in  all  probability,  from 
throwinj^  themselves  into  a  closer  union 
with  Britain,  to  which  their  common  de- 
scent, with  the  similarity  of  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  laws,  overcoming  the  recollec- 
tion of  recent  hostilities,  might  have  other- 
wise strongly  inclined  them. 

Still  more  important  results  were  derived 
by  Napoleon,  from  the  address  and  political 
sagacity,  with  which,  in  accommodating 
matters  with  the  court  of  Naples,  he  con- 
trived to  form  what  finally  became  a  strong 
and  predominating  interest  in  the  councils, 
and  even  the  affections  of  a  monarch,  whoso 
amity  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  impor- 
tant to  his  plans.  The  prince  alluded  to 
'was  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  been, 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  most  formi- 
dable and  successful  enemy  enoountered 
by  France  since  her  revolution.  A  short 
resumption  of  facts  is  necessary,  to  under- 
stand thi!  circumstances  in  which  the  nego- 
tiation with  Naples  originated. 


all 


When  Buonaparte  departed  for  Egypt, 
Italy,  excepting  Tuscany,  and  the  <lo- 


mtnions  assigned  to  Austria  bv  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French ;  while  Naples  was  governed  by 
the  ephemeral  Partlieoopean  Fhepublic,  and 
the  city  of  the  Popes  b?  that  which  assum- 
ed the  superb  title  of  Koroan.  These  au- 
thorities, however,  were  only  nomiral :  the 
French  generals  exercised  the  real  authori- 
ty in  both  countries.  Suddenly,  and  as  if 
•by  OMgic,  the  whole  state  of  affairs  was 
•hanged  by  the  military  talents  of  Suwa** 


row.  The  Aostrians  and  Roasians  gained 
great  auccesses  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
General  Macdonald  found  himself  obliged 
to  evacuate  Naples,  and  to  concentrate  the 
principal  resistance  of  the  French  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont.  Cardinal  Ruffo,  a 
soldier,  churchman,  end  politician,  put  him 
self  at  the  head  of  a  numeroua  body  of  in* 
Burgents,  and  commenced  war  against  such 
French  troops  as  bad  heen  left  in  the  south 
and  in  the  middle  of  Italy...  This  move- 
ment was  actively  supported  by  the  British 
fleet.  Lord  Nelson  recovered  Naples; 
Rome  surrendered  to  Commodore  Trow- 
bridge. Thus  the  Parthenopean  and  Ro- 
man republics  were  extinsuished  for  ever. 
The  roysl  familv  returned  to  Naples,  and 
that  fine  city  and  country  were  once  more  a 
kingdom.  Rome,  the  ci^ital  of  the  world, 
was  occupied  bv  Neapolitan  troops,  sener- 
ally  supposed  tne  most  indifferent  of  mod- 
ern times. 

Replaced  in  his  richest  territories  by  the 
allies,  the  Kiop^  of  Naplea  was  bound  bv 
every  tie  to  assist  them  in  the  campaign  of 
1800.  He  accordingly  sent  an  army  into 
the  March  of  Ancona,  under  the  command 
of  Count  Ro|;er  de  Damas,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  insurrectionary  forces*'  among 
the  inhkbitants,  and  a  body  of  Austrians, 
was  to  clear  Tuscany  of  the  French.  Un- 
deterred by  the  battle  of  Marenffo,  the 
Count  de  Damas  marched  against  the  French 
general  Mioliis,  who  commanded  in  Tusca- 
ny, and  sustained  a  defeat  by  him  near  Si- 
enna. Retreat  became  now  necessarv,  the 
more  especially  as  the  armistice  whicVwas 
entered  into  by  General  Melas  deprived 
the  Neapolitans  of  any  assistance  from  the 
Austrians,  and  rendered  their  whole  expe- 
dition utterly  hopeless.  They  were  ,  OQt 
even  included  by  name  in  the  amusllce,. 
and  were  thus  lefl  exposed  to  the  whol« 
vengeance  of  the  French.  Damis  retceat- 
ed  into  Uie  territories  of  the  Chnsofai  which 
were  still  occupied  by  the  Neapolitan  forc- 
es. The  eonseqoence  of  these  events  wan 
easily  foreseen.  The  Neapolitan  troops,  so 
soon  as  the  French  could  find  leisure  to 
look  towards  them,  UMist  be  either  destroy- 
ed entirely,  or  driven  back  upon  Naples, 
and  that  oity  must  be  aoain  forsaken  by  the 
royal  familv,  happy  if  they  were  once  more 
able  to  make  their  escape  to  Sicily,  as  on 
the  former  occasion. 

At  this  desperate  crisis,  the  Queen  of 
the  two  Sicilies  took  a  resolution  whieh 
seemed'  almost  as  desperate,  and  could  on- 
ly have  been  adopted  oy  a  woman  of  a  bold 
and  decisive  character.  She  resolved,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  season,  to 
repair  in  person  to  the  court  of  the  Empe- 
ror Paul,  and  Implore  his  intercession  with 
the  First  Consul,  in  behaU  of  her  husband 
and  his  territories. 

We  have  not  hitherto  mentioned,  except 
cursorily,  the  powerfulprince  whose  me- 
diation she  implored,  llie  son  and  succes- 


*  Thew  wsm,  at  thit  psrlod,  esiily  ralMd  io  any . 

part  of  Italy.    The  enctioni  of  the  Franch  hsU 

entirely  alienated  the  atftetieos  of  the  nativst. 

who  had  long  sioee  seen  throqg h  their  pietexte  oC 

iordlng  them  the  benefit  of  a  ftee  goveinnieau 
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■or  of  tltf  Miebnied  Ortb«riM .  r«r  from 
potMMiBg  tb«  prndeno*  wad  politieal  ■»- 
neitj  of  bHi  mother,  MODed  nthor  to  dia- 
plvy  Che  beady  pMmou  ud  impeifeet  jodg- 
iMBt  of  his  onfortMuU  felber.  He  wm 
eapricions  in  the  choiee  of  hie  olijects,  «ir- 
•mng  for  the  time,  with  vaeommon  and  ir- 
regolv.ieia  and  pertlaacity,  pfojeeto  which 
he  aAerwiidi  dieearded  and  abandoned, 
swelling  triilea  of  droit  or  behaviour  into 
matter!  of  importance,  and  neglecting,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  wis  of  real  eonse- 
qnence  j— ffOTemed|  in  abort,  imther  hy  im- 
agination than  bj  ma  reasoning  qualities, 
and  sometimes  dfofding  room  to  beliere 
that  he  actaally  laboared  mider  a  partial 
aberration  of  mind.  Sach  oharaeten  are 
often  to  be  met  with  in  private  society,  the 
restraints  of  which  keep  them  within  such 
limits,  that  they  pass  ttrongh  tile  withoot 
attnetittg  nrach  notice,  unless  when  creat- 
ing a  little  mirth,  or  girins  rise  to  some 
passing  wonder.  Bnt  an  absolvto  prince, 
possessed  of  sneb  a  disposition,  is  like  a 
giddy  person  placed  on  llie  verge  of  a 
precipice,  which  would  try  the  sonndest 
need,  and  most  overpower  a  weak  one. 

The  Emperor  had  first  distingnisbed  him- 
self by  an  energetic  defenpe  of  die  rigfau 
of  sovereigns,  and  a  hatred  of  whatever 
belonged  to  or  was  connected  with  the 
Frenoi  Revelation,  from  a  political  max- 
im to  the  shape  of  a  coat  or  «  hat  The 
brother  of  Lonis  XVI.,  and  inheritor  of  his 
rigfats,  fonnd  a  reAige  in  the  Rnssian  do' 
minions)  and  Panl,  fond,  as  most  princes 
are,  of  military  glory,  promised  himself 
that  of  restoring  the  Boarbon  dynasty  by 
force  of  arma. 

The  train  of  victoriea  acquired  by  Sawar- 
row  was  well  calculated  to  foster  these 
original  partialities  of  the  Emperor ;  and, 
accordingly,  while  success  continued  to 
wait  on  bIs  bsnners,  be  loaded  his  general 
^with  aaafks  of  his  regard,  elevated  nim  to 
the  rank  of  a  prince,  ud  conferred  on  him 
ube  tit^  of  Italinsky,  or  Italicus. 

The  very  first  ana  only  misfortune  which 
befbll  SoWairow,  seems  to  have  ruined  him 
in  the  opinion  of  his  caprieioas  master. 
Tiin  defeat  of  Korsskow  by  Msssena,  near 
Zurich,  had  involved  Snwarrow  in  great 
momentary  danger,  as  he  advanced  into 
Switaerland.  reckoning  on  the  support  of 
that  general,  whose  msasler  left  nis  right 
uncovered.  Now,  althoof^  Suwsrrow  sav- 
ed his  arm^  on  this  occasion  by  a  retreat, 
which  reooi^  talent  equal  to  that  which 
achieved  nia  numerous  victories,  yet  the 
bare  fact  of  hia  hsvinff  received  a  check, 
was  suficieat  to  ruin  him  with  his  haughty 
sovereign.  Paul  was  vet  more  offended 
vrith  WW  conduct  of  tne  Aastrians.  The 
Archduke  Charles  having  left  Switseriaod 
to  descend  into  Germany,  had  given  occa- 
sion and  opportanity  Ibr  Maaaena  to  croaa 
the  Limmat  and  surprise  Korsskow  j  and 
this,  notwi^standing  every  explanation  and 
mHogj,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  Cxar. 
am  leealledhts  armies  from  the  frontiers 
9i!  Germany,  and  treated  his  veteran  and 
vietoricos  funeral  with  such  marks  of  neg- 


lect and  displeasure,  that  the  old 
heart  sunk  under  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Paul  gathered  up  lat* 
ther  subjecto  of  eomplaiat  sgainsi  the  Aus- 
trian government,  and  complained  of 
having  negtected  to  provide  for 


iRua- 


under  a  capitelation  which 
they  made  in  behalf  of  their  own,  at  thn 
surrender  of  Ancooato  the  French. 

The  Austriana  could  not  sffard  to  lose  ao 
powerful  and  efficient  sn  ally  in  the  day  of 
their  adveratty.  They  endeavoured  to  et- 
plain,  that  the  movement  of  the  Archduke 
Ubarlea  waa  inevitably  neeeaaary,  in  eouse* 

Snenoe  of  an  invaaion  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
tory— they  laid  the  blame  of  the  omission 
of  the  Russians  in  the  c^itulatioo  upon  the 
commandant  Fnelich,  and  ofiered  to  place 
him  under  arrest.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
even  proposed,  in  despite  of  the  natural 
pride  which  is  proper  to  his  distinguished 
House,  to  place  Snwarrow  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  armiea, — a  proffer  which,  if*it 
had  been  accepted,  might  have  piven  riau 
to  an  extraordinary  atruggle  betwixt  the  ex- 
perience, determination,  and  wariike  akili 
of  the  veteran  Scythian,  and  the  formidable 
talente  of  Buonaparte,  and  whiob  perbapa 
offered  the  only  chance  which  Europe  poo- 
sessed  at  the  time*,  of  opposiiiff  to  the  latter 
a  rival  worthy  of  himaelf ;  tor  Suwarrow 
had  never  yet  been  conquerod,  and  poaaess- 
ed  an  irreaisUble  inHuenoe  over  the  minds 
of  his  soldiera.  These  great  generals,  how* 
ever,  were  not  destined  ever  to  decide  thn 
fate  of  the  world  by  their  meeting. 

Suwarrow,  a  Ruaaian  in  all  hia  feeliagt, 
broke  his  heart,  and  died  under  the  unmer- 
ited diapleasura  of  bis  Emperor,  whom  he 
had  served  with  so  much  fidelity.  If  the 
memoiy  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign  were 
to  be  judged  of  according  to  ordinary  roles, 
bis  conduct  towards  his  distinguished  sub- 
ject would  have  left  on  it  an  indelible  stig- 
ma. As  it  is,  the  event  must  pass  as  a»> 
other  prooT  that  the  Emperor  Paul  waa  not 
amenable,  from  the  constructioa  of  his  ua- 
dentanding  and  temperament,  to  the  ordi- 
nary rulea  of  censure. 

Meanwhile,  the  proposals  of  Austria  were 
in  vaio.  The  Cxar  was  not  to  be  brought 
back  to  hia  former  sentiments.  He  was 
like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  tired  of  his  fk- 
vourite  toy,  seems  bent  to  break  aannder 
and  deatroy  what  waa  lately  the  dearest  ob- 
ject of  hia  affection. 

When  such  a  character  as  Paul  ehaogao 
hia  opinion  of  hia  friends,  he  gener^ly  ruip 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  altera  alao 
his  thoushts  of  hia  enemies.    Like  his  fa* 


ther,  and  othen  whose  imagination  is  indif- 
ferently rsgolated,  the  Caar  had  need  of 
some  one  or  whom  to  make  hia  idol.  The 
extravagant  admiration  which  die  Emperor 
Peter  felt  for  Frederick  of  Pruaaia,  could 
not  well  be  entertained  for  any  one  now 
alive,  unlem  it  were  the  First  Conaal  of 
France ;  and  on  him,  therefore,  Paul  wua 
now  diripeeed  to  tern  hia  eyea  with  a  mia- 
tare  of  wonder,  and  of  a  wiah  to  imitalu 
what  be  wondered  at.  Thia  extravagance 
of  adndration  is  a  pumion  aalnral  to  boha 
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ninds,  (MTer  atrosg  ooea,)  ind  may  be 
compved  to  that  tead«Rc^  which  othera 
bare  to  be  in  love  ell  their  livei,  in  defiance 
of  advancing  age  and  other  obstacle!. 

When  Paul  was  beginning  to  entertain 
thii  hamonr,  the  arrival  of  the  Qaeen  of 
Sicily  at  hit  court  gave  him  a  graceful  and 
even  dignified  opportunity  to  approach  to- 
wardi  a  connexion  with  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte.  His  pride,  too,  must  have  been  grat- 
ified by  seeing  the  daughter  of  the  renown- 
ed Maria  Theresa,  the  sister  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  at  his  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  soliciting  from  the  Cxar  of  Russia 
the  protection  which  her  brother  was  total- 
ly unable  to  afford  her;  and  a  successful  in- 
terference in  her  behalf  would  be  a  kind  of 
insult  to  the  misfortunes  of  that  brother, 
against  whom,  as  we  have  noticed,  Paal 
nourished  resentful  feelings.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  open  a  communication  with 
France,  in  behalf  of  the  royal  family  of  Na- 
ples. Lewinshoff,  Grand  Huntsman  of  Rus- 
sia, was  despatched  to  make  the  overtures 
of  mediation.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmost  distinction  at  Paris,  and  Buonaparte 
made  an  instant  and  graceful  concession  to 
the  request  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  First 
Consul  agreed  to  suspend  his  military  opera- 
tions against  Naples,  and  to  leave  toe  royal 
family  in  possession  of  their  sovereignty: 
reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  rignt  cf 
dictating  the  terms  under  which  he  was  to 
grant  them  such  an  amnesty. 

It  wss  time  that  soma  eiTectnal  inteipori- 
tion  should  take  place  in  defence  or  the 
Ring  of  Naples,  wno,  though  he  had  around 
him  a  nation  individually  brave  and  euthu- 
aiastic,  was  so  ill-served,  that  his  regular 
army  was  in  the  worst  and  most  imperfect 
state  of  discipline.  Murat,  to  whom  Buon- 
aparte had  committed  the  task  of  executing 
bis  venseaace  on  Naples,  had  already  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  and  placed  himself  at  toe  head 
of  an  army  often  thousand  chosen  men^  a 
force  then  indgedsufiicient  not  only  to  drive 
the  Neapolitian  general  Damas  out  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Stales,  but  to  pursue  him  as 
far  as  Naples,  and  occupy  that  beautiful  cap- 
ital of  a  prince,  whose  regular  army  con- 
sisted of  more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  whose  irregular  forces  might  have  been 
increased  to  any  number  by  we  mountain- 
eers of  Calabria,  who  form  excellent  light 
troops,  and  by  tlie  numerous  Lasxaroni  of 
Naples,  who  had  displayed  their  valour 
affainst  Championet,  upon  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Frencn.  But  the  xeal  of  a  nation 
avails  little  when  the  spirit  of  th%  sovern- 
Aent  bears  no  proportion  to  it.  Tne  oov- 
ernment  of  Naples  dreaded  the  approaco  of 
Murat  as  that  of  the  Angel  of  Death  s  and 
they  received  the  news  that  Lewinshoff  had 
joined  the  French  general  at  Florence,  as  a 
condemned  eriminil  niisht  have  heard  the 
news  of  a  reprieve.  l%e  Russisa  envoy 
was  received  with  distinguished  honours  at 
Florenee.  Marat  appeved  at  the  theatre 
with  Lewinshoff,  where  the  Italians,  who 
bad  so  lately  seen  the  Russian  and  French 
beaners  placed  in  bloody  opposition  to  each 
other,  now  beheld  them  formally  united  in 
yne^ce  of  these  dignitaries)  in  sign,  HL 


was  laid,  that  the  two  nations  weve  eoio* 
bined  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  gener* 
al  benefit  of  numanity.  Untimely  augury ! 
How  ofWn  ailer  that  period  did  th^se  stand* 
ards  meet  ia  the  bloodiest  fields  history 
ever  recorded ;  and  what  a  long  and  despe- 
rate struggle  was  yet  in  reserve  ere  the  gen- 
eral peace  so  boldly  predicted  was  at  length 
restored ! 

The  respect  paid  by  the  First  Consul  to 
the  wishes  of  Paul,  saved  for  the  present 
the  royal  family  of  Naples ;  but  Murat.  nev- 
ertheless, made  them  experience  a  full  por- 
tion of  the  bitter  cup  which  the  vanquisoed 
are  generally  doomed  to  swallow.  General 
Damas  was  comnkanded  in  the  haughtiest 
terms  to  evacuate  the  Roman  States,  and 
not  to  presume  to  claim  any  benefit  froB\ 
the  armistice  which  had  been  extended  lo 
the  Austrians.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  Neapolitans  were  thus  compelled  hasti- 
ly to  evacuate  the  Roman  territories,  gen- 
eral surprise  was  exhibited,  when,  instead 
of  marching  to  Rome,  and  re-establishing 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Mu-  ' 
rat,  according  to  the  orders  which  he  had 
received  from  th«  First  Consul,  carefully 
respected  the  territory  of  the  Church,  and 
reinstalled  the  officers  of  the  Pope  in  what 
had  been  long  termed  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter's.  This  unexpectea  turn  of  circum- 
stances originated  m  high  policy  on  tha 
part  of  Buonaparte. 

We  certainly  do  Napoleon  no  injustice  in 
supposing,  that  personally  he  bad  little  or 
no  influential  sense  of  religion.  Some  ob- 
scure yet  rooted  doctrines  of  fatality,  seem, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  formed  the 
extent  of  hi*  metaphysical  creed.  We  can 
scarce  term  him  even  a  deist  3  and  he  was 
an  absolute  stranger  to  every  modification 
of  Christian  belief  and  worship.  But  he 
saw  and  valued  the  use  of  a  national  reji- 
;ion  as  an  engine  of  state  policy.  In  Egypt 
le  was  desirous  of  being  thought  sn  envoy  of 
Heaven  ;  and  though  uncircumcised,  drink- 
ing wine  and  eating  pork,  still  claimed  to  be 
accounted  a  follower  of  the  laws  of  the  Pn^ 
phet.  He  had  pathetically  expostulated  with 
the  Turks  on  their  hostility  towards  him. 
The  Freneh,  be  said,  had  ceased  to  be  follow, 
ers  of  Jesus ;  and  now  that  they  were  almoet, 
if  not  alt(^ether,  Moslemair,  would  the 
true  believers  make  war  on  those  who  had 
overthrown  the  cross,  dethroned  the  Pope« 
and  extirpated  the  order  of  Malta,  the  sworn 
persecutors  of  the  Moslem  faith  f  On  hie 
retom  to  France,  all  this  was  to  be  forgot* 
ten,  or  only  remembered  as  a  trick  played 
upon  the  infidels.  He  vras,  as  we  have  said, 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  faith 
to  support  the  civil  ^vemment ;  and  as, 
while  in  F^pt,  he  afleeted  to  have  destroy* 
ed  the  Catholic  religien  in  honoar  of  that 
of  Mahommed,  so,  returned  to  Europe,  he 
was  now  desirous  to  become  the  restorer 
of  the  temporal  territories  of  the  Pope,  in 
order  to  obtain  such  a  settleoaent  of  cnureh 
afiairs  in  France,  as  might  procure  for  hie 
own  government  the  countenance  of  tha 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  for  himself  an  adaie- 
sion  into  the  pale  of  Christian  princes. 
This  restitution  was  in  aome  measure  coa* 
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tlateiit  with  hif  potior  in  I7M,  wheo  he  had 
•parad  the  temponTitiea  of  the  Holy  See. 
TDtallr  indifTerent  m  Nmpoleon  was  to  re^ 
ligion  in  hit  peraonal  capacity,  hta  whole 
conduct  tbowa  hia  aenae  of  ita  importance 
to  the  eiiatence  of  %.  aettled  and  peaceful 
atate  of  aociety. 

Beaidea  eTacnating  the  Eccleaiaati^a) 
Statea,  the  Neapolitana  were  compelled  bj 
Marat  to  reatore  varioQS  patntinsa,  aUtnea, 
and  other  objecta  of  art,  which  they  had,  in 
imitation  of  Buonaparte,  taken  forcioly  from 
the  Romana, — ao  captivating  ia  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  example.  A  French  army  of 
aboQt  eiehteen  thouaand  men  waa  to  be 
qnarterea  in  Calabria,  leaa  for  the  purpoae 
oi  enforcing  the  conaitiona  of  peace,  than 
to  save  France  the  ezpenae  of  supporting, 
the  troopa,  and  to  have  them  atationed 
where  they  might  be  embarked  for  Eeypt 
at  the  shortest  notice.  The  harbours  of  the 
Neapolitan  doroiniona  were  of  course  to  be 
closed  against  the  English.  A  cession  of 
part  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  all  pretensions  npon  Tuscany,  sum- 
med op  the  aacrifices  of  the  Kinc  of  Naples, 
who,  conaidering  how  often  he  nad  braved 
Napoleon,  had  great  reason  to  thank  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  his  effectual  media- 
tion in  bis  favour. 

Theae  various  measnrea  respecting  for- 
eign relations,  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the 
acquisition  of  the  good-will  of  the  Empe- 
ror Paul,  the  restoration  of  Rome  to  the 
Pope's  authority,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  King  of  Naples, 
aeemed  all  to  spring  from  a  soonji  and  mod- 
erate ayatem,  tne  object  of  which  was  rath- 
er the  conaolidation  of  Napoleon's  govern- 
ment, than  any  wish  to  extend  its  influence 
or  its  conquests.  His  plans,  in  after  times, 
often  exhiDtted  a  miztnre  of  the  greatest 
good  aenae  and  prodenco,  with  rash  and 
■||rfenetic  explosions  of  an  over-eager  ambi- 
tion, or  a  temper  irritated  by  opposition ; 
trat  it  is  to  l>e  remembered  that  Buonaparte 
waa  not  yet  ao  firm  in  the  authority  which 
he  had  bat  just  acquired,  as  to  encourage 
sny  display  of  the  infirmities  of  his  mind 
and  temper. 

His  behaviour  towards  Portuffal  was, 
however,  of  a  character  deviating  from  the 
•  moderation  he  had  in  general  displayed. 
Portugal,  the  ancient  and  faithful  ally  of 
England,  waa  on  that  account  the  especial 
object  of  the  Firat  Consul's  displeasure. 
He,  therefore,  demanded  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  who,  since  the  peace  between  the 
countries,  had  been  the  submissive  vassal 
of  France^  to  declare  war  on  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  although  the  husband 
of  his  daughter.  War  accordingly  was  de- 
clared, in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  tbb 
First  Consul,  and  the  Spanish  armies,  to- 
gether with  an  auxiliarr  army  of  French 
tiader  Leclerc,  entered  Portugal,  took  Oli- 
Tonxa  and  Almeida,  and  compelled  the 
Prince  Regent,  6th  of  June,  1801,  to  sign  a 
treatv,  engaging  to  shot  his  ports  against 
the  English,  and  surrendering  to  Spain,  Oli- 
venxa,  and  other  places  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Goadfana.  Boonaparte  waa  highly  dis- 
ooMwited  with  this  treaty,  to  which  he 


would  not  accede ;  and  he  refused,  at  the 
same  time,  to  withdraw  from  Spain  the  ar- 
my of  Leclerc.  On  tho  29th  September, 
he  Condescended  to  grant  Portugal  peace 
under  some  additional  terms,  which  were 
not  in  themselves  of  much  consequence, 
although  the  overbearing^  and  peremptorjr 
conduct  which  he  exhibited  towards  the 
peninsular  powers,  waa  a  sign  of  the  dicta- 
torial spirit  which  he  was  prepared  to  as- 
sume in  the  aflairs  of  Europe. 

The  aame  disposition  waa  manifested  in 
the  mode  by  which  Buonaparte  was  pleased 
to  show  his  sense  of  the  Kins  of  Spain'a 
complaisance.  He  chose  for  that  purpose 
to  create  a  kingdom  and  a  king-^a  king,  too. 
of  tho  bouse  of  Bourbon.  An  Infant  or 
Spain  obtained  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  un- 
der the  name  of  Etroria,  rent  from  the  house 
of  Austria.  Madame  de  Stacl  terms  this 
the  commencement  of  the  great  masquerade 
of  Europe  ^  but  it  was  more  properly  the 
second  act.  The  stage,  during  the  first,  waa 
occupied  by  a  quadrille  of  republics  who 
were  now  to  be  replaced  by  an  anti-mask 
of  kings.  This  display  of  power  pleased 
tlie  national  vanity,  and  an  uproar  of  »p» 
ptause  ensued,  while  the  audience  at  the 
theatre  applied  to  Buonaparte  tho  well- 
known  line — 

"  J'ai  fait  det  rols,  madanie,  «C  n*ai  pas  ronhi 
l»«ire." 

^Vhile  all  tho  continent  appeared  thus 
willing  to  submit  to  one  so  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  their  subiection,  Britain  alone 
remnincd  at  war  *,  without  allies,  without,  it 
might  seem,  a  direct  object;  yet  on  the 
grand  and  unalterable  principle,  that  no 
partial  distress  should  induce  her  to  submit 
to  the  system  of  degradation,  which  seem- 
ed preparing  for  all  nations  under  the  yoke 
of  France,  and  which  had  placed  Franco 
herself,  with  all  her  affected  xeal  for  liber- 
ty, under  the  government  of  an  arbitrary 
ruler.  On  everv  ooint  the  En^ish  squacl- 
rons  annihilated  tne  commerce  of  Franco, 
crippled  her  revenues,  blockaded  her  ports, 
ana  prevented  those  combinations  which 
would  have  crowned  the  total  conquest  of. 
Europe,  could  the  Master,  as  he  might  now. 
be  called,  of  the  Land,  have  enjoyed  at  the 
same  time,  tho  facilities  which  can  only  be 
afiorded  by  communication  by  sea. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Buonaparte,  who,  be- 
sides his  natural  hardiness  of  perseverance, 
connected  a  part  of  his  own  glory  with  the 
preservadon  of  Egypt,  endeavoured  by  va- 
rious means  to  send  supplies  to  that  distant 
province.  His  convoys  were  driven  back 
into  harbour  by  the  English  fleets  ;  and  he 
directed  against  his  admirals,  who  could 
not  achieve  Impossibilities,  the  unavailing 
resentment  natural  to  one  who  waa  so  little 
accustomed  to  disappointment. 


Tlie  chance  of  relieving  Egypt  was  ren- 
dered yet  more  precarious  by  Oie  loss  of 
Malta,  which,  atier  a  distressing  blockade 
of  two  years,  was  oblised  to  submit  to  the 
English  arms  on  the  5th  of  September  1800. 
The  English  were  thus  in  possession  of  a 
strong  and  alnoat  impregnable  citadel,  ia 
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the  midst  of  tbo  MediterruieUy  with  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  everything  required 
for  a  naval  station  of  the  firtt  importance ; 
above  all,  they  had  obuined  the  very  spot 
which  Buonaparte  had  fixed  upon  for 
maintaining  the  communication  witL  Egypt, 
which  was  now  in  greater  danger  than 
ever. 

The  capture  of  Malta  was,  however,  by 
ita  consequence!,  favourable  to  Napoleon's 
views  in  one  important  respect.  The  Em- 
peror Paul  imagined  he  haa  rights  upon  that 
island,  in  consequence  of  his  having  declar- 


ed  himaelT  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 

Saint  John ;  and  although,  by  his  deaerting 
the  coalition,  and  abandoning  the  common 
cause,  he  had  lost  all  right  to  expect  thai 
Great  Britain  should  surrender  to  him  an 
important  acquisition  made  by  her  own 
arms,  yet,  with  his  usual  intemperate  in- 
dulgence  of  passion,  he  conceived  himaelf 
deeply  injured  bv  its  being  withheld,  and 
nourished  from  tnat  time  an  implacable  re- 
aentment  wiaat  England  and  her  govern* 
ment,  the  effects  of  vrhich  are  alterwarda  U> 
be  traced. 


OHAP.  ZZXXZ. 

Mtmal  Govtmmeni  qf  Franet.-^GeMral  aiiaehnunl  io  th*  CkUfConnd,  ihtMtgk  th€ 
two  Faciiont  of  RepubUcatu  and  R4>yaliaU  art  ko§liU  io  him^^Plot  qf  tkefornUr  to 
remove  him  by  AtMotrinaUan^DtftaUd. —  Vain  kopu  qf  th*  RofaU§U,  that  NqpoU- 
on  u90iM  be  the  intlrument  qf  rtitoring  the  Dowbone—AppUeaitone  to  him  for  that 
effect  ditappointtd^RoyaUete  mtthodixe  the  Plot  qfthe  It^emal  Maehine^Deienp' 
tion  qf  it^ItfaiU.^SuapieionJiret/alU  on  the  RepubUeantf  and  a  decree  qf  irimO' 
partaUon  iawmed  againat  a  great  mmber  qf  their  Chitfe^but  w  not  earrUd  into  §x^ 
ecution. — The  actual  Conepiratore  tritd  and  exteaUd.^Uee  made  by  Buonaparte  qf 
the  Conepiraey  to  consolidate  Deepotiem,^  Varioug  Meaewreo  deviaed/or  that  purpo&t, 
—Syetem  i^tht  PoUce.-^Fouekh-Hia  8kM,  Influence,  and  Power NapoUon  be- 
comes Jealoua  qfhim,  and  qrganizee  meaeurea  qf  prectnttion  againat  him. — Apprehe$^ 
aion  entertained  by  the  Chitf  Cqnaul  qf  the  effecta  qf  Literature,  etnd  hie  efforta  againat 
iL—Perucution  qf  Madame  de  8tael.^The  Concordat— Variotu  Viewe  taken  of 
that  Meaeure.—Plan/or  a  general  Syetem  qf  Jurimrudence.-^Amneety  granted  to  Ike 
Emigranta.— Plana  ^  PuoUc  Education,^Other  Plana  qf  ImprovemenL^Hopm  qf 
a  General  Peace.                                                            ^ 


Wc  return  to  the  internal  government  of 
France  under  the  Chief  Consul. 

The  events  subsequent  to  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire,  seemed  to  work  a 
miraculous  phange  on  the  French  nation. 
The  superior  talents  of  Napoleon,  with  the 
poUcv  exercised  by  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6, 
and  the  other  atat6smen  of  ability  whom  he 
had  called  into  administration,  and  who  de- 
aired  at  all  events  to  put  an  end  to  further 
revolutionary  movements— but,  above  all, 
the  victory  of  Marengo,  had  at  onco  creat- 
ed and  attached  to  the  peraon  of  the  Chief 
Consul,  an  immense  party,  which  might  be 
Slid  to  comprehend  all  those,  who,  being 
neither  decided  Royaliats  nor  determined 
Republicans,  were  indiiferAit  about  the 
form  of  the  government,  ao  tbev  found  ease 
and  protection  while  living  unoer  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the 
two  factions  continued  to  exist}  and  as  tlie 
power  of  the  First  Consul  became  at  once 
■liiore  absolute  and  more  consolidated,  it 

frow  doubly  hateful  and  formidable  to  ihem. 
(is  political  existence  was  a  total  obstruc- 
tion to  the  aystem,  of  both  partiea,  and  yet 
one  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove. 
There  woa  no  national  council  lef\,  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  First  Consul 
could  be  disputed,  or  his  measures  im- 
peached. The  strength  of  bis  military 
power  bid  defiance  alike  to  popular  commo- 
tions, if  the  Democrats  had  yet  possessed 
the  means  of  exertins  them,  and  to  the 
«eAttered  bends  of  the  Royalist  insurgents.. 
What  chance  remained  for  ridding  them- 
aplyes.of  the  autocrat,  to  whom  the  Re- 
poblicans  saw  a  dictator,  the  Royalists  am 


usurper  ?  None^  save  that,  being  mortal,  N»> 
poleon  waa  aubject  to  be  taken  off"  by  aasaa- 
ainatiott. 

The  Democrats  were  nalarally  the  firt| 
to  meditate  an  enterpriae  of  this  nature. 
The  right  of  takins  off  a  tyrant  was,  aoeord« 
ing  to  their  creed,  aa  proper  to  any  privain 
citisea  aa  to  those  who  opposed  him  armed 
in  the  field.  The  act  of  Harmodiua  and 
.\riatogiton — ^the  noble  deed  of  Brutua  and 
his  associates— were  consecrated  in  history, 
and  eateemed  ao  coosenial  to  the  nature  or 
a  free  constitution,  that  the  Convention,  on 
the  motion  of  Jean  de  Brie,  had  at  one  time 
determined  to  raise  a  legion  of  asaassina 
armed  with  poniards,  who  .ahoold  devote 
themsolvea  to  the  piooa  task  of  exterminat- 
ing ail  foreign  princes,  statesmen,  and  min* 
isters— in  short,  all  who  were  accounted  th« 
foes  of  freedom,  without  pity  or  distinction. 
In  a  partv  entertaining  such  principles^ 
there  coula  be  no  scruple  on  the  score  or 
morality  j  and  where  they  had  been  ao  late* 
ly  professed  by  thousands,  it  aeemed  natu- 
ral that,  amid  the  multitude,  they  muat  hmvn 
mode  a  deep  impreaaion  on  some  enthusi- 
astic and  gloomy  disposition,  which  might 
be  easily  provoked  to  act  vpon  them. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  aome  ob- 
scure Jacobina  ahould  have  early  nourished 
the  purpose  of  asaassinatiog  Napoleon,  aa 
the  enemy  of  hie  country'a  freedom,  and 
the  destroyer  of  her  liberties  ^  but  it  is  si»> 
gular,  that  most  of  the  conspirators  against 
nis  person  were  Italians.  Arena,  brother 
of  the  deputy  who  was  said  to  have  aimed  a 
dagger  at  Buonaparte  in  the  Council  of  Five 
liundred,,  wan  tt  the  head  of  the  Qonapm- 
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He  WM  •  Conieo.    Witii  Mb,  Co- 
aad  VUmm,  two  lulia*  refmea  ;  a 


pfttfttor,  ealled  Topiao  Lebran ;  andtwo  or 
threo  oalhamMli  of  low  condition,  fonned 
ft  plot  for  the  pnrpoM  of  MMninating  the 
Cbior  Consul  at  the  Opera^hottse.  Tbeir 
intention  wm  detected  oy  the  police  ;  Ce- 
ruehi  and  Diana  were  aifeated  behind  the 
aceaei,  armed,  it  wai  aaid,  and  piepared  for 
the  attempt,  and  Napoleon  was  congratalat^ 
ed  by  most  of  the  eonstitttted  authorities 
«pon  hsTittg  eseiqped  a  great  danger. 

Crassoas,  President  of  the  Tribunate, 
made  a  singular  speech  on  the  occasion, 
which  would  almost  bear  a  double  interpre- 
Ution.  "  There  had  been  so  many  conspir- 
acies/' he  said,  "  at^so  msn^  dilTerent  pe- 
riods, and  under  so  many  diHereot  pretezU, 
whioli  had  nerer  been  rolhiwed  np  either 
by  iaouiry  or  ponishHienC,  that  a  great  nam- 
ber  or  good  citisens  bad  become  seediest 
on  the  snbfeet  of  their  existence.  Thii  in- 
credulity was  dangeroos,"  he  argued ;  **  it 
was  time  it  should  be  ended."  With  this 
view,  Moaaienr  Crassovs  recommended, 
that  the  pereens  guilty  on  the  present  oc- 
ension  should  he  prasecnted  and  punished 
with  all  the  aolenuiity  and  rigour  of  the 
laws. 

Buonaparte  replied,  with  militanr  indiffer- 
ence, that  he  had  been  in  no  real  danger. 
"  The  contemptible  wretches,"  he  said,  in 
aomethiag  like  a  renewal  of  his  K^yptian 
Yein,  "  had  no  power  to  commit  the  crime 
they  meditated.  Besides  the  sssiitnnco  of. 
the  whole  audience,!  had  with  me  a  piquet 
of  my  brave  cuard,  from  whom  the  wretch- 
•s  could  net  have  borne  a  look."  So  end- 
ed this  singular  discourse ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  neither  were  the  circemstan- 
oes  of  the  plot  made  public,  nor  the  con- 
■piratots  punished,  till  the  more  memorable 
attempt  on  Napoleon's  life  by  the  Royalists. 

The  Royalists,  as  a  party,  had  far  more 
interest  with  Buonaparte  than  the  Demo- 
crats. The  former  approved  of  the  princi- 
ples and  form  of  his  government, — it  was 
only  necessary  for  their  converalon,  that 
they  should  learn  to  eadnre  his  person  3 
whereas  the  Jscobins  being  equal  I  v  arerse 
to  the  ofllce  to  which  be  aspirecf,  to  his 
power,  and  to  himself,  there  were  no  hopes 
of  their  beinff  brought  to  tolerate  either  the 
monarch  or  ran  man.  Of  the  latter,  there- 
fore,  Napoleon  entertained  e<)oal  dislike 
and  distrust;  while,  from  obvious  causes, 
his  feelings  towards  the  former  were  in 
some  measure  friendly. 

The  Royalists,  too,  for  some  time  enters 
tatned  a  good  opinion  of  Buonaparte,  and 
conceived  that  he  intended,  in  his  own 
time  and  his  own  way,  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  exiled  royal  family.  The  enthusiastic 
of  the  party  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  that 
the  throne  of  France  should  be  again  erect- 
ed, and  that  any  one  but  a  Bourbon  should 
dve  to  ascend  it.  It  seemed  to  them  im- 
possible that  the  monarchy  should  revive 
without  the  restoration  oT  the  legitimate 
monareh,  and  they  could  not  believe  that  a 
Coraiean  soldier  of  fortune  would  meditate 
aft  usurpation,  or  that  Prance  would  be  for 
a-  moment  tolenmt  of  his  pretensions.    The 


word  liber^r  had,  indeed,  misled  the  people 
of  France  for  a  time,  but,  that  illusion  be- 
ing dissipated,  their  natural  love  to  the  roy- 
al race  would  return  like  a  reviving  spring, 
and  again  run  in  its  old  channel. 

So  eeneral  was  the  belief  among  this 
class,  uist  Buonaparte  meditated  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  that  several  agent*- 
of  the  family  made  their  way  so  far  as  to 
sound  his  own  mind  upon  the  subject. 
Louis  himself,  afterwards  XVIII.,  address- 
ed to  the  First  Consul  a  letter  of  the  fol- 
lowing tenor :~"  Yon  cannot  achieve  the 
happiness  of  France  without  my  restora- 
tion, any  more  than  I  can  ascend  the  throne 
which  IS  my  riffht,  without  jrour  co-opera- 
tion.   Hasten  Uifl 


len  to  complete  the  1 
work,  which  none  but  you  can  accomplish^ 
and  name  the  rewards  which  you  claim  for 
your  friends." 

Buonaparte  answered  the  letter  with  cold 
civility.  He  esteemed  the  person,  he  sa*d, 
and  pitied  the  misfortunes,  of  his  Royal 
Highness  th^  Compte  de  Provence,  and 
should  be  glad  to  assist  hhn^  did  an  oppor- 
tunity permit.  But  as  his  Royal  Hignnesn 
could  not  be  restored  to  France,  save  at 
the  expense  of  an  hundred  thousand  lives, 
it  was  an  enter|»rise  in  which  he,  Buona- 
parte, must  decline  to  aid  him. 

A  less  direct,  and  more  artful  course,  is 
said  to  have  been  attempted,  by  the  mission 
of  the  Duehesse  de  uuiche,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  pleasing  women  of  the 
time,  who,  obtaining  permission  to  come 
to  Paris  under  pretext  of  her  private  affairs, 
was  introdaced  st  the  TutUeries,  and  de» 
lighted  Josephine  with  tfie  elegance  of  her 
manners.  Napoleon  did  not  escape  the  fasci- 
nation, but  the  instant  she  touched  on  the 
subject  of  politics,  the  interesting  Duehesse 
received  sn  order  to  quit  Paris. 

As  soon  as  the  Royalists  discovered,  by 
the  failure  of  these  and  similar  applications, 
as  well  as  by  the  gradual  tendency  of  Buon- 
aparte's measnres,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  was  the  thing  farthest  fh>m  his 
purpose,  their  disappointment  exasperated 
them  S|v«inst  the  audacious  individual, 
whose  single  person  seemed  now  the  only 
obstacle  to  thyat  event.  Monsrchical  pow- 
er was  restored,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in 
form :  was  it  to  be  endured,  the  more  seal-^ 
oua  followers  of  the  Bouibotis  demanded 
of  each  other,  that  it  should  become  the ' 
prize  of  a  military  usurper  T  This  party,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Jacobins;^  contained 
doubtless  manv  adherents,  whom  the  en« 
thusiasm  of  their  political  principles  dis- 
posed to  serve  thei^  cause,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  crimes.  The  sentiments  of 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family  upon  such  a 
subject,  wore  becoming  their  high  rank.* 
They  were  resolved  to  combat  Buonaparte's 
pretensions  with  open  force,  such  as  befit- 
ted their  pretensions  ss  hesd  of  the  chival- 
ry of  France,  but  to  leave  to  Jacobins  the 


»  TiM  opiaions  of  ths  rosral  fkmily  wm  sohlj 

iprsMOd,  in  a  hittsr  written  by  ths  Prinoe  oTCou- 

lid  to  tlw  Crnnptfl  de*Artoit,  at  s  latsr  period,  SMth 

January  1802,  which  will  bo  her»afler  quoted  at 

laagth. 
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■ehemM  or  ftrirato  MMtttmllon.  8hU 
there  must  have  been  many,  among  thoae 
cliaracteni  which  are  foand  duria^the  mis- 
•riea  and  chmea  of  civil  war,  who  conceiv- 
ed that  the  aaMsstiiaUon  oi  the  Chief  Con- 
•al  would  be  received  aa  good  service  when 
accbmplished,  althoagh  it  might  not  be  au- 
thoriaed  beforehand.  Nay,  there  mav  have 
been  partisans  sealoos  enough  to  take  the 
crime  and  punishment  on  themselves,  with- 
out looking  farther  than  the  advantage 
which  their  party  woald  receive  by  the  ac- 
tion. 

A  horrible  invention,  first  hatched,  it  is 
eaidy  by  the  Jacobins,*  was  adopted  by  cer- 
tain Royalists  of  a  low  description,  remark- 
able as  actors  in  the  warn  of  the  Chouans, 
of  whom  the  leaders  were  named  Ciirbon 
andJSt  Regent  It  was  a  machine  consist- 
ing of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  placed  on  a 
cart  to  which  it  was  strongly  secured,  and 
charffed  with  grape-shot  so  disposed  around 
the  brrrel,  ss  to  be  dispersed  in  every 
direction  by  the  exploaion.  The  fire  was 
to  be  communicated  by  a  slow  match.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators,  un- 
deterred oy  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
which  such  a  discharge  most  oceaaion,  to 
place  the  machine  in  the  street  through 
which  the  First  Consol  was  to  go  to  the 
Opera,  having  contrived  that  it  should  ex- 
plode, eiactly  aa  hie  carriage  should  pass 
the  apet)  and,  strange  lo  say,  this  straU- 
gem,  which  seemed  sa  uncertain  as  it  was 
alrocioos,  waa  within  an  hair'a-breadth  of 


On  the  evening  of  the  lOth  October  1800, 
Buonaparte  has  infonsed  us,  that  though 
he  himself  felt  a  strong  desire  to  remsin  at 
home,  his  wife  and  one  or  two  intimate 
friendi  insisted  that  he  should  go  to  the 
Opera.  He  waa  slumbering  under  a  oano- 
fj  when  they  awaked  him.  One  brought 
ais  hat,  another  his  sword.  He  wss  in  a 
manner  forced  into  his  carriage,  where  he 
again  slumbered,  and  was  dreaming  of  the 
dinger  which  he  had  escsped  in  an  attempt 
the  river  Tagliamento  aome  years 
On  a  snd<fen  he  awaked  amidst 


»pass1 
efoie. 


The  cart  bearing  the  engine,  which  waa 
placed  in  the  street  St.  Niciuse,  intercepted 
the  progress  of  the  Chief  Consul's  coach, 


which  passed  it  with  some  diflieulty.  St. 
Re^nt  hsd  fired  the  match  at  the  appoint- 
ed instant ;  but  the  eoachman,  who  chsnc- 
•d  to  be  somewhat  intoxicated,  driving  un- 


•  It  is  Mid,  in  iha  Momoirs  of  Fonch^,  that  the- 
infetiu  BMchiiM  wss  ths  iovsQtion  oririnally  of  a 
iwohit  Bsmod  Chevalior,  awiatsd  by  Vsyoer,  one 
ef  Um  warn  party  )  that  thoy  svsn  aisdo  an  ezperi- 
BMotsf  lis  nowor,  byesploding  an  •sginoor  ths 
kind  hehiad  the  Conrent  de  la  Salpetnerp}  that 
thu  eiteumttanee  drew  oo  them  the  attention  of 
the  police,  and  that  they  were  arreeted.  It  dooe 
not  appear  by  what  meant  the  Xoyalbta  became 
privy  to  the  lawibin  plot,  nor  it  the  tlorv  in  all  iu 
paru  very  probable )  yet  itwooUsaemttmnat  be 
nartlv  trae,  tfaiee  the  suempt  by  meaoa  of  the  ia- 
ftfnaJ  nMahioe  waa  ai  ftnteharied  upoa  the  Jaco- 
Uos,  in  eonaeqoMiee  ef  CbeTaIier*t  being  known 
to  have  had  aome  aeheme  in  aglutloa,  to  be  exe- 
anted  by  similar  meaae,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vlMiiyssf. 


usually  fast,  the  carriage  had  passed  the 
machine  two  seconds  before  the  explosion 
took  place :  and  that  almost  imperceptible 
fraction  of  time  wss  enough  to  save  the 
life  which  waa  aimed  at.  The  explosion 
was  terrible.  Two  or  three  houses  were 
greatly  damaged-->-twenty  peraons  killed, 
and  about  fi(l)L-three  wounded ;  among  the 
latter  waa  the  incendiary  St.  Resent.  The 
report  waa  heard  several  leagnea Trom  Paris. 
Buonaparte  instantly  exclaimed  to  Lannea 
and  Besaieres,  who  were  in  the  carriage, 
"We  are  blown  up!''  The  attendants 
would  have  stopped  the  coach,  but  with 
more  presence  of  mind  he  commanded 
them  to  drive  on,  and  arrived  in  saf<9tv  at 
the  Opera;  hie  coachmsn  duriuff-the  wnole 
time  never  discovering  what  had  happened, 
but  conceivinj;  the  Consul  had  only  receiv* 
ed  a  salute  ofartillery. 

A  public  ofiicer,  escaped  from  such  a 
pern,  became  an  object  of  yet  deeper  in- 
terest than  formerly  to  the  citiaens  id  gen- 
eral: and  the  reception  of  the  Conaol  at 
the  Opera,  and  elsewhere,  was  more  entho- 
aiastic  than  ever.  Relief  was  oaientatioua- 
Iv  diatribuied  amongst  the  wounded,  and 
the  relativea  of  the  slain  j  and  every  one, 
ahocked  with  the  wild  atrocity  of  auch  a 
reckleas  plot,  became,  while  they  execrated 
the  perpetrators,  attached  in  proportion  to 
the  ob|ect  of  their  cmelty.  A  disappointed 
conspiracy  alwaya  adds  strength  to'  the 
government  againat  which  it  is  directed } 
and  Buonaparte  did  not  fail  to  push  this  ad* 
vantage  to  the  uttermost. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  infernal  ma* 
^ine  (for  ao  it  waa  not  unappropriately 
termed)  hsd  in  fact  been  managed  by  the 
hands  of  Rovalists,  the  first  suspicion  fbll 
on  the  Repuolieana ;  and  Buonaparte  took 
the  opportunity,  before  the  public  were  nn* 
deceived  on  the  subject,  of  dealing  that 
party  a  blow,  from  the  efieota  of  which  thcj 


his  reign.    An  arbn 


did  not  recover  during  I 
trarv  decree  of  the  Sei 
readily  obtained,  for  the  tranaportaticm  be* 
yond  seas  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  the  chieft  of  the  broken  faction  of  tb« 
Jaoobina,  among  whom  were  aeveml  names 
which  belonged  to  the  oelebrmted  Reicn  of 
Terror,  and  had  figured  in  the  roUa  of  the 
National  Conventioo.  These  men  weM 
so  generally  hated,  as  connected  with  thtt 
atrocious  scenes  daring  the  reisn  of  Robes- 
pierre, that  the  nnpopularitjr  or  their  char* 
acters  escnsed  the  irregulsrity  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  againat  them,  and  their  fate  was 
viewed  with  complacency  by  many,  and 
with  indifference  by  all.  la  the  end.  the 
First  Consul  became  so  persuaded  or  the 
political  insignificance  of  these  relics  of 
Jacobiniam,  (who,  ialact,  were  aa  hannlean 
sa  the  flragmenta  of  a  bomb-ebeU  after  ita 
exploaion,)  th^t  the  decree  of  deportatioa 
waa  never  enforeed  aatinat  them ;  and  Fe- 
lix Lepelletiec,  Chaidieu,  Talot,  and  their 
eompaniens,  wem  allowed  to  live  obaoosa* 
ly  in  France,  watched  eloaely  by  the  po- 
lice, and  under  the  eondttion  that  thaf 
should  not  venture  to  spproech  Paris. 

The  actual  oonspiratoie  were  praeeeded 
against  with  aeverity.    Chevalier  and  Vej* 
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ft,  Jacobfafl,  Mid  to  hxre  conatnicted  tho 
original  model  of  the  infernal  machino, 
were  tried  before  a  military  commission, 
condemned  to  be  shot,  and  suffered  death 
tecordini^T. 

Arena,  Ceraschi,  Ve  Bnin,  and  Demer- 
▼iUe,  were  tried  before  the  ordinary  court 
of  criminal  judicature,  and  condemned  by 
the  Toice  of  a  jury ;  although  there  was 
little  efidence  against  them,  save  that 
of  their  accomplice  Harel,  by  whom  they 
had  been  betrayed.  They,  also  were  exe- 
cuted. 

At  a  later  period,  Carbon  and  St.  Regent, 
Royalists,  the  agents  in  the  actual  attempt 
of  lOth  (>ctober,  were  also  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  put  to  death.  Some  persona  tried  for 
the  same  offence  were.ac<|uitted  ;  sod  jus- 
tice seems  Urhave  been  distributed  with  an 
impartiality  unusual  in  France  since  the 
Revolution. 

But  Buonaparte  did  not  design  tbaC^he 
consequences  of  thepe  plots  should  end 
with  the  deaths  of  the  wretches  engaged  in 
them.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
neglected  to  advance  nis  principal  object, 
which  was  the  erection  or  France  into  a 
despotic  kingdom,  and  the  possessing  him- 
•en  of  uncontrolled  power  over  the  lives, 
propertiee,  thoughts,  and  opinions,  of  those 
who  were  born  his  fellow-subjects,  and  of 
whom  the  very  meanest  but  lately  boaated 
kimself  his  equal.  He  has  himself  ex- 
pressed his  purpose  respectinff  the  Consti- 
Intion  of  the  year  Eight,  or  Consular  Gov- 
ernment, in  words  dictated  to  General 
Gonrgtud. 

"llie  ideae  of  Napoleon  were  fixed ;  but 
the  aid  of  time  end  events  were  necessary 
for  their  realisation.  The  orsanixation  of 
Che  Consulate  had  presented  nothing  in 
contradiction  to  them ;  it  taught  unanimity, 
end  that  was  the  first  step.  This  point 
0yned,  Napoleon  vras  quite  indifferent  as 
to  the  form  and  denominations  of  the  sev- 
eral constituted  bodies.  He  was  a  stranger 
to  the  Revolution.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Will  of  these  men,  who  had  (bllowed  it 
through  all  its  phases,  should  prevail  in 
questions  as  diflioult  as  they  were  abstract. 
The  wisest  plan  was  to  go  on  from  day  to 
day— by  the  polar  star  by  which  Napoleon 
meant  to  guide  the  Revolution  to  the  haven 
lie  desired." 

If  there  is  anything  obscure  in  this  pas- 
sage, it  received  but  too  luminous  a  com- 
mentary from  the  coone  of  Buonaparte's 
ictions  $  all  of  which  tend  to  show  tnat  he 
embraced  Ae  Consular  government  as  a 
mere  temporary  arrangement,  calculated  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  French  nation  for 
his  ulterior  views  of  ambition,  as  young 
•olts  are  ridden  with  a  light  bridle  until  they 
ere  taught  by  degrees  to  endure  the  curb 
and  bit,  or  as  water-fowl  taken  in  a  decoy 
era  first  introduced  within  e  wider  circuit 
of  nets,  in  order  to  their  being  gradually 
brought  within  that  strict  enclosure  where 
Ihej  are  made  afaeolnte  prisoners.  He  tells 
as  in  plain  terms,  he  let  the  revolutionary 
•ages  take  their  own  way  in  arranging  the 
constitution  {  determined,  without  regard- 
iof  the  nilee  they  laid  down  on  the  chart,  i 


to  steer  his  coarse  by  one  fixed  point  lo  oaf 
desired  haven.  That  polar  star  waa  his  own 
selfish  interest — ^that  haven  w&  despotic 

Cower.  What  he  considered  as  most  for 
is  own  interest,  he  was  determined  to 
consider  as  the  government  most  suited  for 
France  also.  Periiaps  he  may  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  be  was  actually  serving 
his  country  as  well  as  himself  ^  and,  indeed, 
jusUv  considered,  he  was  in  buih  instances 
equulv  grievously  mistaken. 

Willi  the  views  which  he  entertained, 
the  Chief  Consul  regarded  the  comtpiracies 
against  his  life  as  afiording  a  pretext  for  ex- 
tending his  power  loo  favourable  to  be  neg* 
lected.  These  repeated  attacks  on  the 
Head  of  the  state  made  it  desirable  that 
some  mode  should  be  introduced  of  trying 
«uch  offences,  briefer  and  more  arbitrary 
than  the  slow  forms  required  by  ordinary 
jurisprudence.  The  prompt  and  speedy 
justice  to  be  expected  from  a  tribunal  freed 
from  the  ordinary  restraint  of  formalitiee 
and  juries,  was  suted  to  be  more  necessary 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  public  roads, 
infested  by  bands  called  Cbauffeura,  who 
stopped  the  public  carriages,  intercepted 
the  communications  of  commerce,  and  b^* 
came  so  formidable,  that  no  public  coach 
was  permitted  to  leave  Paris  without  a  mil- 
itaiy  guard  of  at  least  four  soldiers  on  the 
roof.  This  was  used  as  a  strong  additional 
reason  for  constituting  a  apecial  Court  of 
Judicature. 

Buonaparte  could  be  at  no  loss  for  mod- 
els of  such  an  institution.  As  hero  of  the 
Revolution,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  whole 
srsenal  of  revolutionary  weapons  forged  in 
the  name  of  Liberty,  to  oppress  the  dear- 
est rights  of  humanity.  He  had  but  to  ae- 
lect  that  which  best  suited  him,  and  to 
mould  it  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  The 
country  which  had  so  long  endured  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  waa  not  likely  td 
wince  under  anv  less  stern  judicatuie. 

The  Court  which  government  now  pro- 
posed to  establish,  was  to  consist  of  eight 
members  thus  qualified.  I.  The  president 
and  two  judges  of  the  ordinary  criminal 
tribunal.  S.  Three  military  men,  bearing 
at  least  the  raok  of  captain.  S.  Two  citi^ 
sens,  to  be  suggested  oy  government,  who 
should  be  selected  from  such  as  were  by 
the  constitution  qualified  to  act  as  judges. 
Thus  five  out  of  eight  judges  were  oirectly 
named  by  the  government  for  the  occasion. 
The  Coart  was  to  decide  without  jury,  with- 
out appeal,  and  wiUiont  reviaion  of  any  kind. 
As  a  boon  to  the  accused,  the  Court  were 
to  have  at  least  six  members  present,  and 
there  was  to  be  no  casting  vote  i  so  that 
the  partv  would  have  his  acquittai,  unlesa 
six  members  out  of  eight,  or  four  membera 
out  of  six,  should  unite  in  6nding  him  gtfil 
ty  I  whereas  in  other  courts,  a  bare  ma- 
jority is  suificient  for  condemnation. 

With  thispoor  boon  to  public  opinion, 
the  n»ecial  Cfommission  Court  was  to  be  Uie 
jurisdiction  before  whom  armed  insaraenta. 
conspirators,  and  in  general  men  guilty  or 
crimes  against  the  social  compact,  were  to 
undergo  their  trial. 
The  Counsellor  of  Sute,  Fortalit^  laid 
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tbii  plan  before  the  Legitlatire  Bod^r,  by 
whom  it  WM,  according  to  cooititittionu 
form,  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Tribunate.  It  wai  in  thia  body,  the  only 
existing  branch  of  the  constitution  where 
was  preserved  some  shadow  of  popular 
forms  and  of  free  debate,  that  those  who 
continued  to  entertain  free  sentiments 
could  have  any  opportunity  of  expreasing 
them.  Benjamin  Conatant,  Dannon,  Che- 
nier.  and  otr.ers,  the  gleanings  as  it  were  of 
the  liberal  party,  ma^e  an  honourable  but 
unaTailittg  defence  affainst  this  invasion  of 
the  constitution,  studying  at  the  same  time 
to  express  their  opposition  in  language  and 
by  arguments  least  likely  to  give  offence  to 
die  government.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Tribunate,  which  was  the  frail  but  sole  re- 
maining barrier  of  liberty,  the  project  had 
nearly  made  shipwreck,  ind  was  only  pass- 
ed by  a  small  majoritjr  of  forty-nine  over 
forty-one.  In  the  Legialative  Body  there 
was  also  a  strong  minority.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  friends  of  liberty,  however  deprived 
of  direct  popular  representation,  and  of  all 
the  means  of  influencing  pnbKc  opinion, 
were  yet  determined  to  maintain  an  oppo- 
■ition  to  the  First  Consul,  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  England. 

Another  law,  passed  at  this  time,  must 
have  had  a  cooUn||[  effect  on  the  xeal  of 
■ome  of  these  patriots.  It  was  announced 
that  there  were  a  aet  of  persons,  who  were 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  public  enemies 
than  as  criminals,  and  who  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against  rather  by  anticipating  and  de- 
feating their  schemes  than  by  punishing 
their  offences.  These  consisted  of  Repufah 
Ucans,  Roydtsts,  or  an^r  others  entertaining, 
or  aupposed  to  entertain,  opiniona  inimical 
to  the  present  state  of  afiairs  ;  and  the  law 
now  passed  entitled  Uie  government  to  treat 
them  as  suspected  persons,  and  as  auch,  to 
banish  them  from  Paris  or  from  France. 
Thus  was  the  Chief  Consul  invested  with 
fViIl  power  over  the  personal  liberty  of  eve- 
ry person  whom  he  chose  to  consider  as  the 
enemy  of  his  governm'^nt. 

Buonaparte  was  enabled  to  avail  himself 
to  the  uttermost  of  the  powers  which  he 
had  thus  extracted  from  toe  Constitutiooal 
Bodies,  by  the  fri^tful  agency  of  the  po- 
lice. This  institution  may,  even  in  its  mild- 
est form,  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil } 
fbr  although,  while  great  citiea  continue  to 
afford  obscure  retreats  for  vice  and  crime 
of  every  description,  there  must  be  men, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  discover  and  bring 
criminals  to  justice,  as  while  there  are  ver- 
min in  the  animal  world,  there  must  be 
kites  and  carrion-crows  to  diminish  their 
number ;  yet,  as  the  excellence  of  these 
guardians  of  the  public  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  their  familiarity  with  the  arts, 
haunts,  and  practicea  of  culprits,  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  feel  the  same  horror  for 
erimes,  or  criminaU;  which  is  common  to 
other  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  a 
eympathy  with  them  of  the  same  kind 
which  hunters  eotertein  for  the  same  whioh 
it  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  Besides,  as 
Bmch  of  their  business  is  carried  on  by  the 
medivm  of  apiee,  t^ey  mosl  be  able  to  per- 


sonate the  manners  and  opinions  of  those 
whom  they  detect ;  and  are  freouently  in- 
duced, by  their  own  interest,  to  direct,  en^ 
courage,  nay,  suggest  crimes,  that  the/ 
may  obtain  the  reward  due  for  convictioa 
of  the  offenders. 

Applied  to  state  offences,  Ibe  agjney  of 
such  persons,  though  sometimes  unavoida- 
ble, ia  ^et  more  fri^tfuUy  dangerous.  Mor- 
al delin<]uencies  can  be  hartfiy  with  any 
probability  attributed  to  worthy  or  innocent 
persons }  but  there  is  no  character  so  pure, 
that  he  who  bears  it  may  not  be  supposej 
capable  of  entertaining  false  and  exagserat- 
ed  opinions  in  politics,  and,  as  such,  be- 
come the  victim  of  treachery  and  delation. 
In  France,  a  prey  to  so  m\nv  factions,  the 
power  of  the  police  had  oecome  over- 
whelming; indeed  the  very  existence  of 
the  government  seemed  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  their  in- 
telligence J  and  for  this  purpose  their  num- 
bers haul  been  enlarged,  and  their  discipline 
perfected,  under  the  administration  of  the 
sancious  and  crafty  Fooch^.  This  remark- 
able person  had  been  an  outrageous  Jaco- 
bin, and  dipped  deep  in  the  horrors  of 
the  revolutionary  government — an  adherent 
of  Barras,  and  a  partaker  in  the  venality 
and  peculation  which  characterized  that  pe- 
riod. He  was,  therefore,  totally  without 
principle  $  but  hie  nature  was  not  of  that 
last  degree  of  depravity,  which  delights  in 
■evil  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  good  sense 
told  him,  that  an  unnecessary  crime  was  a 

Klitical  blunder.  The  lenity  with  which 
exercised  his  terrible  office,  when  left  in 
any  degree  to  his  own  discretion,  while  it 
never  prevented  his  implicit  execution  of 
Buonaparte's  commands,  made  the  abomi- 
nable system  over  which  he  presided  tch 
certain  extent  endurable ;  and  thus  even 
his  good  qualities,  while  they  relieved  In- 
dividual suffering,  were  of  disservice  to  hie 
country,  by  reconciling  her  to  bondage. 

The  hauU  polict,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
French,  meaning  that  depaUment  which 
applies  to  politics  and  state  affairs,  had  been 
unaccountablv  neglected  by  the  minister* 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  much  disorganixed 
by  the  conaequences  of  the  Revolution.— 
The  demagogues  of  the  Convention  had 
little  need  of  a  regular  system  of  the  kind. 
£very  affiliated  club  of  Jacobins  supplied 
them  with  spiea,  and  with  instruments  of 
their  pleasure.  The  Directory  stood  in  e 
different  situstion.  Tjiey  had  no  general 
party  of  their  own,  and  maintained  their  au- 
thority, by  balancing  the  Moderates  and 
DemocraU  against  each  other.  They, 
therefore,  were  more  dependent  upon  the 
police  than  their.prodecessors,  and  they  in- 
trusted Fouchi  with  the  superintendence. 
It  was  then  that,  destroying,  or  rather  su* 
persedinff,  the  separate  offices  where  the 
agents  of  the  poHce  pretended  to  a  certain 
independence  of  acting,  he  brought  the 
whole  system  to  concentrate  within  his  own 
cabinet.  By  combining  the  reports  of  liis- 
agents,  and  of  the  various  individuals  wi^ 
wnom  under  various  pretexts  he  maintain- 
ed correspondence,  the  Minister  of  Police 
arrived  «t  to  accurate  a  luiowledge  of  tbt 
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parpoce,  dUpotition,  ■dborenti,  and  tooI« 
of  the  dilferent  partit*  in  Frande,  that  he 
eoald  anticipate  their  mode  of  acting  apon 
«11  occasiona  tliat  were  likely  to  occur, 
know  what  meaaurea  were  likely  to  be  pro- 
poaed.  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be  aup- 
ported  ;  and  when  any  particalar  accident 
took  place,  waa  able,  from  hia  previoos 
general  information,  to  aaaign  it  to  the  real 
CAOae,  and  the  true  actura. 

An  unlimited  avatem  of  eeptal,  and  that 
stretching  through  aociety  in  all  iti  ramifi- 
cationa,  waa  neceaaary  to  the  perfection  of 
thiaayatem,  which  had  not  arrived  to  itant- 
moat  height,  till  Napoleon  aacended  the 
throne.  Still,  before  hia  rel^,  it  exiated 
lU  throngh  (ranee,  controlling  the  moat 
conCiential  expreaaiona  of  opinion  od  pub- 
lic affaira,  and  like  aome  mephitic  Tapoiir, 
■tilling  tho  breath  though  it  waa  inviaible 
to  the  eye,  and,  by  ita  myaterioua  terrora, 
putting  a  atop  to  all  diacosaion  of  public 
meaaorea,  which  waa  not  in  the  tone  of 
iiikplicit  approbation. 

^  The  expenae  of  maintaining  thia  eatab- 
liahment  waa  immense;  for  tooch^  com- 
prehended  amongst  hia  apiea  and  inform- 
•ta  peraons,  whom  no  ordinary  gratuity 
would  have  moved  to  act  anch  a  part.  But 
thii  expenae  waa  proTided  for  b^  the  large 
•ama  which  the  Miniater  of  Police  receiv- 
ed for  the  toleration  yielded  to  brotbela, 
flimbling*houaea,  and  other  placea.of  prof- 
ligacy, to  whom  he  granted  licenaea,  in 
conaideration  of  their  obaerrinff  eertain 
regalationa.  Hia  a^tem  of  eapiu  waa  also 
ttxtended,  by  the  information  which  waa 
csollected  in  tbeae  haunta  tif  debauchery ; 
and  thua  the  rlcea  of  the  capital  were  made 
to  support  the  meana  by  which  it  waa  aub- 
J4cted  to  a  deapotic  government.  Hia  au- 
to-biography containa  a  boast,  that  the  pri- 
vate aecretary  of  the  Chief  Conaul  waa  hia 
Knaioner,  and  that  tho  laviah  profuaion  of 
■epbine  made  even  her  willing  to  ex- 
ebange  intelligence  concerning  the  Chief 
ConaaPa  views  and  plana.  Thus  waa  Foo- 
eh^  not  only  a  apy  upon  the  people  in  be- 
half of  Buonaparte,  but  a  apy  alao  on  Buo- 
Buarte  himaelf. 

Indeed,  the  power  of  the  director  of  thia 
terrible  enginery  waa  so  great,  aa  to  excite 
the  auapicion  of  Napoleon,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  counter-balance  it  by  dividing  the  de- 
partment of  police  into  n>ur  diatinct  offi- 
oea.  There  were  eaUbliabed,  lat,  The 
militaiy  police  of  the  palace,  over  which 
Duroo,  the  grand  master  of  the  houaehoM, 

Sreaided.  zd,  The  police  maintained  by 
be  inspector  of  the  gena-d'armea.  8a, 
That  exercised  over  the  city  of  Paria  by  the 
Prefect  4th.  The  general  police,  which 
attU  remained  under  the  control  of  Fonch6. 
Tbea,  the  First  Consul  received  every  day 
four  reports  of  police,  and  eateemed  him- 
aelf secure  of  learning,  through  aome  one 
of  them,  information  which  the  others 
aiffht  have  ao  intereat  in  concealing. 

The  agenta  of  theae  different  bodiea  were 
fteqnently  unknown  to  each  other ;  and  it 
often  happened,  that  when,  in  the  exerciae 
of  their  office,  they  were  about  to  arrest 
some  indWtdual  who  bad  incurrrd  auapj. 


cien,  they  foniid  bin  protected  agaioal 
them,  toy  hia  connesion  with  other  bureaux 
of  police.  The  syatem  waa,  therefore,  as 
complicated  aa  it  waa  oppreaaive  and  un- 
juat ;  but  we  ahaJ  have  such  frequent  op- 
portanity  to  refer  to  the  anbjeet,  that  we 
need  here  only  repeat,  that,  with  reference 
to  hia  real  interest,  it  waa  unfortunate  for 
Buonaparte  that  he  found  at  hia  disposal  ao 
ready  a  weapon  of  despotism  aa  the  organ- 
ized police,  wielded  by  a  liacd  ao  experi- 
enced as  that  of  Fouche. 

It  waa  the  duty  of  the  police  to  watch 
the  progreaa  of  public  opinion,  whether  it 
waa  expreaaed  in  generai  aociehr,  and  con- 
fidential communication,  orby  the  medium 
of  Uie  preaa.  Buonaparte  entertained  a  fe- 
verish apprehenaion  of  the  effects  of  litera- 
ture on  tne  general  mind,  and  in  doing  ao 
acknowledged  the  weak  pointa  in  bis  gov- 
ernment. The  public  journals  were  under 
the  daily  and  conatant  superintendence  of 
the  police,  and  their  editora  were  summon- 
ed before  Feuch^  when  anything  waa  in* 
sorted  which  could  be  oonsiderM  aa  dis- 
respectful to  his  authority.  Threats  and 
promises  were  liberally  employed  on  aock 
occasions,  and  such  jonrnaliata  aa  proved 
refractory,  were  aoon  made  to  feel  that  the 
former  were  no  vain  menaces.  The  aup- 
presaion  of  the  offensive  newapaper  was 
oflen  accompanied  by  the  banishment  or 
imprisonment  of  the  editor.  The  same 
measure  was  dealt  to  antHors,  booksellers, 
and  publishers,  respecting  whom  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Buonaparte  amounted  to  a  speoiee 
of  disease. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that  an  absolute 
government  should  be  disposed  to  usurp 
Uie  total  management  of  tne  daily  presa, 
and  such  other  bnmches  of  literature  aa  are 
immediately  connected  with  politics  ;  but 
the  interference  of  Baoneparto's  police 
went  much  farther,  and  frequently  required 
from  those  authora  who  wrote  only  on  gener* 
al  topics,  some  express  recognisance  of  hie 
authority.  The  ancient  Chriatians  would 
not  attend  the  theatre,  becauae  it  was  ne- 
c'essary  that,  previoua  to  enioyiag  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scene,  thev  should  sacrifice  some 
graina  of  incense  to  tne  falae  deity,  aappos- 
ed  to  preside  over  the  place.  In  like  man* 
ner,  men  of  generous  minds  in  France  were 
oflen  obliged  to  aoppreaa  worka  on  aubjecta 
the  most  alien  to  politics,  because  they 
covld  noteaaily  obtain  a  road  to  the  pnblie 
unless  tbey  consented  to  recognise  the  right 
of  the  individual,  who  had  uaan>ed  the  an* 
preme  authority,  and  extingaiahed  the  lib- 
erties of  hia  country.  The  oircumatancee 
which  aubjected  Madame  de  Stael  to  a  long 
persecution  bv  the  police  of  Buonaparte, 
may  be  ouoted  aa  oriffinatiog  in  this  busv 
desire,  or  connecting  his  government  witL 
the  publications  of  all  peraons  of  genius. 

We  have  been  alread^jr  led  to  notice,  that 
there  existed  no  cordiality  betwixt  Buona- 
parte and  the  gifted  daughter  of  Necker. 
Their  characters  were  far  from  suited  to 
each  other.  She  bad  manifestly  rsgaided 
the  First  Consul  ss  a  subject  or  close  and 
carious  observation,  and  Buonaparte  loved 
not  that  any  one  should  make  him  the  sab* 
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Ject  of  minute  «cmt:ny.  "  Mtdame  de  Stael 
was  the  centre  also  of  a  distkigvished  circle 
of  iociety  in  France,  eoYeral  of  whom  were 
engnced  Co  support  the  cause  of  Hber^  y 
and  tne  resolution  of  a  few  members  of  Iw 
Tribunate,  to  make  some  efforts  to  check 
the  advance  of  Buonapsrte  to  arbitrary  oow- 
er,  was  supposed  to  be  taken  in  her  saloon,, 
and  under  lier  encouragement.  For  this 
she  was  only  banished  from  Paris.  But 
when  she  was  about  to  publish  her  excel- 
lent and  spirited  book  on  German  manners 
and  literature,  in  which,  unhappily,  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  French  nation,  or 
its  supreme  chief,  Madame  de  Stael's  work 
w^as  seised  by  the  police,  and  she  was  fa- 
Toured  with  a  line  rrom  Foueh6^  acquaint- 
ing her  that  the  air  of  France  did  not  suit 
her  healthy  aod  inviting  her  to  leave  it  with 
all  convenient  speed.  While  in  exile  from 
Paris,  which  she  accounted  her  country, 
the  worthy  Prefect  of  Geneva  suggested  a 
mode  by  which  she  might  regain  fkvour.  An 
ode  on  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  was 
recommended  as  the  means  of  conciliation. 
Madame  de  Stael  answered,  she  should 
limit  herself  to  wishing  him  a  ^ood  nurse ; 
and  became  exposed  to  new  rigours,  even 
extending  to  the  friends  who  ventured  to 
visit  her  in  her  exile.  So  general  was  the 
French  influenf  e  all  over  Europe,  that,  to 
shelter  herself  from  the  persecutions  by 
ynhich  she  was  everjrwhere  followed,  she 
was  at  length  obliged  to  escap«  to  England, 
by  the  remote  way  of  Russia.  Chenier, 
author  of  the  Hymn  of  the  Morteilloise. 
though  formerly  the  panef^rist  of  General 
Buonaparte,  became,  with  other  literary 
persons  who  did  not  bend  low  enough  to 
nis  new  dignity,  cbiects  of  persecution  to 
the  First  Consul.  The  childish  pertinacity 
with  which  Nspoleon  followed  up  such  un- 
reasonable piques,  belongs  Indeed,  chiefly, 
to  the  history  of  the  Emperor,  but  it  show- 
ed its  blossoms  earlier.  The  power  of  in- 
dulging such  petty  passions,  goes,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  foster  and  encourage  their  prog- 
ress ;  and  in  the  case  of  Buonaparte,  this 
power,  great  in  itself,  was  increased  by 
the  dangerous  facilities  which  the  police 
offered,  for  gratifying  the  spleen,  or  the 
revenge,  of  the  olfenoed  soverein. 

Another  support,  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  grounded  on  the  most  opposite  princi- 
ples, was  affofded  to  the  rising  power  of 
Napoleon,  through  the  re-estaUishment  of 
religion  in  France,  by  his  treaty  vrith  the 
Pope,  called  the  Concordat  Two  great 
steps  had  been  taken  towards  this  important 
point,  by  the  edict  opening  the  churches, 
and  renewing  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion,  anq  by  the  restoration  of  the  Pope 
to  his  tempbru  dominions,  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  The  further  objects  to  be 
attained  were  the  sanction  of  the  First  Con- 
sal's  government  by  the  Pontiff  on  the  one 
hand,  and.  on  the  other,  the  re-estoblish- 
roent  of  the  rights  of  the  church  in  Frooce, 
•o  for  OS  should  be  found  consistent  with 
the  new  order  of  things. 

This  important  treaty  was  managed  by 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  who,  with  three  col-, 
leagues,  held  conferences  for  that  purpose 


withtheplenipeleiitiarieaofibePepe.  Th« 
ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  18th  oC 
September  1801  ^  a&d  when  they  were  pub* 
lished,  it  was  singular  to  behold  how  sob* 
missively  the  onee  proud  See  of  Rome  lay 
prostrated  before  the  power  of  Buonaparte, 
and  how  absolutely  he  must  have  •  dictatea  i 
all  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Every  article 
innovated  on  some  of  those  rights  and 
clainw,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  for 
ases  asserted  as  the  unalienable  privileges 
of  her  infallible  head. 

L  It  was  provided,  that  the  Catholic  re* 
linon  should  be  freely  exercised  in  France, 
acknowledged  as  the  national  faith,  and  ita 
service  openly  practised,  subject  to  such, 
regulations  of  police  as  the  French  govom- 
ment  should  judge  necessary.  II.  Thf 
Pope,  in  concert  with  the  French  govern* 
ment  was  to  mske  a  new  division  of  dio- 
ceses, and  to  require  of  the  existing  bishops 
even  the  resignation  of  their  sees,  should 
that  be  found  necessary  to  complete  the 
new  arrangement.  III.  The  sees  whicb 
shofild  become  vacant  by  such  resignation,  - 
or  by  deprivation,  in  case  a  volunta^  abdi*^ 
cation  was  refused,  as  also  sll  future  vacan- 
cies, were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Pope,  on 
nominations  proceeding  from  the  French 
government.  IV.  The  new  bishops  were 
to  take  an  oath  of  fidelitv  to  the  sovern* 
ment,  and  to  observe  a  ritual,  in  whicn  there 
were  to  be  especial  forms  of  prayer  for  the 
Consuls.  V.  The  church-livings  were  to 
undergo  a  new  division,  and  the  bishops 
were  to  nominste  to  them,  but  only  such 
persons  as  should  be  approved  by  the  gov- 
emmenL  *  VI.  The  government  was  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  the  national 
clergy,  while  the  Pope  expressly  renounced 
all  right  competent  to  him  and  his  success- 
ors, to  challenge  or  dispute  the  sales  of 
church  property  which  had  been  made  since 
the  Revolution. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  compact,  by 
which  Pius  VII.  surrendered  to  a  soldieri 
whose  name  was  five  or  six  years  before 
unheard  of  in  Europe,  those  high  claims  to 
supremacy  in  spiritual  affairs,  which  his  ^ 
predecessors  had  maintained  for  so  many 
ages  o^nst  the  whole  potentates  of  Europe. 
A  puritan  might  have  said  of  the  Power 
seated  on  the  Seven  Hills^"  Babylon  is 
fallen,  it  is  fallen  that  great  city  \"  The 
more  rUrid  Catholics  were  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. The  Concordat,  they  alleged,  showed 
rather  the  abasement  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy than  the  re-erection  of  the  Gallic 
church. 

The  proceedings  against  the  existina 
bishops  of  France,  most  of  whom  were  of 
course  emigrants,  were  also  but  little  edi- 
fying. AcUng  upon  the  article  of  the  Con- 
cordat already  noticed,  and  caused,  as  the 
letter  itself  sUtes,  "  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  which  exercises  its  violence 
even  on  us,"  the  Pope  required  of  each  of 
these  reverend  persons,  by  an  especisl  man- 
date, to  accede  to  the  compact,  by  surren- 
dering his  see,  os  therein  provided.  The 
order  was  -peremptory  in  its  terms,  and  on 
answer  was  demanded  within  fifteen-  days. 
The  purpose  cf  this  haste  was  to  prevoni 
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eofimlUtioB  or  eonbinktum,  mi  to  pltee 
before  each  Irishop,  indWidually,  tb«  cnoioe 
ofoonplitnce,  thereby  gaining  a  right  to  be 
pTOTided  for  in  the  new  hierarcbj ;  or  of 
mfnral.  in  which  case  the  Pope  would  be 
obliged  to  declare  the  aee  vacant,  in  con- 
formity to  hia  engagement  with  Baonaparte. 
The  biahopi  in  general  declined  compli- 
tnee  with  a  request,  which,  on  the  part  of 
tiie  Pope,  waa  evidently  made  by  compnl- 
•ion.  They  offered  to  lay  their  resignation 
at  hia  Holineu'a  feet,  to  aoon  aa  they 
•hould  be  assared  thai  there  waa  regular 
canonical  provifion  made  for  filling  op  their 
tees ;  but  they  declined  by  any  Toluntary 
act  of  theire,  to  give  countenance  to  the 
furrender  of  the  rights  of  the  church  im- 
plied in  the  Concordat,  and  preferred  exile 
and  poverty  to  any  provifioti  which  they 
itiight  obtain,  by  conaentinff  to  compromise 
the  privileges  of  the  hi^rachy.  These  pro- 
ceedings greatly  increised  toe  unpopulari- 
ty of  the  Concordat  among  the  more  xeftl- 
ont  Catholics. 

Othera  of  that  faith  there  were,  who, 
though  they  considered  the  new  system  as 
very  imperfect,  yet  thoug^ht  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  prcservinjr  in  France  some  sense 
of  the  Christian  religion, 'which  under  the 
total  disuse  of  public  worship,  stood  a 
chance  of  being  entirely  extinguished  in  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  They  re- 
membered, that  though  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  Ksdms  shed  tears  of  natunl  sorrow 
when  they  beheld  the  inferiority  of  tbe  sec- 
ond Temple,  yet  Providence  had  sanction- 
eid  its  erection,  under  the  warrant,  and  fay 
permission  of  an  unbelieving  task-master. 
They  granted  that  the  countenance  shown ' 
by  Buonaparte  to  the  religious  establish- 
ment, was  entirely  fVom  motives  of  self-in- 
terest :  but  still  they  hoped  that  God,  who 
works  nis  own  will  by  tne  selfish  passions 
of  individuals,  was  now  using  those  of  the 
First  Consul  to  recall  some  sense  of  reli- 
gion to  France ;  and  they  anticipated  that 
religion,  as  the  best  friend  of  all  that  is  good 
and  graceful  in  humanity,  was  likely,  in 
course  of  time,  to  brin<7  back  and  encour- 
age a  sense  of  rational  liberty. 

The  revolutionary  part  of  France  beheld 
the  Concordat  wi*h  very  different  eyes. 
The  Christian  religion  was,  as  to  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  of  old-,  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
Jacobins,  and  foolishness  to  the  philoso- 
phers. It  was  a  system  which  they  had  at- 
tacked with  a  zc.ll  even  as  eager  at  that 
whicli  they  had  directed  against  monarchi- 
cal institutions ;  and  in  the  restoration  of 
the  altar,  they  foresaw  the  re-erection  of 
the  throne.  Buonaparte  defended  himself 
among  the  philosophers,  by  comparing  his 
Concordat  to  a  sort  of  vaccination  of  reli- 
gion, which,  by  introducing  a  slighter  kind 
into  the  system  of  the  state,  would  gradu- 
ally prepare  for  its  entire  extinction. 

Ip  the  meantime,  ho  proceeded  to  renew 
the  ancient  league*  betwixt  the  church  and 
crown,  with  as  much  solemnity  as  possible. 
Portalis  was  created  Minister  of  Religion, 
a  new  office,  for  managing  the  affairs  of  tho 
church.  He  had  deserved  this  preferment, 
by  a  learned  and  argumentative  speech  to 


tho  Logitlative  Body^n  which  ho  proved  to 
tbe  FreBcb  statesmen,  (what  in  other  coan* 
tries  w  seldom  considered  aa  matter  of 
doubt,)  that  tbe  exeroise  of  religion  is  con* 
ppnial  to  human  nature,  and  worthy  of  be- 
ing cherished  and  protected  by  the  state. 
The  Concordat  was  inaugurated  at  Notre 
Dame  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  Buon* 
■parte  attended  in  person,  with  all  the  bad* 
ges  and  pomp  of  royalty,  and  in  tbe  style 
resembling  aa  nearly  as  poasible  that  of  the 
former  Kings  of  France.  The  Archbishop 
of  Aix  was  appointed  to  preach  upon  tbe 
occasion,  being  the  very  individual  prelate 
who  had  delivered  tbe  sermon  upon  tho 
coronation  of  Louis  XVI.  Some  address, 
it  was  said,  was  employed  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  old  Republican  Generals. 
Tbey  were  invited  by  Berthier  to  breakfaat, 
and  thcnco  carried  to  the  First  Censure 
levee ;  afler  which  it  became  irapoaaible 
for  them  to  decline  attending  him  to  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame.  As  he  returaed 
from  the  ceremony  surrounded  by  these 
military  functionaries,  Buonaparte  remaric- 
ed  with  complacency,  that  the  fbrmer  or- 
der of  things  waa  fast  returninff.  One  ef 
his  generals  boldly  answered,— *<  Yes !— all 
returns — excepting  the  two  millions  of 
Frenchmen  who  have  died  to  procure  tho 
proscription  of  the  verv  system  now  in  the 
act  of  being  restored." 

It  is  said  that  Buonaparte,  when  he  found 
the  Pope  and  the  clergy  less  tractable  than 
he  desired,  regretted  having  taken  tbe  step 
of  re-establiehing  religion,  and  termed  the 
Concordat  the  greatest  error  of  his  reign. 
But  such  observations  could  only  escape 
him  in  a  moment  ef  pique  or  provocation. 
He  well  knew  tlie  advantage  which  a  gov- 
ernment must  derive  from  a  national  church, 
which  recognises  them  in  its  ritual  j  and  at 
Saint  Helena,  he  himself  at  once  acknowl- 
edged the  advantage  of  his  compact  with 
the  Pope  as  a  measure  of  state,  and  his  in- 
difference to  it  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
"  I  never  regretted  the  Concordat,''  he  said, 
**  I  must  have  had  cither  that  or  something 
equivalent  Had  the  Pope  never  before  ex* 
isted,  he  should  have  been  made  for  theoc- 
casion.'' 

The  Firet  Consul  took  care,  accordingly, 
to  m.oke  his  full  advantage  of  the  Concern 
dat,  by  introducing  his  own  name  aa  much 
as  possible  into  the  catecliism  of  the  church, 
which,  in  other  respects,  was  that  drawn 
up  by  Bossuet.  To  honour  Napoleon,  th« 
catechumen  was  taught,  was  the  same  as  to 
honour  and  serve  God  himself— to  oppose 
his  will,  was  to  incur  the  penalty  of  eteroal 
damnation. 

In  civil  affaire,  Buonaparte  equally  exert- 
ed his  talents,  in  connecting  the  safety  and 
intereats  of  tho  nation  with  nis  own  aggran- 
disement. Ho  had  already  laughed  at  thi 
idea  of  a  free  constitution.  "The  only 
free  constitution  n-  ccssory,''  he  said,  "  or 
useful,  was  n  good  civil  code ;"  not  con- 
sidering, or  choosing  to  have  it  considered, 
that  the  best  system  of  laws,  when  held  by 
no  better  guarantee  than  tho  oleasure  of  an 
arbitrary  prince  and  his  couov  i!  of  sLite,  it 
as  insecure  as  the  sHuatioii  of  a  pearl  sua- 
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pended  bj  a  liogle  hiar.  Let  ut  do  justice 
to  Napoleon,  however,  by  acknowledging, 
that  he  «ncoaatered  with  manly  finnoesa 
the  gigantic  labour  of  forming  a  code  of  in- 
•titntiona,  which,  aupplying  the  immenae 
▼ariety  of  provincial  laws  that  exiated  in 
the  different  departmenta  of  "'ranee,  and 
suppressing  the  partial  and  temporary  reg- 
ttlations  made  in  the  variooa  political  criaea 
of  the  Revolation,  were  designed  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  uniform  national  aystem.  For 
Mt  purpose,  an  order  of  the  Consuls  con- 
voked Messrs.  Portalis.  Tronchet,  Bigot. 
Preamenu,  and  Maleville^  juriaconsults  or 
the  hishest  character,  and  aaaociated  them 
with  tne  Minister  of  Justice,  Cambaceres, 
tn  the  task  of  adjusting  and  reporting  a 
plan  for  a  general  system  of  jurisprudence. 
The  progress  and  termination  of  this  great 
work  win  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  Chief 
Consul  himself  took  an  active  part  in  the 
deliberations. 

An  ordinance,  eminently  well  qualified 
lo  hoal  tfie  civil  wounds  of  France,  next 
manifested  the  talents  of  Buonaparte,  and, 
aa  men  hoped,  hia  moderation.  This  was 
the  general  amnesty  granted  to  the  emi- 
grants. A  decree  of  the  senate.  S6th  April 
1801,  permitted  the  return  of  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  to  France,  providing  th^ 
did  so,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  gov- 
ernment, within  a  certain  period.  There 
were,  however,  five  classes  of  exceptions, 
containing  aucn  as  seemed  too  deeply  ana 
strongly  {uedged  to  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
ever  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buonaparte.  Such  were,  1st,  lliose 
who  had  been  chiefa  of  bodies  of  armed  royal- 
isU :— 2d,  Who  had  held  rank  in  the  armies 
of  the  allies :— Sd,  Who  had  beloosed  to 
the  household  of  the  princes  of  the  blood ; 
—-4th,  Who  had  been  agents  or  encennigers 
of  foreign  or  domestic  war  j— 6th,  The  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  together  widi  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  Republic,  to- 
gether with  the  prelates,  who  declined  to 
resign  their  sees  in  terms  of  the  Concor- 
dat. It  was  at  the  same  time  declared,  that 
not  more  than  five  hundred  in  all  should 
be  excepted  from  the  amnesty.  Buona- 
parte truly  judged,  that  the  mass  of  emi- 
granta,  thus  winnowed  and  purified  from  all 
who  bad  been  leaders,  exhausted  in  fortune, 
and  wearied  out  by  exile,  would  in  gene- 
ral be  grateful  for  permission  to  return  to 
France,  and  passive,  nay,  contented  and  at- 
tached aobjects  of  his  dominion ;  and  Ute 
•vent  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  fully,  ins- 
tified  his  expectations.  Such  part  of  tneir 
property  aa  bad  9ot  been  sold,  was  directed 
to  be  restored  to  them  j  but  they  were  sub- 


jected to  the  special  snperintendanre  of 
the  police  for  the  apace  of  ten  yearn  after 
their  return. 

With  similar  and  most  laudable  attention 
to  yie  dutiea  of  his  high  ofiice,  Buonaparte 
founded  plans  of  education,  and  particular- 

K,  with  Monge'a  assistance,  established  the 
olytechnic  school,  which  has  produced  so 
many  men  of  talent.  He  inquired  anxiously 
into  abuses,  and  was  particularly  active  in 
correcting. those  whicn  had  crept  into  the 
prisons  during  the  Revolution,  where  great 
tyranny  was  exercised  by  monopoly  or  pro* 
visions,  and  otherwise.  In  sunendme  such 
evils,  Buonaparte,  though  not  of  singly 
birth,  showed  a  mind  worth  v  of  the  rank  to 
which  he  bad  ascendpd.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  what  interfered  with  his 
personal  wishes  or  interest,  he  uniformly 
failed  to  manifest  the  sound  and  correct 
views,  which  on  abstract  questions  he  could 
form  so  clearly. 

Other  schemes  of  a  public  character  were 
held  out  as  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Chief  Consul.  Like  Augustus,  whose  sit- 
uation his  own  in  some  measure  resembled, 
Napoleon  endeavoured,  by  the  magnificence 
of  bis  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the 
state,  to  withdraw  attention  from  his  in- 
roads upon  public  freedom.  The  inland 
navigation  of  Languedoc  was  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  a  canal,  joining  the  river  Yonne 
to  the  Saonne,  was  to  connect  the  south 
part  of  the  republic  so  completely  with  the 
north,  as  to  establish  a  communication  by 
water  between  Marseilles  and  Amsterdam. 
Bridges  were  also  to  be  built,  roads  to  be 
laid  out  and  improved,  museums  founded 
in  the  principal  towns  of  France,  and  many 
other  public  Incurs  undertaken,  on  a  scale 
which  should  pot  to  shame  even  the  boast- 
ed days  of  Louis  XIV.  Buonaparte  knew 
the  French  nation  well,  and  was  aware  that 
he  ahould  best'reconcile  them  to  his  gov- 
ernment, by  indulging  his  own  genius  for 
bold  and  magnificent  undertakings,  whether 
of  a  military  or  a  civil  character. 

But  although  these  splendid  proposala 
filled  the  pubiio  ear,  and  flatterea  the  na- 
tional pride  of  France,  commerce  continued 
to  languish,  under  the  effects  of  a  constant 
blockade,  provisions  became  dear,  aqd  di^ 
content  against  the  Consulate  began  to  gain 
ground  over  the  favourable  sentiments 
which  had  hailed  its  commencement  The 
effectual  cure  for  these  heart-burnings  Was 
only  to  be  found  in  a  general  peace ;  and  a 
variety  of  events,  some  of  them  of  a  ehar- 
acter  very  unpleasing  to  the  First  Consul, 
seemed  gradually  preparing  fbr  Ibis  desira* 
ble  event. 
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Hatiho  tliiM  giT«ii  a  ^lanoe  at  the  iotema] 
affairt  of  France  dannff  the  commeace- 
meat  of  Buooaparte'a  doaniaation,  we  re- 
turo  to  her  external  relations,  which,  lince 
the  peace  of  Lonetille,  had  aflinmed  the 
appearance  of  universal  aacendency,  lo 
much  had  the  current  of  human  affain  i>een 
altered  by  the  talents  and  fortunes  of  one 
nan.  Not  only  was  France  in  secure  pos- 
session, by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  of  ter- 
ritories eitendtng  to  the  ban^  of  the  Rhine, 
but  the  surrounding  nations  were,  under 
Che  plausible  names  of  protection  or  alli- 
ance, as  submissive  to  ner  government  as 
if  they  had  made  integral  parts  of  her  do- 
minions. Holland,  Switxerland,  and  Italy, 
were  all  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  will ', 
Spain,  like  a  puppet,  moved  but  at  her  sig- 
nal j  Austria  was  broken-spirited  and  de- 
jected: Prassia  still  remembered  her  losses 
in  the  nrit  revolutionary  war;  and  Russia, 
who  alone  could  be  considered  as  unmovea 
by  any  fear  of  Prance,  was  yet  in  a  situation 
to  be  easily  managed,  by  flatterimr  and  ea- 
jqling  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  Emperor 
Paul. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Buona- 
parte had  artfully  availed  himself  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, to  insinuate  liimself  into  the  good  gra- 
ces of  tlie  Czar.  The  disputes  between 
Russia  and  England  gave  him  still  further 
advantages  over  the  mind  of  that  iucauticus 
monarch. 

The  refusal  of  Britain  to  cede  the  almost 
impregnable  fortress  of  Malti,  and  with  it. 
the  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  a 
power  who  was  no  longer  friendlpr,  was  ag- 
gravated by  her  declining  to  admit  Russian 
prisoifors  into  the  cartel  of  exchange  be- 
twixt tbe  French  and  British.  Buonaparte 
contrived  to  make  his  approaches  to  the 
Ctar  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bear  upon 
both  these  subjects  of  grievance.  He  pre- 
sented to  Paul,  who  affected  to  be  consid- 
erea  as  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  sword  given  by 
the  Pope  to  the  heroic  John  de  la  Valette, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Order  during 
the  celebrated  defence  of  Malta  against  the 
Turks.  With  the  same  view  of  placing  his 
own  conduct  in  a  favourable  contrast  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  he  new-clothed  and 
armed  eight  or  nine  thousand  Russian  pris- 
oners, and  dismissed  them  freely,  in  token 
of  his  personal  esteem  for  the  character  of 
the  Emperor. 

A  more  secret  and  scandalous  mode  of 
acquirioff  interest  is  said  to  have  been  at^ 
tained,  through  the  attachment  of  tbe  un- 
fortojiate  Prince  to  a  French  actress  of  tai- 1 


enta  and  beao^,  who  had  bean  sent  from 
Paris  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  acquiring 
his  affeotione.  Froaa  theae  concurring  rea* 
sons,  Paul  began  now  openlT  to  manifesl 
himself  as  the  warm  friend  or  France,  and 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Britain.  In  tbe  former 
c^Mcit^,  he  had  the  weak  and  unworthy 
complaisance  to  withdraw  tbe  boapitslitv 
which  he  had  hitherto  afforded  to  the  rel- 
ics of  tbe  Royal  Family  of  Bourbon,  who 
were  compelled  to  remove  from  Mittss, 
where  they  had  been  hitherto  permitied  to 
reside. 

To  gratify  bis  pique  against  Endand, 
Panl  gave  hearing  at  least  to  a  magnSceat 
scheme,  by  which  Buonaparte  proposed  tp 
accomplish  tfle  destruction  of  the  British 
power  in  Tifdia,  which  he  had  in  yain  h<med 
to  assail  by  the  possession  of  Egypt.  The 
scheme  was  now  to  be  effected  1^  ue  union 
of  the  French  and  Russian  troofia,  whkrli 
were  to  force  their  way  to  British  Jndia 
over  land,  through  the  kingdom  of  Persia  $ 
and  a  plan  of  such  a  campaign  was  seriouslv 
in  agitation.  Thirty-five  tbouaand  French 
were  to  descend  the  Panulie  into  Ute  Black 
Sea;  and  then,  being  waAed  across  that 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Asof,  were  to  mirch  by 
land  to  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Here  they 
were  again  to  be  embarked,  and  descend 
the  river  to  Astraean,  and  from  thence  were 
to  cross  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Astrsbad,  where 
they  were  to  be  joined  by  a  Ruseian  annv» 
equal  in  force  to  their  own.  It  was  thougfit 
that,  marching  thiwigh  Persia  by  Herat» 
Ferah,  and  Candahar,  the  Russo-Gsllie 
army  might  reach  the  Indus  in  forty-fiv9 
days  from  Astrabad.  litis  ffigantic  project 
would  scarce  have  been  formed  by  anj 
less  daring  genius  than  Nspoleon  ;  nor 
could  any  prince,  with  a.  brain  less  infirna 
than  Paul's,  have  agreed  to  become  hia 
tool  in  BO  extraordinary  an  underUkinfp, 
fVom  which  France  vras  to  derive  -  all  the 
advantage. 

A  nearer  mode  of  injuring  the  inlereete 
of  England  than  this  ovemnd  match  te 
India,  was  in  the  power  of  the  Empei«»r  of 
Russia.  A  controversy  being  in  depend- 
ence betwixt  England  and  the  northern 
courts,  afforded  the  pretext  for  tbrowiag 
his  weight  into  the  scale  against  her  at  thie 
dangerous  crisis. 

The  right  of  search  at  sea,  that  ia,  the 
riffht  of,  stopping  a  neutral  or  friendly  vee- 
sel,  and  taking  out  of  her  the  goods  belong- 
ing to  an  enemy,  is  acknowledged*  in  tho 
earliest  maritime  codes.  But  is.ngland,  by 
her  naval  superiority,  had  been  enabled  to 
exert  this  rignt  so  generally,  that  it  beenxne 
the  subject  of  muco  heart-ottmiltg  tft  neu- 
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tnlpowen.  The  MaoeiatioB  of  the  North- 
ern sutet  in  1780,  known  by  the  naine  of 
the  Armed  Neutralitj,  hed  for  iCt  object  to 
pat  down  this  right  of  tearehy  and  eettbliah 
the  mexim  that  free  bottoma  made  ft«e 
gooda;  in  other  worda,  that  the  nestral 
character  of  the  reaael  ahoeld  peotect  what- 
ever propertj  ahe  might  have  on  board. 
Thia  principle  waa  now  aaiioaaly  reclaim- 
ed by  France,  aa  the  BMat  effeetif«  argn- 
ment  for  the  poipoae  of  irritating  the  nea- 
trai  powers  against  Great  Britain,  whoae 
riffbt  of  search,  which  could  not  be  exercia- 
ecT  without  ▼ezation  and  inconvenience  to 
their  commerce,  must  necessarily  be  un- 
popular amongst  them.  Fori^ttin^  that  the 
danger  occasioned  by  the  gigantic  power 
of  Prance  waa  infinileW  greater  than  any 
which  could  arise  from  the  maritime  claima 
of  England,  the  northern  courta  became 
again  united  on  the  aubjeet  of  what  they 
termed  the  freedom  of  the  aeas.  Indeed, 
the  Emperor  Paul,  even  before  the  offence 
arisinff  out  of  hia  disappointment  reapect- 
ing  Malta,  had  proceiNied  ao  far  as  to  se- 
(fuestrate  all  British  property  in  his  domin- 
ions, in  resentment  of  her  exercising  the 
right  of  search.  But  upon  the  freah  proTO- 
cation  which  he  conceived  himaeif  to  have 
received,  the  Emperor  became  outrageous, 
and  took  the  moat  violent  meaaorea  for 
seizing  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
FInglish,  that  ever  were  practiaed  by  an  an 
gry  and  onreasonable  despot. 

Prussia,  more  intent  on  her  own  imme 
diate  aggrandizement  than  mindfbl  of  the 
welfare  of  Europe  in  general,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  univeraal  ill-will  agaanat  Eng- 
land, to  seize  upon  the  King's  continental 
domiaiona  of  Hanover,  with  peculiar  breach 
of  public  faith,  aa  she  herself  had  gnaraa- 
teed  the  neutrality  of  that  country. 

The  consequences,  with  regard  to  the 
northern  powers,  are  well  known.  The 
promptituae  of  the  administration  sent  a 
strong  fleet  to  the  Baltic ;  and  the  well-con- 
tested battTe  of  Copenhagen  detached  Den- 
mark from  the  Northern  Confederacy. 
Sweden  had  joined  it  onwillio^ly ;  and  Rus- 
sia altered  her  conrae  of  policy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Paul.  That  unhappy 
prince  had  surmounted  the  patience  of  hia 
suSjecta,  and  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  those 
conspiracies,  which  in  arbitrary  monarch- 
ies, especially  such  as  partake  of  the  orien- 
tal character,  supply  all  the  chocks  of  a 
moderate  and  (Vcc  constitution^  where  the 
ureregatife  of  the  crown  is  limited  by  laws. 
in  these  altered  circumstancea,  the  cause 
of  dispute  waa  easily  removed,  by  the  right 
of  search  being  subjected  to  equitable  reg- 
ulations and  modifications. 

Bnonap.arte  received  the  news  of  PaoPs 
death  with  much  more  emotion  than  he 
waa  usually  apt  to  teatify.  It  is  said,  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  passionate 
ezclamation  of  "  Mon  DUu  f"  escaped  him 
in  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  surprise.  With 
Paul's  immense  power,  and  hia  diapoaitioo 
to  place  it  at  tlie  disposal  of  France,  the 
First  Conaul  doubtleaa  reckoned  apoa  the 
accomplishment  of  many  important  plana 
vrliich  his  dc«th  discoaoerted.  It  was  oat 
Yql.  I  Q 


end.  aiao,  that  Napoleon  should  be  jnoved 
by  the  sudden  and  violent  end  of  a  prince, 
who  had  manifested  so  much  admiration  of 
his  peraon  and  his  qualitiea.  He  is  said  to 
have  dwtlt  to  long  on  the  atraogBnesa.of 
the  incident,  that  Fouche  waa  obliged  to 
reasind  him,  that  it  was  a  mode  of  changing 
a  chief  magistrate,  or  a  course  of  admin 
istration,  which  was  eommoa  to  tho  empire 
in  which  it  look  place/ 

The  death  of  Paol,  eo  much  regretted  by 
Buonaparte,  waa  aevertheleaa  the  meaaa 
of  accelerating  apeace  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
established  on  a  aecttie  basis,  would  have 
sffbrded  him  the  beat  ehance  of  maintain- 
ing his  power,  and  transmitting  it  to  his 
posterity.  While  the  Cxar  contumed  to  be 
his  observant  ally,  there  was  little  prospect 
t^at  the  Firat  Coaaol  would  be  moderate 
enough  in  the  terns  which  he  mi^t  have 
proffered,  to  permit  the  Britiah  nunistry  to 
treat  with  him. 

Another  obstacle  to  peaee  waa  at  this 
time  removed,  in  a  manner  not  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Baonaparte  thaa  waa  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  PauL  The  ]»osaeaaion  of 
Egypt  by  the  French  waa  a  point  which  the 
Firat  Coasnl  would  have  iaaiated  apoa  ftom 
strong  personal  feeling.  The  Egyptiaa  ex- 
pedition was  intimately  oonnected  with  hia 
own  personal  glory,  nor  waa  it  likely  tbzt 
he  would  have  eaenfieed  ita  reaulta  to  his 
desire  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  waa  no  probability  that 
Enf^and  would  accede  to  any  amagement, 
which  should  sanction  the  existence  ef  a 
French  colony,  aettled  in  Egypt  with  the 
express  purpose  of  destroyiag  our  Indian 
commerce.  Bat  this  obstacle  to  peaee  was 
removed  by  the  fate  of  anas. 

Ailaira  in  Egypt  had  been  on  the  whole 
unfiivonrable  to  tne  Freneh,  since  that  army 
had  loatthe  preseace  of  the  eommaader-in- 
chief.  Klebar,  on  whom  the  command  de- 
volved, was  discontented  both  at  the  anoer- 
emonions  and  sudden  mumer  in  which  the 
duty  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  witli 
the  acarcity  of  meana  left  to  support  hie  de- 
fence. Perceiving  himself  threatened  hv  a 
large  Turkish  force,  which  was  ^ollecCiag 
for  the  purpose  of  aveogiag  the  defeat  of 
the  vizier  at  Aboukir,  he  Mcame  desirous 
of  giving  up  a  settlement  which  he  deepalr- 
ed  of  maintaining.  He  signed  accordingly 
a  convention  wiUi  the  Turkish  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  Sir  Sidnev  Smith  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  bv  whicn  it  was  provided  that 
the  French  should  evacuate  Egvpt,  and 
that  Kleber  and  bis  annv  should  ee  trans- 
ported to  France  in  ssietv,  without  t>ei«>g 
molested  by  the  British  ileet  When  tho 
British  jjovemment  received  advice  of  ihis 
convention,  they  refused  to  ratify  it,  on  Mm 
ground  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  exe^ed- 
ed  hia  powers  in  entering  into  it.  'Rie 
Earl  of  Elgin  having  been  sent  oat  as  plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  rone,  it  was  asserted 
tnat  Sir  Sidney's  ministerial  powera  were 
superseded  by  his  appointment.    5aeh  waa 
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tiM  allcgod  iaibraalitjr  en  whieh  Um  tmtjr 
fell  to  VM  ground :  but  tlM  truth  wm,  that 
the  uTiTsl  of  Kleber  ud  his  ■rmj  in  the 
•outk  of  Fnaem,  at  the  very  noPMot  wh«a 


seetaes  of  Suwarrow  gmve  atrong 
hopM  of  makiaf  aoma  impreaaioa  on  bar 
froatier,  might  bava  had  a  moat  material 
e0Bct  apon  the  eventa  of  the  war.  Lord 
Keith,  tterafore,  who  commaaded  it  the 
Mediterranean,  recelTed  ordera  not  to  per- 
mit the  paaaage  of  the  Freaeh  Egyptian  ar- 
my, and  the  treaty  of  Ei  Ariah  waa  in  eon- 
•oMiettce  broken  off. 

Kleber,  diaappointed  of  thia  mode  of  ei- 
trieating  himeair,  had  recoorae  to  anna, 
The  Vister  Jonaeff  Paeha,  having  croaaed 


the  deaert,  and  entered  Egypt,  reeeived  a 
Moody  and  deeiatve  defeat  from  the  Fronch 
general,  near  the  rnina  of  the  aaeient  city 
of  Heliopolia,  on  the  10th  of  Maroh  1800. 
The  meaaoraa  which  Kleber  adopted  after 
thia  victory  wero  well  ealenlateo  to  main- 
tain the  poaaeaaioo  of  the  country,  and  rec- 
oncile the  inhabitanta  to  the  Fronch  gov- 
ernment  He  waa  aa  moderate  in  the  impoata 
aa  the  eiigeneiea  of  hia  army  permitted, 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
troopa,  and  made,  if  not  peace,  at  leaat  an 
effeetoal  truce  with  the  reatlem  and  enter- 
priaing  Morad  Bej,  who  attU  eontanaed  to 
be  at  the  head  or  a  conaiderable  body  of 
iiaoMlttkea.  Kleber  alao  raiaed  among  the 
Graeka  a  legion  ef  fifteen  hnndrod  or  two 
thonaand  meaj  and  with  moro  difficulty 
oneceeded  in  levying  a  rogimeet  of  Copta. 

While  bnaied  in  theae  meaaoraa,  he  waa 
cet  abort  by  the  blow  of  an  aaaaaain.  A  fa- 
■atfte  Toik,  ealled  Soliman  Haleby,  a  na- 
tive of  Aleppo,  imagined  he  waa  inapired 
by  heaven  to  alay  the  Anemy  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  Grand  Seignior.  He  concealed 
himaelf  in  a  eiatem,  and  apringlng  out  on 
Kleber  when  thero  waa  only  one  man  in 
oompany  with  him,  atabbed  bim  dead.  The 
aaaaaain  waa  jnetly  condenwed  to  die  by  a 
military  tribonal }  but  the  aentence  waa  ez- 
•ented  with  a  barbarity  which  diagraced 
thoae  who  praeliaed  it.  Bein{|  impaled 
■live,  he  anrviTod  for  four  houra  in  the  ut- 
■abet  tortorea,  which  be  boro  with  an  iodif- 
IVronoe  which  hia  faaatieiam  perhapa  alone 
ceald  have  beatowed. 

The  Baron  Menou,  on  whom  the  com- 
■und  now  devolved,  waa  an  inferior  peraon 
to  Kleber.  Ho  had  made  aome  figura 
amongat  the  noblea  who  followed  the  ravo- 
lutionaiy  caoae  in  the  Conatitoent  Aaaem- 
bW,  and  waa  the  aame  general  wfaoae  want 
of  deciaion  at  the  affair  of  the  Sectiona 
had  led  to  the  employment  of  Buonaparte 
In  hia  room,  and  to  the  firat  riae,  consc- 
qnently,  of  the  fortonea  which  had  aince 
nwelled  ao  high.  Menou  altered  for  the 
worae  aeveral  of  the  regulations  of  Kleber, 
nndt  carrying  into  literal  execution  what 
Baonaparte  nad  only  written  and  apoken 
of,  he  became  an  actual  Mahommedan, 
married  a  native  Turkiah  woman,  and  aa- 
mimed  the  name  of  Abdallah  Menou.  Thia 
ehange  of  religion  ezpoaed  him  to  the  ridi- 
Mle  of  the  Fronch,  while  it  went  in  no 
'  dagiee  to  conciliate  the  Egyptiana. 


The  anceoora  from  France,  which  Booa- 
aparte  had  promiaed  in  hia  farewell  addraen 
to  the  Egyptian  army,  arrived  alowly,  and 
in  amdl  nnmbera  and  quantity.  Thta  waa 
not  thn  fault  of  the  Chief  Cooanl,  who  had 
commanded  Gantfaeaume  to  put  to  aea  with 
a  aquadron,  having  on  board  four  or  fivtt 
thonaand  oaan :  but  being  puriued  by  tho 
Bngliah  fleet,  that  admiral  waa  glad  to  ro. 
gain  the  barboor  of  Toulon.  Other  effoita 
were  made  with  the  aame  indifferent  anc- 
ceaa.  The  French  porta  were  too  cloaely 
watched  to  permit  the  aailing  of  anv  expe- 
dition on  a  laige  acale,  and  two  frignten, 
with  five  or  aix  hundred  men,  were  the  on- 
ly reinforcement!  that  reached  Egypt 

Meantime,  the  Ensliah  cabinet  haa  adopt- 
ed the  daring  and  manly  rcaolotion  of 
wreatiagfrom  France  thta  favonrite  colony 
by  foree.  They  had  for  a  length  of  tiaae 
confined  their  military  efforta  to  partial  and 
detached  objecta,  which,  if  aucceaafal, 
could  not  have  any  effect  on  the  geoerni 
roanlta  of  the  war,  and  which,  whaa  they 
miacarried,  aa  waa  the  caae  before  Ca^, 
Ferrol,  and  eUewhere.  tended  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  plana  of  the  miniatry,  aadf 
however  undeservedly,  even  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  forcee  employed  on  the  aer- 
vice.  It  waa  by  auch  ill-considered  and 
imperfect  efforta  that  the  war  waa  main- 
tained on  our  part,  while  our  watchful  and 
formidable  enemy  combined  hia  mighty 
meana  to  effect  objecta  of  commeoaunte 
importance.  We,  like  pony  fencers,  of- 
fend doubtful  and  uncertain  blows,  which 
cobld  only  affect  the  extremltiea :  he  nev 
er  aimed,  aave  at  the  heart,  nor  tbruat,  but 
with  the  determined  purpoae  of  plunging 
hia  weapon  to  the  hilt.  4 

The  conaequence  of  theae  partial  and  i 
imperfect  meaaurea  waa,  that  even  while  | 
our  aoldiera  were  in  the  act  of  ^duallj  | 
attaining  that  perfection  of  discipline  \vf  I 
which  they  are  now  diatinguished.  they  I 
nnked^moat  unjustly — Slower  in  the  re-  I 
apect  of  their  countrymen,  than  at  any  oth-  i 
er  period  in  our  hiatory.  The  pre-eminent 
excellence  of  our  aatlora  had  been  shown 
in  a  thouaand  actions ;  and  it  became  too 
usual  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  the  fail- 
ure of  our  expeditiona  on  shore.  Bet  St 
waa  afterwards  found  that  our  aoldiera 
could  assume  the  aame  auperiority,  when- 
ever the  plan  of  the  campaign  offered  them 
a  fair  field  for  its  exercise.  Such  a  field 
of  action  waa  afforded  by  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition. 

This  undertakin;;  waa  the  exclusive  plan 
of  an  ill-requited  stateaman,  the  late  Lord 
Melville ;  who  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
even  Mr.  Pitt's  concurrence  in  a  scheme, 
of  a  character  ao  much  more  daring  than 
Britain  had  lately  entertained.  The  expe- 
dition was  resolved  upon  by  the  narrowest 
f>08aible  majority  in  the  cabinet  *,  and  hia 
ate  Majesty  interpoaed  his  consent  in 
terms  inferring  a  solemn  protest  againat 
the  risk  about  to  be  incurred.  '*  It  is  with 
the  utmoat  reluctance,"  (such,  or  nearly 
auch,  were  the  worda  of  George  III..) 
"  that  I  conaent  to  a  measure,  which  aenda 
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Um  floww  of  my  wmj  npon  a  duigeroat 
expeditioa  agaiiist  a  distant  proTince."* 
The  efeot,  howaver,  showed,  toat  io  ardu- 
MM  circomataneoi,  the  daring  game,  if  pre- 
vionslj  well  considarad,  ia  often  the  most 

BBCCOMfhl, 

On  the  8th  of  Maich  1801,  General  Sir 
Ralph  Abererombie,  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
my of  aeTonteen  thouaand  men,  landed  in 
Egypt,  in  deapite  of  the  moat  detperate 
•Dpeaition  by  the  enemy.  The  ezeellenee 
«r  the  troops  waa 


I  displayed  by  the  extreme 
nllantry  add  ealmaesa  with  which,  landing 
tnroagh  a  heavy  surf,  they  instantly  form- 
ed and  advaneed  against  the  enemy.  On 
the  SUt  of  March,  a  general  action  took 
place.*  The  French  cavalry  attempted  to 
turn  the  Britiah  flank,  and  made  a  despe- 
rate charge  for  that  parpooe,  bat  failed  io 
their  attempt,  and  were  driven  back  with 
great  loes.  The  French  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  retreat  on  Alexandria,  under 
the  walls  of  which  thoy  hoped  to  maintain 
themselves.  But  the  BriUsh  saffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  their  laoiented  comman- 
der, Sir  Ralph  Abererombie,  who  was  mor- 
tallv  wonnded  in  the  course  of  this  action. 
In  this  gallsnt  veteran  his  country  long  re- 
gretted one  of  the  best  generals,  and  one 
of  the  worthiest  and  moat  amiable  men,  to 
whom  she  ever  nve  birth. 
The  eonuBaald  descended    on  General 


Hutchinson,  who  waa  soon  joined  by  the 
Captain  Pacha,  with  a  Turkiso  armv.  The 
Teconections  of  Aboukir  and  Heliopolis, 
joined  to  the  remonstrances  and  councils 
of  their  English  allies,  induced  the  Turks 
to  avoid  a  general  action,  and  confine  them- 
aelves  to  skirmishes,  by  which  system  the 
French  were  so  closely  watched,  and  their 
commanicationa  so  effectually  destroyed, 
that  General  BeUiard,  shut  up  in  a  fortified 


*  At  ao  %ft«)r  ptriod,  iIm  rpod  King  mads  tbo 
fJkiwinf  scknowladfiiient  of  hltnliUke.  WImq 
fjoffd  Helrille  wm  oot  of  pow«r.  his  malMty  did 
him  ths  bonour  to  vinit  biin  st  wimbladon,  snd 
paruk«  nf  mmbs  lefrMhoMnt.  On  dist  ooeaaion 
tbt  Kinf  look  an  opportaoity  to  Ml  s  glaai  of  wine, 
and  bsTinf  mads  the  eompwiy  do  the  Mune,  bo 
fsvo  a«  bii  toa«t,  **  Th«  hoaUh  of  the  eoaraceout 
iiiii)i«tor,  who,  a^n«t  the  opinion  of  mmny  of  hit 
colloafuee.  and  even  tbo  lemooetrancee  of  bit 
.King,  had  dnrad  to  eoneoive  and  eanrv  throoab- 
th«ef)iHiaaoxpc>diaon.>* 


camp  in  Cairo,  cutoff  from  AlexAdria,ead 
threatened  with  insurrection  within  tho 
place,  waa  compelled  to  capitulate,  und^r 
condition  that  his  troops  should  safely  be 
transported  to  France,  with  their  arma  and 
baggage.  This  was  on  the  S8th  of  June, 
andthe  convention  had  acarce  been  signed, 
when  the  English  army  waa  reinforced  in  n 
manner  which  ahowed  the  bold  and  soc- 
cessfiil  combination  of  measures  under 
which  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken. 

An  army  or  aeven  thouaand  men,  of  when 
two  thounnd  were  sepoys,  ttr  native  Indian 
troopa,  w^re  diaembarked  at  Cossier,  on 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  detached  from  the  Indian 
aettlementa,  now  came  to  support'the  Eu- 
ropean part  of  the  English  invasion.  The 
Egyptiana  saw  with  the  extremity  of  won- 
der, native  troopa,  numy  of  them  Moele- 
mah,  who  worshipped  in  the  mosques,  and 
obeerved  the  ritual  enjoined  by  the  Proph- 
et, perfectly  aecompliahed  in  the  Europ^n 
discipline.  The  lower  class  were  inclined 
to  think,  that  this  singular  reinforcement 
had  been  aent  to  them  in  conaequence  of 
Mahommed'a  direct  and  miraculous  inter- 
position ;  only  their  being  commanded  by 
English  officers  did  not  favour  this  theory. 

In  conaequence  of  these  reinforcements, 
and  his  own  confined  situation  under  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  Menon  aaw  himself 
constrained  to  enter  into  a  convention  for 
aurrenderin^  up  the  province  of  Egypt. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  same  terms  of  com- 

Ksition  which  had  been  granted  to  Beil- 
rd  J  and  thus  the  war  in  that  quarter  was, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  triumphantly 
conclnoed. 

The  conquest  of  this  disputed  kingdom, 
excited  a  stroag  aenaation  ooth  in  ranee 
and  Britain ;  but  the  news  of  the  contest 
being  finally  doaed  by  MenouV  aubmia* 
siou,  are  believed  to  have  reached  the  for- 
mer country  some  time  before  the  English 
received  them.  Buonaparte,  on  learning 
the  tidings,  is  reported  to  have  said, "  WeU, 
there  remains  now  no  alternative  but  to 
make  the  deacent  on  Briuin,"  But  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  him  presently  aftev 
wards,  that  the  loss  of  this  disputed  prov  • 
ince  might,  instead  of  being  an  argument 
for  carrying  the  war  to  extremity,  be  con- 
sidered as  ue  removal  of  an  obetacle  to  a 
treaty  of  peace. 


OBJLP.  ZXiX. 

Prtparaijani  mad* for  th9  innanon  pf  Bni€dn,^NiUQn  puf  in  commmd  of  Uu  iBisa.— 
AUaek  of  the  BSilogM  ftoHUa.^Pitt  haon  tkt  JfinMry— MieccsitMr  6yllr.  Adding' 
tan,^Negoiiaiion»  for  Feae4,^'Juai  funiskmuni  of  England,  in  rogmdto  tht  eon' 
^isMT^d  fitUUmtnU  qf  Ms  Enemy. '^ Fore td  to  rttimt  IJksm  «iU,  oaive  Cttflon  and  TVirn- 
dad.^Malia  ts  placed  under  the  auaranUe  of  a  Ntntral  Fower.^Freliminariee  ^ 
Ptaee  sigiied.~Jflf  q^  ike  En^keh  Populaen,  and  dombie  ^  l&<  6clfsr  eJnssts.—  TVce- 
ly  of  Amiem*  eigned.^  TlU  amoUioue  jtrcjeete  qf  Napoieon,  neoertheleee,  proceed  ttnik- 
oui  inierrvpHan.-'Egtlenoian  4^  hie  power  in  MUdp.-^He  ie  appoinUd  Coneulfor  life 
tcith  the  power  of  naming  hU  Bueeeeeor. 

As  the  words  of  the  First  Consul  appeared 

'  to  intimate,  preparations  were-resumed  oa 

the  French  eoest  for  the  iovaaton  of  Great 

BriUin.     Boulogne,   and   aveiy    ha^nr 


along  the  coast,  was  crowded  with  flaC-bot- 
tomed  botta,  and  the  shores  covered  with 
camps  of  the  men  deeigned  apparently  Io 
fiUthem.    We  need  not  nt  present  dweU'^B 
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th«  nrepantioiM  fat  attaek.  or  Uiom  whieh  '  which  tb«  greater  part  oT  the  Mtion  wwb 
the  kaglish  adopted  ia  defence,  aa  we  shall    now  inclined,  were  it  but  for  the  aake  of 
hire  oceaaioa  to  notice  both,  when  Baona- 
t><iite,  for  the  laat  time,  threatened  England 
with  the  aaroe  meaaore.    It  ie  enough  to 
any,  that,  on  thto  DMaentoceaaion,  the  men- 
•eea  of  France  nad  their  nanal  effect  in 
awakening  the  apirit  %r  Britain. 
Xho  moat  eitenaive  afrangementa  were 
'made  A>r  the  reeoptioB  of  the   inradert 
■hould  they  ehanee  to  land,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  our  natural  barrier  waa  not  ne< 


fleeted.  *fhe  naval  preparatlona  were  very 
groat,  and  what  gave  yet  more  confideneo 
than  the  nnmber  of  veaaela  and  guna,  Nel- 
•on  waa  put  into  command  of  the  aea,  fitmi 
OrfordneM  to  Beachy-head.  Under  hia 
management,  it  aoon  became  the  qneattos, 
not  ^nether  the  French  flotilla  waa  to  in< 
▼ade  the  Britiah  ahoraa,  but  whether  it  waa 
to  remain  in  aalbty  in  the  French  haiboori. 
Boulogne  waa  bombarded,  and  aome  of  the 
•mall  craft  and  gnnboata  deatroyed— the 
KngUsh  admiral  generoualy  aparing  the 
town :  and  not  aatiafted  with  thia  partial  auc- 
cem,  Nelaon  prepared  to  attach  them  with 
the  boata  ofthe  aqnadron.  The  French  re- 
aorted  to  the  moat  unuaual  and  formidable 
preparationa  for  defence.  Their  flotilla  was 
moored  cloae  to  the  ahore  in  the  mouth  of 
Boulogne  haibour,  the  veaaela  aeoured  to 
rach  other  br  chaina,  and  flUed  with  aol- 
diera.  The  Britiah  attack  In  aome  degree 
f»led,  owing  to  the  aereral  dirisions  of 
beats  miaaing  each  other  in  the  dark  j  aome 
French  Teasels  were  taken,  but  ther  could 
not  be  hron^ht  off^  and  the  French  choae  to 
consider  this  reeuit  m  a  victonr,  on  their 
tmrt,  of  eonaeqnence  enough  to  balance  the 
lom  at  Abonkir ;— though  it  amounted  at 
'bestto  aacertaining,  that  although  their  ves- 
aels  could  not  keep  the  aea,  they  might,  in 
aome  comparative  degree  of  aafet?,  ue  un- 
der cloae  oorer  of  their  own  batteries. 
•  Meantime,  the  changea  which  had  taken 
place  in  Uie  Britiah  adminiatration,  were 
prepariaff  public  expectation  for  that  peace 
which  all  the  world  now  longed  for. 

Mr.  Pitt,  aa  it  well  known,  left  the  min- 
istry, and  waa  aocceeded  in  the  office  of 
flrat  Minister  of  Sute  by  Mr.  Addinston. 
jow  Lord  Stdmouth.  The  change  waa  just- 
'  ^  conaidered  m  friendly  to  pacific  meas- 
•rea :  for,  in  France  especially,  the  gold  of 
Pitt  bad  been  b^  habit  associated  with  all 
Ihat  waa  prejudicial  to  their  coontry.  The 
▼ery  masaacrea  oJ*  Paris,  nay,  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  from  Egypt,  were  imputed  to 
the  in^gues  of  the  Eofflish  minister }  lie 
waa  the  acape-gnat  on  whom  were  charged 
na  the  ultimate  cauae  all  the  follies,  crimes, 
mid  misfortonea  ofthe  Revolution. 

A  great  part  of  hia  own  countrjrmen, 
w  well  as  of  the  Frenoh,  entertsined  a  doubt 
ofthe  possibility  of  concluding  a  peace  un- 
der Mr.  Pitf  B  auspices  $  while  those  who 
were  moet  anti-Oailican  in  their  opinions. 
«ad  little  wiah  to  aee  his  \otiy  spirit  stoop 
•»  the  taak  of  arrangins  conditions  of  treaty 
<m  terms  ao  different  from  what  hia  hopea 
had  once  dictated.  The  worth,  temper, 
mid  talenta  of  hia  •uecemw,  aeemed  to 
'  %^'^T  hi*i  to  eotnr  iilo  a  negotiatioa,  to 


{ experiment. 

Buonaparte  himaelf  waa  at  this  time  dia- 
,  poaed  to  peace.  It  waa  neeeaaary  to  France, 
and  no  less  necessary  to  him,  since  he  olh- 
enriae  muat  remain  pledged  to  undertake 
the  hazardous  alternative  of  invasion,  iq 
which  chancea  aiood  incalculably  aninal 
hia  auccem;  while  a  fulure  might  have, 
in  ita  conaequeocea,  inferred  the  total  mti^ 
t>f  hia  power.  All  partiea  were,  therefore, 
in  a  great  donee  inclined  to  treat  with  ain« 
cerity  }  and  Buonaparte  waa  with  little  dif- 
ficulty brought  to  consent  to  the  evacaation 
of  Egypt,  there  being  every  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve that  he  waa  already  poaaeaaeJ  of  the 
newa  of  the  convention  with  Menon.  At 
any  rate,  the  French  cause  in  Eoypt  had 
been  almoat  desperate  ever  since  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  First  Conanl  waa 
cooacious  that  in  thia  aaerifioe  he  only  re* 
aigned  that,  which  there  waa  little  chance 
ofhia  being  able  to  keep.  It  wm  also  stip- 
ulated that  the  Frencii  abonUl  evacuate 
Rome  and  Naolea ;  a  condition  of  little  eon- 
aeqnence, as  tney  were  alwaya  able  to  re- 
occupy  theae  countries  when  their  interest 
required  it.  The  Dutch  colony  ofthe  Cipe 
of  Good  Hope  waa  to  be  reatorad  to  the  Ba- 
tevian  republic,  and  declared  a  free  port. 

In  reapect  of  the  settlements  which  the 
British  arms  had  conquered,  England  un- 
derwent n  punishment  not  unmerited.  The 
conquest  of  the  enemy  ^s  colonies  had  been 
greatly  too  much  an  object  of  the  English 
ministry ;  and  thua  the  national  force  had 
been  frittered  away  upon  acquiaitions  of 
comparatively  petty  importance,  which, 
from  the  inaalobrity  ofthe  climate,  coat  oa 
more  men  to  maintain  them  than  would 
have  been  awept  off  by  manv  a  bloody  bat- 
tle. All  the  conaueats  maoe  on  this  ped- 
dling plan  of  warfare,  were  now  to  be  re- 
tumca  without  any  equivalent.  Had  the 
gallant  soldiers,  who  perished  miserably  for 
the.  sake  of  these  sngar-islanda,  been  united 
in  one  well-concerted  expedition,  to  the 
support  of  Charette,  or  La  Kochejacquelein, 
sucn  a  force  might  have  enabled  theae 
chiefs  to  march  to  Paris  ;  or,  If  sent  to  Hol- 
land, might  have  replaced  the  Stadthoider 
in  his  dominions.  And  now,  these  very 
sugar-islands,  the  pitiful  compensation 
which  Britain  had  received  for  tne  blood 
of  her  brave  children,  were  to  be  restored 
to  those  from  whom  they  had  been  wrested. 
The  important  possessions  of  Ceylon  in  the 
East,  and  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indioii, 
were  the  only  part  of  her  conquests  which 
En^rland  retained.  The  integrity  of  ber 
ancient  ally,  Portugal,  was,  however,  rec- 
ogiiiaed,  and  the  independence  of  the  lotii- 
an  lalaads  was  stipulated  Ibr  and  ^aran- 
teed.  Britain  restored  Porta  Feraiio,  and 
what  other  places  she  had  occupied  In  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  or  on  the  Italian  coaat;  but 
the  occupation  of  Malta  for  aome  time 
threatened  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  trea- 
ty. The  English  conaidered  it  aa  of  the 
last  consequence  that  thia  atrong  Ulnnd 
ahpuld  remain  in  their  poaaessloo,  and  in- 
timated that  they  regarded  the  pertiAacioua 
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leMiteBM  whioli  the  Pint  CoimuI  testified 
to  tbu  propoMi,  •■  implyiog  a  private  and 
ODeTowed  deaire  of  renewing,  at  Boaie  fu- 
ture joroortaaity,  hia  deiigoa  on  Cg>pt,  to 
which  Malta  might  be  consideretT  a«  in 
•one  measoro  alley.  After  much  discus- 
•jon,  it  was  at  lenjgth  aoreed  that  the  inde- 
pendenee  of  the  island  abould  be  secured 
oj  its  boiog  garrisoned  by  a  neutral  power, 
•lid  placed  under  its  guarantee  and  protec- 
tioB. 

The  pEieliminahea  of  peace  were  signed 
10th  October  1801.  General  Law  de  Lau- 
riston,  the  achool  companion  and  first  aid- 
dO'^tmp  of  Buonaparte,  brought  them  over 
from  Paria  to  London,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  the  moet  eztravai^nt  joy  by  the 
populace,  to  whom  novelty  is  a  sufficient 
teeommendation  of  almost  anything.  But 
•audsi  the  better  claases,  the  sensation  was 
■inch  divided.  There  was  a  small  but  en- 
ergetic party .  led  by  the  celebrated  Wind- 
hmn,  woo,  adopting  the  principles  of  Burke 
to  their  utmost  extent,  considered  the  act 
of  taoating  with  a  regicide  government  as 


tedelible 


and  as  a  dereliction,  on 


IIm  part  of  great  Britain,  of  those  principles 
of  legitimacy,  upon  which  the  social  com- 
■act  ought  to  rest  More  moderate  anti- 
UalUeaML  while  they  regretted  that  our  ef- 
ferta  in  UTOur  of  the  Bourbons  had  been 
lDlal.'y  unavailing,  oon tended  with  reason, 
that  vs  were  not  so  closely  leagued  to  their 
oonse  as  to  be  bound  to  sacrifice  our  own 
ooontry,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reatore  the 
•liled  family  to  the  throne  of  France.  This 
was  the  opinion  enteruined  by  Pitt  him- 
•elf,  and  the  moet  jndicioua  among  hia  fol- 
lowers.  Lastlv  there  was  Uie  professed 
Omiosition,  who,  while  rejoicing  that  we 
MO  been  aUe  to  obtain  peace  on  any  terms, 
might  now  emit  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
predictions,  of  the  bad  succesa  of  the  war. 
Sheridan  summed  up  what  waa  perhaps  the 
most  general  feeling  in  the  country,  with 
tho  obaervation,  that  "it  was  a  peace 
which  all  men  were  glad  of,  and  no  man 
•ould  be  proud  of." 

Amiens  was  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  commissioners,  who  were  finally  to  ad- 
just the  treaty  of  pacification,  which  was 
not  ended  till  five  months  afler  the  prelim- 
inaries had  been  agreed  on.  After  this 
long  negotiation,  the  treaty  was  at  length 
signed,  27th  March  ISOi.  The  iale  of  Mal- 
ta, according  to  this  agreement,  was  to  be 
oecupied  by  a  garrison  of  Neapolitan  troops, 
while,  beaidee  BriUin  and  France,  Austria, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  were  to  guaran- 
tee its  neutrality.  The  Knighto  of  St.  John 
were  to  be  the  aovereigns,  bat  neither 
French  nor  English  were  in  future  to  be 
jnembers  of  that  order.  The  harbours 
were_to  be  free  to  the  commerce  of  all  na^ 
tiona ^  and  tho  Order  waa  to  be  neutral  to- 
wards all  natlone  save  the  Algerinea  and 
other  piratical  states. 

Napoleon,  hadhe  ehoeon  to  eiamino  iuto 
die  feelings  of  the  English,  mutt  have  seen 
plainly  that  this  treat*,  unwillingly  acceded 
to  by  them,  and  only  by  way  of  experiment, 
was  to  have  a  doratioa  long  or  short,  in 
proportion  to  their  eoaftdoBco  in,  or  deiiht 


of,  his  owagood  fiuth.  His  ambition,  an4 
the  little  scruple  which  be  showed  in  grat- 
ifying it,  was.  he  must  have  been  sensible 
the  terror  of  Europe  ^  and  until  the  fears  ha 
had  excited  were  diaarmed  by  a  tract  of 
peaceful  and  moderate  conduct  on  his  narU 
the  suspicions  of  England  must  have  Deea 
constantly  awake,  and  the  peace  between 
the  nations  must  have  been  considesed  an 
precpfioua  as  an  armed  truce.  Yet  these 
consideration  could  not  induce  him  to  lay 
aaide,  or  even  postpone,  a  train  of  meas- 
ures, tending  directly  to  his  own  oersonal  <. 
aggrandizement,  and  confirming  toe  jeal- 
ousies which  his  character  already  inspir* 
ed.  These  measures  were  partly  of  a  na« 
ture  adapted  to  oonsolidate  and  prolong  hia 
own  power  in  France  ;  partly  to  extend  tho 
predominating  infioence  of  that  country 
over  her  continental  neighbours. 


Bv  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  by  that 
oi  Tolentino,  the  independent  existence  of 
the  Cisalpine  and  Helvetian  republtca  had 


been  expressly  stipulated :  but  this  inde- 
pendence, according  to  Buonaparte's  ex- 
planation ^of  the  word,  did  not  exclado 
their  being  reduced  to  mere  aatellites,  who 
depended  on,  and  whose  motions  were  to 
be  regulated  by  France,  and  by  himself,  •he 
chief  governor  of  France  and  all  her  depen- 
dencies. \irhen,  therefore,  the  0irecu>ry 
was  overthrown  in  France,  it  was  not  hie 
purpose  that  a  directorial  form  of  govern- 
ment should  eontiBno  to  subsist  in  Italy. 
Measures  were  oo  this  account  to  be  tak- 
en, to  establish  io  that  country  aomethiog 
resembling  the  now  Consular  model  adopt- 
ed in  Paris. 

For  thispurposo,  io  the  beginning  of 
January  180Z,  a  convention  of  iw  dM)utiea 
fVom  the  Cisalpine  States  arrived  at  Lyons, 
(for  thev  were  not  trusted  to  delinirato 
within  the  limiu  of  their  own  couatrv,)  to 
contrive  for  themselves  a  new  political  sys- 
tem. In  that  period,  when  the  modelling 
of  oonstitutioos  was  so  common,  there  wso 
no  difficulty  in  drawing  up  one ;  which  con- 
sisted of  a  president,  a  deputy-president,  % 
legislative  council,  and  thi«e  electoral  col- 
leges, composed,  1st,  of  proprietors,  2d,  of 
po.-YOOs  of  learning,  and,  3d.  of  commercial 
persons.  If  the  I^llians  had  been  awkward 
upon  the  occasioo,  they  had  the  asaistanco 
of  Talleyrand  j  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Buonaparte  himeelf  at  Lyons  gave  counte- 
nance to  their  operations.  His  presence 
was  necessary  for  the  exhibition  of  a  most 
singular  fluce. 

A  committee  of  thirty  of  tho  Italian  con- 
vention, to  whom  had  been  intrusted  tho 
principal  duty  of  sugiestiag  the  new  model 
of  government,  gave  in  a  report,  in  which 
it  waa  stated^  toat,  from  toe  want  of  any 
man  of  sufllciont  influence  amoogst  them- 
selves to  fill  the  oflice  of  president,  upon 
whom  devolved  all  the  osecutivo  dotiee 
of  the  fltato,  tho  new  aystom  could  not  bo 
considered  ••  soouro,  onloss  Boooaparto 
should  be  prevailed  npon  to  fill  that  situa- 
tioo,  not,  M  it  was  oaiefully  explained,  19 
hie  charaoter  of  bead  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, but  in  hia  individual  capacity. 
*,      .  ipoUnod  10  theif  suit. 


see 


H«  iaroniiad  dMm,  tbat  Im  eoBcaittd  in  th« 
modest  opioion  they  had  fonaed.  that  their 
repaUie  did  not  at  preMitt  poMete  an  Indi- 
▼idual  luAciently  gifted  with  Ulento  and 
imp?  rti4lit]r  to  take  chaige  of  their  affaira, 
which  be  ahoald,  therefore,  retain  udder  hie 
own  chief  management,  while  oircamatan- 
cea  required  him  to  do  ao. 

Having  thus  eatablished  hia  power  in  It- 
aly aa  firmly  as  in  Krance,  Beonaparte  pro- 
eeeded  to  take  meaanrea  for  eitending  hia 
dominiona  in  the  former  country  and  elae- 
where.  By  a  treaty  with  Spain,  now  made 
puhlic,  it  appeared  that  the  Duchy  of  Par- 
ma was  todeToUe  on  France,  together  with 
the  island  of  Elba,  upon  the  death  of  the 

rtaent  Duke,— an  event  at  no  diaiant  date 
be  expected.  The  Spanish  part  of  the 
province  8f  Louisiana,  in  North  America, 
WM  to  be  ceded  to  France  by  the  aame  trea- 
ty. Portugal,  too,  though  the  inteffrity  of 
her  dominiona  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
liminariea  of  the  peace  with  England, 
,  I  been  induced,  by  a  treaty  kept  stndi- 
oualy  private  from  the  Britiah  court,  to  cede 
her  province  of  Guiana  to  Fiance.  Theae 
laUona  aerved  to  ahow,  that  there  wu 
inarter  of  the  world  in  which  France 
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nrel 

had 

oual 

her  proi 

atipulaUi 

no  qnar 

and  her  preaent  ruler  did  not   entertain 

viewa  of  asgrandixement,  and  that  quea- 

tiona  of  naUonal  faith  would  no|  be  conaid- 

eied  too  curiously  when  they  Interfered 

with  their  purpose. 

While  Europe  waa  atanned  and  aaloniah- 
•d  at  the  apirit  of  conqueat  and  accnmula- 
fion  manifested  bj  thia  inaatlable  eooqner- 
€r,  France  waa  made  aware  that  he  waa 
•qnally  deairoua  to  eonaolidate  and  to  pro- 
long hia  poWer^  aa  to  extend  U  over  near 
no  diatant  regiona.  He  waa  all,  and  mora 
tiian  all,  that  aovereign  had  ever  been ;  and 
he  Btill  wanted  the  title  and  the  perma- 
nence which  royalty  requires.  To  attain 
theae  waa  no  difficult  matter,  when  the  First 
Consul  waa  the  prime  mover  of  each  act, 
whether  in  the  Senate  or  Tribunate ',  nor 
uraa  he  long  of  diaeovering  proper  agenta 
Mger  to  gratify  hia  wishes. 

Cbabot  de  I'MUertook  the  lead  in  the 
nee  of  adulation.  Arising  in  the  Tribu- 
nate he  piynounced  a  long  euloffium  on 
Buonaparte,  enhancing  th^  gratitaoe  due  to 
the  hero,  by  whom  France  had  been  pre- 
served and  restored  to  victory.  He,  there- 
Ibra,  proposed,  that  the  TribuQato  ahould 
tranamit  to  the  Conaervative  Senate  a  reeo- 
4ution,  reqneetinff  the  Senate  to  eonaider 
the  manner  of  oestowing  on  Napoleon 
/  Buonaparte  a  splendid  man  of  the  national 
.     gratitude. 

There  waa  no  mlannderstandlog  this  hint. 
The  motion  was  nnaoimooaly  adopted,  and 
tranamitted  to  the  Convention,  to  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Legialative  Body,  nod  to  the 
Conauls. 

The  Senate  coneeived  they  ehoold  beet 
meet  the  demand  now  made  upon  them,  t^ 
electing  Napoleon  First  Consul  for  a  aec- 
ond  space  often  years,  to  eommenee  when 
the  date  of  tke  original  period,  for  whieh 
he  waa  named  by  the  Censtitation,  should 
ex^re. 

Th«  prepositioa«r  tte  SenMe  being  re- 


duced into  the  form 
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of  a  dwcree,  was  inH* 
mated  to  Buonaparte,  but  r«U  short  of  has 
wishes^  aa  it  aaaigned  to  him,  bowerer 
distant  It  waa,  a  penod  at  wbieh  be  must  he  * 
removed  fVom  authority.  It  ia  true,  that 
the  apace  of  aeventeea  years,  to  which  the 
edict  of  the  Senate  proposed  to  estond  his 
power,  seemed  to  guarantee  a  very  ampfW 
duration  ;  and  in  porat  of  Act,  before  the 
term  of  ita  expiry  arrived,  he  waa  pciaor  — 
at  Saint  Helena.  But  still  there  waa  a  I 
mination,  and  that  waa  en 
his  ambition. 

He  tbanki-l  the  Senate,  therefore,  fer 
this  fresh  mark  of  their  confidence,  but 
eluded  accepting  it  in  expresa  terms,  by 
referring  to  the  pleasure  of  the  people. 
Their  suffrages,  he  said,  had  invested  hint 
with  power,  and  he  could  not  think  it  right 
to  accept  of  the  prolongation  of  that  power 
but  bv  their  conaent.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  there  was  now  nothing  left  bot 
to  present  the  decree  of  the  Senate  to  thn 
peopfe.  Bot  the  Second  and  Thira  Con- 
auls, Buonaparte's  colleagoea  at  a  hnmMn 
diatance,  took  it  upon  them,  though  thn 
conatltution  gave  them  no  wsrrant  for  aneb 
a  m&nmovre,  to  alter  the  question  of  thn 
Seiiato,  and  to  propoae  to  the  people  one 
more  acceptable  to  Buonaparte'a  ambition, 
requesting  their  judgment,  whether  thr 
Chief  Consul  should  retain  hia  office,  net 
for  ten  yean  longer,  but  for  the  term  of  hin 
life.  By  thia  >iggling>  the  piopoaal  of  thn 
Senate  waa  aet  aside,  and  that  aaaembly 
aoon  found  it  wisest  to  adopt  the  mora  lib^ 
oral  viewa  suggested  by  toe  Consuls,  to 
whom  they  raterned  tnanka,  for  having 
taught  them  (we  suppose)  how  to  spprn- 
ciate  a  hint. 

Thn  queatkw  was  sent  down  to  the  de* 
partmenta.  The  regiatora  were  opened 
with  great  form,  aa  if  the  people  had  really 
some  constitutional  right  to  exereira.  As 
the  subacriptiona  were  received  at  theuA- 
cea  of  the  various  fonetionariea  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  no  wonder,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  question,  that  the  miniaten  with 
whom  the  registera  were  finally  Jepositedy 
were  enabled  to  report  a  majority  of  three 
milliona  of  citijena  who  gave  votea  in  thn 
affirsMitive.  It  waa  much  more  anrpriaing, 
that  there*  should  have  been  an  actual  mi- 
nority of  a  few  hundred  determined  Repnb- 
lieana,  with  Caraot  at  their  head,  who  an- 
swered the  question  in  the  negative.  Thie 
ataleaman  observed,  ao  be  aigned  hia  vote, 
that  be  was  subscribing  bis  aentence  of  de- 
portation ;  ftom  which  we  may  ooageetnre  * 
nis  opinion  concerning  the  fairness  of  this 
mode  of  consulting  the  people.  Hn  waa  mis- 
taken notwithstaMtng.  Bnoimpafto  found 
himself  ao  atreng,  that  he  could  affw-d  to 
be  merciful,  and  to  assume  a  ahow  of  im- 
partialitv,  bv  suffering  thoee  to  go  unpun- 
ished Who  had  declined  to  vote  for  the  in- 
creaae  of  his  power. 


He  did  not,  however,  ventore  to  propoae 
to  the  people  another  innovation,  which 
extended  beyond  hia  death  the  power  which 
their  liberal  gift  hadcontihned  4«uing  bin 
life.  A  aimple  decree  of  the  Senate  an- 
sifnnd  to  Buonaparte  thn  light  of  noaiiuj|> 


ck^,  xin,i 


Mo  that  Napotoon  migbl  omll  hit  ebUdrao 
•r  PslatiTM  to  fb«  Micco«imi  of  tho  ompiro 
of  Fnaoo,  m  to  a  private  inlioriUnce  $  or, 
liko  Alosander,  lie  mighl  loavo  it  to  tho 
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tioMi  which  feomed  bofore  that  poriod  to 
€omboi  for  tho  .poMOMioa  of  France.    Na- 

loon  had  itooped  on  them  both,  like  the 

twk  in  the  fable. 

Tho  period  at  which  wo  elooe  the  chqk- 
tor  waa  a  OMMt  important  one  in  Napoleon'a 
life,  and  Memed  a  crisia  on  which  oii  fato, 
and  that  of  Franco,  depended.  Britain,  hia 
■oat  invotorato  ana  moot  raccecaful  enemy, 
Imd  aeon  honolf  compelled  bj  circumatan- 
ooa  to  reaort  to  tho  experiment  of  a  doobt^ 
Ibl  peace,  rather  than  continue  a  war  which 
ooomed  to  bo  waged  without  an  object. 
Tho  aeTora  ehoeka  to  national  proaperitj. 
which  arooo  from  Jio  mined  commerce  ana 
blockaded  porta  of  France,  mifht  now,  un- 
der tho  coontonanoo  of  tho  Firat  ConanI,  be 
oichanged  for  tho  wealth  that  waita  n^n 
trade  and  maaafaetnroa.  Her  aavr,  of  which 
Ibw  Toatigoa  wore  left  mto  the  Breat  fleet, 
*  Bight  n.Ar  bo  rocraitod,  and  resume  bj 
dogreoa  that  acquaintance  with  the  ocean 
which  they  had  long  boon  debarred. 


TIm  reatored  col^Miioa  of  Fraaca  might 
have  added  to  the  aourcoa  of  her  national' 
wealth,  and  ahe  might  have  ponoaMd— > 
what  Buonaparte  on  a  remarkable  occa- 
aion  declared  to  bo. the  principal  objecto 
ho  doiired  for  her— ahips,  colonioi,  and 


In  his  peraonal  capacity,  the  Firat  Gon- 
aul  poaaoMod  all  the  power  which  ho  de«> 
aired,  and  a  great  deal  more  than^  whether 
hia  own  or  the  country'a  welfare  waa  re- 
garded, he  ought  to  have  wiahed  for.  Hio 
victories  over  the  foea  of  France  had,  by 
their  mere  fkme,  enabled  him  to  make 
bimaelf  master  of  her  fVoedom.  It  re- 
mained to  show — not  whether  Napoleoa 
was  a  patriot,  for  to  that  honourable  name 
he  had  forfeited  all  title  when  he  first 
usurped  unlimited  powor^^ut  whether  ha 
was  to  use  the  power  which  he  had  wrong- 
fully acquired,  like  Tra|an  or  like  Domi- 
tain.  His  strangely*mingied  character  show- 
ed traita  of  both  these  historical  portraits, 
strongly  opposed  as  they  are  to  each  other* 
Or  rather,  lie  might  seem  to  be  like  Socra- 
tes in  the  allegory,  alternately  influenced 
by  a  good  and  a  malevolent  demon }  tho 
former  marking  his  coorso  with  actions  of 
splendour  and  dignity;  while  the  latter, 
mastering  human  frailty  by  meana  of  ite 
prevailing  foible,  the  love  of  self,  debssed 
tho  histo^  of  a  hero,  by  actions  and  senti- 
ments worthy  only  of  a  vulgar  tyrant. 


P.  XXiXX. 


tHfsrtui  VLnot  tmitrUdned  bf  ik§  SngUA  MtmUUn  and  ilu  Cki^CmmA  tflk^  ^teU 
w  ffts  Tnaiff  tf  Amiemt, — ivopolsois  mssltit  hy  tk€  ShouU  tfa  Lomdon  Mob,  nusiuw 
skntandt  th»ft§ling9  of  (Ac  PwfU  tf  Oreoi  Briiain.^HiM  eonUi^ud  sncroodbmenls 
on  tk€  IndeimtdtneM  of  Ewropo—HU  Comdmei  to  SwUzorUmd^Inittferu  in  thw 
FoUHea.tmdotUkUMt^f  urn,  mmUuriUd,  at  Mtdiaiarm  iMr  Comcemo^HiM  oxtraor- 
dmmrjf  if oaycato  addrioMd  to  Ifctm.— JVsy  cnlcrs  BmiiMirimd  oi  tko  kead  qf  40jOOO 
M§m,^Tko  pmiriot,  Redimg,  diabtrndo  kio  Fortm,  and  is  iaiprispiMd.— AstisrsrlaiMi  ta 
•  -■•-•  Afmf(^l6jnOTroor$.'^7 
t  U&omUc  RofMU. 


oom^aUd  to>W«Wk  Ananct  wiih  a  SmbnUry  Artmo  of  14r,000  TVooys.— 7\b<  Cki^ 
Comma mC^fio tho UaotifCfrandModiaiori^tkoHolmoiU  -^      '" 


Thb  eyes  of  Enropo  wore  now  fixed  on 
Buonaparte,  aa  maater  of  the  deatinioa  of 
Ike  civiUiod  world,  which  hia  will  could 
•ithor  maintain  in  a  atate  of  general  peace, 
or  replnngo  into  all  tho  miaeriea  of  renew- 
ed and  more  inveterate  war.  Many  hopea 
wore  ontertained,fkt>m  hia  eminent  peraon- 
al qualities,  that  tho  courae  in  which  he 
woald  direct  them  might  prove  aa  honoura- 
ble for  himself  aa  happy  for  tho  nationa 
over  whom  he  now  possessed  sooh  un- 
bounded influence.  The  shadea  of  hia  char- 
aetor  were  either  loot  amid  tho  loatre  of  hia 
viotoriea,  or  oxcnaed  from  tho  necessity  of 
his  sitastion.  The  maasaore  of  Jaffa  was 
Kttle  known,  waa  acted  afar  off,  and  mi^t 
frasoat  itaelf  to  memonr  aa  an  act  of  mili- 
tarv  severity,  which  eircumataaoos  might 
pauiato.  If  not  exeuae. 

N^ooB,  anppoainf  him  fully  aatiated 
with  martial  glory,  in  which  he  had  never 


,  vras  expected  to  apply  him- 
•olf  to  the  arto  of  peace,  by  which  he 
wi^t  derive  fione  of  a  Bsoro  calm,  yet  not 
loM  lioDoiinblo  ehaneter.    Poaeo  vras  all 


around  him,  and  to  preoerve  it,  ho  had  only 
to  will  that  it  ahould  continue  |^  and  tho 
seaaon  aeemed  eminently  propitious  for 
taking  the  advice  of  Ciaoaa  to  the  King  of 
Epima,  and'raposiag  himaolf  after  his  la- 
bours. But  he  waa  now  beginning  to  show, 
that,  from  the  times  of  Pyrnioa  to  hia  own, 
ambition  has  taken  more  pioasnre  in  the  hax- 
arda  and  exertiona  of  the  chaao  than  in  ite 
soeoeasAil  issue.  All  the  power  which  Bno- 
naparto  already  possaassd  sooned  only  val* 
uable  in  his  eyea,  aa  it  afforded  him  tho 
meana  of  getting  aa  mneh  mora  i  and,  like  n 
aangnino  and  eager  gameator,  no  went  on 
doubling  hia  atafiss  at  every  throw,  till  tho 
tide  of  fortane,  which  bad  ao  long  run  in 
hia  fkvonr,  at  length  tamed  a^ainat  him, 
and  hia  rain  waa  tirtal.  Hia  mhng  and  pre- 
dominating vice  vras  ambition—wo  would 
have  called  it  his  only  om,  did  not  ambi- 
tion, whoa  of  a  charaetor  iatonaoly  aolfish. 


include  so  many  othora. 
It  seoms  the  mi 


most  nataral  oourse,  in  con- 
tinning  our  hiatory,  flrat  to  trace  thooa 
ovoata  which  dis^poiatod  tho  gaaoral  ex* 
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peeutjow  of  Eardpe,  tad  ift»rt)eftl««t 
end  fe?eritb  uinratice  of  tittle  mom  thta  m 
vttkT,  min  renewed  the  berron  of  war. 
We  thall  thee  leeiime  the  intersal  hiftoiy 
«»f  Fnuice  aad  her  ruler. 

Although  the  two  eoBtrectiflff  |M»wen 
had  been  eUe  to  agree  apon  the  epecial 
article!  of  the  peace  of  Amiena,  they  poe- 
aeaaed  eitiemeij  different  ideaa  coecemiiig 
the  nature  or  a  atate  of  pacification  in  gen- 
«raly  aad  the  relationa  which  it  oatabliabee 
between  two  independent  atatea.  The 
'  Rngliab  miniater,  a  man  of  the  bigheat  per- 
aonal  worth  and  probttj.  entertained  no 
doabt  that  peace  waa  to  nave  ita  usual  ef- 
fbct,  of  reatoring  all  the  ordinary  amicable 
interconrae  betwixt  France  aad  England; 
and  that,  in  matters  concemina  their  mnto- 
al  aHiea,  and  the  atate  of  the  European  re* 
pnbltc  in  general,  the  latter  coenCrj,  on 
aheathing  tne  aword,  bad  retained  the  right 
of  friendly  eoanael  uid  remonatranee.  Mr. 
Addington  could  not  hope  to  reatore  the 
balance  ef  Europe,  for  which  ao  much 
blood  had  been  apilled  in  the  18th  century. 
The  aealea  and  beama  of  that  balance  were 
beoken  into  fragmenta,  and  lay  under  the 
feet  of  Buonaparte.  But  Britain  did  net 
lie  proatrafte.  She  atill  graaped  in  her  hand 
the  tride!«t  of  the  Ocean,  and  had  by  no 
event,  in  the  late  eonteat,  been  reduced  to 
eurrender  thrrieht  of  remonatrating  agninat 
violence  and  injuatiee^  aad  ef  proteetinff 
the  feeble,  aa  far  at  circnaMtaneea  would 
•till  permit. 

But  Bnonanarte'a  idea  of  the  effccto  of 
the  treaty  or  Amiena  waa  very  diilbnnt. 
It  waa,  according  to  bin  eatimation,  a  treaty, 
eontaining  eveiything  that  Britain  waa  en- 
titled to  expect  on  toe  part  of  heraelf  and 
bar  alliea,  and  the  aeceptiag  of  which  ex- 
flluded  her  f\nm  aU  tether  right  of  inteifer- 
•nce  in  the  aflUri  of  Ea?ope.  it  waa  like 
n  boanding  charter,  which  rsatricta  the 
fight  of  the  peraon  to  whoas  it  ia  grant- 
ed to  the  preciae  limita  therein  deacribed, 
aad  precludea  the  poaaiMlity  of  hia  making 
either  claim  or  acqnisition  beyond  them. 
All  Esrope,  then,  wan  to  be  at  the  diapoanl 
€C  France,  and  rtatea  evaated,  diaaolved, 
changed,  and  re-ohanoed  at  her  ploaaore, 
unleaa  England  eould  lav  her  finger  on  the 
line  in  the  treaty  of  Amiena,  which  prohtb- 
iced  the  propoeed  meaavr*.  *«  England," 
aaid  the  Monitear.  ia  an  oflkial  tone,  '^'ahall 
have  tiie  treaty  ef  Amieaa,  the  whole  treaty 
•€  Amiena,  did  nothing  but  the  treaty  of 
Amiena!"  In  thia  mnaaer  the  treaty  waa, 
•o  far  aa  Tagimd  was  eonoened,  nnder- 
etood  to  decide,  and  that  in  favour  of 
France,  all  qneatioaa  wMeh  could  poeaibly 
ariae  in  the  cowae  ef  future  time  between 
the  two  countriea  ;  while,  in  ordinary  can- 
dour, and  in  common  aenae.  it  ceuld  be 
only  conaidered  ai  aettling  the  cauaea  of 
aaimoaity  between  the  pariiea,  ao  they  ex- 
iated  at  me  date  of  the  pacification. 

file  inanlar  situation  of  England  waa  ab- 
•wdly  alleged  aa  a  reaaon  why  she  abould 
BOt  interfere  in  contiaeatal  polities ;  aa  if 
the  relationa  of  atatea  to  each  other  were 
act  the  aame,  whether  divided  by  an  ocean 
•r  a  line  of  mouiitntaa.    The  very  eircum- 
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se  had  been  Iboadad  apoa  eleqaanllf 
juatiy  by  eae  of  her  own  poeta,  for 
claiming  Pbr  Britaia  the  eSoe  of  an  una* 
pin,*  becanae  lem  liable  to  be  agitated  by 
the  near  vicinity  ef  eontinental  war,  and 
more  likely  to  decide  with  impartiality  con- 
cerning coateading  clatma,  w  whicn  sha 
herself  could  have  little  intereat  it  waa 
need  by  France  ia  the  aenae  of  another 
poet,  and  4aade  a  reaaon  for  iLruaUng.Kng* 
land  out  of  the  European  world,  and  allow- 
ing her  no  vote  in  its  moat  important  con- 
cema.t 

To  such  humiliation  it  waa  impomible  for 
Britain  to  aobmtt.  Itran^redtbe  treaty 
of  Amiens,  thua  interpreted,  tho  coontei^ 
part  of  the  terma  which  the  Cyclopa  grant- 
ed to  Polyphemua,  that  he  ahould  be  tha 
laat  devoureJ.  If  Britain  were  compelled 
to  remain,  with  fettered  handa  anu  pad- 
locked lipe,  abelploM  and  inactive  witneaa, 
while  France  completed  the  aobjection  ef 
the  Continent,  what  other  doom  could  aho 
expect  than  to  be  finally  aabdued  1  It  will 
be  aeeq  alterwarda  that  diepntes  arose  coa- 
ceming  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  Theaa, 
it  ia  noaaible^  miaht  have  been  aceommo- 
datea,  had  not  tne  general  interpretation, 
placed  by  the  First  Coaanl  ea  the  whote 
tmneaction,  been  ineoaaictent  with  the 
honour,  aafety,  and  ladepeadeace  rt  Great 
Britain. 

It  neema  aaora"  than  probable,  that  the 
extreme  reioiciuff  of  the  rabble  of  London 
at  signing  tne  preliminaries,  their  dragging 
about  the  carnage  of  Lauriaton,  and  shout* 
ing  "  Boonaparte  for  ever  1^'  had  misled  the 
ruwr  of  France  into  nn  opinion  that  peace 
was  iadiapeaaaUy  neceanaiy  to  England; 
for,  like  other  foreigners,  mtaappieheiading 
the  natan  of  our  popelv  govemaaent,  he 
may  eeailv  enough  nave  mialahea  the  ciiea 
of  a  Loadon  mob  for  the  voice  of  the  Brit* 

k  people.  The  miniatera  aleo  aaemad  to 
keep  their  groend  ia  Parliameatoa  ceedi- 
tion  of  their  making  and  maintaining  peace  ; 
aad  aa  they  ehowed  a  spirit  of  ffaakoeea- 
and  coooeaaion,  it  might  be  miaconatnied 
'  r  Boonaparte  into  a  a  ens  a  of  weakneaa. 
tad  be  not  laboured  under  aome  such  Jm- 
preasion,  be  would  probably  have  poetponed 
till  the  final  pacification  of  Amiena,  the  gi- 
gantic atepa  towarda  iarther  aggraadiie- 
ment,  which  he  heattated  not  to  take  aAer 
signing  the  preliminariea^  and  during  the 
progreaa  of  the  Congreaa.  . 

We  have  apecifed,  beretefbre,  Napo- 
leon's acceptance  of  the  Preaideocy  of 
the  Ciaalpine  Republic,  en  which  he  now 
beatowed  the  name  of  Italian,  aa  if  it  waa 
deeigned  aft  a  fViture  time  to  comprehend 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy.  By  a  secrot 
treaty  with  Portugal,  he  had  acquired  the 
province  of  Guiana,  ao  far  aa  it  belonged  to 
that  power.  Bv  another  with  Spain,  he 
had  eaguiased  the  Spanish  part  of  Louiai- 
ana,  and,  what  waa  still  more  ominous,  the 
reveraion  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  of 


«  ••  Thrioa  happy  Brltahi,  Aem  tha  kfcigdMas  raui. 
To  tit  the  Gmrdiao  of  ths  Ooatlaaot.** 

Annison. 

t  ■•  — paoHuB  toto  dlvlKN  orhB  %llanaQa '' 
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tbe  island  of  Elba,  importuit  as  an  eicel- 
lent  naval  station. 

In  the  German  Diet  for  settling  the  in- 
demnities, to  be  ffranted  to  the  Tarious 
princes  of  the  empire  who  had  saatained 
JOSS  of  territory  in  consf^qnence  of  late 
events,  and  particnlarlj  of  the  ireatf  of 
IiUne?ille,  the  influence  of  France  predom- 
inated in  a  manner  which  threatened  entire 
destruction  to  that  ancient  Confederation. 
It  may  be  in  general  observed,  that  towns, 
districts,  ancf  provinces,  were  dealt  from 
hand  to  nand  like  cards  at  a  gaming-table ; 
and  the  powers  of  Europe  once  more,  after 
the  partition  of  Poland,  saw  with  scandal 
the  government  of  firee men  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand,  without  rcgavd  to  their  wish- 
es, aptitudes,  and  habits,  any  more  than 
those  of  cattle.  This  evil  imitation  of  an 
evil  precedent  was  fransht  with  mischief, 
as  breaking  every  tie  or  affection  betwixt 
the  governor  and  governed,  and  loosening 
all  attachments  which  bind  subjects  to  their 
rulers,  excepting  those  springing  from  force 
on  the  one  side,  and  necessity  on  the  other. 

In  this  transfer  of  territories  and  juria- 
dictions,  the  King  of  Prussia  obtained  a 
valuable  compensation  for  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  other  provinces  transferred  to 
France,  as  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  neutrality  of  that  monarch  had 
been  of  the  last  service  to  France  during 
her  late  bloody  campaigns,  and  was  now  to 
be  compensated.  The  smaller  princes  of 
the  Empire,  especially  those  on  the  right 
bink  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  virtually  placed 
them<)elves  under  the  patronage  of  France, 
t\  crc  also  gratified  with  large  allotments  of 
territory ;  whilst  Austria,  whose  pertina- 
cious opposition  was  well  remembered, 
was  considered  as  yet  retaining  too  high 
pretenslcns  to  power  and  independence, 
and  her  indemnities  were  as  much  limited 
as  thosft  of  the  friends  of  France  were  ex- 
tcnk'd. 

The  virions  adranti^es  and  accessions  of 
power  and  influence  which  we  have  hither- 
to alluded  to,  as  attained  by  France,  were 
c'lietly  gained  by  address  in  treating,  and 
<!iplc)in  itic  skill.  But  shortly  after  the  trea- 
ty of  Amiens  had  been  signed.  Buonaparte 
nianifested  to  the  world,  that  where  intrigne 
was  unsuccessful,  his  swonl  was  as  ready  as 
ever  to  support  and  extend  his  aggressions. 

Tlie  attack  of  the  Directory  on  the  Swiss 
Cantons  had  been  always  considered  as  a 
coarse  and  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  was  regarded  as  such  by  Buona- 
parte himself.  But  he  failed  not  to  main- 
tain the  military  possession  of  Switzerland 
by  tlie  French  troops ;  nor,  however  indig- 
nant under  the  downfall  of  her  ancient  fame 
and  present  liberties,  was  it  possible  for 
that  country  to  offer  any  resistance,  with- 
out the  certainty  of  total  destruction. 

The  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Lunevill^  seemed  to  afford  the  Swiss  a 
prosjMct  of  escaping  flrom  this  thraldom, 
but  It  was  in  words  only.  That  treaty  was 
declared  to  extend  to  the  Batavian,  Hel- 
vetic, Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  Republics. 
"  The  contracting  parties  guarantee  the  <f|- 
iip€ndeM9  of  the  said  republics,''  contin* 
Vot   I.  B* 


nes  the  treaty,  "^nnd  the  tight  of  ^e  peopto 
who  inhabit  them  to  adopt  what  form  of 

Eovemment  they  please."  We  have  sees 
ow  fv  the  Cisalpine  Republic  profited  by 
thie  declaration  of  independence ;  the  pro- 
ceedinn  respecting  Switserland  were  much 
more  glaring. 

There  was  a  political  diffetience  of  <^>t»- 
ion  in  the  Swies  cantons,  conoeming  the 
form  of  government  to  be  adopted  by  thein ; 
and  the  ouestloo  was  solennlr  agitated  in  a 
Diet  held  at  Benie.  The  maiority  inclinecl 
for  a  constitution  framed  on  the  prinelple 
of  their  ancient  govenment  by  a  federative 
league,  and  the  plan  of  snch  a  ooostitotion 
was  accordingly  drawn  ap  and  approved  of. 
Aloyt  Reding,  renowned  fbr  wisdom,  eour- 
ase,  and  patriotism,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  system.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  eoantenaiice  of  Fvuee,  in  or- 
der to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  eonstitii- 
tion  which  bis  countrymen  had  ehoeen,  nnd 
betook  himself  to  Paris  to  sdieit  Baona- 
parte'a  consent,  to  it  This  consent  wan 
given,  upon  the  Swiss  g6vemment  agreeing 
to  admit  to  their  deliberations  six  penomi 
of  the  opposite  party^  who,  anpportea  by  the 
French  interest,  desired  tiiat  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  one  and  indivisible,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  of  the  French  Republic. 

This  coalition,  formed  at  the  First  Con<* 
sal's  request,  terminated  in  an  act  of  treaeh^ 
ery,  which  Buonaparte  had  probably  fore- 
seen. Availing  themselves  of  an  adjonrnal 
of  the  Diet  for  the  Eaater  hoiidays,  this 
French  party  summoned  a  meeting,  from 
which  the  other  members  were  absent,  and 
adopted  a  form  of  constitution  which  totals 
ly  subverted  the  principles  of  that  under 
which  the  Swiss  had  so  long  lived  in  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  honour.  Buonaparte 
congratulated  them  on  the  wiedom  of  their 
choice.  It  was,  indeed,  rare  to  meet  hie 
approbation,  for  it  was  completely  subver- 
sive of  all  the  old  laws  and  forms,  and  no 
miffht  receive  any  modification  wnich  his 
policy  should  dictate ;  and  it  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered of  course  by  men,  who,  having 
risen  under  his  influence,  must  necessarily 
be  pliant  to  his  will.  Having  made  his 
complimentoon  their  being  possessed  o#a 
free  and  independent  constitntion,  be  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  withdraw  the  troops 
of  France,  and  did  so  aecordittgly.  Pov 
this  equiuble  measure  much  gratitude  was 
expressed  by  the  Swiss,  which  might  haws 
beea  saved,  if  they  had  known  that  Buona- 
parte's policy  rather  than  his  generosity  dic- 
tated his  proceedings.  It  was,  in  the  first 
place,  his  business  to  assume  the  appearanea 
of  leaving  the  Sw|ss  in  possession  of  their 
freedom;  secondly,  he  was  sure  that  events 
would  presently  happen,  whe«  ^ev  slMnld 
be  left  to  themselves,  which  would  afford  a 
plausible  pretext  to  juatify  his  armed  tnter- 
ferenee. 

The  aristocratic  cantons  df  the  aneient 
Swiss  League  were  satisfied  with  dM  een- 
stitntion  finally  adopted  by  the  French  par- 
ty of  their  country ;  bnt  not  so  the  demo- . 
cratic,  or  small  cantons,  who,  rather  than 
submit  to  it,  declared  their  reselution 
te   withdraw  fhmi  the   »aaeral    Leagife, 
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hf  the  Fmcb,  ud  to 

rorm  nndtf  their  awb  ueieBt  Uwt  a  tm- 
nte  eoaMmcr.  ThU  wm  to  conaait  of 
the  untocw  of  SehweiU,  Vn,  end  UiMler- 
wiJdeB,  forest  and  mooBtun  regioM,  in 
whieh  the  SwiM  have  least  degenerated 
ftooi  the  simple  and  hardy  maaners  of  their 
aaceators.  A  civil  war  inaMdiately  broke 
oat,  ia  the  emisae  of  whieh  it  was  seen, 
that  in  poMlari^,  aa  well  as  patriotism,  the 
■oarpiaff  Helvetie  goTemment,  establish- 
ed by  Frenoh  interest,  was  totaUj  iaferior 
to  the  gsUaM  foteeteis.  These  last  were 
gnided  chiefly  by  the  patriotic  Reding,  who 
atrore,  with  andaanted  thoo|h  nltimately 
with  vain  reoolstioB,  to  emancipate  his  on- 
fortnnate  coontry.  The  intmsiTe  goTom- 
mant  were  driren  from  Berne,  their  troops 
•Yorywhera  rented,  and  the  federative  party 
were  fanetally  received  with  the  ntmost  de- 
aMttrtratiooe  of  Joy  by  their  eooatiymen, 
few  edheriag   to  the  asnrpen,  excepting 


who  were  attached  to  them  by  views 

Bot  while  Reditg  anj  the  Svriis  patrioU 
were  triamphiag  in  the  proapeet  of  resior- 
lac  their  ancient  conatitation,  with  all  iU 
piivilegee  and  imnmnities,  the  strong  grssp 
of  snperier  power  was  esiended  to  crash 
their  patriotie  eiertieBa. 

The  firtal  tldiaji  of  the  proposed  foreible 
interforence  of  France,  were  msde  known 
by  the  sndden  airival  of  Rapp,  AdjoUnt- 
■eaeral  of  Bnenaparte,  with  a  letter  ad- 
dnssed  to  the  eighteen  Swiss  cantoos. 
Hiia  manifeato  was  of  a  most  eztrsordioiuy 
natttre.  Buonaparte  npbraided  the  Swim 
vrith  their  civil  diecordi  of  three  ye^«<s' 
Btandiag,  foigatting  that  these  discords 
woold  not  have  existed  bat  for  the  iavssion 
of  the  French.  He  told  them  that,  when 
he,  as  n  boon  granted,  had  been  pleased  to 
withdraw  hit  troops  from  their  cooatry, 
they  hed  immediately  tamed  their  srmi 
against  each  other.  Theee  are  singular  pro- 
poaitiona  enough  to  be  found  in  a  procla- 
mation addreaaed  by  one  independent  na- 
Hon  to  another.  But  what  follows  is  still 
afiore  extnordinary.  "  You  hsve  disputed 
Ihrae  yean,  without  understanding  one  an- 
other;  if  left  to  jonrselves,  you  will  kill 
each  other  for  three  years  more,  without 
coming  to  any  better  reiult.  Your  history 
shows  that  your  intestine  wsn  cannot  be 
terminated  without  the  efficacious  inter- 
vention of  France.  It  is  true,  I  had  resol  ved 
not  to  ioiermeddle  with  your  affairs,  having 
always  found  that  your  various  governments 
have  applied  to  me  for  advice  which  they 
never  meant  to  follow,  and  have  sometimes 
nade  a  bad  use  of  my  name  to  favour  their 
own  private  intersats  and  passions.  But 
I  cannot  reoMin  ii|sensible  to  the  distress 
ef  which  I  see  you  the  prey— I  recall  my 
resolution  of  nentrality-^f  consent  to  be 
the  mediator  of  your  differences.  But  my 
meoiatioa  shall  be  effectual,  as  becomes 
the  neat  nation  in  whose  ^.name  I  address 
you.^' 

This  insulting  tone,  with  which,  uninvited, 
and  as  if  granUng  a  favour,  the  Chief  Con- 
sul took  upon  him,  as  a  matter  of  courae, 
to  exerciae  the  most  urbitrary  power  over  a 


free  and  independent  people,  is  equally  tn- 
markable  at  the  close  of  the  mantfesto. 
The  proclamation  commands,  that  a  depu- 
tation be  sent  to  Paris,  to  consult  with  the 
Chief  CoBsul }  and  concludes  with  an  as- 
sertion of  Buonaparte's  "  right  to  expect 
that  no  city,  community,  or  public  bodjy, 
ahoold  presume  to  contradict  the  measnree 
which  it  might  please  him  to  adopt"  1\> 
sapport  the  reasoning  of  a  manifesto  which 
every  school-boy  mi^t  have  confuted, Ney, 
with  aa  army  or  forty  thousand  men,  enter- 
ed Switxerland  at  different  points. 

As  the  presence  of  such  an  overpowering 
force  rendered  resistance  vain,  Aloys  Re- 
diog,and  his  gallant  companions,  were  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  their  forces  after  a  touch- 
ing address  to  them.  The  Diet  of  Schweltx 
also  dissolved  itself  in  consequence  of  the 
interference,  as  they  stated,  of  an  armed 
force  of  foreigners,  whom  it  was  impossi- 
ble, in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country^ 
to  oppose. 

Switseriand  was  thns^  once  more,  occu- 
pied by  the  French  soldiers.  The  patriots, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  assert- 
ing her  rights,  were 'sought  after  and  im- 
pnsoned.  Alors  Rediuff  was  urged  to 
conceal  himself,  but  he  declined  to  do  so ; 
and  when  upbraided  by  the  French  ofBcer 
who  came  to  arrest  him,  aa  being  the  head 
of  the  insurrection,  he  answered  nobly,  "  1 
have  obeyed  the  call  of  conscience  and  mv 
eountry--do  you  execute  the  commands  or 
your  master.^'  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  of  Aarsboury.  . 

The  resiatanee  of  these  worthy  patriots, 
their  calm,  dignified,  and  manly  conduct, 
their  simple  ami  affecting  pleas  against  over- 
mastering violence,  though  thev  failed  to 
{irocure  me  advantages  vrhioh  taey  hoped 
br  their  country,  were  not  lost  to  the  worid, 
or  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Their  patheiie 
complaints,  when  perused  in  many  a  remote 
valley,  excited  detestation  of  French  usurp- 
ation, in  bosoms  whieh  had  hilfcerto  con- 
tented themselves  with  regarding  the  victo- 
ries of  the  Republic  with  wonder,  if  not 
with  admiration.  For  other  aggressions, 
the  hurry  of  revolution,  the  extremity  of 
war,  the  strong  compulsion  of  necessity 
might  be  pleaded ;  but  that  upon  Switxer- 
land was  as  ^tuitous  and  unprovoked  aa 
it  was  nefariously  unjust'  The  name  of 
the  Cantons,  connected  with  so  many  re- 
collections of  ancient  faith  and  bravery, 
hardy  simplicity,  and  manly  freedom,  gave 
additional  interest  to  the  sufferings  of  such 
a  country  ;  and  no  one  act  of  his  public  life 
did  Buonaparte  so  much  injury  tnroughovt 
Europe,  as  his  conduct  towards  Switxer- 
land. 

The  dignified  resisUnce  of  the  Swiss, 
their  renown  for  courage,  and  the  policy  of 
not  thwarting  them  too  far,  had  some  effect 
on  the  Chief  Consul  himself;  and  in  the 
final  act  of  mediation,  by  which  he  saved 
them  the  fhrther  trouble  of  Uking  thought 
about  their  own  constitution,  he  permitted 
federalism  to  remain  as  an  integral  princi- 
ple. By  a  subsequent  defensive  treaty,  the 
Cantons  agreed  to  refuse  all  passage  through 
the  countiy  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
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I  to  Miintiin  aa  nrnr  of  a  few  ilioa- 
BB  to  gvanatee  thM  tn^a^mmuL 
■8witserland  alio  fanuahod  France  with  a 
aubaidiacj  army  of  aixteon  thonaaod  meiiy  to 
be  maintained  at  the  ezpeoae  of  the  French 
gofemment.  Bat  the  firmneas  which  theae 
moantaioeera  ahowed  in  the  coene  of  dia- 
cnaaing  thia  treaty  waa  aach,  that  it  aa?ed 
then  from  having  the  eonacriptioo  impoaed 
on  them,  aa  in  other  countriea  wider  the 
dominion  of  France. 

Notwithatanding  theae  qoalificatiooa,  how- 
•ver,  it  waa  evident  that  the  Tolantaiy  and 
■elf-eleeted  Mediator  of  Switaerlane  waa 
in  feet  aorereign  of  that  eoontry,  aa  well  aa 
of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy }  bat  there 
waa  no  voice  to  interdict  thia  formidable 
nccnmalation  ofpower.  England  alone  in- 
terferedy  by  aending  an  envoy  (Mr.  Moore) 
to  the  IHet  of  Schweits,  to  inqaire  by  what  | 


elaima  of  independence ;  bat  ere  hia  arri- 
val, the  operaUona  of  Ney  had  rendered  all 
farther  reaiatance  impoaaible.  A  ramon- 
atraaoe  waa  alao  made  by  England  to  the 
French  government  upon  thia  unprovoked 
aggreaaion  on  the  liberties  of  an  independ- 
ent people.  But  it  remained  unanawered 
and  unnoticed,  unleaa  in  the  pagea  of  the 
Moniteur,  where  the  pretena&ona  of  Britain 
to  interfere  with  the  afiaira  of  the  Conti- 
nent, were  held  up  to  ridicule  and  con* 
tempt.  After  thia  period,  Buonaparte  adopt- 
ed, and  continued  to  bear,  the  title  of  Grand 
Mediator  of  the  Helvetian  Republic,  in  tok 
ken,  doubtleoa,  of  the  right  which  he  had 
aaaumed,  and  effectually  exereiaed,  of  in- 
terfering in  their  aflkira  whenever  it  auited 
htm  to  00  ao. 
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J^KTinw'ng  JtoloMUt  beimigi  Pramu  and  Ettgkmd-^AddiUmtal  EneromekmndB  and 
Qfkmeu  Ofi  tkg  pari  qf  th*  former, ^Simguiar  MttrmeUom  fiv<A  kM  tk*  Fini  Conaul 
to  MaCpflMRcrcMl  AgnU  m  BrUiak  ParU.-^Ordm  umtdb^  lAa  £nglu4  MRnitUn, 
fwr  the  Expuition  tif  aU  Ptnoma  acUng  wwlar  Uam.—  Fiotenca  q^  Uu  Prtm  on  both 
Mn  </  tK»  ChmmeL-^PaUiUr'a  eOAraiMd  Ra^Utl  PnMeaUanj  VAtmbigtu^Buona- 
pmUmumtn  tkromgh  the  MomiUttr.-^Mimtuvr  Olio^a  NoU  iff  RMWkonMtranea^Lord 
Hawketbwy'a  Rtply.^PeUi€r  trUd/ar  a  JJbtl  agtnmi  Uu  Fini  Conud^avmd  CfuU* 
iff—bul  noi  orougki  up  for  Senime:^NapoUon^§  cmnUmutd  IHt^aamrt^-'Angry  Dii^ 
€umion»  raapceftng  Mi  Drtaig  tf  AmUm^MoUn.'^Offtnn—  Report  qf  Qmtroi  Se- 
bmaHani^Reaohtiion  of  the  BrUiak  iShvtmmmi  in  eenacfiMnca.— Cei|farmcct  be- 
iwitt  BwmoparU  and  Lord  WkUwortk,-'  The  King  otndo  a  Mtmagi  lo  ParUaaunt, 
dewutnding  addiUonal  aid.—BmonaparU  quarrala  wiik  Lord  WMworik  ai  a  Levaa-  - 
ParHCHlar9.~~RumaimmU  nf  Knglaod  ttpon  lid»  octation.^FaHhir  Dioemmiom  cam* 
€ormng  Jfalfa.'RcaaoMieAf  BaomaparU  miglU  daavrt  to  Artoft  off  NogoUaiiom,^ 
Britain  dMtXiaroa  War  agaimatPran€0  on  \Wi  Mail  IW^ 


Thms  advances  towards  univeraal  empire, 
made  during  the  very  period  when  the  pa- 
ciftc  meaaurea  adopted  by  the  preliminanea. 
end  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiena,  were  in  the  act  of  being  carried 
into  execution,  excited  the  natural  jeal- 
ousy of  the  people  of  Britain.  They  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  rely  much  on  the 
aincerity  of  the  French  nation;  nor  did 
the  character  of  iu  present  Chief,  ao  fell 
of  ambition,  and  ao  bold  and  successful 
in  his  enterprises,  incline  them  to  feelings 
of  greater  security.  On  the  other  hand, 
Buonaparte  seems  to  have  felt  as  matter  of 

Eirtooial  offence  the  jealouay  which  the 
ritiah  entertained ;  and  inatead  of  aooth- 
ing  it,  aa  policy  dicUted,  by  concessions 
mid  confidence,  he  showed,  a  disposition 
to  repress^  or  at  leaat  to  punish  it,  fa^  meaa- 
urea  which  indicated  anger  and  irriution. 
There  ceaaed  to  be  any  cordiality  of  inter- 
xt  the  two  natiooa,  and  they 


betwixt 

began  to  look  into  the  conduct  of  each 
other  for  causes  of  oflbnce,  rather  than  for 
the  means  of  removing  it. 

The  Engliah  had  aeveral  aohjeeta  of  com- 
plaint agmnst  Fnnce,  beeidea  the  gWMral 
eneranclimenta  which  ahe  had  cootinaed 
to  make  on  the  libertiea  of  Europe.  A  law 
hod  been  made  during  the  timea  of  the 
wlldeet  Jacobinism,  which  condemned  to 
fecfeitore  evoiy  veaaaj  ondor  a  hondred 


tons  burthen,  cairying  Britiah  merehandise. 
and  approaching  within  four  loagnea  of 
France.  It  waa  now  thought  proper,  that 
the  enforeing  a  regulation  of  ao  nollile  a 
character,  made  during  a  war  of  unexam- 
pled bitterneaa,  ahonld  Be  the  first  fruita  of 
returning  peace.  Several  Britiah  vesoela 
were  stopped,  their  captaina  imprisoned, 
their  cargoea  confiacated,  and  all  reatito- 
tion  refuaed.  Some  of  theae  had  been 
driven  on  the  French  coaat  unwillingly,  and^ 
by  straaa  of  weather)  but  the  neceaait^  of 
the  case  created  no  exemption.  An  in- 
atance  there  waa,  of  a  Bntiah  veaael  in 
ballast,  which  entered  Chnrante.  in  order 
to  toad  with  a  cargo  of  Brandy.  The 
platea.  knivea,  foika,  dec.  oaed  by  the  cap- 
tain,  neing  found  to  be  of  British  manu- 
facture, the  circumatance  waa  thoogbi  n 
suflloient  apology  for  aeiaing  the  veaael . 
Theae  M^reaaiona,  repeatedly  made,  were 
not,  ao  fer  aa  appean,  remedied  oo  the 
moot  urgent  remonatnnooa,  and  aeemed 
to  aigue  that  the  French  wen  already  act- 
ing  on  the  vexationa  and  arriutino  princi- 
ple which  often  preeedea  a  war,  hot  very^ 
seldom  immediately  foUowa  a  peace.  The 
conduct  of  France  waa  felt  to  be  the  more 
unreaaonaUe  and  nngncioua,  aa  all  rastric- 
tiooa  on  her  oommeroe,  impooed  daring  the 
war,  had  been  withdrawn  on  the  part  ot 
Groat  Britain  ao  aoo9  aa  the  pence  waa  Gon^ 
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eluded.  la  Kke  «««•',  •  ^P^^^  ^ 
the  tiwuy  of  Amient,  proTiding  t^^^^JJ 
MKitte«tratioM  impoMd  on  the  propwty  « 
i^nch  or  of  EBgli«h,  in  the  two  contendiDg 
couotrief,  ■hould  be  removed,  wr-  *--*—• 
Ir  complied  with  in  Brittle,  bet 
MddafiiedwlthonthepMtof  Fi 

The  ibore  were  tesatioa  ud  oftawtve 
meMOree,  faitimatiiiff  Httte  rrnMt  ftf  t^ 
gorenmeat  of  EntleBd,  md  «o  deeiie  to 
cvltiTate  her  goodwill.  They  were  per- 
huM  adopted  hj  the  Chief  Conml,  u  hopee 
of  indiciag  Britaiik  to  make  aome  eaerUI. 
eea  ia  order  to  obUi&  from  hia  fiivoar  a 
commercial  treatf,  the  advantagea  of  which, 
according  to  hia  opinion  of  the  EBjriiah  na- 
tion, waa  a  boon  calcnlated  to  make  them 
qvtclily  forgiTe  the  hnmiliattng  reatrietiona 
from  which  it  woold  emancipate  their  trade. 
If  thia  were  any  part  of  hia  policy,  he  wm 
ignorant  of  the  natere  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  waa  applied.  It  la  the  air 
ox  alone  that  it  goTomed  by  a  goad, 
what  gave  the  deepeat  offenco  and 
lively  alarm  to  Britain,  waa,  that 
Bnonasarta  declined  nlibcding  the  otdfamiy 
ihcilittea  for  En^iah  oommeroe,  it  waa 
hia  pnqMae,  nevertheleaa,  to  eatabliah  a 
commercial  agent  in  every  part  of  the  Brit- 
iah  dominiona,  whoae  oatenaiUe  dvty  waa 
to  wmtch  over  that  very  trade  which  the 
Fiiat  Obnanl  afaowed  ao  iHUe  deaiio  to  en- 
conrage,  but  whoae  real  baaineaa  reeemUed 
that  of  an  aecreditod  and  privileged  spy. 
Tbeae  official  persona  were  not  only,  by 
their  inttruetiona.  directed  to  collect  every 
pooaible  information  on  commereial  pointo^ 
bat  alao  to  Aimiah  a  plan  of  the  porta  of 
each  diatrict,  with  all  the  aonndinga,  and 
to  point  oat  with  what  wind  veaaela  conld  go 
out  and  enter  with  moat  eaae,  and  at  what 
dranght  of  water  the  haiboar  might  be  en- 
teradbyohipaofbitrthen.  To  add  to  the 
alarming  charaeter  of  aach  a  net  of  agenta, 
it  waa  Iband  that  thoae  inveated  with  the 
office  were  military  men  and  eagiaeera. 

Conaalf  thoa  nominated  had  reached  Brit- 
ain, bat  had  not,  in  general,  occupied  the 
poata  aaaigned  to  them,  when  the  Britiah 
government,  becoming  informed  of  the  da- 
tiea  they  were  expected  to  perform,  an- 
noonoed  to  them  that  any  one  who  might 
repair  to  a  Britiah  aea-port  nnder  auch  a 
character,  ahoald  be  instantly  ordered  to 
<rait  the  island.  The  aecrecy  with  which 
tiieae  agenta  had  been  inatracted  to  conduct 
themselves  waa  ao  great,  that  one  Fauvelet, 
to  whom  the  office  of  commereial  aseot  at 
Dublin  bed  been  aaaigned,  and  who  had 
reached  the  place  of  hia  deatination  before 
the  nature  of  the  appointment  waa  diacov- 
ered,  could  not  be  found  out  by  some  per- 
aona  who  desired  to  make  aa  ailidavit  be- 
fore him  aa  Consul  of  France.  It  can  be 
ao  wonder  that  the  very  woist  Imoreaaioa 
waa  made  on  the  public  mind  of  Britain 
r^apeeting  the  fVirther  (vnjecto  of  her  late 
enemies,  when  it  was  evident  that  they 
availed  themselvea  of  the  6mtmomente  or 
retarning peace  to  preoura,  by  an  indirect 
and  most  auapieieaa  eoorae  of  prooeeding. 
that  species  of  inferaaation,  which  would 
be  Bkoai  uoeM  to  Fimwe,  and  aoet  daagei • 


While  theae  grievaacea  and  eirenraatanc- 
ea  of  auspieioa  agitated  the  Eagliah  nataoa, 
the  daily  preaa,  which  aheraately  aola  ap- 
oo  poUiG  epiaioa,  aad  ia  re-acted  upon  by 
it,  waa  load  aad  vehcaaenL  Tbo  peraonal 
character  of  the  Chief  Coosal  was  severe- 
ly treated  -,  his  meaaarea  of  aelf-aggrw- 
diseaMat  anaigned,  his  aggreaatons  on  tfao 
liberty  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  especially 
of  Swltaeriaad,  held  up  to  open  day  $  white 
every  instanco  of  petty  vexation  and  op- 
preaaioa  piactiaed  upon  BritUh  eommeree 
or  Britiah  aabjects,  waa  qaoted  as  expreai- 
iag  hia  deep  reaentment  against  the  only 
oouatry  which  poasessed  the  will  aad  the 
power  to  coaoteract  hia  acquiring  the  out- 
venal  dominion  of  Europe. 

There  waa  at  thia  period  in  Britain  a 
large  party  of  French  Royalists,  who,  de- 
clining to  retnn  to  Fraace,  or  falling  under 
the  exceptiona  to  the  amneaty,  regarded 
Buonaparte  m  their  peraonal  enemy,  as  well 
as  the  main  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  to  which,  but  for  him  only, 
the  people  of  France  aeemed  otherwise 
more  disposed  than  at  any  time  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  These 
gentlemen  found  an  able  and  active  advo- 
cate of  their  caaae  in  Monsieur  Peltier,  aa 
emigmnt,  a  determined  royalist,  and  a  man 
of  that  reedy  wit  and  vivacity  of  talent 
which  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  periodi- 
cal writing.  He  had  oppoaed  the  demo- 
crate  during  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  a  publication  termed  the  "  Acte  of 
the  Apoatlea  j"  in  which  he  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  execration  the  actions,  preten- 
aiona,  and  principles  of  their  Jeaders,  witb 
such  success  ss  induced  Brissot  to  assert, 
that  he  had  done  more  harm  to  the  Repu^ 
lican  cauae  than  all  the  allied  armiea.  At 
the  preaent  criais,  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  weekly  paper  ia  London,  ia 
the  French  language,  called  VAmbigu, 
The  decoration  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  was 
a  head  of  Buonaparte,  placed  on  the  body 
of  a  Sphiax.  This  ornament  being  obiect* 
ed  to  after  the  first  two  or  three  numbers, 
the  Sphinx  appeared  with  the  neck  truncate 
ed ;  Mt  being  sUU  decked  with  Uie  consu« 
laremblema,  continued  to  inornate  emblem* 
atically  the  allusion  at  once  to  Enpt,  aad 
to  the  ambigttoua  character  of  ttie  Firvt 
Conaol.  The  colomna  of  this  paper  were 
dedicated  to  the  most  severe  attacks  upon 
Buonaparte  and  the  French  ffovernment ; 
and  aa  it  was  highly  popular,  (rom  the  gen- 
eral feelinga  of  ue  English  nation  towanla 
both,  it  was  widely  dispersed  and  genenlty 
read. 

The  torrent  of  aatire  and  abuse  poured 
forth  frem  the  English  and  Ancloipdlieaa 
periodical  press,  waa  calculatea  deeply  to 
annoy  and  irritete  the  peraon  asainstwhom 
it  was  chiefly  aimed.  In  England  we,  are 
ao  much  accnetomed  to  aee  characters  the 
moat  unimpeachable,  nay,  the  moat  vene.-m- 
Ue,  asaailed  by  the  daily  press,  that  we  ao* 
count  the  individual  gutKy  of  folly,  who.  if 


he  be  iiuiocent  of  giving  eause  to  the 
daly  takea  it  to  heart  BMre  than  a 
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fsr  would  niM  the  btiklnc  of  •  dog,  «htt 
jolpo  at  overy  pasfing  aoaiia.  Bat  this  is 
AMQtimftQt  acqoirod  partly  by  habit,  partly 
by  oQf  knowlodgo,  that  onaobataDtiated  aean- 
dal  of  thia  aort  makea  no  impreaiioii  on  the 
poUic  mind.  Such  indiflbranco  cannot  bo 
•noetod  on  the  part  of  foreignera,  who  in 
thia  partiealar,  reaemble  hofaea  introduced 
fi«m  neighbooring  coontiea  into  the  pre- 
eincta  offbreat  diatricta,  that  are  liable  to 
be  atang  into  roadneaa  by  a  peculiar  apeciea 
of  gad-fly,  to  which  the  race  brad  m  the 
eoQotry  are  ftom  habit  almoat  totally  indif- 
fbrent. 

If  it  be  thaa  with  foreignera  in  general, 
it  moat  beaoppoaed  that  from  nataral  impa- 
tience of  cenanre,  aa  well  aa  rendered  sua- 
.  eeptiUe  and  irritable  by  hia  coorae  of  onin- 
tempted  aocceaa,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
«iaat  have  winced  under  the  animated  and 
•uatained  attache  upon  hia  |>erBon  and  gov- 
emmeut,  which  appeared  in  the  Engliab 
newmapera,  and  Peltier'a  Afmbigu.  He  at* 
Attached  at  all  timea,  aa  we  have  already 
had  occaaion  to  remark,  much  importance 
.  to  the  influence  of  the  preaa,  which  in  Paria 
he  had  taken  under  hia  own  eapecial  auper- 
iutendence.  and  for  which  he  nimaelf  often 
eondeaceaded  to  compoae  or  correct  para- 
.ffrepha.  To  be  aaaailed,  tberefora,  by 
flie  whole,  body  of  Brittah  newapapen,  al- 
moat aa  numerooa  aa  their  navy,  aeeroa  to 
have  provoked  him  to  the  extremity  of  hia 
patience  ;  and  raaentmentof  theae  attacks 
aggravated  the  aame  boatile  aentimenia 
ajKainat  England,  which,  from  canaea  of  aut- 
picion  already  mentioned,  had  begun  to  be 
engendered  in  the  Brittah  public  against 
France  and  her  niler. 

Napoleon,  in  the  meantime,  endeavoured 
•to  anawer  in  kind,  and  the  colnmnaofthe 
Moniteurhad  many  an  angry  and  violent 
passage  directed  againat  England.  Anawera, 
replies,  and  rojoindera  passed  rapidly  across 
the  Channel,  mflaming  and  augmenting  the 
hoatile  apirit,  reciprocally  entertained  by 
'  the  two  countriea  againat  each  other.  But 
there  waa  this  great  diaadvantage  on  Buon- 
aparte's aide,  that  while  the  English  might 
juativ  throw  the  blame  of  this  scandalous 
warfare  on  the  licenae  of  a  free  preaa,  the 
Chief  Conaol  could  not  transfer  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  attack  on  hia  side  ;  because  it 
waa  universally  known,  that  the  French  pe- 
riodical publications  being  under  the  most 
severe  regulations,  nothing  could  appear 
in  them  except  what  had  received  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  government.  Every 
at  tick  upon  England,  therefore,  which  waa 
published  in  the  French  papers,  waa  held 
to  express  the  personal  aenttmenfes  of  the 
C!hier  Conanl,  who  thua,  by  deatraying  the 
freedom  of  the  French  preaa,  had  rendered 
himaelf  anawerable  for  every  aoch  licenae 
aa  it  waa  permitted  to  take. 

It  became  apeedily  plain,  that  Buona- 
parte could  reap  no  advantage  from  a  con- 
teat  in  whioh  he  waa  to  be  the  defendant  in 
hia  own  peruon,  and  to  maintain  a  literary 
warfare  with  anonymooa  antagonists.  He 
had  recourse,  therefore,  to  a  Aimaod  upon 
the  British  govenment,^nd,  alter  various 
Mpreaentatlona  of  milder  import,  eaaaed 


urage  achemei 
DtoftheChitf 


bis  eivoy,  MoBsleur  Otto,  to  itato  in  an  of- 
ficial note  the  following  dlvtinet  grievaneea  i 
— Fint,  the  existenoe  of  a  deep  and  contin* 
uedayatemto  injure  the  character  ofth# 
Firat  Consul,  and  prejudice  the  eflect  of  hia 
pnUie  meaaurea,  throush  the  aaediam  of 
the  preaa :  Secondly,  the  permiaaion  of  a 
part  of  the  Princeo  of  the  Houae  of  Boor> 
boo.  and  their  adherents,  to  remain  in  Eng^ 
land,  for  the  pnrpoae,  (it  .was  alleged,)  that 
they  miffht  hateh  and  encour 
against  the  life  and  government 
C^naul.  It  waa  therefore  categorically  de- 
manded, let.  That  the  British  govemment 
do  put  a  atop  to  the  publication  of  the  abuao 
complained  of,  aa  aJBfecting  the  head  of  tbo 
French  government.  2d,  That  the  emi* 
sranta  reaiding  in  Jeraey  be  dismissed  from 
England— that  the  biahopa  who  had  decltu- 
ed  to  leaign  their  aeea  be  alao  sent  out  of 
the  conntry*-that  CSeorge  Cadoodal  be 
traaaported  to  Canada— that  th»-Princea  of 
the  Houae  of  Bourbon  be  advised  to  repair 
to  Waraaw,  where  the  head  of  their  family 
now  resided— and,  finally,  that  such  emi- 
granta  who  continued  to  wear  the  ancient 
badgea  and  decorationa  of  the  French  court, 
be  alao  compelled  to  leave  England.  Leit 
the  Britiah  ministen  should  plead,  that  the 
constitution  of  their  country  preclnded 
them  from  gratifying  the  First  Consul  in 
any  of  theae  demanda,  Monaieur  Otto  fore- 
atalled  the  objection,  by  reminding  them, 
that  the  Alien  Act  gave  them  full  power  to 
exclude  any  foreignera  from  Great  Britain 
at  their  pleasure. 

To  tola  peremptory  mandate,  Lord 
Hawkeabury,  then  Minister  for  Foreign 
AfTain,  instructed  the  Britiah  agent,  Mr. 
Merry,  to  make  a  reply,  at  once  firm  and 
conciliatory;  avoiding  the  tone  of  pique 
and  ill  temper  which  is  plainly  to  be  traced 
in  the  French  note,  vet  maintaining  the  di|^ 
nity  of  the  nation  he  represented.  It  wan 
ohaerved,  that,  if  the  French  govornment 
had  reaaon  to  complain  of  the  licenae  of 
the  English  journals,  the  British  go  vera- 
meet  hmd  no  leas  right  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  retorU  and  recrimlnationa  which 
had  been  poured  out  from  those  of  Paris ; 
and  that  tnere  waa  thia  remarkable  feature 
of  difference  betwixt  them,  that  the  Eng^ 
liah  Miniatry  neither  had,  could  have,  nor 
wished  to  have,  any  control  over  the  free* 
dom  of  the  British  preaa  $  whereaa  the  Mo- 
niteur,  in  which  the  abase  of  England  had 
appeai^id,  waa  the  official  organ  of  tho 
French  gorerameot.  But,  finally  upon  thia 
point,  the  Britiah  Monareh,  it  waa  aaid, 
would  make  no  conceaaion  to  any  foreign 
power,  at  the  expenae  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  If  what  u 
belloua  or  actionable, 
liahera  were  open  to  puuii 
reasonable  facilitiea  would  be  afforded  for 
proeecoting  them.  To  the  demands  ao  per- 
emptorily urged,  reapeettttg  the  emigrants, 
L.ord  Hawkeabury  replied,  by  apecial  an- 
awera applying  to  the  different  claaaea,  but 
immeo  up  in  the  general  argument,  that 
hia  Miyeaty  neither  encouraged  them  in 
any  acbemo  againat  the  French  governaont, 

r  did  he  believe  there  were  any  each  m 


nae  or  we  iraeaoin  oi 

waa  pobliahed  waa  li- 

e,  tho  printera  and  pol^ 

to  puuiahment,  ana  all 
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Mte  princM  ud  their  fotlewen  lired  in 

'ooafomitjr  to  tlw  Uwt  of  GrMt  BriUia, 
•Mlwatboat  dTonbag  mUobb  with  whom 
aim  WM  tt  peac*  mmj  valid  or  sufficient 
ceoM  oTcoaaplaantrhii  M^eatjr  woeld  foel 
H  tBCoaueteat  with  hit  digaitj,  his  boAOiir, 

.  and  the  eomMon  Uws  of  Mpitslit^,  to  de- 

j^vo  them  of  that  protection,  which  indt* 
▼idaab  reaident  within  the  Brttiah  domin- 
ions coold  onlj  forfeit  by.  their  own  miscon- 
dnet. 

To  render  these  answers,  being  the  only 
raply  whicfar  an  English  Minister  coald 
have  made  to  the  demands  of  Frsnce,  in 

.some  degree  acceptable  to  Baoaaparte. 
Peltier  waa  hrongfat  to  trial  for  a  libel 
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BwtooM  pgecweoie  to  a  etale  of  psnce,  fd 
grouods  of  mienaderstandang  were 
dailj  added. 

Tlie  new  diecnssions  related  rbielly  to 
the  eiecntion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in 
which  the  English  goveroment  showed  no 
promptimde.  Most  of  the  French  colo- 
nies, it  is  true,  had  been  restored  j  bat  the . 
Cape,  and  the  other  BaUvian  settlements, 
above  all.  the  island  of  Malta,  were  stSlt 
possessed  by  the  British  forces.  At  com- 
mon law,  if  the  eipression  may  be  ased, 
England  was  bound  instantly  to  redeem 
her  engagement,  by  ceding  these  posses- 
sions, and  thus  fulfillinff  the  arti^es  of  the 
treaty.    In  eqaity,  she  nad  a  ^Dod  defence } 


•gainst  the  First  Consnl,  at  the  instsace 
•fthe  Attomey-Geneni.  He  was  defend- 
•dby  Mr.  Mackintosh,  (now  Sir  James,)  in 


one  oftheoMst  brilliant  ^ 
ai  bar  or  in  foinm,  in  which  the  jury  were 
remanded,  that  every  press  on  the  conti- 
nent was^enslaved,  vom  Palermo  to  Ham- 
bttigh,  aaid  that  they  were  now  to  vindicate 
the  right  we  had  ever  asserted,  to  speak  of 
men  both  at  home  aad  abroad,  aot  accord- 
tagto  their  gieataess,  bat  their  crimes. 

The  defendant  was  found  guilty  *,  but  his 
caase  might  be  conaidered  as  triumphant.* 
Accordingly,  eiery  part  of  the  proceedinga 

Eve  ofience  to  Baonanerte.  He  had  not 
sired  to  be  righted  by  the  English  law, 
bat  by  a  vigour  beyond  the  law.  The  pub- 
lioity  of  the  trial,  the  wit  and  eloquence  of 
the  advocate,  were  ill  calculated  to  soothe 
the  feelings  of  BooMoarte,  who  knew  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  cnaracter  of  his  usurp- 
ed power,  too  well,  to  suppose  that  public 
discussion  could  be  of  service  to  him.  He 
had  demanded  darkness,  the  English  gov- 
ernment had  answered  by  giving  him  light  $ 
he  had  wished,  like  those  who  are  con- 
•cious  of  flaws  in  their  conduct,  to  suppress 
all  censure  of  his  messures,  and  by  Peltier's 
trial,  the  British  ministers  had  made  the 
investigation  of  them  a  point  pf  legal  ne- 
oesaity.  The  First  Consul  felt  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  himself,  rather  than 
Peltier,  was  tried  before  the  British  public, 
with  a  publicity  which  could  not  fail  to 
blase  abroad  the  discussion.  Far  from  con- 
ceiviog  himself  obliged  by  the  species  of 
atonement  which  had  been  offered  him,  he 
deemed  the  offence  of  the  original  publica- 
tion was  greatly  aggravated,  and  placed  it 
BOW  directly  to  the  account  of  the  English 
ministers,  of  whom  be  could  never  be  made 
to  understand,  that  they  had  afforded  him 
the  only  remady  in  their  power. 

The  paragrmpfas  hostile  to  England  in  the 
Moniteur  were  continued  ;  an  English  pa- 
per called  the  Argus,  conducted  by  Irish 
refugees,  was  printed  st  Paris,  under  per- 
mission of  the  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  ai^ailing  Britain  with  additional  abuse, 
wliile  the  nre  was  returned  from  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  the  Channel,  with  double  vehe- 
mence and  tenfold  success.    These  were 


*  He  was  nsver  brought  up  to  reoeit 
ear  ousnel  with  the  Ffsoeh  having 
aer ds  eons  to  so  abioluto  rupturo. 


soon  sftsr- 


since  in  p<^icy,  for  herself  and  Europe,  she 
was  bound  to  decline  the  ceesioa  at  all 
risks. 

The  recent  acquisitions  of  Fraaee  on  the 
continent,  afforded  the  plea  of  equity  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  It  was  fooa'led  oa 
the  principle  sdoptefl  at  the  treaty  of  Ami- 
ens, that  Great  ^it4in  ahould,  out  of  hef 
conquests  over  the  enemy's  foreign  settle- 
ments, reUin  so  much  as  to  counter-balance, 
in  aome  measure,  the  power  which  France 
had  acquired  in  EUirope.  This  principle 
being  once  establiahed,  it  followed  that  the 
compact  at  Amiens  had  reference  to|he 
then  existing  state  of  things;  and  since, 
after  tliat  period,  France  had  extended  her 
sway  over  Italy  and  Piedmont,  England  be- 
came thereby  entitled  to  retain  an  additional 
compensatioB,  in  consequence  of  France's 
additional  acquisitions.  This  wss  the  true 
and  simple  position  of  the  esse;  France 
had  innovated  upon  the  atate  of  thingo 
which  existed  when  the  treaty  was  msde, 
and  England  might,  therefore,  in  justice, 
claim  an  equitable  right  to  innovate  upoa 
the  treaty  itself,  by  refusing  to  make  aur- 
render  or  what  had  been  promised  in  other 
and  very  different  circumstsnces.  Perhaps 
it  had  been  better  to  fix  upon  this  obvious 
principle,  as  the  ^ound  of^declining  to  sur» 
render  such  British  conquests  as  were  not 
yet  given  up,  unless  France  consented  to 
relinquish  the  power  which  she  had  usurped 
upon  the  continent.  This,  however,  would 
have  produced  instant  war ;  and  the  Minis* 
ters  were  naturally  loath  to  abandon  the 
prospect  of  prolongioa  the  peace  which 
had  been  so  lately  estiu>lishea,  or  to  draw 
their  pen  through  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
while  the  ink  with  which  it  was  writteA 
was  still  moist.  They  yielded,  tberefbrc, 
in  a  great  measure.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  tlie  Dutch  colonies  were  restor- 
ed, Alexandria  was  evacuated,  and  the  Min- 
isters confined  their  discussions  with  France 
to  tlie  island  of  Malta  only ;  and,  conde- 
scending still  farther,  declared  themselves 
ready  to  concede  even  this  last  point  of 
discussion,  providing  s  sufficient  gusrantee 
should  be  obuined  for  this  important  cita- 
del of  the  Medit«rranean  being  retained  in 
neutral  hands.  The  Order  itself  was  in  no 
respect  adeouate  to  the  purpoee ;  and  as  to 
the  proposed  Neapolitan  garrison,  (none  of 
the  most  trust-worthy  in  any  case,)  France, 
by  her  encroachments  in  Itely,  hsd  beooma 
so  near  and  so  formidable  a  neighbour  ia 
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Om  KtBff  of  Nqrim,  tUt,  b^  •  thraal  of 
▼urion  or  his  capitil,  the  miglit  have  co 

Kn«d  him  to  deliver  up  Malta  upon  a  verj 
lef  notice.  All  thia  waa  arged  on  the 
part  of  Britain.  The  French  miniatry,  on 
the  other  hand,  preesed  for  literal  eaecntion 
of  the  traatj.  After  lome  diplomatic  OTa- 
•iona  had  been  resorted  to,  it  appeared  aa 
if  the  cession  could  be  no  lon^ier  deferred, 
when  a  poblication  appeared  in  the  Moni- 
tenr,  which  roused  to  a  high  pitch  the  sus- 
picions, as  well  as  the  indignation  of  the 
nritish  nation. 

The  publication  alluded  to  wss  a  report 
of  General  Sebastiani.  TUs  officer  had 
been  sent  ss  the  emissary  of  the  First  Con- 
sul,  to  raribus  JVIahommedan  courta  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  in  all  of  which  it  seems  to 
hsTo  biBen  his  object,  not  only  to  eialt  the 
greatness  of  his  master,  but  to  misrepresent 
and  degrade  the  character  of  Ensland.  He 
bad  visited  Egypt,  of  which,  with  its  fortress- 
es, and  the  troops  which  defended  them,  he 
bad  made  a  complete  survey.  He  then  wait- 
ed upon  Djenar  Pacha,  and  gives  a  flattering 
nccount  of  bis  reception,  snd  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  iJjessar  held  the  First 
Consul,  whom  he  had  so  many  reasons  for 
wishing  well  to.  At  the  Ionian  Islands,  he 
harangued  the  natives,  and  assured  them  of 
the  protection  of  Buonaparte.  The  whole 
report  is  full  of  the  most  hostile  expres- 
sions towards  England,  and  accuses  General 
Stuart  of  having  eneouraoed  the  Turks  to 
assassinate  the  writer.  Wherever  Sebasti« 
s/it  went,  he  states  himself  to  have  interfer- 
ed in  the  factions  and  vjuarrels  of  the  coun- 
tnr  J  he  inquired  into  its  forces ;  renewed 
Old  intimacies,  or  made  new  ones  with 
leading  persons  j  enhanced  his  master'a 
power,  and  was  liberal  in  promises  of^ 
French  aid.  He  concludes,  that  a  French 
army  of  six  thousand  men  would  be  suffi- 
oleot  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  that  the  Ionian 
Islands  were  altogether  attached  to  the 
French  interest. 

The  publication  of  this  report,  which 
seemed  as  if  Buonaparte  were  blasoning 
forth  to  the  wdrld  hii  unaltered  determina- 
tion to  persist  in  his  Eastern  projects  of 
colonisation  and  conquest,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  an  act  of  trearon  in  the  English 
Ministers,  if,  by  the  cession  of  Malta,  they 
had  put  into  bis  hand,  or  at  least  placed 
within  his  grasp,  the  readiest  means  of 
tarrying  into  execution  those  nigantic 
schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  tor  their 
ultimate,  perhaps  their  most  desired  object^ 
the  destruction  of  the  Indian  commerce  of 
Britain. 

As  it  were  by  way  of  corollary  to  the 
gasconading  journal  oi  Sebastiani,  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  forces,  and  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Frsnce.  was  published  at  the 
same  period,  which,  in  order  that  there 
mi|^t  DO  no  doubt  concerning  the  purpose 
of  tU  appeaiuice  at  this  crisis,  was  sum- 
med up  by  the  express  conclusion,  "  that 
BriUin  was  nnsble  to  contend  with  France 
•ingle-handed."  This  tone  of  defiance,  of- 
6ciallT  adopted  at  such  a  moment,  added 
•oC  a  little  to  the  resentment  of  the  English 


leni 


to  dMlioe  a  chal* 
an  jnsult. 


n«  t 

Tne  Court  of  Britain,  on  the  appearance 
of  this  Report  on  the  State  of  France,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Sebastiani,  drawn  ap 
and  subscribed  by  an  official  agent,  con- 
taining insinuations  totally  void  of  foonda^ 
tion,  and  diadoaing^  intrigues  inconsistent 
with  tiie  preservation  of  peace,  and  tbo 
ob|ects  for  which  peace  had  been  made, 
declared  that  the  King  would  enter  into  no 
farther  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Malta, 
until  hia  Majesty  had  received  the  most 
ample  satiafaction  for  thia  new  and  stngnlnr 
Bssion. 
bile  things  were  thus  rapidly  approach- 


aggresi 

^Vhi 


ing  to  a  rapture,  the  Chief  Consul  adopted 
the  unusual  resolution,  of  himself  entenitf 
personally  into  conference  with  the  Britiflb 
ambassador.  He  probably  took  this  deter- 
mination upon  the  aame  grouoda  which 
dictated  his  contempt  of  customary  forma, 
in  entering,  or  attempting  to  enter,  into 
direct  correspondence  with  the  princes 
whom  he  bad  occasion  to  treat  with.  Such 
a  deviation  from  the  estsblished  mode  of 
procedure  seemed  to  mark  his  elevation 
above  ordinary  rales,  and  would  afford  him, 
be  might  think,  an  opportunitjr  of  bearing 
down  the  British  ambassador^  reasoning, 
by  exhibiting  one  of  those  bursts  of  passion, 
to  which  be  had  been  accustomed  to  sef 
most  men  give  way. 

It  would  have  been  more  pradent  in  Na- 
poleon to  have  left  the  conduct  of  the  no- 
gotiation  to  Talleyrand.  A  sovereign  can- 
not enter  in  person  upon  such  conferences, 
unless  with  the  previous  determination  of 
adhering  precisely  and  finally  to  whatever 
ultimatum  he  has  to  propose.  He  cannot, 
without  a  compromise  of  dignity,  chaffer 
or  capitulate,  or  even  argue,  and  of  course 


ithout  a  compromise  of  dignity, 
capitulate,  or  even  argue,  and  of 
is  incapable  of  wielding;  any  of  the  usual, 
and  almost  indispensable  vreapona  of  nego- 
tiators. If  it  was  Napoleon's  expectation, 
by  one  stunning  and  emphatic  declaration 
of  his  pleasure,  to  beat  down  all  argumenU, 
and  confound  all  opposition,  he  would  have 
done  wisely  to  remember,  that  he  waa  not 
now,  as  in  other  cases,  a  general  upon  a 
victorious  field  of  battle,  dictating  teikis  to 
a  defeated  enem^ ',  but  was  treating  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  Britain,  toe  mis- 
tress of  the  sees,  possessing  strength  an 
formidable  as  his  own,  though  of  a  duoTerant 
character,  and  whose  prince  and  peoplo 
were  far  more  likely  to  be  incenaed  than 
intimidated  by  any  menaces  which  his  pss- 
sion  might  throw  ont. 

The  character  of  the  English,  ambassador 
wss  ss  unfavourable  for  the  Chief  Consurs 
probable  purpose,  as  that  of  the  nation  be 
represented.  Lord  Whitworth  was  poa- 
sessed  of  great  experience  and  aogaeit?. 
His  integrity  and  honour  were  undoubted  ; 
and,  with  the  highest  dome  of  conrsge.  ho 
had  a  calm  and  collectoa  diaposition,  admi- 
rably calculated  to  ^ve  him  the  advantage 
in  any  discussion  with  an  antagonist,  of  a 
fiery,  impatient,  and  overbearing  temper. 

We  will  make  no  apolofflr  for  dwelling  at 
unusual  length  on  the  eonferencea  betwixt 
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tiia  TMt  CmmI  and  Lord  Whitworfh, 
u  the/  are  ttrikioglj  illaatntiTe  of  the 
ehaimctor  of  BaoBa|wrte,  and  were  in  their 
eoateqoencet  decniTO  of  hii  fate,  and  that 
afCbe  world. 

Their  first  intenriew  of  a  political  nature 
-  took  place  in  tho  Tailleries,  17th  Febmarjr 
1805.  Buonaparte,  baring  announced  that 
this  meeting  was  for  the  purpoae  of  "  moh- 
ing  hia  aentimenta  known  to  the  King  of 
England  in  a  clear  and  andienttc  manner/' 
•  proceeded  to  talk  inceasantly  for  the  apace 
of  nearly  two  houra,  not  without  contiaera- 
ble  incobereaee.  hia  temper  riting  aa  he 
dwelt  on  the  alleoad  cauaet  of  complaint 
which  be  prefbrred  againat  England,  thouffh 
not  ao  much  or  ao  incantaoualy  as  to  make 
him  drop  the  naoal  tone  of  courteay  to  the 
ambaasador. 

Ha  complained  of  the  delay  of  the  Britiah 
In  avacnating  Alexandria  and* Malta;  cat^ 
ting  ahort  all  diacntaion  on  the  latter  aub- 
jecL  t^  declaring  he  would  as  aoon  asree 
to  Britain'a  poaaeaains  the  aobuib  of  St. 
Antoina  aa  tnat  ialana.  He  then  referred 
to  the  abuae  thrown  upon  him  bj  the  Eng- 
liah  pi^iara,  but  mora  eapecialljr  by  thoca 
French  joumala  pnbliahed  in  London.  He 
affirmed  that  Georges  and  other  Chouan 
chiefs,  whom  he  accused  of  deaigns  against 
his  life,  received  relief  or  shelter  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  two  assassins  had  been  ap- 
rrebendcd^in  Normandy,  sent  oTer  by  the 
reneh  amlgranta  to  murder  him.  This, 
ha  said,  would  be  publicly  proved  in  a 
eoart  of  justice.  From  this  point  he  di- 
versed  to  Egvpt,  of  which  he  affirmed  he 
could  makeniimself  master  whenever  be 
had  a  mind ;  but  that  ha  considered  it  too 
paltry  a  stake  to  renew  the  war  for.  Yet 
while  on  this  anbiect,  he  suffered  it  to  es- 
cape him,  that  the  idea  of  recovering  this 
favoured  colony  was  only  postponed,  not 
abandoned.  "  Egypt,"  he  said,  "  must  soon- 
er or  later  belong  to  Franca,  either  by  the 
falling  to  pieces  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, or  in  consequence  of  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Porte."  Ir.  evidence  of  his 
peaceable  intentions,  he  asked,  what  he 
ehould  gain  by  ^ing  to  war,  since  he  had 
no  indkas  of  acting  offensively  against  Eng- 
land, except  by  a  descent,  of  which  he  ac- 
knowled^d  tne  hasard  in  the  strongest 
termi.  The  chancea,  he  aaid,  were  an 
hundred  to  one  against  him ;  and  yet  he 
declared  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
K  he  were  now  obli«;ed  to  go  to  war.  He 
extollad  the  power  of  both  countries.  The 
army  of  France,  he  said,  should  be  soon 
recruited  to  four  hundred  and  eishty  thou- 
sand men ;  and  the  fleets  of  England  were 
each  as  he  could  not  propose  to  match 
.within  the  space  of  ten  years  at  least. 
United,  the  two  countries  mtgfat  govern  the 
world,  would  they  but  andersUnd  each 
other.  Had  ha  found,  he  said,  the  least 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  England,  she 
should  have  bad  inoemnitiea  assigned  her 
upon  the  continent,  treaties  of  commerce, 
all  that  8he«ould  wish  or  desire.  But  he 
eonfessed  that  hia  irritation  increased  daily, 
aiace  every  gale  that  blew  froin  England,  j 


brought  nothing  bat  enmit|r   and   hatred 
againat  him." 

He  then  made  an  ezcursi?e  digression, 
in  which,  taking  a  review  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  he  contended  that  England  could 
hope  for  assistance  from  none  of  the m  in  a 
war  with  France.  In  the  total  result,  ha 
demanded  tho  Inatant  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiena,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  abuse  in  the  Knglish  papers.  War  waa 
the  alternative. 

During  this  excursive  piece  of  declama- 
tion, which  the  First  Consul  delivered 
with  great  rapidity.  Lord  Whitworth,  not- 
withstanding the  mterview  lasted  two  hours, 
had  scarcely  time  to  slide  in  a  few  words 
in  reply  or  explanation.  As  he  endeavour- 
ed to  state  the  new  grounds  of  mistrust 
which  induced  tlie  King  of  England  to  de- 
mand more  advantageous  terms,  in  conse- 
Suence  of  the  acceasion  of  territory  and  in* 
oence  which  France  had  lately  made.  Na- 
poleon interrupti^d  him — "  I^appose  you 
mean  Piedmont  and  Switzerland — thev  ara 
trifling  occurrences,  which  must  have  oeen 
foreseen  while  the  negotiation  was  in  de- 
pendence. You  have  no  right  to  recur  to 
them  at  thia  time  of  day."  To  the  hint  of 
indemnities  which  might  be  allotted  to  En^ 
land  out  of  the  general  spoil  of  Europe,  if 
she  would  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Buo- 
naparte, Lord  Whitworth  nobly  answered^ 
that  the  King  of  Britain's  ambition  led  biia 
to  preserve  what  was  his,  not  to  acquire 
that  which  belonged  to  others.  They  part- 
ed with  civility,  out  with  a  conviction  on 
Lord  Whitworth's  part,  that  Buonaparte 
would  never  resign  his  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Malta. 

•  The  British  Ministry  were  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  for  a  mesaaffe  waa  sent  down  by 
his  Majesty  to  the  nouse  of  Commons, 
stating,  that  he  had  occasion  for  additional 
aid  to  enable  him  to  defend  hia  dominions, 
incase  of  an  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
France.  A  reason  was  given,  which  inur- 
ed the  cause  of  the  Ministers  by  placing 
the  vindication  of  their  measures  upon  sim- 
ulated grounds ;— it  was  stated,  that  these 
apprehensions  arose  "from  naval  prepara- 
tions in  the  diflferent  ports  of  Franco.  No 
such  preparations  had  been  complained  of 
during  the  intercourse  between  the  minia- 
ters  m'France  and  England,— in  truth,  none 
such  existed  to  any  considerable  extent,— 
and  in  so  far,  the  British  ministers  gave  the 
advanlase  to  the  French,  by  not  resting  the 
cause  of  their  countnr  on  the  just  and  true 
grounds.  All,  however,  were  sensible  of 
the  real  merits  of  the  dispute,  which  were 
grounded  on  the  grasping  and  inordinate 
nmbition  of  the  French  ruier,  and  the  len- 
timents  of  dislike  and  irritation  with  which 
he  seemed  to  reflnrd  Great  Britain. 

The  charse  of  the  pretended  naval  pre- 
paration being  triumphantly  refuted  by 
France,  Talleyrand  was  next  employed  to 
place  before  Lord  Whitworth  the  meana 
which,  in  ease  of  a  rupture,  France  pos- 
sessed of  wounding  England,  not  directly, 
indeed,  but  through  the  sides  of  those  stalea 
of  Europe  whom  she  woold  moat  wUh  to 
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m^f  ir  not  abtokitely  independent,  j«t  vn- 
cppr«s«ed  bj  mililaW  exactions.  **  It  wm 
noterol/'  a  note  ofihit  atatetman  aaaert> 
ed,  *'tbat  Britain  being  armed  in  eonae- 

rnee  of  the  Kiag'e  metsage,  France 
lid  arm  alio— that  ahe  ihould  tend  an 
army  into  Holland-»form  an  encampment 
on  the  frontieri  of  Hanorer— continue  to 
maintain  troopa  in  Switverland — march  oth« 
Ofi  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and,  finally,  form 
encampments  upon  the  coast."  All  these 
threaU,  excepting  the  last,  referred  to  dis- 
tant and  to  neutral  nations,  who  were  notal* 
leged  to  have  themselves  given  any  cause 
or  complaint  to  France:  out  who  were 
now  to  M  subjected  to  miliUry  occupation 
•ad  exaction,  because  Britain  desired  to  see 
them  happy  and  independent,  and  because 
faarasstng  and  oppressing  tliem  roust  be  in 
proportion  nnpleasinc  to  her.  It  was  an 
entirely  new  principle  of  warlike  policy, 
which  introduced  tne  oppression  or  nnof. 
fending  and  neutral  neighbours  as  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  carrying  on  war  against  a 
boetile  jvowet,  against  whom  there  was  lit- 
tle poesibUity  m  using  measures  directly 
oHensive. 

Shortly  after  this  note  had  been  lodsed, 
Baonaparte,  incensed  at  the  message  or  the 
King  to  Parliament,  seems  to  have  formed 
the  scheme  of  brinsing  the  protracted  ne- 
gotiationa  betwixt  France  and  England  to  a 
point,  in  a  time,  place,  and  manner,  eoual- 
ly  extraofdinary.  At  a  public  Court  held 
at  the  Tttilleries.  on  the  I3th  March  1803, 
the  Chief  Consul  came  np  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth  in  eonsiderable  aoitation,  and  ob- 
■ervttd  aloud,  and  within  iearlngof  the  eir^ 
ele, — '*  You  are  then  determined  on  war  T" 
^nd,  withoot  attendinff  to  the  disclamit 
lions  ef  the  English  ambassador,  proeeed- 
Ady-^^'We  have  been  at  war  for  fifteen 
tews— yon  are  determined  on  hostility  for 
■fteen  years  mow  and  you  force  uie  to 
k."  He  then  addressed  Count  Marcow  and 
the  Chevalier  Axsara— "  The  English  wish 
for  war  \  but  if  they  draw  the  aword  first, 
I  will  be  the  last  to  return  it  to  the  scab- 
bard. They  do  not  respect  treaties,  which 
henceforth  we  must  cover  with  black 
crape!"  He  then  again  addressed  Lord 
Whitwovth— '^To  what  purpose  are  these 
araiamenta  f  Asaiast  ^om  do  you  take 
these  measures  m  precantioa  T  I  have  not 
•  siagle  ship  of  the  line  in  any  port  in 
France— But  if  yon  arm,  I  too  will  take  up 
arms— if  you  fight,  I  will  fight--^ott  may 
destroy  France,  bat  yoa  eannot  intimidate 
her." 

"  We  desire  neither  the  one  aor  the  oth- 
er," answered  Lord  Whitworth,  calady.-^ 
**  We  desire  to  live  with  her  oa  terms  of 
goMl  intelligence." 

'*  You  must  respect  treaties  then,"  said 
Buonaparte,  sternly.  "  Woe  te  those  by 
whom  they  are  not  respected !  They  will 
bo  accountable  for  the  eoasequaaces  te  all 
Kurepe." 

So  saying,  and  repeating  bia  last  remark 
twice  over,  he  retired  f^om  the  levee,  leav- 
tag  the  whole  cirelo  surprised  at  the  want 
of  deceacy  aad  dignity  whieh  had  given 
ffiso  to  fueb  a  soaae. 


Tbts  remarkable  explosion  may  be  easily 
explained,  if  we  refer  it  entirely  to  the  im* 
patience  of  a  fiery  temper,  rendered,  by  the 
most  extnordinary  train  of  socoess,  mor* 
bidly  sensitive  te  any  obstacle  which  inter^ 
fe^d  with  a  favourttoplau ;  and,  doubtleas, 
it  is  not  the  least  evil  of  arbitrary  power^ 
that  he  who  possesses  it  is  natenlly  tempi* 
,ed  to  mix  up  his  own  feelings  of  anger, 
revenge,  or  mortification,  in  affairs  whieh 
ottffht  to  be  treated  under  the  most  calm 
and  impartial  reference  to  the  public  good 
exclusively.  But  it  has  been  averred  by 
those  who  had  best  opportunity  to  know 
Buonaparte,  that  the  fite  of  violent  passion 
which  he  sometimes  displayed,  were  lest 
the  bursts  of  unrepressed  and  conatitutiott* 
al  irritability,  than  means  previously  ealcu* 
lated  upon  to  intimidate  and  astound  those 
with  whom  he  was  treating  at  the  time. 
There  may.  therefore,  have  been  policy 
amid  the  First  Consul's  indignation,  and  he 
may  have  recollected,  that  the  dashing  to 
pieces  Cobenxell's  china-iar  in  the  viotea^ 
scene  which  preceded  the  signing  of  tire 
treaty  of  Campo  Formic,*  was  completely 
successful  in  its  issue.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  Britain  was  ver^  different  from  that 
of  Austria,  and  he  might  ha^re  t.roken  all 
the  porcelain  at  St  Cloud  without  making 
the  Slightest  impression  on  the  equanimity 
of  Loid  Whitworth.  This  "angiy  parle/' 
therefore,  went  for  nothing,  nnleis  in  «o  far 
as  it  was  considered  as  cutting  off  the  faint 
remaining  hope  of  peace,  and  expressing 
the  violent  and  obstinate  teipper  of  tha 
individual,  upon  whose  pleasure^  whether 
originating  in  tud^ent  or  caprice,  the  fkte 
of  Europe  at  tnis  important  criais  unhappi- 
ly depended.  In  England,  the  interview  at 
the  Tuilleriee,  where  Britain  was  held  to 
be  insulted  in  the  person  of  her  ambeeaa 
dor,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentetives  of  all  Europe,  greatly  augment- 
ed fhe  general  spirit  of  resentment. 

Talleyrand,  to  whom  Lord  Whitworth  ap- 
plied for  an  explanation  of  the  scene  which 
had  occurred,  only  answered,  that  the  First 
Consul,  pobliclv  affronted,  as  he  conceived 
himseir  desired  to  excnlpatehiauelf  in  pres- 
ence of  the  ministers  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  question  of  peace  or  war 
came  now  to  tarn  on  the  subject  of  Malta. 
The  retention  of  this  fortress  hj  the  Eng- 
lish could  iafer  no  danger  to  France:  where- 
as, if  parted  with  by  them  wider  an  insecnra 


must  always  have  regarded  the  occapatioa 
of  Malta  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  recap- 
tare  of  Egypt.  There  seemed  policy,  there- 
fore, in  Napoleon's  eoneeding  this  point,  and 
obtaining  for  Fcanee  that  respite,  which, 
while  it  regained  her  colonies  and  recrait- 
ed  her  coaunerae,  woald  have  afforded  her 
the  means  of  renewing  a  navy,  which  had 
been  almost  totally  destroyed  daring  tha 
war.  and  coaseqaendy  of  engaging  Eng- 
laad,  at  eome  fVitare  and  propitious  Ume,  o^ 
the  elemeat  which  she  celled  peculiarly 
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be  TdlevnuMl 
way  to  Eaglan 
NapotooB  ought 


Tet  there  were  ttrdna  raeaoni,  beatdei 
the  mUitary  ehancter  of  Boonaparto,  which 
Bight  tndaee  the  First  CoaaiU  to  hreah  off 
negotiation.  Hia  empire  waa  feanded  on 
the  general  opinion  entertained  of  hia  in- 
iezibUity  of  porpoae,  and  of  hii  an?aried 
•eeceia,  alihe  in  political  objeeta  aa  in  the 
ield  or  battle.  Were  he  to  concede  the 
principle  which  England  now  contested 
with  Dim  in  the  face  of  Earope,  it  would 
have  in.  a  certain  degree  derogated  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  aitnaiion  be  claim* 
•d,  as  Autoeret  of  the  civilised  world.  In 
that  character  he  eoald  not  recede  an  inch 
ttom  pretensions  which  he  had  once  as- 
■erted.  To  hare  allowed  that  hit  encroach- 
ment on  Switserland  and  Fiedoiont  render- 
ed it  neceasarr  that  be  shoald  grant  a  com- 
penaatioa  to  Ensland  by  eoBMniing  to  her 
retention  of  Malta,  would  have  been  to 
pant  that  Britain  had  itili  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  and  to 
point  her  oat  to  nations  disposed  to  throw 
drthe  French  ^oke,  as  a  power  to  whose 
mediitioa  be  sUll  owed  some  deference. 


These  reasons  were  not  withoatforee  hi 
themselves,  and,  joined  to  the  natnral  in^ 
petnositj  of  Buonaparte's  temper,  irritated 
and  stung  by  the  attacks  in  the  Eii|;lish  ne* 

Gtrs,  bad  their  weight  probabW  in  lodncinf 
m  to  give  way  to  that  Mlfy  of  resent* 
moot,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  cut 
•bort  the  debate,  aa  he  would  have  brought 
up  bii  guard  in  peraon  to  decide  the  (ate  of 
a  long-disputed  action. 

Some  lingering  and  hopeless  attempts 
were  made  to  carrr  on  negotiations.  The 
English  Ministry  lowered  their  claim  of 
retaining  Mslta  in  perpetuity,  to  the  right 
of  holding  it  for  ten  yesrs.  Buonsparto,  oa 
the  other  hand,  would  listen  to  no  m  idifi* 
cation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiena,  but  oftred, 
aa  the  guarantee  afforded  by  the  occnpa* 
tioo  of  Neapolitan  troops  was  objected  to, 
that  the  garriaon  should  consist  of  Run* 
stana  or  Auttriana.  To  this  proposal  Brit* 
ain  would  not  accede.  Lord  Whitworth 
left  Paris,  and,  on  the  18th  May  18^3,  Brit- 
ain declared  war  agaiott  France. 

Before  we  proceed  to  detail  the  history 
of  thia  eventful  strusgle,  we  most  eaat  our 
eyes  backwards, anareview aome  eveataef 
importance  which  had  happened  in  Franca 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
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Xdhns^psef.— Sf .  Dombufo,^  THm  Negrott,  eteforioM  aver  Ou  WkUtt  and  MukAiaet,  spMf 
fofeyerftsswi^crc^crmiCAi^rs— T^pusMRfil  /.'Ouvsrterc  lAssioildislifigiiiactf^ 
Chssi.— ifis  PUmafir  Ms  amiUaraUtm  of  Ms  £hil9>c<r.— iippoinls,  in  tflNloiiefi  if 
P^rane$ja  Canmdar  Qavanmm^^Pranu  sandb  an ExpedUumagamat  BL  DomiaMa, 
uadat  Oeturai  LUIare,  in  Dcecmfrtr  1801,  tsMcA  U  mteetutfid,  and  Toussoiiil  mJtmtU, 
AflmahritfimUntA,  h$  U  wni  ia  JVoncs,  wokart  k§  dUt  tMMlfr  tkt  kard$Mp§  q^eon« 
/Insmsiil.— >7%c  /VaneA,  jfiriUd  hy  Yellow  Fever,  are  aeeamUed  6y  the  Negroee,aitd 
War  4e  carried  a»^ mew  wUkdreaifid/ury.'^UeUrtie  eat  aj^  by  ike  diet^^ 
ie  9ueeeede4  6y  RatkamkemL'-The  Frenehfiaaliy  obliged  to  eapUaiaU  to  en  EngUek 
8qaadron,om  let  December  l9m.^BaonaparU*e  eekeme  to  eoneoiidaU  kie  power  at 
Aome.— 7%<  CefMnlor  Chaard  aagmenUd  to  6O0O  «i4!n^/>cserip<ion  of  il.— JLsgion  ^ 
Mnoiir.-ilceoimlc|f ii.--C^ppesiU<m/ermci<,  on  the  prineipU  ef  the  EngUak  one. 
againet  the  Camaiar  Oooemaunt.-'They  oapoee  the  eetabUehautU  qf  the  Legion  <tr 
Honour,  whioh,  howeoer,  ie  earried.-^AfpUeaHon  to  the  Count  de  Provence  (Loaio 
XVUI.)  to  reeign  the  Crown^R^eciei 


Wftui  the  tresty  oT  Amiens  appeared  to 
hav*  reatorsd  peace  to  Europe,  one  of  Buo- 
■apsrte's  first  enterprises  was  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  French  possessions  in  the 
lesge,  neh,  and  valuable  colony  of  St  Do- 
mingo, the  disastera  of  which  island  form  a 
terrtble  episode  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

The  convulaiotts  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  reached  St.  Domingo,  and,  catch- 
iag  like  fire  to  eoasbnatiblea,  had  bred  a 
violent  feud  between  the  whito  people  in 
the  islsnd,  and  the  mulattoea,  the  latter  of 
whom  demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the 
privifeges  and  immonitiea  of  the  former  $ 
the  newlv-establiahed  righto  of  men,  as  they 
alleged,  having  no  reference  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  colour.  While  the  whites  and  the 
people  of  colour  were  thua  engaged  in  a 
eivil  war,  the  negro  alaves,  the  most  op- 
prossed  and  most  numerous  dsss  of  the 
population,  arose  sgainat  both  partiea,  and 
*  the  whole  islsnd  one  scene  of 


bloodshed  and  conflsgration.  The  few  plant- 
era  who  remained  invited  the  aupport  of  the 
British  arms,  which  easily  effected  a  tem- 
porary conquest  But  the  European  iddie- 
ry  perished  so  fast  through  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  that,  in  1798.  the  Engliah  vrere 
glad  to  abandon  an  ialana,  which  n%d  prov- 
ed the  grave  of  so  many  of  her  best  and 
brevest,  who  had  fallen  without  a  woandi 
and  void  of  renown. 

The  negroea,  left  to  themselves,  divided 
into  different  parties,  who  submitted  to  tha 
sathority  of  coicfk  more  or  lem  independent 
of  each  other,  many  of  whom  displayed  eon* 
siderable  talent  Of  these  the  principal 
leader  was  Toossaiat  L'Ouvertare,  ^no, 
after  waging  war  like  a  savage,  appean  to 
have  us^  the  power  which  victory  nrocur* 
ed  him  with  much  political  akill.  Although 
himself  a  negro,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  par- 
oeive  how  important  it  waa  for  the  civilisa* 
tion  of  his  subjecto,  thatthay  ahoold  not  ha 
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^prWedofthe  opportmiitiM  of  knowledge, 
aed  eiamples  of  tndustij,  sflTdrded  then  oy 
the  white  people.  He,  therefore,  protect- 
ed ftnd-encoura^d  the  Utter,  and  establish- 
ed, as  an  equitable  regulation,  that  the 
Macks,  now  freemea.  should  nevertheless 
continue  to  labour  the  planUtions  of  the 
white  colonists,  while  the  produce  of  the 
estate  should  be  dirided  in  certain  propor- 
tions betwixt  the  white  proprietor  and  the 
-  "•  »  euitiTator. 


The  least  transgressions  of  these  regu- 
lations he  punished  with  African  ferocity. 
On  one  occasion,  a  white  female,  the  own- 
er of  a  plantation,  had  been  murdered  bj  the 
nemes  by  whom  it  was  laboured,  and  who 
had  formerlj  been  her  slaves.  Toussaint 
marched  to  the  spot  at  the  head  of  a  party 
ef  his  horse-guards,  collected  the  negroes 
belonging  to  Uie  plantation,  and  surrounded 
them  with  his  black  cavalry,  who,  after  a 
venr  brief  inquiry,  received  orders  to  charge 
and  cut  them  to  pieces ;  of  which  order  our 
informant  witnessed  the  execution.  His 
vnrelenting  rigour,  joined  to  his  natural  sa- 
gacity, soon  raised  Toussaint  to  the  chief 
command  ^of  the  island;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  maritime  peace,  to  consoli- 
date his  authority  by  establishing  a  consti- 
tution on  the  model  moat  lately  approved 
ef  in  France,  which  being  that  of  the  year 
Eight,  consisted  of  a  consular  government. 
Toussaint  failed  not,  of  course,  to  sssume 
the  supreme  government  to  himself,  with 
power  to  name  hia  successor.  The  wh^e  was 
« parody  on  the  procedure  of  BuonsfMrte, 
which,  doubtless,  the  latter  was  not  highly 
pleased  with )  for  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  an  imitation  by  others,  or  the  con- 
duct we  ourselves  have  held,  is  a  matter 
not  ef  compliment,  but  of  the  meet  severe 
entire.  The  constitution  of  St.  Domingo 
was  instantlv  put  in  force,  although,  with 
kn  ostensible  deference  to  France,  the 
nnction  of  her  covemment  had  been  cere- 
moniously required.  It  was  evident  that 
the  African,  though  not  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge some  nominal  degree  of  sove- 
reignty on  the  part  of  France,  was  deter- 
mined to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  elTec- 
tive  government  of  tbe  colony.  But  this  in 
BO  respect  consisted  with  the  plans  of  Buo- 
naparte, who  waa  impatient  to  restore  to 
France  those  possessions  of  whieh  the  Brit- 
ish naval  superiority  had  so  long  deprived 
her— colonies,  shtpoing,  and  commerce. 

A  powerAil  eneoition  was  fitted  out  at 
the  harbours  of  Brest,  L'Orient,  and  Rocbe- 
fort,  destined  to  restore  St.  Domingo  in  full 
subjection  to  the  French  empire.  The 
fleet  amounted  to  thirtv-foor  snips  besring 
forty  guns  and  upwards,  with  more  than 
twenty  frigatea  and  smaller  armed  vessels. 
They  nad  on  board  above  twen^  thousand 
men,  and  Qeneral  Lederc,  the  iMother-in- 
Uw  of  the  First  Consul,  was  mmed  com- 
mander«in-ehief  of  the  expedition,  having  a 
etsir  composed  oToflleere  of  acknowled^ 
•kill  and  bravery. 

It  is  said  that  Buonaparte  had  the  art  to 
employ  a  considerable  proportion  of  tbe 
troops  whieh  eomposedtbelalearmy  of  the 
"*"*       in  this  dietant  expedition  to  an  i»- 


salubrioos  climate.  Bat  he  would  not  per* 
mit  it  to  be  suppose^,  that  there  wae  the 
least  danger;  and  he  exercised  an  act  of 
family  authority  on  the  subject,  to  prove 
that  such  were  his  real  sentiments.  Hie 
sister,  the  beautiful  Pauline,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Prince  Borghese,  showed  the  ut- 
most reluctance  to  accompany  her  present 
husband.  General  Leclerc,  upon  the  expe* 
ditioa,  and  only  went  en  board  when  actu- 
ally compelled  to  do  so  by  tbe  poeitive  or- 
dera  of  the  First  Consul,  who,  although  she 
was  his  favourite  sister,  wss  yet  better  con- 
tented that  she  should  share  the  general 
risk,  than  by  remaining  behind,  leave  it  to 
be  inferred  that  he  himself  aupured  a  diaa^ 
trous  conclusion  to  tbe  expedition. 

The  armament  set  sail  on  the  14th  of 
December  1801,  while  an  English  sqnsdroii 
of  obsiervation,  uncertain  of  tneir  purpose, 
waited  upon  and  watched  their  progress  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  French  fleet  pre- 
sented themselves  before  Cape  Franooi% 
on  the  S9th  of  January  180t. 

Toussaint,  summoned  to  surrender,  seem* 
edat  first  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
terrified  probably  by  the  greet  force  of  the 
expedition,  which  tioM  and  the  climate 
could  alone  afibrd  tbe  negroes  aliy  chance 
of  resisting.  A  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  the  First  Consul,  expressing  esteem 
for  his  person ;  and  Genersl  Leclerc  eflbred 
him  the  most  favourable  terms,  together 
with  the  situation  of  lieutenant-governor. 
Ultimately,  however,  Toussaint  could  not 
make  up  nis  mind  to  trust  the  Frencb^and 
he  determined  upon  resistance,  whicn  he 
managed  with/considenble  skill.  Never* 
theleas,  the  well-concerted  milit>&ry  open- 
4ions  of  the  whites  seen  overpowered  for 
the  present  the  resistance  of  Toussaint  and 
his  to]  lowers.    Chief  after  chief  surrender* 


ed,  and  submitted  themselves  to  General 
Leclerc.  At  length,  Toussaint  LYHiver- 
ture  himself  seems  to  have  despaired  of 
being  able  to  make  (Wrther  or  more  eflbct- 
ual  resistance.  He  made  his  formsl  sub- 
mission, and  received  and  accepted  Le- 
clere's  pardon,  under  the  condition  that  ho 
should  retire  to  a  plantation  at  Gonaives, 
and  never  leave  it  without  permisaion  of 
the  commander-in-chief. 

The  French  had  not  long  had  possession 
of  the  colony,  ere  they  discovered,  or  sup- 
posed they  had  discovered,  symptoms  of  n 
coBspimoy  amongst  Cie  negroes,  and  Tooff- 
saint  was,  on  very  slight  grounds,  accused 
as  encouraging  a  revolt.  Under  this  allega- 
tion, the  only  proof  of  whieh  was  a  letter, 
capable  of  an  mnooent  interpretation,  the 
unfortunate  chief  was  aeiaed  upon,  with  hie 
whole  family,  and  put  on  boerd  or  a  veasri 
bound  to  rrance.  Nothing  ofilcial  wae 
ever  learned  concerning  hie  fate,  further 
than  that  he  wee  iauiriaeaed  in  tbe  cestle 
of  Joux.  in  Fmncbe  Compt^.  where  the  un- 
happy African  fell  a  victim  to  the  severi^ 
of  an  Alpine  climate,  to  which  he  was  un- 
accustomed, and  the  privations  of  a  cloae 
confinement.  The  deed  has  been  often 
quoted  sad  referred  to  as  one  of  the  woiel 
netloqs  of  Buonspnrte,  who  ought,  if  not  i« 
Juelioe,  in  |eneroalty  at  leeet,  to  hew  heA 
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ia  ma/  nmcu  •  stroBg  tliDUmrity  to  hit 
own.  It  afforded  bat  too  strong  »  proof, 
that  thoagh  humanity  waa  often  in  Napole* 
•n'a  aottUi,  and  aometimoa  divplaved  in^ia 
•elioaa,  jet  ita  BMaima  wore  aeloom  foand 
anfficient  to  protect  thoae  whom  he  dialihed 
er  feared,  fram  the  fkfe  which  ttranay  meet 
willittgiy  aaaigni  to  ita  victim*,  that  or  beinff 
tilent^  removed  fWmi  the  liriag  world,  and 
inelooed  in  their  prison  aa  in  a  tomb,  from 
tvhieh  no  complainta  can  be  heard,  and 
where  they  are  to  wait  the  slow  approach 
n  who  are  literally  buried 


her 
•r  death,  like 
alire. 


^tmnMnm  ana  gmwy  paruoui 
•tty  whieh  waa  perbtpa  to 
the  auTaM  Afrienae,  jnat  hr 
the  bondafB  of  alavery,  oon 


The  perfidr  with  which  the  French  had 
ooodttcted  nemaelvea  towarda  Touaaatnt, 
▼iaited  by  early  Teogeance.  Tlmt 
of  Enropeans,  the  yellow  fever, 
broke*' out  among  their  troops,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  swept  off 
i  Leclerc,  with  many  of  his  best 
I  and  braTest  soldiers.  The  negroes, 
at  the  oondnct  of  the  gOTemor 
Tonaaaiat,  and  encouraged  by 
the  aiekly  condition  of  the  French  army, 
reee  vpea  tfMn  in  every  (quarter.  A 
meiee  of  war  enaaed,  of  which  we  are 
IhaakAil  itiaaotoar  task  totraee  the  de- 
^levaMe  and  ghaatly  partieuUra.  The  crn- 
to  be  expected  in 
;  broke  looae  from 
oomaranicated  it- 
aalf  to  the'civaliaed  Fmeh.  If  the  former 
tort  oat  their  prisoners'  eyes  with  coik- 
eerewa,  the  latter  drowned  their  captives 
hf  handreds,  which  imtUtion  of  Cairier'a 
repabliean  baptlom  they  called  "  depoita- 
tloB  iato  the  eaa.''  On  other  occasions. 
~  aunerjas  boJiet  of  aegroea  were  confined 
In  holka,  and  there  smothered  to  death  with 
the  ffamea  of  lighted  aalphnr.  The  iaaae 
af  this  Leiiish  wailhra  waa,  that  the  eroelty 
of  the  Freaeb  earaged  iastesd  of  terrifying 
their  savage  aatagonista ;  and  at  length,  that 
"^ '  numbera  of  the  former,  diminiahed  by 
Mae  and  ooaataat  akirmiahtag,  became 
uaaqaal  to  the  defeace  even  of  the  garriaoo- 
towna  of  the  island,  mneh  more  ao  to  the 
taak  of  recoaqoering  it.  Geaeral  Rocham- 
beaa,  who  sooceeded  Loolero  as  aommand« 
er>ia-chief,  waa  finally  obliged  to  save  the 
poor  wreck  of  that  fine  armv,  by  submitting 
at  discretion  to  an  Raglisa  squadroa,  let 
December  1803.  Thna  waa  the  richest  col* 
ony  ia  the  West  Indies  finally  lost  to  Fmnoe. 
Remtiaing  entirely  in  possession  of  the 
black  poimlation,  St  Domingo  will  show, 
in  process  of  time,  how  far  ttie  natives  of 
Africa,  having  European  civil iaation  within 
their  reach,  are  capable  of  forming  a  atata, 
governed  by  the  usual  ralea  of  pobty. 

While  Buonaparte  made  these  atrong  ef- 
forts for  rspoaaeasing  Fraaee  ia  this  fine 
eolony.  It  waa  not  to  be  aupposed  that  he 
waa  neglecting  the.  eatabliahment  of  hie 
own  power  upoa  a  more  firm  baaia.  Hia 
praseat  aituation  waa— >like  every  other  in 
life— eonsiderably  short  of  what  he  coald 
have  desired,  though  so  infintlely  saperior 
la  aU  that  his  moat  unreasonahU  wiahaa 
aoald  at  oae  time  have  aapired  to.    He  bad 
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settlamaat  of  hia  aathority  for  life,  be  had 
daily  asaumed  more  of  the  pomp  and  cicw 
eumstaace  with  which  sovereignty  is  ue» 
ually  iaveated.  The  Tuilleries  wer^  onea 
more  surrounded  with  guards  without,  and 
filled  by  levees  within.  The  cercoioniaj 
of  a  court  waa  revived,  and  Buooaparte, 
judging  of  mankind  with  accuracy,  neglect* 
ed  no  minute  observance  by  which  the 
princes  of  the  earth  are  wont  to  enforce 
tboir  authority.  Still  there  remained  much 
to  be  done.  He  held  the  sovereignty  only 
in  the  nature  of  a  life-rent.  He  could,  in« 
deed,  dispoae  of  it  by  will,  but  the  last 
wills  even  of  kings  have  been  frequently 
set  aside ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  privilege 
comes  short  of  that  belonging  to  a  oeredita* 
ry  crown,  which  descends  by  the  right  of 
blood  from  one  possessor  U  another,  so 
that  in  one  aense  it  may  be  said  to  confer 
on  the  dynasty  a  species  of  immortally. 
Buonaparte  knew  also  the  virtue  of  namca. 
The  title  of  Chief  Consul  did  not  neceisia*. 
rily  infer  sovereign  rights — it  might  signify 
Gverythina,  or  it  might  signify  nothiog^a 
common  language  it  inferred  alike  one  of 
the  annual  eiecutive  govemora  of  the  Ro* 
man  Republic,  whoae  /oscss  swayed  tho 
world,  or  the  petty  resident  who  presidea 
over  commercial  affiiirs  in  a  foreign  sea- 
port. There  were  ao  precise  ioeas  of 
power  or  rights  neoessartly  and  unalien* 
ably  connected  with  it.    Besides,  Boon* 


aoaM  at  oae  time  bave  aspired  to.    He  bad 
aU  the  real  powar  of  royalty,  nad,  nnee  the 


aparte  had  other  objectiona  to  his  present 
title  of  dignity.  The  title  of  First  Con- 
sal  implied,  that  there  were  two  others,— 
far,  iadeed,  from  beiag  co-ordinate  with 
Napoleon,  but  yet  who  occupied  a  higher 
raoK  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  ap- 
proached his  peraon  more  nearly,  than  h«« 
could  have  desired.  Again,  the  word  re* 
minded  the  hearer,  evea  by  the  new  moda 
of  its  application,  that  it  belonged  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  recent  eatablisbment,  and  of 
revolutionary  origia,  and  Napoleon  did  not 
wish  to  preaent  such  ideas  to  the  public 
mind;  since  that  which  was  but  lately 
erected  might  ba  easily  destroyed,  and  that 
which  laat  arose  ou4  of  the  revolutionarv 
cauldron,  might,  like  the  phaotoma  whicn 
had  preeeded  it,  give  place  in  ita  turn  to 
aa  apparitioa  inoro  potent.  Policy  seemed 
to  recommend  to  bun,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ancient  model  which  Europe  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  reverence ;  to  adopt  the 
form  of  government  best  known  and  longest, 
eotablishad  through  the  greater  part  of  the' 
world ;  and,  assuming  the  title  and  rights  of 
a  monarch,  to  take  his  place  among  Uie  an* 
oient  and  recognised  authorities  oTEurope. 
It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution  in  this  innovation,  which, 
whenever  accompliahed,  muat  necessariij 
involve  the'  French  people  in  the  notable 
inconaistancy.  of  having  murdered  the  de- 
scendant of  their  old  princes,  committed  a 
thousand  Crimea,  and  suffered  under  a  maaa 
of  misery,  mereljr  beeanae  they  were  resolv- 
ed not  to  permit  the  eiistence  of  that  crowiu 
which  was  now  to  be  placed  on  the  head, 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune.  Before,  therefore^ 
he  could  venture  on  this  bold  measure, 
ia  which,  were  it  but  for  ve<y  shame's  aakai 
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he  mutt  be  certain  of  great  oppotitioti, 
Buonaparte  endeavoared,  by  *tym  ineana 
in  hia  power,  to  atrengtben  niinself  in  bia 
governmont. 

The  anpy  was  carefully  new-modelled, 
00  aa  to  make  it  aa  much  aa  poaaible  hie 
own ;  and  the  French  aoldiera,  who  re^rd- 
ed  the  power  of  Buonaparte  aa  the  flu  it  of 
their  own  victoriea,  were  in  general  devot* 
«d  to  bia  cauae,  notwitbatanding  the  fame 
of  Moreau,  to  whom  a  certain  ptirt  of  their 
number  atill  adhered.  The  Conaular  Guard, 
a  highly  priTileged  body  of  aelected  forcea, 
was  augmentea  to  the  number  of  aiz  thou- 
aand  men.  Theee  formidable  legiona.  which 
included  troopa  of  every  apeciea  or  anna, 
had  been  sraouallT  formed  and  increasea 
upon  the  plan  of  the  corpa  of  gnidea  which 
Buonaparte  introduced  during  the  firat  Ital- 
ian campaigns,  for  immediate  attendance 
on  his  person,  and  for  prerenting  such  acci- 
dents as  once  or  twice  had  like  to  hare  be- 
fallen him,  by  unexpected  encounters  with 
flying  parties  of  the  enemy.  But  the  guards, 
«8  now  increased  in  numbers,  had  a  duty 
much  more  extended.  They  were  chosen 
men,  taught  to  consider  themseWes  aa  au- 
perior  to  the  rest  of  the  anojr.  and  cnloying 
advantages  in  pay  and  privileges.  When 
the  other  troops  were  auDject  to  privations, 
care  was  taken  that  the  guards  anoold  ex- 
perience as  little  of  them*aa  possible,  and 
that  by  every  possible  exertion  they  should 
be  kept  in  the  highest  desree  of  readiness 
for  action.  They  were  only  employed  upon 
service  of  the  utmost  imoortance,  and  sel- 
dom in  the  beg[innin^  or  an  engagement, 
when  they  remained  in  reserve  unaer  the 
eye  of  Napoleon  himself.  It  was  usually 
by  means  of  his  guard  that  the  final  and 
decisive  exertion  was  made  which  marked 
Buonaparte's  tactics,  and  so  often  achieved 
victory  at  the  very  crisis  when  it  seemed 
tnclining  to  the  enemy.  Regarding  them- 
selves as  considerably  superior  to  the  other 
•oldiers,  and  accustomea  also  to  be  under 
Napoleon's  immediate  command,  his  guards 
were  devotedly  attached  to  him;  and  a 
body  of  troopa  of  such  high  character  might 
be  considered  as  a  formidable  bulwark 
«  around  the  throne  which  he  meditated  as- 
cending. 

The  attachment  of  these  choeen  legions, 
ind  of  his  soldierv  in  general,  formed  the 
foundation  of  Buonaparte's  power,  who, 
of  all  sovereigns  that  ever  mounted  to 
antbority,  miffht  be  said  to  reign  by  dint  of 
Tictoty  and  of  his  sword.  But  he  surround- 
ed himself  by  another  species  of  partizans. 
The  Le^on  of  Honour  was  destined  to 
fbrm  a  distinct  and  particular  class  of  priv- 
ileged individuals,  whom,  by  honours  and 
bounties  bestowed  on  them,  he  resolved 
to  bind  to  his  own  interest. 

This  institution,  which  attained  consider- 
able political  importance,  originated  in  the 
custom  which  Napoleon  had  early  introduc- 
ed, of  conferring  on  soldiers,  or  whatever 
rank,  a  sword,  flisee,  or  other  military  weap- 
on, in  the  name  of  the  state,  as  acknowledg- 
iflff  and  commemorating  some  act  of  peculiar 
gallantry.  The  influence  of  such  poblic  re- 
wards waa  of  coarse  rery  great    They  en*  { 


eooraged  those  who  had  raeaivied  tbem  t» 
make  every  effort  to  presetYe  the  eharaoteff 
which  they  had  thus  gained,  while  they  awa* 
kened  the  emulation  of  hundreds  and  thoo* 
sands  who  desired  similar  maiks  of  diatiae* 
tion.  Buonaparte  now  formed  the  project  of 
embodying  the  persone  who  had  aaerited 
sQch  rewards  into  an  association,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  orders,  or  brother- 
hoods of  chivalry,  with  which,  daring  tba 
middle  ages,  the  feudal  sorereigas  of  £u« 

X  surrounded  themselves,  and  iHiich 
St  to  this  day,  thoogb  in  a  changed  and 
modified  form.  These,  however,  hsva 
been  uniformly  created  on  the  feudal  prin* 
ciples,  and  the  honour  they  eonfbr  limited, 
or  supposed  to  be  limiteii,  to  persons  or 
some  rank  and  condition ;  but  the  achemn 
of  Buonaparte  was  to  extend  thia  specie! 
of  honourable  distinction  through  all  rankS| 
in  the  quality  .proper  to  each,  as  medals  tn 
be  distrbuted  among  various  classes  of  the 
community  sre  struck  upon  asetals  of  di^ 
ferent  value,  but  are  ail  stamped  with  thu 
die.    The  oatlinea  of  the  institutien 


were  these  :^ 

The  Legion  of  Honour  was  to  consist  of  n 
great  Council  of  Administration  and  fifteen 
Cohorta,  each  of  which  was  to  have  ita  own 
separate  head-quarters,  in  some  distlngvM»* 
ed  town  of  the  Republic.  The  Council  of 
Administration  was  to  consist  of  the  three 
Consuls,  and  four  other  members ;  a  sens* 
tor,  namely,  a  member  of  the  Leigislati«« 
Body,  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  and  one 
of  the  Council  of  State,  each  to  be  chosen 
by  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
order  might  be  acquired  by  distinguished 
merit,  either  of  a  civil  or  a  military  na* 
tore  ;  and  various  rulea  were  laid  down  fV>r* 
the  mode  of  selecting  the  roembeie.  The 
First  Consul  was,  in  nght  of  his  offiee,  Cap^ 
tain-General  of  the  Legion,  and  President 
of  the  Council  of  Administration.  £veiT 
cohort  was  to  consist  of  seven  grand  oll^ 
cers,  twenty  commanders,  thirty  subaltern 
officers,  and  three  hundrea  and  fifty  legion* 
aries.  Their  nomination  was  for  life,  and 
their  appointmenta  cooaiderable.  The 
grand  officers  enjoyed  a  yearly  pension  of 
dOOO  franca ;  the  commanders  S600 ;  the 
officers  1000  franca ;  the  privates  or  legion- 
aries, 260.  Ther  were  to  swear  upon  their 
honour  to  defenil  the  government  of  France, 
and  maintain  the  invidabilitT  of  her  enw 
pire ;  to  combat,  by  every  lawfbl  menao. 
against  the  re-establishment  of  the  feudal 
institutions  ;  and  to  concur  in  maintaining 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Notwithstanding  these  last  words,  eon* 
taining,  when  properly  understood,  tb« 
highest  political  and  moral  troth,  but  em- 
ployed in  France  originally  to  cover  the 
most  abominable  cruehies,  and  used  more 
lately  as  mere  words  of  course,  the  fHends 
of  liberty  were  not  to  be  blinded,  regard* 
ing  the  purpose  of  this  new  institution. 
Their  number  was  now  much  limited ;  bat 
amidst  their  weakness  they  had  listened  to 
the  lessons  of  prudence  snd  experience, 
and  abandoning  these  high«eWollen,  ilH 
ry,  and  absurd  pretensions,  which  had  i 
ated  -such  general  disturiience,  seen 
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tevt  Mi  IhMMilvw  MriMtly,  nd  at  tfa« 
noM  tlB«  Bodtntolr  to  work,  to  proloet 
tiM  CMM  of  pnotieal  and  omAiI  froodom. 
kf  Moh  witotMieo  M  tho  coMtitation  atiU 
MraiClod  thom  to  oAr,  by  rnoam  of  tbo 
Trifanato  ud  tho  LegialaUvo  Bod/. 

AmoBff  dM  ■totoomoB  who  aasocialod  to 
Ibrm  ia  Oppoaitkm,  which,  oa  the  prioci- 
plo  oT  tho  eooatitotioMl  Oppooition  of  £iig. 
lud,  won  to  set  towardii  tho  eiocotive 
gOTorBBBOBt  rathor  at  to  an  erring  firiend^ 
whoM  thev  deairod  to  pot  right,  than  as  an 
•nomy,  whom  they  meant  to  deaCroy,  wero 
Bo^iania  Conatant,  earlr  diitingoiahed  by 
taUnt  and  oleqaenco,  Cbenter,  aathor  or 
tbo  hyaui  of  tho  Marwilloiae,  Savoyo*RoI- 
lia,  Cbaavelin,  and  othen,  amon|  whose 
■fos  that  of  Carnot  was  most  distingnish- 
•d.  Those  statosmea  had  loanied  apparent- 
ly, that  it  ia  hotter  in  hamaa  affairs  to  aim 
.at  that  minor  degree  of  good  which  is  prac- 
tical le,  than  to  aspire  to  a  perfection  which 
is  anattainahle.  In  the  opinion  of  most  of 
them,  the  goTommont  or  Bttonaparte  was 
aaaoeasitT  evil,  without  which,  or  some- 
thing of  toe  same  strength,  to  control  the 
fhetions  by  which  she  was  torn  to  pieces, 
Franco  most  haro  continQcd  to  be  a  prey 
to  a  enccossion  of  snch  anarchical  govern- 
■Mttta  as  had  already  almost  rained  her. 
They,  therefore,  entertained  none  of  the 
■and  viewa  of  conspirators.  The/  consid- 
•rod  the  coontry  as  in  the  condition  of  a 
woandod  warrior,  compoUed  for  a  short 
time  to  lay  ^ide  her  pnvileges,  as  he  bis 
armoor  i  bot  they  hoped,  when  France  had 
reneweo  her  strength  and  spirit  by  an  inter- 
val ofrapoee,  they  might  see  her  noder  bet- 
ter aas|Nees  than  before,grenew  and  assert 
her  claims  to  be  free  from  military  law. 
Meantime  they  held  it  their  duty,  profess- 
iag,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  respect 
to  the  gOTOrament  and  its  head  the  First 
Consul,  to  keep  alive  as  far  as  was  permit- 
ted .the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  oppose 
the  encroachments  of  tta  ruler.  They  were 
not  lona  allowed  to  follow  the  practical 
and  ttsenil  path  which  they  had  sketched 
oat }  but  the  French  debates  were  never  so 
decently  or  respectably  conducted  as  dor- 
ingthisperiod. 

The  Opposition,  as  they  may  be  called, 
bad  not  objecied  to  the  re-appointment  of 
Bttonaparte  to  the  Consulate  for  life.  Prob- 
4ibly  they  were  ralocUnt  to  have  the  ap- 
pearaaco  of  giving  him  personal  offence, 
were  aware  they  would  be  too  feebly  sup- 
portod,  aad  were  sensible,  that  struggling 
for  a  point  which  could  not  be  attained, 
was  onlikelv  to  lead  to  any  good  practical 
foeults.  The  institution  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  offered  a  oett%r  chance  to  try  their 
new  opposition  tactics. 

Reaerer,  the  orator,  by  whom  the  meas- 
ure wss  proposed  to  the  Tribunate,  endeav- 
oured to  place  it  In  the  most  favourable 
I^fht.  It  was  founded,  he  said,  upon  the 
eidbty-seventh  article  of  the  Constitution- 
al Declaration,  which  provided  that  nation- 
al recompences  ahonld  be  conferred  on 
those  soloiers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  coontrv*s  service.  He  rep- 
resented the  proposed  order  as  a  moral  in- 


adtaloB,  calevlated  Co  raise  to  tbo  hl||heet 
the  patriotism  and  gallantry  of  the  French 
people.  It  was  a  coin,  he  said,  of  a  value 
different  IVom,  and  far  more  precions  than 
that  which  was  issued  from  the  treasury— ^ 
a  treasure  of  a  quality  which  could  not  be 
debased,  and  of  a  quantity  which  was  inex- 
haustible, since  the  mine  consisted  in  the 
national  sense  of  honour. 

To  this  specious  argument,  it  was  replied 
by  Roilin  and  others,  that  the  law  was  of  a 
nature  daagerons  to  public  liberty.  It  was 
an  abuse,  they  said,  of  the  constitntional 
article,  on  which  it  was  alleged  to  be  found- 
ed, since  it  exhausted  at  once,  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  numerous  corps,  the  stock  of  ra* 
wards  which  the  article  referred  to  held  in 
fragal  reserve,  to  recompense  great  actions 
as  they  should  occur.  If  everythinff  was 
given  to  remunerate  merita  which  bad  been 
already  ascertained,  what  stock,  it  was  ask- 
ed, remained  for  compensating  future  ac- 
tions of  gallantry,  excepting  the  chance  of 
a  tardy  admiasion  into  the  corps  as  vacan- 
cies should  occur  T  But  especially  it  was 
pleaded,  that  thq  establishment  of  a  milita> 
ry  body,  distinguished  by  high  privileges 
and  conaiderable  pay,  yet  distinct  and  differ- 
ing from  all  the  other  national  forces,  wal 
a  direct  violation  of  the  sacred  principles 
of  equalitv.  Some  reprobated  the  inter- 
mixture or  the  civil  officers  of  the  state  in 
a  military  inatitution.  Others  were  of  opin- 
ion that  ^he  oath  proposed  to  be  taken  was 
superfluous,  if  njt  ridiculous }  since,  bow 
could  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our be  more  bound  to  serve  the  state,  or 
watch  over  the  eonstitution,  than  any  other 
citiseos ;  or,  in  what  manner  was  it  propos- 
ed they  should  exert  themselves  for  that 
Krpose  f  Other  arsuments  were  urged, 
t  that  which  all  felt  to  be  the  most  co- 
gent, was  rather  understood  than  even  hint- 
ed at.  This  wss  the  immense  additional 
strength  which  the  First  Consul  must  attain 
by  having  at  his  command  the  distribution 
of  the  new  honours,  and  being  thus  enabled 
to  form  a  bodjr  of  satellites  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  himseir,  and  carefully  select- 
ed from  the  bravest  and  ablest  within  the 
realm. 

The  institution  of  the  Legion  or  Honour 
was  at  length  carried  in  the  Tribunate,  by  a 
majority  of  fifty  .six  voices,  over  thirty-efgiit, 
and  sanctioned  in  the  Legislative  Bodv  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  over  an  hundred 
and  ten .  The  strung  divisions  of  the  Oppo- 
sition on  this  trying  question,  showed  Kigh 
spirit  in  those  who  composed  that  party  -, 
but  they  were  placed  in  a  situation-  so  insu- 
lated and  separated  from  the  public,  so  ut- 
terly deprived  of  all  constitutional  guaran- 
tees for  the  protection  of  freedom,  that 
their  resistance,  however  hanonratbie  to 
themselves,  was  toully  ineffectual,  and^ 
without  advantage  to  the  nation. 

Meanwhile  Buonaparte  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  intrigues  of  a  different  character, 
by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  place  the 
sovereign  authority  which  be  had  acquired, 
on  a  footing  less  anomalous,  and  more  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  other  monarchs 
in  Europe,  than  it  vras  at  preaent    For  thip 
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fm^tm^  an  «  vertiire  was  made  by  th«  Protf- 
aUo  minister  Haaswits.  tbrooch  the  medi- 
«m  of  Monateur  de  Meyer,  Preaident  of 
the  Regency  of  Warsaw,  propoaing  to  the 
Compte  de  Prorence  (since  Loaia  aVIII.) 
that  ne  ahonld  reaign  hia  rights  to  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  euceesaml  General  who 
occupied  the  throne,  in  which  case  the 
exiled  princes  were  to  be  invented  with  do- 
miniona  in  Italy,  and  restored  to  a  brilliant 
exiatence.  The  anawer  of  Loaia  waa  mark- 
ed at  once  by  moderation,  sense,  and  that 
firmness  of  character  which  correaponded 
with  hia  illuatrioos  birth  and  high  preton- 
aione.  "  I  do  not  oonfonnd  Monsieur  Buo- 
naparte,'' aaid  the  exiled  monarch, ''  with 
those  who  have  preceded  himj  I  eateem 
hia  braTery  and  military  talenta  *,  I  owe  him 
Boodwill  for  many  note  of  his  goTernment, 
for  the  good  which  is  done  to  my  people  I 
will  alwajrs  esteem  done  to  me.  but  ne  is 
piistaken  if  he  thinks  that  my  nshta  can  be 
made  the  aubjecte  of  bargain  and  composi- 
tion. The  very  step  he  is  now  adopting 
would  go  to  establiah  them,  could  they  be 
otherwise  called  in  question.  1  know  not 
what  maT  be  the  designs  of  God  for  myself 
and  my  family,  but  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  me  by  the  rank  in  which 
it  waa  his  pleaaure  I  ahould  be  born.  As  a 
Christian,  1  will  Hilfil  those  dutiea  to  my 
last  breath.  As  a  deacendant  of  Saint 
Louis,  I  will  know  by  his  example  how  to 
respect  myself,  eren  were  I  in  fetters.  As 
the  successor  of  Francis  the  First,  I  will  at 
least  have  it  to  say  with  him, '  We  have  lost 
^1  excepting  ournonour !' " 

Such  la  the  account  which  has  been  uni- 
formly given  by  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  concerning  this  communica- 
tion, which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  86th  February  1803.  Buonaparte  has 
indeed  denied  that  he  was  accessory  to  any 
such  transaction,  and  has  said  truly  enough, 
that  an  endeavour  to  acquire  an  intereat  in 
the  Bourbons'  title  by  compromise,  would 
have  been  an  admiasion  on  nis  part  that  his 
own,  flowing,  as  he  alleged,  from  the  peo< 
pbi,  was  imperfect,  and  needed  repairs, 
Therefore,  he  denied  having  taken  any  atep 


which  could,  in  its  conaeqaajiow,  haf  •  ia- 
ferred  such  an  admission. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed Uiat  such  a  treaQr  would  have  been 
Eublished  by  the  Bourbon  family,  unleaa  it 
ad  been  proposed  by  Meyer  i  and  it  ia 
eoually  unlikely  that  either  Haugwitx  or 
Meyer  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  ne- 

Ktiation,  except!  nff  at  the  instigation  of 
lonaparte,  who  alone  could  make  good 
the  terms  proposed  on  the  one  side,  or  de* 
rive  advantage  from  the  concessions  stipu- 
lated on  the  other.  Secondly,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  how  far  thb  title  which 
Buonaparte  pretended  to  the  supreme  ou^ 
thority,  waa  of  a  character  incapable  of  be*  - 
ing  improved  by  a  ceasioa  of  tJie  Compte. 
de  ProYence'ji  rights  in  his  favour,  it  would 
still  have  continued  an  object  of  great  po^ 
litical  consequence  to  have  obtained  a  aur- 
render  of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, which  were  even  yet  acknowledged  hgr 
a  very  considerable  party  within  the  king- 
dom. It  waa,  therefore,  worth  while  to 
venture  upon  a  negotiation  which  might 
have  had  the  most  importent  results^  al* 
though,  when  it  proved  fruitleaa,  we  can 
see  strong  reasons  for  Napoleon  concealing 
and  disowning  bis  acceaaion  to  a  atop, 
which  might  M  construed  as  implying  some 
senM  of  deficioncy  of  his  own  title,  and 
some  degree  of  recognition  of  that  of  th^ 
exiled  Prince. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  op  to  this  pe- 
riod, Napoleon  had  manifeated  aoparticu- 
lar  spleen  towards  the  family  of  Bourboa. 
On  toe  contrary,  he  had  treated  their  fol- 
lowers with  lenity,  and  apiAen  with  decen- 
cy of  their  own  claima.  But  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  with  Momitur  Buonaparte, 
however  moderately  worded,  has  been  rea- 
sonably aupposed  to  have  had  a  deep  effect 
on  hia  mind,  and  may  have  been  one  remote 
cause  of  a  tragedy,  for  which  it  ia  impossi- 
ble to  find  an  adequate  one— the  murder, 
namely,  of  the  Duke  d'£nghien.  But,  be- 
fore we  appioach  thia  melancholy  part  of 
Napoleon'a  history,  it  ia  proper  to  trace  the 
events  which  succeeded  the  renewal  ef  tho 


ORAP.  ZX.V. 

JfufMoi  F€4iingM  of  ASqwIeon  and  tht  BritUk  iVoUon,  on  Ms  Rtntwal  of  Cfts  H'orv— 
Fim  HwdiU  Mtanam  on  both  9idt9.^  England  lam  an  Embargo  an  French  Vcisrto 
in  htr  PorU^NapoUon  retaUaU§  by  dttainina  BrUi$h  SutjteU  in  fVmice.—J^ccifs 
of  thigtmorteedinUd  Mtaam.-^Hanoatr  andoihor  Placet  oeeapUd  byihc  fV«i»dk.«- 
Scheme  rfHvanon  renewed.-^ Natwe  and  taieni  of  NapoUon'e  FropwraHom.^Do^ 
feneive  Meaawree  qf  England.^  RefletUane, 

the  French  ruler,  and  demanded  suaranteea 
against  the  encroachmente  which  they  i 


The  bloody  war  which  succeeded  the  abort 
peace  of  Amiena,  originated,  to  oae  the 
words  of  the  saUrist,  in  high  words,  jeal- 
ousies, and  fears.  There  was  no  special  or 
determinate  cause  of  quarrel,  which  could 
be  removed  by  explanation,  apology,  or 
conccaaion. 

The  English  nation  were  jealoua,  and 
fVom  the  atrides  which  Buonaparte  had 
made  towards  ui\ivprsal  newer,  not  jealous 
without  reason,  qf  the  ti||rlier  purposes  of 


prehended ;  and  such  gvarantees  he  deem- 
ed it  beneath  his  dignity  to  grant.  The 
discussion  of  these  adveiae  claims  had  been 
unusually  violent  and  intemperate  :  and  as 
Buonaparte  conceived  the  Engliah  nation 
to  be  his  personsl  enemies,  so  they,  on  tho 
other  hand,  began  to  regard  his  power  aa 
totally  incompetible  with  the  peace  of  En- 
rope,  and  inde|)endenc«  of  Britain.     Ta 
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NmA^atL  ft*  Engluli  people,  tndMmM 
uia  ahopMepen  at  lie  cnoee  to  quality 
then,  aeemeo  aaaoming  a  conaeqaenoe  iir 
Europe,  which  waa,  he  conceived,  far  be- 

Sd  their  due.  He  waa  aflbcted  by  feel- 
I  aimilar  to  thoae  with  which  Hamaa 
eld  Mordecet  eittioff  at  the  Kiag'a  gate; 
—ell  tiiinn  availinf  hiaa  nothiog,  while 
Britain  held  mch  aliish  rank  imong  the 
nationa,  withoat  deininK  to  do  him  rever- 
ence or  worahip.  Tne  Engliah  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  him  aa  the  hanshty 
.  and  prood  oppreaaor  who  had  the  will  at 
leaat,  if  not  ne  power,  to  root  Britain  out 
from  among  the  nationa,  and  reduce  them 
to  a  atate  of  ignominy  and  bonda^. 

When,  therefore,  the  two  naUona  again 
aroae  to  the  conteet,  it  waa  lilce  combaUnta 
whoee  anger  againat  each  other  baa  been 
previoualy  raiaed  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
mntnal  invective.  Each  had  recourae  to 
the-meaaniee  bv  which  their  enemy  coald 
be  moat  prejedieed. 

England  had  at  her  command  the  large 
meana  of  annoyance  ariaing  oat  of  her  im- 
menae  naval  anperiority,  and  took  her  nieaa- 
•rea  with  the  disciaion  which  the  emergen- 
ey  required.  Inatant  ordera  were  deapatch- 
cd  to  prevent  the  ceaaion  of  auch  colonies 
as 'yet  remained  to  be  given  op,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  Amiena,  and  to'  aeice  1>y  a 
-   '     -        •     3tUe- 


nin  sooh  of  the  French 
menta  aa  had  beelP  ceded,  or  were  yet  oc- 
copied  by  her.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  conaeqnence  of  her  equally  great  auperi- 
ority  by  land,  aaaembled  upon  her  extensive 
line  of  aea-coaat  a  verv  namerons  army, 
with  which  ahe  appeared  diapoaed  to  make 
good  her  mler*a  threata  of  invaaion.  At  the 
eame  timO,  Buonaparte  occupied  witliout 
ceremony  the  territory  of  Naples,  Holland, 
and  such  other  atatea  aa  Britain  muat  have 
aeen  in  hia  handa  with  feelings  of  keen  ap- 
prehenaion,  and  thoa  made  ^ood  the  pre- 
vioua  menacea  of  Talleyrand  mhis  celebra- 
ted Note. 

But  beatdea  carrying  to  the  utmost  extent 
all  the  meana  of  anneyance  which  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  hostility  afford.  Napoleon,  go* 
ing  beyond  those,  had  recourse  to  strange 
and  unaccustomed  reprisals,  unkoown  as 
yet  to  the  code  of  civilised  natnre,  and  tend- 
ing  only  to  gratify  hia  own  resentment,  ami 
extend  the  evils  of  war,  already  aufficiootly 
Bumeroua. 

The  Cnglith  had,  aa  is  the  universal  cua- 
<om,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  French  veaaela 
in  their  porta,  at  Uie  instant  the  war  waa 
proclaimed,  and  the  loaa  to  France  was  of 
course  eonsiderable.  Buonaparte  took  a 
singular  mode  of  retaliating,  by  seizing  on 
the  persons  of  the  English  of  every  descrip- 
tion, who  chanced  to  be  at  Paris,  or  travel- 
ling in  the  dominions  of  France,  who,  trust- 
ing to  the  lawa  of  aood  faith  hitherto  oh- 
served  by  all  civilixed  nations,  expected 
ftothingieas  than  an  attack  upon  their  pcr- 
eonal  freedom.  The  absurd  escuse  at  first 
•et  up  for  thia  extraordinary  violation  of  hu- 
manity, at  once,  and  of  justice,  was,  that 
•ome  of  theae  individuals  might  be  liable  to 
nerve  in  the  Ea^iah  militia,  and  were  there- 
ibie  to  be  coneidered  aa  prisoners  of  war. 


Bat  ttin  flii^B^  pralext  eoflid  qpt  hove  e» 
cuaed  the  aeising^  on  the  Ejvliah  of  ail 
ranka,  conditiooa,  and  agea.  T%o  meaaucs 
waa  adopted  withoat  the  participation  of 
the  Fimt  Consul's  miuiatera;  at  leaat  we 
muat  preaume  ao,  aince  Talleyrand  himaelf 
encouraged  aoate  individuala  to  remain 
after  the  Britiah  ambaaaador  bad  left  Parie^ 
with  an  aaaurance  of  aafety  which  be  had  it 
not  in  hia  power  to  make  good.  It  won  the 
vengeful  atart  of  a  haughty  temper,  rendcr«i 
ed  irritable,  aa  we  have  often  atated,  bv 
uninterrupted  proaperi^,  and  reaentiiigy  6t 
consequence,  resistance  and  contradiclioa, 
with  an  acutedesa  of  feeling  approaohing 
to  frenzy. 

The  individuals  who  Bofferod  under  thin 
capricious  and  tyrannical  act  of  arbitrary 
power,  were  treated  in  all  respecta  like 
prisoners  of  war,  and  confined  to  prison  aa 
such,  unleaa  they  gave  their  parole  to  abide 
in  certain  towns  assigned  tnem,  and  keep 
within  particular  limiu. 

The  mass  of  individual  evil  occasioned  by 
this  cruel  measure  was  incalcnlaUy  great 
Twelve  years,  a  large  proportion  of  human 
life,  were  cut  from  that  of  each  of  these 
DeUnfUj  as  they  were  called,  ao  far  as 
regarded  aettled  plan,  or  active  exertion. 
Upon  maov,  the  interruption  fell  with  fatal 
influence,  blighting  all  their  hopea  and  proa- 
pecta  }  othera  learned  to  live  only  for  the 

Eassing  day,  and  were  thus  deterred  from 
abitual  study  or  useful  indostiy.  The  moot 
tender  bonds  of  affection  were  hrokeor 
asunder  by  this  deapotic  sentence  of  in»* 
prisonroent;  Uie  most  fatal  inroads  were 
made  on  family  feelings  and  affectiom  by 
this  long  separation  between  children,  and 
husbands,  and  wives — all  the  nearest  and 
dearest  domestic  relations.  In  short,  if  it 
waa  Boooaparte'a  desire  to  inflict  the  liigh* 
est  degree  of  pain  on  a  certain  number  of 

S arsons,  only  because  they  were  born  in 
ritain,  he  certainly  attained  his  end.  If 
he  hoped  to  gain  anything  farther,  he  waa 
completely  baffled;  and  when  he  bypo* 
critically  imputes  tne  snlTerinas  of  the  />s« 
Unut  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  min- 
istry, hia  reasoning  is  the  same  with  that  of 
n  captitn  of  Italian  banditti,  who  mnrdera 
his  priaoner,  and  throwa  the  blam^  of  the 
crime  on  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who 
failed  to  send  the  ransom  at  which  he  had 
rated  his  life.  Neither  is  his  vindication 
more  reasonable,  when  he  pretenda  to  say 
that  the  meaaure  waa  taken  in  order  to  nre- 
veot  England,  on  future  occaaionsi  urom 
aeising,  according  to  ancient  usage,  on  the 
shipping  in  her  porta.  Thia  outrage  OMiat 
therefore  be  recorded  aa  one  of  thoae  acta 
of  wanton  wilfulness  in  which  Buonaparte 
indulged  hia  ]>aaaion,  at  the  .expense  of  hie 
honour,  and,  if  rightly  understood,  of  hia 
real  intereat. 

The  detention  of  civilians,  unonendiag 
and  defenceless,  was  a  breach  of  those 
conrtesies  which  ought  to  be  sacred,  as 
mitigating  the  horrors  of  war.  The  occu- 
pation of  Hanover  waa  made  in  violation  of 
the  Germanic  Constitution.  Thia  patriouw 
nr  of  our  kings  had  in  former  wars  been 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  i^eutrality  \  a  roa 
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•m^Ue  4istMietiM  beiag  taken  betwixt  the 
Elector  of.  HanoYer,  u  one  of  tlie  grand 
fendatorie*  of  the  fiokpire,  and  the  lame 
penOn  in  hia  eharaoter  of  Kins  of  Great 
Britain  j  in  which  latter  c:  .Jacay  only  be 
was  at  war  with  France.  But  Buoaaparle 
waa  not  diapoaed  to  recogniae  theae  meta- 
phyaical  diatinctiona  j  nor  were  any  of  the 
powera  of  Germany  in  a  coadiUon  to  incur 
nia  diapleaaore,  hj  aaaerting  the  conatita- 
tion  and  immanitiea  of  the  empire.  Anatria 
had  paid  too  deep  a  price  for  her  former 
attempta  to  withatand  the  power  of  France, 
to  pennit  her  to  extend  her  opposition  be- 
TOAd  a  feeble  remonstrance }  and>Praaaia 
bad  too  long  puraoed  a  temporising  and 
truckling  line  of  politica,  to  allow  her  to 
break  abort  with  Napoleon,  by  endeavour- 
ing  to  merit  the  title  her  monarch  once 
claimed,-M>f  Protector  of  the  North  of 
Germany. 

Everything  in  Germany  beins  thna  favour 
able  to  the  viewa  of  France,  Mortier,  who 
had  already  aaaembled  an  army  in  Holland, 
and  on  the  frontiera  of  Germaov,  moved  for- 
ward on  Hanover.  A  conaiaerable  force 
waa  collected  for  reaiatance,  under  hta  Roy- 
al Highneaa  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
Cieneiol  Walmodcn.  It  aoon  appeared, 
however,  that,  left  to  their  own  reaourcea, 
and  abaolutely  unaupported  either  by  Eng- 
land or  the  forcea  of  the  Empire,  the  Elect- 
orate waa  incapable  of  reaiatance  i  and  that 
any  attempt  at  an  inefieetnal  defence  would 
only  aerve  to  aggravate  the  diatressea  of  the 
country,  by  aubjecting  the  inhabitants  to 
the  extremities  of  war.  In  compassion, 
therefore,  to  the  Hanoverians,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  induced  to  leave  the  hered^ 
itaiy  dominions  of  his  father's  house  :  and 
Cteneral  Walmoden  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himaelf  obliged  to  enter  into  a  conven- 
tion, by  which  the  capital  of  the  Elector- 
ate, and  all  ita  atrong-holda,  were  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  French,  wad  the  Hanove- 
rian army  were  to  retire  behind  the  Elbe, 
un  condition  not  to  aerve  againat  France 
and  her  alliea  till  previoualy  exchanged. 

The  Britiah  government  havin]^  refiiaed 
to  ratify  thia  convention  of  Suhlingen,  aa 
it  was  termed,  the  Hanoverian  army  were 
summoned  to  aurrender  aa  priaonera  of 
war ) — hard  terma,  which,  upon  the  detnr- 
mined  reaiatance  of  Walmoden,  were  only 
thaa  far  softened,  that  these  tried  and  faith- 
fhl  troopa  wera  to  be  diabanded,  and  deliv- 
er up  their  arma.  artillery,  horsea,  and  mili- 
tary atorea.  In  a  letter  to  the  First  Conaul, 
Mortier  declares  that  he  granted  these  miti- 
gated terms  from  respeet  to  the  misfortunes 
of  a  brave  enemy :  and  mentions,  in  a  tone 
of  ereditaUe  feeling,  the  distress  of  Gen- 
eral Walmoden,  and  the  despair  of  the  fine 
regiment  of  Hanoverian  gnarda,  when  die- 
moonting  from  their  hotses  to  serrender 
them  no  to  the  Freneh. 

At  the  same  time -that  tiiey  eeeopied 
Hanover,  the  French  failed  not  to  make  a 
Ibrther  use  of  their  invasion  of  Germany, 
by  laying  forced  loans  on  the  Hanaeatio 


The  Prince  Royal  of      

only  sovereign  who  showed  «n  honoombln 


sense  of  these  ootnges,  by  assembling  in 
Horstein  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men ; 
but  being  unsupported  by  any  other  pow- 
er, he  was  soon  glad  to  lay  aside  the  atti- 
tude which  he  had  asaumed.  Anatria  ae- 
cepted,  as  current  payment,  the  declara- 
tion of  France,  that  by  her  occupation  of 
Hanover  she  did  not  intend  any  act  of  con- 
quest, or  annexation  of  territory,  but  mere- 
ly proponed  to  retain  the  Electorate  as  a 
Sledffe  for  the  isle  of  Malta,  which  the 
ngllsh,  contrary,  as  was  alleged,  to  the 
faith  of  treaties,  reihsed  to  surrender. 
Prussia  naturally  diaaatiafied  at  aeeing  the 
aggreaaiona  of  France  extend  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood' of  her  own  temtoriea,  waa  nev- 
ertheleaa  obliged  to  reat  contented  with  the 
aame  excuae. 

The  French  ruler  did  not  confine  him- 
aelf  to  the  occupation  of  Hanover.  Taren- 
tum.  and  odier  aea-ports  of  the  King  of 
Naples's  dominions,  were  seised  upon,  un- 
der the  same  pretext  of  their  being  a  pledge 
for  the  restoration  of  Malta.  In.  fact,  by 
thus  quartering  his  troops  upon  neutral  ter- 
ritories, by  whom  he  took  csre  that  they 
ahould  be  paid  and  clothed.  Napoleon  made 
the  war  aupport  itself^  ana  spared  France 
the  burthen  of  maintaming  a  great  propor- 
tion of  his  immense  army ;  while  large  ex- 
actiona,  not  only  on  the  commercial  towns, 
but  on  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  aad  oth- 
er neutral  coantries,  in  the  nsme  of  loans, 
filled  his  treasury,  and  enabled  him  to  car- 
ry on  the  expensive  plans  which  he  medi- 
Uted. 

Any  one  of  the  separate  manmuvfes  which 
we  have  mentioned,  would,  before  this 
eventful  war,  have  been  considered  ss  a 
sufficient  object  for  a  long  campaign.  Bat 
the  whole  united  was  regardeo  by  Buena- 
parte  only  as  side-blows,  affecting  Britain 
mdirectly  throvgh  the  occupation  of  her 
monarch's  family  dominions,  the  embar- 
rassment offered  to  her  commerce,  and  the 
destruction  of  such  indepeudence  as  had 
been  left  to  the  continental  powers.  His 
great  and  decisive  game  remained  to  he 
played— that  scheme  of  tnvaainn  to  which 
ne  had  ao  atrongly  pledged  hiniaelf  in  hia 
angry  dialogue  with  Lord  Whitworth. — 
Here,  perhapa,  if  ever  in  hia  life,  Buona 
parte,  from  considerations  of  prudence, 
suffered  the  period  to  elapse  which  woald 
have  affordea  the  best  chsnee  for  execution 
of  his  venturous  project. 

It  must  be  in  the  memory  of  moat  who 
recollect  the  period,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  was  seldom  less  provided 
asainst  invasion  than  at  tiie  commencement 
of  this  second  war;  and  that  an  embarks-, 
tion  from  the  ports  of  HoUsnd,  if  undertak- 
en instantly  alter  the  war  had  broken  out, 
might  have  esoSped  our  blockading  sqaad- 
rons,  and  have  at  least  shown  what  a  French 
army  could  have  done  on  British  ground, 
at  a  moment  when  the  alarm  was  general, 
and  the  eoantry  in  ao  unprepared  state. 
But  it  is  probable  that  Baoaapa.le  htsMolf 
was  aa  much  unprovided  as  SAgland  for  the 
sadden  bresch  of  the  treaty  of^Amiene,  an 
eyent  brought  about  mote  ny  the  infloeece 
of  pension  than  of  peUey  3  so  thai  aia  con* 
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••MMacM  wera  u  saenMetod  in  hU  calea- 
UtiMt  M  ia  tboM  of  Great  Britain.  Be- 
aidae,  ha  had  aot  dimiaivbad  to  hinMalftha 
daafeia  of  the  andartaking,  by  which  be 
■Miat  hara  itakad  hie  military  renown,  bit 
pawar,  wbieh  ha  bald  chiefly  ai  the  conva- 
^aaea  of  hb  rapatation,  parfanpe  his  life, 
apoB  a  dasparata  game,  which  thoagh  ha 
had  already  twice  contemplated  it,  he  had 
•oiyatfoand  hwdihood  anoagh  aariooaly 
to  antar  apon. 

Ha  aaw,  howevar,  at  length  bent  hlmtalf. 
with  tba  whole  straagth  of  hie  mind,  and 
the  whole  force  of  hit  empire,  to  prepiure 
far  thii  final  and  dacisiTa  andartakiog.  The 
gaa-boata  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  where 
ealow  are  frequent;  had  •ometimat  ia  the 
coana  of  the  former  war  been  able  to  do 
cOMidenble  damtee  lo  the  Englieh  vet- 
aala  of  war,  whaa  tney  could  not  nee  their 
aaile.  Such  small  craA,  therefore,  wet 
aappoeed  the  proper  foroe  for  covering  the 
iateaded  descent  They  were  built  in 
different  haHMars,  and  broaght  together  by 
'    "   tach  shore  ^  and  keep- 


crawling  along  the  French 

fandrsr  the  protection 
ick  were  now  established  on  avei 


ng  andrsr  the  protection  of  the  batteries, 
whick  were  now  established  on  ^^«J7  eape. 
almoat  as  if  the  sea-coaat  of  the  Chaanel 


•a  the  French  aide  had  been  the  lines  of  a 
baaiagad  city,  ao  oae  point  of  which  could 
with  prodence  be  left  undefended  by  can- 
»0a.  Boulogne  was  pitched  npoa  ss  the 
oaatre  port,  from  which  the  aapedition  was 
to  sail.  By  iaeredible  ezertiotta,  Buonar 
parte  had  rendered  its  harbour  and  roads 
oapable  of  containing  two  thousand  vessels 
of  various  descriptions.  The  smaller  sea- 
ports of  Vimereas,  Ambleteuse,  and  Eta- 
plea,  Dieppe,  Havre,  St.  Valeri,  Caen, 
Qravelines.  and  Dunkirk,  were  likewise  fill- 
ad  with  shipping.  Flushing  and  Ostead 
ware  oecapiea  by  a  separate  flotilla.  Brest, 
Toulon,  aad  Rocbefort,  were  each  the  su- 
tioa  of  as  strong  a  naval  souadron  as  France 
had  still  the  means  to  sead  to  sea. 

A  land  array  was  assembled  of  the  moat 
formidable  description,  whether  we  regard 
the  high  military  character  of  the  troopa, 
the  exteat  and  rerfeetioo  of  their  oppoint- 
meets,  or  their  numerical  strength.  The 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seme  to  that 
of  the  Teael,  was  covered  with  forces; 
aad  Soolt,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Victor,  names 
that  were  then  the  pride  aad  the  dread  of 
war,  were  appointed  to  commaad  die  Ar- 
jMy  of  England,  (for  that  menacing  title 
Waa  once  more  assumed,}  and  ozecate  those 
mamaiivras,  planned  and  auperintended  by 
Buonaparte,  the  issue  of  which  was  to  be 
the  blotting  out  of  Britain  from  the  rank  of 
indapeadant  nations. 

F«r  from  being  alarmed  at  this  formidsp 
Me  demonstration  of  force,  England  pre- 
pared for  her  resistance  witlran  energy  be- 
coming her  ancient  rank  in  Earope,  and  far 
aarpassing  in  its  eflbrts  any  extoat  of  mili- 
tary |>reparation  before  heard  of  in  her  his- 
tory. To  neariy  one  hundred  thousand 
troops  of  the  line,  were  added  eighty  thou- 
sand and  upwards  of  militia,  which  scarce 
yielded  to  the  regulars  in  point  of  disci- 
pline. The  volunteer  foree,  by  which  eve- 
tjr    eitiaen  was  permitted  and  invited  to 


add  his  efiRNti  to  the  defence  of  the  eon  • 
try,  was  far  more  numerous  than  daring  the 
last  war,  was  better  oflicered  also,  aad  rea* 
dered  every  way  more  eflectire.  It  waa 
computed  to  amount  to  three  hundred  aad 
fifty  thousand  men,  who,  if  we  regard  the 
shortaess  of  the  time  and  the  nature  of  tba 
service,  had  attaiaed  eoaaiderable  piactioa 
in  the  use  and  management  of  their  arma. 
Other  classes  of  men  were  embodied,  aad 
destined  to  act  as  pioneers,  drivers  of  wag* 
ons,  sad  ia  the  like  services.  On  a  sad- 
den, the  land  seemed  converted  to  aa  im- 
mense camp,  the  whole  nation  into  soldiersr 
and  the  good  old  King  himself  into  a  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief. All  peaceful  considerationa 
appeared  for  a  time  to  be  thrown  aside : 
and  the  voice,  calling  the  nation  to  defoaa 
their  dearest  rights,  soanded  aot  oaly  in 
Parliament,  and  in  meetinga  convoked  to 
second  the  measares  of  defence,  but  was 
heard  in  the  places  of  public  amusement, 
and  mingled  even  with  the  voice  of  devo- 
tion—aot  unbecoming! V  sorely,  since  fo de- 
fend our  country  is  to  defend  our  religion. 

Beacona  were  erected  in  conspicnoos 
points,  corresponding  with  each  other,  all 
aronna  and  all  tbrougn  the  island,  and  morn- 
ing and  evening,  one  might  have  aaid,  every 
eye  was  tamed  towarda  them  to  watch  for 
the  fatal  and  momentous  signal.*  Partial 
alarms  were  given  in  different  places,  from 
the  mistakes  to  which  such  arrangements 
must  necessarily  be  liable ;  and  the  ready 
spirit  which  animated  every  species  of  troops 
where  such  signals  called  to  arms,  was  of  tne 
most  satisfactory  description  and  afforded  the 
most  perfect  assaranoe,  that  the  heart  of 
every  man  was  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Amidst  herprepentions  by  land,  England 
did  not  negieet  or  relax  her  precautions  on 
the  element  she  calls  her  own.    She  cover- 
ed the  ocean  with  five  hundred  and  aeven- 
tj  ahips  of  wsr  of  various  descriptions.  Di- 
visions of  her  fleet  blocked  op  every  French 
port  in  the  Channel ;  and  the  army  deatined 
to  invade  our  shores^  >Bifi(ht  see  the  British 
flag  flying  in  every  direction  on  the  horison, 
waiting  for  their  issuing  from  the  harbour,  as 
birds  of  prey  may  be  seen  floating  in  the 
air  above  the  animal  which  thev  design  to 
pounce  upon.    Sometimes  the  British  frig- 
ates and  sloops  of  war  stood  in,  and  can- 
nonaded or  threw  shells  into  Havre,  Dieppe, 
Granville,  and  Boulogne  itself.  Sometimee 
the  seamen  and  marines  landed,  cnt  oat 
vessels,  destroyed  signal-poets,  and  disman<' 
tied  batteriea.    Sach  events  were  trifling, 
and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  they  cost 
the  lives  of  gallant  men  >    but  although 
they  pradnced  no  direct  resalts  of  conse- 
qaence,  yet  they  had  their  use  in  encour- 
aging the  spirits  of  our  sailors,  and  damping 
the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  who  must 
at  length  have  looked  forward  with  more 
doubt  than  hope  to  the  Invasion  of  the 
Puigllsh  coast,  when  the  utmost  vif^ilance 
could  not  prevent  their  experiencing  insults 
upon  their  own. 

During  this  period  of  menaced  attack 
and  arranged  defonce,  Buonaparte  visited 
Boalogne,  aad  seemed  active  in  preparing 
hie  soldiers  for  the  grand  eflbrt    He  re- 
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viewed  them  in  an  onaraal  manner,  teach- 
ing them  to  execute  MTeral  mameuvrea  bj 
night;  and  experimenta  were  alao  made 
upon  the  beat  mode  of  arranging  the  aol- 
dien  in  the  flat-bottomed  boata,  and  of  em- 
barking and  dliembarking  them  with  celer- 
ity. Omena  were  reaorted  to  for  keepios 
np  the  enthosiaam  which  the  preaence  of 
the  Fint  Conaol  naturally  inapired.  A 
Roman  battle-axe  waa  aaid  to  be  found 
when  they  remored  the  earth  to  pitch 
Buonaparte's  tent  or  barrack ;  and  medals 
of  William  the  Conqueror  wera  produced, 
aa  having  been  dug  up  upon  the  same  hon- 
oured spot.  These  were  pleaaant  bodinga, 
yet  pernapa  did  not  altogether,  in  the  minda 
of 'the  soldiers,  counterbalance  the  sense 
of  inaecurity  impressed  on  them  by  the 
prospect  of  being  packed  together  in  these 
miserable  chaloupes,  and  expoaed  to  the 
Are  of  an  enemy  so  superior  at  sea,  that 
during  the  Chief  Consul's  review  of  the 
ibrtifications,  their  frieates  stood  in  shore 
with  composure,  and  nred  at  him  and  his 
suite  as  at  a  mark.  The  men  who  had 
braved  the  perils  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  might  yet  be  allowed  to 
feel  alarm  at  a  ajpeciea  of  danger  which 
seemed  so  inevitable,  and  which  they  had 
no  adequate  means  or  repelling  by  force  of 
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A  circumstance  which  seemed  to  render 
the  expedition  in  a  great  meaaure  hopeleaa. 
waa  the  ease  with  which  the  English  coulo 
maintain  a  constant  watch  upon  their  oper- 
ationa  within  the  port  of  Boulogne.  The 
least  appearance  of  stir  or  preparation,  to 
embark  troops,  or  get  ready  for  sea,  waa 
promptly  aent  by  signal  to  the  Engliah  coast, 
and  toe  numerous  British  cruisers  were  in- 
atantly  on  the  alert  to  attend  their  motions. 
Nelson  had,  in  fact,  during  the  last  war, 
declared  the  sailing  of  a  hostile  armament 
from  Boulogne  to  be  a  moat  forlorn  un- 
dertaking, on  account  of  cross  tides  and 
other  disadvantages,  together  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  flotnia  being  loat  if  there  were 
the  least  wind  west-north-west.  "  As  for 
rowing,"  he  adds,  "  that  ia  impossible.^ 
h  is  perfectly  rieht  to  be  prepared  for  a 
ibad  government,''  continuea  this  incontes- 
ttble  judge  of  maritime  possibilities  -,  "  but 
with  the  active  force  which  haa  been  giv- 
en me,  I  may  pronounce  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable/' 

Buonaparte  himself  continued  to  the  last 
to  affirm  that  he  waa  serious  in  his  attempts 
to  invade  Great  BriUin,  and  that  the  scheme 
was  very  practicable.  He  did  not,  however, 
l^rly,  talk  of  forcing  hia  way  by  means 
of  armed  small  craft  and  gun-boaU,  while 
the  naval  forces  on  each  side  were  in  their 
preeent  degree  of  comparative  strength,  the 
allowed  risk  of  miscarriage  being  aa  ten  to 
one  to  that  of  aucceas : — thia  bravado, 
which  he  had  uttered  to  Lord  Whicworth, 
involved  too  much  uncertainty  to  be  really 
acted  upon.  At  times,  long  after,  he  talked 
ali^htmgly  to  his  atiendanU  of  the  cauaes 
wbicb  prevented  his  accomplbhing  his  pro- 
ject  of  invasion  ••  but  when  speaking  aeri- 

*  8i  dt  Ifm  i§mg9mmu  n*avf  isot  nia  olista- 


onsly  and  in  detail,  he  shows  plainly  that  his 
f ole  hope  of  effecting  the  invaaion  was.  by 
assembling  such  a  fleet  as  should  nve  him 
the  temporary  command  of  the  Channel. 
Thia  fleet  was  to  conaiat  of  fifty  vessels, 
which,  despatched  from  the  varioua  port^ 
of  France  and  Spain,  were  to  rendeavoiis 
at  Martinico,  and,  returning  from  thence  to 
the  British  Channel,  protect  the  flotina| 
upon  which  were  to  embark  one  hnndrea 
and  fifty  thousand  men.*  Napoleon  was 
disappointed  in  his  combinationa  reapecting 
the  shipping;  for,  as  it  happened.  Lord 
Cornwallis  lay  before  Brest }  Pellew  ob- 
served the  harbours  of  Spain:  Nelson 
watched  Toulon  and  Genoa ;  and  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  French  and 
Spanish  navy  to  fi^t  their  way  through, 
these  impediments,  m  order  to  form  a  aaioA 
at  Martinico. 

It  ia  wonderful  to  observe  hOwioospiMe 
the  best  understandings  become  of  fbrniing 
a  rational  judgment,  where  their  venity  and 
self-interest  are  concerned,  in  slurring  over 
the  total  failure  of  a  favourite^  seneme. 
While  talking  of  the  miscarriage  of  thia 
plan  of  invaaion,  Napoleon  gravely  exclaim- 
ed to  Laa  Caaaa,  "  And  yet  the  obstacles 
which  made  me  fail  were  net  of  human  ori- 

fin — they  were  the  work  of  the  elements. 
n  the  south  the  sea  undid  my  plans  s  in 
the  north,  it  waa  the  conflagration  of  Moa- 
cow,  the  snows  and  ice  that  deatieyed  me. 
Thus,  water,  air,  fire^  all  nature  in  abort 
have  been  the  enemies  of  an  universal  re 
ffeneration,  commanded  by  Nature  heraelf . 
The  problema  of  Providence  are  Inscruta- 
ble."t 

Independent  of  the  presumptuouaness  of 
expressions,  by  which  an  individual  being, 
of  the  first-rate  talenta  doubtleas,  but  yet 
bom  of  a  woman,  seems  to  raise  himself 
above  the  rest  of  his  species,  and  deem 
himself  unconqoer^e  save  by  the  ele- 
mental resisUnce,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  rea- 
soning is  worth  remarking.  Waa  it  the  sea 
which  prevented  his  crossioz  to  England, 
or  won  it  the  English  ships  and  sailors  1  He 
might  aa  well  have  affirmed  that  the  hill  of 
Mount  St.  John;  and  the  wood  of  Soigntea, 
and  not  the  army  of  Wellington,  were  the 
obstacles  which  prevented  him  from  maroh- 
ingto  Brussels. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  we  may  no- 
tice, that  Buonaparte  seems  not  to  have 
entertained  the  leost  doubts  of  success, 
could  he  have  succeeded  in  disembarking 
his  army.  A  single  general  action  waa  to 
decide  Hie  fate  of  JCngland.  Five  davs 
were  to  bring  Napoleon  to  London,  where 
be  was  to  perform  the  part  of  WUUam  tho 
Third;  but  with  more  generosi^  and  disin- 
terestedness. He  was  to  call  a  maetiing  of 
the  Inhabitants,  restore  thenkwhot  he  calU 
their  rights,  and  destroy  the  olig:ircKical 
faction.  A  few  months  W00I4  not^acQenU 
ing  to  his  account,  have  t3i^d,  ore  the 


cle  a  mn  eniorpriM  do  Bbulwne,  i|ue  pouvoU  6'ie 
l*Angloteri«  attjourd>httl  ?— Las  C^ssk  fan^  II 
3nMiMirtM,p.33&. 

•  *|emoii«  eeriu  fcaalot  HsKs^sstrnkLiUeKe 
do  I'EmpCTettr,  umie  II.  p,«a7.       * 

t  UsCassi,  t«M  I.  partis  ^K^Vl^ 
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two  natioBf,  late  nich  determined  enemiee, 
would  hare  been  identified  by  their  princi- 
ples, theif  maxim*,  their  intererU.  The 
full  eiplanation  of  this  gibberish,  (for  it  can 
be  terniOd  no  better,  even  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  Napoleon.)  i«  to  be  found  else- 
where, when  he  spoke  n  language  more 
genuine  than  that  or  the  Monitenr  and  the 
baUeiiBs.  "  England,''  he  eaid,  "  must 
hare  ended,  hj  becoming  an  appendage  to 
the  France  ofaif  tjsiem.  Nature  has  made 
it  one  of  our  isunds,  as  well  as  Oleron  and 
Corsica."* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  porsoe  the  train  of 
reflections  which  Boonaparte  continued  to 
pour  forth  to  the  companion  of  his  exile,  on 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  When  England 
was  conquered,  and  identified  with  France 
ill  maxims  and  principles,  according  to  one 
form  of  expression,  or  rendered  an  append- 
affe  and  dependency,  according  to  another 
pnrase,  the  reader  may  suppose  that  Buon- 
aparte would  hare  considered  his  mission 
as  accomplished.  Alas !  it  was  not  much 
more  than  commenced.  "I  would  hare 
departed  from  thence  [from  subjugated 
Britain]  to  carry  the  work  of  European  re- 
gone  ration  [that  is,  the  extension  of  his 
own  arbitrary  authority]  from  south  to 
north,  under  the  Republican  colours,  for  I 
was  then  Chief  Consul,  in  the  same  man- 
ner which  I  was  more  lately  on  the  point 
of  achieving  it  under  the  monarcnicsl 
forms. '*t  when  we  find  such  ideas  retain- 
ing hold  of  Napoleon's  imagination,  and 
arising  to  his  tongue  after  his  irretrievable 
fiJl.  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  exclaiming, 
Uid  ambition  ever  conceive  »*»  wud  a 
draam,  and  had  so  wild  a.  vision  ever  a  ter- 
ninttion  so  disastrous  and  humiliating ! 


*  IjSi  G«9SI|  tome  II.  partie  3ino,  p.  335. 
IHdoin,  tome  II.  partk  fide,  p.  978. 


It  may  be  expected  that  something  should 
be  here  said,  upon  the  chances  which  Brit* 
aio  would  have  had  of  defending  herself  suc- 
cessfully against  the  army  of  invaders.  We 
sre  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  risk 
must  have  been  dreadful ;  and  that  Buona- 
parte, with  his  genius  and  bis  army,  must 
have  inflicted  severe  calamities  upon  « 
country  which  had  so  long  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace.  But  the  people  were 
unanimous  in  their  purpose  of  defence,  and 
their  forces  composed  of  materials  to  which 
Buonaparte  did  more  justice  when  he  came 
to  be  i>etter  acquainted  with  them.  Of  the 
three  British  nations,  the  English  have 
since  shown  themselves  possessed  of  the 
same  steady  valour  which  won  The  fields  of 
Cressy  and  A^incourt,  Blenheim  and  Min- 
den — ^the  Irish  have  not  lost  the  fiery  en- 
thusiasm which  has  distinguished  them  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe — nor  have  the 
Scots  degenerated  from  the  stubborn  cour- 
age with  which  their  ancestors  for  two 
thousand  ^eara  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence a^inst  a  superior  enemy.  Even  if 
London  nad  been  lost,  we  would  not,  under 
so  great  a  calamity,  have  despaired  of  the 
freedom  of  the  country  ;  for  tne  war  would 
in  all  probability  have  assumed  that  popu- 
lar and  national  character  which  sooner  or 
later  wears  out  an  invading  army.  Neither 
does  the  confiticnce  with  which  Buonaparte 
affirms  the  conviction  of  his  winning  the 
first  battle,  appear  so  certaiulv  well-found- 
ed. This  at  least  we  know,  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  country  was  fully  bentnp  to 
the  haxard ;  and  those  who  remember  the 
p?nod  will  bear  us  witness,  that  tHe  d<^siro 
that  the  French  would  make  the  aaen*pi, 
was  a  general  feeling  through  «Ii  clameit, 
because  they  had  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  issue  micht  be  such  as  forever  to  silence 
the  threat  of  invasion. 
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DUaffecHon  htgint  to  arue  aeaimi  Napoleon  among  the  Soldiery.^Purpo$e  of  §etUng 
up  Moreau  ogainH  him.^Charaoter  qf  Mqreau—Cautes  qf  nU  EMtrangementJrom 
Huonaparte. — Pichegru. — The  Duke  D'Enghien-^ Georges  Cadoudal,  JPiehegru—^ 
'and  other  Royaliste,  landed  in  France. ^Deeperate  EnUfprise  of  Oeorgee—D^eaUd. 
ArretlqfMoreem—^  Pichegru— and  Georges, — Cavtain  \%^right. — DukeiyEnghin% 
seized  at  Stra$btsrg-4iurried  to  Paris— tran^erred  to  Vxncennes— Tried  by  a  Jtftft- 
tory  Commission— Condemned  and  ExraUd. —  Universal  Horror  of  Prance  a»d 
Europe. —Buonaparte's  Vindication  qfhis  Conduct— His  Dtfence  considered.— Pi- 
chegru  found  Dead  in  his  Prison— Attempt  to  explain  his  Death  by  charging  him  with 
Suicide— Captain  Wright  found  with  his  Throat  cut.— A  similar  eUtempt  made.^- 
Georges  and  other  Connirators  TViect — Condemned  and  Executed,— Royalists  silenC' 
ed.—Moreau  tent  into  Exile, 


WntLK  Buonaparte  was  meditating  the 
regeneration  of  Kurope,  by  means  of  con- 
ouering  first  Britain  and  then  the  Northern 
Powers,  a  course  of  opposition  to  his  gov- 
tfmmcnt,  and  disaflcctton  to  his  person, 
was  beginning  to  arise  even  among  the  sol- 
diers themsc.ves.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Coosulate  for  life,  was  naturally  consider- 
ed at  a  death-blow  to  the  Republic;  and  to 
tHat  name  many  of  the  principal  ofiicers  of 
tiM  nrmy,  who  had  advanced  themselveyjo 
promotion  \ty  means  of  the  Revolution,  still ! 


licld  a  gratoful  attachment.  The  dissatis- 
faction of  these  military  men  was  the  more 
natural,  as  some  of  them  might  see  in 
Buonaparte  nothinff  more  than  a  success- 
ful adventurer,  who  bad  raised  himself 
high  above  the  heads  of  his  comrades,  and 
now  exacted  their  homage.  .\8  aoldiers 
they  quickly  passed  from  murmurs  to. 
threats ;  and  at  a  festive  meeting^  which 
was  prolonged  beyond  the  limits  of  sobrie- 
ty, a  colonel  of  hussars  proposed  himself  as 
the  Brutus  to  remove  this  ne\vCKsar.     Be 
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log  •ipeit  at  th«  VM  of  tb«  pistol ,  he  nn- 
dertook  to  hit  hit  mark  at  nft^  jrards  dis- 
tance, duriog  one  of  thoae  reviews  which 
'Were  perpetaally  takiDsplace  in  presence 
of  the  First  Consul.  The  affair  became 
known  to  the  police,  but  was  hushed  up  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  address  of  Fouch^, 
who  saw  that  Buonaparte  might  be  preju- 
diced by  the  bare  act  of  making  public  that 
•ttch  a  tiling  had  been  agitated,  boweror  un- 
thinkingly. 

The  discontent  spread  wide,  and  was 
eecretly  augmented  by  the  agents  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon ;  and,  besides  the  con- 
stitutional opposition,  whose  voice  wss  at 
times  hesrdin  the  legislative  Body  and  the 
Tribunate,  there  existed  malcontents  with- 
out doors,  composed  of  two  parties,  one  o€ 
whom  considered  Buonaparte  as  the  enemy 
of  public  liberty,  whilst  the  other  regarded 
him  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Boarbont ;  and  the  most  eager  parti - 
•ans  of  both  began  to  meditate  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  removing  him  by  any  means, 
the  most  violent  and  the  most  secret  not 
excepted.  Those  amor ff  the  furious  Repub- 
licans, or  enthusiastic  Royalists,  who  en- 
tertained such  sentiments,  excused  them 
doubtless  to  their  conscience,  by  Napole- 
on's having  destroyed  the  liberties,  and 
vsurped  the  supreme  authority,  of  the 
country:  thus  palliating  the  comploiion 
of  a  crime    which  can  never  be  vindi- 


These  xealots,  however,  bora  no  propor- 
tion to  the  great  body  of  Frenchmen,  w'uo, 
displeased  with  the  usurpation  of  Buona- 
parte, and  diaposed  to  eterthrow  it  if  pos- 
sible, held  themselves  yet  obliged  to  re- 
frain from  all  crooked  and  indirect  nracti- 
•es  against  his  life.  Proposing  to  <wrtroy 
bis  power  in  the  same  way  in  which  it 
had  been  built,  the  first  and  most  ne- 
cessary task  of  the  discontented  party 
was  to  find  some  military  chief,  whose  re- 
putation miffht  bear  to  be  balanced  against 
that  of  Napoleon ;  and  no  one  could  claim 
■ttob  distiiaction  excepting  Moreau.  If 
his  campaigns  wera  inferior  to  those  of 
his  great  rival  in  the  li^tning-like  bril- 
liancy and  celerity  of  their  operations,  and 
in  the  boldness  of  combination  on  which 
they  were  founded,  they  were  executed 
at  smaller  loss  to  his  troops,  and  were  less 
calculated  to  expose  him  to  disastrous  con- 
sequences if  they  chanced  to  miscarry. 
Moreau  was  no  less  celebrated  for  his 
retroat  through,  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  in  17S^,  than  for  the  splendid  and 
decisive  victory  of  Hohenlinden. 

Moreau's  natural  temper  wss  mild,  gen- 
tle, and  accessible  to  persussion — a  man 
of  great  abilities  certainly,  bat  scarcely 
displaying  the  bold  |nd  decisive  character 
which  he  ought  to  possess,  who,  in  such 
times  as  we  write  of,  aspires  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  fkctlon  in  the  state. 
Indeed,  it  rather  would  seem  that  he  was 
forced  into  that  situation  of  eminence  by  the 
Influence  of  general  opinion,  joined  to  con- 
eurring  circnmstanoes,  than  that  he  delib- 
•ratelv  sspired  to  place  himself  there.  He 
was  lh«  SQAof  «  Uwyer  of  BratBgao^and 


in  every  reelect  a  tean  who  had  risen  by 
the  Retdution.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
naturally  indinod  towards  the  Borrbons;  " 
yet  when  Pichegru's  communications  with 
the  exiled  famify  in  1795,  became  known 
to  him  by  the  correspondence  which  he  in- 
teieepted,  Moraau  Vept  the  secret  until 
some  months  after,  when  Pichegro  had, 
with  the  rest  of  his  party,  fallen  under  the 
Revolution  of  18th  Fructidor,  which  in- 
stalled the  Diractory  of  Barras,  Reubel, 
and  La  Rave  il  Here.  After  this  period,  M o- 
rean's  marriage  with  a  lady  who  entertain- 
ed sentiments  favourable  to  the  Bourbons, 
seems  to  have  gone  some  length  in  decid- 
ing bis  own  politicsl  opinions. 

Moreau  had  lent  Buonaparte  Jiis  sword 
and  countenance  on  18th  Brumaire ;  but  h« 
was  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  engrossing 
ambition  of  the  new  ruler  of  France,  and 
they  became  gradually  estranged  from  each 
other.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  Buona- 
parte, who,  naturally  desirous  of  attaching 
to  himself  so  great  a  general,  showed  him 
considerable  attention,  and  complained 
that  it  was  raceived  with  coldness.  On 
one  occasion,  a  most  splendid  pair  of  pis- 
tols had  been  sent  to  the  First  Consul. 
"  They  arrive  in  a  happy  time,"  he  said,  and 
presented  them  to  Moreau,  who  at  th^it  in- 
stant entered  his  presence-chamber.  Mo- 
reau received  the  civility  as  one  vvMch  he 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with.  He 
made  no  other  acknowledgment  thou  a  cold 
bow,  and  instantl^r  left  the  levee. 

Upon  the  institution  of  the  'Legion  of 
Honour,  one  of  the  Grand  Crossn  was  of- 
fered to  him.  **  The  fool  l"  said  Moreau, 
"  does  he  not  know^at  I  have  belonged  to 
the  ranks  of  honour  for  these  twelve  years  7'' 
Another  pleasantry  on  this  topic,  upoa 
which  Buonaparte  wos  very  sensitive,  was 
a  company  or  oflloers,  who  dined  toother 
with  Morean,  voting  a  saooe-pan  of  honour 
to  the  General's  cook,  on  account  of  his 
merits  in  dressing  some  particular  dish. 
Thus,  living  estranged  from  Buonaparte, 
Moreau  came  to  be  gradually  regaraed  as 
the  head  of  the  disaffected  party  in  France ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  disliked  Na- 
poleon or  his  government,  were  fiied  upon 
him,  as  the  ouy  individual  whose  influence 
might  be  capable  of  balancing  that  of  tlie 
Chief  Consul. 

Meantime  the  peace  of  Amiens  being 
broken,  the  British  sovemment,  with  natu- 
ral policy,  resolved  once  more  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  France,  and  engage  the  partisans  of  roy- 
alty in  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Consular 
ffovernment.  They  were  probably  in  some 
degree  deceived  concerning  the  strength 
of  that  party,  which  had  been  much  reduc- 
ed under  Buonaparte'a  management,  and 
had  listened  too  issplicitly  to  the  premises 
and  projecta  of  agents,  who,  themselves 
sanguine  beyond  what  was  warranted,  ez-  « 
a^lgerated  even  their  ovra  hopes  in  comma*  ^ 
mcattng  them  to  the  British  ministers.  It 
seems  to  have  been  acknowledged,  that  lit- 
tle success  was  to  oe  hoped  for.  unless 
Morean  could  be  brought  to  join  the  con- 
spiraey.     This,   however,  was  eeleewed 
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tiM  ba««Hxt  Moraaa  and  the  Rojalirti. 
BapMii  froB  tba  deaetta  of  Cajoaoe,  to 
wUSba kad boM  aziled, Pidiegni  had  for 
aooM  two  Ibnnd  ralWe  aad  aappoft  in  Lon- 
4n»  aid  there  opeal/  proftiMcd  hia  prin- 
cipliaa  aa  a  Royalbt,  apon  which  he  had  for 
«  mig  lamm  aetdd  ia  aecret 

k  tcha^a  waa  ia  agitation  Tor  raiting  the 
RogralMa  ia  the  weat,  where  the  Duke  de 
Bail!  wwm  to  mike  a  deaeeat  oa  the  coast 
«C  Pkardj,  to  favour  the  inaorrection.  The 
Daka  dTughien,  graadaoa  of  the  Prince  of 
Caadiy  tied  his  reaidecce  under  the  pro- 
laeliaa  of  the  Mar^ve  of  Baden,  at  tlie 
ciMiMB  of  Cttenheim,  with  the  nurpoae, 
deahtleaa,  of  being  readj  to  pot  himfleJf  at 
tho  head  of  the  Rojraliats  la  the  eaat  of 
Fraaoe,  or,  if  occasion  should  offer,  in 
Paria  itaelf.  Tbia  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Boufboa.  the  destined  inheritor  of  the 
naBO  or  the  great  Cood^.  waa  ia  the  flow- 
er  of  youth,  bandsone,  brave,  and  hiffli< 
■MBded.  He  had  been  distinguished  for 
bia  oouraga  in  the  emigrant  armjp  which 
bin  mnofather  commanded.  He  gained 
bj  bin  valour  tne  battle  of  Bortabeim ;  and 
vrban  hia  army,  to  whom  the  French  Re- 
publicana  ahowed  no  ouorter,  deatred  to 
•aoevte  reprisals  on  tneir  prisoners,  he 
threw  himself  among  them  to  prevent  their 
violence.  **  These  men,"  he  said,  "  are 
Fraachmen— tliey  are  uafortnnate — I  place 
diem  under  the  guardianship  of  your  hon- 
our aad  jour  humanity/'  Such  was  the 
priaeely  youth,  whose  name  must  now  be 
written  in  bloody  charactoia  in  thia  part  of 
Ifajpoleon's  history. 

Whilst  the  French  princes  ezpected  oa 
the  frontier  the  effect  of  commotiona  in 
the  interior  of  Prance.  Pichegru,  Georaea 
Cadoodal,  and  about  thirty  other  RoyaUsta 
« of  the  most  determined  character,  were  se- 
cretly landed  in  France,  made  their  way  to 
the  metropolis,  and  contrived  to  find  Inrfc- 
ing-plsces  iovikible  to  the  ail-seeing  police. 
Tbere  can  be  no  reason  lo  doubt  that  s 
part  ol  those  agents,  aad  Georges  in  par- 
ticular, aaw  the  greatest  obstacle  of  tneir 
enterprise  in  the  ezistence  of  Buonaparte, 
and  were  resolved  to  commence  by  hia  aa* 
aasaination.  Pichesru,  who  was  constant- 
ly ia  company  wiUi  Georgea,  cannot  well 
be  supposed  ignorant  of  Uiis  purpoae,  al- 
thougn  better  befitting  the  fierce  ehief  of  a 
band  of  Chonana  than  the  Conoueror  of 
Holland. 

In  the  meantime,  Picheeru  efiected  the 
«iesired  communication  with  Moreau,  then, 
aa  we  have  said,  considered  aa  the  chief  of 
the  discontented  military  men,  and  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  Buonaparte.  They  met 
at  least  twice ;  and  it  Is  certain  that  on  one 
of  these  occaaions  Pichegru  carried  with 
him  Georsea  Cadoudal,  at  whoae  peraon 
and  plans  Moreau  expressed  horror,  and  de- 
aireu  that  Pichegru  would  not  again  bring 
that  irrational  M^ags  into  bis  company. 
The  caoae  of  hia  diuike  we  moat  naturally 


aad  Piobegia,  npraaents  the  conduct  of  tba 
fonaer  in  a  very  different  point  of  view. 
Moraaa,  aeoording  lo  thia  account,  infomi-> 
ed  Picbera,  that  while  the  Fiiat  Consul 
lived,  ha  had  not  the  al igL  test  interest  ia 
the  army,  aad  that  not  evea  bia  own  aide- 
de-camp  weald  follow  him  agauiat  Napole- 
oa  }  bat  were  Napoleon  removed,  Moreaa 
aasared  them  all  eyes  would  be  fixed  oa 
himaelf  aloae— >that  he  would  then  bocoma 
First  Coaaul— 4hat  Pichegru  should  be  sec* 
oad,  and  waa  proceeding  to  make  farther 
arraagessenia,  whoa  Georges  broke  in  on 
their  deliberatione  with  fury,  accused  tba 
geaerala  of  acheicaig  their  own  grandaury 
not  the  resloratioB  of  the  King,  and  da* 
clared  that  to  chooae  betwixt  6ltt«  and  Mac, 
(a  phrase  by  which  the  Vendeana  distin* 
guished  the  RepaMicans,)  he  would  as 
sooB  have  Baoaaparte  aa  Moreau  at  tha 
heed  of  albira,  and  coaduded  bv  statiM 
hia  owB  pretensioaa  to  be  Third  Cooau 
at  leaat.  According  to  th'is  account,  there- 
fore, Moreaa  was  not  shocked  al  the  atroci- 
ty of  Geoigea'a  entenriae,  of  which  ha 
hiatself  hadlwen  the  first  to  admit  the  na- 
ceaaity,  but  only  diagusted  at  the  ahara 
which  the  Chouan  chief  asaorted  to  him- 
aelf ta  the  partition  of  the  spoil.  But  wa 
give  no  credit  whatever  to  thia  story. 
Though  nolbiag  eeald  have  been  so  impaiw 
tant  to  the  Firat  Consul  at  the  time  aa  to 
produce  proof  of  Moreau'a  direct  aceeaaioB 
to  the  plot  on  hia  life,  no  such  proof  waa 
ever  broagfat  forward;  and  therefore  tba 
statement,  we  have  little  doubt,  waa  made 
up  afterwarda,  aad  contaioa  what  Buona- 
parte migbt  think  probable,  and  desire  that 
otbeie  abonld  belmve,  not  what  he  knew 
from  certain  information,  or  waa  able  ta 
prove  by  orediblo  teatimony. 

The  police  waa  apeedily  alarmed,  and  ia 
action.  Notice  had  been  received  that  a 
band  of  Royaliata  had  introduced  them* 
nelves  into  the  capital,  though  it  waa  for 
some  time  very  difficult  to  apprehend  thens. 
Georgea,  aseanwhile,  prosecuted  his  at- 
tempt againat  the  Chief  Consul,  and  b  ba^ 
lieved  at  one  time  to  have  insinuated  htn»- 
aelf  In  the.  disguise  of  a  menial  into  tha  Tv 
illeries,  and  even  into  Buonaparte's  apart- 
ment J  but  without  finding  aojr  opportunity 
to  atnka  the  blow,  which  hia  ancommoa 
atrength  and  deaperate  reaohation  m\A\ 
otharwiae  have  rendered  decisive.  All  too 
barriera  were  cloaed,  and  a  division  of 
Boonaparte^s  guards  maintained  the  doaeat 
watch,  to  prevent  any  oae  eacapiogftom 
the  city.  By  degrees  sufficient  light  waa 
obtaiaed  to  enable  the  government  to  make 
a  communication  to  the  public  upon  tba 
existenee  and  tendency  of  the  oonspiracyt 
whieh  became  man  eapecially  neoeasary, 
when  it  was  reaolved  to  arreat  Aforeaa 
himself.  This  took  place  on  the  15tb  Feb- 
ruary 1804.  He  was  seiaad  without  diffi- 
culty or  laaiataace,  whila  laa&ding  ^i^Uf 
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•I  bit  eonntry-bouM.  Oa  the  day  follow- 
ing, «a  Older  of  the  day,  ngned  bT  Marat, 
then  Governor  of  Paris,  announced  the  fact 
to  the  citizens,  with  the  additional  informa- 
tion, that  Moreau  was  engaged  in  a  eouapt- 
racjT  with  Pichegni,  Georgea,  and  othera, 
who  wdre  closely  pursued  oy  the  police. 

TIm  news  of  Moreau's  imprisonment  pro- 
duced the  deepest  sensation  in  Paris ;  and 
the  reports  which  wsre  circulated  on  the  sub- 
ject were  by  no  means  favourable  to  Buon- 
aparte. Some  disbelieved  the  plot  entirely, 
while  others,  less  sceptical,  considered  the 
Chief  Consul  as  making  a  pretext  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  Pichegni  and  Georges 
for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  Moreau,  wno 
was  at  once  his  rival  in  military  fame,  aiid 
the  declared  opponent  of  his  government. 
It  WHS  even  asserted  that  secret  agenta  of 
Buonaparte  in  London  bad  been  active  in 
encouraging  the  attempts  of  the  original 
conspirators,  for  the  sake  of  iBBpIicating  a 
man  whom  the  First  Consul  both  hated  and 
feared.  Of  this  there  was  no  proof;  but 
these  and  other  dark  suspicions  pervaded 
men's  minds,  and  all  eyes  were  torned 
with  anxiety  npon  the  issue  of  the  legal  in- 
vestigations which  were  about  to  take  place. 

Upon  the  17th  February,  the  Great  Judge 
oP  Police,  by  a  report  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  the  Tribunate,  denounced  I'ichegra, 
Georges,  and  others,  as  having  returned  to 
France  from  their  exile,  with  the  purooee 
of  overthrowing  the  ffovemment,  and  aa- 
aaasinating  the  Chief  Consul,  and  impli- 
cated Moreau  as  having  held  communica- 
tion with  them.  When  the  report  was  read 
in  the  Tribunate,  the  brother  of  Moreau 
■rose,  and,  recalling  the  merits  and  services 
of  his  relative,  complained  of  the  cruelty 
of  calumniating  him  without  proof,  and  de- 
manded for  him  the  privilege  of  an  open 
•nd  public  trial. 

"  This  is  a  fine  displav  of  sensibility," 
■aid  Curee,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  in  ridicule 
of  <he  sensation  naturally  produced  by  this 
■llbcting  incident. 

"  It  is  a  display  of  indignation/*  replted 
the  brother  of  Moreau,  and  left  the  As- 
k  aembly. 
-  The  public  bodies,  however,  did  what 
was  doubtless  expected  of  them,  and  carri- 
ed to  the  foot  of  the  Consular  throne  the 
most  exaggerated  expressions  of  their  inter- 
est in  the  life  and  safety  of  him  by  whom 
it  was  occupied. 

Meanwhile  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
and  the  extraordinary  Baeana  employed  by 
them,  accomplished  the  arrest  of  aloQoet 
ril  the  persons  concerned  in  the  plot.  A 
lUse  friend,  whom  Pichegni  had  trusted  to 
the  highest  degree,  betrayed  bis  confidence 
for  a  large  bribe,  and  introduced  the  gena 
d'armea  into  his  apartment  while  he  was 
asleep.  They  first  secured  the  arms  which 
lay  Mside  him.  and  then  his  person,  aAer 
a  severe  struggle.  Georges  Cadoudal.  per- 
haps a  yet  more  important  capture,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  police  soon  aAer.  He  bad 
been  traced  so  closely,  that  at  length  he 
dared  not  enter  a  house,  but  spent  many 
boon  of  the  day  and  ni^t  in  dnving  about 


Pane  in  a  cabriolet.  On  boing  arrested,  b« 
■hot  one  of  the  gena  d*annoa  dead,  mortally 
wounded  another,  and  had  neariy  escaped 
fVom  them  all.  The  other  conspirators, 
and  those  accused  of  countenancing  their 
enteipriae,  were  arrested  to  the  nuniber  of 
forty  persons,-  who  were  of  very  difforcnt 
characters  and  conditions ;  some  followcni 
or  associates  of  Georges,  and  others  belong** 
ing  to  the  ancient  nobility.  Among  tM 
latter  were  Messrs.  Armand  and  Jules  Po^ 
lignac,  Charles  de- la  Riviere,  and  ether 
Royalists  of  distinction.  Chance  had  als4k. 
thrown  into  Buonaparte's  power  a  victim 
of  another  description.  Captain  Wright, 
the  commander  of  a  British  brig  of  war,  nod 
been  ennsed  in  potting  aahore  on  the 
coast  of  Morbihan,  Pichegru,  and  some  of 
his  companions.  Shortly  afterwards,  bi« 
vessel  was  captured  by  a  French  vessel  of 
foperior  force.  Under  pretence  that  his 
evidence  was  necessary  to  the  conviction 
of  the  French  conspirators,  he  waa  bnnigbt 
up  to  Paris,  committed  to  the  Temple,  and 
treated  with  a  rigour  which  became  a  pre* 
lude  to  the  subsequent  tragedy. 

It  might  have  been  suppoeed,  that  among 
so  many  prisoners,  encmgfa  of  victims  mi|^ 
have  been  selected  to  atone  with  their 
lives  for  the  insurrection  which  they  were 
accused  of  meditating ;  nay.  for  the  attempt 
which  was  alleged  to  be  designed  against 
the  person  of  the  First  Consul.  Most  un* 
happily  for  his  fkme,  Napoleon  thought  oth- 
erwise J  and,  from  causes  which  we  shall 
hereafter  endeavour  to  appreciate^  sought 
to  give  a  fuller  scope  to  tne  graufication 
of  his  revenge,  than  the  list  of  hie  eoptivesj 
though  containing  several  men  of  hign  rank, 
enabled  htm  to  accomplish. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  upon  the  French  fron* 
tier  waa  to  a  certain  degree  connected  with 
the  enterprise  undertaken  by  Pichegru,  wo 
far  as  concerned  the  proposed  insurrection 
of  the  royalists  in  Paris.  This  we  infer 
from  the  Duke's  admission,  that  he  resided 
at  Ettenheim  in  the  expectation  of  having 
soon  a  part  of  importance  to  play  in  France.* 
Thia  was  perfectly  vindicated  by  his  situa- 
tion and  connexions.  But  that  the  Du'w 
participated  in,  or  countenanced  in  t  in 
slightest  degree,  the  meditated  attempt  on 
Buonaparte's  life,  has  never  even  been  al- 
leged, and  is  contrary  to  all  the  proof  in  the 
case,  and  especially  to  the  sentiments  im- 
pressed upon  him  by  his  grandfather,  thn 
Prince  of  Cond^.f    He  lived  in  great  pri- 


fRovi- 
conduct* 


•The  pasiafs  aUodsd  to  is  hi  the  Dnks  ( 
fo*i  (8av»ry*i)  Viudieatioii  of  hta  own  c< 
At  ths  sonw  tine  ao  trSfBosof  ooeb  on  odi 

to  to  roond  la  lbs  lalorragatkios,  aa  priatad 
ivhera.    It  is  olM  MU,tbat  whoa  the  Duke 


the  natter,  that  I  night  profvtdo  for  m  v  aoftty.** 
It  nay  to  wMod.  th^lrho  bad  boon  loally  CRflOf^ 
od  bi  that  eoMpiraey,  it  is  prabaUa  that  ho  wottU 


,™.  „ , — 'Cy*  it  is  probaNo  t 

have  ratirod  fhn  tho  Tieiaity  of  tto  Froocb  torrk- 


rv  on  tho  aehono  toinf  dioooverod. 

t  A  loaarkablo  letter  firam  Uw  Prunes  of  Ooad# 
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^ncj,  Mid  flBMM«dhinMlf|miieipdlj  with 
kiiAliai.  A  peMHM  allowed  bim  by  £iif  •> 
land  wm  bi«  ooljr  hmsm  of  •upport. 

On  tb*  eveiuiiff  of  the  14th  Marcb,  a 
bo4r  of  French  eoTd&era  and  gena  d'armea, 
commanded   by  Colonel   Ordener,  acting 
tnder  the  direetion  of  Caulaincourt,  after- 
watda  called  Duke  of  Vicenaa,  who  bad 
beea  aent  to  Straaburg  lo  auperinteod  their 
proeeedinga  aiiddenljr  entered  the  territory 
of  Baden,  a  power  with  whom  France  waa 
in  profoand  peace,   and    aurrounded    the 
•hateaa  in  which  tbe  unfortunate  prince  re- 
aided.    The  deacendant  of  Conie  apraug 
to  hia  arma,  but  wao  prevented  from  using 
then  by  one  of  hia  attecd^nta,  who  repre- 
aented  tbe  force  of  the  aaaailanU  aa  too 
^reat  to  be  reaiated.    The  aoldien  roahed 
into  the  apartment,  and,  preaenting  their 
piatola.  demanded  to  know  which  waa  the 
Duke  d'Eng^ien.    "  If  yon  desire  to  ane^ 
him,"  aaid  the  Duke,  "  yon  ought  to  have 
hia  «Jeacription  in  your  warrant." — ^*  Then 
we  moat  aeice  on  you  all,"  replied  the  oi&> 
eer  in  command }  and  the  prince,  with  his 
little  household,  were  arrested  and  carried 
to  a  mill  at  aome  diatance  from  the  hoaae, 
where  hiB  waa  permitted  to  receive  aome 
olothea  and  neceaaariea.  Beinf  now  recog* 
nitod,  he  waa  transferred,  with  hia  attend- 
ante,  to  the  citadel  of  Straaburg,  and  prea- 
ontly  afterwaida  aeparated  from  the  gentJe- 
nen  of  hia  household,  with  the  exception 
of  hia  aid'de-camp,  the  Baron  de  St.  Jac- 
^ea.    The  most  exact  precautiona  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  poeaibility  of  hia  com- 
municating with  any  one.    ifo  remained 
a  eloae- prisoner  for  three  da^a;  but  on  the 
J8th,  betwixt  one  and  two  in  the  morning, 
•  party  of  gena  d'vmea  entered  kia  apvt- 
mont,  and  obliged  him  to  riae  and  oress 
himself  haatily,  informing  him  only  that  he 


to  th«  Gompts  d'Artoii,  dated  SAh  January  1808, 
eontsint  the  followinff  pnwags,  which  we  tr«n»- 
Ikts  Utarally  t— •*  Tbs  ChevaKor  <le  Roll  will  ^ire 
yoe  an  acoount  of  what  has  pasaoi  here  ^reslerday. 
A  man  of  a  wry  •imple  and  gentle  nxtorior  arrived 
liw  nieht  before,  and  bavins  travelled,  as  faeafllmi- 
•.1,  on  foot,  from  niris  to  Calaif,  had  an  audience 
of  me  about  eleven  in  the  Ibrenoon,  and  dii.tiootly 
fiOercd  to  rid  us  of  tho  Usurper  bj  the  shortest 
laothod  poeetbleb  I  uid  not  five  him  timr  to  finish 
tiie  doUila  of  hie  project,  but  rejected  the  proposal 
with  horror,  sMurinc  him  that  joa,  if  present, 
wouM  do  the  eame.  I  told  him,  we  sh«tuM  alwsjs 
he  the  eoemiea  of  bim  who  had  ambled  to  bim- 
aelf  the  power  and  Um  throne  of  our  Sovereign. 
^Ul  be  should  make  rsAitoiion:  that  we  had 
combated  tbe  Usurper  by  opea  force,  and  wooM  do 
4o  afuin  if  opportunity  olferetr^  but  that  we  would 
Mewer  employ  that  ipeciea  of  means  which  onlj 
bocame  the  Jaeobia  party  {  and  if  that  Ihelion 
thoold  meditate  sech  a  erisno,  sssoredly  ws  would 
not  be  ihoir  aeeomplicss.**  This  dlteoorse  the 
Trtnee  renewei]  to  thd  seoret  a^ent  ki  the  preeonsa 
of  the  Chevmlier  de  Soil,  as  a  confidential  IViaod 
ef  tho  Oomme  d*Artoie,  and,  floally.  advised  tha 
jnan  instantly  to  kiave  Englaad,  as,  in  ease  of  his 
h*iag  arreeted,  Um  Prince  would  afford  him  oo 
•ouutenaneo  or  proteotion.  The  person  to  whom 
tho  rrinoe  of  Coodd  addreaaed  ssotiraeais  so  wor- 
thy of  himself  uid  of  his  great  anocstor,  after- 
Wards  proveil  to  he  an  a^tent  of  Duooaparte,  do- 
Bpatehad  to  sound  the  optniuoe  of  the  Prtocoa  of 
tlie  House  of  Bourbon,  and  if  possible  to  implicata 
tlwm  ia  such  a  nafkrious  proieet  aAhouM  justly 
aveite  pfiblie  indignatkn  agaiaat  ^"^ — 


waaaboattooonmeneeajoQviiey.  Hoie- 
queated  the  attendance  of  hia  valet-de- 
ehambre ;  but  waa  anawered  that  it  waa  nn- 
neceaaary.  The  linen  which  he  waa  per- 
mitted to  take  with  him  amounted  to  two 
abirta  only,  ao  cicelv  had  his  worldly  wanftf 
been  ealculated  and  ascertained.  He  was 
tranaported  with  the  utmoat  apeed  and  ae- 
crecy  towarda  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  tho 
20th.  and  after  having  been  committed  for  a 
few  hours  to  the  Temple,  waa  transferred 
to  the  ancient  Gothic  castle  of  Vincennoe, 
about  a  mile  from  tlie  city,  long  uaed  aa  a 
atate  priaon,  but  whoae  walla  never  receiv- 
ed a  more  illustrious  or  a  more  innocent 
victim.  There  he  was  permitted  to  take 
a^me  repose  ;  and,  as  if  the  favour  had  on^ 
ly  been  grarted  for  tbe  purpose  of  being 
withdrawn,  he  was  awaked  at  midnight, 
and  called  upon  to  sustain  ait  interrogatory 
on  which  hia  life  depended. 

The  inquisitors  before  whom  he  waa  car- 
ried, formed  &  military  comiiflaston  of  eight 
officers,  haviug  Cenefkl  Hulin  aa  their 
president.  They  were,  as  the  proceedings 
expreaa  it,  named  by  Buonaparte's  brother- 
in-law  Murat,  then  governor  of  Paris.^-^ 
Though  necessarily  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  want  of  real,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  per- 
formed in  4his  melancholy  scene  a  part 
worthy  of  (he  last  deacendant  of  the  great 
Conde.  He  avowed  hia  name  and  rank, 
and  tbe  share  which  he  had  taken  In  tho 
war  against  France,  but  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  Pichegru  or  of  hia  conspiracy. 
The  interrogationa  ended  by  hia  demand- 
ing an  audience  of  the  Chier  Contal,  "  My 
name,''  he  aaid,  "  my  rank.,  my  sentiments, 
and  the  peculiar  diatreaa  of  my  ai tuation, 
lead  Be  to  hope  that  my  lequeat  will  not 
be  refused." 

The  military  commiaaioners  paused  and 
beaitated^nay.  though  aelectea  doubtless 
as  fitted  for  the  office,  they  were  even  affect- 
ed by  the  whole  behaviour,  and  especially  by 
the  intrepidity,  of  the  unhappy  priAce.  But 
Savary,  tnon  chief  of  the  police,  stood  be- 
hind the  preaident'a  chair  and  controlled 
their  sentimenta  of  compassion.  liVhen 
they  proposed  to  further  the  prisoner'e 
request  of  an  audience  of  the  First  Consul, 
Savary  cut  the  discussion  abort,  by  saying, 
that  waa  inexpedient.  At  length  they  re- 
ported their  opinion,  that  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien  was  guilty  of  having  fought  asaintt 
the  Republic,  intrigued  with  England,  and 
maintained  intelligence  in  Straaburg,  for  the 
purpoae  of  seising  the  place  ;— great  part 
of  which  allegationa,  and  especially  the 
last|  was  in  expreaa  oontradiction  to  the  on- 
ly proof  adduced,  the  admissioa,  namely, 
of  the  prisoner  himaelf.  The  report  being 
sent  to  Buonaparte  to  know  his  farther 
pleasure,  the  court  received  for  answer 
their  own  letter,  nurked  with  the  emphatic 
worda,  "  Coaderaned  to  death."  Napoleon  . 
waa  obeyed  by  hia  satrepa  with  Persian  de- 
votion. The  sentence  was  pronounced,  \ 
and  the  priaooer  received  it  with  the  aame 
intrepid  gallantly  which  diatinguished  bin 
through  the  whole  of  the  bloody  scene. 
He  requested  Uie  aid  of  a  oonussor.— 
"  Would  ywt  die  Uke  a  moakf'  it  void  ta 
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hKf  bMB  tfa«  iMaltiag  n^w.  The  duk*, 
without  ootieiiig  the  insnll^  kimU  down  for 
m  minute,  and  Momed  abaorbed  ia  profound 
dOTOtion. 

'*  Let  us  gOy"  be  aaid,  when  he  aroae 
ftoon  hia  kneea.  All  waa  in  readineta  fof 
'  tbe  execution ;  and,  aa  if  to  atanp  the  trial 
•a  a  mere  moekery,  the  grave  had  been 
pmpared  ere  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
pronounced.*  upon  quitting  the  aoart- 
Bent  in  which  the  pretended  trial  had  ta- 
ken place,  the  prince  waa  conducted  bv 
torch-light  down  a  winding  atair,  which 
•eemed  to  deacend  to  the  dungeena  of  the 
uctent  caatle. 

"  Am  I  to  be  immured  ia  an  oubKette  V* 
he  ^  aaid,  naturally  recollectiog  the  use 
which  had  •ometimet  been  made  of  thote 
tomba  for  the  linnff. — **  No,  Monaeigneor,'' 
anawered  the  soloier  he  addressed,  in  a 
voice  interrupted  by  snbs,  **  be  tranquil  on 
that  subject.*'  The  stair  led  to  a  postern, 
Which  opened  into  the  ca«Ue  ditch,  where, 
aa  we  have  already  said,  a  grave  was  dog, 
beside  which  were  drawn  up  a  party  of  the 
^ens  d'armea  d'elite.  It  was  near  six  o'clock 
m  the  morning,  and  day  had  dawned.  Bat 
aa  there  was  a  heavy  mist  on  the  ground, 
several  torchea  and  laropa  mixed  their  pale 
and  orainoua  light  with  that  affofded  by  the 
heavens,^  circumstance  which  seems  to 
have  ffiven  riae  'to  the  inaccurate  report, 
that  a  lantern  waa  tied  to  the  button  or  the 
victim,  that  hia  slayers  might  tike  the  more 
certain  aims  Savary  was  again  in  attend- 
ance, and  had  taken  his  plsce  upon  a  para- 
SBt  which  commanded  the  place  of  execo- 
on.  The  victim  Was  placed,  the  fatal 
word  was  given  by  the  future  Duke  de  Ro- 
vigo,  the  party  fired,  and  the  prisoner  fell. 
The  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  and  without 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  usual  decen- 
ctea  of  sepulture,  was  huddled  into  the 
grave  with  aa  little  ceremony  aa  common 
robbers  use  towarda  the  carcases  of  the 
murdered. 

Paris  learned  with  astonishment  and  fear 
the  singular  deed  which  had  been  perpetra- 
ted so  near  her  walls.  No  act  had  ever  ex- 
•ited  more  universal  horror,  both  in  France 
and  in  foreign  countries,  and  none  has  left  so 
deep  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  Napoleon.  If 
there  were  fkrther  proof  necessary  of  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind  on  the  subject, 
the  anxiety  displayed  by  Savarv^  Hulin,  and 
the  other  subaltern  amenta  in  this  shameful 
tranaaction,  to  diminish  their  own  share  in 
It,  or  transfer  it  to  others,  would  be  sufRcient 
evidence  of  the  deep  responsioility  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  subjected. 

There  ia  but  justice,  however,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  defence  which  Buonaparte  set 
up  for  himself  when  in  Saint  Helena,  es- 
pecially as  it  appeared  perfeotly  convincing 
to  Las  Cases,  his  attendant,  who,  though 

veeonciled  to  most  of  his  masler^s  actions, 

~-  ■    ■  i  ■■■  —  ■■,-    ■        .1  ■  I  ■ 

*flavarjr  bu  «Wni«d  tkis.    It  is  not  of  much 
««iMnqMwa     The  ilfof^)  arrMt->th«  preolplta- 
tlM  mock  trial— the  diflconfivrmjtv  of  the 


had  continued  to  wganl  the  Duke  d'Ea- 
ghien'adeath  aa  ao  oreat  a  blot  upon  his  em* 
ctttcbeon,  that  he  blushed  even  when  Na- 
poleon himself  introduced  the  subject.* 

His  exculpation  seems  to  have  assumed 
a  different  and  inconsistent  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  audience  to  whom  it  was 
stated.  Among  his  intimate  frienda  and  fol- 
lowers, he  appeara  to  hare  represented  the 
whole  transaction  aa  on  affair  not  of  his  own 
device,  but  which  was  preased  upon  him  bv 
surprise  by  his  ministera.  "  I  was  seated,'^ 
be  said.  "  alone,  and  engaged  in  finiahing 
my  conee,  when  they  came  to  announce  to 
me  the  discovery  of  aomenew  machination. 
They  represented  it  was  tijne  to  put  an  end 
to  such  norrible  attempts,  by  washing  my- 
self in  the  blood  of  one  amongst  the  Bour- 
bons ;  and  they  suggested  the  Duke  d'Eu- 
ghien  as  the  meet  proper  victim.''  Buona- 
parte proceeda  to  sav,  that  he  did  not  know 
exactly  who  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was,  far 
leas  that  he  reaided  so  near  h  ranee  as  to  be 
only  three  leagues  fkom  the  Rhine.  This 
was  explained.  "  In  that  case.''  said  Napo- 
leon, "  he  ought  to  be  arrested."  His  pru- 
dent miniaters  had  foreseen  this  conclusion. 
They  had  the  whole  scheme  laid,  and  tlie 
orders  ready  drawn  op  for  Buonaparte's  sig- 
nature ;  so  that,  according  to  this  account, 
he  was  hurried  into  the  enormity  by  the 
xeal  of  those  about  him,  or  perhaps  in  co»- 
sequence  of  their  private  views  and  myste- 
rious intrigues.  He  also  charj|ed  Talhy- 
rand  with  concealpg  from  bim  a  letter, 
written  by  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  in 
which  he  offered  his  services  to  Buona- 
parte, but  which  was  intercepted  by  the 
minister.  If  this  had  reached  fiim  in  time, 
he  intimates  that  he  would  have  spared  the 
prince's  life.  To  render  this  statement 
probable,  he  denies  generally  Uiat  Josephine 
had  inteceated  herself  to  the  utmost  to  en- 
gage him  lo  spare  the  duke ;  although  this 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  testimony  of  such 
as  declared,  th^tthey  received  the  fact  from 
the  Empress's  own  lips. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  truth  of  thissUte* 
rnent,  and  the  aoundness  of  the  defence 
which  it  contains,  that  neither  Talleyrand,, 
nor  any  human  being  save  Buonaparte  him- 
self, could  have  the  least  interest  in  the 
death  of  the  Duke  d'Eogbien.  That  Napo- 
leon should  be  furious  at  the  conapiracics 
of  Georgea  and  Pichegru,  and  should  be 
willing  to  avenge  the  personal  dangers  he 
incurred ;  and  that  he  should  be  desirous  to 
intimidate  the  family  of  Bourbon,  by ' '  wash- 
ing himself,"  aa  he  expresses  it,  "  in  tli» 
blood  of  one  of  their  House,"  waa  much  in 
character.  But  that  the  aagacioua  Tdlley- 
rand  ahonld  have  harried  on  a  cruel^  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  he  had  no  earthly  inter- 
est, ia  as  unlikelv,aa  that,  if  he  had  deaired 
to  do  so,  he  could  have  been  able  to  elicit 
from  Buonaparte  the  powers  necessary  for 
an  act  of  ao  much  conaequence,  without  his 
oMster  having  given  the  affair,  in  all  its 


Hw  Of  ine  moca  trial— the  diaconrivrmitv  of  the 
sentence  from  the  proof— the  hurry  of  tfw  exeou- 
ti«4»— all  prove  that  the  oafbrtttnaie  prince  wm 
dpoaMdtodis  long  before  he  was  braugbt  befoie 
hs  ariHtary  eonouaissioa.  \^  ^ 

Vol.  I  R  t 


on  tbb  anbjtet,  arc  tahen  fton  the  work  ( 

Ca«es  Umi.  It.  piirtie  7ieine,p.  949,  wlicie  th«|i 
are  given  ai  great  length. 
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j^  die  moit  fuU  u4  ampto  eouider- 
•lioii.  It  BMy  alio  b«  noticed,  that  bMidM 
tiaMfomng  apart  at  laaat  of  tM  goUt  from 
IttflMolfl  Boonaparte  ipigbt  bo  diapoaod  to 
^atUy  hit  roTODgo  agaioat  Talleyrand,  by 
•Cigmatiaiog  him,  fVom  St  Helena,  with  a 
erimo  the  moat  odious  to  hia  new  aovereigna 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Laatl^,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  letter  aboTe-mentioned  haa 
■ever  been  proved,  and  it  is  ineonaiatent 
with  every  thought  and  sentiment  of  the 
Dnke  d'Coghieo.  It  is  beaidea  aaid  to  have 
been  dated  from  Straahurg :  and  the  doke'a 
aid-de-camp,  the  Baron  do  St.  Jacqnea,  has 
0ven  his  testimony  that  he  was  never  an 
tnetant  separated  from  his  patron  during  bis 
eoninement,  in  that  citadel ;  and  that  the 
dnke  neither  wrote  a  letter  to  Baonaparte 
nor  to  anv  one  else.  But  aAer  all,  if  Buo- 
naparte had  actuallv  proceeded  In  this 
bloody  matter  upon  the  toatigation  of  Tal- 
leyrand, it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as  a  man 
knowing  right  from  wrong,  he  could  not 
hope  to  traoafer  to  his  coonaellor  the  guilt 
of  the  measures  which  he  executed  at  his 
recommendation.  The  murder,  like  the  ro- 
bollioo  of  Abaalom,  was  not  leaa  a  crime, 
even  anppoaing  it  racommended  and  facili- 
tated by  the  unconscientious  counsels  of  a 
modem  Acbitophel. 

Aecoidinj^,  Napoleon  has  not  choaen  to 
truat  to  this  defence;  but.  inconsistently 
with  his  pratence  of  being  narried  into  the 
meaaora  oy  Talleyrand,  he  has,  upon  other 
occasions,  broadly  and  boldly  avowed  that 
it  was  in  itself  just  and  necessary ;  that  the 
Duke  d'Engbien  was  condemned  bv  the 
laws,  and  aulfered  execution  aecoraingly 
under  their  aanction. 

It  ia  an  easy  taak  to  ahow,  that  even  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  France,  jealous  and 
aevera  as  it  was  in  ita  application  to  such 
subjects,  there  existed  no  right  to  take  the 
life  of  the  duke.  It  is  true  he  was  an  emi- 
grant, and  the  law  denounced  the  penalty 
of  death  against  such  of  theae  aa  abould  re- 
tunrto  France  with  arms  in  their  handa. 
But  the  duke  did  not  ao  return— nay, hla  re- 
turning at  all  waa  not  an  act  of  his  own.  but 
the  consequence  of  violence  eierciiea  on 
his  person.  He  was  in  a  more  favourable 
case,  than  even  thoae  emigrants  whom 
storms  had  cast  on  their  netive  shore,  and 
whom  Buonaparte  himself  considered  as 
objects  of  pity,  neft  of  punishment.  He 
had  indeed  borne  arma  against  France  ;  but 
ai  a  member  of  the  House  of  Boucbon,  he 
waa  not,  and  could  not  be  accounted,  a  sub* 
iect  of  Buonaparte,  bavinr  left  the  country 
nefore  hia  name  waa  heard  of ;  nor  could  he 
be  considered  aa  ia  contumacy  againat  the 
atate  of  Franco,  for  he.  like  the  rest  of  the 
royai  family,  was  specially  excluded  from 
the  b«nefiu  of  the  amneaty  which  invited 
the  return  of  the  leas  distinguished  emi- 
grants. The^act  by  which  he  waa  trepan- 
ned, and  brought  within  the  coinpasa  of 
French  power,  not  of  French  law,  waa  aa 
much  a  violation  of  the  righta  of  nationa,  as 
the  precipitation  with  which  the  pretended 
trijl  followed  the  amat,  and  the  execution 
the  trial,  was  an  outrage  upon  humanity. 
On  the  trial  no  witneaaea  were  produced, 


9or  did  any  inveetigatiOB  take  plaoe,8nvnf 
by  the  interronUoo  of  the  priaoner.  What- 
ever points  ^  accuaation,  therefore,  ere 
not  eatabliahed  by  the  admiaaion  of  the  dnka 
himaelf,  moat  be  oonaidered  ns  totally  on. 
proved.  Yet  thia  ■nconacioatiooa  tribwml 
not  onlv  found  their  priaoner  foiilf  of 
having  borne  anna  againft  the  Repohlae^ 
which  he  readily  admitted,  butof  baviof 
placed  himaelf  at  the  head  of  a  paitv  oF 
French  emignnta  in  the  pay  of  Enjaad, 
and  carried  on  machinatiooa  for  aurprieiaf 
the  citv  of  Straabwg ;  charpea  whiclr  ho 
himaelf  positively  denied,  ano  which  wofe 
aupported  hj  no  proof  whataoever* 

Buonaparte,  well  aware  of  the  total  ir- 
regularity of  the  proceedings  in  this  extm- 
ordinary  caae,  aeema,  on  aome  oceaaione, 
to  have  wiaely  renounced  any  attempt  to  de- 
fend what  he  most  have  been  oonvineod 
waa  indefenaible,  and  haa  vindicated  hia 
conduct  upon  senerai  grouoda,  of  a  nature 
well  worthy  of  notice.  It  aeems  that,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'fin- 
ghien  among  hia  attendanta,  be  al  waya  choao 
to  rapreaent  it  aa  a  caae  fidliog  under  tbo 
ordinary  forma  of  law,  in  which  all  regular- 
ity was  observed,  and  where,  thougn  ho 
might  be  accused  of  severity,  he  could  no4 
be  charged  with  violation  ol  justice.  Thia 
waa  aafe  language  to  hearera  from  whom  ho 
waa  aure  to  receive  neither  obfeotion  nor 
contndictiou,  and  is  just  ao  instance  of  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  conaciously  guiltj 
party,  to  establish,  bv  repeated  aaaeven^ 
tioaa,  an  innocence  which  waa  ioeooaistent 
with  fact.  But  with  strangers,  from  whonn 
replies  and  argument  might  be  expected. 
Napoleon  took  broader  grounds.  He  allof- 
ed  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Engbien  to  bo 
an  act  of  self-defence,  a  measure  of  atate 
polity,  arising  out  of  tae  natural  rishta  of 
humanity,  by  which  a  man,  to  aave  his  own 
life,  is  entitled  to  take  away  that  of  another. 
"  I  was  aaaailed,''  he  aaid,  "  on  aH  handa  by 
the  enemies  whom  the  Bourbona  raiaed  up' 
againat  me  j  threatened  with  air-guns,  in- 
fernal macmnes,  and  deadly  stratagema  of 
every  kind.  I  had  no  tribunal  on  earth  to 
which  1  could  appeal  for  protection,  theoi- 
fore  I  had  a  right  to  protect  myaeif ;  and  by 
potting  to  deaUi  one  of  those  whoae  follow- 
ers threatened  my  life,  I  was  entitled  to 
strike  a  aalutary  terror  into  the  othen. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  thia  argument, 
which  is  in  the  original  much  extended, 
Buonaparte  explained  his  real  motivea ;  aft 
leaat  we  can  only  add  to  them  the  atimbluo 
of  obatinate  reaentment,  and  implacable  re- 
venge. But  the  whole  resolves  itself  into 
an  ulegation  of  that  state  neceaaity,  which 
haa  been  justly  called  the  Tyrant'aplea,  and 
which  has  alwava  been  at  band  to  defend, 
or  rather  to  paUiaU^  the  wont  crimes  oT 
sovereigns.  The  prince  may  be  lamented, 
who  ia  exposed,  from  civil  diaalTection,  to 
the  dagger  of  the  aaaaasin,  but  hia  danger 
gives  htm  no  right  to  turn  adch  a  weapon, 
even  ac|ainst  the  individual  person  by  whoaa 
it  ia  pointed  at  him.  Far  leaa  could  the  at-  ' 
tempt  of  aqy  violent  partiaans  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  authorixe  the  Firet  Conaul  to 
tak^.  by  a  auhoraedjndgmont,  fed  the  mo^ 
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pfeeipitate  procadvM,  tfaa  life  of  •  yooag 
prince,  againtt  whom  the  MceMion  to  the 
eontpiraciet  of  which  Napoleon  complained 
had  never  been  alleged,  far  leaa  proved.  In 
every  point  of  view,  the  act  waa  a  marder : 
and  the  stain  of  the  Dake  d'Enghien's  blood 
moat  remain  indelibljr  upon  Napoleon  Boo- 
naparte. 

vV^ith  similar  sophistry,  he  attempted  to 
danb  over  the  violation  or  the  neutral  terri- 
tory of  Baden,  which  waa  committed  for 
the  purpose  oi  enabling[  his  emissaries  to 
eeiie  toe  person  of  bis  anhappj  victim. 
This,  aeconling  to  Baonaparte,  was  a  wrong 
which  waa  foreign  to  the  case  of  the  Duke 
d'  Enghien,  and  concerned  the  sovereign  of 
Baden  alone.  As  that  prince  never  com- 
plained of  this  violation,  "  the  plea/'  he 
'  contended,  "  could  not  be  used  by  any  oth- 
er person."  This  was  merely  speakinff  as 
one  who  has  power  to  do  wrong.  To  whom 
waa  the  Duke  of  Baden  to  complain,  or  what 
reparation  could  he  expect  by  doing  so  f 
He  waa  in  the  condition  of  a  poor  man,  who 
auffera  injustice  at  the  handa  of  a  wealthy 
neighbour,  because  he  has  no  means  to  go 
to  uw,  but  whose  acquiescence  under  the 
injury  cannot  certainly  change  its  charac- 
ter, or  render  that  invasion  just  which  is  in 
Its  own  character  distinctly  otherwise.  The 
\  may  be  marked  as  showing  Napo- 


leon's unhappy  predilection    to   consider 
public  measures  not  according  to  the .  im- 


mntable  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  but  aC' 
cording  to  the  opportunities  which  the 
weakness  of  one  kingdom  may  aiTord  to  the 
aupecior  strength  of  another. 

It  may  be  truly  added,  that  even  the  pli- 
ant arsument  of  sUte  necessity  was  far  from 
justifVmg  this  fatal  deed.  To  have  reUined 
the  Duke  d'Enshien  a  prisoner,  as  a  host- 
age  who  mic^t  he  made  responsible  for  the 
Royalists'  abstaining  from  their  plots,  miffht 
have  had  in  it  some  touoK  of  polic^  ^  but 
the  murder  of  the  young  and  gallant  prince, 
in  a  way  so  secret  and  so  savage,  had  a  deep 
moral  effect  upon  the  European  world,  and 
excited  hatred  against  Buonaparte  wherever 
the  tale  waa  told.  In  the  well-known  worda 
of  Fouch6,  the  duke's  execution  waa  worse 
than  a  moral  crime — it  was  a  political  blun- 
der. It  had  this  consequence  most  unfor- 
tunate for  Buonaparte,  that  it  seemed  to 
stamp  his  character  aa  bloody  and  unforgiv- 
ing $  and  in  so  far  prepared  tne  public  mind 
to  receive  the  worst  impressions,  and  au- 
thorised the  worst  suspicions,  when  other 
tragedies  of  a  more  mysterious  character 
folfowed  that  of  the  last  of  the  race  of 
Cond^. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien'a  execution  took 
place  on  the  tlst  March  ;  on  the  7th  April 
folio win||  General  Picbeffru  was  found  dead 
in  his  prison.  A  black  handkerchief  waa 
wrapped  round  bis  neck,  which  had  been 
tightened  by  twisting  round  a  short  stick 
inserted  through  one  of  the  folds.  It  waa 
naserted  that  he  bad  turned  thia  stick  with 
his  own  hands,,  until  he  lost  the  power  of 
respiring,  and  then,  by  laying  his  head  on 
the  pillow,  had  secured  the  stick  in  iU  po- 
sition. It  did  not  escape  the  public,  that 
Hm  was  k  mode  of  terminating  life  far  more 


likely  to  bo  inflicted  by  the  I  audi  of  other* 
than  those  of  the  deceased  himaelf.  Sur- 
geons were  found,  but  men,  it  is  said,  of 
small  reputation,  to  sign  a  report  upon  the 
atate  of  the  body,  in  which  they  afSrm  that 
Pichegm  had  died  by  suicide ;  yet  aa  ho 
must  have  lost  animation  and  sense  so  soon 
as  he  had  twisted  the  stick  to  the  point  of 
strangulation,  it  seems  strange  he  should 
not  have  then  oneloeed  his  grasp  on  the  fa- 
tal tourniquet,  which  he  used  aa  the  means 
of  self-destruction.  In  that  case  the  prea- 
sure  must  have  relaxed,  and  the  fatal  pur- 
poae  have  remained  unaccomplished.  No  - 
human  eye  could  see  into  the  oark  receaaee 
of  a  state  priaon,  but  there  were  not  want- 
ing many  who  entertained  a  total  disbelief 
orPichegrn's  suicide.  It  was  argued  that 
the  First  Consul  did  not  dare  to  bring  before 
a  public  tribunal,  and  subject  to  a  peraonal 
interrogatory,  a  man  of  Pichegru's  ooldneae 
and  presence  of  mind— it  waa  said  also,  that 
his  evidence  would  have  been  decisively 
favourable  to  Moreau— that  the  eitixena  of 
Paris  were  many  of  them  attached  to  Pico- 
egru's  person — ^that  the  soldiers  had  not  for- 
gotten his  military  fame— and^  finally,  it 
waa  reported,  that  in  consideration  of  tnese 
circumstances,  it  was  judged  most  expedi- 
ent to  take  avray  his  life  in  prison. .  Public . 
rumour  went  so  far  aa  to  name,  as  the 
agents  in  the  crime,  four  of  those  Mame- 
lukes, of  whom  Buonaparte  had  brought  a 
small  party  fVom  Egypt,  and  whom  he  naed 
to  have  ^ut  his  person  aa  matter  of  parade. 
Thia  last  assertion  had  a  strong  impreaaion 
on  the  multitude,  who  are  accustomed  to 
think,  and  love  to  talk,  about  the  mutes 
and  bowutrinfls  of  Eastern  despotism.  But 
with  well-xniormed  persons,  its  improbabil- 
ity threw  some  discredit  on  the  whole  ac- 
cusation. The  atate  priaons  of  France  must 
have  fbmished  from  their  officials  enough 
of  men  as  relentleas  and  dexteroua  in  such 
a  commission  aa  those  Eastern  strangers^ 
whose  unwonted  n>pearance  in  theae 
gloomy  regions  must  nave  at  once  shown  a 
fatal  purpose,  and  enabled  evtfry-  one  to 
trace  it  to  Buonaparte. 

A  subsequent  catastrophe,  of  nearlv  the 
same  kind,  increaacd  by  ita  coincidence 
the  dark  suspicions  which  arose  out  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Pichegru. 

Captain  Wright,  from  whose  vessel  Pich- 
egru and  his  companions  had  disembai^ed 
on  the  French  coast,  had  become,  as  we 
have  said,  a  prisoner  of  war,  his  ship  bein« 
captured  by  one  ofmuch  auperior  force,  and 
after  a  most  desperate  defence.  Under 
pretext  that  his  evidence  waa  necessary  to 
the  conviction  of  Pichegru  and  Georgea,  he 
waa  brou^t  to  Paris,  and  lodged  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Temple.  It  must  atso  be 
mentioned,  that  Cap^in  Wright  had  been 
an  officer  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  that 
the  mind  of  Buonaparte  waa  tenaciously 
retentive  of  animosity  against  those  who 
aided  to  withstand  a  darling  purpose,  or 
diminish  and  obacure  the  military  renown, 
which  wss  yet  more  dear  to  him.  The 
treatment  of  Captain  Wright  was— must 
have   been  severe,   even  if  it  exteodea 
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mo  futliar  ibu  •olitaiy  impritoiunoiit ;  bat 
raporti  went  ■broad,  tbat  tortora  wm  em- 
ployid  to  bring  the  gallnnt  Munan  to  raeb 
confeMioni  •«  migbt  mU  the  p«rpote»  of 
the  Freaeh  gpTernment.  ThU  belter  be- 
cnme  venr  general,  when  It  was  beard  that 
Wright,  lilM  Pichegru,  wsm  ftmnd  dead  in 
his  apartmeBt,  with  bit  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear,  the  reattlt,  accoidiag  to  the  account 
i;iveB  by  goTemment,  of  hit  own  impap 
t;«noe  and  dee|Mir.  Thia  official  account 
of  the  aecond-aaicide  commiited  bj  a  ttate 
priaoner,  augmented  and  confirmed  the 
ODiaiona  entertained  concerning  the  death 
or  Picbegru,  which  it  to  cloaely  resembled. 
The  aaToctanaie  Captain  Wright  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sacnficed,  partU  per^ 
liape  to  Buonaparte's  sentimenti  or  pettj 
▼eageance,  but  chiefl/  to  conceal,  within 
the  walls  or  the  Temple,  the  eridence  which 
his  person  would  hare  exhibited  in  a  poblio 
court  of  justice,  oTthe  dark  and  cruel  prac- 
tices by  which  confession  was  sometimes 
extorted. 

Buonaparte  ahvavs  alleged  bis  total  igno- 
rance eonoemins  the  fate  of  Pichegni  and 
Wright,  and  affirmed  upon  all  occasions, 
that  ibey  perished,  so  (ar  as  he  knew,  by 
their  own  bands,  sad  not  by  those  of  assas- 
sins. No  nroof  has  ever  been  produced  to 
contradict  ais  assertion  ;  and  so  far  as  he 
is  inculpated  upon  these  heads,  his  crime 
.caa  be  only  matter  of  strong  suspicion.  Bui 
it  was  singular  that  this  rage  for  suicide 
should  have  thus  infectad  the  state  prisons 
of  Paris,  and  that  both  these  men,  deter- 
mined enemies  of  the  Emperor,  should 
hsTO  adopted  the  reeolution  of  putting 
themaelvea  to  death,  just  when  that  event 
was  most  convenient  to  their  oppressor. 
Above  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  by 
Ma  eendnct  toward*  the  Duke  d'Enshien, 
Buonaparte  had  lost  that  fairness  of  coarac- 
ter  to  which  he  might  otherwise  have  ap- 
pealed, aa  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  pre- 
sumptioBs  formed  against  him.  The  man 
who,  under  pretext  of  state  necessity,  ven- 
tured on  sucb  an  open  violation  of  the  laws 
of  justice,^  oua^t  not  to  complain  if  he  is 
judged  capable,  in  every  case  of  su'^picion, 
of  sscriiicing  toe  rights  of  hamanitv  to  his 
Dsssions  or  his  interest.  He  himself  bos  of- 
nrmed^.  that  Wright  died  long  before  it  was 
aoBoaoced  to  tho  pubHc,  but  has  given  no 
reason  why  silence  was  preserved  with  re- 
spect to  the  event.  The  Duke  de  Kovigo, 
also  denving  all  knowledge  of  Wright's 
death,  adknowledgea  that  it  was  a  dark  and 
mysterioua  subject,  and  intimatea  his  belief 
that  Fonch^  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tra* 


foaiiess  tone  of  defiance  which  he  bad  dis- 
played ftom  the  beginning.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  he  came  to  Pans  for  the  sake  of 
mioiing  war  personally  on  Nspoleon,  and 
seemed  only  to  regret  his  captivity,  as  it 
had  disconcerted  his  enterprise.  He  treat- 
ed the  judges  with  cool  contempt,  sad 


gedy.    In  Foucbi's  reel  or  pretended  Me 
moirs,  the  subject  is  not  mentioned.    We 
*      in  whio!i  wc  found 


leave*  in  the  obscurity 
itv  a,  dreadful  tato.  of  which  the  truth  can 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  known,  until  the 
•ecreta  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open. 

Rid  of  Pichegru,  by  bia  own  hand  or  his 
jailor's,  Buonanirte's  government  was  now 
left  to  deal  wiui  Georges  and  his  comrades, 
aa  well  as  with  Moreau.  With  the  firat  it 
waa  an  eaay  task,  for  the  Chousn  chief 
retained,  in  the  court  of  criminal  justice 
before  frhieh  he  was  conveyed,  the  same 


,  calling  Thuriot,  who 
conducted  the  process,  and  who  had  been 
an  old  Jacobin,  by  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Tue-Roi.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining aentence  of  death  againat  Georgea 
and  nineteen  of  his  associatea;  amongrt 
whom  waa  Armand  de  Polignac,  for  whose 
life  his  brother  affectionate]  v  tendered  his 
own.  Armand  de  Polignac,  however,  with, 
seven  others,  were  pardoned  by  Buona- 
parte ;  or  rather  banisnmeot  in  some  cases, 
and  imprisonment  in  others,  were  subett* 
tuted  for  a  capital  punishment.  Geor^ee 
and  the  rest  were  executed,  and  died  with 
the  most  determined  firmness. 

The  discovery  and  suppress! oa  of  this 
conspiracy  seems  to  have  produced,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  efiects  expected  by  Buon- 
aparte. The  Royal  party  became  silent  and 
aubmitsive,  and,  but  that  their  aversion  to 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  showed  itself  in  lam- 
poons, satires,  and  witticisms,  wfiich  were 
circulated  in  their  evenlqg  parties,  it  could 
hsrdly  have  been  known  to  exist.  OfTers 
were  made  to  Buonaparte  to  rid  him  of  the 
remaining  Bourbons,  in  consideration  of  a 
large  sum  of  money ',  but  with  betterjodg- 
ment  than  had  dictated  his  conduct  of  late, 
ho  rejected  the  proposal.  His  interest,  he 
was  now  convinced,  would  be  better  con- 
sulted by  a  line  of  policy  which  should 
reduce  the  exiled  family  to  a  state  of  insig- 
nificance, than  by  any  rash  and  violent 
proceedings  which  must,  necessarily  draw 
men's  attention,  and,  in  doing  so,  were 
likely  to  interest  them  in  behalf  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  animate  them  against  their  pow* 
erful  oppressor.  With  this  purpose,  the 
names  or  the  exiled  family  were,  shortly 
after  this  period,  carefully  suppressed  in  all 
periodical  publications,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  little  allusion  to  their  exis- 
tence can  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  the  offi- 
cial journal  of  France ;  and  unquestiona-  * 
bly,  the  policy  was  wisely  adopted  towards 
a  people  so  light,  and  animated  so  intensely 
with  the  interest  of  the  moment,  as  the 
French,  to  whom  the  present  is  a  great 
deal,  the  future  much  less,  and  the  past 
nothing  at  all. 

Though  Georeos's  part  of  the  conspiracy 
was  disposed  of  thus  easily,  the  trial  of 
Moreau  involved  a  niuch  more  dangerous 
task.  It  was  found  impossible  to  procure 
evidence  against  him,  beyond  his  own  s^ 
mission  that  he  had  seen  Pichegru  twice  ; 
and  this  admission  was  coupled  with  s  pos- 
itive denial  that  he  had  engaged  to  be  jpar- 
ticipant  in  his  schemes.  A  majoritv  of  the 
judTOa  seemed  disposed  to  acouit  nrm'en- 
tirely,  but  were  cautioned  by  the  president 
Hemart,  that,  by  doing  so,  they  would  force 
the  government  upon  violent  messoreSv 
Ado|^ing  this  hint,  and  willing  to  compre- 
m;se  matters,  they  declared -Moreau  guilty^ 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  capital  crime. 
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He  wu  rabjected  to  impritonment  for  two 
years ;  but  the  •oldien  cootiouing  to  inte- 
rest themselves  in  bis  fate,  Fouch6»  who 
abottt  this  time  was  restored  to  the  tdmin- 
istration  of  police,  interceded  warml]r  in 
bis  favoar,  and  seconded  the  applications 
of  Madame  Moreau,  for  a  commutation  of 
her  husband's  sentence.  His  doom  of  im* 
prisonment  was  therefore  eichanged  for 
Uiat  of  exile  j  a  mode  of  punishment  safer 
^or  Moreaa,  considering  tne  late  incidento 
:b  the  prisons  of  state ;  and  more  advantage- 
otts  for  Buonaparte,  as  removing  entirely 


ftom  the  thoagbts  of  the  repobliean  peity, 
and  of  the  soldiers,  a  leader,  whose  military 
talents  brooked  comparison  with  his  own, 
and  to  whom  the  public  eye  would  natural- 
ly be  turned  when  any  caase  of  discontent 
with  their  present  government  might  in- 
cline them  to  look  e(iewhere.  BnonaMrt« 
thus  escaped  from  the  conseouences  of  this 
alarming  conapiratiy;  and,  like  a  patient 
whose  disease  is  broueht  to  a  favourable 
crisis  by  the  breaking  of  an  imposthnme,  he 
attained  additional  strength  by  the  diacoB* 
fiture  of  those  secret  enemies. 


OHAP.  ZXiVXX. 

Oiturdl  indignation  qf  Europe  in  eontequenee  qfthe  Murder  qfthe  Duke  d^Enghien.'^ 
RuMia  complaine  to  Talleyrand  qf  the  violation  qf  Baden  ;  jond,  along  with  Sweden, 
remonMtratea  in  a  Note  laid  htfore  the  Oerman  Diet-^but  without  effeet.^Chargee 
brought  by  Buonaparte  against  Mr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Stnith-^who  are  accord' 
ingly  ditminedfrom  the  Courta  qf  Stutgard  and  Munich.^ Seizure— imprieonmen^'* 
and  diemieaal'-qf  Sir  George  Rumbold.  the  Britieh  Envoy  at  Lower  Saxony.-^ 
Treachery  attempted  against  Lord  Elgin,  by  the  Agente  of  Buonaparte^Detaile^^De' 
feated  by  the  exemplary  Prudence  qf  that  Nobleman. — Theae  Chargee  brought  b^ore 
the  HouMi  qf  Commone,  and  peremptorily  denied  by  the  Chancellor  qfthe  Exchequer. 


Boom APARTE,  as  we  have  seen,  gained  a 
c^reat  accession  of  power  by  the  event  of 
richogru's  conspiracy.  But  this  was  in 
some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  dim- 
inution of  character  which  attached  to  the 
kidnapping  and  murdering  the  Duke  d'Eng- 
hien,  and  by  the  foul  suspicions  arising  from 
the  mysterious  fate  of  Pichegru  and  Wriffht. 
He  Dossessed  no  longer  the  respect  which 
might  be  claimed  by  a  victor  ana  leffislator, 
but  had  distinctljr  shown  tliat  either  the 
sudden  tempest  of  ungoverned  passion,  or 
the  rankling  feelings  of  personal  hatred, 
could  induce  him  to  take  the  readiest  means 
of  wreaking  the  basest,  as  well  as  the  blood- 
iiist  vengeance.  Deep  indignation  waf  felt 
through  every  countiy  on  the  Continent, 
though  Russia  and  Sweden  alone  ventured 
t4^  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  a  pro- 
ceeding  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
The  court  of  St  Petersburgh  went  into 
state  mourning  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
and  while  the  Russian  minister  at  Paris 
presented  a  note  to  M.  Talleyrand,  com- 
plaining of  the  violation  of  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
den's territory,  the  Russian  resident  at  Ra- 
tisbon  was  instructed  to  lay  before  the  Diet 
of^  the  Empire  a  remonstrance  to  the  same , 
eifect.  The  Swedish  minister  did  the  same. 
The  answer  of  the  French  minister  was 
hostile  and  offensive.  He  treated  with 
scorn  the  pretensions  of  Russia  to  intecfere 
in  the  affairs  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
accused  that  power  of  being  deeirous  to  re- 
kindle the  flames  of  war  in  Europe.  This 
correspondence  tended  greatly  to  inflame 
the  discontenta  already  subsisting  betwixt 
France  and  Russia,  ana  was  one  main  cause 
of  again  engaging  France  in  war  with  that 
powerful  enemy. 

The  Russian  and  Swedish  remonstrance 
to  the  Diet  produced  no  effect.  Austria 
was  too  much  depressed,  Prussia  was  too 
elosely  leagued  with  France,  to  be  influ- 
raced  by  it)  and  there  w«re  none  of  the 


smaller  powers  who  could  be  expe«.ted  to 
provoke  the  displeasure  of  the  First  Con- 
sul, by  seconding  the  complaint  of  the  yio- 
lation  of  the  territory  of  Baden.  The  Mood 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  sleep  unavensed  in  his  obscure 
dwelling.  The  Duke  of  Baden  himself  re- 
quested the  matter  might  be  left  to  silence 
and  oblivion ;  but  many  of  the  German  po- 
tentates felt  as  men,  what  they  dared  not, 
in  their  hour  of  weakness,  resent  as  princes. 
It  was  a  topic  repeatedly  and  efficaciously 
resumed  whenever  an  opportunity  of  resist- 
ance against  the  universal  conqueror  pre- 
sented itaelf ;  and  the  perfidy  and  cruel^ 
of  the  whole  transaction  continued  to  ani- 
mate new  enemies  against  bim,  until,  in  the 
issue,  they  became  strong  enough  to  work 
his  overthrow.  From  the  Ysrious  and  in- 
consistent pleas  which  Buonaparte  set  up 
in  defence  of  his  conduct,  now  attempting 
to  justify,  now  to  apologize  for,  now  to 
throw  on  others,  a  crime  which  he  aloae 
had  means  and  interest  to  commit,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  felt  the  death  of  the  Dok« 
d'Enghien  to  be  the  most  reprehensible 
as  well  as  the  most  impolitic  act  in  hi* 
Ufe. 

Already  aware  of  the  unpopularity  which 
•..tached  to  his  late  cruel  proceedinss,  Buo- 
naparte became  desirous  to  countorbalasee 
it  by  filling  the  public  mind  with  a  tonrifle 
idea  of  ihe  schemes  of  England,  which,  in 
framing  and  encouraging  attempta  upon  hie 
life;  drove  him  to  those  unusual  ana  extm- 
ordinary  acta,  which  he  desired  to  represent 
as  measures  of  retaliation.  Singular  im» 
noeuvres  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  opinions  which  he  was  de- 
sirous to  impress  upon  (be  world.  The  im- 
prudence— so  at  least  it  seems^^f  Mr. 
Drake,  British  resident  at  Munich,  enabled 
Buonaparte  to  make  bis  charges  against 
England  with  some  specionsnese.  TMe 
sfent  of  the  Bkitiab  government  had  i 


,  I  with  ft  p«r- 

MB  of  iaftpKMM  cbanctor,  called  Mehae  de 
l»  ToaclM,  who,  affecUns  the  MaUmenlt  of 
•  RojalMt  aad  •midt  of  Buoaapwta,  wm 
Ib  fyei  Miplojed  by  the  Firat  Conaal  to  tra- 
mm  Mr.  Drake  into  ezpieaaiooa  which  might 
tidiffate  the  Eefliu  mieiatera,  hia  con- 
■lit«eata,  tad  fureiah  grouada  for  the  ac- 
*io«a  which  Boosi^arte  made  agaioat 
It  certaielj  appeara  that  Mr,  Drake 
eveoredy  by  the  medium  oT  De  la 
TeechC)  to  contrtTC  the  meana  of  efiecting 
w  ieaarrectkm  of  the  Royaltati,  or  other 
••emiea  of  Baotta|»artey  with  whom  bis 
eowitry  waa  then  at  war ;  and  in  doinc  ao. 
he  acted  accotdiag  to  the  practice  of  all 
faelU|eraBt  powera,  who,  on  all  oocaaiona, 
we  OBaifoua  to  maietaia  a  commuoicatioo 
with  auch  malconlenta  aa  Biay  eziat  ia  the 
hoatile  aalioo.  But,  uoleaa  by  the  greatest 
dietortioB  of  phrase  aod  ezpressioa,  there 
wiaea  out  of  the  letters  sot  the  slightest 
room  to  believe  that  Mr.  Drake  encouraged 
the  partf  with  whom  he  aappoaed  himself 
to  be  in  correapoadence,  to  proceed  by  the 
ttode  of  aaaaaainatioa,  or  any  othera  than 
are  compatible  with  the  law  of  aalioos,  and 
ackaowledged  by  civilised  governments. 
The  error  of  Mr.  Drake  aeeaui  to  have  beea, 
thai  he  ww  not  sufficiently  cautious  re- 
apecting  the  sincerity  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  aiaiatained  hia  intercourae.  Mr. 
Speacer  Smith,  the  British  envoy  at  Stut- 
gaid,  was  engaged  in  a  similar  intrigue, 
which  appears  also  to  have  been  a  snare 
ipread  for  him  by  the  French  government. 

Buonaparte  failed  not  to  make  the  utmost 
i^pe  of  these  pretended  discoveries,  which 
were  promulgatad  with  great  form  oy  Reg- 
aier.  who  held  the  office  of  Qrand  Judse. 
He  iBToked  the  faith  of  nations,  aa  if  Uie 
Doke  d'Eaghien  had  been  still  residing  in 
peaceable  neutrality  at  Ettenheim,  and  ex- 
claimed against  aasaasination,  as  if  his  state 
dangeona  could  not  have  whispered  of  the 
death  of  Pichegru.  The  complaisant  sove- 
ftigaa  of  Munich  and  Stutgard  readily  or- 
dered Smith  and  Drake  to  leave  their 
eoarta }  and  the  latter  was  forced  to  depart 
an  foot,  and  by  cross-roads,  to  aroid  being 
kidnapped  by  the  French  gens  d'armes. 

T^e  fale  which  Mr.  Drake  dreaded,  and 
perhapa  narrowly  escaped,  actually  befell 
sir  George  Rumbold,  vesulent  at  the  free 
German  city  of  Hamhurgfa,  in  the  cajmcity 
of  hia  British  Majesty's  envoy  to  the  Circle 
af  Lower  Sasony .  On  the  night  of  the  25th 
October,  he  wu  seised,  in  violation  of  the 
vighta  attached  by  the  law  of  nations  to  the 
peraona  of  ambasaadora,  aa  well  as  to  the 
larritories  of  neutral  countries,  by  a  party 
of  the  French  troops,  who  crossed  the  Kibe 
for  that  purpoae.-  The  envoy,  with  hit  pa- 
peia,  waa  then  transferred  to  Paris  in  the 
aopecity  of  a  close  prisoner,  and  thrown 
aato  the  fatal  Temple.  The  utmost  anxie- 
iy  waa  excited  even  amongst  Buonaparte's 
miaiatera,  leat  thia  imprisoament  should  be 
tateaded  ai  a  prelude  to  farther  Tiolence : 
Md  both  Fbuch^  and  Talleyrand  exerted 
what  iaflueace  they  poasessed  over  the  mind 
af  Napoleon,  to  prevent  the  proceedings 
Which  were  to  be  appreheadad-    The  Ki^ 
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of  Praaaia  also  aiteadad  his  powoffld  im- 
tarpoaition ;  aad  the  reault  waa,  that  Sir 
George  Rnmbold,  after  two  daya'  iaspriaoa- 
meal,  waa  dismissed  to  England,  on  fiTi V 
bia  parole  not  to  return  to  Hamburga.  it 
aeema  probable,  although  the  Monitenr  calla 
thia  ^ntlenua  the  worthy  aaaociata  of 
Drake  aad  Speacer  Smith,  aad  a^eaka  of 
diacoveriea  amoagat  his  papera  which  were 
to  enlighten  the  publio  oa  the  policy  of 
Elogland,  that  aothiag  preciae  waa  alleg- 
ed agaiast  him,  otob  to  palliate  the  oatiaga 
which  the  French  ruler  had  committed. 

The  tenor  of  Buonaparte's  conduct  ia  an- 
other inataace,  towarda  a  Britiah  BoblemaB  . 
of  distinction,  thooafa  his  scheme  waa  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  sagacity  of  the  aohla 
individual  againat  whom  it  was  directed,  ia 
a  atriking  illustratjon  of  the  apeciea  of  ia* 
trigue  practised  by  the  French  police,  and 
enables  us  to  form  a  correct  iudgmeai  of 
the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  Bnona^ 
parte  brought  forward  his  calumnious  aeca- 
aation  against  Britain  and  ber  snbiecta. 

The  Carl  of  Elgin,  lately  ambaaaador  of 
Great  Britain  al  tM  Porte,  had,  eoatrary  to 
the  usage  among  civiiixed  nationa.  Men 
seised  upon  with  his  family  aa  he  paased 
through  the  French  territoiy ;  aad,  dnriag 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  he 
was  residiuff  upon  his  par^e  near  Pan,  in 
the  south  of  France,  as  one  of  the  IHUiua$. 
Shortly  after  the  arrest  of  Moreau,  Georges, 
d&c.  an  order  arrived  for  committing  hie 
lordship  to  close  custody,  in  reprisal,  it  waa 
said,  or  severities  exercised  in  England  on 
the  French  General  Boyer.  The  truth  was, 
that  the  affair  of  General  Boyer  had  been 
satisfactorily  explained  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, in  the  Parisian  papers,  on  the 
contrary,  bis  lordship's  imprisonment  waa 
ascribed  to  barbarities  wbicn  he  waa  said  to 
have  instigated  asainat  the  Freneh  prison* 
ers  of  war  in  Turkey— a  charge  totalljr 
without  foundation.  Lord  Elgin  waa,  how* 
ever,  tranaferred  to  the  atrong  castle  of 
Lourdes,  situated  on  the  descent  of  the 
Pyrenees,  where  the  commandant  received 
him,  though  a  familiar  acouaintance,  with 
the  resf'rve  and  coldness  or  an  entire  stran- 
ger. Aticmpta  were  made  by  this  gentle- 
man and  his  lieutenant  to  exasperate  the 
feelings  which  meat  naturalW  agiute  the 
mind  of  a  man  torn  from  the  bosom  of  hia 
family,  and  committed  to  cloae  custody  in 
a  remote  fortress,  where  the  accommoda- 
tion waa  aa  miserable  as  the  castle  itoelf 
was  gloomy,  strong,  and  ominously  seclud- 
ed from  the  world.  They  failed,  however, 
in  extracting  from  their  priaonet  any  ex* 
pressions  of  violence  or  impatience,  how- 
ever  warranted  by  the  usage  to  which  he 
was  eubjected. 

After  a  few  days'  confinement,  a  seijeant 
of  the  guard  delivered  to  Lord  Elfftn  a  let- 
ter, the  writer  of  which  informed  nim,'that, 
being  hia  fellow-prisoner,  and  confined  in  a 
secluded  dungeon,  he  regretted  he  could 
not  wait  on  his  lordship,  but  that  when  he 
walked  in  the  court-yard,  he  could  haTO 
conversation  with  him  at  the  window  of - 
his  room.  Justly  suspecting  thia  communi- 
cation, Lord  Elgin  destroyed  the  letter  j, 
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nd while  he Mvsth* Miietat t lo«te d'or, 
told  him,  that  if  h«  or  any  of  his  comradoa 
•hoold  again  bring  him  any  aocrot  lotter  or 
moaaago,  he  would  inform  the  commandant 
of  the  eireamaUnee.  ShorUy  aftarwarda, 
the  commandant  of  the  fortreaa.  in  conTor^ 
intion  with  Lord  Clgio,  spoke  of  the  priapn- 
er  in  qoeation  aa  a  person  whoae  health  was 
saffering  for  want  of  ezereiae }  and  next  day 
hia  lordahip  aaw  the  iodiTidual  walking  in 
the  cooct-yard  before  hia  window.  Hejnan-. 
ifeated  every  disposition  to  engage  his  lord- 
ahip in  oonTcrsataon,  which  Lord  £lgin  sac- 
eessfuUy  aroided. 

A  few  weeka  afterwaida,  and  not  till  he 
had  been  anbjected  to  aeTeral  acts  of  ae- 
▼erity  and  ▼exatien.  Lord  Elsin  was  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Pan.  Bat  be  waa  not  yet 
•xtricated  from  the  neta  in  which  it  waa  the 
fraudulent  policy  of  the  French  goTemment 
•  to  iuToUe  nim.  The  female,  who  acted  aa 
porter  to  his  lordship's  lodgings,  one  morn- 
ing presented  bim  with  a  packet,  which  ahe 
aaid  had  been  loft  by  a  woman  firom  the 
country,  who  was  to  call  for  an  answer. 
With  the  same  prudence  which  distinguish- 
ed his  conduct  sA  Lourdes,  Lord  Elgin  de- 
tained the  portress  in  the  apartment,  and 
found  that  the  letter  waa  from  the  atate 
prisoner  already  mentioned  j  that  it  contain- 
ed an  aocoontof  hiabeing  impriaoned  for 
an  attempt  to  ))urn  the  French  fleet ;  and 
detailed  nia  plan  aa  one  which  he  had  atill 
in  Tiew,  and  which  he  held  out  in  the  col- 
oun  most  likely,  as  he  judged,  to  interest 
an  Engliahman.  The  packet  also  covered 
letters  to  the  Gompte  d'Artoia  and  other 
foreigners  of  distinction,  which  Lord  Elgin 
waa  requested  to  forward  with  his  best  con- 
venience. Lord  Elgin  thrust  the  letters  in- 
to the  fire  in  presence  of  the  portress,  and 
.kept  her  in  the  room  till  they  were  entire- 
ly consumed}  explaining  to  her  al  the  same 
time,  that  such  letters  to  him  aa  might  be 
delivered  by  any  other  channel  than  toe  or- 
dinary post,  should  be  at  once  sent  to  the 
governor  of  the  town.  His  lordship  judsed 
It  his  farther  duty  to  mention  to  the  prefect 
the  conspiracy  detailed  in  the  letter,  under 
the  condition,  however,  that  no  steps  should 
be  taken  in  conaeqaence,  unleaa  the  affair 
became  known  from  aome  other  quarter. 

Some  short  time  sfter  these  tranaactions, 
and  when  Buonaparte  was  appointed  to  aa- 
enme  the  imperial  crowo,  (at  which  period 
there  waa  hope  of  a  general  act  of  grace, 
which  should  empty  tne  prisons,)  Lord  El- 
gin's fellow-captive  at  Lourdea,  being,  it 
seems,  a  real  prisoner,  aa  well  as  a  apy,  in 
hopes  of  meriting  a  ahare  in  this  oMaaure 
of  clemency,  made  a  Aill  confession  of  all 
which  he  had  done  or- deaigned  to  do 
■gainat  Napoleon's  Interest  Lord  Elgin 
was  naturally  interested  in  this  confession, 
which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  and  was 
a  good  deal  aurpriaed  to  aee  that  a  detail, 
otEetwiie  minute,  bore  no  reference  lo,  or 
correspondence  regarding,  the  plan  of  burn- 
inf^  the  Brest  fleet.  He  lost  no  time  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  particulars  we 
have  mentioned,  to  a  friend  at  Paris,  by 
whom  they  were  communicated  to  Mon- 
aiew  Faigoesy  senator  of  the  diatrtot  oT 
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Bean,  whom  theee  plola  particiilariy  inlBr* 
ested  aa  having  hia  aenatone  for  their  scene. 
When  Lord  ESgin'a  letter  was  put  into  hie 
band,  the  eenator  changed  coiintenanee, 
and  preaently  after  expreased  bis  high  cob« 
gratulation  at  what  he  called  Lord  Elba's 
providential  eecape.  He  then  intimated, 
with  anxioua  heaitation,  that  the  whole  wis 
a  plot  to  entrap  Lord  Elgin ;  that  the  let* 
tera  were  written  at  Paris,  said  sent  dowato 
Besm  by  a  confidential  agent,  with  the  full 
expectation  that  they  would  be  found  in  his 
loniship'a  possession.  This  wss  confirmed 
by  the  commandant  of  Lourdes,  with  whom 
Lord  Elgin  had  afterwards  an  unreaerved 
communication,  in  which  he  laid  aside  the 
jailor,  and  reaumed  the  behaviour  of  a 
gentleman.  He  imputed  Lord  Elgin'a  lib* 
oration  to  the  favourable  report  which  he 
himaelf  and  his  lieutenant  had  made  of  the 
calm  and  dignified  manner  in  which  his 
lordship  had  withstood  the  srtifices  which 
they  had  been  directed  to  use,  with  a  view 
of  working  on  his  feelings,  snd  leading  him 
into  aome  intemperance  of  expression 
sgainat  France  or  ner  mler  $  which  might 
have  furnished  a  pretext  for  treating  him 
with  severity,  and  for  implipating  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  the  imprudence  of  one 
of  her  nobles,  invested  with  a  diplomatic 
character.* 

The  above  narrative  forms  a  singulsrly  lu- 
minous commentary  on  the  practices  im> 
poted  to  Messrs.  Drake  and  Spencer,  and 
aubaeouently  to  Sir  George  Rumbold  ;  nor 
ia  it  a  leas  striking  illustration  of  the  deten- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Wright. 
With  one  iota  less  of  prudence  and  pree- 
ence  of  mind.  Lord  FAjna  most  have  neen 
entansled  in  the  anare  which  was  so  treach- 
proosly  spread  for  him.  Had  he  even  engage 
ed  in  ten  minutes  conversation  with  the 
villainouaapy  and  incendiary,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  power  of  aoch  a  wretch  to  rep 
resent  the  import  after  bis  own  pleaanre. 
Or  had  hia  lordship  retained  the  packet  of 
letters  even  for  half  an  hour  in  hia  posses- 
sion, which  he  might  have  most  innocently 
done,  he  would  probably  have  been  aeised 
with  them  upon  his  person }  and  it  muat  in 
that  caae  have  been  impossible  for  hia 
to  repel  such  accosationa,  aa  Buonaperie 
would  have  no  doubt  founded  on  a  circua- 
atance  ao  suspicious. 

While  Napoleon  used  such  perfidtotts 
means,  in  order  to  stUch  if  possible,  to  a 
British  ambassador  of  aoch  distinguished 
rank,  the  charge  of  carrying  on  intriguee 
againat  his  person,  the  British  ministers,  in 
a  tone  the  meet  manly  and  dignified,  die* 
daiaed  the .  degrading  charges  which  bed 
been  circulated  against  them  through  Eu- 
rope. When  the  topic  wss  introduced  bj 
Lord  Morpeth  into  the  British  House  of 
Gommons,  by  n  motion  respecting  the  cor- 
respondence of  Drake,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  replied,  *'  I  thank  the  noble 
lord  for  giving  me  an  opportuni^  to  repel, 
openly  and  courageooaly,  one  of  the  most 

•  This  aeooont  {«  ahatraeied  fhMB  the  fbli  d» 

Uila  whieb  Lord  Blfio  did  at  iIm  boooor  to  tm^ 

ia  an  aetbMtisaMd  naouKripl. 
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Ebneatod  te  oii«  civtUwd  Mtaoft 
pMJadiecorMoCter.  I  •Am,  tlral  ao  pow- 
er M  bMa  givea,  no  iottnietioa  has  oee« 
wnc,  1^  this  goTflrnoMBt  is  m  inditidnsl, 
to  act  m  a  maimer  oontnurr  to  tha  law  of  ii»- 
tiOM.  Ia8Btaaffirm,aBwaUiaByowaMme 
■a  in  that  of  say  coUoaguoa,  that  we  hare 
BOt  aathoriaed  any  hnman  betng  to  ooeduct 
huaaeirin  a  nanaer  contrary  to  the  hoaoar 
ef  Ihif  eeontfy,  or  the  dictates  of  hnmaaitj." 
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'Oku  eipBett  deohfilioii,  wade  hj  Bdt* 
ish  mhiisters  in  a  situation  whera  detected 
falsehood  would  hare  proTod  daageroos  to 
thoaa  by  wbon  it  was  practised,  is  to  he 
plaoed  agaiaat  the  garbled  correspondence 
of  which  the  French  possessed  themselves^ 
by  means  vioUntly  subrersive  of  the  lanr 
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7 
;  and  which  oonespondence  was 

the  reanit  of  intrignaa  thai  woold  never 

have  ezistod  bat  for  the  trescherena  anggea- 

tioos  of  their  own  aganta. 


OHAP.  XX.VZXXi 

JVbpelsen  mcrfilofts  n  cUnft  qf  htU  from  Chi^f  Comnd  to  Emperor — J  MoHon  to  thio 
pmrpoM  brought  forvemrd  tnMs  TrihmiuUe^OppoMd^  Cmmot^Adopfdbfftht  TVi- 
UmaU  mnd&nmU^OuOmM  i^  tko  Nno  Smtem-^otdly  rtowtd  fry  the  FeopU.^ 
Myslron  oioUa  BoulogmM,  Aix-ia-CkopetU,  amd  tkt  FromHon  of  GermoMg,  whore  ho 
ie  reoeiood  with  ttepecL-^Th*  Coroneitton^^Pitm  VII.  U  mutmoned  from  Rotne  to 


petform  the  Coreotomg  el  Peris.— i>sfeUs.—R«/(fClums.—Ch4mf«t  tfrol  took  ploee  m 
ileljr.— iWnelsen  e^ppoUOed  Boooreignof  /toly,  emd  Crowned  mt  MUae^^Oenoa  en- 


Ths  time  teemed  now  propitiovs  for  Bno- 
naparto  to  make  the  Inst  rsaaining  more- 
■Mot  in  the  great  game,  which  he  had 
hitherto  plnyed  with  eqoal  skill,  boUness, 
and  SQccem.  The  opposing  factions  of  the 
atate  lay  inn  great  measure  prostrate  before 
him.  llie  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and 
of  PickegTU  had  intimidated  the  Koiralists, 
while  theezile  of  Moreau  had  left  the  Re- 
publicans without  a  leader. 

These  events,  while  they  greatly  injured 
Buonaparte's  character  as  a  man,  extended, 
in  a  like  proportion,  the  idea  of  his  power, 
and  of  his  determinstion  to  employ  it  te  the 
utmost  extremity  against  whosoever  might 
oppose  him.  liiis  moment,  therefore,  of 
aeneral  submission  and  intimidation,  was 
Uie  Attest  'to  be  used  for  tmnsmnting  the 
military  baton  of  the  First  Consul  into  a 
sceptre,  resembling  those  of  the  ancient  and 
estebliahed  sorersignties  of  Europe  }  and  it 
only  remained,  for  one  who  cooM  now  dis- 
pose of  France  aa  be  listed,  to  dietote  the 
form  and  faahion  of  the  new  emblem  of  his 
en^. 

Tho  title  of  King  most  obviously  pre- 
eented  itself:  but  it  wss  connected  with 
the  claims  of  the  Bourbons,  which  it  was 
■ot  Bnonaparte'a  policy  to  recall  to  remem- 
brance. That  of  Emperor  implied  a  yet 
higher  power  of  sovereignty,  and  there  ex- 
Mted  no  competitor  who  could  challenge 
n  claim  to  it.  It  was  n  nerelty  also,  and 
ilatterad  the  French  lore  of  change ;  and 
thongh,  in  fact,  the  establishment  of  aa 
empire  was  inconsiatent  with  the  various 
eeths  takea  agunst  royalty,  it  was  not,  in 

•o, 
might 
wm^m^  not  indeed  how  to  keep  their  vows, 
bot  how  to  elude,  in  words  at  Jeast,  the 

' >  Napo- 

\ sound 
I  power  witbif  the  lim 


eeins  lanea  against  royalty,  it  was  not 
leans,  so  directly  contradiotoiT  to  thi 
As  the  re-establishment  of  a  kingdom, 
fiv  it  was  agreeable  to  those  who  mi| 
seek,  not  indeed  how  to  keep  their  v 
bot  how  to  elude,  in  words  at  least 
ehaige  of  havinff  broken  them.    To  I^ 
teen's  own  ear,  the  word  King  might  si 
•a  if  it  restricted  his  power  within  the 


_    of  the  sncientki] 
C^VevOT  mights 


to  the  wide  sweep  of  ancient  Rome  her- 
aelf,  and  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  earth 
alone  could  be  considered  as  circumscrib- 
ing their  extent. 

The  main  body  of  the  nation  being  pa«- 
sive  or  intimidated,  there  was  no  occasioa 
to  stand  upon  much  ceremony  with  the 
constitutional  bodies,  the  members  of  which 
were  selected  and  paid  by  Buonaparte  him* 
self,  held  their  poats  at  his  plessure,  had 
every  species  or  advancement  to  hope  if 
they  nromotod  his  schemes,  and  every  evil, 
of  which  the  least  would  be  deprivation 
of  office,  to  expect,  should  they  thwart 
him. 

On  the  90th  of  April  180i,  Curee,  an  ora- 
tor of  no  great  note,  (and  who  was  perhape 
selected  on  tkst  veiy  account,  that  nis  pro- 
posal might  be  disavowed  ahould  it  meet 
with  unexpected  opposition,)  took  the  lead 
in  this  measure,  which  was  to  iestroy  the 
slight  and  nominal  remains  of  a  free  conatite- 
tion  which  France  retained  under  her  pree- 
nnt  form  of  government.  "It  was  time  to 
bid  adieu,"  he  said,  "to  political  allusions. 
The  internal  tranquillity  of  France  had 
been  regained^  peace  with  foreign  stetea  ~ 
had  been  secured  by  victory.  The  finan- 
ces of  the  country  had  been  restored,  ite 
code  of  laws  renovated  and  re-esteblished. 
It  was  time  to  ascertain  the  possession  of 
these  blessings  to  the  nation  in  future,  and 
the  orator  saw  no  mode  of  doing  thia,  aavo 
rendering  the  supreme  power  hereditaiy 
in  the  person  and  family  of  Napoleon,  to 
whom  France  owed  such  a  debt  of  gratitade. 
This,  he  stated,  was  the  universal  deaire  of 
the  army  and  of  the  people.  He  invited 
the  Tribunate,  therefore,  to  give  eilbct  to 
the  general  wish,  and  hail  Napoleon  Boon*^ 
aparte  by  the  title  of  Emperor,  aa  that 
which  best  oorresponded  with  the  dignitgr 
of  the  nation." 
The  membera  of  the  Tribunate  contend- 

-^ ed  with  each  other  who  ahoold  most  en- 

while  that  of  ^ance  the  merita  of  Napoleon,  and  prove^ 
■infons  equal  1  in.  the  niMt  logical  'and  ghetodcal  tenH^ 
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ttt9  advuta^  of  afWtiwy  power  over  the 
wioue  modificatioRB  of  popuUr  or  onltmit- 
ed  govemineota.  But  oae  mao,  Carnot, 
wulDold  eooagh  to  oppoee  the  full  tide  or 
eophietnr  and  adulation.  This  name  ia 
■nnappity  to  bo  read  among  the  coUeagoea 
of  Robeipierre  in  the  ReTolutionary  Com- 
mittee, aa  well  aa  amongit  thoae  who  voted 
for  the  death  of  the  miauaed  and  unoffend- 
ing Louia  XVI. ;  yet  hia  highly  honourable 
conduct  in  the  urgent  criaia  now  under 
diacuaaion,  ahowa  that  the  aeal  for  liberty 
which  led  him  into  auch  ezceaaea,  waa  sen« 
vine  and  aincere ;  and  that,  in  point  of  firm- 
■eaa  and  public  apirit,  Carnot  equalled  the 
ancient  patriota  w  nam  he  aapir^ri  to  imitato. 
Hia  apeech  waa  aa  temperato  and  exprea- 
■ivo^  aa  it  waa  eloauent.  Buonaparte,  he 
admitted,  had  aavea  Franco,  and  aaved  it 
by  the  aaaumption  of  abaoluto  power }  but 
thia  he  contended  waa  only  the  temporary 
con8e<|aence  of  a  violent  criaia  of  the  kind 
to  which  republics  were  subject,  and  the 
ovila  of  which  could  only  be  atemmed  by  a 
remedy  equally  violent.  The  present  head 
of  the  government  waa,  he  allowed,  a  dic- 
tator ;  out  in  the  aame  sense  in  which  Fa- 
bi*«ji,  CaBullus,  and  Cincinnatoa,  were  so 
of  yore,  who  retired  to  the  condition  of 
private  citigona  when  they  had  accomplish- 
ed  the  purpoae  for  which  temporary  •upre- 
■Mcy  had  been  intrusted  to  them.  The 
like  waa  to  be  ezpec^d  from  Buonaparte, 
who,  on  entering  on  the  »»vemment  of  the 
oteto.  had  iaveated  it  with  Republican  forma, 
which  he  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain, and  which  it  waa  the  object  of  Cu- 
rce'a  motion  to  invite  him  to  violate.  He 
allowed  that  the  various  Republican  forma 
.  of  Fftneo  had  been  found  del&cient,  in  sta- 
bility, which  he  contended  waa  owinff  to 
the  tempestuous  period  in  which  thev  had 
been  adopted,  and  the  excited  and  irritable 
temper  or  men  fired  with  political  aoimoai- 
ty,  and  incapable  at  the  moment  of  ateady 
or  phitoaophical  reflection ;  but  he  appeat- 
od  to  the  United  SUtea  of  America,  aa 
an  example  of  a  democratical  government, 

Xilly  wise,  vigorous,  and  permanent  He 
Itted  the  viftoea  and  telente  of  the 
present  governor  of  France,  but  coctended 
that  those  attributes  could  not  be  rendered 
hereditary  alon|f  with  the  throne.  He  re- 
minded the  Tribunate  that  Domitian  had 
been  the  son  of  the  wise  Vespasian,  Cali- 

Ela  of  Germanicus,  and  Commodus  of 
arena  Aurelins.  Aj^ain  he  asked,  wheth- 
er it  waa  not  wronging  Buonaparte^  S^ory 
to  aubatitute  a  new  tiUe  to  that  which  he 
had  rendered  ao  illustrioua,  and  to  invite 
and  tempt  him  to  become  the  inatrument 
of  destroy inff  the  libertiea  of  the  very 
ooontrr  to  which  he  had  rendered  such  in- 
eatimable  services  T  He  then  announced 
tho  undeniable  propoaition,  that  what  aer- 
vioea  aoever  an  mdividu&l  might  render  to 
tho  stete  of  which  he  waa  a  member,  there 
were  bounda  to  poblie  gratitode  proeeribed 
by  honour  aa  well  aa  reason.  Ir  a  citison 
had  the  meana  of  operating  the  aafety,  or 
fMtoring  the  liberty  of  hia  country,  it  could 
.--  termed  a  becoming  reirompenao  to 
'—  to  hiin  that  very  liberty,  tho  le- 


oatahUahmont  of  which  had  boon  hia  ow* 
work.  Or  what  glory,  he  aaked,  could  ao* 
crue  to  the  aelfiah  individual,  who  should 
claim  the  aurrender  of  his  couhtry'a  indo* 
pendence  in  requital  of  his  services^  and 
deairo  to  convert  the  state  which  hia  tal« 
enta  had  preaerved  into  hia  cwn  private 
patrimony! 

Carnot  concluded  hia  manly  and  patriot 
ic  apeech  by  declaring,  that  tbousb  he  ep» 
poaed  on  grounda  of  conacience  too  alter** 
tion  of  government  which  had  been  pro* 
posed,  he  would,  nevertheless,  should  it  bn 
adopted  by  the  nation,  give  it  his  unlimited 
obedience.  He  kept  bis  word  accordingly, 
and  retired  to  a  private  station,  in  poverty 
most  honourable  to  a  statesman  who  had 
filled  the  highest  oflicea  of  the  sUto,  and 
enjoyed  the  moat  unlimited  power  of  amaaa* 
inff  wealth. 

When  his  oration  waa  coccloded,  tbero 
waa  a  contention  for  precedeneo  among 
the  time-serving  spenkera,  who  were  eacK 
desirous  to  take  the  lead  in  refuting  tho 
reasoning  of  Carnot.  It  would  be  teaioua 
to  trace  them  through  their  sophistry.  Tho 
leading  argument  tomod  upon  the  talente 
of  Buonaparte,  hia  services  rendered  to 
France,  and  the  necessity  there  waa  Cot  ao* 
knowledging  them  by  something  like  a  pro- 
portionate act  of  national  gratitode.  Tneir 
eloquence  resembled  nothing  so  nearly  ao 
the  pleading  of  a  wily  procuress,  who  en-* 
deavoura  to  perauade  aome  simple  maideOn 
that  the  aorvicea  rendered  to  her  by  a  lib* 
eral  and  gallant  admirer,  can  only  be  re- 
warded by  the  aacrifice  of  her  honour^  Tho 
speaking  (for  it  could  neither  be  termed 
debate  nor  deliberation)  waa  prolonged  fqg. 
three  daya,  ailer  which'  the  motion  of  Cu** 
ree  waa  adopted  by  the  Tribunate,  without 
one  necativo  voice  oxoepting  that  of  tho 
inflexible  Carnot 

The  Senate,  to  whom  the  Tribunate  has- 
tened to  preaent  their  project  of  eaUbliah- 
ins  despotism  under  ito  own  undisguiaod 
tide,  hastened  to  form  a  senates  consultunK 
which  established  the  new  constitution  of 
France.  The  outline, — for  what  would  it 
serve  to  trace  the  minute  detaila  of  a  do» 
sign  aketehed  in  the  aand,  and  obliterated 
by  the  tide  of  aubeeqoeot  eventa,~waa  ao 
followa :— 

lat,  Napoleon  Boonaparte  waa  declared 
hereditary  Emperor  of  the  French  natioiw 
The  empire  waa  made  hereditary,  firat  in 
the  male  line  of  the  Emperor's  direct  de- 
scendants. Failing  these,  Napoleon  might 
adopt  the  sons  or  grandsona  of  hia  brothers* 
to  succeed  him  ic  such  order  aa  he  mtsht 

Kint  out  In  default  of  auch  adoptlvo 
ira,  Joseph  and  Louts  Buonaparte  were, 
in  aueceaaion,  deolared  the  lawful  heira 
of  the  empire.  Lucien  and  Jerome"^  Buon- 
aparte wereescladed  from  this  rich  inherit- 
ance, ae  they  had  both  disobliged  Napoleoa 
by  marrying  without  hia  consent  * 

2d.  The  mombera  of  tho  Imperial  family 
were  declared  Prinoea  of  the  Blood,  and  by 
tho  decree  of  the  Senate,  tho  olficea  of  Grand 
Elector,  Arehchaneellor  of  the  empiro, 
Archchancellor  of  State,  High  ConataUo 
and  Ofoot  Admiral  of  tho  Eiapire,  won  m^ 
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mmuf  ■ppeo^acM  of  tho 
•npifi.  TiiM»  dkBitariet,  nuned  of  eowM 
bjibo  Biwiui  oimMlT,  eontifltiiig  of  his 
.rabdlvM,  eoBBeitons,  uid  moat  rtitliral  ad- 
«!■.  fbrmed  hit  Grnid  CmiiicU.  The 
or  Marachtl  of  the  Empire  wm  cob- 
MTenleen  of  the  moet  dittio- 


dMlof  the  Paltce:  Cealaineoart,  Master 
oftkeHoiee;  Berthier,  Grand  Huntaman. 
•Ad  the  Ceeapte  de  Segar,  a  noblemaa  of 
the  old  eoeit,  Maater  of  Ceremoiiief . 

Thee  did  repuUicaa  forms,  at  length  and 
ftaally,  |[iTe  way  to  those  of  a  coert ;  and 
the!  Mtioe.  which  no  moderate  or  rational 
degree  ef  freedom  woold  satiaf/,  now  con- 
iMledly,  or  at  least  passivelj,  assumed  the 
veke  or  a  military  despot  Frattee,  in  I79f , 
led  heen  like  the  wild  elephant  in  his  Ills 
df  IhiT.  vrhen  to  oppose  his  coatee  is  death  > 
!■  \90if  she  was  nlie  the  same  animal  tarn- 
dd  aid  trained,  who  kneels  down  and  suf- 
Ihra  hineelf  to  be  mounted  by  the  aoldter, 
whose  baainesa  ia  to  drive  him  into  the 
Hfoarof  the  battle. 

Meaeerea  were  taken  as  on  former  occa- 
■loBB.te  preeenre  appearaneea,  by  obtain- 
iof,  IA  snow  at  least,  the  opinion  of  the 
AeepletOii  this  radical  change  of  their  aya- 
lem.  Ooverament,  howeTer,  were  alroMy 
.Aoeftdent  of  their  approbation,  which,  in-. 
deed  had  never  been  refVised  to  any  of  the 
varlunaeonetitucions,  however  inconsistent, 
that  had  succeeded  each  other  with  such 
lepidily.  Secure  oe  this  point,  Buonwarte'a 
■eceaeioo  to  the  Empire  waa  proclaimed 
trith  the  ■reateat  pomp,  without  waiting  to 
laqnlre  w'hethertHe  people  approved  of  his 
pTMBOtion  or  otherwise.  The  proclama- 
tloA  waa  coldly  received,  even  by  the  popu- 
leee,  and  excited  little   enthusiasm.     It 


,  according  to  aome  writeife,  as  if  the 
I  of  r'Enghien  and  Pichegra  had  been 
preeent  inviaibly,  and  spread  a  damp  over 
the  ceremony.  The  Emperor  was  reeog. 
Bleed  by  the  soldiery  with  more  warmth. 
He  visited  the  encampments  at  Boulogne, 
with  the  intentioB,  apparently,  of  receiving 
fdch  an  acknowledgment  from  the  troops 
ee  wall  paid  by  the  ancient  Franka  to  their 
poaarene.  when  they  elevated  them  on 
tteir  bocUers.  Seated  on  an  iron  chair. 
Mid  to  have  belonged  to  King  Dagobert,  he 
took  his  place  between  two  Immense  camps, 
■Ml  having  before  him  the  Channel,  and  the 
hofetile  eoeaU  of  England.  The  weather, 
we  have  been  assured,  bad  been  tempestu- 
OQs,  but  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor  aasum- 
•d  his  seat,  to  receive  the  homage  of  hia 
Aoutiitg  host,  than  the  sky  cleared,  and  the 
wind  dropt,  retaining  just  breath  anlBcient 
gently  to  wave  the  banners.  Even  the  ele> 
meets  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  Irope* 
tial  dignity,  all  aave  the  sea.  which  rolled 
«s  carelessly  to  the  feet  of  Napoleon  as  it 
had  formerly  done  towards  those  of  Canute 
the  Dane. 

Hie  Emperor,  aeoompanied  with  his  Em- 
press, who  bore  her  honours  both  graeefur- 
ly  and  meekly,  visited  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  and 
m  ftootiera  of  Oermany.    They  received 


the  eoagratalatieBe  of  all  the  poweie  ef 
Europe,  excepting  Engtand,  Russia,  and 
Sweoen,  upon  their  new  exaltation  \  and 
the  German  prineee,'who  had  everything  to 
hope  and  fear  from  so  poweifol  a  neigh- 
hour,  hastened  to  pey  their  compliments  to 
Napoleon  in  person,  which  more  distant 
sovereigns  offered  by  their  ambassadors. 

But  toe  moet  splendid  and  public  rec  o^ 
nitton  of  his  new  rank  was  yet  to  be  made, 
by  the  formal  act  of  coronation,  which, 
therefore.  Napoleon  determined  ahould 
take  piece  with  circumstances  of  solemnity, 
which  had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
temporal  prince,  however  powerful,  for  ma- 
ny ages.  His  policy  wss  often  marked  by 
a  wish  to  revive,  imiute,  and  connect  hie 
own  titles  and  interest  with,  some  ancient 
ohservsnce  of  Aimer  dsys;  ss  if  the  novel- 
ty of  his  cisims  could  have  been  rendered 
more  venerable  by  inveating  them  with  an- 
tiquated f««rma,  or  as  men  of  low  birth, 
when  raiaed  10  wealth  and  rank,  are  aome- 
times  desirous  to  conceal  the  obscurity  of 
their  origin  under  the  blaxe  of  heraldic 
honours.     Pope  Leo,  he  remembered,  bad 

? laced  a  golden  crown  on  the  head  of 
'harlemagne,  and  proclaimed  him  Empe- 
ror of  the  Romans.  Pius  VII.,  he  deter- 
mined, should  do  the  same  for  a  successor 
to  much  more  than  the  eciual  power  of 
Charlemagne.  But  though  CharlemaguA 
hadrepaiied  to  Rome  to  receive  ioauffura-^ 
tion  from  the  henda  of  the  Pontiff  of  that 
day.  Napoleon  resolved  that  he  who  now 
owned  the  proud,  and  in  Protestant  eyee 
profane,  title  of  Vicar  of  Christ,  ahould 
travel  to  France  to  perform  the  coronatioii 
of  the  aacceaefbl  chief,  by  whom  the  See 
of  Rome  had  been  more  than  once  hum- 
bled, pillaged,  and  impoverished,  but  hy 
whom  also  her  power  had  been  re-erected 
and  restored,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
France  itself. 

Humiliating  aa  the  compliance  with  Buo- 
naperte'i  reqoeat  must  have  seemed  to  th* 
more  devoted  Catholics,  Pius  VII.  had  al- 
rea^  sacrificed,  to  obtain  the  Concordet, 
so  much  of  the  power  and  privileffes  of  the 
Roman  See,  that  he  could  hardly  have  been 
jttsti6ed  if  he  had  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the 
advantagea  of  a  treaty  so  dearly  purchased, 
by  declining  to  incur  some  personal  trou- 
ble, or,  it  might  be  termed,  some  direct 
selr-abasement.  The  Pope,  and  the  cardi- 
nals whom  he  consulted,  implored  the  illu- 
mination of  Heaven  upon  their  councUe ; 
but  it  was  the  etern  voice  of  neceesity 
which  assured  them,  that,  except  at  the 
risk  of  dividing  the  Church  by  a  achism, 
they  eoold  not  reftise  to  comply  with  Buo- 
naparte'a  requiaition.  The  Pope  left  Rome 
on  the  5lh  November.  He  was  every- 
where received  on  the  road  with  the  highest 
res|>ect,  and  most  profound  veneration  5  the 
Alpine  precipices  themselves  had  been  ee- 
cured  by  parapets  wherever  they  eould  ex- 
pose the  venerable  Father  of  nie  Cetbolid 
Church  to  danger,  or  even  apprehenaion.-^ 
Upon  the  tMi  November,  he  met  Buona- 
parte at  FonUinblean  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  as  studiously 
respectiU  towards  him,  as  that  of  Cbarlc* 
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niam*  whom  be  was  pleaaed  to  eall  hi» 
predeceMor.  eoold  haTe  been  Uiwaida  Leo. 
On  the  Sd  Deeember,  the  ceremonj  of 
the  coronatioa  took  plaoe  in  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  with  the  addition 
of  oTory  ceremony  which  could  be  dovited 
to  add  to  ita  tolemnity.  Yet  we  have  been 
told  that  the  multitude  did  not  participate 
in  the  ceremonial  with  that  eagerness 
which  characterises  the  inhabitaaU  of  all 
capitals,  but  especially  those  of  Paris,  up- 
on similar  occasions.  They  had.  witiiin  a 
very  few  years,  seen  so  many  einibitiona, 
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pn>eessions,  and  festivals,  established  on 
the  most   discordant    principles,    which, 

.  though  announced  as  permanent  and  un- 
changeable, had  successively  given  way 
to  newer  doctrines*  that  they  considered 
the  splendid  representation  before  them  as 
an  unsubstantial  pageant,  which  would  fade 
away  in  its  tarn.  Buonaparte  himself 
seemed  absent  and  gloomy,  till  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  his  grandeur  by  the  voice  of  the 

'  numerous  deputies  and  Ainctionariea  sent 
vp  from  all  the  several  departments  of 
franco,  to  witness  the  coronation.  These 
fhnetionaries  had  been  selected  with  due 
attsntioa  to  their  political  opinions ;  and 
many  of  them'  holding  offices  under  the 

f»vemment,  or  expecting  beneflts  from  the 
mperor,  made  up,  by  the  lealous  vivaci^ 
of  their  acclamations,  for  the  coldness  of 
thejood  eitisens  of  Paris. 

Toe  Emperor  took  his  coronation  oath  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  with  his  hands 
upon  the  Scripture,  and  in  the  form  in  which 
it  wu  repeated  to  him  by  the  Pope.  But 
in  the  act  of  coronalidll  ktiZlT,  ttcrtr:::  Z 
marked  deviation  from  the  universal  cus- 
tom, characteristic  of  the  men,  the  sge, 
and  the  coiyuncture.  In  all  other  simuar 
solemnities,  the  crown  had  been  placed  on 
the  sovereign's  head  by  the  presiding  spir- 
itual person,  aa  representing  the  Deity,  by 
whom  princes  rale.  But  not  even  from  the 
Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  would  Buona- 
parte consent  to  receive  as  a  boon  the  gold- 
en evmbol  of  sovereignty,  which  he  waa 
sensible  he  owed  solely  to  his  own  unpar- 
alleled train  of  military  and  civil  succei 


The  crown  having  been  blessed  by  the 
Pope,  Napoleon  took  it  from  the  altar  with 
his  own  hands,  and  place«l  it  on  his  brows. 
He  thert  put  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his 
Empress,  as  if  determined  to  show  that  his 
authority  was  the  child  of  his  own  sctions. 
T<  Diftm  was  sungj  the  heralds,  (fbr  they 
also  had  sgain  come  into  fashion,)  pro- 
claimed, "that  the  thrice  glorious  and 
thrice  august  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  was  crowned  and  installed."  Thus 
concluded  this  remarkable  ceremony.^ 
Those  who  remember  having  beheld  it, 
must  now  doubt  whether  they  were  waking, 
or  whether  fancy  had  framed  a  vision  so 
daasling  in  its  appearanoe,  so  eztraoidinary 
n  lu  estgin  and  progtsss,  and  so  epheme- 
nl  in  its  endnranee. 

Thft  veiy  day  before  the  ceremony  of 
oosonation,  (that  is,  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber,) the  senate  had  wsited  ppon  the  Empe- 
ror with  the  result  of  the  votes  eolleeted  in 
the  dopwtmenti,  which,  tiU  thM  tim»,  h»d 


been  tsken  for  granted.  Upwards  of  thrso 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  eitisens  hail 
given  their  votes  on  this  occasion )  of  whom 
only  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  had 
declared  against  the  proposition.  The 
vice-president,  Neufbhateau,  declaiod, 
"  this  report  was  the  unbiassed  espressioa 
of  the  people's  choice.  No  govemmeat 
could  plead  a  title  more  authentic." 

This  was  the  established  langnan  of  tbg 
day ;  but  when  the  orator  went  fkrther,  and 
mentioned  the  measuie  now  adopted  as  en* 
ablins  Buonaparte  to  guide  into  port  tho 
vessel  of  the  lUpulfhe,  one  would  havo 
thouffbt  there  was  more  irony  than  compll* 
meutia  the  expression. 

Napoleon  replied,  by  promises  to  employ'^ 
the  power  which  the  unaninuras  consent  of 
the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  had 
conferred  upon  him,  for  the  advantage  of 
that  nation  which  he  himself,  writing  from 
fields  ofbattle,  bad  first  sainted  with  the  title 
of  the  Great.  He  promised,  too,  in  name 
of  his  Dynasty,  that  his  children  should 
long  preserve  the  throne,  and  be  at  once 
the  first  soldiers  in  the  army  of  France 
and  the  first  magistratea  among  her  citi* 
xens. 

As  every  word  on  such  an  occasion  was 
scrapalously  sifted  and  examined,  it  seem<' 
ed  to  some  that  this  promise,  which  Nape* 
Icon  volunteered  in  behalf  of  children  who 
had  as  vet  no  existence,  intimated  a  med« 
itated  cnange  of  consort,  einoe  from  his  pres- 
ent Empress  he  had  no  longer  any  hope  of 
iasue.  Others  censured  the  prophetic  tone 
in  which  he  announced  what  would  be  the 
f*l?  *nd  '^OflddAt  of  nabom  beings,  and  spoke 
of  a  reign,  newly  commenced,  ooder  Uie 
title  of  a  Dynasty,  which  is  usually  spplied 
to  a  race  of  successive  princes. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
act  of  popular  accession  to  the  new  gov* 
ernment ;  because  there,  if  snvwhere,  we 
are  to  look  for  something  like  a  legal 
right,  in  virtue  of  which  Napoleon  might 
claim  obedience.  He  himsel/;  when  plead* 
ins  his  own  canae  after  his  fall,  repeat* 
e<Uy  rests  his  ri^t  to  be  considered  and 
treated  as  a  legitimate  monarch,  upon  the 
fact  that  he  was  called  to  the  crown  by  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquhre  how  the  re* 
gisters,  in  which  tne  votes  of  the  eitisens 
were  enrolled,  were  managed  by  the  func- 
tionaries who  had  the  charge  of  them  :-* 
it  is  only  necessary  to  stale  in  passing,  tnat 
these  returning  officers  were  in  general 
accessible  to  the  infiuence  of  government, 
and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  institu- 
ting any  scrutiny  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  returns.  Neither  will  we  repeat,  that 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  event  of  the  pop- 
ular vote,  he  had  accepted  of  the  empire 
from  the  Senate^  and  had  been  proclaimed 
Emperor  accordinsly.  Waiving  those  cir* 
cnmstsnoes  entirely,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  France  is  usually  reckoned  to  contaie 
upwarda  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  that  three  millioos,  five  hundred  theo* 
aaad,  only,  gave  their  votes.  This  was  not 
a  third  part,  deducting  women  and  children, 
of  thoee  who  had  a  title  to  express  their 
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_,  WMi*  it  wu  to  be  held  decisive 
the  grtstavt  eliwge  which  the  tUto  could 
vadeno;  and  it  invst  be  allowed  Uimt  the 
■•tfaon^  of  to  limited  a  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple ia  far  too  anaall  to  bind  the  remainder. 
We  hftTe  heard  it  indeed  argued,  that  the 
q«eetioa  having  been  formerly  put  to  the 
Bitioa  at  large,  every  one  waa  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  make  a  specific  reply ;  and  they 
WBO  did  not  vote,  must  be  held  to  have  ac- 
qnieeced  in  the  opinion  eimessed  by  the 
mmority  of  snch  as  did.  Tnis  argument, 
being  directly  contrary  to  the  presumption 
of  lew  in  all  similar  cases,  is  not  more  valid 
than  the  defence  o:' the  soldier,  who,  accus- 
ed of  havins  stolen  a  necklace  from  an  iinase 
.  of  the  Virgin,  replied  to  the  charge,  that  be 
had  first  asked  the  Madonna's  permission, 
■wl,  receiving  no  answer,  bad  taken  silence 
for  consent. 

In  another  point  of  view,  it  must  be  re-' 
membered  that  this  vote,  by  which  Na- 
poleon claimed  the  absolute  and  irre- 
deemable cession  of  the  liberties  of  France 
in  hia  favour,  was  not  «  jot  more  solemn 
than  those  by  which  the  people  had  provi- 
opaly  sanctioned  the  Constitution  of  the 
Tear  17:rl,ihat  of  the  Year  VIII.,  and  that 
of  the  Coasnlar  OoTemroent  Now,  either 
IIm  vote  apon  ail  those  occasions  was  bind- 
ing and  permanent,  or  it  was  capable  of  be- 
ing denied  and  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  people.  If  the  former  was  the  case, 
then  the  people  had  no  right,  in  1804,  to 
raaume  the  votes  they  had  given,  and  the 
oetba  ^ey  had  sworn,  to  the  first  form  of 
Mvemment  in  1791.  The  others  which 
tiny  sanctioned  in  it"  itcid,  *:;•••,  !» ;u*«. 
ieqaonce.  mere  nsorpations,  and  that  now 
nnerapted  the  moat  flagrant  of  all,  aince 
three  constiintions,  each  reatias  on  the 
popular  consent,  were  demolished,  and 
tiiree  sets  of  oaths  broken  and  discarded, 
to  make  room  for  the  present  model.  Again, 
if  the  people,  in  swearing  to  oneconatitu- 
tion,  retained  inalienably  the  right  of  sob- 
etituting  another,  whenever  they  thought 
proper,  the  Imperial  Constitution  remained 
at  tneir  merov  as  much  as  those  that  pre- 
ceded it ;  ana  then  on  what  could  Buona- 
'  I  rest  the  inviulability  of  his  authority, 


Sarded  with  such  jealous  precaution,  and 
signed  to  descend  to  his  su'scessors, 
without  any  future  appeal  to  the  people  7 
The  dynasty  which  he  supposed  himself  to 
have  planted,  was  in  that  ease  not  the  oak- 
tree  which  he  conceived  it,  but,  held  dur- 
ing the  good  pleasure  of  a  fickle  people, 
rataer  resemoled  the  thistle,  whose  un- 
aabstantial  crest  rests  upon  the  stalk  only 
so  long  js  the  wind  shall  not  diaturb  it. 

But  we  leave  tbeae  considerations  ;  nor 
do  we  stop  to  inquire  how  many,  amid  the 
three  millions  and  upwards  of  voters,  gave 
■n  unwilling  sinature,  which  they  would 
have  refused  if  they  had  dared,  nor  how 
many  more  attached  no  greater  conse- 
qiienee  to  the  act  than  to  a  piece  of  formal 
complaisance,  which  every  government  ex- 
pected in  its  tyn.  nod  which  bound  the 
•ubject  no  longer  than  the  rjler  had  meana 
to  enfqrce  hia  obedience.  Another  and 
BMra  formidable  ob}eotion  remains  behind, 


which  pervaded  the  iHioIe  pretended  snr 
render  by  the  French  oatioB  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  renderad  it  void,  null,  and  without 
force  or  effect  whatsoever.  It  was,  from 
the  commencement,  what  jurists  call  n 
paHum  in  iUieiio ;— 4he  people  gave  that 
which  they  had  no  ririit  to  surrender,  and 
Buonaparte  accented  that  which  he  had  no 
title  to  take  at  tneir  hands.  In  most  in* 
stances  of  despotic  usurpation^we  need 
only  look  at  the  case  of  Cssar— the  popular 
party  have  been  made  th^  means  of  work- 
ing out  their  own  servitude  $  the  govern- 
ment being  usurped  by  some  demagogue 
who  acted  in  their  name,  and  had  the  art  to 
make  their  own  hands  the  framera  of  their 
own  chains.  But  though  such  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  elicited  from  an  ex- 
cess of  partial  confidence  or  of  gnltitude, 
may  have  rendered  such  encroachmenta 
on  the  freedom  of  the  state  more  easy,  it 
did  not  and  could  not  render  it  in  any  case 
more  legal.  The  rights  of  a  free  people 
are  theirs  to  eniov,  but  not  theirs  to  stienate 
or  surrender.  The  people  are  in  this  re- 
spect like  minors,  to  whom  law  assures 
tiieir  property^  but  invesU  them  with  no 
title  to  give  it  away  or  consume  it;  the 
national  privilegea  are  an  esUte  enUiled 
from  generation  to  feneration,  and  they 
can  neither  be  the  subject  of  gift,  exchange, 
nor  surrender,  by  those  who  enjoy  Uia 
usufruct  or  temporary  possession  of  them. 
No  man  is  lord  even  of  his  persen,  to  the 
effect  of  surrendering  his  lite  or  limbs  lo 
the  mercy  of  another;  the  contract  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  would  now  be  held 
ttnii  mrttt  tne  Beginning  io  any  court  of  ' 
Justice  in  Europe.  But  far  more  should 
the  report  of  180i,  apon  Buonaparte'a  clec^. 
tion,  be  esteemed  totally  void,  since  it  ib- 
volved  the  cession  on  the  part  of  the  French 
people  of  that  which  oagnt'  to  have  been 
far  more  dear  to  them,  and  held  naore  inali- 
enable, than  the  pound  of  flesh  nearest  the 
heart,  or  the  very  heart  itself. 

As  the  people  of  France  had  no  risht  to 
resign  their  own  liberties,  and  that  of  their 
posterity,  for  ever,  so  Buonaparte  could  not 
legally  avail  himself  of  their  prodigal  and 
imprudent  cession.  If  a  biina  man  give  a 
piece  of  gold  by  mistake  instead  of  a  piece 
of  ailver,  he  who  receives  it  acquirea  no 
legal  title  to  the  surplus  value,  uan  igno- 
rant man  enter  unwittingly  into  an  illegal 
compact,  his  signature,  though  voiuntafy. 
is  not  binding  upon  him.  It  is  true,  tliat 
Buonaparte  bad  rendered  the  highest  ser« 
vices  to  France,  by  hb  Italian  campaigns  in 
the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  bv  that 
wonderful  train  or  success  which  followed 
his  return  from  Egypt.  Still,  the  servioea 
yielded  by  a  aubject  to  hia  native  land,  like 
the  duty  paid  by  a  child  to  a  parent,  cannot 
render  him  creditor  of  the  country,  beyond 
the  amount  which  she  haa  legal  meana  of 
discharging.  If  France  had  received  the 
highest  Denefits  fVom  Buonaparte,  she  hsd 
in  return  raised  him  aa  high  as  any  sobjeet 
could  be  advanced,  and  had,  indeed,  in  her 
reeklesn  prodigality  of  gratflude,  given,  or 
suflbred  him  to  assume,  the  venr  deapotio 
anthoricy,  which  this  oeopaot  er  whicA  w«. 
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tnnt  was  to  cotif  olidate  and  saactton  ander 
ito  real  name  of  Empire.  Here,  theiefore, 
We  close  the  arguineat  j  concladiog  the 
pretended  vote  of  the  Freoeh  people  to  be 
toully  null,  both  aa  regarding  the  aabjeets 
who  yielded  their  privileges,  and  the  empe- 
ror who  accepted  of  their  surrender.  The 
former  could  not  give  away  rights  which  it 
was  notlawftal  to  resign,  the  latter  could  not 
accept  an  authority  which  it  was  anlawfol 
to  exercise. 

An  apology,  or  rather  a  palliation,  of  Buo- 
naparte's usurpation,  haa  been  set  up  by 
himself  and  hta  more  ardent  admirers,  and 
we  are  desirous  of  giving  to  it  all  the 
weight  which  it  shall  he  found  to  deserve. 
They  have  said,  and  with  great  reason,  that 
Buonaparte,  viewed  in  his  general  conduct, 
was  no  selfieh  usurper,  and  that  the  mode  in 
which  he  acquired  nia  power  was  gildod  ov« 
er  by  tlie  use  which  he  made  of  it  This  is 
true  -y  for  we  will  not  undemte  the  merits 
which  Napoleon  thus  acquired,  by  observ- 
ing that  shrewd  politiciana  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  sovereigns  who  have  only  a 
questionable  right  to  their  authority,  are 
coiBt>elled,  were  it  but  for  their  own  sakes, 
to  govern  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
country  feel  its  advantage  in  submitting  to 
tlteir  government.  We  grant  will ingly ,  that 
in  much  of  his  internal  administration  Buo- 
naparte ahowed  that  he  desired  to  have  no 
advantage  separate  from  that  of  France ; 
that  he  conceived  her  interests  to  be  con- 
nected with  his  own  glory ;  that  be  expend- 
ed his  wealth  in  ornamenting  the  empire, 
and  not  uf>on  obiecte  more  immediately  per- 
sonal to  himself.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  had  more  pleasure  in  seeing  treasnrea  of 
art  added  to  the  Museum,  than  in  hanging 
them  on  the  walls  of  hia  own  palace  ;  and 
that  he  spoke  truly,  when  asserting  thst  he 
grudged  Josephine  the  expensive  plants 
With  which  she  decorated  her  residence  at 
Malnaaison,  beeanse  her  taste  interfered 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  public  botanical 

Eden  of  Paria.  We  allow,  therefore,  that 
onaparte  fully  identified  himself  with  the 
•oontry  which  he  had  rendered  his  patri- 
mony ;  and  that  while  it  ahould  be  dialled 
by  his  name,  he.  was  desirous  of  investing  it 
with  as  much  external  splendour,  and  as 
much  internal  prosperity,  as  his  gigantic 
BcheTBes  were  able  to  compass.  No  doubt 
it  may  be  said,  so  completely  was  the  coun- 
try identified  with  its  ruler,  that  as  France 
had  nothing  but  what  belonged  to  its  Em- 
peror, he  waa  in  fact  improving  bis  own  es- 
tate when  he  advanced  her  public  works, 
and  could  no  more  be  said  to  lose  sight  of 
his  own  interest,  than  a  private  gentleman 
doea,  who  neglects  his  sarden  to  ornament 
his  "puk.  But  it  la  not  fair  to  press  the  mo- 
tives of  human  nature  to  their  last  retreat, 
in  which  aomethtng  like  a  taint  of  aelf-in- 
terest  ma^  so  ofleii  be  discovered.  It  is 
enough  to  reply,  that  the  selfishness  which 
embraces  the  interests  of  a  whole  kingdom, 
is  of  a  kind  so  liberal,  so  extended,  and  so 
refined,  ss  to  be  closely  allied  to  patriot- 
ism i  and  that  the  good  intentions  o/  Buo- 
nwarte  towards  that  France,  over  which  he 
ruled  with  despotic  away,  can  be  no  more 


doubted,  than  the  affeetioos  oftn-arbitoify^ 
father,  whose  object  it  is  to  make  hia  aoa 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  which  he  annexe* 
OS  toe  only  condition,  that  he  shall  be  im- 
plicitly obedient  to  every  tittle  of  hia  wiU. 
The  misfortune  is,  however,  that  arbitrary 
power  is  in  itself  a  faculty,  which,  whether 
exercised  over  a  kingdom,  or  in  the  boaoo 
of  a  family,  is  apt  to  oe  used  with  caprice 
rather  than  judgment,  and  becomea  a  anare 
to  thoae  who  possess  it,  aa  well  aa  a  burthen 
to  those  over  whom  it  extends.  A  father, 
for  example,  seeks  the  happiness  of  his  son, 
while  he  endeavours  to  assure  his  fortunes, 
by  compelling  him  to  enter  into  a  mercena- 
ry and  reluctant  marriage  i  and  Buonaparte 
conoeivod  himself  to  m$  benefiting  as  well 
as  aggrandising  France,  when,  preferring  the 
splendour  of  conquest  to  the  blessings  of 
peace,  he  led  the  fiower  of  her  young  men 
to  perish  in  foreiffn  fields,  and  finally  waa 
the  means  of  her  being  delivered  up,  drain- 
ed of  her  population,  to  the  mercy  of  Die 
foreign  invaders,  whose  resentment  his  am- 
bition bad  provoked. 

Such  are  the  considerationa  which  natu- 
rally arise  out  of  Napoleon's  final  and  avow- 
ed assumption  of  the  abeolute  power,  which 
he  had  in  reality  possessed  and  exercised 
ever  since  he  had  been  created  First  Con- 
sul for  life.  It  waa  soon  after  made  mnni- 
feat,  that  France,  enlarged  and  increased  in 
strength  as  she  had  been  under  his  auspic- 
ea,  was  yet  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  bis  dom- 
ination. Italy  afforded  the  first  illustration 
of  his  grasping  ambition. 

The  northern  sUtes  of  Italy  bad  follow- 
ed the  example  of  France  through  all  her 
change  of  models.    They  had  become  re- 

fmblican  in  a  Directorial  form,  when  Napo- 
eou's  sword  conquered  them  fVom  the  Aus- 
trians ;  had  changed  to  an  establiahment 
similar  to  the  Consular,  when  that  waa  in- 
stituted in  Paris  by  the  18th  Brumaire; 
and  were  now  destined  to  receive,  as  a  King, 
him  who  had  lately  accepted  and  exercised 
with  regal  authority  the  office  of  their  prea- 
ident. 

The  authorities  of  the  Italian  (late  Cisal- 
pine)  Republie,  had  a  prescient  guess  of 
what  was  expected  of  them.  A  deputation 
appeared  at  Paris,  to  declare  the  absolute 
necessity  which  they  felt,  that  their  govern- 
ment should  assume  a  monarchical  and 
hereditary  form.  On  the  17th  March,  they 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  they  intimated  the  unanimous  desire 
of  their  countrymen,  that  Napoleon,  found- 
er of  the  Italian  Republic,  should  be  mon- 
arch of  the  Italian  KiniE^dom.  He  was  to 
have  power  to  name  his  successor,  such 
being  always  a  native  of  France  or  Italy. 
With  an  affectation  of  jealous  indepen- 
dence, however,  the  authors  of  this  "hum- 
ble petition  and  advice''  stipulated,  that  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Italy  should  never, 
save  in  the  present  instance,  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  aame  monarch.  Napoleon 
might,  during  hia  life,  devolve  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy  on  one  of  his  descendants 
either  natural  or  adopted ;  but  it  waa  anx- 
iouslv  stipulated,  that  suoh  delegation 
ahoqid  not  be  made  during  the  period  while 
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>  MMpT  tiM  Neapolitaa 
tonritorict,  Om  BiamUaa  Corfb,  Md  tha 
BHtitli  Malta. 

BioiitrtffUr  granted  the  pethioa  of  tlie 
Ilalin  Slates,  and  listeMd  witt  ir  '  * 


•at  degree  dangeroaa  to  tbeniMlTea  :  uo 
ikerefora  he  conaeoted  to  be v  the  addition- 
al horthen  which  their  lo^e  and  confidence 
Impoaed,  at  leaat  antil  the  intereat  of  hie 
Ituimn  ■nbjects  ■hoold  permit  him  to  piece 
the  erown  on  a  younger  head,  who,  animat- 
ed by  hia  spirit,  should,  he  engaged,  "  be 
•ter  ready  to  iscrifice  his  life  for  the  |iea- 
ple  orer  whom  be  shoold  be  called  to  reisn, 
by  ProTidenee,  by  the  constitulion  of  the 


ntiy,  and  by  the  will  of  Napoleon."  In 
•anooncing  this  new  acqoisition  to  the 
French  Senate,  Boonaparte  made  use  of 
an  expression  so  singularly  andacious,  that 
to  utter  it  required  almost  aa  much  cfourage 

>  as  to  scheme  one  of  his  most  daring  cam- 
Migna.  "The  power  and  majesty  of  the 
French  empire,^  he  said,  "are  surpassed 
by  the  moderation  which  presides  orer  her 
political  transactions.'' 

Upon  the  11th  April,  Napoleon,  with  his 
Empress,  set  off  to  go  through  the  form  of 
coronation,  as  King  of  Italy.  The  cere- 
mony almost  exactly  resembled  that  by 
which  he  had  been  inaugurated  Emperor. 
rhe>  ministry  of  the  Pope,  however,  was 
not  employed  on  this  second  occasion,  al- 

^  though,  as  Pius  VII.  was  then  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  could  scarcely  have  declined 
officiating,  if  he  had  been  requested  by 
Buonaparte  to,  take  Milan  in  his  route  for 
that  purpose.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  too 
harsh  to  exsct  from  the  Pontiff  the  conse- 
cration of  a  Kin^  of  Italy,  whose  very  tide 
implied  a  possibility  Uiat  his  dominion 
might  be  one  day  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter.  Perhaps,  and 
we  rather  belicTe  it  was  the  case,  some 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  had  already  occur- 
red betwixt  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII. 
However  this  may  be,  the  ministry  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan  was  held  suflicient  for 
the  occasion,  and  it  was  he  who  blessed 
the  celebrated  iron  crown  said  to  hsTCffird- 
ed  the  brows  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  the 
Lombards.  Buontfparte,  as  in  ^e  ceremony 
at  Paris,  placed  the  ancient  emblem  on  his 
head  with  his  own  hands,  assuming  and  re- 
peatins  aloud  the  haughty  motto  attached 
to  it  by  its  ancient  owners,  Duu  m<  r« 
4onm4s  Oare qtdla touelu.* 


*G<nI  hai  fiirsn  it  me  t  IjM  him  bewars  who 
would  toueh  it 


The  Mw  UagdoHi  was,  in  all  rMoeeti, 
modelM  on  the  same  plan  with  the  f^adi 
empire.  An  order,  oalled  "of  the  Iiott 
Crown/'  was  established  on  the  footing  of 
that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  A  large 
French  force  waa  taken  into  Italian  pay,  and 
Eusene  Beanhanioia,  the  son  of  JoeenJiiBo 
by  ner  former  marriage,  who  enjoyeo  and 
merited  the  conftdanoe  ofhisfather-in-lnw, 
was  created  rieeioy,  and  appoinVad  to  f» 
present,  in  that  cnaraetar,  the  dignity  cC 
Napoleon. 

Nap^  leon  did  not  leave  Italy  without 
farthe  extenaion  of  his  empire.  Genoiu' 
once  «ue  proud  and  the  powerful,  reaigaea 
her  iiriependence,  and  her  Doge  presented 
to  the  Emperor  a  request  that  the  Li|[iirian 
Republic,  laying  down  her  separale  rights, 
should  be  considered  in  future  as  a  part  of 
the  French  nation.  It  was  but  lately  that 
Buonaparte  had  declared  to  the  listening 
Senate,  that  the  boundaries  of  France  were 
permanently  fixed,  and  should  not  be  exten- 
ded for  the  comprehension  of  future  con- 
questa.  It  is  farther  true,  that,  by  a  solemn 
^liance  with  France,  Genoa  had  placed  her 
arsenals  and4iaihours  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  sovernment^  engaged  to  supply  her 
powerful  ally  with  six  thousand  sailors,  and 
ten  sail  of  Uie  line,  to  be  e<|uipped  st  her 
own  expense ;  and  that  her  inoependence, 
or  such  a  nominal  share  of  that  inestimablie 
pririlege  aa  wss  consistent  with  her  con- 
nexion with  this  formidable  power,  had 
been  guaranteed  by  France,  out  neither 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  with  his  own- 
public  declarations,  nor  consideration  of  the 
solemn  treaty  acknowledging  the  Ligurian 
Republic,  proTented  Nspoleon  fW>m  arail- 
ing  himself  of  the  pretext  allbrded  by  the 
petition  of  (be  Doge.  It  was  conTentetit 
to  indulge  the  city  and  government  of  Ge- 
noa in  tiieir  wish  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  Great  nation.  Buonaparte  wss 
well  aware,  that,  by  recognising  them  ss  a 
department  of  France,  he  was  augmenting 
the  jealousy  of  Russia  and  Austria,  who 
had  already  assumed  a  threatening  front  to- 
wards him ;  but,  as  he  visited  the  splendid 
city  of  the  t>oria8,  and  saw  ita  streets  of 
marble  palaces,  ascending  from  and  sur- 
roundinff  its  noble  harbours,  be  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  that  such  a  posseesion  waa  well 
worth  the  risks  of  war.  The  auecess  of 
one  mighty  plan  only  induced  him  to  form 
another :  and  while  he  waa  conscious  that 
he  was  toe  general  object  of  jealousy  ana 
suspicion  to  Europe.  Nspoleon  could  not 
refrain  from  encroechments,  which  necea* 
sarily  increased  and  pemtuated  such  hoe> 
tile  sentiments  towardi  him. 
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IfapoUim  oddrmiB  a  SmmmI  LHUr  fo  the  King  <{f  EngUmd  pentmall^^TkMfMg  mul 
<ii6o»«fmci««e  ^  CUt  imiovafiim  dMCVMCci— iliMtocrcd  6«f  tlu  BritUk  Biertiary  qf 
SiaU  to  TalU^md.'^AttimneM/armtd  bUwixi  Rtmia  and  England.—l'mmin  k§«p9 
alotf,  mid  f/U  fnqMrer  AUatander  «mte  B§rUn,^Avtiria  prepare  for  Wwr,  and 
marchn  an  Armv  into  BovarU^Hkr  impoUev  in  premaiurtljf  eommeneing  HotiUi- 
tiu,  and  m  htr  Conduct  to  Baoano-^VntoidUrlikB  Conduct  qftht  Auttriun  Qtntr* 
al,  Maek,^Buonapartt  i»  jointd  hjf  tha  Eleeton  qf  Bavaria  and  Wirtoaibwg,  and 
thM  Duk4  qf  Bad»n.-^8kHfid  Manauoru  tftkt  Prtnek  GeneraU,  and  nice«iM«<  lot»- 
n  qf  the  Autftriam, — Napoleon  viotatee  the  Neutrality  qf  Pruaeia,  hy  marehing 
through  Anepaeh  and  Bareuth.^Fariher  Loeeee  qf  the  Austrian  Leadore^  and  con- 
9equent  diaunion  among  them.'—Maek  ie  cooped  up  in  Ulm—Iuuee  a  forundable  De- 
claraHon  on  the  16<fc  October-~amd  aurrendcre  on  the  foUowing  day,^Fatat  RemOta 
ifthia  Man'a  Poltroonery,  want  qf  SkiU,  and  proiabU  l^eaehery. 


BvoJKATA^Tx,  Conaalf  bad  affected  to  give 
a  direct  teatimonj  of  fail  desire  to  BMke 
peace,  1^  opening  a  commnnication  imine* 
diately  and  peraonally  with  the  King  of 
Great  Britain.  Baona|>arte,  Emperor,  had, 
according  to  bis  own  ioterpretaitioB  of  his 
proceedings,  expiated  bj  his  elevation  all 
the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  and  wiped 
^t  for  ever  the  memory  of  those  illnsory 
visions  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  had 
alarmed  such  governments  as  continued  to 
test  their  authority  on  the  ancient  basis  of 
legitimacy.  He  had,  in  short,  according  to 
his  own  belief,  preserved  in  nis  system  all 
that  the  Republio  had  produced  of  good, 
and  done  awav  all  the  memory  of  that 
V(hich  was  evil. 

With  such  pretensions,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  absolute  power,  he  nastened  to  claim 
admission  among  the  acknowledged  Princes 
of  Europe  }  and  a  second  time  (S7th  Janu« 
try  1805,)  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Kins 
George  III.,  personally,  under  the  title  of 
'*  Sir  m^  Brother,^'  enoeavoured  to  prove, 
^  a  string  of  truisms, — on  the  preference 
of  a  state  of  peace  to  war,  and  on  the  recip- 
roeal  grandeur  of  France  and  England,  both 
advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prospNBrity, 
— 4hat  the  hoatiliUes  between  the  nations 
ooffht  to  be  ended. 

We  have  already  stated  the  inconvenlen- 
oee  which  must  necessarily  attach  to  a  de- 
partnie  from  the  usual  course  of  treating 
between  states,  and  to  the  transference  of 
the  discussions  usually  intrusted  to  inferior 
and  lesponsible  agents,  to  thoee  who  are 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  But 
if  Napoleon  had  been  serioos  in  desiring 
peace,  and  saw  any  reason  for  directly  com- 
manioating  with  the  English  King  rather 
than  with  Uie  English  government,  he  ought 
to  have  made  his  proposals  something  more 
specific  than  a  string  of  seneral  proposi- 
tions,  which,  affirmed  on  the  one  side,  and 
undisputed  on  the  other,  Icfl  the  question 
between  the  belligerent  powers  as  undecid- 
ed as  formeriy.  The  question  was,  not 
whether  peace  was  desirable,  but  on  what 
terms  it  waa  offered,  or  conld  be  obtained. 
If  Buonaparte,  while  statiiu^,  as  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  do,  tmt  the  jealonx- 
iea  entertained  by  England  of  his  power 
were  unjust,  had  agieed,  that  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  Eoro|»e,the  weal  of  both  nations 
and  the  respect  in  which  he  held  the  char- 
r  of  the  monarch  whom  he  addresaed. 


Malta  should  remain  with  Britain  in  p«rpe* 
tttity,  or  for  a  stipulated  period,  it  would 
have  given  a  serious  turn  to  his  overture, 
which  was  at  present  as  vague  in  its  ten- 
dency, as  it  was  unusual  in  Uie  form. 

The  answer  to  his  letter,  addressed  by 
the  British  Secretary  of  State  to  Talleyrand, 
declared,  that  Britain  could  not  make  a 
precise  reply  to  the  proposal  of  peace  inti- 
mated in  Napoleon's  letter,  until  ahe  had 
communicated  with  her  allies  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  particular  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

These  expressions  indicated,  what  wae 
already  well  known  to  Buonapacte,  the 
darkening  of  another  contioeptal  storm, 
about  to  be  directed  against  his  power.  On 
this  occasion,  Russia  waa  the  soul  of  the 
confederacy.  Since  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Paul  had  placed  that  mighty  coun- 
try under  the  government  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  Prince,  whos«  education  had  been 
sedulously  cultivated,  and  who  ha^  profited 
in  an  eminent  degree  by  that  advantage, her 
connaels  had  been  dignified,  wtse^  and  mod- 
erate. —*•-•■ 
twixt 
ed 

somewhat 

whose  ruler  was  dianleased,  doubtlese,  to 
find  that  power  in  the  hands  of  n  sharp- 
sighted  and  sagacious  sovereign,  whicn, 
when  lodged  in  those  of  Paul,  he  might 
reckon  upon  aa  at  bis  own  disposal,  through 
hia  influence  over  that  weak  and  parUal 
monarch. 

From  this  time  there  was  coldness  be- 
twixt the  French  and  Russian  govemmenta. 
The  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Engnien  increas- 
ed the  misunderstanding.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  too  high-spirited  to  view  thia 
scene  of  perfidy  and  violence  in  ailence  ; 
and  as  he  not  onlv  remonstrated  with  Bo<S- 
naparte  himself,  but  appealed  to  the  Ger- 
man Diet  on  the  violation  of  the  territories 
of  the  empire,  Napoleon,  unused  to  have  his 
actions  censored  and  ooodeained  by  others, 
how  powerful  soever,  seema  to  have  regard- 
ed the  Emperor  Alexander  with  personal 
dislike.  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  their 
monarche,  became  tjfe  snlijieots  of  satire 
and  ridicule  in  the  Moniteur  $  and,  aa  eve- 
ry one  knew,  such  arrowa  were  never  dis- 
eharged  without  BwMunarie'B  apecial  au- 
thority. The  latter  prinee  vritMrew  hia 
fruoi  Paria,  and  IB  a  publie  note 


She  had  offered  her  mediation  be- 
st the  belligerent  powers,  which,  accept- 
williaglv  by  Great  Britain,  had  been 
lewhat  naughtily  declined  by  France, 
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deliveMd  to  Iba  Fraacb  •oiro/ ai  Stock- 
holm, expNMd  htB  wunpriM  at  Iho  "  iado* 
eent  and  ridicaloot  iosofeBcimi  which  Moo- 
doif  JWy*l<oir  Jgwoiioporto  had  ponmtfd 
CO  6«  ioaerted  in  the  Monitonr."  GnataTos 
waa,  it  ia  trua,  of  an  irrogolar  and  violaat 
tomper,  apt  to  andortaka  plana,  to  the 
achievement  of  which  tlw  atrenath  of  hia 
kingdom  waa  inadeqaalei  jet^oe  would 
aoarceiy  hafe  eipreaaed  himaelf  with  aolit. 
tie  reoeration  for  the  moat  formidable  au- 
thority in  Earope,  had  be  not  been  confi- 
dent in  the  aapportofthe  Ciar.  In  fact, 
on  the  10th  of  Janoary  1806,  the  King  of 
Sweden  hadaigned  a  treaty  of  cloae  alliance 
with  Ruaaia :  and,  aa  a  neceaaary  conae- 
quenee.  on  tne  31st  of  October  following, 
he  pubiiabed  a  declaratioo  of  war  agaiott 
France,  in  terma  peraonally  inauUing  to  Na- 
poleon. 

Raseia  and  England,  in  the  meantime, 
had  engaged  in  aa  alliance,  the  general  pur- 
poic  of  which  waa  to  form  a  lea^e  upon 
the  continent,  to  compel  the  French  gov- 
ernment  to  conaent  to  the  re-eatabliahmeot 
uf  the  balance  of  Europe.    The  objecu  pro- 

Itoscd  were  briefly  the  independence  of 
I o! land  and  Switserland  :  tlie  evacnation 
ofll.inoTer  and  the  north  of  Germany  by  the 
I'rciicb  troopa;  the  reatontion  of  Piedmont 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and  the  complete 
c  vaciiation  of  Italy  by  the  French.  Theao 
were  gigantic  achemea,  for  which  auitable 
ctrorts  were  to  be  made.  Five  handred 
thousand  men  were  to  be  employed ;  and 
Itrilain,  beaidea  affording  the  assistance  of 
li<?r  forces  by  aea  and  land,  was  to  pay 
lirgc  subaidiea  for  supporting  Uie  armies  bt 
the  coalition. 

(ireat  Britain  and  Ruaaia  were  the  ani- 
mating aources  of  thia  new  coalition  aflainst 
Krance  ;  but  it  waa  impoaaibleyconai&ring 
the  insular  situation  of  the  first  of  those 
powers,  and  the  great  distance  of  the  sec- 
ond from  the  scene  of  action,  that  they 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
should  be  able  to  asaail  France  with  any 
prospect  of  making  a  soccesaful  impression. 
Every  effort,  therefore,  was  used  to  awaken 
those  states  to  a  sense  of  the  daily  repeated 
encroachments  of  Buonaparte,  and  of  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  they  wero  respec- 
tively exposed  by  the  rapidly  increasing  ex- 
tent of  hia^empire. 

Bat  since  tne  unauccesvful  campaign  of 
the  year  179f ,  Prnsaia  had  observed  a  cau- 
tio«a  and  wary  neutrality.  She  had  aeen, 
not  perhapa  without  secret  pleaaure,  the 
humiliation  of  Austria,  her  natural  rival  in 

jCrermany,  and  ahe  had  taken  many  opporta- 
nities  to  make  acquiaition  of  petty  oniectaL 
of  advantage,  in  consequence  of  the  varioua 
changes  upon  the  continent ;  so  that  she 
seemed  to  find  her  own  interest  in  the  suc- 
cesses of  France.  It  is  imsgined,  also,  that 
Buonaparte  had  found  aome  of  her  leading 
etateamen  not  altogether  inaccessible  to  in- 
fluence of  a  different  kind,  by  the  liberal 
exercise  of  fritich  he  waa  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  atrOBg  intereat  in  the  Prussian  oouo- 

-  cila.  But  the  prineiplea  of  theae  ministem 
^ere  far  from  being  shared  bj  the  nation  at 


large.  The  encroacbmenta  on  the  German 
Eaapiitt  intinuiel/  concerned  the  aafety  of 
Pruaaia,  and  the  nation  aaw,  in  the  decay  of 
the  Anstrian  influence,  the  creation  and  in- 
crease of  a  atrong  German  party  in  favour 
of  France,  to  whom  Bavaria,  Vvirtembeig, 
and  almoat  all  the  petty  princes  upon  the 
Rhine  and  ita  vVainity  .began  now  to  look  up 
with  the  devotion  and  reverence  which  had 
hitherto  been  paid  to  the  great  states  of 
Anatria  and  Pruaaia.  The  sabjects  of  the 
Great  Frederick  also  remembered  hia  nu- 
floerona  victoriea,  and,  proud  of  the  army 
which  he  had  created  and  bequeathed  to  hia 
aucccsaor,  felt  neither  apprehension  nor 
unwillingneaa  at  the  thought  of  measuring 
forces  with  the  Dictator  of  Europe.  The 
couocila,  therefore,  of  Prussia  were  divid- 
ed -y  and  though  those  which  were  favoura- 
ble to  France  prevailed  so  far  as  to  prevent 
her  immediately  becoming  a  member  of  the 
coalition,  yet,  by  increasing  her  army  to  the 
war  estoblishment,  and  marching  forces  to- 
wards the  country  which  appeared  about  to 
become  the  scene  of  hostilities,  Prussia 
^sve  plain  intimation  that  the  continuance 
of  her  neutrality  depended  upon  the  erenta 
of  war. 

To  animate  her  councils,  if  possible,  with, 
a  more  decided  spirit,  Alexander  visited  the* 
court  oi  Berlin  in  person.  He  was  received 
with  the  utmost  distinction,  and  both  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  his  beautiful  aaS  inter- 
esting queen,  rave  manifest  tokens  of  the 
share  they  to<&  personally  in  the  success 
of  the  alliance.  An  oath  was  (aiten  by  the 
two  sovereigns  at  the  tomb  of  the  Great 
Frederick,  by  which  they  are  said  to  \iave 
devoted  theinselvos  to  the  liberation  of 
Germany,— a  vow  which,  though  at  a  dis- 
tant period,  thev  amply  redeemed.  Still, 
whatever  might  be  the  peraonal  opiuiona  of 
the  King  of  Pruasia,  the  counsels  of  Haug« 
witx  continued  to  influence  hia  cabinet; 
and  the  Emperor  withdrew  from  Berlin,  to 
place  himaelf  at  the  head  of  hia  troops, 
while  the  Prussian  monarch,  assembling  aa 
army  of  observation,  assumed  the  menacing 
nir  of  a  neutral  who  feels  himaelf  able  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  at  bis  pleasure.  This  waa 
not  the  moment  for  Buonaparte  to  take  of- 
fence at  these  demonstrations,  as  the  doing 
so  might  convert  a  doubtful  friend  into  an 
avowed  and  determined  enemy.  But  the 
dubious  policy  of  Pruaaia  waa  not  forgotten, 
— it  was  oarefttlly  treasured  in  Napoleon's 
memory,  aa  thai  for  which  ahe  was  to  be 
called  to  account  at  a  future  period.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  the  full  aarantage  of  her 
hesitating  councils  and  doubtful  neutrality. 
Austria  was  more  accessible  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  allies.  Notwithstanding 
the  disasters  of  the  lost  two  wars,  the  loss  of . 
a  large  portion  of  Italy,  the  disasleiv  of 
Bellegarde.  Alvinxi,  and  ^urmaer,  and  tho 
diaastrons  defeats  of  Mareago  and  Uohen- 
linden,  the  extent  and  military  character  o( 
her  population,  among  whom  a  abort  inter- 
val of  peace  waa  anmcient  to  recruit  tb* 
loaaes  of  the  most  bloody  war,-— aoove  all. 
the  haughty  determination  of  a  cabinet  re- 
markable for  the  tenacity  with  which  tbef 
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retiin  and  act  npon  the  |»riiiciplM  whidi 
thej  bare  once  adopted,  induced  her  goT- 
ernmeot  to  accede  to  tiie  alliaoce  betwixt 
lUseia  and  Great  Britain.  She  had  not  fbr- 
gotten  the  inccefsea  which  her  generals 
and  armies  had  obtained  when  fighting  by 
the  side  of  Snwarrow,  and  night  hope  to 
see  once  more  renewed  the  ▼ictones  of 
Trebia  and  of  Nori.  She  therefore  increas- 
ed her  force  in  erery  quarter ;  and  wliiie 
tile  Archduke  Charles  took  the  command 
of  eighty  thousand  men  in  Italy,  on  which 
country  Austria  always  kept  a  wishful  eye, 
eighty  thousand  more,  destined  to  act  upon 
the  Lech,  and  it  was  hoped  upon  the  Rhine, 
were  placed  under  the  chsrge  of  General 
Mack,  whose  factitious  and  ill-merited 
repuUtion  had,  unfortunately  for  Austria, 
remained  nnalmted,  notwithstanding  his 
niserable  Neapolitan  campaign  in  1799. 
The  Archduke  rerdinand,  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  hopes,  was  the  nominal  com- 
mander of  the  last-mentioned  army,  while 
the  real  authority  was  lodged  in  this  old  and 
t>Bipty  professor  of  tactics.  To  conclude 
this  detail  of  preparation,  the  Archduke 
John  was  appointed  to  command  in  the 
T^rrol. 

It  remained  onW  to  try  the  event  of  ne- 
gotiation, ere  finally  proceeding  to  military 
extremitiea.  It  was  not  difficult  to  stato 
the  causes  of  the  war,  which  was  now  about 
to  break  out  anew.  By  the  peace  of  Lune 
vtlle,  finally  concluded  between  Austria 
and  Prance,  the  independence  of  the  Italian, 
Helvetian,  and  Batavian  republics  had  been 
stipulated;  but  instead  of  such  terms  being 
complied  with,  Napoleon,  rendering  him- 
self Grand  Mediator  of  Switserland  and 
Rinff  of  Italy,  had  at  the  same  time  filled 
Holland  wita  troops,  and  occupied  the 
whole  three  countries  in  such  a  manner, 
as  made  them  virtually,  and  almost  avow- 
edly, the  absolute  dependencies  of  France. 

Complaints  on  these  heads,  warmly  urg- 
ed by  Austria,  were  sharply  answered  by 
France,  who  in  her  tarn  accused  Austria 
of  want  of  confidence,  and  of  assuming  arms 
in  the  midat  of  peace.  The  Emperor  of 
Hussia  interfered,  and  sent  a  special  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  with  the  purpose  of  coming. 
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reached  his  place  of  destination,  the  union 
of  Genoa  with  the  French  empire  was  an- 
nounced:  an  encroachment,  which,  joined 
to  Napoleon's  influence  in  Swiueriand, 
rendered  the  whole  north-w  jstem  frontier 
of  Italy  completely  open  fo.-the  marco'of 
Frencn  armies,  and  precluded  the  possible 
hope  of  that  fine  country  assuming  any 
character  of  independence,  even  if,  at  a 
flitare  time,  its  crown  should  be  vested 
in  a  person  difi^ereot  from  the  ruler  of 
France. 

Upon  hearing  of  this  new  usurpation, 
made  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon's 
Steps  towards  the  sgmndisement  of  his 
power  were  under  cballenge,  Russia  coun- 
termanded her  smbassador;  and  Austria, 
alter  the  eichange  of  some  more  mgry 
aotes,  began  her  daring  enterprise  1^  mnfch' 
Voi^  L  S 


tag  a  large  aimy  ttpon  Bavaria.  It 
have  been  bettor,  probeUv,  had  the  J 
ror  Fraaeie  suspended  this  decisive 
ure,  and  oontinned  to  protract,  if  poesible^ 
the  negottalion,  until  the  Russian  anailiary 
armies,  two  in  number,  of  fifty  thousanfi 
men  each,  could  have  aovaneed  to  the  ee* 
sistanee  of  their  allies :  or  until  a  sense  of 
the  ^roaching^sis  Bid  removed  the  in> 
decision  in  the  Prassian  eeuaeils,  and  in- 
duced the  King  to  join  the  ceelitios.  Ei. 
ther  of  these  events,  and  more  especially 
both,  mieht  have  given  a  very  different 
turn  to  this  disastrous  campaign. 
But  Austria  was  not  alone  to  be  blamed 


IS  rejected,  and 
to  join  the  eon* 


for  orecipitetiiig  the  wai^-ahe  eiposed  her- 
selr  to  censure  by  the  mode  in  which  she 
conducted  it  Occupying  Bavaria  with  nu- 
merous forces,  the  Llector  was  required  to 
join  the  conibderaev.  Maximilian  of  B^ 
varia  was  not  disinclined  to  unite  his  forces 
with  those  which  proposed  for  their  object 
the  defence  of  Germany :  but  he  pleaded 
that  his  son,  now  travelling  in  France, 
would  be  made  responsible,  should  he  join 
the  coalition.  "On  my  knees,"  he  said, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  "  I  im- 
plore you  for  permission  to  remain  neutral.'' 
His  reasonalne  req 
the  Elector  was  required  to  y 
federacy  with  a  violenoe  of  urgency,  both 
unjust  and  impolitic.  He  was  farther  given 
to  understand,  that  his  troops  would  not  be 

Krmitted  to  remain  aa  a  separate  armjr. 
t  must  be  incorporated  with  those  of 
Austria.  Theae  were  tonus  to  harsh,  ss  f 
render  even  the  precarious  sllianee  of 
France  preforsble  to  submission.  Maxi- 
milian, retreating  from  his  capital  of  Mu- 
nich to  Wnrtabur^  and  withdrawing  hia 
army  into  Francoma,  again  endeavound  to 
nei^tiato  for  neutrality.  It  was  again  im«> 
penottsly  refosed ;  and  while  the  Austrian 
[povemment  imsUted  that  the  Elector  ahould 
join  them  with  his  whole  forces,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  were  permitted  to  conduct 
themselves  as  in  an  enemy's  country  j  re- 
quisitions were  raised,  and  other  measures 
resorted  to,  tending  to  show  that  the  inva- 
ders remembered  the  ancient  grudge  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  ft  was  natural  that  the  Bavarian 
prince,  incensed  at  this  treatment,  should 
rei^ard  the  allies  as  enemies,  sjd  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  French  aa  liberators. 

The  militery  manoeuvres  of  the  .Austrian 
army  were  not  more  able,  than  her  condnet 
towards  the  neutral  stete  of  Bavaria  was 
politic  or  juat  There  are  two  errors, 
equally  frtal,  into  which  a  general  of  mid- 
dling or  inferior  talent  is  apt  to  fitU,  when 
about  to  encounter  with  an  adversary  of 
genius.  If  be  mixes  presumption  with  his 
weakness  of  parte,  he  will  endeavow  to 
calculate  the  probable  motions  of  his  an- 
tagonist; and  naving,  as  he  supposes,  as- 
certained what  they  are  likely  to  bo,  will 
attempt  to  anticipate  and  interrupt  them, 
and  thereby  expose  himself  to  oomm  sigmK 
disaster.  1^  mistaking  the  principle  on 
which  his  enemy  designs  to  net.  Ov,  if  Hk 
timidated  by  the  reputation  ef  the  ecm- 
maader  opposed  to  htn,  Mch  ft  gftMral  % 
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Apttoi«m«ia  paMite  ftod  invMlato,  aatU 
t£«  motioas  of  the  «ii«itty  make  hia  purpoaa 
eviJeot»  at  a  tima  when  it  is  probablj  im- 
poatiMa  to  prevent  hia  attaining  it.  U  waa 
Imli  for  General  Mack,  within  the  apace- of 
a  Terjr  brief  cainpai^,  to  unite  both  char- 
actarf ;  and  fall  firat  into  errora  of  raahooM 
And  preaamptioa,  afterwarda  into  tboee  of 
indecision  and  cowardice. 

It  required  little  experience  to  know, 
f  bat,  after  two  aingnlarly  nnfortanate  wars, 
every  pivcaution  ahould  have  been  taken 
to  bring. the  Austrian  troopa  into  contact 
with  their  enemy,  under  anch  advantages 
of  position  and  numbers  aa  might  counter- 
balance the  feelings  of  discouragement 
with  which  the  braveat  aoldiers  must  be 
aifected,  in  eooaequence  of  a  cooraa  of  de- 
feat and  diaaater  ao  uniform,  that  there 
•eemed  to  be  a  fate  in  it.  In  this  point  of 
▼iew,  the  Austrian  armies  ought  to  have 
hatted  on  their  own  territoriea,  where  the 
river  Inn  forms  a  atrong  and  excellent  line 
of  defence,  extandinj^  betwixt  the  Tyrol  and 
the  Danube,  into  which  the  Inn  empties  it- 
aelf  at  Paaaau.  Suppoaing  Mack'a  larze 
fore*  concentrated,  with  this  formidable 
barrier  in  front,  it  aeema  aa  if  the  Auatrians 
iiiig:hthavo  easily  maintained  a  defensive 
position  until  the  armiea  of  Russia  appear- 
ed to  support  them. 

If,  determined  upon  the  imperious  and 
aiijost  aggreasion  on  Bavaria,  Mack  found 
it  necessary  to  advance  more  to  the  west- 
ward than  the  line  of  the  Ian.  in  order  to 
eecure  the  country  of  the  Elector,  the 
Lech,  in  its  turn,  offered  htm  a  position  in 
which  he  mi|^t  have  awaited  the  Rusaiana, 
though  their  junction  must  necessarily  have 
been  protracted,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent or  his  advai^e.  But  it  waa  the  choice 
of  thia  unlackv  tactician  to  leave  Bavaria 
also  behind  nim,  and,  approaching  the 
frontiers  of  France,  to  take  possession  of 
Ulm,  Memoangen,  and  the  line  of  the  lUer 
nnd  Danube,  whore  he  fortified  himself 
with  great  care,  as  if  to  watch  the  defiles 
of  the  Black  Forest.  It  can  only  be  thought 
by  thoae  who  judged  moat  favourably  of 
Mack's  intentions,  that,  as  the  passes  of 
that  celebrated  forest  had  been  frequently 
the  route  by  which  the  French  invaded 
Germany,  he  had  concluded  it  mjst  there- 
fore be  by  thit  road,  and  no  other,  that  their 
approach  on  the  present  occasion  was  to  be 
expected.  Knowing  with  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  the  Austrian  general  ought  to  have 
■uspected  the  direct  contrary }  tor  Buona- 
parte's manceuvres  were  not  more  diatin- 
guished  by  talents,  than  by  novelty  and 
originality  of  design. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  great 
confederacy  took  at  unawares  one  who  had 
ao  many  reasons  for  being  alert  The  Aus- 
trian fbrcea,  though  they  had  commenced 
the  campaign  so  hastily,  were  not  more 
early  ready  for  the  field,  than  were  the  im- 
mense armies  of  the  French  empire.  The 
camps  at  Boulogne,  so  long  assembled  on 
the  aborea  of  the  Channel,  were  now  to  be 
relieved  (Vom  their  inactivity ;  and,  serious 
aa  the  danger  waa  in  which  their  assisUnce 
vvas  re^utied,  Buonaparte  waa  perhaps  not 


dxapleaaed  at  finding  a  fair  pretext  to  with- 
draw from  the  inrasion  to  which  he  had 
hastily  pledged  himself.  This  formidable 
aaaemblage  of  troops,  laying  aside  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Army  ofEngland,  wasbere- 
after  distinguished  by  that  of  the  Grand 
Army.  At  the  same  Ume,  the  armiea  main- 
tained in  Holland,  and  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many, were  put  into  motion. 

In  thia  remarkable  campaign  Buoiutparta 
commenced,  for  the  first  time,  the  syatem 
of  issuing  official  bulletins,  for  the  purpose 
of  announcing  to  the  French  nation  his  ac- 
counts of  success,  and  impressing  upon  the 
Eublic  mind  what  truths  he  desired  them  to 
now,  and  at  the  same  time,  what  false- 
hoods he  was  desiroys  they  should  believe. 
In  every  country,  such  official  accounts  will 
i  naturally  have  a  partial  character,  as  every 
government  must  desire  to  represent  the 
result  of  its  measures  in  as  favourable  a 
light  aa  possible.  Where  there  is  a  free 
|M«sa,  howe  ver^  the  deception  cannot  be  car- 
ried to  extremity ;  imposture  cannot  be  at- 
tempted, on  a  grand  scale  at  least,  where  it 
can  be  contrasted  with  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, or  refuted  by  arguments  derived 
from  evidence.  But  Buonaparte  had  the 
unlimited  and  exclusive  privilege  of  saying 
what  he  pleased,  without  contradiction  or 
commentary,  ana  he  was  liberal  in  usiuff  a 
licence  which  could  not  be  checked,  x  et 
his  bulletins  are  valuable  historical  doc- 
uments as  well  as  the  papers  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  which  he  himself  frequently  cooipoeed 
or  superintended.  Much  correct  informa- 
tion there  certainly  is  *,  and  that  whicb  is 
less  accurate  is  interesting,  since  it  shows, 
if  not  actual  truths,  at  least  what  Napoleon 
desired  should  be  received  as  aucn,  and 
so  throws  considerable  light  both  on  bis 
schemes  and  on  hia  character. 

Buonaparte  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  approach  of  war,  by  a  report,  dated  2Sd 
September,  in  which,  acquaintinsr  tliem 
with  the  cause  of  quarrel  betwixt  bimself 
and  the  allied  powers,  he  asked,  and  of 
course  obtained,  two  decrees  j  one  for  or- 
dering eiffhty  thousand  conscripts  to  tbe 
field,  another  for  the  organization  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  then  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  and  proceeded  to 
achieve  the  destruction  of  Mack's  armj. 
not  aa  at  Marengo  by  one  great  genem 
battle,  but  by  a  aeries  of  ^and  manoeuvres 
and  a  train  of  partial  actions  necessary  to 
execute  them,  which  rendered  resistance 
and  retreat  alike  impossible.  These  ma- 
noDuvres  we  can  only  indicate,  nor  can  they 
perhaps  be  well  understood  witliout  tlie  as- 
sistance of  the  map. 

While  Mack  eipected  the  approach  of 
the  French  upon  hia  front,  Buonaparte  had 


formed  the  di 


lannt( 


resolution  to  turn  the 


flank  of  the  AusUian  ^neral,  cut  bim  off 
fmm  his  country  and  his  reaourcea,  and  re- 
duce  him  to  the  neceasity,  either  of  surren- 
der, or  of  giving  battle  without  a  hope  of 
success.  To  execute  this  great  concep- 
tion, the  French  army  was  parted  into  six 
grand  divisions.  That  of  Bemadotte ,  e viic« 
natio,;  Hanover  which  it  had  hitherto  oe- 
enpied,  and  traversing  Hcssc,  seemed  at  if 
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•bout  to  oDito  itaeir  to  the  main  111117. 
which  had  now  reached  the  Rhine  on  all 
point!.  But  its  reel  destinetion  wu  soon 
determined,  when,  tarning  towards  the  left. 
Bernadotte  aaeended  the  rivtr  Maine,  and 
at  Wurtxbarg  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Elector  of  &varia,  who,  with,  the  troope 
which  had  followed  him  into  Franconia, 
immediately  declared  for  the  French  caaae. 

The  Elector  of  Wirtemberg  and  the  Dake 
ef  Baden  followed  the  same  line  of  politica ; 
and  thua  Auatria  had  arrayed  against  her 
tfaoae  very  German  princea,  whom  a  mode- 
rate condncttowarda  Bavaria  might  perhapa 
have  rendered  neutral ;  France,  at  the  out- 
aet  of  the  conteat,  acarce  having  the  power 
to  coinpel  them  to  join  her  atandard.  The 
other  five  columna  of  French  troops,  under 
Ney,  Sonlt,  Davouat.  Vandamme,  and  Mar- 
mont,  croaaed  the  Rhine  at  different  poinU. 
and  entered  Germany  to  the  northward  or 
Mack'a  poaition  *,  while  Murat,  who  made 
his  paaaage  at  Kebl,  approaching  the  Black 
Forest,  manoeuvred  in  auch  a  manner  as  to 
confirm  Mack  in  his  belief  that  the  main  at- 
tach was  to  cono  from  that  quarter.  But 
the  direction  of  all  the  other  divisions  inti- 
mated that  it  was  the  oUect  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  move  round  the  right  wing  of 
the  Austrians,  by  keeping  on  the  north  or 
left  aide  of  the  Danube,  and  then  by  croaaing 
that  river,  to  put  tbemaelves  in  the  rear  of 
Mack's  army,  and  interpose  betwixt  him 
and  Vienna.  For  this  pui^Kwe,  Sonlt  who 
bad  croesed  at  Spires,  directed  his  march 
■poa  Augsburg:  while,  to  interruot  the 
communication  oetwixi  that  city  ana  Ulm, 
the  Auatrian  head-quarters,  Murat  and  Lan- 
nes  had  advanced  to  Wertinsen,  where  a 
smart  action  took  place.  Ta»  Austrians 
lost  all  their  eannon,  and  it  was  said  four 
thousand  men— an  ominous  commencement 
of  the  campaign.  The  action  would  have 
been  termed  a  battle,  had  the  armies  been 
«n  a  smaller  scale  }  but  where  soeh  great 
numbers  were  engaged  on  either  side,  it 
did  not  rank  much  above  a  skirmish. 

With  the  same  purpose  of  disquieting 
Mack  in  his  head-quarters,  and  preventing 
him  from  attending  to  what  passed,  on  his 
left  wing  and  rear,  Ney,  who  advanced  from 
Stutgaro,  attacked  the  bridges  over  the 
Danobe  at  Guntsborg,  which  were  gallant- 
ly but  firuitlessly  defended  by  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  who  had  advanced  from  Ulm  to 
that  place.  The  Archduke  lost  many  guns, 
nod  nearly  three  thousand  men. 

Id  the  meaotime.  an  operation  took  place, 
which  marked  ior  the  inost  striking  manner 
the  inflexible  and  decisive  character  of  Na- 
poleon's counsels,  compared  with  those  of 
the  ancient  courts  of  Europe.  To  aocom- 
plish  the  French  plan,  of  interposing  be- 
twixt Mack  and  the  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, both  Austrian  and  Russian,  which 
were  in  motion  towards  him,' it  was  neces- 
tary  that  all  the  French  divisions  ahooldbe 
directed  upon  Nordlingen,  and  particularly 
thai  the  diviaion  under  Bernadotte,  whien 
How  include^  the  Bavmrian  troope,  ahould 
aecomplisb  a  aimultar.eoua  movement  in 
that  direction.  But  there  was  no  time  for 
the  laat-mentioned  general  to  get  into  the 


deaired  poaition,  nnleaa  bv  violating  the 
neutralitv  of  Pruaaia,  and  taiingthe  atraight 
road  to  tne  acene  of  operationa,  by  march- 
ing through  the  territoriea  of  Anapach  and 
Bareuth,  belonging  to  that  power.  A  leaa 
darinff  general,  a  more  timia  politician  than 
NapoTeon,  would  have  heaiuted  to  commit 
aucii  an  affgreaaion  at  auch  a  moment. 
Pruaaia,  unJecided  in  her  couoaela,  waa  jet 
known  to  be  in  point  of  national  apirit 
boatilely  disposed  towards  France;  and  a 
marked  outrage  of  this  nature  waa  likely  to 
raise  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  gene- 
ral to  a  point  which  Haugwitx  and  his  party 
might  be  unable  to  stem.  The  junction  of 
Prussia  with  the  allies  at  a  moment  so  crit- 
ical, might  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
campaign,  and  well  if  the  loss  ended  there. 

Yet  with  these 'consequences  before  his 
eyes.  Napoleon  knew,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  was  not  want  of  pretexts  to  go  to 
war  which  prevented  Prussia  from  drawins 
the  sword,  out  diffidence  in  the  power  of 
the  alliea  to  reaiat  the  arma  and  fortune  of 
France.  If,  therefore,bv  violating  the  terri- 
tory of  Pruaaia,  he  ahould  be  able  to  inflict 
a  audden  and  terrible  blow  upon  the  alliea, 
he  reckoned  truly  that  the  court  of  Berlin 
would  be  more  astounded  at  his  success, 
than  irritated  at  the  means  which  he  haa 
taken  to  obuin  it  Bernadotte  received, 
therefore,  the  Emperor's  commands  to 
march  through  the  territorr  of  Anspach  and 
Bareuth,  which  were  only  defended  by 
idle  protests  and  reclamations  of  the  rights 
of  neutrality.  The  ne wa  of  thia  aggreaaion 
gave  the  utmoat  offence  at  the  Pruaaian 
court }  and  the  call  for  war,  which  alone 
could  right  their  injured  honour^  became 
almoat  unanimoua  through  the  nation.*  Bu( 
while  the  general  irritation,  which  Buona- 
parte of  courae  foreaaw,  waa  thus  taking 
place  on  the  one  aide,  the  aucceaa  which 
no  had  achieved  over  the  Auatriana  acted 
on  the  other  as  a  powerful  sedative. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  had  deaerted 
Mack  aa  aoon  aa  actual  hoatilitiea  com- 
menced. With  the  uaunl  fault  of  Austrian 
senerala,  he  had  extended  hia  poaition  too 
far,  and  embraced  too  many  pointa  of  de- 
fence, rendering  hia  communicationa  diffi- 
cult, and  offering  facihtiea  for  Buonaparte*a 
favourite  tactica,  of  attacking  and  destroy- 
ing in  detail  the  diviaiona  opposed  to  him. 
The  defeat  at  Guntxburg  induced  Mack  at 
length  to  concentrate  hia  army  around 
Ulm }  but  Bavaria  and  Snabia  wore  now 
fuU^  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  French  and  Ba. 
▼ariana  3  and  the  Auatrian  general  Spangeif* 
beig,  aurroonded  in  Menroingen,  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  hia  arms  with  flye  thou- 
aaad  men.  The  French  had  crosapd  the 
Rhine  about  the  96th  September;  it  wua 
now  the  ISth  October,  and  they  could 
acarcelv  (m  aaid  to  have  begun  the  campaign, 
when  tney  had  made,  on  various  pointa,  not 
fewer  than  twenty  thouaand  priaonera.  Na 
poleoa.  however,  expected  that  resiatance 
from  Mack'a  deapair  which  no  other  motive 
had  yet  engaged  nim  to  offer;  and  he  an* 
noQuced  to  hia  army  the  proapect  of  a  gen 
oral  action.  He  called  on  his  soldieis  to 
reveiige  themselves  on  the  Austfiaoa  for 
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dM  loia  of  lb«  ptunder  of  London,  of  wfaicb, 
but  for  tfaU  now  continonUl  wu-,  they 
woold  liova  boon  slretdy  in  pooMsnon.  He 
pointed  out  to  them,  tnmt,  m  it  Marengo, 
ne  bad  out  the  enemy  off  from  hia  reaenrea 
and  roaoorcoa,  and  he  aammoned  them  to 
algnaliso  Ulm  by  a  bnttio,  which  ahoiild  be 
yet  more  deciaive. 

No  general  a«Uon,  howerer^  took  place, 
thoogh  aeveral  aangainary  affain  of  a  par* 
tial  naloce  were  fought,  and  terminated  ani- 
formly  to  the  miafortone  of  the  Auatriana. 
In  the  meantime,  diannion  took  place 
among  their  genemla.  ITie  Archdnke  Fer- 
dinaira,  Schwartsenberg,  afterwarda  dea- 
tined  to  play  a  remaikable  part  in  this 
changeful  hiatory,  with  Collowrath  and 
othera,  aeeins  themaelvee  inveeted  by  toila 
which  were  oaily  narrowed  upon  them,  re- 
aoWed  to  leave  Mack  and  hia  army,  and 
cat  their  way  into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry.  The  Archduke  eiecated  tiiia 
movement  with  the  greateat  gallantry,  but 
not  without  eonaiderable  loaa.  Indeed,  the 
behaviour  of  the  Austrian  princes  or  the 
biood  throughout  theae  wars  was  such,  as 
if  Fata  had  meant  to  mitigate  the  diaasten 
of  tlie  Imperial  House,  by  showing  forth 
fhe  talenU  and  bravery  of  their  ancient 
race,  and  proving,  that  aldiougfa  Fortune 
fi'owned  on  them.  Honour  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  line.  Ferdinand.  af\er  much 
fighting,  and  considerable  aamase  done 
and  received,  at  length  brought  sii  thou- 
sand cavalry  in  safety  to  Egra,  in  Bohe- 
mia. 

Meanwhile,  Mack  found  himself,  wiA 
the  remains  of  his  armv,  cooped  up  in  Ulm, 
as  Wprmaer  had  been  in  Mantua.  He  pub- 
lished an  order  of  the  dav,  which  intimated 
an  intention  to  imitate  the  persevering  de- 
fence of  that  heroic  veteran.  He  fbroade 
the  word  surrender  to  be  used  by  any  one 
— he  announced  the  arrival  of  two  power- 
ful armies,  one  of  Anstriana,  one  of  Run- 
aians,  whose  appearance  would  presently 
raise  the  blockade^he  declared  hi«  deter- 
mination to  eat  horse-flesh  rather  than  lis- 
ten to  any  terms  of  capitulation.  This  bra- 
vado appeared  on  the  l6th  October,  and  the 
conditions  of  surrender  were  subscribed  by 
jM^k  on  the  next  da^,  having  been  proba- 
bly in  the  course  of  adjustment  when  ne  was 
makiog  tiiese  notable  professions  of  resist- 
ance. 

The  course  of  military  misconduct  which 
we  have  traced,  singular  as  it  is,  mi^^t 
be  peihapa  referred  to  folly  or  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  Mack,  thoogh  it  muse  be 
owned  it  waa  of  that  gross  Kind  which  ei- 
Tilians  considered  as  equal  to  firaud.  But 
another  circumstance  remains  to  be  told, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  thia  once  cel- 
ebrated and  trusted  general  had  ingrafted 
the  traitor  upon  the  fbol.  The  terms  of 
capitulation^  as  subscribed  on  the  17th  Oc- 
tooer,  bore,  that  there  should  be  an  armis- 
tice until  26th  October  at  midnight;  and 
that  If,  daring  this  space,  »n  Austiian  or 
RuasJan  army  shoulo  appear  to  raise  the 
blockade,  the  army  at  (Jim  ahouid  have 
liberty  to  join  &em,  with  their  arms  and 
Mffage.     Tbta  etipahaion    allowed   tho 


Austrian  sddien  some  hope  of  relief,  and 
in  any  event  it  was  sure  to  interrupt  the 
prolan  of  Boonaparte'a  eueceaeea,  by  de- 
Uintng  the  principal  imrt  of  hia  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ulm,  until  the  term  of 
nine  days  waa  expired.  But  Mack  con« 
seated  to  a  revisi6n  of  these  lerme,  a  tbuM 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  propoeea 
to  a  man  of  honour,  and  signed  on  the  19ih 
a  second  capitulation,  by  which  be  con* 
aented  to  evacuate  Ulm  oa  the  day  fbUow- 
ing ;  thus  abridging  ooneidenbly,  at  a  en- 
aia  when  every  minute  was  precious,  anj 
advantage,  direct  or  oontingent,  which  the 
Auatriana  could  havs  derived  from  the  de- 
lay originally  stipulated.  No  reason  haa 
ever  Men  alleged  for  thia  concession. 
Buonaparte,  indeed,  had  given  Mack  an 
audience  pioviooa  to  the  aiding  of  thia  ad- 
ditional article  of  capitulation,  and  what  ar- 
gumenta  he  then  employed  mnat  be  left  to 
conjecture. 

The  eflbcts  of  Mack's  poltroonery,  want 
of  akill,  and  probable  treachery,  ^  were 
equal  to  the  results  of  a  ffreat  victory. 
Artillery,  baggage,  and  nmitaiy  stores, 
were  given  up  to  aa  immense  extent. 
Eight  general  offioera  aarraadered  upon 
parole,  upwarda  of  tO,000  men  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  were  aaafched  into 
Fraace.  The  aambera  of  the  priaonera 
taken  in  thia  campaign  weia  so  great,  that 
Buonaparte  disthbatod  UMm  amongst  the 
agricaltoriats,  that  their  work  in  the  ilelda 
might  make  up  for  the  abscnee  of  the  con- 
acnpts,  whoaa  he  had  withdrawn  from  vuch 
labour.  The  experimeal  waa  aocceaafai; 
aad  from  thedoeile  hnbtCs  efthe  Germana^ 
and  the  good-huaMMrof  their  French  em- 
ployers, this  new  saeciea  of  servitude  anit- 
ed  both  partiea,  ana  went  aoaae  length  to 
aoften  the  haraabina  of  war.  For  not  the 
fteld  of  batUe  itaaif,  with  ita  woaaded  and 
dead,  to  a  men  dastfaosiag  ai^  to  hu- 
manity aad  refledion,  than  piiaen-barracka 
and  aalka,  in  which  hundreda  and  thou- 
sands of  prisoaem  are  deliverbd  ap  to  idle- 
ness, ana  all  the  evils  whieh  imenesa  ia 
sara  to  introdace,  aadjiot  unfrequently  to 
disease  and  death.  Baeaaparte  meditated 
introducing  this  alteration  into  the  usagea 
of  war  apoa  a  ^^raat  acala,  aad  thought  of 
reffimenting  hia  priaoaen  for  the  purpoee 
oflaboariag  on  pablic  work*.  Hia  jurists 
objeeted  to  the  prapoaal  as  oootrary  to  the 
law  of  aaftioBs.  Tnis  aeraple  mimit  hava 
been  avoided,  by  employing  only  voTunteera, 
whieh  would  use  nave  prevealed  the  ap- 
pearance of  letowndi^g  towarda  thoae 
barbaroua  timea.  wfiea  the  captive  of  the 
sword  beeame  the  alave  of  his  victor.  But 
national  charaetar  weald,  ia  momi  iastaaceo 
render  the  scheme  iaipraoticable.  Thu^ 
an  attempt  was  allerwards  mada  te  diapooe 
of  the  Spaaish  priaoaers  in  a  aimilar  way. 
who  in  moat  cases  made  their  eacane,  and 
Bome  roae  upon  aad  deatroyed  their 
task-austers.  A  French  si^dier  would,  in 
like  manner,  make  an  indifferent  serf  to  an 
Eagftish  farmer,  an  English  priaoner  a  still 
mora  iatraotable  assistant  to  a  French  ag- 
rieullariat.  l%e  advantages  of  comparative 
Aaedom  would  be  in  both  cases  coontar- 
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Muced,  bfT  A  feelthg  of  degnd«lton  in 
the  peraooif  tabjeetion  experieoced. 

When  the  general  officer*  of  the  Aiutri- 
ne  were  edioitted  to  »  pertoiuil  intenriew 
with  the  French  Emperor,  be  behaved  with 
eoarteay  to  Klenau  and  others  of  reputation, 
whoM  chaimcter  had  beeome  known  to  him 
ta  the  Italian  campeigna.  Bat  he  com- 
plained  of  the  politics  of  their  court,  which 
he  said  had  forced  him  into  war  when  he 
knew  not  what  he  was  fighting  for.  He 
prophesied  the  fall  of  the  Hoase  of  Austria, 
unless  his  brother  the  Emperor  hastened 
to  hiake  peace,  and  reprobated  the  policy 
which  brought  the  uncivilised  Russians  to 
interfere  in  the  decision  of  more  cultifated 
countries  than  their  own.  Mack*  had  the 
imprudence  to  reply,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Auatiia  had  been  rorced  into  the  war  bj 


*  It  will  bs  uoiMOSMHUjr  sgain  to  meotioa  tbk 
■h^b'S  name,  of  which  our  iwultn  aro  doubtlew 
as  much  tinid  at  we  ootmIvw  are.    Ho  was  oon- 


Russia.  "  Then,''  aaid  Napoleon,  '•  yon  no 
longer  exist  as  an  independent  -power." 
The  whole  cooTeieatiou  appeared  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  day,  which  also  insiottalesy 
with  little  probabililj,  that  the  Austrian  of- 
ficers  and  soldien  concurred  generally  in 
blaming  the  alliance  between  their  own 
Emperor  and  Alexander.  From  tbia  we  in- 
Tevj  that  the  union' between  these  two  pow- 
erful sovereigns  was^  even  in  the  moment 
of  this  great  success,  a  subject  of  appre- 
hension to  Buonaparte;  whose  official 
notes  are  sometimes  expressed  with  gene- 
rosity towards  the  vanquished,  who  had 
ceased  to  struggle,  but  always  with  an  eager 
tone  of  reproach  and  offence  towards  those 
from  whom  an  animated  resistance  was  to 
be  apprehended. 


mittod  to  a  atato  pnM».  ia  a  remoto  part  of  the 
Autuian  doounioiu  j  and  whothor  he  diod  in  cap- 
tivity, or  was  wt  at  libarty,  w«  havo  not  learaody 
nor  are  wo  aaxioat  to  know. 


OBAP.  Xi. 

Postlion  t^f  HU  FVenek  ArfnU$.^Naooleon  adtimett  teteonb  VUmuu^TVu  Emperor 
JF\ranei$  Uavu  kU  Copiloi.~JFVencA  enUr  Vienna  on  tke  I3lh  November.^Reoiew  iff 
ihe  J'Venek  Sueceeeee  %n  ttaivand  ike  TfroL^8cheme$  qf  Napoleon  to  force  on  a  gen- 
eral  BatUe^He  mcteede.^Bame  qfAueUrtitx  it  fought  on  the  id  December,  and  the 
eombimd  Auetro-Rueeian  AmUesjoa^letely  dtfeaiei,^interview  betwixt  tke  Empe- 
ror  ef  Auelria  I     -  "      -  -.,.-.  ,    «.      . 

T^eaijfqfFru 
qf  Sweden^'-and  i 


ua  iitiairo-iciissian  Armus  oompfetuy  a^eofca.^xn(erm«w  oewwnm  mc  &mp«- 
Auelriaand  Napoleon,~^The  Emperor  Alexander  retreaie  tawoirde  Rnetia.-^ 
f  qf  Fruiwgheignedon  thet6tk  December-^Ba  CovuHftoiM.— Fato^Mt  King 
\den^-and  ^tke  Two  SUiUee. 


Trx  tide  of  war  now  rolled  eastward,  hav- 
ing surmounted  and  utterly  demolished  the 
formidable  barrier  which  waa  opposed  to  it. 
Napoleon  planed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
central  army.  Ney,  upon  hie  right,  was 
ready  to  repel  any  descent  which  mint  be 
made  from  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol.  Murat, 
on  hia  left,  watched  the  motions  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  unoer  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who, 
refusinff  tojoie  in  the  nnworthv  capitula- 
tion o' Ulm,  had  cut  their  way  into  Bohe- 
mia, and  there  united  themselves  with  oth- 
er forces,  either  stationed  in  that  kingdom, 
or  who  had,  like  themselves,  escaped  thith- 
er. I<astly,  the  division  of  Augereau  (who 
had  recently  advanced  from  France  at  the 
head  of  an  array  of  reserve,)  occupying  part 
of  Swabia,  served  to  protect  the  rear  of  the 
French  army  againat  any  movement  from 
the  Vonurlberg ;  and  at  the  aame  time  men- 
aced the  Prussians,  in  case^  acting  upon  the 
oflence  given  by  the  violation  of  uieir  terri- 
tory, they  shooid  have  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  engaged  in  the  war. 

If,  however,  the  weight  of  Pmsaia  had 
been  thrown  into  the  scale  with  sufficient 
energy  at  this  decisive  moment,  it  would 
not  probably  have  been  any  reaistance  which 
Augereau  could  have  offered  that  could  have 
saved  Napoleon  from  a  periloua  situation, 
since  the  larce  armiea  of  the  new  enemy 
would  have  been  placed  ia  his  rear,  and, 
of  eoerse,  his  commonieations  with  France 
entirely  cut  off.  It  was  a  crisis  of  the  same 
hind  which  opened  to  Anstria  in  the  year 
1813;  but  abe  was  then  taught  wisdom  by 
•xperieaoea  «d4  ttailed  heiaelf  of  the  gold. 


en  opportunity  which  Prussia  new  sullbrsd 
to  escape.  Buonaparte  had  reckoned  with 
accuracy  upon  the  timid  and  flactuatinf 
cQuncils  of  that  power.  The  aggreeston  o» 
their  territories  of  Anspach  and  Bareutl» 
was  learned  at  Berlfn ;  but  then  the  newo 
of  the  calamity  sustained  by  the  Austrian* 
at  Ulm  succeeded  thesb  tidincs  almost  in- 
sUntly,  and  while  the  first  artacio  of  intel- 
ligence seemed  to  urge  instant  boatilities, 
the  next   was  calculated  to 


against  espousing  a  loaing  c 

Thus  trusting  to  the  vacillation  and  tim- 
id policy  of  Prussia,  Napcdeon,  covered  on 
his  flank  and  rear  as  we  have  stated,  con* 
tinued  to  push  forward  with  his  oentrni  for* 
.ces  towards  Vienna,  menaced  repeatedly  in 
the  former  wars,  but  wboee  Ikte  aeemed  de- 
cided after  the  oisaater  of  Ulm.  U  is  true, 
that  an  army,  partly  consisting  of  Rnastann 
and  partly  or  Ans^nans,  had  prassed  forward 
to  prevent  that  disgreeefhl  calamity,  and, 
finding  that  the  capitulation  had  taken 
place,  were  now  retreating  step  by  step  in 
front  of  the  advancing  French  ;  but,  not  ex- 
ceeding forty-five  thoosand  aaen,  they  wem 
unable  to  mdte  any  eCbetnal  stand  upon 
the  Inn,  the  Traun,  the  Ena,  or  in  any  otnet 
position  which  might  hgve  covered  Vienna. 
Th^  halted,  indeed,  repeatedly,  made  n 
considerable  show  of  reeislanee,  and  fought 
some  severe  though  partial  notions;  hot 
always  ended  by  continuing  their  retreai^ 
wbicn  was  how  directed  npon  Monvia^ 
where  the  Grand  Russian  army  had  already 
assembled,  vder  the  command  of  the  £m« 
peror  Alexander,  and  wnre  «ipeelang  ttili 
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further  niatorcemtntM  trader  General  Bai- 
Aowdeo. 

Some  ftttempCa  were  made  to  place  Vicii« 
na  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  inbabi- 
taots  wore  called  upon  to  riee  in  maaa  for 
that  purpose.  Bnt  aa  the  fortificalions  were 
ancient  and  in  disrepair,  an  effort  at  resist- 
ance could  only  have  occasioned  the  de- 
struction of  the  citj.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cia  saw  himself,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  aafe- 
ty  of  his  capital  by  negotiation,  and  for  that 
of  his  person  by  leaving  it  On  tHe  7th  No- 
vember, accordingly,  he  departed  from  Vi- 
enna for  Brunn  in  Rioravia,  in  order  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
forces. 

On  the  same  day,  but  late  In  the  eveninff. 
Count  Giulay  Arived  at  Buonaparte's  head- 
quarters, then  established  at  Lints,  with  a 
proposal  for  an  aroiistice,  previous  to  a  gen* 
era!  negotiation  for  peace.  Napoleon  re- 
fused  to  listen  to  the  proposal  unless  Ve- 
nice and  the  Tyrol  were  put  into  his  hands 
These  terms  were  too  hard  to  be  accepted. 
Vienna,  therefore,  was  left  to  its  ftite  ;  and 
tliat  proud  capital  of  the  proud  House  of 
Aoatria  remained  an  nnreaisting  prise  to  the 
invaders. 

On  tli^  13th  November  the  French  took 
possession  of  Vienna,  where  they  obtained 
an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores, 
arms,  and  clothing;  a  pari  of  which  spoils 
were-  bestowed  by  X^Iapoleon  on  his  ally 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  now  witnessed 
the  humiliation  of  the  Imperial  House 
which  had  of  late  coaducted  itself  ao  haugh- 
tily towards  him.  General  Clarke  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Vienna  i  and  by  a 
cnange  aa  rapid  aa  if  it  had  taken  place  on 
the  stage,  the  new  Emperor  of  France  oc- 
cupied Schonbrunn,  the  splendid  palace  of 
the  long-descended  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Bat  though  such  signal  successes  had  crown- 
ed the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  it 
was  neeeraary  to  defeat  the  haughty  Rus- 
sians, in  whose  aid  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
.  still  confidec,  before  the  object  of  the  war 
oonld  be  considered  as  attained.  The  bro- 
ken and  shattered  remnast  of  the  Austrian 
forces  had  rallied  from  different  quarters 
around  the  yet  untouched  army  of  Alexan- 
der ;  and  although  Uie  latter  retreated  from 
Brunn  towarda  Olmuta,  it  was  only  with  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  Buxhow- 
den,  before  they  hasarded  a  oeneral  batUe. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  army  foUow- 

_ing  close  on  their  back  into  Moravia,  fought 

one  or  two  partial  actions,  which,  though 

claimed  as  victories,  were  so  severely  dis- 

Kted  as  to  make  Napoleon  aware  that  he 
d  to  do  with  a  more  obstinato  enemy  than 
he  had  of  late  encountered  in  the  dispirit- 
ed Anstrians.  He  waited,  therefore,  until 
the  result  of  his  skilful  combinations  should 
have  drawn  around  him  the  greatest  force  he 
could  e^wct  to  collect,  ere  venturing  upon 
an  engagement,  of  which,  if  he  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  deciaive  victory,  the  consequences 
were  likely  to  he  fatal  to  him^ 

At  this  period,  sucoess  had  smiled  on  the 
French  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Tyrdl,'  aa  well 
•a  in  Genov^.    In  the  former  countr}',  it 


may  be  remembered  tiiat  the  Afchduke 
Charles,  at  the  headofseventy-five  or  eigh- 
ty thousand  men,  ezcl naive  ef garrisons,  was 
opposed  to  Massena,  whoso  forces  consider* 
ably  exceeded  that  amount  The  Prince 
occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  with 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  delenaive  war- 
fare, until  he  should  hear  news  of  the  earn- 
paign  in  Germany.  Maasens.,  however,  af- 
ter some  fighting,  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
paasage  of  the  river  at  Verona,  and  in  oc- 
cupying the  town  of  St.  Michael.  This  waa 
on  the  20th  October.  Soon  aflerwarJa,  the 
account  of  the  surrender  at  Ulm  reached 
the  Frenchman,  and  determined  him  on  a 
general  attack  along  the  whole  Austrian 
nne,  which  waa  strongly  posted  near  Cal- 
diero.  The  assault  took  place  on  the  30Ci 
October,  and  was  followed  by  a  very  despe- 
rate action  $  for  the  Austriaub ,  confident  in 
tho  presence  of  their  favourite  commander, 
fought  with  the  greatest  courage.  They 
were,  however,  defeated;  and  a  column  of 
five  thousand  men,  under  General  Hellin* 

Sr,  detached  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
e  French  in  the  rear,  failed  in  their  pur- 
pose, and,  being  themselves  surrounded, 
were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
victors  were  joined  by  General  St.  Cyr,  at 
the  head  of  twenty -five  thousand  men  .  who 
had  evacuated  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  n^ 
on  a  treaty  of  neutrality  entered  into  wrth 
the  Kin^,  and  now  came  to  join  their  coim- 
trytnen  in  Lombardy. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  misfortanes,  tho 
Arcbdu  ce  Charles  received  the  fatal  intel- 
ligence of  the  capitnlation  of  VJlm,  and 
that  the  French  were  advancing  in  full 
march  towards  Vienna.  To  cover  hie 
brother V  capital  became  a  matter  of  more 
pressing  necessity  than  to  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  defence  of  Italy,  whicn  circum- 
stances rendered  almost  liopeleas.  He  com- 
menced his  retreat,  therefore,  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  November,  determining  to  con- 
tinue it  through  the  mountain  paaaes  of 
Cartnthia.  and  so  on  into  Hungary.  If  he 
had  marched  by  the  Tyrol,  he  woold  have 
found  Augereau  in  his  fVont,  with  Ney  and 
Marmont  threatening  his  flanks,  while  Maa- 
sena,  before  whom  he  was  now  retreating, 
pressed  on  his  rear. 

The  Archduke  comireneed  this  dispiriting 
and  distressing  movem'^nt,  over  neariy  the 
same  ground  which  he  had  passed  whii«!  re- 
treating before  Buonaparte  nimself  in  1797. 
He  did  not  however,  as  on  that  occasion, 
avail  himself  of  the  Tagliamento,  or  Palma 
Nova.  -His  purpose  was  retroat,  not  de- 
fence :  and,  though  pursued  closely  by  Maa- 
sena,  ne  halted  no  longer  at  these  strong 
posts  than  was  necessary  to  protect  his 
march,  and  check  the  vivacity  of  the  French 
advance.  He  effected  at  length  his  retteat 
upon  Laybach.  whero  he  received  tidingt 
from  his  brother  the  Archduke  John,  whoso 
situation  on  the  Tyrol  was  not  more  agree- 
able than  his  own  in  Italy ;  and  who,  tika 
Charles  himself,  was  deairoos  to  escape  Into 
the  vicinity  of  Hungary  with  what  forcet 
remained  to  him. 

The  distress  of  the  Archdnke  John  mm 
occasioned  by  an  army  of  French  end  B«v»- 
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rtoiM,  commanded  by  Nej,  who  had  oene- 
trated  into  the  Tyrol  by  paths  deemed  ira- 
practieablej  taken  the  forts  of  Schwats. 
Neostadt  and  loapruck  itself,  aod  placed 
the  Archdnke's  army  in  the  most  precartous 
■ilnation.  Adopting  a  determination  wor- 
tkr  of  his  birth,  the  Austrian  Prince  resoU- 
ea  at  all  risks  to  efieet  a  ionction  with  his 
brother,  and,  though  hara  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  he  accemplished  his  purpose.  Two 
considerable  corps  of  Austnans,  being  leA 
in  an  insulated  situation  by  these  more- 
ments  of  the  two  Princes,  were  obliged  to 
•urrender.  These  were  the  divisions  of 
iellachich,  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Rohan,  in  Lombardy.  The  whole. 
of  the  north  of  luly,  with  the  T^rol  and 
all  ita  pisses,  was  \eh  to  the  undisturbed 
and  anresisted  occupation  of  tlie  French. 

The  army  of  the  royal  brothers  had,  how- 
ever, become  formidable  by  their  junction, 
and  was  daily  growing  stronger.  They 
were  in  communication  with  Hungary,  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  which  warlike  country 
were  oniversallv  rising  in  arms.  They 
were  also  joined  by. volunteers  from  Croaha, 
the  Tyrol,  and  all  those  wild  and  mountain- 
ooa  countries,  which  have  so  long  supplied 
the  Austrian  army  with  the  finest  light 
troops  in  the  world. 

ft  might  seem  to  counterbalance  these 
advantages,  that  Massena  had  also  entered 
into  communications  with  the  French  irmy 
of  Germany  at  Cla^nfurt,  the  capitul  m 
Carinthia.  But  having  left  great  <part  o^  his 
troops  in  Italy,  he  had  for  the  time  ceased 
to  be  formidable  to  the  Austrian  princes, 
who  now  meditated  advancing  on  the 
French  grand  army,  which  the  audacity  of 
its  leader  had  placed  in  a  situation  eitreme- 
ly  periloue  to  any  other  than  French  troops 
noting  under  the  eye  of  their  Emperor. 

Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  be  more  admi- 
rablv  conceived  and  satisfactorily  accom- 
plitoed  than  the  succession  of  grand  um- 
BCBttvres,  which,  distinguishing  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  bad  produced  the  great, 
yet  cheaply-purchased  success  of  Ulm,  and 
the  capture  of  Vienna.  Nor  was  the  series 
of  combination  less  wonderful,  by  which, 
elearins  the  Vorarlberg,  the  Tyrol,  and  the 
north  of  Italy  of  the  enemy,  Napoleon  bad 
placed  almost  all  the  subordinate  divisions 
of  his  own  army  at  his  disposal,  reader  to 
assist  him  in  the  grand  enterprise  against 
the  Auatro-Russiao  force.  But  he  has  been 
considered  by  military  critics  as  having 
trusted  too  great  a  riak  upon  the  precarious 
•vent  of  baUle,  when  he  crossed  the  Dan- 
nbe  and  plunged  into  Moravia,  when  a  de- 
feat, or  even  a  check,  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
The  position  of  the  Archdukes  Charles  and 
John ;  the  organisation  of  the  ifuogftrian 
insmrrection,  which  proceeded  rapidly ;  the 
saccess  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  in  rais- 
ing a  similar  general  levy  in  Bohemia,  threat- 
ened alarming  operations  in  the  French  rear; 
while  Pnissia,with  the  sword  drawn  in  her 
hand,  and  the  word  toot  upon  her  lips, 
watched  bat  tbe  slightest  waning  of  Buon- 
aparte's star,  to  pronounce  the  word,  and 
to  strike  •  blow  at  the  same  moment. 


Napoleon  accordingly,  thongfa  he  had 
dared  the  risk^  wss  perfectly  sensible  that 
as  he  had  distwffuisbed  the  earlier  part  of 
this  campaign  by  aome  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  manceovres  which  military  history 
records,  it  was  now  incumbent  upon  hitaa- 
witbout  delay,  to  conclude  it  by  a  great, 
and  decisive  victory  over  a  new  and  formi- 
dable enemy.  He  neglected,  therefore^  no 
art  by  which  success  could  be  ensured.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  allies  to  immediate  battle ;  for,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  with 
insurrection  spreading  wider  and  wider 
around  him,  an  immediate  action  was  an 
desirable  on  his  part,  as  delay  would  have 
been  advantageous  to  his  opponents.  Soma 
attempts  at  negotiation  were  made  by  the 
Austnans,  to  aid  which  Haogwits,  the  Pnie- 
sian  minister,  mado  his  appearance  in  the 
French  camp  with  it.e  offer  of  his  master's 
mediation,  but  with  the  alternative  of  de- 
claring war  in  case  it  was  refused.  To 
temporise  with  Prussia  was  of  the  last 
consequence,  and  the  French  Emperor 
found  a  willing  instmment  in  Hauffwitz. 
"  The  French  and  Austrian  outposts,^  said 
Napoleon,  "  are  engaged }  it  is  a  prelude  to 
the  battle  which  I  am  about  to  nght^Say 
nothing  of  your  errand  to  me  at  present-— I 
wish  to  remain  in  l^orance  of  it,  Return 
to  Vienna,  and  wait  the  events  of  war." 
Haugwits,  to  use  Napoleon's  own  ezpre»> 
sion,  was  no  novice,  and  returned  to  Viennn 
without  waitinff  for  another  hi^t ;  and  doubt- 
less the  French  Emperor  was  well  p!eased 
to  be  rid  of  his  presence. 

Napoleon  next  sent  Savary  to  tbe  Rnasiaa 
camp,  under  pretence  of  complinjent  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  but  in  reality  as  a  spy 
upon  that  monarch  and  his  generals.  He 
returned,  having  discovered,  or  affected  to 
discover,  that  ue  Ruasian  sovereign  wan 
surrounded  by  counsellors,  whom  their 
youth  and  rank  rendered  confident  and  pr^* 
sumptuous,  and  who,  he  concloded,  mi^t 
be  easily  misguided  into  some  fatal  act  of 
rashness. 

Bnonaparte  acted  on  the  hint,  and  upon 
the  first  movement  of  the  Austro-Russian 
army  in  advance,  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  position  they  had  occupied.  Prince 
Dolgorucki,  aid-de-camp  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  was  despatched  by  hisB  to  return 
the  coniplimeots  which  had  been  broo^t 
him.  He  too  was,  doubtless,  expected  to 
nse  his  powers  of  observation,  but  they 
were  not  so  acute  as  those  of  tlie  old  officer 
of  police.  Buonaparte,  as  if  the  interior  of 
bis  camp  displaved  scenes  which  he  did  not 
desire  Dolgomcki  to  vritness,  met  the  prince 
at  tbe  otttptwi,  which  the  soldiers  were  in 
the  act  of  Inatily  covering  with  field-woiba, 
like  an  army  whip h  seeks  to  shelter  con- 
scious weakness  under  entrenchments.  EUi- 
eonraged  by  what  he  tboui^t  he  saw  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  French  seemed  to 
be  pieced,  Dolgoracki  entered  upon  politics, 
and  demanded  in  plain  terma  the  cession  or 
the  crown  of  ItaW.  To  this  proposal  Buona- 
parte listened  with  a  patience  which  seemed 
to  be  the  effect  of  his  present  sitnaUon.  In 
short,  Dolgoracki  earned  bank  to  his  Irapt- 
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rial  MMl*r  Ibe  kmtilf  C0oe«iv«4  opin- 
I,  «^  tiM  Fnmeh  CniMror  wm  ratraot- 
j,  Md  feJt  hiflBMir  ia  a  praeanost  po*- 
loM.  On  thia  fala^  groond  the  Roaaiaa 
coaacal  of  war  detormioad  to  act.  Tbeir 
plM  was  to  extend  tboiff  own  lad  wing, 

fith  the  parpoae  of  turmag  the  right  of  tho 
ranch  army,  and  taking  thorn  upon  Hbm 


It  waa  upon  Ibo  lit  Decmnber  at  noon 
thai  the  Rowiana  eoameneed  thU  novo- 
Mont,  hy  which,  in  eonfidanco  of  anecoaa, 
they  ahandonod  a  chain  of  heigfata  where 
thej  miriit  have  received  an  attack  with 
^•at  advantage^  deeceaded  into  noand 
mvre  favoorable  to  the  enemy,  aod,  Inally, 
I  )aeed  their  left  wing  at  too  great  a  daatnnce 
uom  the  oentre.  The  French  general  no 
eooner  witneaaed  th.a  rash  manoMiTre,  than 
he  esclaimed,  "Before  to-morrew  is  orer, 
that  army  ia  my  owe/'  In  the  nMMMttme, 
withdrawing  hia  ootpoela,  and  concentrat- 
ing his  foreea.  he  continiied  to  intimate  a 
eooacioua  inleriocity,  which  waa  At  from 
eziating. 

The  two  armiea  acem  to  have  been  ^r^ry 
nearly  of  the  aame  atrength.  For  thongh 
the  bulletin,  to  enhance  the  ▼ictory,  naakea 
the  oppoaite  army  amoaat  to  lOO/XO  men, 
yet  thera  wera  not  Mtnally  above  flU,000 
Kaaaiana,  and  abont  t5,000  Anatriana.  in  the 
fteld  of  battle.  The  French  army  nugfat  be 
abont  the  aame  force.  Bat  theywere  com- 
manded by  Napoleon,  and  the  Romiann  by 
KoMtooeoff  I  a  veteran  soldier  indeed,  ftill  of 
bravery  and  patriotism,  and  accastomed  to 
war  an  it  waa  waged  againatthe  Turks ;  but 
dnficieot  ia  general  talent,  aa  well  an  in 
the  alertaeea  of  mind  necessary  to  penetrate 
into  and  oppoae  the  designs  of  his  advenn- 
ly,  and,  aa  la  net  unasoal,  obettoate  in  pro- 
wtioa  to  the  nnrrewneaa  of  hia  wtdeiato    ' 


ma  arrangementa.  He  viailed  the  posts  » 
person,  and  apparently  desired  to  melntaia 
na  tccognito  which  waa  aeon  diacovered. 
Aa  aeon  aa  the  person  oTthe  Emperor  was 
lacogniaed,  the  aoldiera  resMmbered  that 
aest  day  fSd  December)  was  the  anniversn- 


ry  of  his  coronation.  Benches  of  Ught 
hay,  placed  oo  the  end  of  poles,  omde  „_ 
•stemoore  illnmiomtion,  wnile  ttw  treopn, 
with  load  acclamationa.  preCeeled  they 
waald  preseat  him  on  the  following  day 


lexposmg        , 

aad  artillery  of  the  Raeasaa  amy  ahoald  be 
brought  te  him  ta  celelynle  the  Ibstival  of 


In  the  proelamation  uiiich  Napoleon,  ao- 
aording  to  hia  cnatom,  issoed  to  the  armyj 
aa  pranieee  that  he  will  keep  hia  peraon 


oat  of  Uio  reach  of  ftre ;  thna  'ahowing  the 
foil  confidence,  thni  the  aasuranco  of  his 
penoaal  aafety  weald  be  coaaidered  as  greet 
an  eaeoafageamat  to  the  treope,  as  the  as- 
Ml  protesiBtiea  of  aovereigaa  wd  leadevB« 


they  will  be  ia  the  ftoat,  aad  ahaia  tha 

jen  of  the  day.  Tliia  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  proof  pomible  of  the  cemplein 
and  caafiaential  nnderatanding  which  aoh- 
sisted  between  Napoleoa  and  bis  soMiars. 
Yet  there  have  not  been  wnctinr  thass,  wIh» 
have  thrown  the  tmpuUtion  or  cowardtoe 
ea  the  victor  of  a  hundred  bottles,  whoea 
repotatioa  waa  ao  well  oadabliBhed  amongst 
those  troope  who  must  be  the  best  judges, 
that  hia  attention  to  the  aafety  of  hia  pev- 
aon  was  reqoeeted  by  them,  and  gantod  faf 
him,  as  a  favoor  to  hm  army. 

The  battle  of  Anslerlits,  fouglit  against  aa 
enemy  of  great  valour  but  slender  experi- 
ence, was  not  of  a  very  complieated  charae- 
tor.  The  Raasians,  we  hava  aeon,  were  ei* 
tending  their  line  to  aurround  tho  Fraoch 
flank.  Marabai  Davoust,  with  a  division  of 
infantry,  and  another  of  dragoons,  waa  plac- 
ed behind  the  convent  of  Rnygen,  to  op- 
pose the  forces  destined  for  thta  maBmuvre, 
at  the  moment  when  they  ahould  conceive 
the  point  carried.  Soult  commanded  the 
right  wiag}  L^nnea  conducted  the  left^ 
which  laat  rested  upon  a  forified  positioa 
called  Santon,  defended  bv  twenty  piecee 
of  cannon.  BernadoCte  led  the  centre, 
where  Murat  mmI  nU  the  French  cavalry 
were  stationed.  Tea  battalioas  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  with  tea  of  Oadiaot'a  diviaioa, 
were  kept  in  reaerve  in  the  rear  of  the  line, 
under  the  eye  of  N^mleoa  himself,  who 
destined  them,  with  forty  field-pieces,  to 
act  wherever  the  Ihte  of  battle  shoaM  ren- 
der their  services  most  necessary.  Such 
wera  the  prepantmoa  for  thk  decisiva  bat- 
tle, whera  three  Emperon,  each  at  the  head 
of  bis  owa  army,  strove  to  decide  the  deetl* 
nias  of  Europe.  The  son  roee  with  an- 
clouded  brilliancy ;  it  waa  that  kna  of.  Aoa- 
tertiis  which  Napoleoa  upon  ao  amay  aao- 
ceeding  occasions  aoeatrophiaad,  and  re- 
called to  the  miads  of  his  aoldieffa.  Aa  its 
first  beams  roee  above  the  horiaoa,  Baoaa- 
parte  appeared  in  front  of  the  army,  aa^ 
rounded  by  hia  manhala,  to  whom  he  iaasK 
ed  his  laat  directions,  and  they  deputed  al 
follgallop  to  their  different  posta. 

The  coIttOM  detached  from  the  left  of  tha 
Auatro-Ruwian  army  was  engaged  in  a  falsa 
mnnmuvra,  and  it  wm  til  executed.  The 
intervale  between  the  regiamata  of  which  it 
consisted  were  suffered  to  become  irrenalar, 
aad  the  coBMnunicatioae  hetuteea  tbie  at- 
tacking eoluma  itself  and  the  main  body 
were  not  nmintained  with  auAcient  neonrn- 
cy.  When  the  Rnasiane  thought  themaelvaa 
oa  the  point  of  tareing  the  right  fiank  of 
the  French,  they  fonnd  theawelvaa  soddea- 
ly,  aad  at  unawnree,  engaged  with  DaToaat^ 
mviaioa,  of  whoae  poaitiou  behind  the  con- 
vent at*  Raygern,  taey  had  not  been  aware. 
At  the  aame  time,  Soult,  at  the  head  of  the 
Ftanch  right  wing,  rush^  forward  upon  tha 
intorvnl  between  the  Auatro-Rumian  oen- 
tre nnd  laft,  caused  by  the  auich  of  the  Ut- 
ter apon  Raygera,  aad,  comptelely  inter- 
aecting  their  hno,  aoveiad  tha  left  wing  aa- 
tirely  from  the  oaatre. 

The  EmperorofRnmla  pataeivad  tha  daa* 
gar,  aad  directed  a  desperate  atteam*  to  ha 
made  apaa  SooU'a divisicm  ^  thaRuwiiNt 
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Oiktidt,  for  the  parpote  of  reBtoriiig  tb« 
eommuDicAtion  with  hw  left.  Th«  French 
iflfentry  were  tteggered  b^  thie  charge,  and 
one  regimeot  completely  routed.  Bat  it 
waa  in  anch  a  criaia  that  the  geniua  of  Buo- 
naparte triampbed.  Beaai^rea  had  ordera  to 
advance  with  the  Imperial  Geard,  while  the 
Roaaiana  were  diaordered  with  their  own 
neceaa.  ^e  encounter  waa  deaperate, 
and  the  Rnaaiana  diaplayed  the  utaaoet  val- 
our ber9ra  they  at  length  gave  way  to  the 
diacipline  and  ateadineaa  of  Beonaparte'a 
veterana.  Their  artillery  and  atandarda 
were  loat,  and  Prince  Conatantine.  the  Em- 
peror'a  brother,  who  fougfat  caklantiy  at  their 
head,  waa  only  aaved  by  the  apeed  of  hia 
horae. 

The  centra  of  the  French  army  now  ad- 
vanced to  complete  the  victory,  and  the  oav- 
■Iry  of  Murat  made  repeated  charsea  with 
each  aucceaa,  that  the  Emnerora  or  Rnaaia 
and  AuBtria,  from  the  heisfita  of  Ana terlita, 
beheld  their  centre  and  left  completely  de* 
feated.  The  fate  of  the  ri||ht  wingcould  no 
longer  be  protracted,  and  it  waa  diaaatroua 
even  beyond  the  uanal  eonaequencea  of  de- 
feat. They  had  been  actively  preaaed  dur- 
ing the  whole  battle  bjr  L^nnea,  but  now  the 
troopa  on  their  left  being  routed,  they  were 
anrrounded  on  all  aidea,  and,  unable  to  make 
longer  reaiatance,  were  forced  down  ,into  a 
hollow,  where  they  were  expoaed  to  the  lire 
of  twenty  piecea  of  cannon.  Many  attempt- 
ed to  eacape  acroaa  a  lake,  which  waa  par- 
tially froxen  :  but  the  ice  proving  too  vmk 
Eave  way  under  them,  or  waa  broken  by  the 
oatile  cannonade.  Thia  fatality  renewed, 
according  to  Buonaparte'a  deacription,  the 
appearance  of  the  battle  with  the  Turka  at 
Aboukir,  f^hcra  ao  mao^  thouaand  men, 
flying  frem  the  battle,  perished  by  drewning. 
It  waa  with  the  greateat  difficulty,  that,  ral- 
lying the  remama  of  their  routed  foroea 
around  them,  and  retiring  in  the  beat  man- 
ner they  could,  the  Emperora  effected  their 
peraonal  retreat.  Only  the  devoted  bravery 
of  the  Rnaaiana,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Aua- 
trian  cavalry,  who  charged  repeatedly  to 
protect  the  retrograde  movement,  could 
nave  rendered  it  poaaible,  aince  the  aole 
paaaage  to  the  rear  lay  along  a  cauaeway, 
extending  between  two  lakes.  The  retreat 
waa,  however,  accompliahed,  and  the  Em- 
perora eacaped  without  sustaining  the  loaa 
in  the  pursuit  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Bnt  in  the  battle,  at  least  80,000 
men  had  remained,  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisonera  3  and  forty  standards,  with  a  great 
proportion  of  the  hostile  artillery,  were  the 
trophiea  of  Napoleon,  whoae  army  had  thua 
amply  redeemed  their  pledge.  It  waa, 
however,  at  a  high  rate,  that  they  had  pur- 
chaaed  the  promised  bonooet.  Their  own 
ranka  had  loat  probably  0000  men,  though 
the  bulletin  diminiahea  the  numbers  to  two 
thouaand  five  hundred. 

The  Anatrian  Emperor  conaidered  hin 
laat  hope  of  anceeaaful  oppoeition  to  Napo- 
leon aa  extlngufahed  by  thU  defect,  and 
conceived,  therefore,  that  he  had  nothing 
remaining  aave  to  throw  himaelf  upon  the 
diaeretion  of  the  victor.  There  were,  in- 
id  aome,  'who  accoaed  hia  coooeile  of 
Voi-L  3t 


puaiDanmitar.  It  van  anid,  that  the  leviea 
of  Prince  Charlea  in  Hunfary,  and  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  in  Bohemia,  were  in  great  for 
wardneaa-^that  the  Entperoia  biul  atiU  a 
conaiderable  anny  under  their  own  com- 
mand—«ad  that  Preaaia,  already  aufficient-  < 
ly  diapoeed  Car  war,  would  certainly  not 

Ermit  Austria  te  be  totally  overwhelmed. 
It  it  oBght  to  be  conaidered,  on  the  other 
band,  that  the  new  leviea,  however  naeflil 
in  a  partiaaa  wav,  coold  not  be  expected  t» 
redeem  the  loaa  of  anch  a  battle  as  Auater- 
liti^that  they  were  walehed  by  French 
troopa,  which,  though  inferior  in  auaaber, 
were  greatly  more  fovmidaUe  in  diacipline 
*— and  that,  aa  for  Prnaoia,  it  waa  acarce 
rational  to  expect  that  ahe  would  interfere 
by  arma,  to  aave.  in  the  hoar  of  diatreaa, 
tboae  to  whom  ahe  had  sivea  no  aaaiataace^ 
when  anch  would  probably  have  been  de* 
ciaive  of  the  content,  and  that  in  favoux  oT 
the  alliea. 

The  influence  of  the  victory  on  the  Pratr 
aian  couneila  waa  indeed  aeon  made  evidanti 
Amt  Count  Haugwits,  who  had  been  diemiaa* 
ed  to  Vienna  till  the  battle  ahould  take 
place,  now  returned  to  Baonaparte'a  head- 
quartera,  having  chanoed  the  original  mea- 
aage  of  defiance  of  which  he  waa  the  bear«> 
er,  into  a  handaome  compliment  to  Napole* 
on  upon  hia  victory.  .  The  anawer  of  Napo- 
leon intimated  hia  fVill  aenae  of  the  doplici- 
Sof  Praaaia.-*''  Thia,"  he  aaid,  "  if  a  com- 
iment  deaigned  for  othera,  but  Fortune 

aa  tranalened  the  addreaa  to  me."  It 
waa,  however,  atill*  neeeaaarv  to  concili- 
ate a  power,  which  had  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thonaana  men  in  the  field ;  and  a  pri- 
vate treaty  with  Haugwits  aaaigned  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  to  Pruaaia,  in  ex- 
change for  Anapaoh,  or  rather  aa  the  price 
of  her  neutrality  at  thia  important  criaia^ 
Tbua  all  hopea  of  Praaaian  interference 
tMing^  over,  the  Emperot  Francia  meat  be 
held  juatified  in  yielding  to  aeceaaity,  and 
endeavoarinff  to  aecure  the  beat  terma 
which  could  DC 
at  diacretion. 

indeed  to  be  concerned  in  a  negotiationj 
which  in  the  ciroumatancea  could  not  fkil 
to  be  hamiflating. 

A  perw>nri  interview  took  place  betwixt 
tbe  Emperor  of  Auatria  and  Napoleon,  to 
whoae  camp  Francia  reeorted  almoat  ia  the 
guiae  of  a  aappliant.  The  defeated  Prince 
la  repreaented  aa  having  thrown  the  blame 
of  the  war  upon  the  Engliah.  "  They  are 
a  act  of  merchanbi,"  he  aaid,  ''  who  would 
act  the  continent  on  fire^  in  order  to  aecnra 
to  themaelvee  the  eooameree  of  the  world.'* 
The  argnment  wa«  not  very  logical,  bat  the 
good  Prince  in  whoee  flM>nth  it  ia  placed,  aa 
not  le  be  condemned  for  holding  at  auoh 


I  yet  obtained,  by  aubmitting 
Hia  ally,  Alexander,  r^fuaed 


the  victor, 
him  to  hia 


the  language  which  aMgnt  pleaae 
>.  When  Bnonanerto  welcomed 
him  to  bta  military  hut,  ana  aaid  it  waa  the 
only  palace  he  had  inhabited  for  neari/  two 
mootha,  the  Aoalrian  anawered  with  a 
amile,  **  You  have  tuned  year  reaidence, 
then,  to  oueh  good  aeeoaat,  that  yon  ought 
to  be  content  with  ic" 

TIm  Emperor  of  Auatria,  having  aatiafied 
hinMfllf  tint  b«  weuldhe  admitted  to  ter«M 
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of  greater  or  leee  Mveritjr,  next  stipalated 
for  th»t  wbieb  AlexaiMler  bad  disdained  to 
requeat  in  bti  own  penon— the  unmoleated 
fetfeal  of  the  RuMiana  to  their  own  cooa- 
trj. 

"  The  Romiaa  army  k  aanoanded/'  aald 
Napoleon:  "not  a  man  can  eacape  me. 
Bat  I  wiah  to  oUige  their  EUnperor,  and 
will  atop  the  mareh  of  my  eolnmaa.  if  jronr 
Majeaty  promiaea  me  that  theee  Rnaaiaaa 
ahah  oTaenate  Germwy,  aad  the  Aoatrian 
and  Praauan  parte  of  Poland." 

*<  It  ia  the  porpooe  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  do  ao." 

The  arrangement  waa  commanicated  by 
Satary  to  the  Rusaian  Emperor,  who  ac- 
qnieaced  in  the  propoaal  to  retnm  with  hii 
army  to  Rnaaia  by  regalar  marchea.  No 
other  engagement  wai  reqaired  of  Alexan- 
der than  hii  word ;  and  the  reapectfel  man- 
ner in  which  he  ia  mentioned  in  the  bnlle- 
tiaip  indicates  Buonaparte's  desire  to  coi- 
livate  a  good  underatandiag  with  this  pow- 
erful and  spirited  young  monarch.  On  the 
other  handp  Napoleon  haa  not  failed  to  place 
in  the  Cxar's  month  anch  eompUmente  to 
himself  aa  the  following  : — "  Tell  your  maa- 
ter/'  aaid  he  to  Savaiy,  **  that  he  did  mir- 
aclea  yeaterday— 4hat  thia  bloody  day  has 
aQgmented  my  reapect  for  him — He  is  the 
predestined  orHeafen— it  will  take  a  ban- 
dred  yeara  ere  my  army  eqoals  that  of 
France."  Satary  ia  then  ateted  to  have 
found  Alexander,  despite  of  hia  leverse  of 
fertone,  a  man  of  heart  and  bead.  He  en- 
tered into  details  of  the  battle. 

"  Yon  were  inferior  to  as  on  the  wholor'' 
he  said,  "  yet  we  found  yoa  aaperior  on 
every  point  of  action." 

^'That/'  replied  Savary,  '^ariaea  from 
warlike  experience,  the  fhiit  of  aixteen 
yeara  of  glory.  This  is  the  fortieth  battle 
which  the  Emperor  haa  foaght." 

"  He  ia  a  great  soldier,"  aaid  Alexander ; 
"  I  do  not  pretend  to  compare  myself  with 
him— thia  is  the  first  time  1  have  been  un- 
der fire.  Bot  it  ia  enoagfa.  I  came  hither 
to  the  asaiatance  of  the  £mperor  of  Austria 
—he  has  no  farther  oecaaion  for  my  services 
"^  return  to  my  oapitaL" 

Accordinglpr  be  commenced  bis  mareh 
towards  Russia,  in  puraaance  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon.  The  Russian  arms  bad  been 
vnfortunate}  but  the  behaviour  of  their 
youthful  Emperor,  and  thD  marked  defer- 
ence ahown  towards  him  by  Buonaparte, 
made  a  most  favoonUo  impression  upon 
Europe  at  large. 

The  Austrian  Monarch,  lefl  to  his  fate, 
obtained  from  Buonaparte  an  armistice— 
a  imaU  part  of  the  price  -was  -imposed  in 
the  shape  of  a  military  contribution  of  an 
handred  millions  of  franca,  to  be  raised  in 
the  territoriea  oceapaed  by  the  French  ar- 
mies. The  oessatien  of  hoatilities  was  to 
endure  while  Talleyrand  on  the  one  side, 
and  Prince  John  of  Lichtonstein  on  the 
other,  adjuttedthe  terma  of  a  general  paci- 
fication. Buonaparte  failed  not  to  propiti- 
ate the  Auatrian  negotiator  by  the  most  ex- 
travagant praiaes  ia  his  bulletins,  and  haa 
represented  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  ask- 
ing, **  Whj,  psassasing  «en  of  aach  die- 


tia^oiabed  talent^  aboold  the  afiatrs  of  bt 

eabinet  be  committed  to  knaves  and  fooia  T" 
Of  this  ouestion  we  can  onl  v  say,  that  if 
really  asked  bv  Fnncis,  which  we  doubt, 
he  was  himself  the  only  person  by  whom  it 
could  have  been  answered. 

The  con^limente  to  the  Prince  John  of 
Lichtonstein,  were  intended  to  propitiate 
the  public  ia  favour  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
negotiated  by  a  man  of  such  talento.  Some 
of  his  countrvmen,  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
coaed  him  or  selfish  prec'ipVlalion  in  the 
treaty,  for  the  purp<^e  of  removing  the 
scene  of  war  from  the  neighbourhood  of  hia 
own  family  estates.  But  what  could  the 
wisdom  of  the  ablest  negotiator^  or  the 
firmness  of  the  most  stubborn  patriot,  have 
availed,  when  France  waa  to  oictate  terma, 
and  Anatria  to  receive  them  t  The  treaties 
of  Campo  Formic  and  Luneville,  thou^ 
granted  to  Austria  by  Napoleon  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  were  hinily  advantageoua  com- 
pered to  that  of  Presbursh,  which  waa 
aigned  on  the  S6th  of  December  1805,  sboat 
a  fortnight  after  to  battle  of  AusterliU.  By 
this  negotiation,  Francis  ceded  to  Bavaria 
the  oldest  possession  of  his  house,  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol  and  of  the  Vorarlberg« 
filled  with  the  oest,  bravest,  and  most  at- 
tached of  his  sobjecte,  and  which,  by  their 
geographical  aituation,  had  hitherto  give» 
Auatria  influence  at  once  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Venice.  Auatria's  most  recent  pos- 
session, and  which  had  not  been  very  hon- 
ourably obteined,  was  also  yielded  up  and 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  She  waa 
asain  reduced  to  the  solitary  sea-port  of 
Trioste,  in  the  Adriatic. 

By  the  aame  treaty,  the  Germanic  alliee 
of  Buonaparte  were  to  be  remunerated. 
Wirtember^,  as  well  as  Bavaria,  received 
large  additions  at  the  expense  of  Austria 
and  of  the  other  princes  ot  the  Empire,  and 
Francia  conaented  that  both  the  Electors 
ahould  be  promoted  to  the  kingly  dignity, 
in  reward  of  their  adherence  to  the  French 
cause.  Other  provisions  Uiere  were,  equal- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  iuimunittes  or  the 
Uermooic  body,  for  which  scarcely  a  shad- 
ow of  respect  was  rctainod,  save  by  an 
illusory  clause,  or  species  of  protest,  by 
which  Austria  declared,  that  all  the  stipu- 
lations to  which  she  consented  were  under 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Empire.  By 
the  treaty  of  Presburgh,  Austria  is  said  to 
have  lost  upwards  of  »),000  square  miles  of 
territory,  two  millions  and  a  huf  of  subjects, 
and  a  revenue  to  the  amount  of  ten  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  florins.  And  this  mo- 
mentous surrender  was  made  in  consequence 
of  one  unfortunate  campaign,  which  lasted 
but  six  months,  and  was  distinguished  by 
only  one  general  action. 

There  were- two  episodes  in  this  war,  of 
little  ooosequenoe  in  themaelves,  bot  im- 
portant considered  with  reference  to  the 
alterations  they  produced  In  two  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  they 
proved  the  proximate  cause  of  re-model- 
iing  accordiaa  to  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment which  Bad  been  introduced  by  Buon- 
aparte, and  sanctioned  by  the  exam|»le  of 
Fraace. 
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The  KiA^  of  Sweden  had  been  mn  ardent 
•ad  enthueiastic  member  of  the  Anti^galli- 
cui  league.  He  was  brave,  enterprising, 
and  chiralrona,  and  ambitioua  to  play  the 
partofbia  namesake  and  progenitor,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolpbasi  or  his  predecessor,  Charles 
XII. ;  without,  however,  considering,  that 
since  the  time  of  these  princes,  and  partljr 
in  consequence  of  their  wars  and  extensive 
undertakings,  Sweden  had  sunk  into  a  sec- 
ondaijf  rank  in  the  great  European  family ; 
tad  without  reflecting,  that  when  great  en- 
terprises are  attempted  without  adequate 
means  to  carry  them  through,  valour  be- 
comes Quixotic,  and  generosity  ludicrous. 
He  had  engaged  to  jom  in  a  combined  ef- 
fort for  the  purpose  of  freeing  Hanover, 
and  the  northern  ports  of  Germany,  from 
the  French,  by  means  of  an  auny  of  Eng- 
lish, Russians,  and  Swedes.  Had  Prussia 
acceded  to  the  confederacy,  this  might 
have  been  easily  accomplished  j  especially 
as  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick,  would, 
under  her  encouragement,  have  willingly 
have  joined  in  the  war.  Nay,  even  without 
the  accession  of  Prussia,  a  diversion  in  the 
North,  ably  conducted  and  strongly  sup- 
ported, might  have  at  least  found  Berna- 
doito  suiBcient  work  in  Hanover,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  materially  contributing,  by 
his  march  to  the  Danube,  to  the  disasters 
of  the  Austrian  army  at  Ulm.  But  by  some 
of  those  delays  and  misunderstandings, 
which  are  so  apt  to  disappoint  the  objects 
of  a  coalition,  and  disconcert  enterprises 
attem()ted  by  troops  of  different  nations,  the 
forces  designed  for  the  north  of  Europe  did 
not  assemble  until  the  middle  of  November, 
and  then  only  in  strength  sufficient  to  un- 
dertake tlie  siege  of  the  Hanoverian  for- 
tress of  Ilamclen,  in  which  Bcrnadotte  had 
lell  a  strong  garrison.  The  enterprise,  too 
tardy  in  its  commencement,  was  soon  brok- 
en off  bjr  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Auetcr- 
litz  and  its  consequences,  and,  being  finally 
abandoned,  the  unfortunate  Kjng  of  Sweden 
returned  to  his  own  dominions,  where  his 
•  subjects  received  with  unwillingness  and 
terror  a  prince,  who  on  many  accounts  h;id 
incurred  the  fatal  and  persevering  resent- 
ment of  Buonaparte.  Machinations  began 
presently  to  be  agitated  for  removing  him 
from  the  kingdom,  as  one  with  whom  Na- 
poleon could  never  be  reconciled,  and 
averting  from  Sweden,  by  such  sacrifice, 
the  punishment  which  must  other^vi80  fall 
on  tno  country,  as  well  as  on  the  king. 

While  the  triHing  attempt  against  Harne- 
len,  joined  to  other  circumstnnces,  was  thus 
prc|>arim;  the  downfdl  of  the  ancient  dy- 
nasty of  Sweden,  a  descent  made  by  the 
Russians  and  English  on  the  Neapolitan 
territories,  aftbrded  a  good  apology  to  Buon- 
aparte for  depriving  the  Kin^  of  the  two 
Sicilies  of  his  dominions,  so  far  as  they  lay 
open  to  the  power  of  France.  GoverneU 
entirely  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  the 
policy  of  Naples  hsd  been  of  a  fiekle  and 
insincere  cnanicter.  Repeatedly  ssvcd 
from  the  greatest  hazard  of  dethronement, 
the  king  or  his  royal  consort  had  never 
omitted  an  opportunity  to  resume  arms 
against  France,  under  the  conviction,  per- 


haps, that  their  ruin  would  no  longer  be 
deferred  than  whilst  political  consideratione 
induced  the  Frencn  Emperor  to  permit 
their  possession  of  their  power.  The  last 
interference  in  their  behalf  had  been  at  the 
instance  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  Af\er  this 
period  we  have  seen  that  their  Italian  do- 
minions were  occupied  by  French  troops, 
who  held  Otranto,  and  other  places  in  Ca^ 
labria,  as  pledges  (so  they  protended)  for 
the  restoration  of  Malta. 

But  apon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1809,  it  waa  a|;reed,  by  a  convention  enter- 
ed into  at  Pans  Slst  of  September,  and  rat*' 
ified  by  the  King  of.  Naples  on  the  8th  <jf 
October,  that  the  French  should  withdraw 
their  forces  from  the  places  which  they  oc- 
cupied in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  and 
the  King  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 
Neither  of  the  contracting  parties  was  quite 
sincere.  The  French  troopb,  which  were 
commanded  by  St.  Cyr,  were,  as  we  hav<e 
seen,  withdrawn  from  Naples,  for  the  puf^ 
pose  of  reinforcing  Massena,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitx.  Their 
absence  would  probably  have  endured  no 
longer  than  the  necessity  which  called  then 
away.  But  the  court  of  Naples  was  equii- 
Iv  insincere  ;  for  no  sooner  had  St.  Cyr  left 
the  Neapolitan  territories  to  proceed  north- 
ward, than  the  Kinff,  animated  by  the  op- 
portunity which  his  departure  afforded,  once 
more  raised  his  forces  to  the  war  establish- 
ment,-and  received  with  open  arms  an 
army,  consisting  of  12,000  Russian  troops 
from  Corfu,  and  8000  British  from  MalU, 
who  disembarked  in  his  dominions. 

Had  this  armament  occupied  Venice  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  they  might 
have  materially  assisted  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  against  Massena. 
The  sondinz  them  in  November  to  the  ei- 
tremity  of  Uie  lulian  peninaola,  only  serv- 
ed to  seal  the  fate  of  t  erdinand  the  Fourth. 
On  receiving  the  news  of  the  armistice  at 
Austerlitx,  the  Russians  and  the  British  ro^ 
embarked,  and  not  long  after  their  depart- 
ure a  large  French  army,  commanded  by 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  approached  once  more 
to  enforce  tlie  doom  passed  against  the 
royal  family  of  Naples^  that  they  should 
cease  to  reign.  The  King  and  Queen  fled 
from  the  storm  which  they  had  proToked. 
Their  son,  the  Prince  tleyal,  in  whiMO  fa- 
vour they  had  abdicated,  only  made  use  of 
his  temporary  authority  to  sorsender  Gaeta, 
Pescara,  and  Naples  itself,  with  its  castles, 
to  the  French  seneral.  In  Calabria,  how- 
ever,  whose  wild  inhabitants  were  totally 
disinclined  to  the  French  yoke,  Coant  Ro- 
ger de  Damas  and  the  Duke  of  Calabri%  at- 
tempted to  make  a  stand.  But  their  hasty 
and  undisciplined  levies  wera  easily  defeat-. 
by  the  French  under  general  Resnier,  and, 
norainallr  at  least,  almost  the  whole  Nea- 
politan kin^om  mm  subjected  to  tho  pow- 
er of  Joeepn  Buonaparte. 

One  single  trait  of  gallantry  illuminatea 
the  scene  of  universal  pusillanimity.  Tho 
Princo  of  Hesse  Philipsthal,  who  defended 
the  strong  fortress  of  Oeeta  in  name  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  refused  to  surrender  il  in  terms 
of  the  capitulation.    "Tell  your  general," 
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■mid  ha,  iA  n^j  to  the  fVt«cli  maaon^ 
"  that  GMtA  it  oot  l/Jm.  nor  the  Piruiee  of 
Homo  GeuowJ  Mack  !»*  The  place  waa 
dafeoded  with  a  ganaotry  eomaponding  to 
thaae  oxfweaaioiia,  nor  waa  it  aorraiMlered 
vaCil  tha  i7th  oC  J0I7  1806  after  a longaiege, 
ia  which  the  brate  gOTomor  waa  woonded. 
The  heio&o  yoveg  prinoe  only  appeared  oa 


the  pvMic  aeene  to  he  wfAdrawa  ftea  It 
by  aa  aatioMly  death,  which  haa  heeo  ae- 
oribed  to  poiaon.  Hia  valour,  bowe«e( 
honoeraUe  to  himaeir  wai  ef  little  nae  to 
the  royal  family  of  Naplea,  whoae  depei^ 
tioB  waa  detemieed  oa  by  Baoaaparte.  ia 
•  one  of  hie 


r  to  plaee  apoa  the 
faaMly. 


JUloKec  ntoelieM  ^ /WM«t  MMf 


.  ZiZ. 

.^Uo9litttim  towmtneid  wWk  Spamy  hf  the 


_  Jjhriamf. 

atom^,  by  CeoMModora  MofTv/f^w  apamiA  OaUeonM,  when  ttrcaV  cActfJSb- 
carftairf  Mam  «m<  *m  blew  ^p.^iW^ioieoii't  Plan  qf  Invation  ttattdamddmemmd. 
-jre*»  Otrk  V  JSldiA'a  grtel  ^yrfm  (tfBnokmg  ih€  Une,  expiainU^WkHkir.  U 
tovU  ham  ktm  mi»amiagmutl^  tmd  bjf  Frmuel^TluFttneh  Admiral,  Viiieneame, 
fanMaJunsUanwUktke^pmiukFUH  mtder  CfrmniM^Attacktd  and  dtftaUd  Ay 
air  Maitri  Caidtr,  wUk  Iba  Lorn  t^iwo  Sh^  of  ih*  I^ne.— A^toon  flyjpotnlad  la  fbc 
f  in  tki  M»diienanMm.^B ATT LK  or  TKATALaAn/bngki  on  ike  2\at  Ocfe- 


6<r  kmi,—ParUeatan  ^ih»  Jbrrc  oi»  cecb.  5sd«,  obhA  DtUutt  qf  the  BaUlt.^IHmlk 
^JVafaeii.— JMovieur  qf  NaacUon  on  Uarninm  the  hUettigentt  tff  ikio  Signal  Dt^ 
fmL-^  ViUanawoa  coflMult  Sineidf.— if  ddrcM  ffBvonaparie  to  the  LegiaioHve  Bodg. 
flfelefmt  qf  Jtowaitar  da  Champagne  on  the  JMcnurf  AiprooaaMMte  ofFranct,^^ 
EUouitan  ft  NapeUon^t  Broihon,  Louu  and  Joteph,  to  the  Thronee  qf  iioliand  and 
NapUe^-^PHneipaUip  qfjjueea  eoi^erred  on  Elixp,  the  Odmi  SieUr  qf  Buonaparte, 
and  that  ef  GmaetaUa  on  PamUne,  the  paangeet.—Other  AUiancee  made  by  hU  Faad^ 
lm.^E^e€Uone.^Napoleon  appointe  a  new  Herediiarp  NohOU^.—The  PoUcptfthia 
Jmmmh  tonaidered.—^ionoortefrom  the  old  NohUue  onanoiMly  eougki  fbr  mtd  Nbe- 
rel%  rtmarded.  ^-Cot^edeaUion  qf  the  Rhine  eetabliehed,  and  NmoUon  appoinUd 
Prot09tor.^The  Eatperor  Franeie  tape  aeide  the  iw^^enai  Crown  qf  OcmMmy,  retaiM- 
^oaip  ike  TiUM  qf  EmptBrar  ^ Auobria.'^  VaeiUating  and  /aipoUHe  Conduct ^ 


Bttooaparta,  meanwhile,  neTer  loet  aight 
of  that  oombioatioB  of  naval  manceovrea, 
through  meaaa  of  which,  by  the  time  tlmt 
the  aobyuffatioB  of  Aoatria  aboold  permit 
the  Grana  Army  to  resume  iti  deatunatio j 
for  England,  he  hoped  to  aasemble  in  the 
Cbaanel  each  a  aoperior  fleet,  aa  might 
wall  hia  troops  in  safety  to  the  devoted 
ihoret  of  Bntain.  The  unbounded  infl«- 
ence  which  he  eierciaed  orer  the  coott  of 
Spain,  aeeraed  likely  to  facilitate  thii  difi- 
cult  eaterphte.  Yet,  aa  from  Spain  the 
Fiench  Rmparor  derived  large  toppliea  of 
treaaore,  it  would  have  been  convenient  for 
him,  that,  for  a  time  at  leaat,  the  ahouM 
retain  the  maak  of  neutrality,  while,  In 
fact,  ahe  wai  contributing  to  aever  Fnnee, 
and  prejudice  England,  more  effectually 
than  if  ado  had  been  in  a  state  of  avowed 
hostility  with  tha  latter  power. 

The  Britiah  government  detennioed  to 
bring  thta  atate  of  things  to  a  decided  point 
by  atopping  fimr  galleooa,  or  veaaela  loaded 
with  treasure,  proceeding  under  an  escort 
from  the  Sooth  Sea,  and  deatined  for  Cadii. 
The  purpose  of  the  Enallsb  waa  only  to 
detain  theae  ships,  as  a  pledge  for  the  ai». 
cerity  of  the  government  of  Spain,  ia  obaervw 
'  ^a  more  atrict  neutrality  than  hicberaa. 
t  unhappily  tiie  Britiah  Ibcce  under  Com- 


Trb  triwDpha  ef  Na|mleoB  bad  been  mat- 
er at.thia  period  of  hia  rei^,  thaa  had  over 
belbte  been  receided  in  hiatory  aa  achiev- 
ed by  a  aingie  maa.  Yet  even  these,  like 
everything  eerthly,  had  their  limit  Fate, 
while  ahe  aeemed  to  aaaign  him  complete 
dominalton  ever  the  land,  had  vested  in 
other  haada  the  empire  of  the  aeaa  i  and  it 
frequently  happened,  that  when  his  victori- 
ous eaglea  were  flying  their  higheet  pitch 
«pon  the  continent,  aome  oonapicuoua  navai 
disaeter  warned  the  nations,  that  there  was 
aaoHier  eleoMnt,  where  France  had  a  rival 
aadaauperior. 

H  is  true,  that  the  repeated  aueceaa  of 
England,  reeembling  almost  that  of  the 
biintsaBan  over  hia  gaaM,  had  so  much  di- 
minished the  Freaoh  navy,  and  rendered  so 
eautious  such  seamen  aa  Firance  had  re- 
maining, that  the  former  country,  unable  to 
get  opportunities  of  aasailing  the  French 
eels,  waa  induced  to  have  recourse  to 


atrange,  and,,  ea  it  praved,  ine&ctnal 
nseana  of  earrying  on  hoatilitiea.  Such 
waa  the  attempt  at  destroying  the  haibour 
of  Boulofpie,  by  sinking  in  the  roads  ahipa 
.  loaded  with  stones,  aad  another  aoheme  to 
Mo^r  up  the  Freaoh  ahipa,  by  meaoa  of  do- 
teoattngi  ntaohMie%  to  b*  Mflxed  to  tbeq^ 
under  water.  ^Iie  one,  we  believe,  only 
furnished  the  inhsbitaats  of  Boulogne  with 
a  anpply  of  usefbl  building  stone ;  the  other, 
from  the  raft  on  which  the  BMchinea  were 
conveyed,  waa  mttoh  ridiculed  under  the 
t  of  the  eataaaaran  eapeditioo.* 


SSi 


*Tbsw  lan^anats  of  dsftraoAlca  w»re  sfW- 
wardi  oMd^Jiiasi  tbs  iriti^  oraimn  ia  Ameri. 


•adweroiodfadibrmidebls.  But  swib  dasye- 
t  souiags  w  Moonary  to  attaob  the  maehhN  ta 
the  dMtiaod  vQMl,  snd  the  fitte  of  ths  Sttainear.  if 
dlMavorad,  b  so  eartainly  Ikul,  that,  Itke  iio- 
shipt,  petards,  aad  aimilar  hiveetfaM,  Uabia  lo  tha 
•aow  inoonvmioaea,  they  do  not  apfsor  Nkatf  tn 
gstialogBDSialeia.  ^ 
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Moore,  amoontod  only  to  foor 
IKjBftlM.  SpAniih  honovr  raadervd  the  ad* 
mini  unwiUing  to  •trike  the  nationai  flu 
to  an  equal  atreogth,  and  ao  aotion  eaaued, 
in  wbien  three  of  the  Spaniah  yeaaela  were 
tahea,  and  one  nnfortmatelj  blew  op ;  an 
accident  greatly  to  bo  re^ttod.  Mr. 
Southey  obaervea,  with  bia  uanal  aound 
aenae  and  hamaoity, "  Had  a  atronger  aquad 
von  been  Mnt,  (agaioat  the  Spaoiardai)  tbia 
deplorable  eataatropbe  mignt  have  been 
■aved— a  eataatropbe  whicn  eicited  not 
nore  indisnatioo  m  Spain,  than  it  did  grief 
ia  tboae  woo  were  ita  nnwilling  inatnimenta, 
ia  |he  Britiah  people,  and  in  the  British 
gOTemmeat." 

Tbia  action  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober  1804  i  and  aa  hoatilitaea  were  ofcoane 
immediately  comnianced  betwixt  Spain  and 
Britaia,  Buonaparte,  loaio^  the  advantagea 
he  dented  from  the  neatrality  of  the  former 
power,  had  now  only  to  nae  the  naval  and 
military  meana  which  ahe  afforded  for  the 
advancement  of  hia  own  purpoaea.  The 
Court  of  Spain  devoted  them  to  hia  aenrice, 
with  a  paaaive  complaiaance  of  which  we 
•hall  herealler  aee  the  reward. 

Napoleon  peraiaCed  to  the  laat  in  aaaertiog 
that  ne  aaw  olcMurly  the  meana  of  utterly 


deatroving  the  Engliah  auperiority  at  sea. 
This  he  propoaed  to  achieve  by  evading 
the  blockades  of  the  ae  veral  porta  of  France 
and  Spain,  whteb,  while  weather  permitted, 
were  each  hermetically  aealed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Britiah  aoaadron,  and  by  finally 
•aaemblingin  the  Channel  that  overwhelm- 
ing force,  which,  aocording  to  hia  stoto- 
ment,  was  to  radoce  Elngland  to  a  depend- 
•acy  on  France,  as  completo  aa  that  of  the 
ble  of  Oleron.  But  men  of  the  greateat 
laienta  moat  noeeaaarily  he  liable  to  error, 
wbea  they  anply-the  priaoiples  of  a  seieaee 
with  which  they  are  well  aequaiotad  upon 
oao  element,  to  the  operationa  #hich  are 
to  bo  carried  on  by  meana  of  another.  It 
ia  avident  thai  he  erred,  when  calculating 
hia  maritime  eombinationa,  in  not  aoffi- 
aiently  oonaidering  two  moat  material  dlf- 
ferencea  betwixt  them,  and  thoee  which 
had  exalted  hia  glory  upon  land. 

In  the  first  place,  aa  a  landaman,  Nwoleoa 
did  not  make  aofficient  allowance  for  the 
action  of  contrary  winda  and  wavea;  aa  in- 
deed it  waa  perhapa  his  fault,  even  in  land 
operations,  where  their  influence  ia  leaa 
•aseatlal,  to  admit  too  littie  coaaequence  to 
the  oppoaition  of  the  elements,  tie  com- 
plained, when  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  could 
never  get  a  aeaman  auflkiently  emancipated 
from  tba  technicality  of  hia  profeaaion,  to 
exeeate  or  enter  into  any  of  hia  aohemoa. 
"  If  I  propoaed,''  he  said.  "  any  new  idea, 
I  had  Gantheaume  aad  all  the  marine  de- 
partmeat  to  eontoad  with— Sir,  that  is  im- 
poaiible— Sir,  the  wiada— the  calma— the 
aofveato,  will  aot  permit  it )  and  thoa  I  waa 
atopped  short."  We  believe  litde  dread 
could  have  been  entertained  of  the  raaolt 
of  naval  eombinationa,  in  which  the  tnfla- 
cace  of  the  winda  aad  wavea  were  aot  pre- 
vioaaly  and  accurately  calculated}  aad 
that  British  aeamca  would  have  deaired 
•ffthing  more  aipdoBU^iUMMi  tluit.th«ir«M- 


mica  ahould  have  acted  upon  a  ayatem  in 
which  theae  casualties  were  neglected, 
even  if  that  system  had  been  derived  ijrom 
the  genius  of  Napoleon.  ^ 

But,  secondly,  there  waa  this  great  di& 
ference  betwixt  the  land  and  the  sea  ser- 
viee,  to  which  (the  vehemence  of  his  wish* 
ea,  donbtleaa,  overpowering  hia  ju<^nient) 
Buonaparte  did  not  give  aufficient  weight. 
Upon  land,  the  excellence  of  the  French 
troops,  their  diacipline,.and  the  enthusi- 
aam  arising  from  uninterrupted  soccesf^ 
might  be  safely  reckoned  upon  aa  likely  to 
bear  down  any  obatacle  which  they  mi^lu 
unexpectedly  meet  with,  in  the  execntioa 
of  the  movements  which  they  were  com« 
manded  to  undertake.  The  situation  of  the 
French  seamen  waa  diametrically  the  coii> 
trary.  Their  only  chance  of  safety  conaiat- 
ed  in  their  being  able  to  elude  a  rencontre 
with  a  British  squadron,  even  of  very  infc* 
rior  force.  So  much  waa  tbia  the  caae  at 
the  period  of  which  we  treat,  that  Linoia, 
their  admiral  in  the  Eaat  Indian  seas,  com- 
mandinjK  an  ei^hty-four-gun  ship,  and  at  the 
head  ofa  conaiderable  aquadron  of  ships  of 
war,  waa  baffled  and  beaten  off  in  the  Straite 
of  Malacca  by  a  aquadron  of  merchant  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  British  East  India 
Company,  although  built  of  course  for  tral^ 
fie,  and  not  for  war,  and,  aa  usual  in  war 
time,  very  imperfectly  manned. 

Yet.  notwithstandmg  the  great  and  es- 
sential difference  which  we  nave  pointed 
out  betwcdh  the  French  navy  and  their 
land  furoea,  and  that  the  former  was  even 
more  inferior  to  that  of  England  than  the 
continentol  troope  in  general  were  to  the 
French  soldiers,  it  ia  evident  that  Buona* 
parte,  when  talking  of  ships  of  the  line, 
waa  alwaya  thinking  of  battaliona.  Thoa 
he  insaginea  that  the  defeat  of  the  Nile 
might  have  been  prevented,  had  the  head^ 
moat  veaaela  of  the  French  line,  inatead 
of  remaining  at  anchor,  alipped  their  c*- 
blca,  and  borne  down  to  the  awiat&nco  of 
tboae  which  were  firat  attacked  by  tha 
Britiah.  But  in  urging  this,  the  leading 
principle  of  the  manmuvre  of  breaking  the 
line,  had  totally  eacaped  the  French  £mpe<* 
ror.  It  waa  the  boaat  of  the  patriotic  aage,* 
who  illuatrated  and  recommended  tbia 
moat  important  ayatem  of  naval  taetica,  thai 
it  could  serve  the  purpose  of  a  Britiah  float 


*  The  late  John  Clssk  of  Eldin  ;  a  naow  nev- 
er to  bo  mentionod  by  Britoos  witbout  rospoet  and 
vonomtion,  tioeo,  until  histyttosaatio  ESMay  umb 
Naval  TteOes  appealed,  the  bioakiog  of  lbs  nae 
(whatever  pfofcaitonal  Joaloosy  anay  aUem  to  tha 
eootrarjr)  waa  aeiror  praetiaod  oa  decidefiaiid  d^ 
flood  prtnciple.  His  ■oavity,  nay,  timpliciCy  of 
manner,  «|uallod  tho  originality  of  hii  gonlnsb 
Tbis  trillinc  tribato  it  doe  from  oao>  wlw,  hoDODr- 
9i  With  hisngard  ftom  boyhood,  has  stood  by  Ms 
sidS|  wbils  hs  was  dotailing  and  iUostrntiog  the 
system  wbkh  tai^ht  British  ssamsn  to  undsr- 
stand  and  oso  tbeir  own  foroo  at  ao  age  so  sarly^ 
that  ho  ean  ronwaiber  having  beoo  gulhy  of  ab- 
■traeiiog  ftrom  tbs  table  some  of  the  little  eork 
■MMMTly  whfcb  Mr.  Clerk  esooHdifled  ' ' 
B<auties  I  sBshsehsd  bus  ^  his  i 
laiwry,  wbso  he  nlsMda  supposi 
sblpf  and  roasplsined  thai  tha  damnostratiwi  was 
crippled  byitss 
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only.  The  gewnl  principle  is  briefly  Uiit :  j 
By  breaking  through  the  iine,  «  cerUio 
number  of  soipa  are  leparmted  from  the  rest,  i 
which  the  remainder  rauit  either  abandon 
to  their  fate  by  aailing  away,  or  endeavour 
to  nave  by  bearing  down,  or  doubling  as  it 
were,  u|>on  the  aaaailanta,  and  engaging  in 
n  clone  and  general  engagement.  Now, 
thia  laat  altematiTe  it  wnat  Buonaparte 
teeommends, — what  he  would  certainly 
luive  practised  on  Iand,"and  what  he  did 
practise,  in  order  to  extricate  his  right 
wing,  at  Marengo.  But  tfae  relative  lupe- 
riority  of  the  Cngliah  navy  ia  to  great,  that, 
while  it  ia  maintained,  a  close  engagement 
with  an  enemy  in  the  least  approacbinff  to 
•quality,  is  equivalent  to  a  victory  ;  and  to 
recommend  a  plan  of  tactica  which  should 
render  such  a  battle  inevitable,  would  be. 
In  other  words,  advising  a  French  admiral 
to  lose  his  whole  fieet,  instead  of  sacrificing 
those  ahips  which  the  English  manceuvre 
had  cat  off,  and  crowding  sail  to  save  such 
ta  were  yet  unengaged. 

Under  this  consciousneaa  of  inferiority, 
the  escape  of  a  Spanish  or  French  squad- 
ron,  wJien  a  gale  of  wind  forced,  from  the 
port  in  which  they  lay,  the  British  block- 
ading Tessels,  was  a  matter,  the  ultimate 
success  of  which  depended  not  alone  on 
the  winds  and  waves,  but  atill  more  upon 
the  chanc^  of  their  escaping  any  part  of  the 
hostile  nary,  with  whom  battle,  except 
with  the  most  ex6rbitant  superiority  on  their 
nide^  was  certain  and  uoaroidnble  defeat. 
Thetr  eflbrU  to  eomply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Emperor  of  France,  were  there- 
fore so  partially  conducted,  so  insulated, 
and  so  ineffectnsl,  that  they  rather  resem- 
bled the  children's  game  of  Hide  and  Seek, 
than  anything  like  a  ayatem  of  regular  com- 
bination. A  more  hasty  and  less  cautious 
compliance  with  Napoleon's  earnest  wishes 
to  assemble  a  predominant  naval  force, 
would  have  only  occasioned  the  total  de- 
•traetion  of  the  combined  fleete  at  an  ear- 
lier period  than  when  itactoally  took  place. 
•  Upon  this  desultory  principle,  and  seising 
the  opportunity  of  the  blockading  squadron 
being  driven  by  weather  from  the  vieinity 
of  their  harbour,  a  squadron  of  ten  French 
vessels  escaped  from  Rochefort  on  the  1  tth 
of  January  18OO;  and  another,  under  Vil- 
leneuve,  got  out  of  Toalon  on  the  18th  by 
a  similarly  favourable  opportunity.  The 
former,  after  renderiQg  some  trifling  servi- 
ces in  the  West  Indies,  was  fortunate 
•nottgh  to  re^in  tlie  port  from  which  they 
had  sailed,  with  the  pride  of  a  party  who 
Jhive  sallied  from  a  besieged  town,  and  re- 
tomed  into  it  without  loss.  Viileneuve  al- 
so  regained  Toulon  without  disaster,  and, 
encouraged  by  his  success,  made  a  second 
sortie  upon  the  18th  of  March,  having  on 
board  a  large  body  of  troops,  designed,  it 
was  supposed,  for  a  descent  upon  Ireland 
or  ScoUand.  He  made,  however,  towards 
Cadis,  and  formed  a  i unction  there  with 
the  Spanish  fleet  under  Gravina.  They 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  the  joint 

Suadrons  were  able  to  possess  themselves 
a  rock  called  Diamond,  which  is  scarce 
to  be  discovered  on  the  mop ;  and  with 


this  trophy,  which  serred  at  least  to 
show  they  nad  been  actually  out  of  bar* 
hour,  they  returned  with  all  speed  to 
EilVope.  As  for  executing  manoeuvret> 
and  forming  combinations,  as  Napoleon's 
plans  would  lead  iia  to  infer,  was  the  pni^ 
pose  of  their*  hurried  expedition,  they  at* 
tempted  none,  save  of  that  kind  which  the 
hare  executes  when  the  hound  is  at  bit 
heela.  Nelson,  they  were  aware,  was  ifl 
full  pursuit  of  them,  and  to  have  attempt- 
ed anything  which  involved  a  delav,  <ff 
gave  a  chance  of  his  eomingnp  with  them, 
was  to  court  deatniction.  They  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  him,  though  very  nar- 
rowly, yet  did  nbt  reach  their  hafbonn  in 
safety. 

On  the  2Sd  Joly,  the  combined  fleets  fell 
in  with  Sir  Robert  Caliier,  commanding  a 
British  squadron.  The  enemy  amounted 
to  twenty  ssil  of  the  line,  three  fif^-gvn 
ships,  and  four  fri^tes,  and  the  British  to 
fideen  sail  of  the  line,  atod  two  frigates  on* 
ly.  Under  this  disparity  of  force,  never* 
tbeless,  the  English  admiral  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  took  two  ships  of  the  line ;  yet 
such  was  tlie  opinion  in  both  countries  of 
the  comparative  superiority  of  the  British 
navy,  that  the  French  considered  their  es- 
cape as  a  kind  of  triumph.  Buonaperte 
alone  grumbled  against  Viileneuve,  for  not 
having  made  use  of  his  advontsges,  for  no 
it  pleased  him  to  term  an  engageanent  in 
which  two  ships  of  the  line  were  tost; 
wfiilslthe  English  murmured  at  tbc1nade<' 
quate  auccess  of  Sir  Robert  Calder,  againet 
an  enemy  of  such  superior  strength,  aa  if 
he  had  performed  something  less  than  hia 
duty.  A  court-martial  ratided,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  popular  opinion  j  thongh  tt 
may  be  doubted  wnether  impartial  posteri- 
ty will  concur  in  the  justice  of  the  censam 
which  wss  passed  upon  the  gallant  admi* 
ral.  At  any  other  period  of  our  naval  hie- 
tory,  the  action  of  the  23d  of  July  weald 
have  been  rated  as  a  distinguished  victory. 

The  combined  fleeto  eecaped  into  Vigo, 
wFiere  they  refitted  ;  and,  venturing  to  sail 
from  tliat  port,  they  proceeded  to  Ferrol, 
united  themselves  with  the  squadron  which 
wss  lying  there,  and  continued  their  course 
for  Cadis,  which  they  entered  in  safety. 
This  did  not  consist  with  the  plans  of  Boo- 
naparte,  who  would  have  had  the  whole  na- 
val force  united  at  Breat,  to  be  in  readinese 
to  cover  the  deacent  upon  England.  "  Gen- 
eral terror  was  spread,"  he  said,  **  through- 
out that  divided  nation,  and  never  was  Eng- 
land so  near  to  destruction."  Of  the  gen- 
eral terror,  few  of  the  British,  we  believe, 
remember  anything,  and  of  tlte  imminent 
danger*  we  were  not  sensible.  Had  the 
combined  fleeta  entered  the  Jiritirii  Cban<- 
nel,  instead  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
would  have  foond  the  same  admiral,  tiM 
same  seamen,  nay,  in  many  instances,  the 
same  ships,  to  which  Villeneuve's  retreat 
into  Cadix  gave  the  trouble  of  going  to  seek 
him  there. 

When  the  certainty  was  known  that  the 
enemy's  fleeta  were  aetuaHy  in  Cadiz,  Nel- 
son wss  pot  St  the  head  of  the  British  ttft- 
val  fofce  in  the  MedilMTUMUiy  which  mm 
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reioforced  with  aa  a1erta«M  and  MerecT 
that  did  the  highett  boooor  to  the  Admiral- 
ty. VilleneuTe,  in  the  meantime,  bad,  it  ia 
believed,  hia  maater'a  eipreaa  ordera  to  put 
to  aea ;  aod  if  he  had  been  cenaured  for 
want  of  seal  in  the  action  off  Cape  Finia- 
terre  with  Calder,  be  waa  likely,  aa  a  brave 
man,  to  determine  on  running  aome  rifk  to 
prove  the  injustice  of  hia  Emperor'a  re- 
proacbea.  Cadia  also,  beins  BtrictW  block- 
aded by  the  English,  the  fieeu  of  France 
and  Spain  b(gan  to  be  in  want  of  neeeaaa- 
riea.  Bat  what  principally  determined  the 
Ftench  admiral  on  putting  to  aea,  waa  hia 
ignorance  of  the  reinforcementa  received 
by  the  English,  which ^  thou^  they  left 
Nekon'a  fleet  still  inferior  to 


hia  own,  yet 
brought  them  nearer  to  an  equality  than, 
had  he  been  aware  of  it,  would  have  render- 
ed their  meeting  at  all  deairable  to  Ville- 
neove.  It  waa  another  and  eapecial  point 
of  encooragement,  that  circumatancea  led 
him  to  diabelieve  the  report  that  Nelaon 
commanded  the  Britiah  fleet.  Under  the 
influence  of  theae  united  motlvea»  aod  con- 
fiding in  c  plan  of  tactica  which  he  had  form- 
ed for  reaiating  the  favourite'  mode  of  at- 
tack practised  bv  the  English,  the  French 
admiral  sailed  from  Cadii  on  the  19th  Oc- 
tober 1806,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himaelf  and 
for  hia  country. 

The  hostile  fleeta  were  net  long  of  meet- 
ing, and  the  wind  never  impelloQ  alongtbe 
ocean  two  more  gallant  armamenta.  The 
advantm  of  numbers  waa  greatly  on  the 
aide  or  Villeneuve.  He  bad  thirty-three 
■ail  of  the  line,  and  aeven  lar^  fnntes ; 
Nelaon  only  twenty-seven  hne-of-battle 
■hipe,  and  three  frigatea.  The  inferiority  of 
the  English  in  number  of  men  and  guns  waa 
vet  more  considerable.  The  combined  fleet 
had  four  thouaand  troope  on  board,  many  of 
whom,  excellent  rifle-men,  were  placed  in 
the  topa.  But  all  odda  were  compeoaated 
by  the  quality  of  the  Britiah  aailora,  and  the 
talenta  of  Nelaon. 

Villeneuve  ahowcd  nft  inclination  to  shun 
the  eventful  action.  His  dispoeition  waa 
aingular  and  ingenious.  Hia  fleet  formed  a 
double  line,  each  alternate  ship  being  about 
a  cable's  lenoth  to  the  winaward  of  her 
second  a-hcad  and  a-stem,  an  J  thua  the  ar- 
rangement represented  the  chequera  of  a 
draught-board,  and  seemed  to  guard  againat 
the  operation  of  cuttins  the  line,  aa  uaually 
practised  bv  the  Britiali.  But  Nelson  had 
determined  to  practise  the  manosuvre  in  a 
manner  as  original  as  the  mode  of  defence 
adopted  by  Villeneuve.  His  order  for  sail- 
ing was  in  two  lines,  and  this  was  also  the 
Older  for  battle.  An  advanced  squadron  of 
eight  of  the  fastest  sailing  two-deckers,  waa 
to  cut  off  three  or  four  of  the  enemies  line, 
a-head  of  their  centre  ;  the  second  in  com- 
mand. Admiral  Collingwood,  waa  to  break 
in  upon  the  enemy  about  the  twelfth  ahip 
from  the  rear,  and  Nelson  himaelf  deter- 
mined to  bear  down  on  the  centre.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  manmuvrea  mast  of  courae  be 
a  close  and  general  action  ;  for  the  reat. 
Nelson  knew  be  could  trust  to  the  detet^ 
miaation  of  hia  oOcevs  and  seamen.  To  hia 
tdmirak  and  ofliceta  he  esplaiaed  in  gea 


era],  that  hia  obiect  waa  a  doae  and  deci- 
sive engagement:  and  that  if,  in  the  confii- 
aion  and  amoke  of  the  battle,  signals  shoald 
not  be  visible,  the  captain  would  never  do 
wrong  who  laid  hia  'ship  alongside  of  the 
enemy. 

With  such  dispositions  on  either  side, 
the  two  gallant  fleeta  met  on  the  memorable 
Slst  of  October.  Admiral  Collingwood,  who 
led  the  van,  went  down  on  the  enemv  with 
all  his  sails  aet,  and,  disdainine  to  furl  them 
in  the  usual  manner,  cut  the  sheeta,  and  let 
his  canvaaa  fly  loose  in  the  wind,  aa  if  be 
needed  it  no  longer  after  it  bad  borne  him 
amidat  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  Neleon 
run  hia  veaael,  the  Victorv,  on  board  the 
French  Redoubtable  ;4be  Temeraire,  a  sec- 
ond British  ship,  fell  on  board  the  same 
vessel  on  the  other  aide ;  another  enemy'a 
ahip  fell  on  board  of  the  Temeraire,  and  the ' 
acUon  waa  fiercely  maintained  betwixt 
these  four  vessels,  which  lay  aa  cloae  aa  if 
they  had  been  moored  together  in  some 
friendly  harbour.  While  the  Victory  that 
engaged  the  Redoubtable  on  the  starboard, 
ahe  maintained  from  her  larboard  gone  an 
incessant  fire  on  the  Bucentaur  and  the  co- 
lossal Santa  Trinidad,  a  vessel  of  four  decker 
The  example  of  the  Admiral  waa  univer- 
aallv  followed  by  the  British  captaina ;  they 
broke  into  the  enemy's  line  on  every  aide, 
enuaged  two  or  three  ships  at  the  same  time, 
and  maintained  the  battle  at  the  very  mux- 
xlea  of  the  cannon.  The  superiority  which 
we  have  claimed  for  our  countrirmen  waa 
«oon  made  manifest.  Nineteen  sbipa  of  the 
line  were  captured,  two  were  first  rate  vea- 
aels,  none  were  under  seventy-four  guna. 
Four  ahipe  of  the  line  were  taken,  in  a  sub- 
sequent action,  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan. 
Seven  out  of  the  vessels  which  escaped  in- 
to Cadia  were  rendered  unaerviceable.  The 
whole  combined  fleet  waa  almoat  totally  de- 
atroyed. 

It  ia  twenty  years  and  upwarda  since  that 
glorious  day.  But  the  feelings  of  deepsor* 
row,  mingled  with  those  of  exulution,  with 
which  we  first  heard  the  tidings  of  the  bet- 
tie  of  Trafalgar,  still  agitate  our  bosoms,  as 
we  record,  that  Nelson,  the  darling  of  Brit- 
ain, bought  with  his  life  this  last  and  decid- 
ed triumph  over  his  country's  enemies.  A 
Briton  himself  in  every  word  aod  thought, 
the  diacharge  of  a  sailor'a  dut^,  according  to 
his  idea,  was  a  debt  involving  every  rant 
which  the  most  exalted  bravery  could  per- 
form, and  every  risk  which  the  extremi^  of 
danger  could  present.  The  word  to  which 
he  attached  such  an  nnlimited  meaning, 
waa  often  in  his  mouth  i  the  idea  never,  vre 
believe,  absent  from  bis  mind.  Hia  last 
aignal  intimated  that  England  exp^ted 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.  His  first  woide 
on  entering  the  action  were,  **  I  thank  the 
great  Disposer  of  events  for  this  great  op- 
portunity of  doing  my  duty  ;^*  and  with  hie 
laat  departing  breath,  he  waa  distinctly 
heard  to  repeat  the  same  pious  and  patriot- 
ic sentiment,  "  I  thank  God  I  have  done  mv 
duty.''*    That  dutt  waa  indeed  perftxmed, 

•08a,  fiir  tksss  and  o«lMf  Mttieulatvof  che  ba*. 
tis  of  Trafalgar,  SootlMy's  I&  of  Kelsee,  e  wsi% 
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•wm  U  te  vtaOTlcitMt  of  km  9mn  eom- 
mMmIv*  iamprHtttM  of  tiM  phtMO. 
The  food  wervmt  of  hit  coantry  tlopl  not 
MfoiS  hl«  iMk  WM  folitlod;  for,  by  the 
vicloiy  ia  which  be  foU.  the  oeTel  foiee  of 
the  OMOiy  wu  altogether  deitrojed,  aad 
the  tfn^emtoT  invMion  •ileaced  for  ever. 

It  is  ft  reaaifcabie  eoiacideiioe,  that 
Maek"!  earreader  bavtag  takea  place  oa  tbe 
tBlh  October,  Napoleoa  wee  probablj  en- 
teriog  Ulm  ia  Inamph  opoa  the  Torj  day, 
whea  the  aaited  lenaiao  of  his  MMfitioie 
Ibfce,  aad  the  meane  oa  whieb,  aceordiaa 
to  bia  own  eahaeqaeat  aeeeaat,  he  relied 
for  the  eabjogatioa  of  Eaglaad,  were  ijiag. 
atrikiftg,  aad  alakiag.  before  the  baaaew  of 
Melaon.  What  his  feeliagi  May  hare  been 
•a  learaiag  tbe  aewe,  we  have  ao  certain 
■wane  of  aKcrtaiaiag.  Tbe  MeaBoira  of 
Poach^  My,  apoa  the  alleged  aatbority  of 
Berthier,  that  hie  emotioB  waa  extreme, 
aad  that  hie  flrtt  eselanuitioa  waa,  "  f  can- 
M(  be  everywbeie!"  impfyiag,  certainly, 
that  bla  own  preaeace  woald  have  chaaaed 
tbeaeeae.  The  iame  idea  occars  in  nis 
coBTerMtiooa  with  Lae  Cane.  It  may  be 
greatly  doubled,  however,  whether  Napole- 
oa woald  have  desired  to  have  beea  on 
board  the  beat  ehip  ia  the  French  navy  on 
that  memorable  occaaioa  j  and  it  ceems 
pretty  certain,  that  hie  beiag  ao  eeald  have 
had  ao  iadnenee  whatever  on  tbe  fkte  of  the 
day.  Tbe  nnfortaaate  Villeaeave  dared 
■01  traat  to  his  master's  foigiveness.  "  He 
oagfct,''  so  Boonaparle  states  it,  "to  have 
been  victorious,  aad  he  wss  defeated.''  For 
this,  although  the  mishap  which  usnally 
must  attend  one  out  of  the  two  comman- 
ders who  engsge  in  aetion,  Villeoeuve 
felt  there  was  no  apologv  to  be  accented 
or  even  offered,  aad  the  orave  but  unfortu- 
■ato  seaman  committed  suicide.  Buons- 
parte,.oa  all  occasions,  spoke  with  disre- 
apect  of  his  memoir  :  nor  was  it  a  siga  of 
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hidgmeat  ia  nauUcal  matters,  that  he 
ierrad  to  this  able,  bat  unfbrtoaato  ad- 
miral, tbe  gascoiiadtag  braggart,  Latouche 
Tie  villa.* 


aliaady  raiMatadly  ^oolod.  It  It  the  hhtoTy  of  a 
hsio,  ia  tba  DArrmtiw  of  wbleh  are  erfnosd  at  onee 
tbaJodgaMaC  and  idelfeyof  lb*  hiatorian,  with  tha 
iaiaf  iaati«M  of  tba  poat.  It  wall  dawnraa  to  be, 
what  aheidy  it  ia,  the  tsat  hwAof  tba  Britiah 
aavr. 

•  fhisadeilnl  fwnaMBilsil  at  Toaloa  ia  I8M, 
sad  haviof  ttolaa  out  of  barboar  with  a  atmof 
•qaodroB,  whan  tba  main  bodv  of  tha  Enclith  float 
wsfl  out  of  sight,  bod  the  MtiiAetion  to  aeo  thrao 
feaaab.  nadar  Hasf -vAdoiiral  Oamfball,  ratraat  ba- 
fota  bia  aaparfeor  Ibrea.  Thii  uaoaoal  alreon»- 
staaea  aa  alatad  MoMiaar  Latoacha  TraviUa,  tbot 
ba  coovartad  tba  affair  into  a  geaaral  paraait  of  iha 
whole  Britiib  flaet,  and  ofNaLuu  binaalf,  who,  ho 
pretandad,  fled  bornre  him.  Notion  waa  to  moeb 
naitlad  at  hia  affVootary,  that  ba  wrota  to  hia  bro- 
thor,  ««  Yoo  will  bava  acaa  Uilooaha^  faitlar,  how 
ba  ahsssd  ovi  ai^  bow  I  Ma^  I  haap  H,  aad  if 
I  take  bMB,  by  Ood-ha  ahaN  aaC  ft."  I^M«oek> 
sarapad  tbii  pnoiabniont  by  dyiiif  of  tba  fiuif  oa 
incvrrad  by  walkkc  ao  oAm  up  to  tba  •ifnal-poat 
at  Sraar,  to  watch  for  tba  mofoantary  ahwnaa  of 
Iba  hlaakadiaf  aoaadcoat  which  ha  paaiaadad  daiad 

sMlaeabia     HiiaBwaBaar 
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The  mrfbrtaaato  evant  of  the  battle  of 
Trafelgar  wss  aet  permitted  to  darCea  tbe 
bnlliaat  pictore,  which  the  eiuaordiaanr 
eampaiga  of  Ulm  and  AustorliU  enabled  the 
victor  to  preseat  to  the  emplra  which  he 
goveraed,  aad  which  detoiled  his  sucoessea 
la  the  fkU>blowa  pride  of  conquest.  "  Hia 
armiea,"  besaid,  addressing  the  Legislative 
Body,  tbe  sesaiaa  of  which  he  opened  with 
great  pomp  on  td  March  1806,  "had  nev. 
er  ceased  to  conqaer,  aatil  ha  commanded 
them  to  ceeae  to  combaL  His  enemiea 
were  hamUed  and  confounded'the  royal 
boaee  of  Naplea  had  oeaaed  to  reign /br  «v- 
<r«— {the  term  was  too  comprehensive) — ^the 
eatire  penlnaiila  of  Italy  now  made  a  part  of 
the  Great  Empire— bis  generositv  had  per^ 
mitted  the  return  of  the  defeated  Rusaiaaa 
to  their  ewa  country,  and  had  re-eatabJish- 
ed  tbe  throne  of  Austria,  after  punishing  her 
by  theprivatioa  of  a  part  of  her  doroiniona." 
TralUgar  waa  then  touched  upon.  **  A 
tempest,"  he  said,  "had  deprived  him  of 
seme  few  veesels,  after  a  combat  impm- 
deatly  entered  into  ;"— aad  thus  he  glossed 
ever  a  ealamitoas  and  decisive  defeat,  in 
which  so  many  of  hia  hopes  were  ship- 
arrecked. 

When  a  aoverein  baa  not  salllctieat  graat> 
noM  of  miad  to  acknowledge  his  losses,  we 
may,  without  doing  him  wrong,  suspect  him 
of  exaggerating  hia  successes.  Those  of 
France,  in  her  eitemal  relations,  were  in- 
deed  scarcely  capable  of  being  over-esti- 


But  when  Monsieur  de  Champag- 
ny,  on  tbe  5th  March  following,  made  a 
relation  of  tbe  internal  improvements  of 
Fiance  under  the  government  of  Buona- 
parte, he  seems  to  have  assumed  the  merit 
of  those  which  only  existed  upoa  paper,  snd 
of  others  which  were  bsraly  commenced^ 
as  well  aa  bf  some  that  were  completed.  All 
was  of  course  sscribed  to  the  laspiriu  gen* 
ins  of  the  Gmperor,  to  whose  agency  France 
was  indebted  for  all  her  prosperi^.  The 
credit  of  the  good  city  of  Pans  waa  reator- 
ed,  and  her  revenue  doubled— asricultore 
was  encouraged,  by  the  draiaing  ofimmense 
morasses  mendicity  was  abolished.  Ben* 
eAcial  results,  apparently  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  were  produced  by  his  regula- 
tiooa— tbe  expeaaee  of  legal  proceeuiaga 
>re  abr;dged,  aad  the  appointments  of  the 
_  Iges  were  raised.  Immense  and  most 
eipensive  improvements,  which,  in  other 
eountriea,  or  rather  under  other  sovereigns, 
are  aecesMrily  reserved  for  times  of  peace, 
arare  carried  on  by  Napdieon  during  tha 
moat  bbrdensorae  wara  against  entire  Eu- 
rope. Forty  millions  had  beea  expeaded 
OB  public  worka,  of  which  eight  great  canals 
were  quoted  with  peculiar  emphasis,  aa 
opeaiag  all.the  departmeata  of  the  empire  to 
the  inlittence  of  intemah  navigation.  To 
coaelude,  the  fimperar  had  establiabed 
three  huadiadand  seveaty  saboela— had  ra« 
atorad  tbe  ritea  of  raligiea— laioforoed  piib« 
lie  credit  hf  aappertaag  the  BaBk--reooiieiU 
ed  jarring  faetioos-HirmiBisbed  the  p«ibU# 
imposts— and  aaaeiiorated  tha  oonditioa  of 
every  oxisttngFrBnehawn.  To  iodga  Aom 
praasiaos  efBffoMiearda 
fianparor  waa  already  tba 
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Ml»i«et  of  deferred  adoratioa  :  it  only  re* 
mained  to  found  templet  and  raise  altus. 

Madi  of  this  statement  was  unoaestioaa- 
bly  the  ezaggeratioa  of  flatter j,  woich  rep- 
resented etery thing  as  commenced  as  soon 
as  it  bad  been  resolved  upon  bj  the  soto- 
reign,  eTerytbing  finished  ss  soon  |s  it  was 
begun.  Other  measures  there  were,  whrch, 
like  the  support  afforded  to  the  Bank,  mere- 
ly repaired  injur'  *.%  which  Nspoleon  himself 
Md  inflicted.  The  credit  or  this  commer- 
cial establiahmeot  had  been  shaken,  be- 
cwise,  in  setting  off  for  the  campaign,  Na^ 
poleon  had  stripped  it  of  the  reeerre  of  spe- 
cie laid  up  to  answer  demands ;  and  it  was 
lestored,  oecause  his  return  with  Tictory 
bad  enabled  him  to  rsplace  what  he  had 
borrowed.  Considering  that  there  was  no 
•mall  hasard  of  his  being  unable  to  remedy 
the  evil  which  he  bad  certainly  occasion- 
ed, his  conduct  on  the  occasion  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  a  national  benefit. 

Some  part  of  this  exsmeration  might 
even  deceive  Napoleon.  It  is  one  of  tne 
great  disadvaatam  of  deapotism,  that  the 
•overBtgn  himself  is  liable  to  be  imposed 
«pmi  by  false  reprosentations  of  this  natnra  } 
M  it  is  Slid  the  Empress  Catherine  was  flat- 
tered by  the  appearance  of  distant  villagea 
and  towaa  in  the  deaert  places  of  her  em- 
pire, whieh  were,  in  fact,  no  mora  than 
painted  representations  of  such  objects,  up- 
on the  plan  of  those  that  are  exhibited  on 
the  siage.  or  are  erected  as  points  of  view 
111  some  fantastic  pleaaqre  garaena.  It  wan 
•  pert  of  Boonaparte'a  character  to  seise 
with  ready  precision  upon  general  ideas  of 
improvement.  Wherever  he  came,  be  form- 
ed plana  of  important  peblic  works,  many  of 
which  never  existed  bat  in  the  buUetin. 
Having  issued  hia  general  ordera,  he  was 
apt  to  hold  them  as  executed.  It  was  im- 
■ossible  to  do  all  himself,  or  even  to  over- 
look with  accuracy  those  to  whom  the  de- 
taila  were  committed.  There  were,  there- 
fore, many  magnificent  schemes  commen- 
eed,  under  feelings  of  the  moment,  which 
were,  W^  unfinished  for  want  of  fVmds,  or 
perhaps  because  they  only  regarded  some 
points  of  local  interest,  and  there  were  ma- 
ny adopted  that  were  forgotten  amid  the 
bnny  of  affaire,  or  postponed  till  the  mo- 
ment of  peace,  whicn  was  never  to  appear 
during  his  reign. 

Bet  with  the  same  fVankness  with  which 
bistory  is  bound  to  censure  the  immeasure- 
Me  ambition  of  this  extraordinary  man,  she 
k  bound  alao  to  record  that  his  views  ton 
wards  the  improvement  of  his  empire  were 
broad,  clear-sighted,  and  public-spirited} 
and  we  think  it  probable,  that,  had  nia  pas- 
eion  for  war  been  a  less  predominant  point 
of  hia  character,  his  care,  applied  to  tlM  ob- 
lects  of  peace,  would  have  done  as  much 
ror  France r«s  Augustus  did  for  Rome.  Still 
it  must  be  added,  that,  having  bereft  his 
eountry  of  her  freedom,  and  proposing  Co 
transmit  the  empire,  like  bis  own  patnmo- 
mjJ^  hia  beira,  the  evil  which  he  had  done 
te  France  was  as  nemnnent  ss  his  system 
ef  coverament,  while  the  benefits  which  he 
bsd  conferred  on  her,  to  whatever  extent 
tbey  might  beve  beea  realiaed,  must  have 


been  dependent  upon  his  own  lift,  and  d|« 
character  of  his  snccessoi 

But  ss  such  reflections  bad  not  prevent- 
ed Napoleon  from  raisinc^  the  fabric  of  s«- 
preme  power,  to  the  summit  of  which  he  bad 
ascended,  so  tbey  did  not  now  prevent  him 
from  surrounding  and  strengthening  it  with 
such  additional  bulwarks  ss  be  could  find 
materiala  for  erecting,  at  the  expense  of 
the  foes  whom  he  subdued.  Sensible  of 
the  difiicultv,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  of 
retaining  all  power  in  his  own  bands,  be 
now  bent  himself  so  to  modify  and  oi^pa-  . 
ise  the  governments  of  the  countries  ad- 
jacent, that  tbey  should  always  be  depend- 
ent upon  France }  and  to  insure  this  pointy 
he  determined  to  vest  immediate  relatioat 
of  his  own  with  the  supreme  authority  te 
those  statea,  which,  unoar  the  name  of  al* 
lies,  were  to  pay  to  France  the  aame  hem* 
age  in  peace,  and  render  her  the  aame  ser» 
vices  in  war,  which  ancient  Room  exnetad 
from  the  countriea  which  ahe  bad  subdued. 
Germanv,  Holland,  and  Italy,  were  eaob 
destinea  to  Airoish  an  appeiMe  to  the 
princes  born  of  the  Iniperial  nlood  of  Napo> 
leon,  or  connected  with  it  by  matrimonial 
alliances.  In  retarn  for  these  benefits,  Buo- 
naparte  was  disposed  !»  sutrjoct  his  brotk* 
era  to  the  ordinary  monarebical  restric* 
tions,  which  preclude  princes  neariy  con- 
nected with  the  throne  from  forming  mar* 
riages  according  to  their  own  private  inelin- 
ation8,and  place  them  in  ihis  respect  en* 
tiraly  at  the  devotion  of  the  monareb,  and 
destined  to  form  such  politieal  alliances  •• 
may  bestsnit  bis  vievrv.  They  belonged, 
he  said,  in  the  decree  creating  them,  en* 
tirely  to  the  country,  and  most  Uierefore  lay 
aside  every  sentiment  cf  individual  feeling, 
when  the  public  weal  raqnired  such  m  see* 
riflce. 

Two  of  Napoleon'a  hrothera  radated  tbia 
species  of  authority.  The  servioee  which 
Locien  bad  rendered  him,  upon  the  18th 
Bramaire.  although  without  his  prompt  as- 
sistance tnst  darifltff  adventure  mi^ht  * 
altogether  failed,  bad  not  saved  him  i 


falling  under  the  Imperial  displeasure, 
aaid  that  he  had  disapproved  of  the  dii 
tion  of  the  Republic,  and  that,  in  re 
strating  againat  the  marder  of  the  Duke 
d'Engbien,  be  bad  dared  to  tell  his  brother 
that  such  conduct  would  cause  the  people 
to  cast  himaelf  and  his  kindred  into  the 
common  sewer,  sslhey  bad  done  the  eovpse 
of  Marat.  But  Lucien's  principel  oflenee 
consisted  in  his  refosing  to  part  vrith  hia 
wife,  a  beautiful  and  affectionate  wosaan,  for 
the  purpose  of  forminr  an  alliance  mofie 
auited  to  the  vievra  of  Napoleon.  He  re- 
mained,tberefore,  long  in  a  private  aitoaitloa, 
notwithatanding  the  talent  and  decision 
which  he  had  evinced  en  many 


during-  the  Rev<rfution,  and  wae'enly  restor- 
ed to  hia  brother's  fkvoor  and  eoontenanee, 
when,  after  his  return  from  Elbe,  his  su^ 
port  became  again  of  impoftaaee.  JerooM. 
the  youngest  brother  of  tne  fnmily,  incurred 
also  for  a  time  hia  brother's  dtapleasuro, 
by  having  formed  a  matrimonial  ooanexioa 
with  an  American  lady  of  beauty  andaeeoi%» 
plisbmeBls.  Complyiog  with  " 
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•r  NipoleoB,  he  wm  At  a  Inter  period  re- 
timed to  bit  faroor,  bat  at  preaent  be  too 
waa  in  diagrace.  Neitber  Locien  nor  Je- 
rome  waa  tnereCbre  mentioned  in  tbe  ape- 
eiea  of  entail,  wbicfa,  in  default  of  Napo- 
leon'a  naming  bia  aucceaaor,  deatined  tbe 
Frencb  Empire  to  Joaeph  andHLonia  in  aac- 
ceaMon  :  nor  were  tbe  former  called  a|>on 
to  partake  in  the  aplendid  proviaiona,  which 
after  tbe  campaign  of  Aaaterlita,  Napoleon 
waa  enabled  to  make  for  the  other  membera 
of  hia  family. 

Oftbeae  eatabliabmenta^  tbe  moat  prince- 
ly were  the  provincea  of  Holland,  which 
Napoleon  now  converted  into  a  kingdom, 
ana  conferred  upon  Lonia  Baonaparte. 
Thia  tranamoution  of  a  republic,  wboae 
independence  waa  merely  nominal,  into  a 
kingdom,  which  waa  completely  and  abao- 
Intely  anbordinaCe,  waa  effected  by  little 
more  than  an  espreaaion  of  tbe  Frencb  Em- 
peroPa  will  that  aucb  an  alteration  abould 
take  place.  The  chanm  waa  accompliahed 
without  attracting  mncn  attention ;  for  the 
BataTian  Republic  waa  placed  ao  alMolutely 
•t  Buoneparte'a  mercy,  aa  to  have  no  power 
whatever  to  dispute  bia  pleaaure.  They 
bad  foMowed  the  French  Revolution 
tiuough  all  lu  phaaea  ;  ai*d  under  their 
preaent  conatitntion,  a.  Grand  Penaionary, 
who  bad  the  aole  right  of  preaenting  new 
UwB  for  adoption,  ami  who  waa  accountable 
Co  no  one  fof  the  acta  of  hia  admtniatratioo, 
oorremonded  to  the  Firat  Conaol  of  tbe 
fVencn  Conaular  Government.  Thin  of- 
fi<$e4Marer  waa  now  to  aaauue  tbe  name  of 
King,  aa  hia  prototype  had  done  th»t  of  Em- 
peror J  but  the  King  waa  to  be  choaen  (Vom 
the  family  of  Buonaparte. 

On  tbe  18th  March  1806,  the  aecreUry 
of  the  Dutch  Legation  at  Paria  arrived  at  Ibe 
Hague,  bearinff  a  aecret  commisaion.  The 
Statea  General  were  convoked — ^the  Grand 
Penaionary  waa  conaulted — and  finally ^  a 
deputation  waa  aent  to  Paria,  requeating 
thtt  the  Prince  Lonia  NuK»leon  abould  be 
created  hereditary  King  or  Holland.  Buon- 
UMUie'a  aasent  waa  gracioualy  given,  and 
the  tranaaction  waa  conclodea. 

Itia  indeed  probable,  that  thoush  the 
change  waa  in  every  degree  contraaictory 
of  their  hablta  and  oplniona,  the  Dutch  auth- 
mitted  to  it  aa  affording  a  proapect  of  a  de- 
airable  relief  from  tbe  diaputea  and  faotiona 
which  then  divided  the tr  government.  Lon- 
ia Buonaparte  waa  of  a  aingularly  amiable 
■nd  ^ntle  diapoaition.  Beaidea  hia  near 
lelatioiiahtp  to  Napoleon,  he  waa  married 
to  Hortenaia,  the  daughter  of  Joaepbine, 
■tep-child  of  courae  tr  the  Emperor,  and 
who  waa  anppoaed  to  anare  a  great  propor- 
tion of  hia  favour.  Tbe  conquered  SUtca  of 
Holland,  no  longer  the  High  and  Mighty,  aa 
tbey  had  been  aocuatomed  to  etyle  them- 
aelvea,  hoped,  in  adopting  a  monarch  ao 
nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  Buon- 
m>arte,  and  received  from  bia  hand,  that 
tney  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  and  be  aeoured  againat 
tbe  eubaltem  oppreaaion  exerciaod  over 
tbeir  commerce  and  their  country.  Tbe 
•eceptance  of  Looia  aa  their  King,  tbey  im- 
•giaed,  muat  eatabliah  for  tb^m  a  powert\i| 


protector  in  the  counolla  of  that  Autocrat, 
at  wboae  dlapoe^)  tbey  were  neceaatrily 
placed.  Louia  Buonaparte  waa  therefor^ 
raceived  ^a  King  of  Holland.  How  far  the 
Prince  and  bia  aubjecta  experienced  fblfiU 
ment  of  tbe  hopes  which  both  neturmlly 
entertained,  belonga  to  another  page  of  this 
hiatofy. 

Germany  alao  waa  doomed  to  find  mora 
than  one  appanage  for  the  Buonaparte  fami- 
1 V.  The  effect  of  the  campaign  of  Ulm  and 
Anaterlits  had  been  almost  entirely  de- 
atructive  of  the  influence  which  the  Honse 
of  Austria  had  ao  long  poaaesaed  in  the 
aouth-weat  diatricts  of  Germany.  Stripped 
of  her  dominiooa  in  the  Vorarlbeig  and  th« 
Tyrol,  aa  she  had  formerly  been  of  the  laig>- 
er  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  she  waa  flung 
far  back  from  that  portion  of  Germany  bor- 
dering on  the  right  of  the  Rhine  whera  she 
had  formerly  exercised  ao  muc'i  authority, 
and  often,  it  muat  be  confeaacd,  with  no 
l^ntle  band. 

Defeated  and  humbled,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  waa  no  longer  ;)ble  to  offer  any  op« 
position  to  the  projects  of  agerandirement 
which  Napoleon  meditated  in  tnoae  confines 
of  tbe  empire  which  lav  adiacent  to  tb« 
Rhine  and  to  France,  or  which  that  river 
had  been  declared  the  boundary.;  nor  in* 
deed  to  his  scheme  of  entirely  new-model« 
ling  the  empire  iUelf. 

Prussia,  however,  remained  a  party  intefw 
eated,  and  too  formidable,  for  her  numtron* 
armiea  and. high  military  reputation,  to  b» 
despised  by  Napoleon.  He  waa  indeed 
greatly  diaaatiafied  with  her  conduct  durintf 
the  campaign,  and  by  no  meana  inclined 
either  to  forget  or  to  forgive  the  menacing 
attitude  which  the  Court  of  Berlin  had  an- 
aumed,  although  finally  determined  by  tha 
courae  of  eventa  to  abatain  from  actual  hoe* 
tility.  Yet  notwitbatanding  tfaeae  canaea 
of  irritation.  Napoleon  atill  eateemed  it 
more  politic  to  purchase  Praaaia'a  acqui* 
eacence  in  hia  projecta  by  a  large  aaeriace 
to  her  aelfiah  uitereats,  than  to  add  ber  to 
the  number  of  hia  avowed  enemi^.  She 
waa  therefore  to  be  largely  propitittod  aft 
the  ezpenae  of  aome  other  stale. 

We  have  already  noticed  tbe  critical  ai^ 
rival  of  Hangwiu,  the  prime-miniater  of 
Pruaaia,  at  Vienna,  and  bow  tbe  declare^ 
tion  of  war  against  France  with  which  h« 
was  charged,  waa  exchanged  for  a  friendly 
congratulation  to  Napoleon  by  tbe  event  off 
tbe  battle  of  AnateriiU.  Napoleon -waa  ■• 
dupe  to  the  veraatilitv  of  the  Proaaian  cabi- 
net i  but  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  ral- 
lied a  large  army  in  Bohemia— bia  brother 
Charlea  waa  at  the  head  of  a  yet  larser  in 
Huncary— Alexander,  thpugh  defeated,  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  treaty,  and  retained 
a  menacing  attitude,  and,  victor  aa  be  wee, 
Buonaparte  could  not  wiab  to  at^e^he  gtnat 
and  highly-esteemed  military  force  of  Pros- 
shi  thrown  into  the  scale  againat  him.  He 
entered,  therefore,  into  a  private  treaty  with 
Uaugwita,  whom  he  found  on  thia,  aa  o« 
former  occaaiona,  much  devoted  to  tbo 
French  interest  By  thia  agreement,  Pnia- 
aia  was  to  cede  to  France,  or  rather  to  place 
at  ber  diapoaal,  tbe  temtofiee  of  AwpMh 
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■nd  BareoCh,  aad,  by  way  of  ind«matfic»> 
lion/wM  to  have  the  conntenance  of  France 
IB  occupying  Hanover,  from  which  the 
French  troops  had  been  withdrawn  to  join 
the  Grand  Army. 

The  condact  of  the  FroMtan  minister, — 
for  with  him,  rather  than  with  hit  court, 
the  fault  lay,~waa  at  once  mean-apiritea 
and  unprincipled.  He  made  hia  country 
aurronder  to  France  that  ^erf  territory 
which  the  French  armies  had  so  recently 
Tiolated,  and  he  accepted  aa  an  indemnin* 
cation  tl^ie  proviocea  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Britain,  With  whom  Prussia  was  so  far 
firom  baring  an^  quarrel,  that  she  had  been 
on  the  point  of  making  common  cause  with 
her  against  the  asgressiona  of  France ;  and 
which  provinces  had  been  seised  by  France 
in  fieiation  of  t:ie  rights  of  neutrality 
claimed  by  the  £  ector  of  Hanover,  as  a 
member  of  the  O'ermanic  Body.  Such 
gross  and  compticatod  violations  of  nation- 
al law  and  justice,,  have  often  carried  wiUi 
them  their  own  punishment,  nor  didihey 
(ail  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance. 

Those  states,  Anspach  and  Bareuth,  with 
Cleves,  which  bad  been  ceded  by  Bavaria, 
were  united  into  what  was  called  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  which  was  conferred 
as  an  appanage  upon  Joachim  Murat  Ori- 
ginally a  soldier  of  fortune^  and  an  undaunt- 
ed one,  Murat  bad  raised  himself  to  emi- 
nence in  the  Italian  campaigns.  On  the 
18th  Brnmaire,  he  commanded  the  party 
which  drove  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
out  of  their  hall.  In  reward  for  this  ser- 
vice, he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Con- 
sular Guard,  and  the  hand  of  Marie  de 
I'Annonciade,  afterwards  called  Caroline, 
aister  of  Napoleon.  Murat  was  particular- 
ly distinguished  as  a  cavalry  officer  j  his 
handsome  i>erson>  accomplished  horseman- 
ship, and  daring  bravery  at  the  head  of  his 
squadrons,  procured  him  the  title  of  Le 
Beau  8alfr*wr,  Out  of  the  field  of  battle 
'be  was  but  a  weak  man,  liable  to  be  duped 
by  his  own  vanity,  and  the  flattery  of  those 
•round  him.  He  afiected  a  theatrical  fop- 
per]r  in  dress,  which  ather  evinced  %  fan- 
tastic love  of  finery  than  good  taste;  and 
hence  he  was  sometimes  called  King  Fran- 
coni,  from  the  celebrated  mountebank  of 
that  name.  His  wife  Caroline  was  an  able 
woman,  and  well  versed  in  political  in- 
trigue. It  will  presently  be  found  that  they 
arose  to  higher  fortunes  than  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Berg.  Meantime,  Murat  was  in- 
vested with  the  her^itary  dignity  of  Grand 
Admiral  of  France ;  for  it  was  the  policy 
of  Buonaparte  to  maintain  the  atucnment 
of  the  new  princes  to  the  Great  Nation, 
were  it  but  by  wearing  some  string  or  tas- 
sel of  his  own  imperial  livery. 

The  fair  territories  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  conferred  upon  Joseph,  the  former 
in  possession,  the  latter  in  prospect  He 
was  a  sood  man,  who  often  strove  to  mod- 
erate tne  fits  of  violence  to  which  bis  broth- 
er gave  way.  In  society,  be  was  accom- 
plished and  amiable,  fond  of  letters,  and, 
tbottgh  not  possessed  of  anything  approach- 
ing Els  brother's  high  qaaltfications,  had 
yvt  food  jndgment  as  well  as  good  incli- 


nations. Had  he  eontinaed  King  of  Na- 
ples, it  is  probable  he  mi|^t  have  bteen  an 
fortunate  as  Louis,  in  conciliating  the  re* 
spect  of  his  subjects ;  but  his  tranaferenon 
to  Spain  waa  fatal  to  his  reputation.  In 
conformitv  with  the  policy  which  we  have 
noticed,  toe  King  of  Naples  was  to  contin- 
ue a  high  feudatory  of  the  Empire,  under 
the  title  of  the  Vice-Grand  Elector. 

The  principality  of  Lycca  had  been  al- 
readv  conferred  on  Elisa,  the  eldest  sister 
of  Buonaparte,  and  was  now  augmented  by 
the  districto  of  Massa^arara  and  Gafagnann. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  and  mascu- 
line character,  which  did  not,  however, 
prevent  her  giving  way  to  the  feminine 
weakness  of  encoorajjpng  admirera,  who,  it 
ia  said,  did  not  si^h  in  vain. 

The  public  opinion  was  still  leaa  favour- 
able to  her  younger  sister  Pauline,  wfan 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
France,  anil  perhaps  in  Europe.  Leclere, 
her  first  husband ^  died  in  the  fatal  expedi- 
tion to  St.  Dommgo,  and  she  waa  after- 
wards married  to  the  Prince  Borgheae. 
Her  encouragement  of  the  fine  arte  waa  <9 
little  limitea  by  the  ordinary  ideas  of  de- 
corum, that  the  celebrated  Canova  waa 
Eermitted  to  model  from  her  person  a  ne- 
ed Venus,  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  said,  of 
his  works.*  Scandal  went  the  horrible 
length  of  imputing  to  Pauline  an  intrigue 
with  her  own  brother ;  which  we  willingly 
reject  as  a  crime  too  hideous  to  be  even 
mentioned,  far  less  imputed  to  any  one, 
without  the  moet  satiaifactory  evidence. 
The  grois  and  guilty  enormities  practised 
by  the  ancient  Roman  emperora,  do  not  be- 
long to  the  character  of  Buonaparte,  thon|^ 
BUGn  foul  aapersions  have  been  cast  upon 
him  by  those  who  were  willing  to  represent 
him  as  ia  all  respects  the  counterpart  of 
Tiberiua  or  Caligula.  Pauline  Borsheae 
received  the  principality  of  Guastaira,  in 
the  distribution  of  honours  among  the  fatni- 
ly  of  Napoleon. 

At  this  period,  also,  Buonaparte  began 
first  to  display  a  desire  of  engrafting  hh 
own  family  opon  the  ancient  <fynasties  of 
Europe,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  at 
war,  and  tlie  rain  of  most  of  whom  had 
contributed  to  his  elevation.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  had  to  re^y  the  patronage  which 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  king,  and  enlarged 
hia  territoriea  with  the  fine  country  of  the 
Tyrol,  by  forming  an  alliance  which  should 
mix  hia  ancient  blood  with  that  of  the  fam- 
Uy  eonneziona  of  the  fortunate  aoldier* 
Eugene  Beaahamois,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  the 
aon  of  Josephine  by  her  first  husband,  and 
now  the  adopted  aon  of  Naooleon,  wan 
wedded  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  Eugene  was  deservedly  fa- 
voured by  his  father-in-law,  Nqwleon.  He 
was  a  man  of  talenta,  probity,  an*!  honour, 
and  diaplayed  great  military  skill,  partica- 


•  It  if  said,  that  being  asked  b7  a  lady  how  sbs 
wld  rabeiil  to  s«eh  aa  axpoMie  of  hei  person, 
lbs  qosstioo  only  rslaud  to 
MS.  and  aaswsrsd  it  by  as- 


suring bar  Aimd  that  tie  apartoBSot 
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larly  ivte  iIm  Bmmktm  eaapMg«  •T  tSlt. 
8«Mli«aie  iMahanoi*,  iIm  niece  eT  Jom- 
pMae,  WW  HMrried  abovt  the  mum  «■•  to 
KeHerediUry  Prieoe  of  Beien,  mm  to  the 
feifiiiM  Dake,  tlto  newtielity  cTwImm  tor- 
fitorieehed  been  violatod  ie  the  eeisere  of 
the  Deke  d'Eaghiee. 

These  YVMni*  kiofdene  ndprieeipdi- 
Caee,  erected  in  H^mmr  of  hie  eeerert  rels- 
Heae,  iaipoeed  oe  the  mied  e  meet  imrDe- 
tive  ioMfe  of  Eooeaparto'*  eeliarited  eo- 
thotity .  who  dMiribcted  crowae  aMoof  hii 
kiaefolu  ai  erdioary  aiea  give  Taila  to  their 
domectice.  Hot  the  aeaad  policy  of  hia 
eondect  may  be  graatlr  doobled.  We  have 
•laewhere  alatod  the  obriooa  olMectieaa  to 
the  traatlbieaee  of  eitlee  aatf  kiagdoaa 
from  haad  to  haad,  with  aa  Kttle  eereaoDy 
aa  the  ctrealation  of  a  raainiareial  bill  pay- 
able to  the  holder.  Aathority  ia  a  ohioC  of 
a  alow  frawth,  aad  to  oblaio  the  mil  vea- 
erataoa  which  raadaiv  it  moat  eibctaal, 
■eat  have  riaee  by  degieea  m  the  place 
which  it  overabadewa  aad  preteeti.  Sad* 
dealy  traaiihrrad  to^Mw  raaMM,  it  k  apt  to 
piae  and  to  pariah.  The  tteoraCical  evilt 
of  a  loDf-ettaMiahed  gefermneat  are  gen- 
erally Biiti^ted  b^  aooM  araetieal  reaiedy, 


or  those  who  aaflbrbyUN 
calloaa  from  habit    The 


have  growB 
reverae  la  the 


caM-with  a  aewly  attabMahad  domtaatieo, 
which  baa  no  claim  to  the  ^aaeratioa  d«e 
to  aati<|aity,  aad  to  which  the  aabiecta  are 
•et  attached  br  the  Strang  thoaghiaTitihle 
chains  of  long  habit. 

Pof ,  ia  his  owa  aarvans  laagnage,  haa 
left  his  protest  agaiast  the  principle  adopt- 
jed  at  thia  tiara  hi  Ewepe,  of  transfbmag 
the  sabjeets  of  one  prince  to  aaother  by 
aray  or  eoaivalenia,  aad  andar  the  pretext 
ef  geaenl  arrangement.  '<The  wildaat 
achemea/'  he  ramaifced.  "  that  were  ever 
befere  broached,  waeld  aot  go  ao  ^to 
shake  the  foondatiena  ef  all  eatabriahed 
gaverameat,  aa  this  new  practice.  There 
most  be  in  every  nation  a  eeHain  attach- 
BMBt  of  the  people  to  ito  form  of  govern- 
ment, withoet  which  no  gevenunent  coald 
exist  The  syatom,  then,  of  trsasferring 
the  sabjeaii  of  oae  prince  to  another, 
atrikea  at  the  foaadatioa  of  aveiy  gevem- 
■Mat,  aad  the  existooce  of  every  nation." 

These  observations  apply  generally  to 
violent  altemtioiia  apon  the  Earopeao  sys- 
tote ;  bat  other  and  morespedal  obieotions 
arise  to  Baonaparto's  system  of  erecttng 
H«lllaad,    '•'-•'  •     * 


thronea  ia 


in  Naples,  aad  aU 


through  Earope,  for  the  members  of  his 
own  flimily.  It  was  partfeolarly  impolitic, 
as  BMrkiag  too  strongly  his  determination  to 
be  satisfled  with  noUiing  less  than  the  *do» 
teinion  of  the  world ;  for  while  he  governed 
France  in  his  own  person,  the  disposing  of 
other  coantries  to  his  brothers  aad  near 
relations,  fendatories  of  Fraace,  and  hia  de- 
peadaats  ai  well  by  Mood  as  by  allegiance, 
what  else  could  be  expected  than  that  the 
indepeadBnce  of  such  kingdoms  must  be 
merely  aomioal,  and  their  monarchs  bound 
to  act  ia  every  raapect  at  the  agenu  of 
Baoaaparte's  pleasare  1  This,  in£ed,  was 
their  most  sacred  doty,  according  to  his 
own  Tiew  of  the  flutter,  and  be  dilated  upon 


M  te  Las  Cases  while  at  8t  Helena.  Urn 
Ibllowiog  psssags  coatakw  an  expreas  avow* 
al  ef  the  priaciMea  on  which  he  desired  and 
expectea  his  orotbera  to  regelate  the  gov* 
emmente  iatnisted  to  them  :^ 

"  At  another  tiSM  the  Emperer  recarred  to 
the  subject  of  his  relatloM,  the  littie  aid  ha 
had  received  from  them,  the  eaAarrasament 
and  miacbief  which  they  badcsased  him.  Ifo 
dwelt  especially  en  that  Mae  idea  upon  their 
part,  that  whea  once  placed  at  the  head  tif 
a  steto,  they  ooght  to  identify  themselvea* 
with  it  to  such  aa  extoat,  as  to  prefer  ite 
iaieraste  to  thoae  of  the  common  coantry. 
He  agreed,  that  the  soorce  of  this  seatimeat 
might  he  in  aome  degree  hoaoarable,  bat 
coateaded  that  Ihey  mode  a  fabe  and  hart* 
fal  application  of  it,  whea,  ia  their  whiaM 
of  absolate  iedepeadeace,  they  coasidered 
themselves  aa  tn  aa  iaolated  poatore,  aot 
observing  that  they  nwde  only  parte  of  a 
|reat  system,  the  moventoote  of  which 
It  was  their  basiness  to  aid,  aad  not  to 
thwart"* 

This  is  esplaiaiaa  ia  few  woids  the 
priaciple  oa  wnieb  Napoleon  established 
these  subsidiary  aMBarcbiea,  which  was  not 
for  the  beaefit  of  the  people  of  whom  thej 
were  respectively  composed,  bat  for  the 
service  of  Franee,  or  awre  properly  of  him- 
self, the  sole  moving  priactpse  by  which 
Fraace  was  noveraed.  In  aevolving  the 
crown  of  Ifollnad  oa  the  son  of  Lonis,  alter 
the  abdication  of  Loais,  he  repento  the  ssase 
priaciple  as  a  fhadamental  condition  of  ite 
teaare.  <"  Never  forget,"  he  said,  *<  that  in 
the  sitaation  to  whieb  my  political  system 
aad  theiaterestef  my  empirs  have  called 
yea,  yoer  JIni  daty  is  towards  mm,  your 
SSCWI4  toward  Fraace.  AU  yoar  ether 
duties,  evea  thoae  lowardi  the  pee|de  whoa 
I  have  called  yo«  to  govern,  rank  after 


Whea  Napeleoa 
pnaces  for  praiemn 

kingdoms  which  he  Bad  assigaed  them,  iii- 
steM  of  saeriAciaa  it  to  him  and  his  gov^ 
eraaraat,  he  degrades  them  into  mere  pap* 
pete,  which  might  indeed  bear  regal  titlea 
aad  regal  attemwnce,  bat,  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  aaother,  bed  ao  choicw 
save  to  aeeoad  the  viewa  of  an  ambitiom, 
the  BMat  iaaatiaMe  certoinly  that  ever 
rakmed  in  a  haman  breast 

This  secret  did  not  ramaio  ooncealad 
from  the  Doteh,  from  the  Neapditeoa,  or 
other  foreigners,  subjected  to  these  pagesnt 
monarchs ;  and  as  it  natarally  incensed 
them  agaiast  Napoleon' s  government,  so  it 
prevented  the  authority  which  he  had  del- 
egated from  obtaining  either  affection  or 
reverence,  end  dtspcMcd  the  aatioa  who 
were  subjected  to  it  to  take  the  first  opper- 
tonity  of  casting  the  yoke  aside. 

The  erection  of  these  kindred  monaielh* 
ies  was  not  the  oaly  mode  by  which  Napolo* 
oa  endeavoured  to  maiataia  aa  aaceadeacv 
ia  the  countries  which  he  had  coaqaered» 
and  ^hich  he  desired  to  retain  in  depend* 
ence  apoa  France,  though  not  nomiaalljr 
or  directly  awkiog  parte  of  die  Fkeaeh  esa* 


»  Lm  Otset,  Isias  Iir.  Butis  THtms.  p.  71. 
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aire.  Boonipwrle  had  alreMlyprapoMd  to 
faia  €«oocil  the  qaetttoo,  wlieUier  Um  ere- 
■lion  of  Grandees  of  the  Empire,  a  epeciet 
ofnoAtilitT  whoee  titlet  were  todepeml,  not 
oa  their  descent,  bat  on  tiieir  talents  and 
■errtces  to  the  sute,  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. He  was  nniversally  answered  in  the 
negative ;  for,  having  now  aeqnired  a  hered- 
itary monsreh,  it  seemed  a  natural,  if  not 
an  indispensable  eonaequence«  that  Fimnee 
should  have  peen  oTtbe  realniyand  great  eA- 
een  of  the  erown.  Sneb  an  ettsUishmentyne- 
eordtng  to  Buonaparte's  view,  would  at  onee 
place  his  dignity  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  the  other  courts  of  Europe,  (an  as- 
similation to  which  he  attached  a  greater 


(tegree  of  conseqnence  than  was  consistent 
with  policy^  and  by  blending  the  new  no- 
bles of  the  Empire  with  those  of  the  ancient 


kingly  ffovemmenty  would  tend  to  reconcile 
the  modern  state  of  things  with  such  relics 
of  the  old  court  as  yet  existed. 

From  resfwct,  perhaps,  to  the  rapublican 
opinions  which  had  so  long  predominated, 
the  titlet  and  appendages  of  these  grand 
feudatories  were  not  chosen  wfthin  the 
hounds  of  France  herself,  but  from  provin- 
ces which  had  experienced  the  sword  of 
the  mler.  Fifteen  dukedoms,  grand  fieft, 
not  of  France,  but  of  the  French  empire, 
which  extended  far  beyond  France  itself, 
were  created  by  the  fiat  of  the  Emperor. 
The  income  attached  to  each  amounted  to 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  gave  title  to  the  dignitary. 
The  Emperor  invested  with  these  endow- 
meoto  those  who  had  best  served  him  in 
war  and  in  state  alTaira.  Princedoms  alao 
wera  erected,  and  while  mareschals  and 
ministen  were  created  Dokes,  the  superior 
rank  of  Prince  wss  bestowed  on  Talleyrand, 
Bereadotte,  and  Berthier,  by  the  titlea  of 
-  Beneventum,  Ponte-Corvo,  and  Neufchatel. 

The  transformation  of  Repnblican  gen- 
erals and  ancient  Jacobins  into  the  peerage 
of  a  monarchical  government,  save  a  spe- 
cies of  incongroity  to  this  splendid  mas- 
querade, and  more  than  one  of  the  person- 
ages showed  not  a  little  awkwardness  in  sop- 
porting  their  new  titles.  It  is  true,  the 
nigh  degree  of  talent  annexed  to  some  of 
the  individaalB  thus  promoted,  the  dread 
inspired  by  othera,  and  the  fame  in  war 
which  many  had  acquired,  might  bear  them 
oat  against  the  ridicule  which  was  unspar- 
'ingly  heaped  anon  them  in  the  saloons 
frequented  b^  tne  ancient  noblesse ;  but, 
m'hatover  claims  these  digniuries  had  to 
the  respect  of  the  public,  had  been  long 
theira,  and  received  no  accession  from  their 
new  honoura  and  titles. 

In  this,  and  on  similar  occasions,  Napo- 
leon overahot  his  aim,  and  diminished  to  a 
certain  extent  his  repuUtion,  by  seeming  to 
•et  a  value  upon  honoura,  titles,  and  cera- 
monies,  which.  If  mattera  of  importance  to 
other  courts,  were  certainly  not  snob  as  ht 
odght  to  have  rested  his  dignity  upon. 
Ceremonial  is  the  aatoral  element  of  a  long 
established  court,  and  etiquette  and  title 
are  the  idols  which  are  worahipped  there. 
But  Buonaparte  reigned  by  kis  talents  and 


Like  Biweatins  in  Oie  JEaM, 
he  ought  to  have  acknowledged  no  other 
so«roe  of  bis  autherity  .*  It  was  imprndeiil 
to  appear  to  attach  consequence  to  points^ 
which  even  his  otherwise  almost  boundlesn 
power  €«ald  not  attain,  since  bis  nobility 
and  his  coort-eeremonial  most  still  retain 
the  rawness  of  novelty,  and  could  no  gsortt 
possess  that  value,  which,  whether  real  or 
iva|paaiy,  has  beea  generally  attached  to 
ancient  lostitations  and  long  deecent,  tbaa 
the  Emperor  coald,  by  a  decree  of  his  com* 
plaisant  Senate,  have  given  hia  modem 
xoinage  the  value  which  antiqaaries  attach. 


decend  to  a  strife  in  which  he  must  ne 
sarily  be  overcome ;  for  where  power  rest* 
in  a  great  meaaure  on  public  opinion,  it  ia 
diminished  ia  proportion  to  its  failure  la 
objecta  aimed  at,  whether  of  greater  or  lose 
consequence.  This  half-feudal  half-oriental 
eatablishment  of  grand  feodatoriea,  with 
which  Buonaparte  now  began  to  deooralo 
the  stractare  of  his  power,  may  be  compar- 
ed to  the  heavy  Gothic  devicea  with  which 
modern  arehitecta  aometimes  ovwlay  the 
front  of  their  buildings,  where  they  slwaya 
encumber  what  they  cannot  ornament,  and 
sometimes  overioad  what  they  are  designed 
to  support. 

The  system  ef  the  new  NeUesae  waasei- 
tied  by  an  Imperial  edict  of  Napoleon  him* 
self,  which  was  commanieated  to  the  Senate 
dOth  March  I80S,  not  for  the  parpoee  of  de- 
liberation or  Bceeptaaee,  but  merely  tfaott 
like  the  old  PariiamentofPari.s,  they  might 
enter  it  upon  their  register. 

The  court  of  Buonaparte  now  aasemed  a 
character  of  the  strictest  etiqaetto,  ia  which 
these  important  trifles,  called  by  a  writer  on 
the  subject  the  "  Saperstitioos  of  Gentle- 
men Usnera,"  were  treated  as  amttera  of 
serious  import,  and  sometimes  oeenpied  the 
thoughto  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  meditated  conquests,  ano  the 
futere  destruction  or  erection  of  kingdoms. 

The  possessora  ef  ancient  titles,  tempted 
by  revival  of  the  respect  paid  to  birth  and 
rank,  did  not  ftil  to  mingle  widi  these 
whose  nobility  rested  on  the  new  creation. 
The  Emperor  diatin^ished  those  ancient 
miniona  of  royalty  with  considerable  fkvoor, 
ss,  half-blushing  for  their  own  apostacv  in 
doing  homage  to  Buonaparte  in  the  palace 
of  the  Bouroons,  half-sneering  at  the  mal- 
adroit and  awkward  roannen  of  their  new 
associates,  they  mingled  among  the  men  ef 
new  descent,  and  paid  homage  to  the  mon- 
arch of  the  day,  "because,"  as  one  of  them 
expressed  himself  to^adame  de  Stael, 
**  one  most  serve  some  one  or  other."  Bne- 
naparte  encouraged  these  nobles  of  the  ao- 
cicnt  sntichambera,  whoae  superior  man- 
nera  seemed  to  introduce  among  his  eow^ 
tien  some  traito  of  the  former  coart,  so  in- 
imitable fur  grace  and  for  address,  aiid  also 
because  he  Itked  to  rank  among  Ma  retain* 
era,  so  for  as  he  could,  the  inheriton  of 
those  superb  names  which  ornomented  the 
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MilDfy  <f  fnm^  In  Hwwr  igM.  BattiMB 
Im  dMiMd  to  mike  tlMm  esclMiv^W  bis 
•wa ;  aothing  leas  than  complete  and  an- 
•oamMBWiag  cooTenion  to  bw  gofenunent 
««NiJd  give  aatisbetiOB.  A  baron  of  the  old 
■obleaaoi  who  had  bacome  a  connaoUor  of 
■tale,  waa  in  1610  aninoaoBod  to  attend  the 
Emperor  at  Fontalnbleao. 

"  What  woald  yon  do/'  aaid  the  Emperor, 
''alioald  yon  learn  that  the  Compte  da 
ttlUe  waa  tbia  laitaat  at  Paris  f  *' 

<'  I  would  inform  apinat  him,  and  have 


him  arreated/'  aaid  tbe  eandidate  for  fa< 
vonr :  "  the  law  command^  it" 

"  And  what  woald  you  do  if  appointed  a 
ju4ke  on  his  trial  V*  demanded  the  Emperor 
^gani. 

**  I  woald  condemn  him  to  death,"  said 
the  anhesiuting  noble }  "  the  law  deooua- 
oes  him." 

''With  sach  sentiaienti  you  deserre  a 
prefecture,"  said  the  Em^ror  \  and  the 
cateehomea,  whose  respect  for  the  law  was 
thas  absolute,  was  autde  Prefect  of  Paris. 

Such  coarerts  were  searched  for,  and, 
when  found,  were  honoured,  and  rewarded, 
and  trusted.  For  the  (lower  of  recompens* 
ing  his  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  adberentt, 
the  conouered  countries  were  aj^in  the 
F.mperors  resource.  National  domains 
were  lasenred  to  a  large  amount  throughout 
thoae  countries,  snd  formed  funds,  out  of 
which  gratifications  and  annuities  were,  at 
N^>oleon's  sole  pleasure,  assigned  to  the 
generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  French 
army  \  who  might  in  this  way  be  said  to  hare 
all  Europe  for  their  paymaster.  Thus  eve- 
ry conqueat  increased  his  meana  of  reward- 
ing Ilia  aoldiers ;  and  that  army,  which  waa 
the  moat  formidable  inatrument  of  his  ambi- 
tion, was  encouraged  and  inaintatDed.at  the 
etpense  of  those  statea  which  had  suffered 
most  from  his  arms. 

We  have  notyetconcluded^e  important 
changes  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  con- 
tequencea  of  the  fatal  campaign  of  Auster- 
Ills.  The  Confederation  of  the  Uhinc,  which 
withdrew  from  the  German  Empire  ao  largo 
a  portion  of  ita  princea,  and,  tranaferring 
them  from  the  influence  of  Austria,  placed 
them  directly  and  avowedly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  was  an  event  which  tend- 
ed directly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
manic Leaffuc,  which  had  subsisted  since 
the  year  800.  when  Charlemagne  received 
the  Imperial  Crown  from  Pope  Leo  the 
Third. 

By  the  new  Federation  of  the  Rhine,  the 
eourta  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  of  Hes- 
•e  d'Armstadt,  with  some  petty  princes  of 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  formed  among 
themaelv«a  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
aive,  and  renounced  their  dependence  upon 
the  Germanic  Body,  of  which  they  declared 
they  no  longer  recognised  the  conititution. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  this  league  had 
e^siderable  weignt.  It  wasur^d  ihat  the 
^untries  governed  by  these  princes  were. 
In  every  case  of  war  betwixt  France  and 
Austria,  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  invasion, 
from  which  the  Germanic  Body  had  no  Ion- 

Gr  power  to  defend  them.    Therefore,  be- 
j  obliged  to  seek  for  more  effectual  pro- 


tactloa  fimn  so  mat  aa  aril,  they  plaeed 
themseWes  direcUy  aader  the  guaidiaaahip 
of  France.  Napoleoa,  on  his  part,  did  not 
heaitate  to  accept  the  title  of  Protector  of 
the  Confedeiatioa  of  the  Rhine.  It  im  true, 
that  he  had  eagased  to  his  sobiecto  that  ha 
would  BOt  eateau  the  limito  of  hi9  empin 
beyond  that  river,  w^ith  he  acknowledged 
as  the  natural  boundary  of  France  *,  but  Uiis 
engagement  was  not  neld  to  exclude  iba 
sort  of  seigniorie  attached  to  the  new  Pro- 
tectorate, in  virtae  of  which  he  plunged  the 
German  States  who  composed  the  Confede- 
racy  into  every  war  in  which  France  herself 
engaged,  and  at  pleasnre  carried  their  ar- 
mies against  other  German  Statea,  their 
brethren  in  language  aud  manners,  or  tnos- 
ferred  them  to  more  distsnt  climales,  to 
wsge  wars  in  which  they  had  no  interest, 
and  to  which  they  had  received  no  provo- 
cation. It  waa  also  a  natural  consequence, 
that  a  number  of  inferior  members  of  the 
empire,  who  had  small  tenures  under  the 
old  constitutions,  having  no  means  of  de« 
fence  excepting  their  ancient  rights,  were 
abolished  in  their  capabity  of  imperial  feud- 
atories, and  reduced  from  petty  sovereigna 
to  the  condition  of  private  nobles.  This, 
though  certainly  unjust  in  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, wna  not  in  practice  an  inconvenient 
result  of  the  great  change  introduced. 

The  military  contingenU,  which  the  Con- 
federation placed,  not  perhaps  Jo  words,  but 
certainly  in  fact,  at  the  di*pfMal  of  their  Pro- 
tector, •'.ot  less  than  sixty  thousand  men, 
were  of  a  character  and  in  a  state  of  milita- 
ry organixation  very  superior  to  those  wluch 
tJjey  had  formerly  furnished  to  the  Ger- 
manic Bo^.y,  Thf^so  last,  much  fewer  in 
number,  were  seidom  in  a  complete  state  of 
equipment,  and  were  generally  very  inferi- 
or in  discipline.  But  Napoleon  not  only 
exacted  that  the  contingents  furnished  un- 
der tliis  new  federation  should  be  complete 
in  numbers,  and  perfect  in  discipline  and 
appointments,  but,  imparting  to  tnem,  and 
to  their  officers,  a  spark  of  his  own  military 
ardour,  he  inspired  them  with  a  spirit  of 
bravery  and  confidence  which  they  had  been 
far  from  exhibiting  when  in  t)ic  opposite 
ranks.  No  troops  in  his  army  behaved  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  Confederacy  of  the 
Rhine.  But  the  strength  which  the  system 
afforded  to  Napoleon  was  only  temporary, 
and  depended  on  the  continuance  of  the 
power  by  which  it  was  created.  It  was  too 
arbitrary,  too  artificial,  and  too  much  oppos- 
ed both  to  the  interests  and  national  preju- 
dices of  the  Germans,  not  to  bear  within  it 
the  seeds  of  dissolution.  When  tlie  tide  of 
fortune  turned  against  Buonaparte  after  the 
battle  of  licipsic,  Bavaria  hastened  to  joia 
the  allies  for  Uie  purpose  ofcoinplctii)gh<* 
destruction,  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  other  Princes  of  the  Rhine.  It 
fared  with  Napoleon  and  the  German  Con- 
federation, as  with  a  necromancer  and  the 
demon  whom  for  a  certain  term  he  has 
bound  to  his  service,  and  who  obeys  him 
with  fidelity  during  the  currency  of  the  ob- 
ligation ;  but,  when  tliat  is  expired,  is  the 
first  to  tear  his  employer  to  pieces. 
Francis  of  Austria,  seeing  the  empi<e«  ^ 
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'  ^rfcleb  liii  bwiM  hid  beenio  loogth«  head, 
going  to  pieces  like  a  parting  wreck,  had  no 
other  resoarce  than  to  lay  aside  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  of  Germany,  and  to  declare  that 
league  diasolved  which  ne  now  saw  no  auffi- 
e&ent  means  of  enforcing.  He  declared  the 
ties  disscTered  which  bound  the  various 
princes  to  him  as  Emperor,  to  each  other 
as  allies  ;  and  althougn  he  reserTcd  the  Im- 
perial ttue,  it  was  oiDy  as  the  Sovereign  of 
Austria,  and  his  other  hereditary  states. 

France  became  therefore  in  a  great  meas- 
ufe  the  successor  to  the  influence  and  dig* 
ttity  of  the  Holv  Roman  Empire,  as  that  of 
Germany  had  been  proudly  styled  for  a 
thousand  years ;  and  the  Empire  of  Napo- 
leon gained  a  still  nearer  resemblance  to 
that  of  Charlemagne.  At  least  France  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Imperial  influence  exercised 
by  Austria  and  ner  empire  over  all  the 
south-western  provinces  of  that  powerful 
district  of  Europe .  In  the  eastern  districts, 
Austria,  stunned  by  her  misfortunes  and  her 


defeats,  was  passive  aiidum«aisCin(.  Pioe* 
sia,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  was  halting 
between  t^o  ver^  opposite  sets  of  counsel- 
lors }  one  of  which,  with  too  much  conft« 
dence  in  the  military  resources  of  the  cou»* 
try,  advised  war  with  Franca,  for  which  th« 
favourable  opportunity  had  been  permitted 
to  escspe  ;  while  the  other  recommended^ 
that,  like  the  iackall  in  the  train  of  the  lion. 
Prussia  should  continue  to  avail  herself  or 
the  spoils  which  Napoleon  might  permit 
her  to  seise  upon,  without  presuming  to 
place  herself  in  opposition  to  his  will.  la 
either  case,  the  course  recommended  was 
sufficiently  perilous  j  but  to  vacillate,  as 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  did,  betwixt  tlic  one 
and  the  other,  inferred  almost  certain  ruin. 
While  Napoleon  thus  revelled  in  aug- 
mented strength,  and  increased  honours. 
Providence  put  it  once  more,  and  for  the 
lost  time,  in  his  power,  to  consolidate  his 
immense  empire  by  a  general  peace,  mari* 
time  as  well  as  upon  me  Continent. 


OHAP.  XiZZ. 

Dndk  f^  PiU^Htit  mict€td€d  by  Fox  at  Primt  MviUUr. — Ctretima/ances  which  Ud 
to  NigaUaiioH  viik  Franet.-^Tht  Earl  qfLauderdaU  i»  sml  to  Parit  aa  th*  BriUah 
NtfoUatar.^NegoHaHon  U  h-oken  off  in  conuqm^nce  qftht  R^utal  qf  England  to 
teak  Sicily  to  PrancCf  €md  Lord  LauderdaU  leavtt  Pari$. — iUatoninga  on  the  Stabil- 
«te  nf  Peace,  had  Peace  been  obtained.^ Prueaia-^er  Temporizing  Policy^She 
taxes  aiarm--^An  atleanot  made  6y  her  to  form  a  Cae^ederaejf  in  oppoeiiion  to  that  pf 
the  Rhine,  ie  defeated  hy  the  Machinatione  ^f  Nopoleon.—Strong  and  general  diepo" 
eiHon  qf  the  Prtueiane  to  War. — Legal  Biwrder  qf  Palm,  a  bookseller,  by  authority  qf 
Buonaparte,  aggraoatee  thie  feeling.-^The  Emperor  Alexander  again  vieite  Berlin, 
— Prueeia  begins  to  arm  in  Aitgvai  1806,  and,  afUr  eom^  Negotiation,  takes  the  Field 
in  October,  under  the  Duke  t^  Brunamick.'^Jmpolicy  qf  the  Plans  cfthe  Campaign, 
^Detailu.--AeHon  fought,  and  lost  by  the  Pruinane,  at  Saa\feld^ Followed  by  the 
dedHve  Defeat  qfAuentadt,  or  Jena,  on  the  13IA  Ottober.— Particulars  qfthe  Battle. 
^Duke  qf  Brunswick  mortally  wounded.—Conaequencee  qfthis  total  Dtfeat.^All  the 
strong  places  m  Prusaia  given  up  without  reaietance.^Buonaparte  takes  possession  t^ 
Berlin  an  the  ft5lh.— Explanation  qfthe  different  Situations  qf  Austria  and  Prustfa 
qfter  their  Hoerat  Dtfeats.^ReJteetions  on  the  Fall  qf  Prussia. 


The  death  of  William  Pitt  was  accelerated 
by  the  campaign  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitx,  as 
his  health  nao  been  previously  injured  by 
the  defeat  of  Marengo.  Great  as  he  was  as 
a  statesman,  ardent  in  patriotism,  and  com- 
prehensive in  bis  political  views,  it  had 
been  too  much  tlie  habit  of  that  great  min- 
ister, to  trust,  for  some  re-establishment  of 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  to 
the  exertions  or  the  ancient  European  gov- 
ernments, whose  eflforts  bad  gradually  be- 
come fkinter  and  fainter,  and  their  spirits 
more  and  more  depressed,  when  opposed  to 
the  power  of  Buonaparte,  whose  blows, 
like  the  thunderbolt,  seemed  to  inflict  in- 
evitable ruin  wherever  they  burst.  But, 
while  resting  too  much  hope  on  coalitions, 
placing  too  much  cenftdence  in  foreign  ar- 
mies, and  too  little  considering,  perhaps, 
what  mig^t  have  been  achieved  by  our  own, 
had  sufficient  numbers  been  employed  on 
adequate  objecU,  Pitt  mnintained  with  un- 
abated seal  the  great  principle  of  resistance 
to  France,  unless  France  should  be  dispos- 
ed to  show,  that,  satisfied  wiCh  the  immense 
power  which  she  possessed,  her  Emperor 
was  willing  to  leave  the  rest  of  Europe  such 


precarious  independence,  as  his  victorious 
arms  had  not  yet  bereft  tnem  of. 

The  British  prime  minister  was  succeed- 
ed, upon  liis  death,  by  the  statesman  to 
whom,  in  life,  he  had  waged  the  moat  uni- 
form opposition.  Charies  Fox,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  British  government,  had  uni- 
formly professed  to  believe  it  peesible  to 
eflect  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with  France, 
and,  in  the  ardour  of  debate,  had  repeatedly 
thrown  en  his  great  adve'rsary  the  blame 
that  such  had  not  been  accompliahed. 
When  he  himself  became  possessed  of 
the  supreme  power  of  administration,  be 
was  niturally  disposed  to  realise  hiapse- 
dictions,  if  Napoleon  should  be  found  dis- 
posed to  admit  $.  treaty  upon  anything  like 
equal  terms.  In  a  visit  to  Paris  during  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  Mr.  Fox  had  been  receiv* 
ed  with  great  distinction  by  Napoleon. 
The  private  relations  betwixt  tbem  were 
therefore  of  an  amicable  nature,  and  gave 
an  opening  for  friendly  intercourse. 

The  time,  too,  appeared  favourable  for 
negotiation;  for  whatever  advantages  bad 
been  derived  bv  France  from  her  late  tri- 
umphant campaign  on  the  Continent,  wtM, 
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UM0fy«f  PrUMtefbcBMrifM.  BattiiMi 
h«  dMirad  to  make  tlwin  «BclMtT«lT  bis 
•wa ;  Bothiog  leas  than  cmapl«to  and  «»- 
'  liag  eonveraion  to  bia  gof«nuB«Dt 


woald  give  aataabctton.  A  baron  of  tbo  old 
■obleaaoi  who  bad  becoiM  a  coniwollor  of 
■tale,  waa  in  1810  aainoaoBod  to  atieod  tha 
Enparor  at  Fontainblaaa. 

**  Wbat  aroald  70a  do/'  aaid  the  Emperor, 
''aboold  yon  learn  that  the  Compta  da 
Ulle  waa  tbia  instant  at  Parts  f " 

"  I  would  inform  against  bim,  and  baTe 
him  aireated/'  aatd  the  candidate  for  fa- 
vour: "  tbe  law  command^  it" 

"  Aad  wbat  wonld  you  do  if  appointed  a 
jttfke  on  bia  trial  V*  demanded  tbe  Emperor 
^gatn. 

*'  I  would  condemn  him  to  death/'  aaid 
tbe  unhesiuting  nobla ;  **  the  law  denouo- 
oea  him." 

''  With  socb  sentknenti  you  deserve  a 
prefecture/'  said  the  Em^ror  ;  and  tbe 
catechumen,  wfaoee  respect  for  fbe  law  waa 
thua  absolute,  was  autde  Prefect  of  Paris. 

Such  cotTerta  were  searched  for,  and, 
when  found,  were  honoured,  and  rewarded, 
and  truated.  For  the  |k>wer  of  recompens- 
ing his  soldiers,  sutesmen,  and  adherents, 
the  conouered  eountriea  were  a;^n  the 
Kraperors  resource.  National  domains 
were  reserved  to  a  lai^  amount  throughout 
tboae  eountriea,  and  formed  funds,  out  of 
which  gratifications  and  annuities  were,  at 
Napoleon's  sole  pleasure,  assigned  to  tbe 
generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  French 
army ;  who  might  in  this  way  be  said  to  hare 
all  Europe  for  their  paymaster.  Thus  eve- 
ry conquest  inoreaaed  his  means  of  reward- 
ing his  soldiers }  and  that  army,  which  was 
tbe  moat  formidable  instrument  of  his  ambi- 
tion, was  encouraged  and  maintained,  at  the 
etpense  of  those  sUtes  which  hsd  suffered 
roost  from  his  arms. 

We  have  not  yet  concluded  the  important 
changes  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  con- 
sequences of  tbe  fatal  campaign  of  Auster- 
lits.  Tbe  Confederation  of  the  Rhino,  which 
withdrew  from  the  German  Empire  so  large 
a  portion  of  its  princes,  and,  tranaferring 
them  from  tbe  influence  of  Austria,  placed 
them  directly  and  avowedly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  was  an  event  which  tend- 
ed directly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Cter- 
manic  LfjMpOf  which  had  subsisted  since 
tba  year  800.  when  Charlemagne  received 
the  Imperial  Crows  from  Pope  Leo  the 
ThinL 

By  tbe  new  Federation  of  the  Khine,  tbe 
eourta  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  of  Hes- 
•a  d'Armstadt,  with  some  petty  princes  of 
tbe  right  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  formed  among 
themselv«s  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, and  renounced  their  dependence  upon 
the  Germanic  Body,  of  which  they  declared 
they  no  longer  recognised  the  constitution. 
Tbe  reasons  aasigned  for  this  league  had 
c|^siderable  weigtit.  It  was  ur^d  that  the 
Countries  governed  by  these  princes  were, 
In  every  case  of  war  betwixt  France  and 
Austria,  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  invasion, 
from  which  the  Germanic  Body  had  no  lon- 
ger power  to  defend  them.  Tnerefore,  be- 
ing obliged  to  seek  for  more  effectual  pro- 


tactioa  ftaa  ao  paat  aa  evil,  Ibay  plftoad 
tbaaiaelvas  diracUy  under  tbe  guardUaabip 
of  Franca.  Napoleoa,  on  his  part,  did  no| 
beaitate  to  accept  tbe  title  of  Pioteotor  of 
tbe  Confederation  of  tbe  Rhine.  It  is  trua, 
that  ba  bad  engaged  to  bis  subiecto  that  ba 
would  not  eatenJ  tbe  limiu  of  his  empira 
beyoad  that  river,  which  be  acknowledoed 
as  tbe  natural  boundary  of  France  ;  but  Uiia 
engagement  was  not  beld  to  exclude  tba 
sort  of  sei^iorie  atUched  to  the  new  Pro- 
tectorate, in  virtue  of  which  he  plunged  tba 
German  States  who  composed  the  Confeda- 
racy  into  every  war  in  which  France  herself 
engaged,  and  at  pleasnre  carried  their  ar- 
roiea  against  other  German  States,  their 
brethren  in  language  aud  manners^  or  trans- 
ferred them  to  more  distant  climates,  to 
wage  wars  in  which  they  had  no  interest, 
and  to  which  they  had  received  no  provo- 
cation. It  was  also  a  natural  consequence, 
that  a  number  of  inferior  membera  of  tba 
empire,  who  had  small  teourea  under  the 
old  constitutions,  having  no  means  of  de- 
fence excepting  their  ancient  rights,  were 
abolished  in  their  capabity  of  imperial  feud- 
atories, and  reduced  from  petty  sovereigns 
to  the  condition  of  private  nobles.  This, 
though  certainly  unjust  in  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, wna  not  in  practice  an  inconvenient 
result  of  the  great  change  introduced. 

The  military  contingents,  which  tbe Coa- 
federatiun  placed,  not  perhaps  io  words,  but 
certainly  In  fact,  at  the  disposai  of  their  Pro- 
tector, (.ot  leaa  than  sixty  thousand  men, 
were  of  a  character  and  in  a  state  of  milita- 
ry organisation  very  superior  to  those  whicb 
tliey  bad  formerly  furniahcd  to  the  Ger- 
manic Body.  Those  last,  much  fewer  in 
number,  were  seldom  in  a  complete  state  of 
equipment,  and  were  generally  very  inferi- 
or in  discipline.  But  Napoleon  not  only 
exacted  tliat  the  contingents  furnished  un- 
der tliis  new  federation  shoulU  be  complete 
in  numbers,  and  perfect  in  discipline  and 
appointments,  but,  imparting  to  them,  and 
to  their  officers,  a  spark  of  bis  own  military 
ardour,  he  inspired  them  with  a  spirit  of 
bravery  and  confidence  which  they  had  been 
far  from  exhibiting  when  in  the  opposite 
ranks.  No  troops  m  his  army  behaved  bet- 
ter than  those  of  tbe  Confederacy  of  tbe 
Khine.  But  the  strength  which  the  system 
afforded  to  Napoleon  was  only  temporary, 
and  depended  on  the  continuance  of  the 
power  by  which  it  was  created.  It  was  too 
arbitrary,  too  artificial,  and  too  much  oppos- 
et\  both  to  the  interests  and  national  preju- 
dicea  of  the  Germans,  not  to  bear  within  it 
the  seeds  of  dissolution.  Whbn  tlie  tide  of 
fortune  turned  against  Buonaparte  a(\er  the 
battle  of  I^eipsic,  Bavaria  hastened  to  Join 
tbe  allies  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
destruction,  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  other  Princes  of  the  Bhine.  It 
fared  with  Napoleon  and  the  German  Con«> 
federation,  as  with  a  necromancer  and  the 
demon  whom  for  a  certain  term  he  baa 
bound  to  his  service,  and  who  obeys  him 
with  fidelity  during  the  currency  of  the  ob- 
ligation ;  but,  when  that  is  expired,  is  the 
first  to  tear  his  employer  to  pieces. 

Francis  of  Austria,  seeing  the  empire,  cC 
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*  ^fbieh  hii  booie  had  beenio  long  the  bead, 
going  to  pieces  like  a  parting  wreck,  had  no 
other  resoarce  than  to  lay  aaide  the  Impe* 
rial  Crown  of  Germany,  and  to  declare  that 
league  diaaolved  which  oe  now  «aw  no  auffi- 
cieat  meaaa  of  enforcing.  He  declared  the 
tiea  diiaefered  which  bound  the  varioua 
princes  to  him  aa  Emperor,  to  each  other 
as  allies :  and  although  he  reserved  the  Im- 
perial title,  it  was  only  as  the  Sovereign  of 
Austria,  and  his  other  hereditary  states. 

France  became  therefore  in  a  great  meaa- 
ufe  the  successor  to  the  influence  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Holv  Roman  Empire,  as  that  of 
Germanv  had  been  proudly  styled  for  a 
thonsand  years  j  and  the  Empire  of  Napo- 
leon gained  a  still  nearer  resemblance  to 
that  of  Charlemagne.  At  least  France  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Imperial  influence  exercised 
by  Austria  and  her  empire  over  all  the 
•enth-westem  provinces  of  that  powerful 
district  of  Europe.  In  the  eastern  districts, 
Austria,  stunned  by  her  misfortunes  and  her 


defeats,  was  passive  add  nmtaisGnc.  PfM> 
sia,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  waa  halting 
between  t^o  very  opposite  sets  of  counsel- 
lors ;  one  of  which,  with  too  much  confl- 
dence  in  the  military  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, advised  war  with  France,  for  which  th* 
favourable  opportunity  had  been  permitted 
to  escape  ;  while  the  other  recommended^ 
that,  like  the  iackall  in  the  train  of  the  lion. 
Prussia  should  continue  to  avail  herself  or 
the  spoils  which  Napoleon  might  permit 
her  to  aeiae  upon,  without  presuming  to 
place  herself  in  opposition  to  his  will.  In 
either  case,  the  course  recommended  wat 
sufficiently  perilous;  but  to  vacillate,  at 
the  cabinet  of  Berlfn  did,  betwixt  tlie  one 
and  the  other,  inferred  almost  certain  ruin. 
While  Napoleon  thus  revelled  in  aug- 
mented strength,  and  increased  honours. 
Providence  put  it  once  more,  snd  for  the 
lost  time,  in  his  power,  to  consolidate  his 
immense  empire  by  a  general  peace,  mari- 
time as  well  as  upon  tne  Continent. 
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Dtaik  «ff  PiU^HtiB  mtcettdtd  by  Fox  at  Prime  Miniaier.—CireumMtanees  which  Ud 
to  NegoHaHon  wtiA  .FVonce.—  The  Earl  ^  LauderdaU  i»  eeni  to  Pari»  as  the  Britiek 
NegoUatar.^Negotiatum  ie  h-oken  off  in  comeqiunee  qfihe  Rqfueal  qf  England  to 
cede  Sicily  to  Prance,  and  Lord  Lauderdale  leaoee  Parie.^Reaeonif^t  on  the  Stabil- 
ity qf  Peace,  had  Peace  been  ofrloincd.— PHtssio— Atr  Temporizing  Policy^She 
takee  aUsrm^An  attempt  made  by  her  to  form  a  Cae^ederaey  in  oppoeUion  to  thai  qf 
the  Rhine,  ie  d^feaUd  by  the  Maehinatione  qf  Napoleon, — Strong  and  general  diepo* 
eiHon  qf  the  Prueeiane  to  War.-^Legal  Murder  qf  Palm,  a  bookeeller,  by  authority  qf 
Buonaparte,  aggranatee  thie  fteUng.^-The  En^eror  Alexander  again  vieite  BtrUn, 
—Prueeia  begins  to  arm  in  Auguel  180G,  and,  afUr  eomie  NegotiaHan,  takes  the  Field 
in  October,  under  the  Duke  qf  Brunetnck.^Jmpolicy  qfthe  Plans  of  the  Campaign. 
'^Detaile.'^AcHon  fought,  and  loeiby  the  Prueeiane,  at  Saa\feld^ Followed  by  the 
deeieive  Defeat  qfAueretadt,  or  Jena,  on  the  \5th  October,— Particulars  qftheBaUle, 
—Duke  qf  Brunewiek  mortally  wounded. — Coneequencee  qfthie  total  Dtfeat.-^All  the 
etrong  pHaeee  m  Ptuteia  given  up  without  reeieiance.— Buonaparte  takee  poeeeeeion  of 
Berlin  on  the  tSth.-^  ExplaneUion  qfthe  different  Situalione  qf  Auetria  and  Pruetia 
e^fter  their  Hoerat  D^feate.—Rejteetione  on  the  Fall  qfPrueeia. 


Trk  death  of  William  Pitt  was  accelerated 
hj  the  campaign  of  Ulm  and  AusterliU,  aa 
hit  health  nao  been  previously  injured  by 
the  defeat  of  Marengo.  Great  as  he  was  as 
a  statesman,  ardent  in  patriotism,  and  com- 

Csbensive  in  his  political  views,  it  had 
en  too  mueh  ttie  habit  of  that  great  min- 
ister, to  trust,  for  some  re-establishment  of 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  to 
the  exertions  or  the  ancient  F.uropean  ^v- 
emmenti,  whose  efforts  had  gradually  be- 
come fkinter  and  (Unter,  and  their  spirits 
more  and  more  depressed,  when  oppoMd  to 
tiie  power  of  Buonaparte,  whose  blows, 
like  the  thunderbolt,  seemed  to  inflict  in- 
eritable  ruin  wherever  they  burst.  Bat, 
while  resting  too  much  hope  on  coalitions, 
placing  too  much  confidence  in  foreicn  ar- 
mies, and  too  little  considering,  peniaps, 
what  might  have  been  achieved  by  our  own, 
had  sufficient  numbers  been  employed  on 
adequate  objects,  Pitt  maintained  with  un- 
abated  seal  the  great  principle  of  resistance 
to  France,  unless  France  snould  be  dispos- 
ed to  show,  that, satisfied  wiCh  the  immense 
power  which  she  possessed,  her  Emperor 
Wat  willing  to  leave  the  rest  of  Europe  such 


precarioua  independence,  as  his  victorious 
arms  had  not  yet  bereft  tnem  of. 

The  British  prime  minister  was  tucoeed- 
ed,  upon  his  death,  by  the  statesman  to 
whom,  in  life,  he  had  waged  the  moat  uni- 
form oppoaition.  Charies  Fox,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  British  government,  had  uni- 
formly professed  to  believe  it  peesible  lo 
efl*ect  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with  France, 
and.  In  the  ardour  of  debate,  had  repeatedly 
thrown  on  hia  great  adve'rsary  the  blama 
that  such  had  not  been  accomplished. 
When  he  himself  became  possessed  of. 
the  supreme  power  of  administration,  he 
waa  niturally  disposed  to  realise  hit  pre- 
dictiont,  if  Napoleon  should  be  Aiund  dis- 
posed to  admit  $.  treaty  upon  anything  like 
equal  terms.  In  a  visit  to  Paris  during  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  Mr.  Fox  had  been  receiv- 
ed with  great  distinction  by  Napoleon. 
The  private  relations  betwixt  them  were 
thererore  of  an  amicable  nature,  and  gave 
an  opening  for  friendly  intercourse. 

The  time,  too,  appeared  favourable  for 
negotiation ;  for  whatever  advantages  bad 
been  derived  by  France  from  her  late  tri- 
umphant campaign  on  the  Continent,  weM, 
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•0  Ikr  M  BritiuB  WM  eoooeriMd,  MVtraliMd 
■ad  oQVbtlueMl  by  the  deitnietjp&  of  the 
coBbiaed  fleets.  All  ponibiUty  or  invesion 
which  ■ppeara  before  tfaii  event  to  have 
wtnnljr  engroes^d  the  imeginetion  of  Nipo* 
leoB,  teemed  at  u  end  for  ever.  The  de- 
leeioa  which  teprcMiiled  t  oaited  navy  of 
%ftj  nil  of  the  line  triumphsBtlv  occopjing 
the  British  Channel,  end  eteortteg  an  over- 
powering fbrce  to  the  ahoree  of  England, 
wta  diapeUed  by  the  cannon  of  Slat  Octo- 
ber. The  gay  oreamt,  wbich  painted  a  vic- 
toriouB  army  marching  to  London,  reform- 
ing the  atate  of  England  bv  the  dettraction 
ofner  ariatocracy,  and  reoacing  her  to  her 
■atural  condition,  as  Napoleon  termed  it, 
of  each  a  dependencv  on  France  aa  the  ial- 
and  of  Oleron  or  or  Corsica,  were  gone. 
After  the  BaUle  of  Trafalgar,  all  hopes 
were  extingaiabed  that  the  fair  provinces 
of  Eni^and  could  in  any  possible  event  have 
been  cat  op  into  new  fiefs  of  Che  French 
empire.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  dreamed, 
that  iMolioM,  as  they  were  termed,  might 
be  formed  apon»4he  Royal  Exchange  for 
the  payment  of  annuities  by  handreds  of 
thonsands,  and  by  millions,  for  rewarding 
the  soldiers  of  the  Great  Nation.  To  work 
purses  for  the  French  officers,  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  British  gold,  fasd  of  late 
been  a  favourite  amasement  among  the  fair 
ladiea  of  France  \  bat  it  was  now  evident 
that  they  had  laboored  in  vain.  All  these 
hopes  and  projects  were  swallowed  op  in 
the  billows  which  entombed  the  wracks  of 
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In  a  word,  if  Austria  had  fallen  in  the 
contest  of  18M,  Britotn  stood  more  pre-em- 
inent than  ever  \  and  it  might  have  been 
rationally  expected,  that  the  desire  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  should  have  ended, 
when  every  prospect  of  bringing  that  war 
to  the  conclusive  and  triumphant  termina- 
tion which  he  meditated,  had  totally  disap- 
peared. The  views  of  the  Briti^  cabinet, 
also,  we  have  said,  were  now  amicable, 
and  an  incident  occurred  for  opening  a  ne- 
gotiation, under  circumstances  which  seem- 
ed to  warrant  the  good  faith  of  the  English 
ministers. 

A  peraoo  pretending  to  be  an  adherent 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  amrwards  prettv  well' 
underatood  to  be  an  agent  of  me  French 
govemnent,  acting  upon  the  peltiy  system 
of  eapieoege  which  had  infected  both  their 
internal  and  exterior  relations,  obtained  an 
audience  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
pretended,  of  communicating  to  the  British 
minister  a  proposal  for  the  assamioation  of 
Bttobspsrte.  It  had  happened,  that  Mr. 
Fox,  tn  conversation  with  Napoleon,  while 
at  Fans,  had  indignantly  repelled  a  charge 
of  thisdcind,  which  Ae  latter  brought  againat 
some  of  the  English  ministry.  ''Clear 
voor  head  of  that  nonsense/'  was  said  to 
iw  his  answer,  with  more  of  English  blunt- 
aem  than  of  French  politeness.  Perhaps 
Bvensparte  was  deairoiis  of  knowing  whetn- 
#r  his  practice  would  keep  pace  with  his 
prisciples,  and  «n  this  principle  had  en- 
eonraged  the  spy.  Fox,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, not  only  repelled  with  abhorrence 
the-idoo  suggested  by  this   French  agent, 


It  to  be 


French  Emperor; 

(hendfy  oommnBiesiion7  aad  finally 


this  gave  rise 
^  ssiion,  aad  final 

toanegotichonforpenee.  "Cord  Yafmouth» 
aad  afterwarda  Lord  Lauderdale,  aeted  for 
the  British  novemment ;  Champanj  and 
General  danie  for  tiie  Emperor  of  Franoe. 
Napoleon,  who,  like  most  foseigners,  had 
but  an  inaccurate  idea  ef -the'lntoiMl  sti«c« 
tore  of  the  British  eonstitatien.  badexpeet' 
ed  to  find  a  French  ptffy  in  tae  besom  ef 
England,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  fear 
misereante  of  the  lowest  rank,  whom  be  had 
been  ^le  to  bribe,  were  the  only  English 
who  were  accessible  to  forsij  *  ' 
and  that  the  party  whiefa 
war  with  France  in  all  Us 


who  were  accessible  to  foreign  toUoenee; 
and  that  the  party  which  had  opposed  the 
war  with  France  in  all  Us  sto^,  wars  r 
ertheless  incapable  of  desinnjr   to  se< 
cease  on  such  terms  as  were  dishonoon 


nev- 

irdbla 
to  the  country. 

The  French  commissioaan  made  sevar- 
al  concessions,  and  even  iatiaMted,  in  vsr- 
bel  conference  with  Lord  Tarmoath,  that 
they  would  be  content  to  treat  upon  the 
principle  of  alt  potridUi»s  ^'^  ic»  <"  allow- 
mg  each  party  to  retain  such  advantages  aa 
•he  had  been  able  to  gain  by  her  arma  dar» 
iug  the  war.  But  whea  Uie  treaty^  was  far- 
ther advanced,  the  French  aagotiators  re- 
sisted  this  rale,  and  showed  themsalvae  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  they  bad  aver  assanlaif 
toit. 

1*hey  were  indeed  williag  to  resign  a 
long-contested  point,  and  coaseated  that 
the  island  of  Malta,  with  the  Cape  ef  Good- 
Hope,  and  other  possessionainthe  Eastaad 
West  Indies,  ahould  raamia  oader  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britian.  Bat  then  they  ea- 
aeted  the  sarrsader  of  Sieilj  and  Naples, 
proposing  that .  Frederick  IV.  aboold  be  in- 
demnified at  the  expense  of  Spain  by  the 
cession  of  the  Balearic  lales.  Britain  could 
not  implicitly  consent  to  this  Isst  proposi- 
tion, either  in  policv,  or  in  jostioe  to  her 
u nfortonate  ally.  Ifaplea  was  iadaed  oeea- 
pied  by  the  French,  and  had  received  Jo- 
seph Baonaparte  aa  her  King}  bat  the  insu-  * 
lar  sitoataon  of  Sicily  rendered  it  easy  for 
Britain  to  protect  toat  rich  laland,  which 
was  still  in  the  pooMssion  of  ito  legitiauito 
monarch.  The  principle  «af  Wt  pomiJUU 
was  therefore  in  favour  of  the  E^igliah,  ao 
far  as  Sicily  was  coacemed,  aa  it  was  ia 
that  of  the  French  in  the  ease  of  NapUs. 
The  English  envoy,  for  this  reason,  rerused 
an  altimatam,  In  which  the  oasaaon  of  Sioi- 
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was  Blade  an  indispeasabia  article. 
Lianderdale,  at  the  same  time,  dean 
his  possporto,  which,  however,  ha  did  aot 
raoeive  for  several  dsys,  as  if  tbess  had 
been  aonse  hopes  of  reaewiag  the  treaty. 

Buonaparte  was  pat  to  oonsidersble  in- 
convenienee  by  the  shrewdness  and  tenacity 
of  the  noUe  negotiator,  aad  had  not  forgot^ 
ten  them  when,  in  1815,  he  foaad  himself 
on  board  the  BeUerophoa,oommaadedby  a 
relation  of  the  noble  Earl,  it  ia  iadead 
probable,  that  had  Mr.  Fox  lived,  the  Mao- 
tiation  might  have  been  renewed.  That 
eminent  statesman,  then  in  his  Iset  illaese, 
was  desiroas  to  accomplish  two  mat  ob* 
jecte— peace  with  France,  and  me  aboU*. 
tion  of  the  slave  trade.    B«i  althoagh  Boo* 
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mfiarte's  deference  for  Fox  oii^bt  have  in* 
dnced  him  to  coocede  some  ot  the  poioU 
in  dispute^  aod  althoogh  Che  British  stfttei- 
nun's  desire  of  peace  might  have  made  him 
relinquieh  others  on  the  part  of  Englandy 
Btill,  while  the  two  nations  retained  their 
relative  power  and  positiona,  the  deep  jeal- 
onsy  and  mntnal  animosity  wbieh  subsisted 
between  them  wonld  probably  have  render- 
ed any  peace  which  oenldhave  been  made 
a  mere  suspension  of  arms— a  hollow  and 
insincere  traee,  which  wan  almoet  certain 
to  give  way  on  the  slightest  occasioo.  Brit- 
ain could  never  have  seen  with  indifference 
Buonaparte  making  one  stride  after  anoth« 
er  towards  nniverral  dominion  j  and  Buo- 
naparte eoold  not  long  have  borne  with  pa- 
tience the  neighbourhood  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions and  our  free  press :  the  former  of 
which  most  have  perpetually  reminded  the 
French  of  the  liberty  they  bad  lost,  while 
the  latter  was  sore  to  make  the  Emperor, 
hit  government,  and  bis  policy,  the  daily 
subject  of  the  most  severe  and  unapsrinff 
criticism.  Even  the  war  with  Pruasta  and 
Russia,  in  which  Napoleon  was  soon  ailer- 
wards  engaged,  would  in  all  probability  have 
renewed  the  hostilittea  between  France  and 
England,  supposing  them  to  have  bean  ter- 
minated for  a  season  by  a  tempoinry  peace. 
.Yet  Napoleon  alwavs  spoke  or  the  death  of 
Fox  as  one  of  the  fatalities  on  which  his 
great  deaagns  were  shipwrecked;  which 
makes  it  tlw  more  surprising  that  he  did  not 
resume  intercourse  with  the  administration 
rormed  under  his  auapieee,  and  who  might 
nave  been  supposed  to  be  animated  by  hia 
principles  even  afler  his  decease.    That  he 


did  not  do  so  mav  be  fairly  received  in  evi- 
dence to  show,  that  pence,  unless  on  terms 
which  he  could  dictate,  was  not  deaired  by 
him. 

As  the  eondnctof  Pmssinhad  been  fiekle 
and  versatile  during  the  campaign  of  Auater- 
lUMf  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon  was  excit- 
ed in  proportion  against  her.  She  hod,  it  is 
true,  wsanched  nom  him  an  unwilling  ae- 

Siieseence  in  her  views  upon  Hanover. 
^  the  treaty  which  Haugwiu  had  aigned  at 
Vienna,  af^  the  battle  of  AnsteriiU,  it  was 
nrned  that  Prussia  should  receive  the 
Electoral  donnnioiie  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, his  ally,  instead  of  Anspaoh,  Bareutb, 
and  Neulchatel,  which  she  was  to  cede  to 
France.  The  fiv  euperior  value  of  Hanover 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  boon  to  Prussia, 
in  goardon  of  her  neutrality.  But  Napole- 
on did  nttt  forgive  the  hostile  disposition 
which  Pnusia  had  manifested,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable he  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  opiMMr- 
tunity  of  inflicting  npon  her  condign  cnas- 
tieement.  He  eontinued  to  maintain  a  large 
acmT  in  Swabin  and  Franconia.  and,  by  in- 
tnedneing  troops  into  Westphalia,  intimat- 
od,  not  ohsenrdy,  an  approaching  rupture 
with  hia  aUy.  HeaatinM,  under  the  influ- 
enee  of  eoollietang  councils,  Pruttia  pro- 
ceededin  n  course  of  pdiUcs  which  render^ 
•d  her  odious  for  her  rapacity,  aod  con- 
•emptiWe  for  the  shorUaighied  views  under 
wbieh  she  indulged  il. 

U  waa  no  matter  of  dilBeul^  for  the 
.rmssian  ferees  to  take  posseaaioo  of  Hano- 
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ver,  wbieh,  when  evacunted  by-Bemndotle 
and  bis  army,  h^y  a  prev  to  the  first  invader, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Hame- 
len»  still  occupied  by  a  French  ^arr'son. 
The  Electorate,  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Great  BriUin,  with  whom  Prus- 
sis  was  at  profound  peace,  waa  accordin^y 
seised  upon,  and  her  cabinet  pretended  to 
justify  that  usurpation  by  aliening,  that  Hsn- 
over,  having  been  transferred  to  France  by 
the  rights  of  war,  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Prussian  govemnMnt  in  exchange  for  other 
districts.  At  the  same  tioM,  an  order  of. 
the  Pmsatan  monarch  shut  his  PM ts  in  the 
Baltic  against  the  admission  of  British  ves- 
sels, lliese  meaaures,  taken  tc^thcr, 
were  looked  upon  by  England  as  intimating 
determined  anid  avowed  hostility }  and  Fox 
described,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
conduct  of  Prussia,  as  a  compound  of  the 
most  hateful  rapacity  with  the  most  con- 
temptible  servilitv.  War  was  accordingly 
declared  against  bar  by  Great  Britain}  and 
her  flag  being  banished  from  the  ocean  by 
the  English  cruisers,  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Prussian  sea-ports  were  declared  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  and  her  trade  waa  sub- 
jected to  a  corresponding  de(;ree  of  distress. 

Meantime,  it  waa  the  fate  of  Prussia  to 
find,  that  she  held  by  a  very  insecure  te- 
nure that  very  Electorate,  the  price  of  her 
neutrality  at  Austorlits,  and  which  was  far- 
ther purchased  at  the  expense  of  war  with 
England.  Her  rainiaters,  while  nressing 
France  te  confirm  the  cession  of  Hanover, 
had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  Na- 
poleon, far  from  regarding  the  Prussian  right 
in  it  as  indefeasible,  was  in  fact  negotiating 
ibr  a  general  peace,  upon  the  condition, 
amongst  others,  that  the  Electorate  shoula 
be  restored  te  the  King  of  England,  its  he- 
reditary sovereign.  While  the  disclosure 
of  this  double  game  showed  Frederick  Wil- 
liam upon  what  insecure  footing  he  held  the 
premium  assigned  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  fartiier  discoverv  of  the  projects 
of  France  seemed  to  impel  him  to  change 
the  pacific  line  of  hispolicv. 

Hitherto  the  victories  or  Napoleon  had 
had  for  their  chief  coasequences  the  de- 
pression of  Austria  and  the  diminution  of 
that  power  which  was  the  natural  and  an- 
cient rival  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg. 
But  now,  when  Austria  was  thrust  hack  to 
the  eastward,  and  deprived  of  her  influence 
in  the  eouth-west  of  Germany,  Prussia  saw 
with  just  alarm  that  France  was  assuming 
that  influence  herself,  and  that,  unless  op- 
posed, she  was  likehr  to  become  as  power- 
nil  in  the  north  of  Germany,  as  sue  had 
rendered  herMlf  in  the  aoutb-weatem  cir- 
cles. Above  ally  Prussia  was  alarmed  at 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  an  asaociv 
tion  which  placed  under  the  direct  influ 
ence  of  Franoe  ao  large  a  proportion  of  . 
what  had  been  lately  component  parts  of 
the  Qermanic  Empire.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Germanic  Empire  itself  was  an  evMit 
no  less  surprising  and  embwtassing  v  ^or, 
besides  all  the  other  important  pointp,  ii 
which  the  position  of  Prussia  waa  altered 
by  the  annihilation  of  that  ancieaft  coofed- 
emej,  she  ioat  thenhu  the  pfosfoct  titlm9 
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own  immediate  protectioB;  U 
prince  who  gorened  Suodt 
desire  to  become  «  member  or  t 


own  mooardi  bei^,  apon  the  deelino  of 
Auttria,  ehoMo  to  wear  the  imperial  crown, 
at  the  moat  powerful  member  of  the  IMcra* 
tiofi. 

One  waY  remained,  to  balance  the  new. 
apeciea  of  power  which  France  had  ac> 
ouired  by  tlieae  innovationa  on  the  aUto  of 
kurope.  It  waa  poaaible,  by  forming  the 
northern  princea  of  the  German  empire  into 
a  league  of  the  name  character  with  the 
ConfederacT  of  the  Rhine,  hating  Pruasia 
inatead  of  France  for  its  protector,  to  cre- 
ate anch  an  eqailibrinm  aa  might  render  it 
diAcnlt  or  dangerona  for  Buonaparte  to 
tiae  bis  meana,  however  greatly  enlarged, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  was,  therefore,  determined  in  the  Prus- 
aiau  cabinet  to  form  a  league  on  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Thia  propoaed  Northern  Confederacy, 
however,  conld  not  well  be  eetablishea 
without  communication  with  France ;  and 
Buonaparte,  thou^  offering  no  direct  op- 
poaition  to  the  formation  of  a  league,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  examole  of  that  of  toe  Rhine, 
atarted  such  obataclea  to  the  project  in  de- 
teil,  as  were  likely  to  render  its  estebUsh- 
ment  on  aa  effectaal  footing  impoaaible.  It 
was  said  by  iis  miniatera,  that  Napoleon 
waa  to  take  the  Hanaeatic  towna  nnder  hia 
that  the  wise 
showed  no 
the  proposed 
Confederacy ;  and  that  France  would  per- 
mit no  power  to  be  forced  into  such  a  mea- 
aura.  Finally,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
C^sel,  who  waa  naturally  reckoned  upon 
'  as  an  important  member  of  the  proposed 
*Northem  Lea^^e,  was  tampered  with  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  ioin  the  Confederacy 
of  the  Rnine,  instead  of  that  which  was 
proposed  to  be  formed  under  the  protector- 
ate of  Prussia.  This  prince,  afraid  to  de- 
cide which  of  theae  powerrul  nations  he 
should  adhere  to,  remained  in  a  state  of 
neutrality,  notwithstanding  the  offers  of 
France  j  and,  by  doing  so,  incarred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Napoleon,  f>om  which  in  the 
sequel  he  suffered  severely. 

By  this  partial  interruption  and  opposi- 
tion. Napoleon  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Prussia  to  make  any  effectaal  efforts  for 
combining  together  those  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  German  empire,  over  which 
hfer  military  power  and  geographical  posi- 
tion save  her  natural  influence.  This  dts- 
■ppomtment,  with  the  sense  of  having  ^een 
outwitted  by  the  French  government,  ex- 
cited feelings  of  chagrin  and  resentment  in 
the  Prussian  cabinet,  which  corresponded 
with  the  sentimenta  eipressed  by  the  na- 
tion at  large.  In  the  former,  the  predomi- 
nant feeling  was,  despite  for  disappoint- 
ed hojpes,  and  a  deaire  of  revenge  on  the 
soyereign  and  state  by  whom  they  had  been 
overreached :  in  the  latter,  there  prevailed 
a  keen  and  honourable  aense  that  Prussia 
had  lost  her  character  through  the  truck- 
ling  policy  of  her  administration 

WMtever  reluctance  the  cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin had  shown  to  enter  into  hostilities  with 
Ftaaco,  the  court  and  country  never  ap- 
pear to  have  shared  that  senaation.    The 


former  waa  ander  the  influence  of  the 
young,  beautiAil,  and  high-apirited  Queen, 
and  of  Louis  of  Prussia,  a  prince  who  fell 
wtth  impatience  the  decaying  importance 
or  that  kmsdom,  which  the  victories  of  the 
Great  Frederick  had  raised  to  such  a  piteh 
of  glory.  These  were  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous band  of  noble  youths,  impaUent  for 
war,  as  the  means  of  emulating  Uie  fame  of 
their  fathera  j  but  ignorant  how  little  ^e- 
ly  were  even  the  powerful  and  well-disci- 

E lined  forces  of  Frederick,  unless  directed' 
y  his  genius,  to  succeed  in  opposition  to 
troops  not  inferior  to  themselves,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  leader  who  had  long  appeared 
to  chain  victory  to  hia  chariot  wheels. 
The  aenUmenta  of  the  young  Prussian  niy- 
blesse  were  sufficiently  indicsted,  by  their 
going  to  sharpen  their  sabres  on  the  thresh- 
old of  La  Foret,  the  ambassador  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  wilder  frolic  of  breaking 
the  windowa  of  the  ministers  snppoeed  to 
be  in  the  French  interest.  The  Qneea 
appeared  frec|uently  in  the  uniform  of  the 
regiment  which  bore  her  name,  and  aome^ 
times  rode  herself  at  their  head,  to  give  en- 
thusiasm to  the  soldiery.  Thia  was  aoon 
eicited  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  had  the 
military  talente  of  the  Prussian  generals 
borne  any  correspondence  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  officers  and  aoldiera,  an  iaaue  to  the 
campaign  might  have  been  expected  far 
different  (Vmn  that  which  took  place.  The 
manner  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
Queen,  the  King,  and  Prince  Loois,  were 
treated  in  the  Moeiteur,  tended  still  more 
to  eiaaperate  the  quarrel)  for  Napoleon'e 
stadiooa  and  eautioas  eaelosion  froni  the 
government  peper  of  such  political  arti« 
cles  as  had  not  his  own  previous  approba- 
tion, rendered  him  in  renaon  accountable 
for  all  which  appeared  there. 

The  people  of  Prussia  at  large  were 
clamoroua  for  war.  They,  too.  were  sen- 
sible that  the  late  versatile  coaonot  of  their 
cabinet  had  exposed  them  to  the  censure, 
and  even  the  scorn  of  Europe ;  and  that 
Buonaparte  seeing  the  crisis  ended,  in 
which  the  firmness  of  Prussia  might  have 
preserved  the  balance  of  Europe,  retained 
no  longer  any  respect  for  those  whom  he 
had  made  his  dupes,  but  treated  with  total 
disregard  the  remonstrances,  which,  before 
the  advantagea  obtained  at  Ulm  and  Aua- 
terlita,  he  must  have  listened  to  with  re- 
spect and  deference. 

Another  circnmatance  of  a  very  exasper- 
ating character  took  place  at   this  time. 
One  Palm,  a  bookseller  at  Nuremberg,  had 
exposed  to   sale  a  pamphlet,    containing 
remarks  on  the  conduct  of  mpoleon,  to 
which  the  Emperor  and  his  policy  were 
treated  with  considerable  severity.    The 
bookseller  was  seised  upon  for  this  offence 
by  toe  French  gens  d'armes,  and  transfer- 
red to  Brannau,  where    he  waa  brougbc 
before  a  military  commission,  tried  for  a 
libel  on  the  Emperor  of  France,  found  guil- 
ty, and  shot  to  death  in  terms  of  his  nen-  . 
tenoe.    The  murder  of  this  poor  man,  for 
such  it  literally  was,  whether  immedintely 
flowing  from  Buonaparte's  mandate,  or  the 
effect  of  the  fbrious  seal  of  tomo  of  hie 
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oflleen,  excited  deep  and  general  iiidigB»> 
.tioo. 

The  confltitntioo  of  mmj  of  the  states 
in  Germanj  is  despotic :  Imt,  nevertbeless, 
the  aamber  of  independent  principalities^ 
and  the  privileges  of  the  free  towns,  have 
alwajs  insured  to  the  nation  at  large  the 
hlessings  of  a  free  press,  which,  arach  ad- 
dicted as  they  are  to  literatnra,  the  Ger- 
mans valne  as  it  deserves.  The  cruel  ef- 
fort now  made  to  fetter  this  nnahaekled  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  was,  of  course,  moot 
nnfavourable  to  his  anthoritv  bv  whom 
it  had  been  commanded.  Toe  tnonsand 
presses  of  Germany  continneiL  on  ty^ry 
possible  opportunity  to  dwell  on  the  fate 
of  Palm  J  and  at  the'distaace  of  six  or  sev- 
en years  from  bis  death-,  it  might  be  reck- 
oned among  the  leading  causes  which  nl- 
/timately  determined  the  popular  opinion 
against  Napoleon.  It  had  not  less  elfect  at 
tbe  time  when  the  crime  was  conunittedi 
and  tlie  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  turned 
upon  Prussia,  as  die  only  member  of  the 
late  Holy  Roman  League,  by  whom  the 
progress  of  the  public  enemy  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe  could  be  arreated  in  its 
course. 

Amidst  the  general  ferment  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  Alexander  once  more  appeared  in 
person  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and,  more 
Uuccdssful  than  on  the  former  occasion, 
prevailed  on  the  King  of  Prussia  nt  length 
to  unsheath  the  swora.  The  support  of 
the  powerful  hosts  of  Russia  was  promised ; 
and,  defeated  by  the  fatal  field  of  Auster- 
Hts  in  his  attempt  to  preserve  the  south- 
east of  Germany  from  French  influence, 
Alexander  now  stood  forth  to  assist  Prussia 
as  the  Champion  of  the  North.  An  at- 
tempt had  indeed  been  made  throndb  means 
of  D'Oubril,  a  Russian  envoy  atraris,  to, 
obtain  a  general  peace  for  Europe,  in  con- 
ourrence  with  that  which  Lord  Lauder- 
dale was  endeavouring  to  negotiate  on  the 
part  of  Britain ;  but  the  treaty  entirely  mis- 
carried. 

While  Prussia  thus  declared  herself  the 
enemy  of  France,  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a 
matter  of  eourse,  that  she  should  become 
once  more  the  friend  of  Britain  ;  and,  in- 
^ed,  that  power  lost  no  time  in  manifesting 
nn  amicable  disposition  on  her  part,  by 
f«calling  the  order  which  blockaaed  the 
Prussian  ports,  and  annihilated  her  com- 
merce. But  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  evinced, 
in  the  moment  when  about  to  commence 
hostUites,  the  same  selfish  insincerity 
which  bad  dictated  all  their  previous  con- 
duct. While  sufliciently  desirous  of  ob- 
taining Britiah  money  to  maintain  the  ap- 
proaching war,  they  showed  great  reluc- 
tance to  part  with  Hanover,  an  acquisition 
made  in  a  manner  so  unworthy:  and  the 
Prossian  minister,  Lncchesini,  did  not  hes- 
itate to  tell  the  British  smbaasador,  Lotd 
Morpeth,  that  the  fate  of  the  Electorate 
WHMild  depend  npon  the  event  of  arms. 

Little  i^od  could  be  sngured  from  the 
interposition  of  s  power,  who,  pretending 
to  arm  in  behalf  of  the  ri^to  of  natlona. 


refused  to  part  with  an  acquisition  which 
sKe  lierseif  had  made,  eontraiy  to  all  the 


nilea  of  jnatiee  and  good  faith.  Still  lest 
was  a  fkvourable  event  to  be  hoped  for, 
when  the  management  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted to  the  same  incspable  or  faithless 
ministers,  who  had  allowed  every  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  of  asserting  the  rights  of 
Prussia,  when,  perhapa,  her  assuming  a  firm 
attitude  might  have  prevented  the  necessity 
of  war  altogether.  But  the  resolution 
which  had  been  delayed,  when  so  many  f»> 
voarable  oeeasions  were  suffered  to  escape 
unemployed,  was  at  length  adopted  with  an 
imprudent  precipitetioo,  which  lef\  Prussia 
neither  time  to  adcmt  the  wisest  warliko 
measures,  nor  to  look  out  for  those  statei- 
men  and  generals  by  whom  such  measures 
could  have  been  most  effectually  executed 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Prussia 
began  to  arm.  Perhaps  there  are  few  ex- 
amplea  of  a  war  declared  with  the  almost 
onamtnons  consent  of  a  great  and  warlike 
people,  which  was  brought  to  an  earlier  and 
more  unhappy  termination.  On  the  1st  of 
October,  Knobetsdorff,  the  Prussian  envoy, 
wss  called  npon  by  Talleyrand  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  martial  aUitode  assumed  by 
hia  stete.  In  reply,  a  paper  was  delivered, 
containing  three  jpropositions,  or  rather 
demands.  First,  That  the  French  troops 
which  had  entered  the  German  territory, 
should  instantly  re-cross  the  Rhine.  Sec- 
ondlv,  That  France  ahould  desist  from  pre- 
senting obstacles  to  the  formation  of  a 
league  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  to 
comprehend  all  the  states,  without  excep- 
tion, which  had  not  been  included  in  the 
Conbderation  of  the  Rhine.  Thirdly,  That 
negotiatlona  should  be  immediately  com- 
menced, for  the  purpoee  of  detaching  tho 
fortresr  of  Wesel  Arom  the  French  empire, 
and  for  the  restitotion  of  three  abbeya, 
which  Murat  had  chosen  to  seise  upon  as 
a  part  of  hia  Duchy  of  Berg.  With  thia 
numilesto  wa%  delivered  a  long  explanaccry 
letter,  containing  severe  remarks  on  the 
system  of  encroachment  which  France  had 
acted  npon.  Such  a  text  and  commentary, 
eenaldering  their  peremptory  tone,  and  the 
pride  and  power  of  him  to  whom  they  were 
addraaaed  in  such  anaualified  terms,  must 
havo  been  underatooa  to  amount  to  a  de»> 
laratiottof  war.  And  yet,  although  Prussia, 
in  eoouBon  with  all  Europe,  had  justreaaon 
to  complain  of  the  encroachments  of  Frsnce, 
and  her  rapid  strides  to  universal  empire, 
it  would  appear  that  the  two  first  articles 
in  the  King's  declaration,  were  subjecto 
>  rather  of  negotiation  than  grounds  of  aa 
absolute  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the 
fortiess  of  Wesel,  and  the  three  abbeys, 
were  scarce  of  importance  enough  to  plunse 
the  whole  empire  into  blood  for  the  sake 
of  them. 

Pnissi%  indeed,  was  less  actaally  a^iev- 
ed  than  she  wss  mortified  and  ofiended. 
Sho  saw  she  had  been  outwitted  by  Buoaa- 
paiie  in  the  negotiation  of  Vienna)  that  he 
waajngoling  with  her  in  the  matter  oC  Han- 
over $toat  she  was  in  danger  of  beholding 
Saxony  and  Hease  withdrawn  from  her  pro- 
trjetton,  to  be  placed  under  that  of  France  ) 
and  under  a  general  sense  of  these  iiuuries, 
*  nllMr  sppnehendod  than  reall;  sii» 
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c-uoed,  8h«  hnrriMl  to  Iha  fleM.  If 
tiooi  ciMiftf  bftve  l>€6ii  protnetod  till  th* 
a  ivBuce  of  the  Rastiui  umiOT,  it  mA^X  kav€ 
i;iv«o  a  different  face  to  the  war;  bat  in 
tlie  warlike  ardonr  whieb  ftuanmtd  the 
Pruaatana,  thejr  were  deMfOve  to  eeeinv 
the  advtotagea  wUeh,  n  Biilitary  ailUn, 
belong  to  the  aiMihuitir  witboot  weigbing 
the  circamataacee  wbteh.  in  tbeir  aitmlioo, 
rendered  anch  pfecipitafioa  fiital 
.  Beiidea.  encB  adTintagw  were  not  eaeilj 
to  be  obceraed  over  Bnonaperta.  who  waa 
not  a  man  to  be  amneed  bjr  wevda  when  the 
moment  of  action  arrived.  Foardaya  before 
tbe  delivery  of  the  Fmaaian  note  t»  bin 
miixiater,  Baonaparte  bed  left  Parle,  and  waa 
personally  in  the  field  ceUectingbie  own  tm- 
menae  forcee,  and  argintf  tbe  contribtttion 
of  thoae  contingenta  wbieb  tbeConfWerate 
Priocea  of  tbe  Kbine  were  boaad  to  aop- 

Slv.  His  anawer  to  tbe  bovtiie  note  of  tbe 
;ing  of  Pniaaia,  wm  addreaeed,  not  la  that 
monarch,  but  to  hie  own  aoldiera.  "  Tbej 
have  dared  to  demand,"  be  aaid,  "  that  we 
aboeld  retreat  at  the  flrat  aigbt  of  tbeir 
army.  Fools !  eoald  they  not  reflect  bow 
impoaaible  they  foand  it  la  deatroj  Pbria, 
a  task  incomparably  more  easy  tbaa  to  tar- 
nish the  honour  of  the  Great  Nation.  Let 
thePrnaaian  amy  expect  the  same  fate 
which  they  enconntered  foarteen  veais  wmo, 
siace  experience  baa  not  taaght  them,  that 
while  it  ia  easy  to  tcqaire  additiona  do- 
raiaions  and  increaae  of  power,  by  tbe 
friendship  of  Franee,  her  enmity,  on  the 
contrary,  which  will  only  be  provoked  by 
thoae  who  are  totaQy  destltata  of  aenee 
and  reason,  it  mere  terrible  Ihmi  the  ten- 
pesta  of  the  ocean.^ 

The  King  of  Praaaia  bad  agihi  p!aeed  at 
the  bead  of  his  armies  the  Doke  of  Bmaa- 
wick.  In  his  youth,  tbia  general  had  gain- 
ed renown  under  hie  OBcIe  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand. But  it  had  been  lost  ia  the  retreat 
from  Champagne  in  I79t,  whers  he  bad  aof- 
fered  himseu  to  be  out-mamnovred  by 
Dumouriex  and  his  army  of  conscripts.  He 
was  seventy-two  years  c4d,  and  ia  aaid  to 
have  added  the  obstinacy  of  ags  to  others 
of  the  infirmities  which  naturalTy  attend  it. 
He  was  not  communicative,  nor  accessible 
to  any  of  die  other  gencrala,  exoepting 
Bf Ollendorff  and  thia  nnerated  a  diaan- 
ion  of  eouncits  in  Ae  Pmaman  camp,  and 
the  personal  dislike  of  tbe  army  to  him  by 
whom  it  waa  commanded. 

Tbe  plan  of  the  campaign,  formed  by 
tbia  ill-fated  Prince,  seems  to  have  been 
aiagularly  imudicious,  and  the  more  so,  as 
it  is  censurable  on  exactly  the  aame  grounds 
8»  that  of  Austria  in  the  late  war.  Prussia 
could  not  expect  to  have  the  advantage  of 
nambers  in  the  contost.  It  was  therefore 
her  obvious  policy  to  procrastinate  and 
lengthen  oat  n<)gotiation,  until  abe 


'■  fiir  ( 


Suoay 
Bararia 


Iha  baBka  of  the  Iller. 

waa  in  tbe  preaent  campaign,  aj 

in  tbe  former,  deairous  of  remainiog  Beu< 
tar ;  aad  tbe  hasty  advance  of  the  Pruaiiaa 
I  daaigaad  to  compeJ  the  £lsctor 
aa  embraae  their  caose.  It  lao- 
nrdiagiy  •,  aad  the  Sovereign  of 
Saxony  nnited  bis  feraea,  thoagh  relac- 
tantly,  with  tbe  left  wing  eC  the  VmuinDa, 
under PriaeeHohenlee.  The  conductor 
tbw  Praasiaaatowaida  the  Saxons,  bore  the 
anose  oaMaaua  lesemblaace  to  that  of  tbe 
Aoetriana  to  the  Befrariana.  .  Their  troopa 
behaved  in  the  country  of  Saxony  more  aa 
if  they  vrere  in  the  land  of  a  tributary  Urn 
an  ally,  aad  while  tbe  aaaiataace  of  the 
good  aad  peaceable  Pi  lace  waa  ateraly  er- 
acted,  BO  efforta  were  made  to  conciJiato 
hiajgood-will,  or  aoothe  the  pride  of  hia 
oofagects.  In  their  behaviour  to  the  Saxoaa 
>n  general,  the  Praaaiaaa  showed  too  mach 
of  tbe  baoghty  aaiht  that  goea  before  a 
fall.  »    '     *" 

Tbe  uaited  force  of  the  Prussian  arrny^ 
with  its  aoxiliariea,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred aad  fifty  thouaand  men,  confident  in 
tbeir  own  eoarage,  in  the  rigid  discipliae 
which  continued  to  distinguish  their  ser- 
I,  and  ia  the  animating  recollections  of 


the  victorious  career  of  the  Great  Freder- 
ick. There  were  many  geaerala  and  sol- 
diers in  their  ranks  who  had  served  under 
him ;  but,  amongst  that  troop  of  veterana, 
Bludier  alone  was  destined  to  do  distia*- 
guisbed  honour  to  the  school. 

Notwithataading  these  practical  erron, 
the  address  of  the  Prussiaa  King  to  his  ar* 
mj  was  ia  better  taste  tboa  tbe  vaaocii^ 
peaclamatiea  of  Bnooaparte,  and  ooacludea 
with  a  passage,  which,  though  iu  accoxn- 
pUsbmeatvraa  long  da\ayed,  neverlheleaa 
proved  at  laat  prophetic :— "  We  go,'' 
Frederick  William,  **  to  eacounter  an  4 
mj,  whe  haa  vanqn&ahed  anmeroua  armies^ 
humiliated  monarchs,  destroyed  oonstitu- 
tioaa,  aad  deprived  more  than  one  state  of 
its  independence,  and  even  of  ita  very  naoae. 
He  haa  threaleaed  a  aimilar  fate  to  maaia, 
and  proposes  to  reduce  us  to  tbe  dominioa 
of  a  strange  people,  who  would  auppraea  thw 
very  aame  of' Germane.  The  fate  oramiwa, 
and  of  nationa,  ia  in  the  handa  of  the  Al- 
mighty }  bat  conaUnt  vietoiy,  and  darabl« 
proapenty,  are  never  granted  save  to  the 
cauaeof|nstice." 

While  Buonaparte  aaaembled  ia  FraiKo^ 
nia  aa  army  considerably  auperior  in  aUB»* 
ber  to  that  of  the  Pniaaians,  the  latter  oc- 
cupied  the  country  rn  the  vicinity  of  die 
river  Saole,  and  aeemed,  in  doing  ao,  to  re- 
nounce all  tbe  advantage  of  making  the  at- 
tack  on  the  enemy  ere  be  bad  collected  hsM 
forces.  Yet  to  make  auch  an  attack  waa, 
and  mast  have  been,  the  piiocipsl  moUve 
" tela  aavaa 


lengthen  oat  n<)gotiation,  until  abe  could    of  their  faaaty  and  precipitate  advaaoe,  ee» 

have  the  advantage  of  tbe  Russian  forces,    peeially  after  they  bad  aecuted  rta  vnaumy 

laatead  of  this,  it  was  determined  to  rash    obiect,  the  accession  of  Saxony  to  tAe  earn*. 

fbrward  towards  Franconia,  and  oppoee  tbe 

Jriissian  army  alone  to  the  whole  force  of 

France,  commanded  by   their  renowned 

CuBperor. 

l%e  motive  too,  Waa   siasilar  to   that 
^^ch  had  determined  Austria  M  advance 


objectj 

"in-    .  ^      .  

inswick  occupied  waa  indeed  very  atroag 


Saxony  t- 

psign.    The  poeition  which  the  Duke  eC 
Brun        ■ 


aa  a  defonsive  one,  bat  the  meana  of  swppotv. 
iog  so  large  an  army  were  net  eaaily  to  be  ol>- 
tainod  in  such  a  barren  countcy  aa  that  abmtt 
Wetmar;  aad  their  magaaiaea  itnij  depeie 
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ofprovisk)!!!  wera  iniodiciovilrplteed,  not 
cloM  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  rat  at  Naum- 
bai^,  and  other  places,  upon  their  extreme 
leA,  and  where  they  were  exposed  lo  the 
riak  of  being  separated  from  them.  It  might 
be  partlj  owing  to  the  diificohy  of  obtaSn- 
ing  forage  and  subsistence,  that  the  Prus- 
sian army  was  extended  upon  a  line  by  far 
too  much  prolonged  to  admit  of  mutual  anp- 
port  Indeed,  they  may  be  considered  rath- 
er as  disposed  in  cantonments  than  as  oc- 
cupyinff  a  militafy  position ;  and  aa  they  re- 
mainea  strictly  on  the  defensive,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  gratuitously  offered  to  Buona- 
parte to  attack  their  diTisions  in  detail,  of 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  with 
his  usual  talent.  The  bead-ouartera  of  the 
Prussians,  where  were  the  King  and  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  were  at  Weimar ;  their  left, 
under  Prince  Hohenloe,  were  at  Schleitx : 
and  their  right  extended  as  far  as  Muhl- 
hausen,  lenvins  thus  a  space  of  nino^ 
milea  betwixt  the  extreme  flanks  of  their 
line. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  meantime,  commenc- 
ed the  campaign,  according  to  uis  custom, 
by  a  series  of  partial  actions  fought  on  dif- 
ferent points,  in  which  his  usual  combina- 
tions obtained  his  usual  success ;  the  whole 
tending  to  straiten  the  Pmaaians  in  their 
position,  to  interrupt  their  communications, 
separate  them  from  their  supplies,  and  com- 
pel them  to  fight  a  decisive  bettle  from  ne> 
ceaaity,  not  choice,  in  which  dispirited 
troops,  under  bailied  and  outwitted  gener- 
als, were  to  encounter  with  soldiers  who 
had  already  obtained  a  forctaate  of  victory, 
and  who  fought  under  the  moat  renowned 
commanders,  the  dbmbined  eflTorts  of  the 
whole  being  directed  by  the  master  spirit 
of  the  age.  *^ 

Upon  the  8th  October,  Buonaparte  gave 
vent  to  his  resentment  in  a  bulletin,  in 
which  he  complained  of  havins  received  a 
letter  of  twenty  pages,  signed  by  the  King 


line  and  their  eiqipkes,  piovidii^  tliey 
able  to etow the comof  the&aal^ 
With  thia  view  th«  French  right  wing, 
mmanded  hy  8ottlt  aad  Ney,  marched 
ion  Hof.  The  eeatre  wm  uador  Bern*- 
tie  and  Davovst,  with  the  «uard  eon. 


of  Prussia,  being',  as  he  alleged,'  a  sort  of 
Wretched  pamphlet,  such  as  England  en- 
gaged hireling  authors  to  compose  si  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  a-year. 
•*  I  am  sorry,*'  he  said,  "  for  my  brother, 
who  does  not  understand  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  has  certainly  never  read  that 
rhapsody .'^  The  same  publication  contain- 
ed much  in  rfdicule  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Louis.  It  bears  evident  marka  of 
Napoleon's  own  composition,  which  waa 
$M  singular,  though  not  so  felicitous,  as  his 
mode  of  fighting ;  but  it  was  of  little  use 
po  censure  either  the  style  or  the  reasoning 
of  the  lord  of  so  many  legions.  His  arms 
•oon  made  the  impression  which  he  desir- 
ed upon  the  position  of'the  enemy. 

The  French  advanced,  in  three  divisions, 
upon  the  dislocated  and  extended  disposi- 
tion of  the  large  but  ill -arranged  Prussian^ 
army.  It  was  a  primary  and  irretrievable 
fault  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  his 
jnagaxines,  and  reserves  of  aitftle^  and  am- 
munition, were  placed  atNanmburg,  instead 
of  being  closed  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  and 
Unier  the  protection  of  bis  main  body. 
This  in -timed  separation  rendered  it  easy 
%9K  thjB  Frenflli  la  interpoao  betwixt  Hw 


Davovst,  with  the  ^ard  oom- 
mended  by  Morat  They  mov«d  on  Saal* 
burg  and  Schloits.  The  left  wing  was  led 
by  Augerean  i^nst  Coburg  and  Saalfeld. 
It  waa  the  objoot  of  thia  grand  combined 
movement  to  overwhelm  &e  Prussian  left 
wing,  which  was  exionded  farther  than  pru- 
dence permittod }  and,  havinc  beaten  this 
part  of  the  army,  to  turn  their  whole  posi- 
tion,  and  poasess  thcnaselves  of  their  maga- 
sines.  After  some  psevioos  skirmishes,  a 
serious  action  took  place  at  Saalfeld.  where 
Prince  Louis  of  Prussia  commanded  the 
advanced  gunrd  of  the  Prusaian  left  wing. 

In  the  ardour  and  inexperience  of  yooib, 
the  brave  Prince,  instead  of  being  eontcnu 
ed  with  defending  the  bridge  on  the  Saale, 
quilted  that  advantaaeous  poaiUon,  to  ad<^- 
venoe  with  unequal  forces  agninat  Lanaes, 
who  was  nMsohing  upon  him  fiwm  Graifon* 
thai.  If  bravery  «ould  have  atoned  for  im- 
pradenee,  the  battle  of  Baalfeld  would  not 
have  been  lost.  Prince  Louis  showed  the 
utmost  gallantry  an  leading  his  men  when 
they  advnneed,  and  in  ralQriag  them  when 
they  4ed.  He  was  killed  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  a  French  siibaheni,  who  reqnir- 
ed  him  to  aoffender,  and  raoeivinc  a  adm- 
wevnd  for  reply,  plunged  his  ewoitl  into  the 
Priace's  be^.  Several  of  his  staff  feM 
around  him. 

The  victoiy  ef  Snelfold  opened  «he  course 

of  the  8aale  to  the  FreMh,  who  instantly 

advaneed  on  Nanmberg.     Buonaparte  wae 

' '"        --...»-       ,    .     .       ney  from 

letter  to 

inc  of  I'raasta,  eeeched  in  the  la  n- 

fttageera  victor,  (for  vietorioaa  he  already 

felt  himeelf  bj  his  nombers  and  position,) 

and  seasoned  wtiih  the  irony  of  a  sueeessftu 

fee.    He  segvetled  bis  good  brother  had 

been  made  to  aagn  the  vretehed  pamphlet 


at  Gera,  within  half  a  day'a  journey 
the  latter  citv,  v^Moee  he  sent  e  let 
the  King  of  Proasta,  eeeched  m  the 


butwhicn  he 
to  him  as 
Had  Prussia  asked  any 


which  had  borne 
protested   he 
■is  eempesitton, 

practieaUe  favoor  of  him,  he  aaid  he  wooli 
bevo  granted  it ;  but  she  had  asked  bis  die- 
honour,  aritt  ought  to  have  known  then 
ooeld  be  but  one  answer.  In  considers 
tion  of  their  former  friendship,  Napoli 


stated  himself  to  be  ready  to  nstose  peace 
to  Prassia  and  her  monarch  $  and,  adviaiof 


hie  good  brother 

sellers  as  reoommended  the  pnsent  vrar 

and  that  of  1792,  he  bede  him  heartily  fare- 

»H. 

Buonaperte  neither  eipeeted  ner  roceir* 
ed  any  anawerto  this  massive,  wbieh  win 
writton  under  the  exalting  sensations  ex* 
perienoed  by  the  angler,  when  be  feels  the 
Bsh  is  hooked,  and  abootto  beeome  bis  s»- 
euro  pny.  Naunaberg  and  its  magasinea 
wera  eensigned  to  the  flamea,  which  first 
nnnoeneed  to  the  Pruasinns  that  the  Froaeh 
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I  at  Um  grtalmt  dis- 


whkkwMtobe  mfsdL 
•dvuli««  with  as  ilUrt  eMmy,  to  wIipb 
-    •  ■^"*   alrtadj  fj^e*  <*»« 

There  wu 


their  mip 


mipUMM 

I  of  tine  ud  piece  for  it. 
9ho  tbi«  OMiBoiia  coaeideretioii,  tbat,  in 
ceee  oTdiMrter,  the  PnMeiaos  bed  neither 
pnaciple,  nor  order,  nor  Line  of  retreat.  The 
enemy  were  betwiit  them  and  Magdeburg, 
which  ooght  to  have  been  their  rally intf 
point  {  luBd  the  army  of  the  Great  Frederick 
waa,  it  moat  be  owned,  broQght  to  combat 
with  aa  little  reflection  or  military  icience, 
aa  a  herd  of  achool-boya  might  have  display- 
ed in  a  mutiny. 

Too  late  determined  to  make  aome  ezei^ 
tioo  to  clear  their  comouinioatioM  to  the 
rear,  the  Duke  of  Bnimwick.  with  the  King 
of «  Pfvnia  in  parton,  marched  with  great 
part  of  their  army  to  the  reootery  of  Naum- 
par%.  Here  Davonat,  who  had  taken  the 
place,  remained  at  the  head  of  a  diirisioo  of 
aiji-and-thirt7  thoennd  mea,  with  whom  he 
waa  tooppoee  nearly  double  the  number. 
Hie  march  of  the  Duke  of  Brunf  wick  was 
ao  slow,  as  to  lose  the  advantage  of  this  su- 
periority. Ho  panaed  on  the  eTenins  of  the 
twelfth  on  the  heighta  of  Aaerstadt,  and 
gave  Davonat  time  to  reinforce  the  troopa 
with  which  he  occupied  the  strong  defile  of 
Koeaen.  TTie  neit  morning,  Davonat,  with 
atrong  reinforeementa,  but  atill  uoeqaal  in 
nnmbers  to  the  Pmasiana,  marched  towarda 
the  enemy,  whoee  oolumna  were  already  in 
Stotion.  The  vanguard  of  both  acmiea  met, 
without  previously  knowing. that  they  were 
ao  cloaeiy  approaching  each  other,  ao  thick 
laythe  miat  upon  the  around. 

The  village  of  Hasaen-Hansen,  near 
which  the  oppoaite  anniea  were  first  made 
aware  of  eaen  other'a  pniimity,  became  in- 
etantly  the  scene  of  a  aevere  conflict,  and 
waa  taken  and  retaken  repeatedly.  The 
Prussian  cavalry,  being  saperior  in  nambera 
to  that  of  the  French,  and  long  famous  for 
its  appotntmenU  and  discipline,  .attacked 
repeatedly,  and  waa  aa  often  restated  by  the 
French  a^narea  of  infantry,  whom  they  found 
it  impoasible  to  throw  into  disorder,  or  break 
npon  any  point.  The  French  having  thua 
repelled  the  Prussian  horse,  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  aome  woods  and  the 
village  of  Spilberg,  and  remained  in  uu' 
diaturbed  possession  of  that  of  Hassen-Haa- 
sen.  The  Prussiaaa  bad  by  thia  time  main- 
tained the  battle  from  eight  in  ^e  mornimp 
till  eleven,  and  being  now  engaged  on  aU 
pointe,  with  the  exception  of  two  divisions 
of  the  reserve,  had  suwsred  great  loas.  The 
Oeneralissimo,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  wound- 
ed in  the  face  by  a  orape-shot,  waa  carried 
off*;  so  was  GeoeraTSchmettau,  and  other 
officers  of  distinction.  The  want  of  an  ei- 
perienced  chief  began  to  be  felt)  when,  to 
increase  the  diflicoTties  of  their  sitoation, 
the  King  of  Prussia  received  intelligence 
that  General  Molleod^,  who  commanded 
his  ri^t  win^,  stotioned  near  Jena„  was  in 
the  act  of  being  defhated  by  Buonaparte  in 
person.  The  King  took  the  generous  but 
perhaps  deaperato  reaolution,  of  trying, 
whether  in  one  general  charge  he  could  not 
redeem  the  fortane  of  the  day,  by  defeating 
that  part  of  the  Ftench  with  which  he  was 


peraonally  engaged.  He  ordered  the  at- 
tack to  he  made  along  all  the  line,  and  with 
all  the  forces  which  he  had  in  the  field ) 
and  his  commands  were  obeyed  with  gal- 
lantry enough  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  troopa,  but  not  to  lead  to  success,  lliey 
were  beaten  off,  and  the  French  resumed 
the  oflensivo  in  their  turn. 

Still  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  seems 
now  to  have  tsken  the  command  upon  him- 
self, endeavouring  to  supply  the  want  of 
professions!  experience  by  courage,  brought 
up  bis  last  reaerves,  and  encouraged  his  bro- 
ken troopa  rather  to  make  a  final  sUod  for 
victory,  tiiAn  to  retreat  in  face  ofi  conquer- 
ing army.  This  effort  also  proved  in  vain. 
The  Prussian  line  was  attacked  everywhere 
at  once;  centre  and  wings  were  broken 
through  by  the  French  at  the  bayonet'a 
point;  and  the  retreat,  after  so  many  fruit- 
less efforts,  in  which  no  division  had  been 
left  unengaged,  waa  of  the  moat  disorderly 
character.  But  the  confusion  was  increas- 
ed tenfold,  when,  as  the  defeated  troone 
reached  Weimar,  they  fell  in  with  the  right 
wing  of  their  own  army,  fugitives  like  them- 
selves, and  who  were  attempting  to  retreat 
in  the  same  direction.  The  disorder  of  two 
rooted  armies  meeting  in  opposing  cnrrenta, 
soon  became  inextricable.  The  roads  werq 
choked  up  with  artillery  and  baggage  wag- 
ons ;  the  retreat  became  a  hurried  flight ; 
and  the  King  himself,  who  had  shown  the 
utmost  eourage  during  the  battle  of  Auer- 
stadty  was  as  length,  for  persona]  safety, 
compelled  to  leave  tne  high  roads,  and  ee- 
cape  across  the  fields,  escorted  by  a  small 
body  of  cavalry. 

While  the  left  of  the  Prussian  army  were 
in  the  act  of  combating  Davoust  at  Auetr 
stadt,  their  riffht,  as  we  have  hinted,  were 
with  equally  lied  fortune  engaged  at  Jena. 
This  secondaction,  though  the  least  imporr 
tant  of  the  two,  haa  always  given  the  name 
to  the  double  battle  ;  because  it  was  at  Je- 
na that  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  person. 

The  French  Emperor  had  arrived  at  thin 
town,  which  ia  sitoated  upon  the  Saale,  oa 
the  13th  of  October,  and  had  lost  no  tim« 
in  issuing  those  orders  to  his  Mareschala, 
which  prodnced  the  demonstrations  of  Da- 
voust, and  the  victory  of  Aoerstadt.  His  at- 
tention wss  not  less  tamed  to  the  p'>sition 
he  himself  occupied,  and  in  which  he  had 
the  prospect  of  fif^hting  MoIIendorf,  and  th« 
right  of  the  Prussians,  on  the  next  morning; 
With  his  usual  activitv,  he  formed  or  en- 
larged^ in  the  course  or  the  night,  the  roadb 
by  which  he  proposed  to  bring  up  his  artil- 
lery on  the  succeeding  day.  and,  bv  hewing 
the  solid  rook,  made  a  paith  practicable  for 
ffuns  to  the  plateau,  or  elevated  plain  in  iho 
front  of  Jena,  where  his  centre  was  estab- 
lished. The  Pmssian  army  lay  before  tbem, 
extended  on  a  line  of  six  leagues,  while 
that  of  Napoleon,  extremely  concentrated, 
showed  a  very  narrow  front,  but  was  well 
secured  both  in  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear. 
Buonaparte,  according  to  his  custom,  sleoi 
in  the  bivouac,  surrounded  by  his  guards. 
In  the  morning  he  harangued  his  sSdiern, 
and  recommended  to  them  to  stand  fina 
against  the  charges  of  the  Pnuiian  eavalrf^ 
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which  bad '  been  repreaeoted  ai  very  re- 
doabtable.  Aa  before  Ulm  he  had  promia- 
ed  hia  aoldiera  a  repetition  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  ao  now  he  poiilted  outto  hia  men 
that  the  Praaaiana,  aeparatcd  from  their 
magazinea,  and  cut  off  from  their  country, 
were  in  the  aitnation  of  Mack  at  Ulm.  He 
told  them  that  the  enemy  no  longer  fought 
for  honour  and  victory,  but  for  the  chance  of 
opening  a  way  to  retreat ;  and  he  added,  that 
the  corpa  which  ihould  permit  them  to  ca- 
cape  would  loae  their  honour.  The  French 
replied  with  loud  ahouta,  and  demanded  in- 
atantly  to  advance  to  the  coirbat  The  Em- 
peror ordered  the  columna  deattned  for  the 
attack  to  deacend  into  the  plain.  Hia  cen- 
tre conaiated  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
two  diviaiona  of  Lannea.  Augereau  com- 
manded the  right,  which  reated  on  a  village 
and  a  foreat  5  ana  Soult'a  division,  with  a 
part  of  Ney's,  were  upon  the  led 

General  Mollenuoifadvanced  on  hia  aide, 
and  both  armiea,  ai  at  Auerstadt,  were  hid 
from  each  other  by  the  miat,  until  auddenly 
the  atmoaphere  cleared,  and  ahowed  them 
to  each  other  within  the  diatance  of  half 
cannon-ahot.  The  conflict  instantly  com- 
menced. It  began  on  the  French  right, 
where  the  Pruaaiana  attacked  with  the  pnr- 
poae  of  driving  Aagereau  from  the  village 
on  which  he  reated  hii  extreme  flank.  Lan- 
nea waa  aent  toaupport  him,  by  whose  anc- 
cour  he  waa  enabled  to  atand  hia  ground. 
The  battle  then  became  general,  and  the 
Pruaaiana  ahowed  themaelvea  aach  maatera 
of  diacipline,  that  it  waa  long  impoaaible  to 
gain  any  advantage  over  men,  who  advanced, 
retired,  or  movM  to  either  flank,  with  the 
regularity  of  machinea.    Soolt  at  ienj  ' 
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the  moat  deaperate  efforta,  diapoeaeaeed  the 
Pruaaiana  oppoaed  to  him  of  the  wooda  fVom 
which  they  had  annoyed  the  French  left ; 
and  at  the  aame  conjonctare  the  diviaion 
of  Nev,  and  a  large  reaerve  of  cavalry,  ap- 
peared upon  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon, 
thua  atrengthened,  advanced  the  centre, 
conaiating  in  a  great  meaanre  of  the  Impe- 
rial .Guard,  who,  being  freah  and  in  the  high- 
eat  apirita,  compelled  the  Pmaaian  army  to 
sive  way.  Their  retreat  waa  at  firat  order- 
ly ;  but  It  waa  a  part  of  Buonaporte'a  tactica 
to  pour  attack  atler  attack  upon  a  worated 
enehiy,  aa  the  billowa  of  a  tempeatuona 
ocean  follow  each  other  in  aueeeaaion,  till 
the  laat  wavea  totally  diaperae  the  fragmenta 
of  the  bulwark  which  the  first  have  breach- 
ed. Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons  and 
the  cavalry  of  reaerve,  charged,  aa  one  who 
would  merit,  aa  far  aa  bravery  could  merit, 
the  splendid  destinies  which  seemed  now 
opening  to  him.  The  Prussian  industry 
were  unable  to  aopport  the  ahock,  nor  could 
their  cavalry  protect  them.  The  rout  be- 
came ffeneral.  Great  part  of  the  artjllcry 
waa  tuen,  and  the  broken  troopa  retreated 
in  disorder  upon  Weimar,  wnere,  aa  we 
have  already  atatcd,  their  confhsion  became 
inextricable,  hj  their  encountering  the  oth- 
er tide  of  fogitivea  flt>m  their  own  left, 
which  waa  directed  upon  Weimar  also.  All 
leading  and  following  seemed  now  lost  in 
this  arro^,  ao  lately  confiding  in  its  numbera 
■Dd  discipliM.    neie  wm  aearcely  a  gen- 


eral left  to  tasue  order*,  aeahsely  a  aoldier 
diaposed  to  obey  them ;  and  it  aeeoM  to  have 
been  more  by  a  aort  of  inatinct,  than  anr 
reaolved  purpoae,  that  several  broken  regi« 
ments  were  directed,  or  directed  them- 
aelvea, upon  Magdeburg,  where  Prince  Ho- 
henloe  endeavoured  to  rally  them. 

Beaidea  the  double  battle  of  Jena  and 
Aueratadt,  Bemadotte  had  hia  ahare  in  the 
conflict,  aa  he  worated  at  Apolda,  a  village 
botwixt  these  two  pointa  of  general  action, 
a  large  detachment.  The  French  accounts 
aute  that  20,000  Praaaiana  were  killed  and 
taken  in  the  eourae  of  thia  fhtal  day  $  thtt 
three  hundred  guna  fell  into  their  power, 
with  twenty  senerala.  or  lieotenaot-gener- 
ala,  and  atandarda  and  eoloura  to  the  num- 
ber of  aixtj. 

The  miamaaagement  of  the  PrussuUi 
generals  in  these  ealamitona  battlea,  and  in 
all  the  manoBQvrea  which  precedbd  then, 
amounted  to  infatuation.  The  troopa  alao, 
accordinf^  to  Boonaparte'a  evidence,  aearce- 
ly mainUined  their  high  character,  oppreaa- 
ed  probably  by  a  aease  of  the  diaadvantagee 
under  which  they  combated.  But  it  ia 
unneceaaary  indwell  on  the  variooa  eauaea 
of  a  defeat,  when  the  vanquiahed  aeem  nei- 
ther  to  have  formed  one  combined  and  gen- 
eral plan  of  attack  in  the  action,  nor  main- 
tained communication  with  each  other 
while  it  endured,  nor  asreed  upon  any 
acheme  of  retreat  when  Uie  day  waa  lost. 
The  Duke  of  Braaawick,  too,  and  General 
Sehmettau,  being  oMrtally  woanded  early 
iA  the  bettle,  the  aeveral  diviaiona  of  the 
Praaaian  army  foaght  individnally,  without 
receiving'  any  ^general  orders,  and  conse*- 
qoently  withoot  regnlar  plan  or  combined 
manmovrea.  The  oooaeonencea  of  the  de* 
feat  were  mora  enivenaliy  ealamitooB  thah 
eoeld  have  been  aatieipated.  even  whmm 
we  conaider,  that,  ao  mode  er  retreat  hav- 
ing been  fixed  on,  or  g^netal  rallying  place 
appointed,  the  broken  army  reeembled  • 
covey  of  heath-fowl,  which  the  aportanmn 
marks  down  and  deatroya  in  detail  and  at  hie 
leiaure. 

Next  day  after  the  action,  a  large  body 
of  the  Praaaiana,  who,  nnder  the  command 
of  Mollendorf,  bad  retired  to  Erfbrt,  were 
compelled  to  aarreeder  to  the  victora,  ai.d 
the  Mareachal,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
Folda,  beeame  priaonera.  Other  relrea  of 
thia  most  unhappy  defeat  met  with  the 
aame  fate.  General  Kalkreuth,  at  the 
head  of  a  conaideraUe  diviaion  of  troope, 
waa  overtaken  and  routed  in  an  attempt  to 
croaa  the  Harts  mountaina.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wirtemberg  commanded  aa  untouched 
body  of  aixteen  thooaand  men,  whom  the 
Praasian  general-in-chief  had  sufTered  to 
remain  at  Memmingen,  withoot  an  attempt 
to  bring  them  into  the  field.  Inatead  of 
retiring  when  he  beard  all  waa  loat,  the 
Prince  waa  raah  enough  to  advance  towarda 
Halle,  aa  if  to  pot  the  only  unbroken  divia- 
ion of  the  Praaaian  array  in  the  way  of  the 
far  superior  and  victorioua  hoata  of  France. 
He  waa  accordingly  attacked  and  defeated 
by  Bernadotte. 

The  chief  point  of  rallying,  however,  wae 
Magdeburg,  nnder  the  walls  of  iniiich  atrcflg 
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city^PiioM  HaliMiM, 
Biltiwd  ••  ■■■■Bihl*  I 
to  11%  iboauad  omd,  but  nanling  every- 
CiMf  ,  aad  in  the  lait  degree  or  coaTaaioo. 
Bat  Mefdeteig  wm  bo  ^ece  of  rest  for 
tbea.  The  eeme  iinproTideAoe^  which  had 
narked  •very  etep  of  the  cempeiga,  had 
^KfaiMf  d  thai  eitj  ef  the  immeeee  maga- 
siaee  which  it  coaCaMed,  end  taken  them 
•lor  the  eaappljr  oT  the  Doke  w  Brunawick'a 
mnay.  The  wrecks  of  tho  field  of  Jena 
wore  oieoeed  to  famine  a«  well  aa  the 
•wood.  It  ooly  reoMined  for  Prince  Ho- 
I  kenloe  lo  oMke  the  beat  eaeape  he  eoold 
to  the  Oder,  aad,  eonaidering  the  dtaastrooa 
•cireMnstanees  in  which  be  was  placed,  he 
oeeiM  to  bevo  displayed  both  courage  and 
akill  in  hia  proeeediqgt.  AAer  Tarioas  par- 
tial aetioua,  however,  in  ail  of  which  he 
Joat  MOB.  be  finally  fooad  HiMMlf,  with  the 
ndraneod-gnard  and  oenire  of  his  army,  oo 
the  heigfatB  of  Pronilow,  wttlMNit  provia- 
lonsy  fongOp  f  aiaaMmition.  Surrender 
•beeame  unavoidable  |  and  at  Pronzlow  and 
Paeaewalk.  neariy  twenty  tboueand  Prua- 
•iiUH  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  rear  of  Prince  Hohenloe'e  armv  did 
«ot  tHBaaedialely  ahare  this  calanity.  They 
were  at  Bortaenberg  whea  the  aurrender 
took  place,  and  anouated  to  about  ten 
thoBsaad  men,  the  relics  of  the  battle  ia 
which  Prince  Eageaa  of  Wirtemberg  had 
engaged  near  Vfeiaaar.  and  were  auder  the 
couMMod  of  a  geaeral  whose  naoie  here- 
after was  dsetiaed  to  sound  like  a  war 
trumpet— the  celebrated  Blucher. 

in  the  extrami^  of  Us  country's  dietres- 
eea,  Ibis  distiaaaished  seMier  showed  the 
aane  iadoBMtable  spiiH,  the  same  activity 
in  eseentiOB  aad  daringness  of  resolve, 
^bich  aftorwearda  led  to  such  glorious  re- 
•oUs.  lie  wai  about  to  leave  Bortteaberg 
•oa  the  fiiKh^  in  oonso^nenoe  of  hie  orders 
fnam  Prince  Hobetfloo,  when  be  losned 
that  gbnoral's  disaster  at  Prenxlow.  He 
iastantly  changed  tbe  direcfeioB  of  his  re- 
treat, aad,  by  a  rapid  mareh  towards  Strelits, 
contrived  to  unite  his  forces  with  about  tea 
thousaad  men,  gleentngs  of  Jena  and  Aoer- 
atadt,  whicbr  wkIm'  the  Dukes  of  Weimsr 
aod  of  Brunswick  Oels,  had  taken  their 
route  in  that  diractioa.  Thus  reinforced, 
Blocker  adopted  the  plan  of  passing  the 
Elbe  at  Laaenbarg,  and  reiniorcing  tbe 
-Prusaiia  gairisons  in  Lower  Saxony. 
'With  this  view  he  fought  several  sharp  ac- 
tions, and  msde  awny  repid  marches.  But 
the  odds  were  too  great  to  be  balanced  bv 
■eourage  and  activity.  The  divieioa  or 
Soult  which  had  crossed  the  Elbo,  cut  him 
oCr  from  Laaenbarg,  that  of  Munit  inter- 
posed between  him  aad  Stralsund,  while 
Bemadotte  piansed  upon  his  rear.  Blu- 
eher  had  no  resource  but  to  throw  himself 
aod  bis  diaunbhed  aad  dispirited  army  in- 
'to  Lubeck.  The  pursuers  came  soon  up, 
and  found  him  like  a  staff  at  bay.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  the  6tfa  oT  November  in  the 
ftroeta  of  Lubeck.  with  extreme  fury  on 
both  sides,  ia  which  tbe  Prussiaas  fKora 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  lost  many 
•lain,  hesidi^i  fbur  thoosaod  prisoners. 
IHuelier  Cmi^  Us  way  oat  of  the  town,  and 


I  reached  Schworta.  But  he  had  now  re- 
.  treated  as  lar  as  he  bad  Prussian  grouad  to 
I  bear  htm,  and  to  violate  the  neutral ity  of 
t  the  Danish  teiritory,  would  only  have  rais- 
ed up  new  enemies  to  his  unfurtuoote  mos- 
i  ter. 

On  the  7ih  November,    therefore,   he 

Sve  op  his  good  sword,  to  be  resumed  ua* 
r  happier  auapices,  and  surreodereJ  with 
the  few  thousand  men  which  remained  ui^ 
der  his  command.  But  the  courage  which 
he  had  manifested,  like  the  ligbU  of  St 
Elrao  amid  the  gloom  of  tbe  tempest,  show- 
ed that  there  was  at  least  one  pupil  of  Uie 
Great  Frederick  worthy  of  his  master,  aod  ^ 
afTorded  hopes,  on  which  Prus&ia  l(»ug 
dwelt  in  aileoce,  till  the  momeut  of  action 
arrived. 

The  total  destractiaa,  for  such  it  might 
almost  be  termed,  of  the   Prussian  army, 
was  scarcely  so  wonderful,  as  the  facility 
with  which  the  fortresses  which  defend  that 
country,  some  of  them  rankiug  among  the 
foremost  in  Europe,  were  surrendered  by 
their  conunandants,  without  shame,   and 
without  resistance,  to  the  victorious  enemy. 
Strong  towns,    anl    fortified    places,    oo 
which  the  engineer  had  exhausted  his  sci- 
ence, provided  too  witli  large   garrisons, 
and  ample  aupplies,  opened  Uieir  gates  at 
the  sound  of  a  French  trumpet,  or  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  few  bombs.    Spandui,  Stettin, 
Custrin,  Hameleo,  were  each  qualified  to 
have  arrested  tlie  march  of  invaders  for 
mouths,  yet  wore  all  surrendered  oo  Itttio 
more  than  a  summoas.    lu  Magdeburg  was 
a  garrison  of  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
two  thousand  of  tbem  being  artille*  vmen  ; 
and  neveitboloss  this  celebrated  citj  ca- 
pitulated with  MareschaJ  Nej  at  the  fint 
flight  of  shells.    Bamolen  was  garrisoned 
bjr  six  thoosaod  troopa,    amply  supplied 
with  provisiooa,  aad  every  means  of  maiu- 
tainiaga  sie0S.    Tho  place  was  surrender- 
ed to  a  force  scarcely  one-third  in  proper* 
tioo  to  that  of  tbe  garrison.    These  inci- 
dents were  too  gross  to  be  imputed  to  foU  j 
and  cowardice  alone.    The  French  them- 
selves wondered  at  their  conquests,  yet  had 
a  shrewd  aueas  at  tho  oianner  in  which  thej 
were  rendered  so  easy.    V/hen  the  recra- 
aat  governor  of  Mjmdeburg  was  insulted  by 
the  students  of  Halle  for  treachery  as  well 
as  cowardice,  the  French  garrison  of  the 
place  svmpAthised,  as  soldiers,  with  tho 
youthful  enthusiasm  of  the  scholars,  and 
afibrded  the  sordid  old  cowurd  but  little 
protection  against  their  indignation.   Frott 
a  similar  generous  impulse,  Schools,  the 
commandant  of  Hamelen,  was  nearly  de> 
stroyed  bj^  the  troops  under  his  orders.    In 
surrendering  tbe  pl.ice,  he  had  eadeav'ourad 
to  stipulate,  that,  in  case  the  Prussian  pror- 
incoa  should  pass  by  the  fortune  of  war  to 
s(»me  other  power,  the  ofiiocrs  should  re- 
tain their  pay  aod  rank.    The  soldiers  were 
so  much  incensed  at  this  stipulation,  which 
carried  desertion  in  its  front,  and  a  proposal 
to  shape  a  private  fortune  to  himself  amid 
the  ram  or  his  country,  that  Schools  only 
saved  himself  by  delivering  up  the  place  to 
the  French  before  the  time  atipiuatad  in 
the  articles  of  capiiulatioa^ 
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It  it  b«lMTfid  Ibat^  •■  feveral  of  thm» 
occnioM,  the  Freneli  eonatnicted  t  goMen 
k«^  to  open  these  iron  fivtroMea,  witbent 
betn^  themeeWee  at  tbe  eipenne  of  the 
precious  metal  which  oompoae^  it.  Ever/ 
larae  garrison  has  of  co«ne  a  BtUtavy  chest 
'with  treasure  for  the  regalar  payoMnt  ef 
the  soldiery ;  and  it  is  said  that  more  than 
one  commandant  was  unable  to  nsist  Ibe 
'profler,  that,  in  case  of  an  immediate  sur- 
render,  this  deposit  should  not  be  inquired 
into  by  the  captors,  but  left  at  the  disposal 
of  the  governor,  whose  accommodating  dis- 
position had  saved  them  the  time  and 
trouble  of  a  siege. 

While  the  French  armj  made  6its  untn- 
terrapted  progress,  the  new  King  of  Hoi- 
l.itid,  Loais  Buonaparte,  with  anarmypartlj 
composed  of  Dutch  and  partly  of  Frenchmen, 
]io«se88ed  himself  with  equal  ease  of  West- 
phalia, ^at  part  of  Hanover,  Emden,  and 
Kist  Fnesland. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  seneral  dts- 
orflcr  which  Prussia  now  exhibited,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  unfortunate 
kiii_r,  whose  personal  <|ualTties  deserred  a 
Ucttor  fate,  had  been  obliged  after  the  battSe 
1 1  tlv  into  East  Prussia,  where  he  fkially 
«ougIit  refuge  in  the  city  of  Koninnberg. 
l/r.stocq,  a  faithful  and  able  ceneral,  was 
ftiill  able  to  assemble  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  rmssian  army  a  few  thousand  men,  for 
tlift  protection  of  his  sovereign.  Buonaparte 
took  pocsession  of  Berlin  on  the  t0th  Octo- 
b'T,  eleven  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 
TIic  mode  in  which  he  improved  his  good 
fortune,  we  reserve  for  future  consideration. 

The  fall  of  Prussia  was  so  sudden  and  so 
tbt.il.  as 'to  excite  the  general  asleiiisfament 
of  Kurope.  Its  prince  was  compared  to 
the  rash  and  inexperienced  gambler,  who 
risks  his  whole  fortane  on  one  desperate 
cast,  and  rises  from  the  table  totally  ruined. 
That  power  had  for  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ranked  among  the  most  important  of 
(Uirope :  but  never  had  she  exhibited  such 
a  formiclablc  position  as  almost  immediately 
before  her  disaster,  when,  holding  in  her 
own  hand  the  balance  of  Kurope,  she  might, 
before  the  dav  of  Austerlitz,  have  inclined 
the  scale  to  wnich  side  she  would.  And  now 
she  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  antagonist  whom 
she  had  rashly  and  in  ill  time  defied,  not 
fallen  merely,  but  totally  prostrate,  without 
the  means  of  making  a  single  effort  to  arise. 
It  was  remembered  that  Austria,  when  her 
armies  were  defeated,  and  her  capital  taken, 
had  still  found  resources  in  the  courage  of^ 
her  subjects,  and  that  the  insurrections  of^ 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  had  assumed,  even 
after  Buonaparte's  most  eminent  successes, 
a  character  so  fllrmidable,  as  to  aid  in  pro- 
curing peace  for  the  defeated  Emperor  on 
moderate  terms.  Austria,  therefore,  was 
like  a  fortress  repeatedly  besieged,  and  as 
often  breached  and  damaged,  out  which 
continued  to  be  tenable,  though  diminished 
in  strength,  and  deprived  of  important  out- 
works. But  Prussia  seemed  like  the  maae 
fortress  swaUowed  up  by  an  eartii^ake, 
which  leaves  nothing  either  to  inhabit  or 
defbnd,  and  where  &e  fbarfbl  agency  of 
the  destroyer  reduces  the  strongest  bastions 
Vol..  L  Tl 


and  .bnlsrarim  to « 
utAmMbwk. 
Thtt  otuse  «r  (his  pvaAdislinetiea  between 
two  eenntriee  which  hstve  eo^flen  contend- 
ed against  «aoh  other  for  political  power, 
and  for  influence  In  <Serwuur,  may  be  ea- 
sily trneedi  ^ 

The  empiN  ef  AxMtrU  eembines  in  itself 
•evend  kraekiBgdoms,  tike.  uMlistnb«l  and 
■ndisputed  densnioas  of  «  common  sover- 
eigQ,  to  whoM  sway  they  hsMre  been  long  ae- 
custcmed,  and  lewrmds  wtrans  tfiey  nourish 
theeama  eesiimenta  ef  Ic^alty  sriHch  their 
fcthers  eBtertained  to  the  nncieat  princes 
of  tbe  eame  house.  Awtrin's  nataral  au- 
thority thevefoia  tested,  and  aow  reats,  on 
this  broad  asid  eeUd  base,  the  gaaersl  and 
rooted  attaehaMat  af  the  people  to  their 
prince,  and  their  idaatiAcabaB  eflus  inter- 
ests with  thehr  osra. 

Prussia  bad  alsa  h«r  naliva  pro>nacas,  in 
which  her  aathority  wan  l»aieditary,  and 
where  the  afi^etian,  layaHy,  and  ^ntriotism 
of  the  lahaUtaata  ware  o«ianl  ^alHias, 
which  iktheis  tiaasaiitled  «o  their  eoas. 
But  a  laifB  part  aCher  demfaions  cansist 
of  Isie  aeqaisiliaat  eblaiaad  at  dUBBtant 
times  by  4ba  anu  at  palaey  of  the  gmtt 
Frederick ;  aad  than  bar  tacriieries,  made 
up  of  a  number  of  saBsU  aad  distant  atates, 
want  gaagrapUcal  bneadth,  while  their  die- 
propoitioaad  length  streldias^  aceordiag  to 
Voltaire's  wall-knowa  aimila,  like  a  pair  of 
tartan  acress  tha  anp  of  Europe.  It  fol- 
lows as  a  aataiai  fiaaseqaanoa.  thai  a  long 
time  mast  latervaaa  batwitt  the  fisrmaiian 
of  sach  a  kingdom,  and  Ito  sjaalgaaution 
of  its  compaaeat  parts,  differing  ia  laws, 
manners,  and  asagso,  aaita  aaa  aaaipaet  aad 
solid  moaasehy,  hasiagsaapaeiaad  affection 
to  their  kiaf  ,  as  Iha  eoasaaoa  liaadfaad  sagaid 
ta  each  other  m»  membaia  af  the  aaais  cam- 
oranity .  It  will  jaquira  gaaaraiiaM  to  paaa 
away,  are  a  kiagdam,  a»  artifictalhr  com- 
posed, eaa  be  asmanted  iaio  uafef  aad 
strencrth ;  and  tha  tandaney  ta  lasnaia  dis- 
united, is  gtaatly  increasad  by  the  diaad- 
vantages  orbits  geogrqihieal  ailaalioB. 

These  considentions  akma  might  aiplaia, 
why,  after  the  fatal  bafeHa  of  iaaa,  tha  iahab- 
itanU  of  the  Tariaus  provinoaa  af  Pniasia 


eoatriboted  ao  inportaat  pevsonal  assist* 
ance  to  repel  tha  invader ;  aad  s^y,  al- 
thoagh  almost  all  trained  la  arms,  aad  ac- 
customed to  serve  a  eaitaia  time  ia  the  liaa, 
they  did  not  display  any  readaaess  to  asart 
tliemselves  sgainst  tt^  cookason  aaamr 
They  felt  that  they  baloaged  to  Pnism 
only  by  the  right  of  the  atrouffsst,  and  Ihava 
fore  were  inmUbiaat  when  tha  eame  ri^ 
aeemed  riwut  to  transfer  their  ailagiaaea 
elsewhere.  Thay  aaw  tlM  appraaehiag  tain 
of  the  Prussian  nowar.notaa  cbiMiea  view 
the  danger  af  a  lather,  which  thay  are  baand 
to  prevent  at  the  haxard  'of  their  lives,  bat 
as  servaaU  view  that  of  a  master,  wliioh 
concerns  them  no  atharwisa  dwa  as  leadiag 
to  a  change  of  their  emplayaia. 
There  were  other  raasbas,  teadtng  to 
ualyse  any  effort  at  popular  resistance 
which  affected  the  hereditary  Matss  af 
Prussia,  as  well  as  her  aew  aeqniaitiaas. 
The  power  of  Prassia  had  af^agaed  la  4a« 
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mj,  eatBbllah«d  hf  Fr«Mck,  ud  modAUd 
Mooidiaf  to  Jite  nlM.  WImb,  tlMrafoK, 
thia  Mrmy  wm  at  ooce  tBBthilaled,  bo  kope 
of  Mfetjr  waa  otttortainad  by  tboao  wl|o  had 
ao  loaf  taiardad  it  aa  ioTUieible.  Tho 
*"  '  ut  poaaanty  who  would  ^adly  kave 
the  naka  of  hia  eooatrf  whUo  they 
led  te  keep  the   field,  kaew,   or 


contineed 

tfaouffht  he  knew,  too  Mck  of  the  art  of 
war.  to  kaTO  aev  hope  in  tke  elTorte  wkich 
might  be  made  te  a  deaolloiy  geerilla  wer- 
fara  ^whieh,  however,  the  eoerage,  doYo- 
liOB,  and  pertineeitj  of  aa  iavaded  people 
have  readered  the  aKiet  foimidaMe  nwaaa 
of  eppoaitioa  evea  to  a  vieterioea  anaj. 

Tae  reia  of  Pkaaaia,  to  whatever  caaaea 
it  wtp  to  be  attribeted,  aeemed,  ia  the  eyea 
of  aatoaiahed  fiardpe,  aot  oafy  aoiveiaal, 
but  iffveaiediable.  The  Kiag,  drivea  to  the 
estremlty  of  hia  domioioaa,  oould  ooJy  be 
eooaidered  ei  a  Aigitive,  whoae  pncanoaa 
ehaaoe  of  raatonitraa  to  the  ovowa  depead- 
ed  oa  the  doebtAU  aacoeaa  of  hia  alW  of 
Raaaia,  who  bow.  ae  after  the  oaptnre  or  Vi- 
eaaa,  had  opoa  ala  hoada,  atnmg  aa  thoee 
haada  wen,  aoi  the  taak  of  aidiag  aa  ally, 
who  waa  ia  the  aot  of  leeketaaee  to  the  eom- 
mea  eaemy.  bet  the  Ihr  more  difliealt  oae 
of  raiaiB|r  mm  the  groaad  a  priace  who 
WM  totally  powerloMaadproatrate.  The 
Freaeh  oroaaed  the  Oder— Glogaa  aad  Braa- 
lan  were  takea.  Tkeir  dalhace  waa  ra- 
apeetable  :  bet  it  aeeaied  aot  the  leaa  eer- 
taia  that  their  fkll  iavelved  aiaioat  the  last 
hopea  of  Praaaia,  aad  that  a  aaaie  raiaed  ao 
high  by  the  reiga  of  one  wiae  aumareh,  waa 
like  to  be  blotted  ftom  the  aiap  of  Europe 
by  the  eveata  of «  aingle  day. 

Mea  looked  apoa  thiaaatoaial 


ity  with  varioaa'  aeatiaMBta.  aooordiog  aa 
they  ceoaidared  it  with  relaUoa  tothe  Pnia- 
aiaa  adauaiatratioa  aloae,  or  aa  ooaaocted 
with  the  ehaiaoter  of  the  Ikiaff  aad  kiogdom, 
aad  the  geaeral  iateiealf  or  Enrope.  In 
the  former  peiat  of  view,  the  raiad  eouid 
aot  avoid  ackaowledgiog,  with  a  feeling  of 
eukbittered  aatialactioa,  that  the  crooked 
aad  aelfiah  polioy  of  Praaaie'a  recent  con- 
ilaet,— aa  ahort4llghted  aa  it  waa  graaping 
aad  BBCoaaeientioea,— bed  met  in  thia  pres- 
ent hour  of  diaaater  with  no  mor»than  mer- 
itad  chaataaeneat.  The  indiUbrence  with 
which  the  Pmaoiaa  cabiaet  had  viewed  the 
diatreaaea  of  the  Houae  of  Auatha,  which 
their  firm  iaterpoaitioa  might  probably  have 
preveated— the  total  want  of  conacieoce 
aad  Aaceoey  with  which  they  accepted 
Hanover  from  France,  at  the  momeat  when 
they  meditated  war  with  the  power  at  whoae 
hand  they  raoeived  it—the  ahameleaa  rapa- 
city with  whtoh  they  propoaed  to  deuin  the 
Electorate  flrom  ita  legal  owner,  at  the  very 
time  wbea  they  were  aegotiatui»  an  alli- 
ance with  Britain, — iatimated.  9iat  coa- 
tempt  of  ^  ordinary  principlea  of  joatice, 
which,  while  it  rendera  a  nation  undeaerv- 
ing  of  auccoM,  ia  frequently  a  direct  obaU- 
eie  to  their  attaining  it.  Their  whole  pro- 
oednre  waa  founded  oa  the  principlea  of  a 
fbloa,  who  ia  willing  to  betray  his  accom- 
plice, provided  he  la  allowed  to  retain  hia 
•WB  ahart  of  the  comnu>n  booty.  4t  waa 


weader,  mea  aaid,  that  a  fovemaient  eel> 
tiag  auch  aa  eaample  to  ita  aubiecta,  of 
graediaeaa  and  hieach  of  faith  in  ita  pubUe 
tranaectiona,  ahould  find  among  them,  ia 
the  hour  of  need,  many  who  were  capable 
of  preferriag  their  own  private  iatereair 
to  that  of  their  couatrv.  And  if  the  coa- 
dact  of  thia  wratehed  adminiatration  waa 
regarded  in  a  political  instead  of  a  mof^ 
al  point  of  view,  the  disasters  of  tlw 
kingdom  might  be  considered  aa  the  coi^ 
aequeace  or  their  ioc^iacity,  aa  well  aa 
the  jnat  remnaeratioB  of  their  profligacy. 
The  harried  and  preanmptuooa  declaration 
of  war,  after  every  favourable  opportunity 
bed  been  aafiered  to  eecape,  and  indeed  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  campaign,  ahowed  a 
degree  of  folly  aot  &r  ahort  oractoal  imbe- 
cility, and  which  fnoat  hare  arisen  either 
I  from  gross  treachery,  or  something  like 
infatuation.  So  far,  therefore,  aa  the  min- 
isters of  Prussia  were  concerned,  their 
reaped  only  the  reward  due  to  their  poliu- 
cal  want  of  morality,  and  their  practical 
want  of  judgment 

Very  different,  indeed,  were  the  feelinga 
with  which  the  nettle  of  Jena  and  ita  coa- 
aeqnencea  were  regarded,  when  men  con 
sidered  that  great  calamity  in  reference  not 
to  the  evil  coonaellors  by  whom  it  waa  pre- 
pared, but  to  the  prince  and  nation  who 
were  to  pur  the  penalty.  "  We  are  homan,'^ 
and  aecoRung  to  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  state  of  Venice/ 
"  most  mourn  even  when  the  shadow  of 
that  which  haa  once  been  great  peases 
away."  But  the  apparent  destruction  of 
Pruaaia  waa  not  like  the  depertare  of  the 
aoed  nma,  whoae  life  ia  cobm  to  the  natur- 
alcloae^or  the  fall  of  a  ruined  tower,  whose 
mouldering  arches  can  no  longer  aopport 
the  iacemhent  wei^t.  Tbeae  are  viewed 
with  awe  indeed,  and  with  sympathy,  but 
they  do  not  excite  aatonishment  or  horror. 
The  aeemins  fate  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
reaembled  the  agonixing  death  of  him  who 
expiree  in  the  flower  of  manhood.  The  fall 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  was  as  if  a 
caatle,  with  all  its  trophied  turrets  strong 
and  entire,  should  be  at  once  hurled  to  the 
earth  bv  a  auper-human  power.  Men,  alike 
stunnea  with  the  extent  and  suddenness  of 
the  catastrophe,  were  moved  with  sympa- 
thy for  those  instantly  involved  in  the  ruin, 
and  atruck  with  terror  at  the  demolition  of 
a  bulwsrk,  by  the  destruction  of  which  alt 
found  their  own  aafety  endangered.  The 
excellent  and  patriotic  character  of  Freder- 
ick William,  on  whose  rectitude  and  hon- 
our even  the  misconduct  of  his  ministers 
had  not  brought  anv  stain  ;  the  distress  of 
his  interesting,  high-spirited,  and  beautiRll 
consort ;  the  general  sufferings  of  a  brave 
and  proud  people,  accustomed  to  sssume 
and  deserve  the  name  of  Protectors  of  Che 
Protestant  Faith  and  of  the  Liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  whose  energies,  corresponding 
with  the  talenU  of  their  leader,  bad  ena 


I  when  the 


Of  Ibat  which  ease  was  fitat  is  nsMSd  away.* 
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bled  them  in  former  timet  to  witlwtand  the 
eombioed  force  of  Freaee,  Aoetria,  tnd 
Rumia,— excited  deep  andgeneroiw  sjm- 
pethj. 

SuU  wider  did  that  ■jrmitathjr  extend^  and 
more  thrilling  became  its  impalae,  when  it 
waa  remembered  that  in  Pmesia  fell  the 
laat  ftate  of  GermaoT,  who  coold  treil  with 
Napoleon  in  the  atyie  of  an  equal:  and  that 
to  the  exorbitant  |iower  which  France  al- 
ready poMoned  in  the  aouth  of  Europe, 
wai  now  to  be  added  an  authority  in  the 
north  almoat  equally  arbitraiy  and  equally 
extenaire.  The  promct  wai  a  cloomy 
one ;  and  they  who  felt  neither  for  the  fall- 
en authority  of  a  prince,  nor  the  deatroired 
independence  of  a  kingdom,  trembled  at 
the  prospect  likely  to  be  entailed  on  their 
own  country  by  a  rain,  which  teemed  ai 
remedileaa  ai  it  wai  extensire  and  aitonnd- 

in. 

But  yet  the  ond  wu  nor.— ~ 

Providence,  which  disappoints  presumptu- 
ous hopes  by^  the  event,  is  often  mereilnily 
Eleasea  to  give  aid  when  human  aid  seems 
opeless.  Whate  ver  may  be  thought  of  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  of  suffer- 
ance and  purification  in  an  after  stage  of 
existence,  it  is  evident  from  history,  that  in 
this  world,  kingdoms,  as  well  as  individu- 
als, are  often  subjected  to  misfortunes  aris- 
ing from  their  own  errors,  and  which  prove 


in  the  event  condneive  to  futnn  regenera- 
tion. Prussia  wm  exposed  to  a  long  and 
painful  discipline  in  the  severe  school  of 
adversity,  by  which  she  profited  in  such  a 
dome  as  enabled  her  to  regain  her  high 
rank  in  the  lepublic  of  Europe,  with,  more 
honour  perfaapa  to  hew  prince  and  people, 
than  if  she  had.  never  beeikthcnst  from  ber 
lofty  station.  Her  government^  it  may  be 
hoped,  have  learned  to  lemect  the  rights  of 
other  nations,  from  the  anneriaffs  which  fol- 
lowed the  deatractioD  of  their  own— her 
people  have  been  taught  to  understand  the 
difference  between  the  dominion  of  straa- 
n  and  the  value  of  independence.  In- 
led  the  Prussians  showea  in  the  event. 
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by  every  species  of  sacrifice,  how  fblly  they 
had  become  aware,  that  the  blessing  of 
freedom  from  foreign  control  is  not  to  be 
secured  by  the  efibrts  of  a  regular  army  on- 
ly, but  must  be  attained  and  rendered  per- 
manent by  the  seneral  resolution  of  the  na- 
tion, from  highest  to  lowest,  to  dedicato 
their  united  exertions  to  the  acliievement 
of  the  public  liberty  at  every  risk,  and  by 
every  act  of  self-devotion.  Their  improve- 
ment under  the  stem  lessons  which  calam- 
ity tought  them,  we  shall  record  in  a  bright- 
er page.  For  the  time,  the  cloud  of  mis- 
fortune sunk  hopelesslv  dark  over  Prussia, 
of  which  not  merely  the  renown,  but  the 
very  national  exiatonce,  seemed  in  danger 
of  being  extingoiahed  forever. 


OHAIP.  XiXXX. 

Vurenenna  eoAduei  ^Buonaparte  to  the  Dukt  of  Brunawiek.-^Tkt  mroaek  t^tkt 
ryenck  Troopt  to  Brunnrick  eompeU  the  djfing  rrinet  to  eouse  kiwunifto  be  carritd 
to  Attona,  wkere  he  expirea.^Oaih  of  Revenge  taken  6y  hie  aon.-^At  Potedam  ond 
Berlin,  the  proeeedinre  ef  Napoieon  are  equaUg  cruet  and  vindi€Hue.^Hie  Ciemenef 
totnardethe  Prince  t^ Hatitfttd^Hie  Treaimtni  qfthe  Leeaer  Powere.-'Jerome  BmO' 
naparU.Stixwe  ef  Hanburgh.'^Cetebrated  Beriin  Deertee  againet  Britieh  Com- 
merce— Reaeoning  at  to  their  juetice— Napoleon  rcfecto  all  appUeationfrom  the  eoi»- 
tinenUU  commercial  towneto  relax  or  repeal  them. — Ceniineres,  nooerthAeee^flowiehee 
in  apite  (^  them. —Second  anticipation  called  for  qfthe  ConeerMon  for  1807.— 7%« 
Xin^  HfPrueeia  appHeefor  an  Armi^ice,  which  ie  clogged  with  euch  hareh  terms  that 
he  routes  them. 


The  will  of  Napoleon  seemed  now  the  only 
law,  from  which  tho  conquered  country 
that  to  late  stood  forth  as  the  rivsl  of  France, 
was  to  expect  her  destiny;  and  clreura- 
'  stances  indicated,  that,  with  more  than  the 
fortune  of  Cciar  or  Alexander,  the  Con- 
queror would  not  omulato  their  generosity 
or  clemency. 

The  treatment  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of 
BruAswiqk  did  little  honour  to  the  victor. 
After  receiving  a  mortal  wound  on  the  field 
of  battle,  he  wss  transported  from  thence 
to  Brunswick,  his  hereditary  capital.  Upon 
attaining  his  native  dominions,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  his  conduct  had  been  al- 
ways patriotic  and  praisewortliy,  he  wrote 
\o  Napoleon,  representing  that,  although 
^L  ^Sy  fought  against  him  as  a  ffeneral  in 
the  Prussian  service,  he  nevertheless,  as  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  recommended  his 
hereditary  principality  to  the  moderatipn 
and  elemencv  of  the  victor.  This  attempt 
toieparato  bis  two  charaetors.  or  to  aj^al 


to  the  immunities  of  a  league  which  Napo- 
leon had  dissolved,  although  natural  in  the 
Duke's  forlorn  situation,  formed  a  plea  not 
likely  to  be  attended  to  by  the  conqueror. 
But,  on  other  and  broader  grounds,  Buona- 
parte, if  not  Influenced  by  personal  animos- 
ity against  the  Duke,  or  desirous  to  de- 
grade, in  his  person,  the  father-in-law  of 
Uie  heir  of  the  Britiah  crown,  might  hav« 
found  reasons  for  treating  the  defeated 
general  with  the  respect  doe  to  his  rank 
and  bis  misfortunes.  The  Duke  of  Bnins^ 
wick  was  one  of  the  oldest  soldiers  in  £u^ 
rope,  and  his  nnqneettoned  bravery  ought 
to  have  recommended  him  to  his  junior  in 
arms.  Ho  was  a  reigning  prince,  and  Buo- 
naparte's own  aspirations  towards  confirma- 
tion of  arlstoeratical  rank  should  have  led 
him  to  treat  the  vanouished  with  decency. 
Above  all,  the  Duke  was  defenceleas, 
wounded,  dying;  a  situation  to  command 
the  aympathy  of  every  militory  man,  who 
knows  on  what  casual  circomstoncea  lb* 
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iiiffiiithelMtd«gn«.  Ha  npimcfaad  the 
dontriinr  fencral  with  hi*  ceiefaraled  proc- 
luMtion  MiMt  Frmnce  is  179S,  with  the 
tmtoH  of  hie  vafaeppj  oenpaign  in  Ihet 
CMiBtry,  with  the  raceat  eeaiaoee  by  whieh 
«he  Fveneh  had  heea  reqoiied  to  retraet 
beyond  the  Rhine.  He  cbeifod  him  ai 
ha?ii«  haea  the  ioetintor  of  a  war  which 
hie  ooQaeele  ootht  to  Dave  pferented.  He 
amioaseedtlie  ngbt  which  he  had  eofairad, 
to  leave  aat  nae  eloae  etaading  vpoa  anoth- 
er la  the  town  of  Branewiek)  mad  ennmed 
up  hli  angenerooi  reply  by  Intimating,  that 
thoagh^ie  might  mat  the  eahjeeti  of  the 
JMw  like  a  geaevene  Tietor,  it  wae  hia 
ponKMo  to  deprive  the  dying  Prince  and 
nieTanfly  of  their  beiedilary  aovereigaty. 
Ae  if  to  ftdfl  tbeee  aMaeeee,  the  French 
troepfl  ^iproeched  the  city  of  Bmntwiefc ; 
end  the  woanded  ▼eteran,  dreading  the  faiv 
Aer  reaenUnent  of  hte  onneneronB  victor, 


I  eompelled  to  eane^  himaelfto  be  re- 
moved to  the  neutnl  town  of  Altooa,  where 
be  expired.  An  applicatioa  fkom  hia  eoo, 
remiefUng  peranaeion  to  ley  hie  (hther'a 
body  in  the  tomb  of  hie  anceetore,  waa  re- 
jected with  theeame  eternoeaa,  which  had 
chaimctehaed  Baaneparte'a  anawer  to  the 
attempt  of  the  Dnke,  when  living,  to  aoften 
hie  enmity.  Hie  ancoeaaer  of  the  Ooke 
▼owed,  it  ie  believed,  to  re<|uito  theee  in- 
aulta  with  mortal  hatred/— did  much  to  ex- 
preaa  it  daring  hia  life,— end  beqneathed  to 
ilia  foUowera  the  lecacy  of  revenge,  which 
the  Black  Bmnawicnera  had  the  meane  of 
diacharging  apon  the  18th  of  Jane 


Seme  haVe  impeted  tfiia  illiberal  eonduct 
of  Booneparto  to  an  ebnllitioa  of  apleen 
agalnet  the  obiect  of  hie  peraonal  dieltke ; 
•thera  have  anppoeed  that  hie  reaentment 
woe,  in  whole  or  part,  effected,  io  order  to 
groond  open  it  hia  reeolntion  of  confiacating 
dw  atate  of  Branewkk.  aad  naiting  it  with 
the  kingdom  of  Weatphalie,  which,  aa  we 
ahall  preaently  aee,  he  prepoaed  to  erect  aa 
ill  appanage  for  hia  brother  Jerome.  Wheth- 
er ariaing  from  a  borat  of  temperament,  or 
a  cold  wuculation  of  intoreated  aelfiahaeaa, 
hia  condoct  waa  eqaally  unworthy  of  a  mon- 
areh  and  a  aoldter. 

At  Potadam  and  at  Berlin,  Napoleon  ahow- 
ed  himaelf  eqnallv  ae  the  awora  and  impla- 
cable enemy,  ratner  than  aa  the  geoeroae 
coM|uerof  At  Potadam  be  aetsed  on  the 
awford,  bett,  and  hat  of  the  Great  Freder- 
ick, and  at  Berlin  he  appropriated  and  re- 
moved toParia  the  monument  of  Victory, 
erected  bv  the  aame  monarch,  in  conae- 

auance  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
loabach.  Tlie  lineat  peintinga  and  worka 
of  art  in  Proaaia  were  aeiaed  upon  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  National  Mu- 
aenm. 

The  langnege  of  the  victor  eorreaponded 
with  hia  aetiona.  Hia  bnlletina  end  proc- 
lamatione  ebounded  with  the  aanie  bitter 
aareaama  againet  the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
thoee  whom  he  eaUed  the  war  faction  of 
Prueaia.  Aaeribing  the  war  to  the  onre-^ 
preaeed  and'xity  of  the  yoong  nobility,  ha 


erof  Na-  aid,  in  one  of  thoee  paodamalionB^  h& 
would  permit  no  more  rioting  in  Beriin,  n» 
more  breaking  of  windowa:  and,  in  id- 
dreaaing  the  Count  Neale,  be  threateaed, 
in  plain  terma,  to  reduce  the  nobloa  of  Proa- 
aia  to  beg  their  bread.  Theee,  and  aaoailar 
expreaaiona  of  irritated  apleen,  uaed  in  the 
hour  of  con^toat,  level  the  chanctor  of  the 
great  victor  with  that  of  the  vulgar  £mr- 
uahman  in  Ike  force,  who  cannot  be  aatidl^ 
ed  with  beating  hie  enemy,  bat  mnst  aeold 
htm  aleo.  Nepoleon'a  cenatant  atodv  of 
the  poetry  aacnbed  to  Oaaian,  might  bare 
taogtat  him  that  wnth  ahould  fly  on  ea^lea' 
winga  from  a  conquered  foe.  The  aotdiera, 
and  even  the  officera,  canght  the  example 
of  their  Emperor,  and  conceived  they  met 
hie  wiahee  by  beoaving  more  impenooely 
in  onarlen,  aad  producing  mora  diatreee  to 
their  hoeta,  than  had  been  their  cnatom  in 
the  Austrioo  campaigna.  Great  aggreaaioaa, 
perhape,  were  rarely  perpetrated,  and 
would  have  been  puniahed,  aa  contrary  to 
military  diecipline^  bat  a  grinding,  con- 
atant,and  unremitting  ayatem  of  vexation 
and  ra^iaition,  waa  bitterly  felt  by  the 
Pruaaiana  at  the  tiare,  and  afterwavde  atom- 
ly  revenged. 

It  ia  but  juatice,  however,  to  record  an 
act  of  clemency  of  Nepoleon  amid  theee 
eeveritiea.  He  had  interoepted  a  letter 
containing  aome  private  intelligence  re- 
epecting  the  motiona  of  the  French,  aent 
by  Prince  Hatxfeld,  late  the  Prusaian  gov- 
ernor of  Berlin,  to  Prracc  Hohenloe,  Uieo 
still  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed a  military  commisaion  for  the  trial 
of  Hatzfeld;  ano  hia  doom,  for  continuing 
to  aerve  hia  native  nrioee  alWr  hia  capital 
had  been  ooeopied  oy  the  enemy,  would 
have  been  not  leaa  certain  than  aerere. 
Hia  wife,  however,  threw  beraelf  at  Nape- 
leoa'a  feet,  who  put  into  her  handa  the  fatal 
document  which  contained  evidence  of 
what  waa  called  herhoaband'a  gailt,  with 

Permiaaion  to  throw  it  into  the  nre.  Thm 
renoh  £mperor  ia  entitled  to  credit  for 
the  degree  of  mercy  he  ahowed  on  thie  oc- 
casion :  but  it  must  be  granted  at  the  aame 
time,  ttia^  to  have  proceeded  to  aentencw 
and  execution  upon  aoch  a  chaige.  would 
have  been  an  act  of  groat  aererity,  if  not  of 
actual  atrocity.  If,  aa  has  been  alleged,  the 
correapondence  of  Prince  Hatafeld  waa 
dated  before,  not  after  the  capitulation  of 
Berlin,  liia  death  would  have  been  an  on* 
qualified  murder. 

The  victor,  who  had  all  at  hia  diapoaal, 
was  now  to  expreaa  hia  pleaaore  concereing 
thoee  aatellitea  of  Pnisaia,  which,  till  her 
fall,  had  looked  up  to  her  aa  their  natural 

Erotector  aad  ally.  Of  theae,  Saxony  and 
leaso-Caaael  were  the  principal ;  and,  in 
hia  proceedings  townrda  them,  Buooapavto 
regarded  the  train  of  hia  own  policy  much 
mora  iJian  the  merits  which  tne  two  elec- 
tors might  have  reapectively  pleaded  to* 
warda  France. 

Saxony  had  ioined  her  arma  to  thoae  of 
Prueaia— foraed,  aa  ahe  aaid,  by  the  aign- 
mento  which  a  powerful  neighlM>ar  can  al- 
waya  apply  to  a  weaker— atiltahe  Aad  join- 
ed her,  and  fonght  on  hei;  aide  at  the  batM« 
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of  Jent.  The  apology  of  coropolMon  w«* 
admitted  b^  Buonaparte  ;  the  Saxon  troopa 
were  disniMaed  upon  their  parole,  and  their 
Prince  raited  to  the  rank  or  a  King»  ahortlj 
afterwards  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  treated  by 
Buonaparte  with  macb  personal  considera- 
tion. The  Dukea  of  Saze- Weimar  and  Saze- 
Ootha  alao  were  permitted  io  retain  their 
dominiona.  on  acknowledging  a  aimilar  Taa- 
paUse  to  the  French  empire. 

Tbe  Landgrave,  or  Elector,  of  Heate- 
Caaael,  might  have  es]>ected  a  atill  more 
faTourable  acceptance  in  the  e^ee  of  the 
victor,  for  he  had  refuted  to  join  Prussia, 
and,  in  spite  of  threats  and  persuasions,  baa 
observed  neutrality  during  the  brief  contest. 
But  Napoleon  rememberad.  to  the  pMJu- 
dice  of  the  Landgrave,  that  he  had  resisted 
all  previous  temptations  to  enter  into  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  He  imputed 
his  neutrality  to  fear,  not  choice.  He  alleg- 
ed,  that  it  had  not  been  strictly  observed  ; 
and,  treating  the  inaction  of  Hesse,  whose 
Inclinations  were  with  Prussia,  as  a  greater 
crime  than  the  actual  hoatilities  of  saxony, 
whose  will  wss  with  France,  he  declared, 
according  to  his  usual  form  of  dethrone- 
ment, that  the  House  of  Hesse-Cassel  had 
ceased  to  reign.  The  doom  was  executed 
even  before  it  was  pronounced.  Louis  Buo- 
naparte, with  Marshal  Mortier,  had  poasess- 
ed  himself  of  Hesse-Cassel  by  the  1st  of 
November.  The  army  of  the  Landgrave 
made  no  resistance— a  part  of  them  passed 
under  the  banners  of  France,  the  reat  were 
disbanded. 

The  real  cause  of  seising  the  territories 
of  an  unoffending  prince  who  was  totally 
helpleaH,  unless  in  so  far  as  right  or  justice 
contd  aobrd  him  protection,  was  Boona- 
•arte's  previous  resolution,  alieadr  hinted 
at,  to  incorporate  Hesse-Cassel  with  the  ad- 
iacent  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  kingdom  to  be  eooferted  on  his  youn- 
gest bfoUier  Jerome.  This  young  person 
bore  a  gay  and  dissipated  character  3  and, 
though  such  men  may  at  times  make  eon- 
piderable  sacrifices  for  the  indulgence  of 
transient  passion,  they  are  seldom  capable 
of  retaining  for  a  length  of  time  a  steaay  sf- 
fection  for  an  object,  however  amiable.  Je- 
rome Buonaparte  had  married  an  American 
young  lady,  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
and  her  talents,  and  had  thus  lost  the  coun- 
tenance of  Napoleon,  who  maintained  the 
principle,  that,  seisregated  as  his  kindred 
were  from  the  nation  at  large  bjr  their  con- 
nexioD  with  him,  bis  rank,  and  his  fortunes, 
they  were  not  entitled  to  enter  into  alliances 
according  to  the  dicUtes  of  their  own  feel- 
ings, but  were  bound  to  form  such  as  were 
most  suitable  to  his  policy.  Jerome  was 
tempted  bjr  ambition  anally  toaequieace  in 
this  reasoning,  and  sacrificed  the  connexion 
which  his  heart  had  chosen,  to  become 
the  tool  of  bis  brother's  ever-extending 
■ebemes  of  ambition.  The  reward  was  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  to  whieh  was  unit- 
ed Hesse-Caasel,  with  the  various  proyin- 
ees  which  Prussia  had  possessed  in  rranco- 
bU  )  Westphalia  Proper,  and  Lower  Saxony ; 
m  elM  the  territenes  of  the  «nfoftaBate 


Duke  of  Bninswiek.  Security  eoald  bi 
scarcely  supposed  to  aCtend  upon  a  sove- 
reignty, where  the  materiala  were  acaaired 
by  public  rapine,  and  the  crown  purebased 
by  domestic  infidelity. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  Mortier 
formally  le-ocenpied  Hanover  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  marehing  upon  Ham- 
bnrgh,  took  possession  of  that  ancient  fre^ 
town,  so  long  the  emporium  of  commence 
for  the  North  of  Europe.  Here,  as  formerly 
at  Leipsic,  the  strictest  aeaieh  was  made 
for  Bntish  commodities  and  property,  which 
were  declared  the  lawfbl  subject  cif  eonfis- 
catioB.  The  Monitear  trumpeted  forth, 
that  these  rimrous  measures  were  accom- 
panied with  losses  to  British  commerce 
whieh  would  shake  the  credit  of  the  nation. 
This  was  not  true.  The  citisens  of  Ham- 
burgh had  long  foreseen  that  their  neutrali- 
ty would  be  no  protection,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fVaudfol  assurances  of  the  French  en- 
voy, designed  to  lull  them  intosecurKy,  the 
merchanto  bad  availed  themselves  of  the 
Isst  two  years  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  call 
in  their  capital,  and  wind  up  their  trade  $ 
so  that  the  rapacity  of  the  French  was  in  n 
great  measure  disappointed.  The  strict 
-search  after  British  property,  and  the  con- 
fiscation which  was  denouneed  sgainst  it  si 
Hamburgh  and  elaewhere,  were  no  isolated 
acts  of  plunder  and  spoliation,  but  made 
parts  of  one  great  system  for  destroying  the 
commerce  of  England,  which  was  shortly 
after  laid  before  Um  worid  by  the  celebrtt- 
ed  decrees  of  Berlin. 

It  was  fVequently  remariced  of  Buona- 
parte, that  be  studied  a  sort  of  theatrical 
effect  in  the  mode  of  issuing  his  decrees 
and  proclamations,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  formed  often  a  strsnge  contrast  with 
the  date :  the  latter,  perfcapa,  being  at  the 
capital  or  some  subdued  monarch,  while  the 
matter  promolgated  respected  some  minute 
regnlstion  allecting  the  municipality  of  Pa- 
ris. But  there  wss  no  such  discrepancy  fai 
the  date  and  substance  of  the  Beriin  de- 
crees against  British  enterpriae.  It  was 
when  Buonaparte  had  destroyed  the  natural 
bulwark  which  protected  the  independence 
of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  had  necessa- 
rily obtained  a  corresponding  power  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  that  he  seriously  under- 
took to  promulgate  his  sweeping  plan  of 
destroying  the  commerce  of  his  Island  ftie. 
When  slight  inconveniences,  accor^ng 
to  Buonaparte's  expression,  put  an  end  to 
bis  hopes  of  Invading  Britain,  or  whan,  aa 
at  other  times  ha  more  candidty  admitted, 
the  defeat  at  TrafUgar  induced  him  ^to 
throw  helve  after  hatchet,"  and  resign  all 
hope  of  attaining  any  success  by  means  of 
his  nav]r,  he  became  desirous  of  sapping  and 
undermining  tiie  bnlwarii,  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  storm ;  and,  by  directinf 
his  etforts  to  the  destruction  of  British  com- 
merce, he  trusted  gradually  to  impair  tba 
foundations  of  her  national  wealth  and  pros 
perity.  He  errad^  perhaps,  in  thinking, 
that,  even  if  his  ob|ect  could  have  been  ful- 
ly attained,  tfie  full  conse^uencea  would 
have  followed  which  his  animosity  antic W 
Great  Britain^  prosperity  miinly 
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I  bM  CO— w,  hmt  hm  eiiotence 

••aaftlioB  w  Boi  alMoliiUly  depondeat  ap- 
o«  it  I  aa  thoaa  foraigvara  ara  apt  to  ina* 
giaa,  who  bava  oaljr  aaen  tlia  nanaroni  vea- 
aela  iriUi  which  aba  covara  tba  ocean  am 
Alia  fofoiga  porta,  but  bava  oafor  witikeaaed 
tba  astaat  of  bar  agiieultaral  and  doneatic 
raaooreaa.  Bat,  eatartaiaiM  tba  balief 
which  Napolaoa  did,  ia  ra^arato  taa  iadia- 
paaaabla  coaaeiioa  betwut  Brittab  com- 
OMTca  aad  British  power,  tba  poiic/  of  bia 
war  upoa  tiM  foraMr  canoot  be  daoiad.  It 
waa  that  of  tba  Abyasiniaa  -baatar,  who, 
dreadiag^  to  froat  tba  oiepbaat  ia  hia  forr, 
drawa  bia  aabra  aloag  the  aaimal'a  heeV 
ioiat,  asd  waita  uatil  tba  esartioaa  of  the 
powerfal  brate  barat  the  iiyered  aiaawa, 
aad  ha  aiaka  proatrata  aadar  bw  owa  weight 

Tba  celebrated  decraea  of  Berlia  appear- 
ed oa  the  Slat  November  1806,  ioterdicttog 
ail  cooMMroe  betwizi  Great  Britaia  and  the 
ooatiaeot ;  which  iaterdictaoa  waa  declared 
a  Atadaaieatal  law  of  the  Freaeb  eoipire, 
antil  the  Eaglish  aboold  cooaeat  to  certain 
alterationa  ia  the  mode  of  coadactiag  hoa- 
ttlttiea  bj  aea,  which  ahoald  reader  her 
aaval  auperioritv  leaa  eaefnl  to  beraelf,  aad 
le«  datnmeatal  toibe  eaemy.  This  aieas- 
are  waa  justified  apon  the  foUowiag 
maada  >-Tbat  Ea^aad  had  either  iatro- 
daccd  aew  ceatoaia  lato  her  mantime  code, 
or  revived  tboae  of  a  barbaroes  age-»tbat 
aba  aaiaed  oa  merchaat  veaaela,  and  made 
their  erewa  priaoaera,  joataa  if  thev  bad 
beea  foaad  oa  board  abipa  of  war^«KMclar- 
ed  harboera  blockaded  which  were  aot  so  in 
raalitj— end  eiteaded  the  evils  of  war  to 
thepeacefnl  aad  unarmed  citizea. 

Tkia  iaductioB  to  the  celebrated  project, 
afterwards  called  the  Continental  System 
of  the  Emperor,  was  false  in  the  erigiaal 
propositioa,  ana  aophiatical  in  those  by 
which  it  was  supported.  It  was  positively 
false  that  Great  Britain  had  introduced  into 
her  BMritime  law,  either  by  new  enactmeat, 
or  by  the  revival  of  obaolete  and'barbarous 
cnstoms,  aay  alteration  by  w^hich  the  rights 
of  oeetrals  were  iafriaged,  or  the  unarmed 
dtiaen  prejndiced,  more  thaa  aecessarily 
arose  oat  of  the  usual  customs  of  war.  The 
law  respectioff  tho  blockade  of  ports,  aad 
the  capture  of  vessels  at  sea,  was  the  same 
OB  which  every  nation  had  acted  for  three 
.centuries  past,  France  bersejf  not  excepted. 
It  is  true,  that  the  maritime  code  teemed  at 
this  period  to  be  peculiarly  that  of  England, 
because  no  nation  aave  beraelf  had  the 
means  of  enforcing  tbom  *,  but  ahe  did  not 
iu  this  respect  possess  any  g^reater  advan- 
tage by  aea  than  Napoleon  enjoyed  by  land. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Em|Mror  Napoleon 
upon  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the 
maritime  mode  of  exercising  war,  compared 
with  the  law  of  hostilities  by  land,  waa  not 
more  accurate  than  bis  allegation,  that  Brit- 
ain had  innovated  upon  the  former  for  the 
purpoae  of  introducing  new,  or  reviving  old 
ae  verities.  This  will  appear  plain  from  the 
following  considerations : — 

At  an  earlv  period  of  society,  the  practice 
of  war  was  doubtless  the  same  by  land  or 
sea  i  aad  the  aavage  slaughtered  or  enalaved 
bia  eaemy  whether  be  fouad  him  in  bia  but 


or  ia  bio  eaaoe.  Bat  wbea  ceatoriea  of 
civilisation  began  to  mitigate  the  horron 
of  baffoarooa  warfare,  the  reatrictive  rules 
iatroduced  into  naval  hoatilitiea  were  dif- 
ferent from  thoae  adopted  in  the  case  of  wan 
bv  land,  as  tbe  difference  of  the  services 
obviously  directed.  A  land  army  has  a  pre- 
cise object,  which  It  can  alwaya  attain  if 
victorioas.  If  a  general  conquer  a  town, 
he  caa  garriaon  it :  he  can  lery  contribu- 
tions }  nay.  be  may  declare  that  be  will  appro- 
priale  it  to  himaelf  in  right  of  sovereignty. 
He  can  afford  to  spare  the  propertjr  or  pri- 
vate iadividaala,  whoa  he  u  at  liberty  to 
seiie,  if  he  bso  miaded,  upoa  all  their  pub- 
lic ri^Ca,  aad  aew-moeld  them  athis  plea»> 
are.  The  seamaa,  oa  tbe  other  bead,  seises 
on  tbe  merchant  vessel  and  its  cargo,  by 
tbe  same  right  of  .superior  force,  in  virtue 
of  which  tbe  victor  1^  land  has  seised  upon 
castles,  provinces,  aad  on  tbe  very  haven, 
it  may  be,  which  the  veasel  belong  to.  If 
tbe  mantime  coiM^eeror  bad  no  right  to  do 
tbia,  be  would  gam  nothing  by  his  superi- 
ority except  blows,  when  he  met  with  vea- 
eels  of  force,  and  would  be  cut  off  from 


aay  ahare  of  tbe  apoila  of  war,  which  form 
tbe  reward  of  victorv.  The  innocent  aad 
unarmed  citisea,  pernapa  tbe  neutral  straa- 
{{er,  auffen  in  both  cases ;  but  a  sUte  of  war 
IS  of  courae  a  state  of  violence,  and  its  evils, 
unhappily,  oaaaot  be  limited  to  thoee  who 
are  actaally  ennged  in  hoatilitiea.  If  tbe 
apiritofphuanthrooy  affected  in  the  perora- 
tion to  Bttonaparte^s  decrees  had  been  real, 
he  might  have  atuined  his  pretended  pur- 
pose m  solYening  the  woes  uf  war,  by  pro- 
poaing  aome  relaxation  of  the  righta  of  a 
coaqoeror  by  land,  in  exchange  for  restric- 
tions to  be  introduced  into  the  practice  of 
hostilities  by  sea.  Instead  of  doing  so,  be 
under  the  pretext  of  exercising  the  right  of 
reprisala,  introduced  the  following  decrees, 
unbeard  of  bitberto  among  ti«lligerent 
powers,  aad  teadlag  greatly  to  aiwment  tbe 
general  diatreas,  which  must,  an^r  all  cir- 
cumstaaeea,  attend  a  state  of  war. 

I.  The  British  isles  were  declared  ia  a 
state  of  blockade.  II.  All  commerce  and 
correapondence  with  England  was  forbid- 
den. All  English  letters  were  to  be  seixed 
in  the  poot-housea.  III.  Every  Engliab- 
man,  of  whatever  rank  or  qualitv,  foand  ia 
France,  or  the  countries  allied -with  bert 
waa  declared  a  priaoner  of  war.  IV.  All 
merchandise,  or  property  of  any  kind,  be- 
loamng  to  Elngliab  subjects,  was  declared 
lawTnl  prise.  V.  All  articlea  of  Englioh 
maaufbcture,  aad  articlea  prorluced  in  her 
coloniea,  were  in  like  manner  declared  con- 
traband and  lawfbl  prixe.  VI.  Half  of  the 
produce  of  tbe  above  confiscations  was  to  be 
employed  in  the  relief  of  those  merchants, 
whoae  vessels  had  been  captured  by  the 
English  cruisers.  Vll.  All  vessels  coming 
from  Enfflsnd,  or  the  English  colonics,  were 
to  be  refused  admission  into  any  baiboar 
Four  additional  articlea  oro video  tbe  mode 
of  promulgating  and  enforcing  tbe  decree^ 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  oommunicat- 
ed  to  tbe  alliee  of  Fraoce.  This  was  tbe 
first  link  of  a  long  chain  of  arbitrary  decreea 
and  ordiaaacea,  by  which  Napoleon,  aiming, 
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»t  the  dettnictioii  of  British  fiotnce,  inter- 
rupted the  whole  commeree  of  Europe,  and 
destroyed  for  a  teaeon,  and  at  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  that  connexion  between  diitant 
nationt  which  unites  them  to  each  other  by 
tlie  most  natural  and  advantageous  means, 
the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  one  country  by 
the  supeHiuotts  produce  of  the  other.  The 
ezti)nt  of  public  inconvenience  and  distress 
which  wss  occasioned  by  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  commercial  communication 
with  England,  may  be  judged  of  by  reflect- 
ing, how  many  of  the  most  ordinsry  arti- 
cles of  ooniumption  are  brou^t  from  for- 
eign countries,— in  how  mimy  instances  the 
use  of  these  srtielee  has  brought  them  into 
the  list  of  necessaries,— and  how,  before  an 
ordinary  mechanic  or  peasant  sits  down  to 
breakfast,  distant  climes  must  be  taxed  to 
raise  the  coffee  and  sugar  which  he  con- 
sumes. 

The  painful  embarrassment  of  those  de- 
prived of  their  habitual  comforts,  was  yet 
exceeded  by  the  clamour  and  despair  of  the 
whole  commercial  world  on  the  Continent, 
who  were  thus,  under  pretext  of  relieving 
them  from  the  vexation  of  the  English  crui- 
sers, threatened  with  a  total  abrogation  of 
their  profession.  Hamburgh,  Bourdeaux, 
Nantes,  and  other  continental  towns,  soli- 
cited, by  petitions  and  deputations,  some 
relaxation  of  decrees  whicn  inferred  their 
general  ruin.  They  pleaded  tlie  prospect 
of  universal  bankruptcy,  which  this  prohib- 
itorv  system  must  occasion.  **  Let  it  be 
BO,"  answered  the  Emperor;  "the  more 
insolvency  on  the  continent,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  distress  of  the  merchants 
in  London.  The  fewer  traders  in  Ham- 
burgh, the  less  will  be  the  temptation  to 
carry  on  commerce  with  England.  Britain 
must  be  humbted,  were  it  at  the  expense 
of  throwing  civilization  back  for  centuries, 
and  returning  to  the  original  mode  of  trading 
by  barter." 

But  great  as  was  Buonaparte's  power,  he 
had  overrated  it  in  supposing,  tnat,  by  a 
mere  expression  of  his  will,  he  could  put  an 
end  to  an  intercourse,  in  the  exiatence  of 
which  the  whole  world  po^essed  an  inter- 
est. The  attempt  to  annihilate  commerce, 
resembled  that  of  a  child  who  tries  to  stop 
with  his  hand  the  stream  of  an  artificial 
fbontain,  which  escapes  in  a  hundred  par- 
tial Jets  from  under  his  palm  ana  between 
his  fingers.  The  Genius  of  Commerce,  like 
s  second  Protons,  assumed  every  variety  of 
shape,  in  order  to  elude  the  imperial  inter- 
diction, and  all  manner  of  evasions  wss 
ractised  for  that  purpose.  False  papers, 
false  certificates,  false  billa  of  ladios,  were 
devised,  and  theise  frauds  were  overlooked 
in  the  seaports,  by  the  very  agents  of  the 
police,  ana  custom-house  officers,  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  was  commit- 
tod.  Douaniers,  magistrates,  generals,  and 
prefects,  nay,  some  of  the  kindred  princes 
of  the  House  of  Napoleon,  were  well  pleas- 
ed to  listen  to  the  small  still  voice  o^ their 
interest,  rather  than  to  his  authoritative 
commands ;  and  the  British  commerce, 
though  charged  with  heavy  expenses,  con* 
linuM  to  flooriah  in  spite  of  ibe  Goniinea^ 


tal  system.  The  new,  and  still  more  vioo 
lent  measures,  which  Napoleon  had  re 
course  to  for  enforcing  his  prohibitions, 
will  require  our  notice  hereafter.  Mean- 
time, it  is  enough  to  sav,  that  aueh  acta  of 
increaainff  severity  haa  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  rendering  his  person  and  power 
more  and  more  unpop<ilar  -,  so  that,  while 
he  was  sacrificin|p  tne  interesto  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  nations  under  his  authority  to 
his  hope  of  destroying  England,  he  was  in 
fact  digging  a  mine  undwr  his  own  feet, 
which  exploded  to  his  destruction  long  be- 
fore the  security  of  England  was  malenal^ 
affected. 

Ni|»oleon  had  foreseen,  that,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  decreea  by  which,  without  pos- 
session of  any  naval  power,  he  propoaed  to 
annihilate  the  naval  supremacy  of  England, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  augment  to  a 
ffreat  extent  the  immense  superiority  of 
land  forces  which  France  alrcMy  possess- 
ed. It  was  necessary,  he  was  aware,  that 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prohibitions 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  general  com- 
merce, as  well  ss  to  prosecute  the  strunle 
in  which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged  with 
Russia,  a  large  dransht  abould  be  made  on 
the  population  of  France.  He  had,  ac- 
cordingly, by  a  requisition  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  aated  from  Bamberg,  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, required  a  second  anticipation  of  the 
conscription  of  1807,  amounting  to  a  levy 
of  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  measure  was  supported  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  oratory  of  Reffnault  de  St.  Jean 
d'Angely,  an  ancient  Kupublican.  This 
friend  <a  freedom  saw  noUiins  inconsistent 
in  advocating  a  measure,  which  the  absolute 
monarch  reeommendea  as  the  necessary 
step  to  a  general  peace.  The  conscripts 
who  had  first  marched  had  secured  victory  y 
those  who  were  now  to  be  put  into  motion 
were  to  realise  the  prospect  of  peace,  thd 
principle  object  of  their  brethren's  success. 
The  obsequious  Senate  readily  admitted 
theae  arguments,  as  they  would  have  done 
any  which  had  been  urged  in  support  of  n 
request  which  they  dared  not  deny.  The 
sole  purpose  of  Regnaolt's  eloquence,  was 
to  express  in  decent  amplification  the  aim- 
pie  pnrase,  "  Napoleon  so  wills  it." 

A  deputation  of  the  Senate,  canying  to 
Napoleon  in  person  their  warm  acquiescence 
in  the  proposed  measure,  received  in  guer- 
don the  honourable  task  of  eonvejingto 
Paris  the  spoils  of  Potsdam  and  Benin, 
with  three  hundred  and  forty-six  stand  of 
colours,  the  trophies  of  the  war  againal 
Prussia— with  the  task  of  announcing  the 
celebrated  decrees,  by  which  the  general 
commerce  of  Europe  and  of  France  itself 
was  annihilated,  to  secure  it  from  the  ag« 
gressions  of  the  British  naval  force.  Tm 
military  trophies  were  received— the  de- 
crees were  recorded ;  snd  no  one  dared  un- 
dertake the  delicate  task  of  balancina  the 
victories  of  the  Emperor  against  the  advan- 
tage which  bis  dominions  were  likely  to  de- 
rive from  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  onfortunate  Fred- 
erick William,  whoae  possession  of  his 
late  flourishing  kingdeni  was  reduced  to 
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OTdi  ImilMiMM  PMOTte  held  iMyond  Um 
Oder  aent  m  •mbaasf  to  Berlm»  for  the 
pvrpoM  of  laanrio^  vpoa  what  taraw  lie 
Miglit  be  Tet  edmittea  to  tfeet  for  pence 
Witt  tJM  victory  who  had  iMid  of  his  eep- 
Hil  and  the  greater  part  «f  his  domiii- 
The  Marqais  Lecehesini  was  em- 
.  ,  A  OB  this  mtasioB.  a  sohde  Italian, 
who,  being  employed  m  negotiations  at 
Paris,  had  neen  accostomed  to  treat  with 
France  on  a  footing  oTeqoalitjr.  Bet  these 
times  were  passed  sinoe  the  battle  of  Jena ; 
and  the  only  terms  to  which  Prassia  ooold 
he  new  admitted,  were  to  be  so  detrly  pnr- 


nhawd,  that  even  a  omrB  temporary  armis- 
tke  was  to  cost  the  sntrender  of  Grendenti, 
Dantaick,  Colbetg,— in  short,  all  the  fortreso 
ses  yet  remaining  to  Pmmia,  and  still  in  a 
stste  of  defence.  As  this  would  have  been 
plaeiog  himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
Bnon^arte,  and  in  aa  bad  circomsftaneea 
as  he  could  be  reduced  to  eTen  hy  the  BMMt 
nnsneeessful  military  operations,  the  King 
refused  to  aequieece  in  such  severe  terms, 
and  detennined  to  repesa  his  Ate  In  the 
chance  of -war,  and  in  the  support  of  the 
aniiltary  army  of  Russia,  which  was  now 
hastily  advancing  to  bia  assistance. 


OBAF.  Z.XV. 


^tirotpici  ^  flkt  PariiiUm  ^PoUmd.-^  NapoUen  rteHvm  midrtmm  frin  Poland, 
wkiek  *«  tvmdf—Ut  mdoane«t  into  P^and,  Btnnig9en  ninaiing  btfore  him.~ 
Ckaraeier  pf  tMt  Mtumtmn  SotdUry.—Tkt  Opstodb.—gngqgrmcwf  at  Pulhuk.  an 
96ik  Naveimber,  terminating  fo  tht  diModvaniagt  i^tkt  fVfncA.— Benntgien  canHnme§ 
kitrttrtoL^nt  Prtnekgo  inio  toinUr  quarUn.-^BenmigMn  moinied  Commander- 
in^ddtfin  the  place  of  Kamvukov,  who  tkowt  tymptomt  qf  tnManUy.—Ne  resumes 
pjfhuivi  operationM.^BattU  qf  E^tau,  fought  on  9th  Ftbruary  \9Syi .-^Claimed  aa  a 
rUtory  bjf  both  parUet.—  Tht  lam  on  both  stdes  amovnit  ta  50,000  men  killed,  the 
greaUr  part  P\renehmen.'^Bennig9en  retreaU  iwon  Konigeberg.-- Napoleon  offen 
jhavowable  termefor  an  Armidiee  to  the  King  of  Prueeia,  who  r^^aee  to  treat,  eaae 
far  a  general  Peace. -^ Napoleon  faUe  back  to  the  line  of  the  ViMtuta.-^Dantzie  it  be- 
megedf  and  ettrrendert.-^Ktueian  armp  ie  poorivneruited-^the  French  powetfuUy. — 
Aetiona  during  the  Summer. — Battte  qf  rfeileoerg,  and  retreat  qf  the  Rueeiatu, — 
BatUe  qfFHedland  on  \3th  June,  and  dtfeatqfthe  Ruanane,  ^Ur  a  hard  fought  da^. 
— An  Armiatice  lakea  place  on  the  t^d. 


Napolkon  was  politically  justified  in  the 
harsh  terms  which  he  was  desirous  to  im- 
pose on  Prussia,  by  having  now  brought  his 
victorious  armies  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poland,  in  which  he  had  a  good  right  to 
conceive  himself  sure  to  ftnd  nomerous  fol- 
lowers and  a 'friendly  reception. 

The  partition  of  fnis  fine  kingdom  by  its 
powerful  ncigbboars.  Russia,  Auatria,  and 
Prussia,  was  the  first  open  and  audacious 
transgression  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
disgraced  the  aanals  of  civil iied  Kurope. 
It  was  executed  by  a  cumlM nation  of  three 
of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Kurope 
against  one  too  unhappy  in  tlie  nature  of 
its  constitution,  and  too  much  divided  by 
factions,  to  offer  any  efTcctuoI  resistance. 
The  kingdom  subjected  to  this  aggression 
ftad  appealed  in  vain  to  the  code  of  nations 
for  protection  against  an  outrage,  to  which. 
after  a  desultory  and  uncombined,  ano 
therefore  a  vain  defence,  she  saw  herself 
under  a  necessity  of  submitting.  The 
Poles  rctoined,  too,  a  secret  sense  of  their 
Ihiitless  attempt  to  recover  freedom  in  1791, 
and  an  animated  recollection  of  the  violence 
by  which  it  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
Russian  arms.  They  waited  with  hope  and 
exulution  the  approach  of  the  French  ar- 
mies} and  candour  roust  allow,  that,  un- 
lawfully subjected  as  they  had  been  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  they  had  a  right  to  avail  them- 
telves  of  the  assistance,  not  only  of  Napo- 
leon, but  of  Mahomet,  or  of  Satan  himself, 
had  ne  proposed  to  aid  them  in  regaining 
the  independence  of  which  they  had  been 
'  opprMsively  and  uasjustiy  deprived* 
V    This  feeling  was  general  among  the  mid-  i 


Idlingclawes  of  the  Polish  aristocracy,  who 
recollected  with  mortified  pride  the  dim- 
inution of  their  independent  privileges,  tlio 
j  abrogation  of  their  Diets,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Libtrum  Veto,  by  which  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  might  render  null  the  de- 
cision of  a  whole  assembly,  unless  unanim- 
ity should  be  attained,  by  putting  tlie  dia- 
spnticnt  to  death  upon  tlte  spot.*    But  the 


♦  Most  re«<lcr«  miiM  be  so  far  aequaintod  with 
the  anei«nt  f«inn  of  Polish  Diots  m  to  know,  that 
lh«>ir  re*olttt)iHis  wore  nut  »gnlly  valid'  ir  ther» 
was  one  dimienlinf  v«moo,  ami  timi  is  many  esses 
the  sioet  «iuleni  means  wvfo  reeurted  to,  in  ohtahi 
iiiianisBily.  The  foilowins  inntaiiop  was  rilutn^ 
to  «>ur  ijiformer,  a  |ior«ou  of  high  rank.  On  soom 
oceartion,  n  provincial  Diet  woi  convooctl  for  iko 
purposn  of  pauing  a  moliition  which  was  fsner- 
sliy  aeeqHable,  but  to  which  it  wai  spprehended 
one  nolile  of  tho  district  >vo«l«l  nppoee  his  veto. 
To  SMaiw  this  ioterraptioa,  it  was  xenemlljr  re- 
solwd  to  meet  esaolly  at  tlie  hour  of  susiBMine, 
to  praeaeil  to  business  upon  tlio  instant,  and  thus 
t»  elude  llKrantieipatMl  attempt  of  the  individual 
to  defeat  tho  purposo  of  their  iiiefting.  Tboy  ac- 
cwdinifly  met  at  «hs  hour,  with  most  aoeurato 
pieeisian,  ami  shut  and  hokedthe  doors  oTllmir 
pkes  of  meotinff.  But  the  tUsseatienl  arrived  n 
WW  miaales  anerwards.  ami  eatraooe  being  ss- 
Aisody  under  the  excuse  that  the  Diet  was  alsssd* 
constitutcti,  lie  climbed  npoo  the  roofofibeteJl, 
~ ' '  K  tieiiif  summer  time  when  no  llrss  wsio 
id,  descended  Ihrongk  the  vent  into  the  stove 

whieb,  in  whiier,  tite  apartmeat  was  boatedi. 
Mere  he  iaj  penki,  until  tho  veto  was  ealM, 
wbon,  |ust  as  it  was  about  to  be  resonled  as  nnaw- 
imnus  in  favour  of  Uic  propoiml  nyiasurSy  he 
thriMt  his  heod  otit  of  the  stove,  lilce  a  turtle  pro- 
Irudinf  his  neck  from  his  eliel!,  and  pronounoed 
the  fiital  «ste.  Uofortmmtely  lor  hbnself.  Iih 
stead  of  mstaetly  wkbdrawkw  Ids  bead,  he  Mi* 
cd  round  for  an  instant  with  exultation,  te  »- 
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higher  order  of  nobilitjr,  gr«li6ed  bj  the 
raak  they  held,  and  the  pleasurea  they  en- 
Joyed  at  the  court*  of  Borlin,  Vienna,  and 
Mpecially  St  Peterabargh,  preferred  in 
^neral  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
immenae  eautea  to  the  pririlegea  of  a 
stormy  independence,  which  raited  the 
moat  insignificant  of  tlie  numeroaa  ariatoc- 
racy  to  a  rank  and  importance  nearly  re- 
aembling  their  o^n.  They  miglit,  too. 
with  aomejaBtice,  dittruat  the  vtewa  or 
Napoleon,  though  recommended  by  the 
moat  apecioua  promiaea.  The  dominion 
of  Rnsaia  in  particular,  from  aimilarity  of 
manners,  and  the  particular  attention  paid 
to  their  peraona  and  interests,  was  not  so 
unpopular  among  the  higher  branchca  of 
the  ariatocracy  aa  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, from  the  oojuat  and  arbKrary  mode  in 
which  ahe  had  combined  to  appropriate  ao 
large  a  part  of  their  once  independent 
kingdom.  Tbeae  did  not,  thererore,  so 
ffenerally  embrace  tlie  aide  of  France  aa 
the  minor  noblea  or  gentry  had  done.  Aa 
for  the  ordinanr  maaa  of  the  population, 
being  alD*oat  all  in  the  eatate  ofaerfage,  or 
villanage,  which  had  been  general  over 
Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
•ystem,  they  followed  their  reapective 
lorda,  without  pretending  to  entertain  any 
opinion  of  their  own. 

While  Ruaaia  waa  marching  her  armies 
baatily  forward,  not  only  to  aupport,  or 
rather  raiae  up  once  more,  her  unfortunate 
ally  the  King  of  Pruaaia,  but  to  auporeaa 
any  ebullition  of  popular  apirit  in  Poland, 
Buonaparte  received  addreaaea  froa  that 
country,  which  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  to  aid  them  in  their  viewa  of  regaining 
their  independence.  Their  application 
waa  of  a  nature  to  embarraaa  him  conaider- 
ably.  To  have  declared  himeelf  the  patron 
of  Poliah  independence,  might  have,  in- 
deed,  brought  large  forcea  to  hia  atandard, 
<-— might  have  conaummated  the  diaaatera 
of  Pruaaia,  and  greatly  e'ubarraaaed  even 
Ruaaia  heraclf;  and  ao  far  policy  recom- 
mended to  Napoleon  to  encourage  their 
hopea  of  her  reatored  independence.  But 
Auatria  bad  been  a  large  anarer  in  the  va- 
Yioua  partitiona  of  Poland,  and  Auatria, 
bumbled  aa  ahe  had  been,  waa  atill  a  power- 
ful atate,  whose  enmity  roi^ht  have  proved 
formidable,  if,  by  bereaving  her  of  her 
Polish  dominiona,  or  encouraging  her  aub- 
jecU  to  rebel,  Buonaparte  had  provoked 


mark  and  rajny  the  eonfosion  whieh  his  soddni 
t  and  Hitamifilioo  kad  eaehad  in  the 


aHemkI' 


ably.  One  oT  the  aehlsa,  who  sleod  by,  an- 
Jiad  hb  eabte,  aad  severed  at  ose  blow  the 
•T  the  diMontieot  from  hia  body.    Oeraoble 


body, 
ii.'brnier,  ezpfesatnf  eomo  doubt  of  a  story  so  ex- 
traordinary, was  referred  for  its  craifirmation  to 
Prince  8obie«ky,  aflorwards  King  of  Poland,  who 
■     ■  ...  ^,j^  ^jj^^^  ^ 

Ideckradlhal 
■  own  foot, 

1  e«(«  uttered. 
Bucb  a  ooiMtitutioo  requiied  much  aaiolloraiion } 
but  that  formed  no  spoluj^r  for  the  neif  libouring 
atatei,  who  dhammimnSi  and  anpropriatnd  to 
^iMseHes  an  independent  kiegdorii,  with  the 
•knlu  or  advaalagas  of  wbi«e  fovvmsst  tbv 
had  not  the  slightest  title  to  iaterfece 


her  to  hoatilitiea,  at  the  time  when  he  hiai* 
self  and  the  beat  part  of  hia  forcea  were  en- 
gaged in  the  North  of  Europe.  The  name 
attempt  would  have  given  a  very  difibrent 
character  to  the  war,  which  Ruaaia  at  pres- 
ent waged  onl^  in  the  capacity  of  the  aux- 
iliary of  Pruaaia.  The  aofety  and  integrity 
of  the  Ruaaian  empire,  aouth  of  the  Volga, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  preses- 
vation  of  those  territories  which  she  haa 
acquired  in  Poland;  and,  if, she  had  en- 
gaged in  the  war  as  a  principal,  Buona- 
parte waa  acarcelv  yet  prepared  to  enter  up- 
on a  cooteat  with  the  immenae  power  of 
that  empire,  which  moat  be  waged  open 
the  very  frontier  of  the  enemy,  and  as  nefr 
to  their  resources  aa  he  waa  distant  from 
his  own.  It  might  have  been  difficult,  al- 
so, to  have  stated  any  conaiateot  grounds, 
why  he,  who  had  carved  out  ao  maor  new  . 
sovereignties  in  Europe  with  the  pout  of 
his  sword,  should  reprobate  the  principal 
of  the  partition  of  Poland.  Infiueneed  by 
theae  motivea,  the  modern  aetter-up  aad 
puller-down  of  kinga  abatained  from  ra-es- 
tabliahing  the  only  monarchy  in  Europe, 
which  he  might  have  new-modelled  to  nis 
mind,  in  the  character  not  of  a  eonquer>r, 
but  a  liberator. 

While  Napoleon  declined  making  any 
precise  declaration,  or  binding  himself  by 
any  eipress  atipulationa  to  th^  Poliah  del^ 
gatea,  the  langaaffa  he  uaed  to  tliem  waa  ' 
cautioualy  wonled,  ao  as  to  keep  op  their 
seal  and  animate  their  eaertiona.  Don- 
browaki,  a  Poliah  exile  in  the  French  army, 
waa  employed  to  raise  men  for  Napoleon's 
service,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
entered,  as  well  aa  the  expectationa  of  the 
kinodom  at  laige,  were  excited  by  such  or* 
acuTar  passages  as  the  (bllowing,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  96th  bnlletin :— "  fa  the  throoa 
of  Poland  to  be  re-eatabliabed,  and  will  that 
great  nation  reaain  her  existence  and  inca- 
pendence  T  Will  she  be  recalled  to  life,  as 
if  summoned  to  arise  (Vom  the  tombT— - 
God  only,  the  great  disposer  of  events,  can 
be  the  arbiter  of  this  great  political  prol^ 
lem.'' 

The  continuance  of  war  was  now  to  be 
determined  upon ;  a  war  to  be  waged  with 
circumstances  of  more  than  usual  horror, 
aa  it  involved  the  sufrerinn  of  a  winter- 
campaign  in  the  northern  latitudea.  The 
French,  having  completely  conquered  tha 
Pruaaian  estatea  to  the  eaat  of  the  Oder,  had 
formed  the  aiegea  of  Great  Glogan,  of  Bres- 
lau,  and  of  Graodent:,  and  were  at  the  aama 
time  puahing  westward  to  occupy  Poland. 
The  Rusaian  general,  Bennigaen,  had  on 
his  side  pressed  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
aaaiatingthe  Prussians,  snd  had  occupied 
Warsaw.  But  finding  that  their  unfortunate 
allies  had  acarcelv  the  remnant  of  an  armjjf 
in  the  field,  the  Russian  general  retreated 
after  some  skirmishes,  and  recrosscd  the 
Vistula,  while  the  capiul  of  Poland,  thus 
evacuated,  was  entered  on  the  28th  Novem- 
ber by  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  French 

ko-guard. 

About  the  S5th,  Napoleon,  leaving  Ber-^ 
lin,  had  eatabliabed  himself  at  Posen,  a 
centrical  town  of  Poland,  which  coangf 
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of  fVMeli  intngQM,  ptrtljr 
•riaaiw  fton  tb«  uiauiing  prospect  of  re- 
•toradicdopeBdeoee.  TIm  Poleo  rmomod 
ia  mamy  imUiicoo  thotr  ■aciont  neliooal 
&nm  and  Btaaon.  asd  mbI  dapoties  to 
«if»  the  dcewion  or  Buonaparte  id  their  fa- 
voor.  The  langaage  in  which  they  entreat- 
ed hie  iBtcrpoaition,  reoembled  that  of  Ori- 
•Btal  idolatiT.  "  The  Polish  nation/'  aaid 
Connt  Radyiminaki.  the  Palatine  of  Gnee- 
na,  "  preaenta  itaelf  before  yonr  Majestj, 
poeaing  still  oader  the  yoke  of  German  na- 
tiOMy  and  aalntea  with  the  purest  jov  the 
ragenerator  of  their  dear  country,  the  le^pe- 
lator  of  the  universe.  Full  of  submission 
to  your  will,  they  adore  you,  and  repose  on 
you  mi/k  eoufidenee  all  their  hopes,  as  np- 
on  hin  who  has  the  power  of  racing  em- 
piree  and  deatroyiag  them,  and  of  humbling 
the  proud."  The  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Judicial  Council-Chamber  of  the 
RegancT  of  Poland^  wia  not  less  energetic. 
"Already,"  he  said,  "we  see  our  dear 
country  aaved }  for  in  your  person  we  Miore 
the  moat  just  and  the  most  profound  Solon. 
We  commit  our  fate  and  our  hopes  into 
your  banda,  and  we  implore  the  mighty 
protection  of  the  most  august  Cvsar." 

Not  even  theee  eastern  hyperboles  could 
extort  anything  from  Buonaparte  more  dis- 
tinctly indicative  of  his  intentions,  than  the 
obecBie  htnta  we  have  already  mentioned. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Warsaw  was  put  into 
a  state  of  defence,  and  the  auxiliary  forces 
of  Saxony  and  the  new  confederates  of  the 
Rhine  were  brought  up  by  forced  marchea, 
while  atroug  reinforcemento  from  France 
repaired  the  lotaea  of  the  early  part  of  the 
oampaign. 

Tne  French  army  at  length  advanced  in 
fuil  force,  and  crossed  successively  the 
riven  Vistula  and  Bug,  forcing  a  passage 
wherever  it  was  disputed.  Biit  it  was  not 
the  object  of  Benni^n  to  give  battle  to 
forces  superior  to  his  own,  and  he  there- 
fore retreated  behind  the  \Vkra,  and  wss 
joined  by  the  large  bodies  of  troops  com- 
manded by  Generals  Buxhowden  and  Ka- 
minakoy.  The  latter  took  the  general  com- 
mand. He  wss  a  coateroporary  of  Su- 
warrow,  aad  esteemed  an  excellent  officer, 
but  more  skilled  in  the  theory  than  the 
practice  of  war.  "  Kaminskoy/'  said  Su- 
warrow,  "knows  war,  but  war  does  not 
'know  him~I  do  not  know  war,  bat  war 
knows  me."  It  appears  also,  that  daring 
this  campaign  Kaminskoy  was  afflicted  with 
mental  alienation. 

On  the  23d  December  Nspoleon  arrived 
in  person  upon  the  Wkra,  and  ordered  the 
ndvance  of  his  army  in  three  divisions. 
Kaminskoy,  when  he  saw  the  passage  of 
this  river  forced,  determined  to  retrest  be- 
hind the  Niemen,  and  sent  orders  to  his 
lieutenanti  accordingly.  Bennigscn,  there- 
fore, fell  back  upon  Pultusk,  snd  Prince 
Oalitxin  upon  Golymin,  both  pursued  by 
laige  divisions  of  the  French  army.  The 
Russian  Generals  Buxhowden  and  D'Anrep 
alao  retreated  in  different  directions,  and 
apparently  without  maintaining  a  sufficient- 
/  accurate  eommunication  either  with  Ben- 


ttigeea,  or  with  Galilma.  In  their  retro* 
grade  movemento  the  Russians  sustained 
some  iocs,  which  the  bulletins  magnified  to 
such  an  extent,  es  to  represeut  their  smy 
as  entirely  disornnised,  their  colomna  wa»- 
deriagat  haaaru  ia  unimaginalde  disorder, 
and  their  safety  only  caused  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  days,  the  difficulties  of  a  coun- 
try covered  with  woods  and  intrrsected 
with  ravines,  and  a  thaw  which  had  filled 
the  roeda  with  mod  to  the  depth  of  five  feet.  • 
It  was,  therefore,  predicted,  that  although 
the  enemy  mi|[ht  poesiblv  escape  from  tiio 
poeition  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  it 
must  aeoessarily  be  effected  at  the  certaia 
loss  of  his  artiUery,  his  carriages,  and  his 


leae  were  exaggerations  calculated  for 
tiie  meridian  of  Pans.  Nspoleon  wss  him- 
self sensible,  that  he  wia  approaching  a 
conflict  of  a  different  kind  from  tliat  which 
he  had  maintained  with  Austria,  and  more 
lately  ngainst  Prussia.  The  common  sol- 
dier in  ooth  thoee  services  was  too  modi 
levelled  into  a  mere  moving  piece  of  roa« 
chinery,  the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  thd 
great  machine  called  an  army,  to  have  any 
confidence  in  himself,  or  seal  beyond  the 
mi-re  discharge  of  the  task  iotrusted  to  him 
according  to  the  word  of  command  Theao 
troops,  however  higlily  disciplined,  wanted 
that  powerful  aad  individual  feeling,  which . 
in  armies  possessing  a  strong  national  char* 
actor,  (by  which  the  Russians  are  peculiar- 
ly distinguished,)  induces  the  soldier  to  re- 
sist to  the  last  moment,  even  when  rcsivt- 
ance  qan  only  assure  him  of  revenge.  They 
were  still  tne  same  Russians,  of  whom 
Frederick  the  Great  said,  "  that  he  could 
kill,  but  could  not  defeat  ..hem  ;"— they 
were  also  strong  of  oonstitntion,  and  inured 
to  the  iron  climate  in  which  Frenchmen 
were  now  making  war  for  the  first  timo  ;«— 
they  were  aecnstomod  from  their  earliest 
life  to  spare  nourishment  and  hardship ; — ia 
a  word,  they  formed  then,  ss  they  do  now, 
the  sole  instance  in  Europe  of  an  army,  th« 
privates  of  which  are  semi-barbarians,  witii 
the  psssions,  courage,  love  of  war,  and  devo- 
tion to  their  country,  which  is  found  in  tho 
earlier  periods  of  society,  while  the  educa- 
tion received  by  their  superior  officers  pla- 
ces them  on  a  level  with  thoee  of  any  other 
nation.  That  of  the  inferior  regimental  of- 
ficers IS  too  much  neglected  ;  but  they  are 
naturally  brave,  kind  to  the  common  soldier, 
and  united  amon^  themselves  like  a  family, 
of  brothers,— ettnbntes  which  go  far  to  com- 
penaate  the  want  of  informaUon.  Among 
the  higher  offioen,  am  aome  of  the  best-in* 
formed  men  in  Eorape. 

The  Russian  army  waa  at  thia  period  defi- 
cient in  its  military  staffl  and  thence  im- 
perfect in  the  execution  of  combined  mot  o 
meets  j  and  their  generals  were  better  ac- 
customed to  lead  an  army  in  the  day  of  actu- 
al battle,  than  to  prepare  for  victory  by  n 
skilful  combination  of  previous  manmuvres. 
Bat  this  disadvantage  was  balanced  by 'tiietr 
xealous  and  unhesitating  devotion  to  their 
Emperor  and  their  coonUy.  There  source- 
ly  exiated  a  Russian,  even  of  the  loweai 
rank,  within  the  inllnonco  of  bribery  ;  and 
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•a  officofi  like  th«  PniMiaa  eommuiikiit  of 
Ha«*«i«ii,  wbo  be^n  to  ■poeuUte  upon  ra- 
Uiniog  hia  rank  in  another  aervice,  when 
Mrrendering  the  charge  wtrosted  to  him  by 
has  sovereign,  would  have  been  accounted 
in  Roatia  a  prodigy  of  uflezam^ed  villainy. 
In  the  mode  of  diBciplining  their  rorcea,  the 
Ruaaiana  proceeded  on  the  avatem  moatap- 
proved  in  burope.  Their  infantry  waa  con- 
ibaaedly  excellent,  compoaed  of  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  carefblly  aelected  aa'beat 
qoalified  for  military  aervice.  Their  artil- 
leiy  waa  of  the  firat  deacription,  ao  far  aa 
the  men,  guna,  carriagea,  and  appointmenta 
were  concerned  j  but  the  rank  of  General  of 
Artillery  had  not  the  predominant  weight  in 
the  Ruaaian  army,  which  ought  to  he  poa> 
1  by  thoae  particularly  dedicated  to  the 
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penetrate  throbgh  deaerta  of  anow,  wi'thoot 
nndergoinff  material  lona,  or  auffering  from 
fatigue.  No  Roaaian  army,  with  a  large  body 
of  Coasacka  in  front,  can  be  liable  to  aur* 
priae ;  nor.  qn  the  other  hand,  can  an  enemy 
Burroundea  by  them  ever  be  confident 
againat  it  In  covering  the  retreat  of  their 
own  army,  their  velocity,  activity,  and 
courage,  render  purauitby  the  eneiAy'a  cav- 
alry peculiarly  dangeroua  ^  abd  in  puraaing 
a  flying  enemy,  theae  qualities  are  atill  more 
redoubtable.  In  the  campaign  of  1806-7, 
the  Coaaacka  took  the  field  in  great  num- 
bers, under  their  celebrated  Hettman,  or 
AtUman,  Flatow,  who,  himself  a  CosMck, 
knew  tlieir  peculiar  capacitjr  for  warfare, 
and  raised  their  fame  to  a  pitch  which  it 


direction  of  that  arm,  by  which,  according  I  had  not  atuined  in  former  European  wars. 


Id  Napoleon,  modern  battlea  most  be  usual- 
ly decided.  The  direction  of  their  guns 
was  too  oRcn  intrusted  to  general  officers  of 
the  line.  The  service  of  cavalry  Is  less 
natural  to  the  Russian  than  that  of  the  infan- 
try, but  their  horse  regiments  are  neverthe- 
leaa  excellently  trained,  and  have  uniformly 
behaved  well. 

But  the  Coaaacka  are  a  apeciea  of  force 
belonging  to  Russia  exclusively  ;  and  al- 
though subsequent  events  have  probably 
rendered  every  reader  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  their  natural  character,  they 
make  too  conapicuoua  a  figure  in  the  hiato- 
17  of  Napoleon,  to  be  paaaed  over  without  a 
wief  deacription  here. 

The  nativea  on  the  banka  of  the  Don  and 
the  Volga,  hold  their  laiida  by  military  aer- 
vice, and  enjoy  certain  immunitiea  and  pre- 
■criptiona,  in  consequence  of  which  each 
individual  ia  obliged  to  aerve  four  years  in 
the  Russian  armies.  They  are  trained  from 
early  childhood  to  the  use  of  the  lance  and 
eword,  and  familiarised  to  the  management 
of  a  horse  peculiar  to  the  country ;  fsr  from 
handsome  in  appearance,  but  tractable,  har- 
dy, awift^  and  aure-footeo,  beyond  any  breed 
perhaps  in  the  world.  At  home,  and  with 
nia  family  and  children,  the  Cossack  is  kind, 
gentle,  generous,  and  simple ;  but  when  in 
arms,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  he  resumes 
tlie  predatory,  and  sometimes  the  ferocious 
habits,  of  his  ancestors,  the  roving  Scythi- 
ans. As  the  Cossacks  receive  no  pay,  plun- 
der is  generally  their  object ;  and  as  prison- 
ers were  esteemed  a  useless  encumbrance, 
they  |ranted  no  quarter,  until  Alexander 
promised  a  ducat  for  every  Frenchman 
whom  they  brought  in  alive.  In  the  actual 
field  of  battle,  their  mode  of  attack  is  sip- 
splar.  Instead  of  acting  in  line,  a  body  of 
Cossacks  about  to  charge,  disperse  at  the 
word  of  command,  veir  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  fan  suddenly  flung  open,  and  join- 
ing in  a  loud  veil,  or  JkoMrra,  rush,  each  act- 
ing individually,  upon  the  object  of  attack, 
wnetber  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  to 
afl  of  which  (hey  have  been  in  this  wild 
way  of  fighting  formidable  assailants.  But 
it  is  as  light  cavalry  that  the  Cossacks  are 
perhaps  unrivalled.  They  and  their  horaea 
bave  peen  known  to  march  one  hundred 
milee  in  twent;r-fottr  bourn  without  halting. 
They  plunge  into   woodn,    awim    riveraj 


The  Ruaaiana  had  also  in  tHeir  aervice 
Tartar  tribes,  who  in  irregularity  resem*. 
bled  the  Cossacks^  but  were  not  to  be  com- 

Eared  with  them  m  discipline  or  courage, 
eing,  in  truth,  little  better  than  hordea  of 
roving  savages. 

It  remains  onlv  to  be  mentioned,  that  at 
this  time  tbe  Russian  commissariat  waa 
very  indifferent,  and  above  all,  deficient  in 
funds.  The  funds  of  the  Imperial  treasury 
were  exhauated,  and  an  aid,  amounting  only 
to  eighty  thouaand  pounda,  waa  obtained 
from  Euffland  with  difficnlty.  In  conae- 
qnence  of  theae  circttmatancea,the  Ruaaiant 
were  repeatedly,  during  the  campaign,  ob- 
liged to  fight  at  diaadvantam  for  want  of 
proviaiona. — We  ratnm  to  the  progresa  of 
the  war. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  the  Ruaaian 
army  of  Benni^n,  cloaelv  concentrated^ 
occupied  a  position  behina  Pultusk }  their 
left,  commanded  by  Count  Ostreman,  rest- 
ing upon  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  th^ 
river  Narew.  A  corpa  occupied  the  bridge, 
to  prevent  any  attack  from  that  point.  Tne 
right,  under  Barclay  do  Tolly,  waa  stronsly 
posted  in  a  wood,  and  the  centre  wsa  under 
the  orders  of  General  ZacMn.  A  consid- 
ersble  plain  extended  between  the  town  of 
Pultusk  and  the  wood,  which  formed  the 
right  of  the  Russian  position.  The?  had 
stationed  a  powerful  advanced  gnard,  had 
occupied  the  plain  with  their  cavalry,  and 
established  a  strong  reaerve  in  their  rear. 
On  the  S6th,  the  Ruaaian  poaition  waa  at- 
tacked by  the  French  divistona  of  Lannea 
and  Davoost,  together  with  the  French 
guards.  After  skirmishing  some  time  in  the 
centre,  without  making  the  desired  impres* 
sion,  tiie  battle  appeued  doubtful,  when, 
suddenly  assembling  a  great  strength  on 
their  own  left,  the  French  made  a  decisive 
effort  to  overwhelm  the  Russians,  by  turn* 
ins  their  right  wing.  The  attack  pre  vail- 
ed to  a  certain  extent  The  accumulated 
and  superior  weight  of  fire,  determined 
Barclay  de  Tolltf  to  retreat  on  his  reserves, 
which*  he  did  without  confusion,  while  the 
French  seised  upon  the  wood,  end  took 
several  Russian  guns.  But  Bennigsen,  in 
spite  of  Kaminskoy's  order  to  retreat,  wa« 
determined  to  abide  the  brunt  of  battle,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  rugged  intrepidity  of 
the  troops  which  he  commanded.    Orotr* 
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db  Tellr  to  oMtiam  hw  rttMat, 
wiaff  Mok  his  ri||ht  wiog,  he 
€iitio«d  the  FfBsn,  confident  in  vietory,  to 
panuo  their  Mcceot  nntil  the  Ruoeiu  caval- 

Z,  which  bid  cofered  the  memratfe,  md- 
nlj  withdrawing,  they  (bond  tbeowelvefl 
nnder  n  mnrderoufl  tnd  well>directed  fire 
from  one  bondrod  and  twsenty  gum,  which 
•steoding  nlong  the  Rusaiao  front,  played 
on  the  French  advancing  colnnns  with  the 
tttmoet  ancceaa.    The  Rnaaiao  line  at  the 
•am?  time  advanced  in  torn,  and  pushing 
the  ooeniy  before  them,    recovered    the 
moand  from  which  they  bad  been  driven. 
The  aporoach  of  night  ended  the  combat, 
which  nad  been  both  nbatinate  and  bloody. 
THm  French  loat  near  eiglit  thousand  men, 
killed    and    woanded,   including    General 
Laanea  and  five  other  general  officers  among 
the  Utter.    The  Russian  loss  amounted  to 
five  thonfcand.    The  French  retreated  sAer 
nightfall  with  such  rapidity,  that  on  the  next 
day  the  Coaracks  could  not  find  a  rear-guard 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pultuak. 
The  action  of  Poltusk  raised  the  reputation 
oTBenuigaen,  and  the  character  aa  well  a# 
the  apiriu  of  tho  Russian  army ;  but  ita 
moral  effect  on  the  aoldiers  was  iu  only 
Important  conaequence.     Had    Bennigsen 
been  joined  during  the  action  by  the  divis- 
ion of  Buzbowdeo  or  D'Anrcp,  of  whom 
the  formor  was  only  eight  miles  distant, 
tlie  check  minhl  have  been  conrortod  into 
n  victory,  hignly  influential  on  the  issue  of 
ihe  campaign.    But  either  the  orders  of 
Kaminskov,  orsome  misundemtandiog,  pre- 
vented either  of  these  corps  from  advancing 
lo  sappoct  the  efibrU  of  Bennimn.    It  be- 
came impossible  for  him,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing  the  sdvantaoes  be  had  obtained,  to 
retain  his  position  at PuUu8k,whcre  he  most 
have  been  surrounded.    He  accordingly  fell 
baok  upon  Ostrolcnka,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Prince  Galitsin  who  bad  been  engaged  in 
action  at  Golymin  upon  the  day  of  the  battle 
«f  Pttltusk,  bad  like  Bennigsen  driven  back 
the  enemy,  and  like  him  bad  retreated,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  his  forces 
with  thofce  of  the  grand  army.    The  French 
evinced  a  feelinff  of  the  unusual  and  obeti- 
oate  nature  of  die  contest  in  which  they 
had  beei  engaged  at  Pultusk  and  Golymin. 
Instead  of  pressing  their  operations,  they 
retreated  into  winter-quarters ;   Nnnoleon 
withdrawing  his  gonrd  as  far  as  Warsaw, 
while  the  other  divisions  were  cantoned  in 
the  towns  to  the  eastward,  but  without  at- 
tempting to  realise  the  prophecies  of  the 
boUetios  concerning  the  approaching  fate  of 
the  Russian  army. 

The  conduct  of  Kaminskoy  began  now  to 
evince  decided  tokens  of  insanity.  He  was 
withdrawn  from  the  supremo  command, 
which,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
soldiers,  was  conferred  upon  Beonii^n. 
This   general    was  not   equal   in   military 

Gnios  to  Sawarrow,  but  he  seems  to  have 
en  well  fitted  to  command  a  Russian  army. 
He  was  active,  hardy,  and  enterprising, 
and  showed  none  of  that  peculiarly  fatal 
hesitation,  bv  which  officers  of  other  na* 
tions  opposed  to  the  French  generals,  and 
to  Buonaparte  in  particulaTj  seem  often  to 


have  be«a  afibeted,  as  with  a  scrt  of  moral 

elsy,  which  disabled  them  for  the  com* 
t  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemad 
shoat  to  commence.  On  the  eotttraiy,  BeiN 
nigsen,  finding  himself  in  the  sopreoie  com- 
mand of  ninety  thoosand  men,  was  reeolrsd 
not  to  wait  for  Buonaparte's  onset,  but  de- 
termined to  anticipate  his  motions  i  wisely 
concluding,  that  the  desire  of  aetisting 
from  active  operations,  which  the  Frenen 
Cmperor  had  evinced  by  cantoning  his 
troops  in  winter-^piarters,  ought  to  be  a 
signal  to  the  Russians  Again  to  take  the 
field. 

The  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  tead* 
ed  to  confirm  that  determination.  This 
unfortunate  monarch — well  sorely  did 
Frederick  William  then  deserve  that  ep- 
ithet—was cooped  up  in  the  town  of  Kon- 
:,  only  covered  by  a  small  army  of  m 


lew  thousand  men,  and  threatened  by  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  divisions  or  Ney 
w\  Bernadotte  ;  so  that  the  King's  personal 
safely  appeared  to  be  in  consideraole  dan- 
ger. Graudenls,  the  key  of  the  Vistula, 
continued  indeed  to  hold  out,  but  the  Prus- 
sian garrison  was  reduced  to  distress,  and 
the  hour  of  surrender  seemed  to  be  ap» 
proacliing.  To  relieve  this  important  for- 
tress, therefore,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect Konigsberg,  were  motives  added  to 
the  other  reasons  which  determined  Ben- 
nigsen to  resume  offensive  operations.  A 
severe  and  doubtful  akirmiah  was  fonghi 
near  Mohringen,  in  which  the  French  sus- 
tained considerable  loss.  The  Cossacks 
spread  abroad  over  the  country,  making  nn 
meroos  prisoners ;  and  the  scheme  of  th* 
Russian  general  succeeded  so  well,  as  to 
enable  the  faithful  L'Gstoeq  to  relieve 
Graudents  with  reinforcements  and  provis- 
ions. 

By  these  daring  operations,  Buonaparte 
saw  himself  forced  into  a  winter  campaign^ 
and  issued  general  orders  for  drawing  oat 
his  forces,  with  the  purpose  of  concentrat- 
ing them  at  Witlenberg,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Russians,  (then  stationed  at  Mohringen,) 
and  betwixt  them  and  their  own  country. 
He  proposed,  in  short,  to  force  his  onemiee 
eastward  towards  the  Vistula,  as  at  Jena  he 
had  compelled  the  Pruasians  to  fight  with 
their  rear  turned  to  the  Rhine.  Bernadotte 
had  orders  to  engage  the  attention  of  Ben- 
nigsen up<)n  the  right,  and  detain  him  in  hie 
present  situation,  or  rather,  if  possible, 
induce  him  to  advance  eastward  towards 
Thorn,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  operation  he 
meditated. 

The  Russian  general  learned  Buona- 
parte's intention  from  an  intercepted  dis- 
patch, and  changed  his  purpose  of  advane« 
ing  on  Ney  and  Bernadotte.  Marches  ami 
counter-marches  took  place,  through  e 
country  at  all  times  difficult,  and  new 
covered  with  snow.  The  experience  and 
dexterity  of  the  French  secured  some  ed- 
vantages,  but  these  were  fUlly  counter- 
balanced by  the  daily  annoyance  and  lose 
which  they  in  turn  sustained  flrom  Platow 
and  his  Cossacks.  In  cases  where  the 
French  retreated,  the  Scythian  laneee 
were  always  on  their  rear  j  and  when   the 
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RsMians  retired  in  torn,  and  were  pursoed 
by  the  French,  with  the  sime  venturous 
■ptrit  which  they  had  displayed  against 
others,  the  latter  seldom  failed  to  suffer  for 
their  presumption.  There  was  found  in  the 
speanaen  of  the  Don  and  Wolga  a  natural 
and  instinctive  turn  for  military  stratagem, 
ambuscade,  and  sudden  assault,  which  com- 
'pelledthe  French  light  troops  to  adopt  a 
caution,  very  different  from  their  usual 
habits  of  audacity. 

Bennigsen  was  aware  that  it  was  the  in* 
terest  or  Russia  to  protract  the  campaign 
in  this  manner.  He  was  near  his  reinforce- 
ments, the  French  were  distant  from  theirs 
<-^very  loss,  therefore,  told  more  in  pro- 

S>rtion  on  the  enemy,  than  on  his  army, 
n  the  other  hand,  tHe  Ruasian  army^  im- 
patient of  protracted  hostilities,  became 
clamorous  for  battle  ;  for  the  hardships  of 
their  situation  were  such  as  to  give  them 
G'verj  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  a  crisis. 
We  have  noticed  the  defects  of  the  Rus- 
sian commissariat.  They  were  especially 
manifest  during  those  campaigns,  when  the 
leader  was  obliged  more  than  once,  merely 
from  want  of  provisions,  to  peril  the  fate 
o£  the.  war  upon  a  general  cattle,  which 
prudence  would  have  induced  him  to  avoid, 
in  those  northern  latitudes,  and  in  the  month 
of  February,  the  troops  had  no  resoorce  but 


to  prowl  about,  and  dig  for  the  hoards  of 
provision  concealed  hj  the  peasants.  This 
labour,  added  to  their  military  duty,  left 


them  scorcelr  time  to  lie  down  ;  and  when 
they  did  so.  tnev  had  no  bed  bat  the  snow, 
DO  shelter  nut  the  wintry  heaven,  and  no 
covering  but  4heir  rags.*  The  distresses 
cM'the  army  were  so  extreme,  that  it  induced 
General  Biennlnen,  against  his  judgment,  to 
give  battle  at  all  risks,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  concentrate  his  forees  at  Preuss-Eylau, 
which  was  pitched  on  as  the  field  on  which 
he  proposed  to  await  Buonaparte. 

In  marching  through  Landaberg  to  occupy 
the  selected  ground,  the  Russian  rear-guard 
was  exposed  to  a  serious  attack  by  the 
French,  and  wis  onlr  saved  from  [|reat  loss 
hj  the  gallantrv  of  Prince  BagraUon,  who 
rodeomed,  by  sheer  dint  of  fighting,  the  loss 
•Qstained  by  want  of  conduct  in  defiling 
through  the  streets  of  a  narrow  village, 
while  porsaed  by  an  enterprising  enemy. 
The  Russian  army  lost  SOOO  men.  On  the 
7th  February,  the  same  gallant  prince,  with 
the  Raasian  rear-guard,  gained  such  deci- 
ded advantages  over  the  French  van  as 
nearly  balanced  the  lees  at  Landsbeig,  and 
gave  time  for  the  whole  army  to  march 
Arough  the  town  of  Preoss-Eylau,  and  to 
take  up  a  position  behind  it.  It  had  been 
rntended  to  maintain  the  town  itself,  and  a 
body  of  troops  had  been  left  for  that  pur- 
pe*e ;  but  in  the  conftision  attending  the 
movement  of  so  large  an  army,  the  wdera 
isseed  hod  bees  misandentood,  and  the  di- 
vieioB  deeigaed  for  this  service  evacuated 
the  place  so  soon  as  the  lear-guard  had 
pMsed  through  it. 

A  Rasnan  divisioB  was  hasUiy  ordered  to 

*  Sir  Bohsrt  WiImni's  Bksleh  of  ths  Oaapalffns  I 
la  Msod,  to  1865-7,  p  M. 


re-occupy  Preuss-Eylan.  They  found  the 
French  already  in  possession,  and,  although 
they  dislodged  tnem,  were  themselves 
driven  out  in  turn  by  another  division  of 
French,  to  whom  Buonaparte  had  promised 
the  plunder  of  the  town.  A  thini  division 
of  Russians  was  ordered  to  advance ;  for 
Bennigsen  was  desirous  to  protract  the  con- 
test  for  the  town  until  the  arrival  of  his 
heavy  artillery,  which  joined  him  by  a  dif- 
ferent route.  When  it  came  up,  he  would 
have  discontinued  the  struggle  for  posses- 
sion of  Prenss-Eylau,  bnt  it  was  impossible 
to  control  the  ardour  of  the  Russian  col- 
umns, who  persevered  In  advancing  with 
drums  beating,  rushed  into  the  town,  and, 
surprising  the  French  in  the  act  of  sacking 
it,  put  many  of  them  to  the  bayonet,  even 
in  tne  acts  of  license  which  they  were  prac- 
tising. Preuss-Eylau,  however,  proved  no 
place^f  shelter.  It  was  protected  by  no 
works  of  any  kind  :  and  the  French  advanc- 
ing under  cover  or  the  hillocks  and  broken 
ground  which  skirt  the  village,  threw  their 
nre  upon  the  streets,  by  which  the  Russiaaa 
sustained  some  loss.  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly  was  wounded,  and  his  forces  again 
evacnated  the  town,  which  was  once  moi« 
and  finally  occupied  by  the  French.  Night 
fell,  and  the  combat  ceased,  to  be  renewed 
with  treble  fury  on  the  next  day. 

Tlie  poeitioa  of  the  two  armies  may  be ' 
easily  described.  That  of  Russia  occupied 
a  space  of  uneven  ground,  about  two  miles 
in  lenipth  and  a  mile  in  depth,  with  the  vil- 
Iwe  of  Serpallen  on  their  left :  in  the  front 
ortheir  army,  lay  the  town  of  Preuss-Rylao. 
situated  in  a  hollow,  and  in  possession  of 
the  French.  It  was  watched  by  a  Russian 
division:  which,  to  protect  tne  Russian 
centre  rrom  being  broken  by  an  attack 
from  that  quarter,  was  strongly  reinforced, 
though  by  doing  so  the  riffht  wing  was  con- 
siderably weakened.  This  wss  thou^t  of 
the  less  consequence,  that  L'Estocq,  with 
his  division  of  Prussians,  was  hourly  expect- 
ed to  ioin  the  Russians  on  that  point.  The 
Frencn  occupied  Evlau  with  their  left, 
while  their  centre  and  right  lay  parallel  to 
the  Russians,  upon  a  chain  of  heights  which 
commanded  in  a  great  measure  the  ground 
pnsssssed  by  the  enemy.  They  also  ex- 
pected to  be  i^inforeea  by  the  divieton 
of  Key,  which  had  net  cows  up,  and 
which  was  destined  to  form  onUie  extreme 
left. 

The  space  betwixt  the  hostile  armiee  waa 
open  and  flat,  and  intersected  with  froxea 
lakee.  They  might  trace  each  other's  poe^ 
tion  by  the  nale  glimmer  of  the  watoh- 
lights  upon  tne  snow.  The  differeaoe  of 
numerical  force  was  coasidersbly  to  tho 
advantage  of  the  French.  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
soa  rates  them  at  90,000  mtn^  opposed  to 
GOyOOOonly ;  but  the  dispropoftioa  la  preba- 
blyconeiderably  overrated. 

The  eventful  aetion  comsMnoad  with 
day-break  ou  the  8th  of  Febraary.  Twi» 
strong  columns  of  the  French  advaaoed. 
with  the  purpoee  of  torniiHr  the  right,  and 
storming  the  centre,  of  the  Russians,  at  oair 
and  the  saana  time.  Bat  thev  were  drives 
back  in  great  disorder  by  tne  hea^  aad 
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•Bttaiaed  ir«  of  the  Romiu  artillery.  Km 
ftttaek  OB  tlM  RuiiaB  left  wm  eqemllj  on- 
flMcoMfei.  The  Ruwiu  inrutnr  etood 
like  atoae  lemperte— they  repttleedthe  eo- 
«Bj>— their  caTelnr  ceoM  to  their  ■opport, 
pnrraed  the  retiring  leMiUaU,  and  took 
atandarda  and  eaglet.  About  mid-dav,  a 
heaTj  storm  of  anow  began  to  fall,  which 
the  wind  dro^e  right  in  the  face  of  the 
Rttaaiana,  and  which  added  to  the  ob- 
acnrity  caneed  by  Qie  amoke  of  the  burn- 
ing Tillage  of  Serpallen,  that  roiled  along 
the  line. 

Under  eoTer  of  the  daikneaa,  aiz  columoa 
of  the  French  adTanced  with  artillery  anH 
cavalry,  and  were  cloae  on  the  Ruaaian  po- 
aUion  ere  they-  were  oppoaed.  Benoigaen, 
at  the  head  of  hia  ataff,  brou^t  up  the  re- 
aerrea  in  perMW,  who,  nniUng  with  the 
firit  line,  bore  the  French  back  9l  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  Their  columoa, 
partlf  broken,  were  driTen  again  to  their 
own  poaition,  where  they  rallied  with  diffi- 
cuUy.  A  French  reginteot  of  coiraaaiera. 
which,  daring  thia  part  of  the  action,  had 
gained  an  interval  in  the  Ruaaian  army, 
were  charged  by  the  Coeaacka,  and  found 
their  defenaive  armour  no  protection  against 
the  lance.  They  were  all  alain  eacept 
eighteen. 

At  the  moment  when  victory  appeared  to 
declare  for  the  Ruaaiana,  it  waa  on  the 
point  of  being  wreatad  from  them.  Da- 
vooat's  diviaion  had  been  maomuvring 
aince  the  beginnlns  of  the  action  to  turn 
the  left,  and  gain  tne  rear,  of  the  Ruaaian 
line.  They  now  made  their  appearance  on 
the  field  of  batUe  with  auch  audden  effect. 
that  Serpallen  waa  loat,  the  Russian  lefl 
wing,  and  a  part  of  their  centre,  were 
thrown  into  diaorder,  and  forced  to  retire 
and  change  their  front,  bo  as  to  form  almost 
at  right  angles  with  the  right,  and  that  part 
of  the  centre  which  retained  Uieir  original 
poaition. 

Atthiacriaia,and  while  the  French  were 

EUning  ground  on  the  rear  of  the  Russians, 
'Eatocq,  ao  long  expected,  appeared  in 
hia  turn  suddenly  on  the  field,  and,  paaaing 
the  left  of  the  French,  and  the  right  of  the 
Rnasiana,  poshed  down  in  three  columns  to 
redeem  the  battie  on  the  Russian  centre 
and  rear.  'She  Pmsaians  under  that  loyal 
and  gallant  leader,  regained  in  thia  bloody 
field  their  ancient  military  reputation. 
They  never  fired  till  within  a  few  paces  of 
Ae  enemy,  and  then  uaed  the  bayonet  with 
readiness  and  courage.  They  redeemed 
the  ground  which  the  Russiana  had  loat, 
and  drove  back  in  their  turn  the  troopa  of 
Davoust  and  Bemadotte,  who  had  been 
lately  victoriona. 

Ney,  in  the  meanwhile,  appeared  on  the 
field,  and  occupied  Schloditten.  a  village 
on  the  road  to  Konigabetf^.  As  this  en- 
dangered the  commnnication  of  the  Rua- 
aiana with  that  town,  it  waa  thought  necea- 
■ary  to  carrv  it  by  atorm  $  a  gallant  reaolo- 
tion,  which  waa  auccessfolly  executed. 
Thia  waa  the  last  act  of  that  bloody  day. 
It  waa  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  combat 
waa  ended. 
FiAy  thouaand  men    perished   in    this 


dreadAil  battle— the  beat  conteated  in  whidi 
Buonaparte  had  yet  engaged,  and  by  6r 
the  meet  nnaaceeasftil.  He  retired  to  tho 
heigbto  from  which  he  had  advanced  in  th« 
morning,  withoat  having  gained  one  point 
for  which  he  had  atmggled,  and  aAer  having 
anifered  a  loaa  conMoerahly  greater  than 
that  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy. 
But  the  condition  ai  the  Ruaaian  army  wan 
alao  extiemelv  calamitooa.  Their  generaU 
held  a  council  of  war  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tie,  and  without  diamounting  from  their 
horaea.  The  general  aentiment  which  pre- 
vailed among  them  waa,  a  desire  to  renew 
the  battie  on  the  next  day,  at  all  haxarda. 
Tolatoy  undertook  to  move  forward  on  the 
French  lioea — L'Estoca  urged  thi  same 
counael.  They  offered  to  pledge  their 
lives,  that,  would  Bennigscn  advance,  Na- 
poleon muat  neceaaarily  retire )  and  thejr 
urged  the  moral  effect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced, not  on  their  army  onlv,  but  on  Ger- 
many and  on  Europe,  by  such  an  admiaaion 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  him  who  had 
never  advanced  but  to  victory.  But  Ben- 
nigaen  conceived  that  the  circumatancea  of 
his  army  did  not  permit  him  to  encounter 
the  haxard  of  being  cut  off  from  KoninbeiVp 
and  endangering  the  peraon  of  the  King  of 
Pruaaia  ;  or  that  of  risking  a  second  general 
action,  with  an  army  diminished  by  at  leaei 
20,000  killed  and  wounded,  abort  of  ammu- 
nition, and  totally  deprived  of  provitione.^ 
The  Ruaaiana  accordingly  commenced  their 
retreat  on  Konigsberg  that  very  night.  The 
division  of  Count  CXitrcman  aid  not  move 
till  tiie  next  morning,  when  it  traversed  the 
field  in  front  of  Preuss-Cylau,  without  the 
sliffhtest  interruption  from  the  French,  who 
stiJj  occupied  the  town. 

The  battie  of  Preuaa-Cylau  waa  claimed 
aa  a  victory  by  both  partiea,  though  it  wan 
very  far  from  being  decided  in  favour  of 
either.  Bennigaen  had  it  to  boaat,  that  he 
had  repelled  the  attacks  of  Buonaparte 
alon^  tne  whole  of  hia  line,  and  that  the 
fighting  terminated  unfavourably  to  the 
French.  He  could  alao  exhibit  the  nnnaual 
apectacle  of  twelve  Imperial  eaglea  of 
France,  taken  in  one  action.  For  many  dayn 
after  the  batUe,  also,  the  Coaaaeka  continu- 
ed to  acour  the  country,  and  bring  into  Kon- 
igsberg great  numbera  of  French  priaoners. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aubaequent  retreat 
of  the  Ruaaiana  waa  interpreted  by  tiie 
French  into  an  acknowledgment  of  weak* 
neaa ;  and  they  appealed  to  their  own  poe- 
session  of  the  field  of  batUe,  with  the  deed 
and  wounded,  aa  the  uaual  teatimoniala  of 
victory. 

But  there  were  two  remarkable  ciream- 
stances,  by  which  Napoleon  viitnallr  ae- 
kaowledged  that  he  had  received  an  annavnl 
check.  On  tiie  13th  Febraaiy,  four  day*  af- 
ter the  battle,  a  meaaage  waa  deapatibbied  %• 
the  King  of  Pruaaia  by  Bttonapnrie,  propoe- 
ing  an  armistice,  on  groanda  far  move  fa- 
vourable to  the  Prince  than  thoao  Freder- 
ick William  might  have  been  diapoaed  ts 
accept,  or  which  Buonaparte  would  have 
been  inclined  to  grant,  after  the  battie  of 
Jena.  It  waa  even  intimated,  that  in  caao 
of  agreeing  to  make  a  aepar^  po&ce#  (he 
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Frawian  King  might  obtain  (Vom  tbe  French 
Emperor  the  reatoration  of  hta  whole  do- 
lliiniona.  True  to  hia  ally  the  Emperor  of 
Knaaia,  Fredericlc  William,  eTen  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  hia  diatreaa,  refaaed  to  accede  to 
any  aaTe  a  general  peace.  The  propoaal  of 
an  armistice  waa  alao  peremptorily  refused, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  waa  offered  waa 
eonatraed  to  indicate  Buooaparte'a  eon- 
acions  weakneaa. 

Another  decisire  |>roof  of  the  loaa  which 
Napoleon  had  auatained  in  the  battle  of 
Preoaa-Eylau,  was  hia  inactiTity  after  the 
battle.  For  eight  daya  he  remained  without 
making  any  moTement,  excepting  by  meana 
of  hia  cavalrr,  which  were  ^nerally  worst- 
ed, and  on  tne  19th  February  he  evacuated 
'  the  place,  and  prepared  himaelf  to  retreat 
noon  the  Viatula,  instead  of  driving  die  Rua- 
•tana,  aa  he  had  threatened,  behind  the  Pre- 
gel.  Various  actiona  took  place  dorins  hia 
retreat  with  different  fortunea,  but  the  Kus- 
aian  Cossacks  and  light  troopa  succeeded  in 
mdtingnumliera  of  priaonera,  and  collect- 
ineinuch  apoil. 

The  operations  of  Napoleon,  when  he 
had  again  retired  to  the  line  of  the  Viatula, 
intimated  caution,  and  the  aenae  of  a  diffi- 
cult t^ak  before  him.  He  appeared  to  feel, 
that  the  advance  into  Poland  nad  been  pre- 
mature, while  Dantsic  remained  in  the  handa 
of  the  Pruaaiana,  from  whence  the  moat 
alarming  operationa  might  take  place  in  hia 
rear,  ahould  he  again  aoVance  to  the  Viatula 
without  aubduing  it.  Tbe  aie^  of  Dantsic 
waa  therefore  to  be  formed  without  delay. 
The  place  waa  defended  by  General  Kal- 
kreuth  to  the  laat  extremitjr.  After  many 
nnaneceaalVil  attempta  to  relieTe  it.  Dantzic 
finally  aurrendered  in  the  end  of  May  1807, 
after  trenchea  had  been  opened  before  it  for 
fifty-two  daya.  If  the  aeaaon  of  the  year 
baa  admitted,  a  British  expedition  to  UBnU 
tic  might,  if  ably  conducted,  have  operated 
In.  tbe  rear  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  re- 
lief of  Praaaia,  and  perhapa  effected  the  lib- 
eration of  Europe. 

The  utmoat  care  waa  alao  taken,  to  aap- 
ply  the  loaa  which  Napoleon'a  armiea  bad 
iuatained  in  theae  haroi-fouBht  campaigna. 
He  raiaed  the  aiege  of  Colberg,  drew  the 

£»ater  part  of  hia  forcea  out  of  Sileaia,  er- 
red a  new  levy  in  Switseriand,  urged  the 
ttarch  of  bodiea  of  troopa  from  Italy,  and,  to 
complete  hia  meana,  demanded  a  new  con- 
•cdption  of  the  year  1808,  which  waa  in- 
•tantly  complied  with  by  tbe  Senate  aa  a 
matter  of  conrae .  At  length ,  aa  aa  mmer  a|»- 
Broached,  the  aarrender  of  Dantzic  enabled 
aim  to  unite  the  beaiegin^  diviaion,  twenty- 
f  ve  thouaaod  strong,  to  hia  main  army,  and 
to  prepare  to  resume  offenaive  operationa. 
A  large  levy  of  Polea  waa  made  at  tbe  aame 
time  :  and  they,  with  other  light  troopa  of 
the  French,  were  employed  in  making 
•trong  reeognisancea,  with  variona  fertnne, 
but  never  without  the  exchange  of  hard 
btowa.  '  It  became  evident  to  all  Europe, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  end  of  this 
bloody  conflict,  the  French  Emperor  waa 
eontendinc  with  a  general  and  troopa, 
Mainat  whom  it  waa  impoaaible  to  gain 
tfi^ee  overpowering  and  itteaiatible  advaB- 


tagea,  which  eharaeterised  hia  campaigna  in 
luly  and  Germany.  The  buUetina,  it  ia 
true,  announced  new  aucceaaes  from  day  to 
day :  but  aa  the  geographical  advance  upon 
tbe  Poliah  territory  waa  by  no  meana  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantagea  claimed,  it  waa 
plain  that  Napoleon  waa  aa  often  engaged  in 
parryinj^  aa  in  poahing,  in  repairingToaaea 
aa  in  improving  Yictoriea.  The  ilttasian 
generals  composed  plana  with  akill,  and  ex- 
ecuted them  with  activity  and  apirit,  for  cut- 
ting off  aeparate  diviaiona,  and  diatnrbing 
the  French  communicationa. 

The  Ruaaian  army  bad  received  reinforce- 
menta ;  but  they  were  deficient  in  numeri- 
cal amount,  and  only  made  up  their  atren^h, 
at  tbe  utmoat,  to  their  original  computation 
of  90,000  men.  This  proved  unpardonabib 
nesli^nce  in  the  Roaaian  government,  eon- 
sidenng  the  eaae  with  which  men  can  there 
be  levied  to  any  extent  by  the  mere  will  of 
the  Emperor,.and  the  vital  importance  of  the 
war  which  they  were  now  waging.  It  in 
aaid,  however,  that  the  poverty  of  &e  Rua- 
aian adminiatretion  waa  the  cauae  of  thia 
failure  to  recruit  their  forces  j  and  that  the 
British  being  applied  to,  to  negotiate  a  loaa 
of  aix  millions,  and  advance  one  million  to 
account,  had  declined  the  tranaaction,  and 
thereby  given  great  offence  to  tbe  Emperor 
Alexander. 

Napoleon,  ao  much  more  remote  from  hia 
own  territoriea,  had  already,  bv  exertiona 
unparalleled  in  the  hiatory  of  Europe,  aa- 
aembled  two  hundred  and  eigfaw  thonaand 
men  between  the  Viatula  and  Memel,  in- 
cluding the  gnrriaon  of  Dantxic.  With  auch 
unequal  forcea  the  war  recommenced. 

The  Ruaaiana  were  the  aaaailanta,  making 
a  combined  movement  on  Ney'a  diviaion, 
which  waa  atationed  at  Gutatadt,  and  in  the 
vicinity.  They  panued  him  aa  far-aa  Dep- 
pen,  where  there  waa  aome  fighting ;  but 
upon  the  8th  of  June,  Napoleon  advanced 
in  pera<m  to  extricate  hia-Marafaal,  and  Ben* 
nigaen  waa  obliged  to  retreat  ia  hia  torn.  He 
waa  hardly  preaaed  on  the  rear  by  the  Grand 
Army  of  France.  But  even  in  tfiia  moment 
of  peril,  Platow.  with  hia  Coaaacka,  made  a 
cham,  or.  in  their  phraae,  a  hourra,  opoa 
the  rrenen,  with  "auch  aocceaa,  that  they 
not  only  diaperaed  the  skirmiahera  of  the 
French  vanguard,  and  the  advanced  troope 
deatined  to  auppovt  them,  but  compelled  the 
infantry  to  form  aquarea,  endangered  the 
peraonal  aafety  of  Napoleon,  and  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  whole  French  cavalry, 
who  bore  down  on  them  at  full  apeed.  Moa- 
ketry  and  artillery  were  all  turned  on  them 
at  once^  but  to  uttle  or  no  purpose :  for, 
having  once  gained  tbe  purpoae  of  checking 
the  advance^  which  waa  all  they  aimed  at, 
the  cloud  of  Coaaacka  dispecaed  over  the 
field,  like  miat  before  the  aun.  and  united 
behind  the  battaliona  whom  their  deidon- 
atration  had  protected. 

By  this  means  Platow  and  his  foHowera 
had  ^  before  the  retreating:  divUion  of  the 
Russian  army  under  Bagration,  which  they 
were  expected  to  aupport,  and  had  reached 
first  a  bridge  over  the  Aller.  The  Coaaacka 
were  alarmed  by  the  immenae  diapUy  of 
force  demonatrated  againat  them,  and  anow* 
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m4  %  MtfnAHon  to  iknm  ik^mmittm  eoo- 
fWedlj  on  tlie  ^'n4ft^  wbioh  nuH  certuBly 
Iwrt  been  alteadedwith tlie  mostdiuitroiig 
o—taq— COM  to  tho  roftr^gowd,  who  woald 
thw  Mvo  beoD  impoded  io  thotr  retreat  by 
tho  Toiy  troop*  appoiBtod  to  MjPport  ibom. 
Tho  covraso  nd  devotion  of  rlatofr  pi«. 
iwntod  thai  mat  miafortoae.  He  threw 
bimaeif  froai  hi*  horae.  "  Let  the  Coeaack 
that  ia  baao  enoosh/' be  osciaiined,  "do- 
aert  bia  Hettaaa !''  Tho  childraa  of  the 
wUdeHDoaa  halted  arooad  biiOy  and  be  die- 
poaed  of  them  in  porfeci  order  to  protect 
the  retreat  of  Bagratioa  and  the  rear-gaard, 
aod  aflerwarda  aehieved  hia  own  retreat 
with  trUUag  loaa. 

The  Roaaian  army  feU  beck  npoa  Heils- 
berff,  aad  there  coBoentraling  their  forces, 
BMB  a  moat  desperate  fctaod.  A  very  bard- 
Ibogbt  aetioB  here  took  place.  The  Rus- 
aiana.  oveipowered  by  auperior  Bombers, 
aad  forced  from  tbe  level  ground,  continu- 
ed to  defend  with  fory  their  position  on  the 
heighta,  which  the  French  made  equally 
ftreanona  efforts  to  carry  by  aasaolt  The 
combat  waa  repeatedly  renewed,  with  caT> 
airy,  infhntir,  and  artillery  |  but  without 
the  iery  Taiour  of  the  asaailanta  making 
any  cflectaal  impresaioe  on  tbe  iron  ranks 
of  the  RnaaiaBa.  The  battle  continued,  till 
the  approach  of  midnight,  upon  terms  of 
•qnaJity  $  and  when  the  morning  dawned,, 
the  space  of  ground  between  the  position 
of  the  Russians  and  that  of  the  Preach,  waa 
iW  atrewe^,  but  literally  sheeted 
th  the  bodies  of  the    '     ' 


tibe  lewB,  end  BMreh  to  the  asaanlt.  Th* 
Freoeh  took  eara  to  offer  no  sneh  reaaatance 
saahouldkitiaaate  their  real  atfongth.  Ben- 
nigsen  waa  thna  led  to  reinforce  &ia  dim- 
ion  with  anotber^the  battle  thickened,  and 
the  Roaaiaa  general  at  length  tranaported 
all  bia  army,  one  division  excepted,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  AlUr,  by  meana  of  tbe 
wooden  bridge  aad  three  pontoons,  and  ar* 
rayed  them  In  front  of  the  town  of  Fried- 
land,  to  overfiower,  as  he  supposed,  the 
crippled  diTision  of  the  French,  to  which 
alone  he  believed  himaelf  opposed. 
Bat  no  sooner  bad  he  tsken  this  intt- 


•ver^ 

wounded.  The  Rnssiaoa  retired  unmoleat- 
ed  af\er  the  battle  of  Hcilaberg,  and,  cross- 
ran  the  river  AUer,  placed  that  barrier  be- 
twixt them  and  the  army  of  Buonaparte, 
which,  though  it  had  safiered  great  loaeea, 
had,  ia  eonsequence  of  the  superiority  of 
nnmben,  been  lesa  affected  by  tbem  than 
the  Russian  fbreea.  In  the  condition  of 
Bennigsen's  army,  it  waa  hia  ohvioua  poli- 
cy to  protract  the  war,  eapeciaUy  aa  rein- 
fereeraents,  to  the  number  of  thiitv  thoo- 
aa«d  BBoa,  were  aporoacbiag  the  rrontier 
from  the  interior  or  the  empire.  It  waa 
probably  with  tbia  view  that  he  kept  hia  ar- 
mj  on  the  ri^t  beak  of  the  Alter,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  bodies  of  cavalry,  lor  tiM 
sake  of  obaervation  and  intelligence.     . 

On  tbe  13lh,  the  Rosaian  army  reached 
Friedland,  a  coasiderable  town  on  tbe  weal 
eida  of  the  Aller,  commonicattng  with  the 
t,  or  right  baak  of  the  river,  bv  a  long 
*^  "         It  was  the  object  oi  Napo- 


keen  to  indnee  the  Ruaaian  ffeneral  to  pass 
'  by  this  narrow  brid^  to  the  left  bank,  and 
then  to  decoy  him  into  a  geaeral  action,  in 
a  position  where  the  dimcuUy  of  defiling 
through  the  town,  and  over  tbe  bridse,  meat 
nader  retreat  almost  impossible.  For  this 
pnrfHiae  he  showed  such  a  proportion  only 
of  bis  forces,  as  induced  General  Bennigaen 
to  believe  that  the  French  troops  on  the 
weatem  side  of  the  AUer  consisted  only  of 
Ovdiaot*s  division,  which  had  been  savere- 
ly  handled  in  the  battle  of  Heilsberg,  and 
which  he  now  hoped  altogether  to  destroy. 
Ua<lBc  tMa  deceptioit  he  ordered  a  Ruaaian 
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trievable  step  than  the  mask  waa  dropped. 
The  French  akirmiahers  advanced  in  force  ^ 
heavy  columns  of  infaoty  began  to  ahow 
themselves;  batteries  of  cannon  were  got 
into  position :  and  all  c'ticamstances  con- 
curred, with  tue  report  of  prisoners,  to  aa- 
sufe  Beanifpen,  thai  he,  with  his  eioeebled 
forces,  was  in  presence  of  tbe  graad  Froach 
army.  Hia  poaitioe,  a  sort  of  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  aad  broken  ground,  was 
difficult  to  defend}  with  the  town  and  a 
large  river  in  hia  rear,  it  waa  dangeroua  to 
attempt  a  retreat,  and  to  advance  was  pre- 
vented by  the  inequality  of  hia  force.  Ben- 
nigsen  now  became  anxious  to  maintain  hia 
communication  with  Wehlau,  a  town  oa 
the  Pregel,  which  waa  the  original  pmintof 
retreat,  and  where  he  hoped  to  join  with 
tho  Prussians  under  General  L'Cstoco.  if 
the  enemy  should  seise  the  bridge  at  Aller- 
berg,  aome  railea  lower  down  the  Alier 
tbaa  Friedland,  thia  plan  would  become  im- 
possible, and  he  found  himself  there(br« 
obliged  to  diminish  his  forces,  by  detaching 
six  thousand  men  to  defend  that  point. 
With  the  rasaindar  of  his  force  he  resolu. 
ed  to  maiatain  hia  present  position  till 
aiffbt. 

The  French  advanced  to  the  attack  about 
ten  o'clock.  The  broken  and  wooded  coun- 
try which  they  oecuoied,  enabled  them  to 
maintain  aad  renew  neireffortaatpleaaurey 
while  the  Russians,  in  their  eq>oeed  situ*- 
tion,  could  not  make  the  slightest  movement 
without  being  observed.    Yet  they  fought 
with  auch  obatinato  valour,  that  about  noods 
the  French  aeemed  sickening  of  the  coo- 
teat,  and  about  to  retire.    But  thia  wsa  on- 
ly a  fi&int,  to  repoee  auch  of  their  fbroea  aa 
bad  beea  eugMod,  and  to  bring  ap  reta- 
Cbtcementa.    like  cannonade  continued  till 
about  half  ]Mst  (bur,    when    Buonaparte 
brought  up  hia  full  force  in  person,  for  tka 
purpoee  of  one  of  thoee  desperate  aad  gen- 
erally irresistible  efforts  to  which  be  wan 
wont  to  truat  tbe  deciaion  of  a  doubtful  d^. 
Celumas  of  enormoua  power,  and  axtanaiv^ 
depth,  appeared  partially  viaible  among  th* 
interrtices  of  the  wooded  couatiy,  aad  aaea 
f^m  the  town  of  Friedland^  the  hapk^m 
Ruaaian  army  looked  as  if  sarranoded  by  a 
deep  senucirele  of  glitteriaa  ataaL    The 
attack  upon  all  the  line,  witti  cavalr]Ft  vff 
fantry,  and  artilleiy,  was  genefal  and  aiaul* 
taneous,  the  French  advanciav  with  ahoate 
of  aaanred  victmy;  while  the  Russaaaa, 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  ni  leaal  twalva 
thousand  killed  aad  woaadei^  were  ehlaoed 
to  attempt  that  moat  dbpttittaf  and  danfof* 
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oat  of  movementa— «  retmat  tbroagh  as- 
Ottmbered  dafilef ,  in  front  of  n  rapenor  en- 
•my.  The  principal  attack  wai  on  the  leA 
wing,  where  the  HaMian  poaition  waa  at 
length  forced.  The  troopa  which  coapoaed 
it  atreamed  into  the  town,  and  crowded  the 
bridge  and  pontoooa ;  the  eneaaj  thundered 
on'ttieir  rear,  and  wlthont  the  valour  of 
Alezander'a  Imperial  Guard,  the  Ruaatana 
would  have  been  otteriv  deatroycd.  Theae 
brave  aoldiera  charged  with  the  bayonet 
the  corps  of  Ney,  who  led  the  French  van- 
guard, disordered  his  colnmn,  and,  though 
.  they  were  overpowered  by  numbera,  pre- 
vented the  total  rain  of  the  lefl  wing. 

Meanwhile,  the  bridge  and  pontoona 
were  set  o;i  fire,  to  prevent  the  French, 
who  had  farced  their  way  into  the  town, 
from  taking  possession  of  them.  The  amoke 
roiling  over  the  combitanta,  increased  the 
horrorand  confusion  of  the  acene ;  vet  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Russisn  innntiy 
escaped  through  a  ford  cloae  by  the  town, 
whicn  waa  discovered  in  the  moment  of  de- 
feat. The  Russian  centre  and  right,  who 
remained  on  the  west  bank  of  the  AUer,  ef- 
fected a  retreat  by  a  circoitooa  route,  leav- 
ing on  the  right  tne  town  of  Friedlaad,  with 
iu  burning  bridgea,  no  longer  practicable 
for  friend  or  foe.  and  paaaing  the  Aller  by  a 
ford  considerably  farther  <ft>wn  the  river. 
Thia  also  waa  found  out  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  extremity, — ^waa  deep  and  danger- 
ous,—took  the  infantry  np  to  the  breaat, 
and  destroyed  what  ammunition  waa  left  in 
the  tumbriia. 

Thus  were  the  Rnaaiana  once  more  vailed 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aller,  and  enabled 
to  proaecute  their  march  towarda  Wehlan. 
Amid  the  ealamltiee  of  defbat,  they  had 
saved  all  their  cannon  except  aeventeen, 
and  preserved  their  baggage.  Indeed,  the 
atuboom  character  of  their  defence  aeema 
to  have  paralyxed  the  enersiea  of  the  victor, 
who,  after  carrying  the  Ruaaian  poaition, 
ahowed  little  of  that  activity  in  improving 
hit  aucceaa,  which  naually  charaeteriaed 
him  upon  such  occaaiona.  He  puahed  no 
troopa  over  the  Aller  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating enemy,  but  suffered  Bennigsen  to 
rally  his  broken  troops  without  interrup- 
tion. Neither,  when  in  poaaeaaion  of  Fried- 
land,  did  he  detach. any  force  down  the  left 
bank,  to  act  upon  the  flank  of  the  Ruaaian 
centre  and  rignt,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
river.  In  short,  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
according  to  the   expression  of  a  French 

Gneral,  waa  a  battle  gained,  but  a  victory 
It 

Tet  the  moat  important  conaeqiM 
resulted  from  the  action,  thoush  the  ri 
aueeeaa  had  been  but  partiJly  improved. 
Kooigaberg,  which  had  been  ao  long  the 
refuge  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  waa  evacuat- 
ed bjjr  hia  forcea,  aa  it  became  plain  hia 
Russian  auxiliaries  could  no  longer  maintain 
the  war  in  Polsnd.  Bennigsen  retreated  to 
Tilsit,  towards  the  Russian  frontiers.  But 
the  moral  eonaeqnenoea  of  the  defeat  were 
of  far  ^eater  conaequenoe  than  could  have 
been  either  the  capture  of  guna  and  priaon-  i 
•te,  or  the  acquisition  of  territotr.  It  had  j 
the  eflbet,  evidentiy  deairad  by  NapolaoD, 
Vou  I.  U 


of  diapooftng  the  Empeiov  Alexander  t» 
peace.  The  former  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  waa  engaged  with  a  more  obatinatt 
enemy  in  Russia,  than  any  he  had  yet  en- 
cottntere«L  After  ao  many  bloody  battlea, 
he  waa  acarce  arrived  on  the  flrontiera  of  an 
iouienae  empire,  boundleaa  in  ita  extent^ 
and  almoat  ioexhanatible  in  reaoorceaj  while 
the  French,  after  anffering  extremely  in  de- 
feating aa  army  that  waa  merely  auxiliary, 
could  acarce  be  auppoaed  capable  of  under* 
taking  a  acheme  or  invaaion  ao  gigantic  ae 
that  of  plunging  into  the  vast  regions  of 
Muscovy. 

Such  an  enterprise  would  have  been  pe- 
culiarly hasardoua  in  the  aituation  in  which 
the  French  Emperor  ndw  stood.  The  Eng- 
lish expedition  to  the  Baltic  waa  daily  ex- 
pected. Gustavua  waa  in  Swedish  Pomem- 
nia^  at  the  head  of  a  conaiderable  army, 
which  had  raiaed  the  aiege  of  Stralaund.  A 
spirit  of  reaiatance  waa  awakening  in  Pnia- 
sia,  where  the  resolute  conduct  of  Blucher 
had  admirers  and  imitatora,  and  the  nation 
aeemed  to  be  reviving  from  the  conaterna- 
tion  inflicted  by  the  defeat  of  Jena,  llie 
celebrated  Schill,  a  partixan  of  great  cour- 
age and  addreaa,  had  gained  many  advanta- 
ges, and  waa  not  unlikely,  in  a  nation  bred 
to  arms,  to  acquire  the  command  of  a  nomer- 
oua  body  of  men.  Heaae,  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  other  provincea  of  Germany, 
deprivedof  their  ancient  princea,  and  anb- 
jected  to  heavy  exactiona  by  the  conqnerora, 
were  ripe  for  Inanrreetion.  All  these  dan- 
gera  were  of  a  nature  ftom  which  Uttle 
could  be  apprehended  while  the  Grand  Ar- 
my waa  at  a  moderate  dialanoe  ^  but  were 
it  to  advance  into  Ruaaia,  eapeciaHy  were 
it  to  meet  with  a  cheek  there,  theae 
aperks  of  fire,  left  In  the  rear,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  kindle  a  dreadftil  confluration. 

Moved  by  auch  conaiderationa,  Napoleon 
had  fblly  kept  open  the  door  for  reconcilia- 
tion betwixt  the  Csar  and  himself,  abatain* 
ing  ftom  all  those  personal  reflectlona 
againat  him,  which  he  usually  ahowered 
upon  thoae  who  thwarted  hia  projects,  and 
intimatinff  more  than  once,  by  dilMrent 
modea  of  communication,  that  a  peaoe, 
which  ahoold  enable  Ruaaia  and  France  to 
divide  the  world  betwixt  them,  ahould  be 
placed  within  Alexander'a  reach  ao  soon 
as  he  waa  diapoaed  to  accept  it. 

The  time  waa  now  arrived  when  th^  Em- 
peror of  Russia  was  disposed  to  listen  to 
terms  of  accommodation  with  France.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  dissatisfied  with 
his  allies.  Against  Frederick  William,  iii- 
deed,  nothing  could  be  objected,  save  his 
bad  fortune ;  but  what  is  it  that  so  soon  de- 
prives  us  of  our  friends  aa  a  cooetant  train 
of  bad  luck,  rendering  ns'alwavsra  br;iheo 
more  than  an  aid  to  them  T  Tl>%  Kinsf  of 
Sweden  waa  a  feeble  ally  at  best,  and  bad 
become  ao  unpopular  with  his  sohjoctt,  thai 
his  dethronement  waa  anticipated ;  and  it 
waa  probably  remembered,  that  the  Swediah 

K»vince  of  Finland  extended  so  near  to  St. 
tersburgh,  aa  to  Le  a  desirable  aeooisitton, 
which,  in  the  courae  of  a  treaty  witn  Bnonn- 
parte,  might  be  eaaily  attained. 
The  prfneipal  aUy  of  tb«  Ctar  had  be«B 
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RriUhi.  Balb«wwdl»pleMed,MwehaTe 
already  notice^l,  with  the  economy  of  the 
Eaglisn  cabinet,  who  had  declined,  in  hi*  in- 
■tence,  the  lonni  end  eabtidiee,  of  which  they 
Med  to  be  liberal  to  alliea  offer  lees  impar- 
lance. A  sobaidy  of  about  eighty  thooaand 
ponnda  was  all  which  he  had  been  able  to  ex- 
tract ft'om  them.  England  had,  indeed,  sent 
an  army  into  the  north  to  join  the  Swedes, 
in  forming  the  siege  of  Streisand ;  bnt  this 
was  too  distant  an  operation  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  Polish  campaign.  Alezan 
der  was  also  affected  hy  the  extreme  enffer 
ings  of  his  subjecta.  His  army  had  been  to 
him,  as  to  most  yonng  eovereigns,  a  pertica- 
lar  object  of  attention;  and  he  was  justly 
proud  of  his  noble* regiments  of  Guards, 
which,  maltreated  as  they  had  been  in  the 
desperate  actions  of  which  we  have  given 
•ome  account,  remained  scarce  the  shadow 
of  themselves,  in  numbers  and  appearance. 
His  fame,  moreover,  anffbred  little  in  with- 
drawing from  a  contest  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged as  an  auxiliary  only,  and  Alexander  was 
DO  doubt  made  to  comprehend,  that  he  mi{^t 
du  more  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Prussia/ 
his  ally,  by  negotiation  than  by  continuation 
of  the  war.  The  influence  of  Napoleon's 
Dsme,  and  tl|e  extraordinary  splendour  of  his 
~  talents  and  hia  exploita,  moat  also  have  had 
•n  effbct  upon  tiie  youtiiful  imagination  of 
the  Russian  Emperor.  ^He  might  be  allow- 
«d  to  feel  pride  (high  as  his  own  situation 
was)  that  tne  Destined  Victor,  who  had  sub- 
dued so  many  princes,  was  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge an  eouality  in  his  ease  ;  and  he 
might  not  yet  be  so  much  aware  of  the 
ttatore  of  ambition,  as  to  know  that  itholda 
the  world  as  inadequate  to  maintain  two  eo- 
or^ate  sovereigns. 

The  Russian  Emperor's  wish  of  an  armis- 
tice was  first  hinted  at  by  Bennigsen,  on 
the  31st  of  Jane,  was  ratified  on  the  tSd  of 
the  same  month,  and  wsa  soon  afterwards 
followed,  not  only  by  peace  with  Russia 
and  Prussia,  on  a  basis  which  seemed  to 
{preclude  the  possibility  of  future  misunder- 
standing, but  b^  the  formation  of  a  personal 
intimacy  and  friendship  between  Napoleon 
md  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe,  who  had 
the  power  necessary  to  treat  with  him  on 
an  equal  footing. 
The  negotiation  for  this  important  pacifi- 
^  cation  was  not  conducted  in  the  usual  style 
of  diplomacy,  but  in  that  which  Napoleon 
had  repeatedly  shown  a  desire  to  substitute 
for  the  conferences  of  inferior  agenta,  by 
-the  intervention,  namely,  of  the  high-con- 
tracting parties  in  person. 

The  armistice  was  no  sooner  agreed  upon, 
^  than  preparations  were  made  for  a  personal 

interview  betwixt  the  two  Emperors.  It 
took  place  upon  a  ra!\  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  moored  in  the  mitlst  of  the  river 
Niemea,^which  bote  an  immense  tent  or 
pavilion.  At  half  past  nine,  2dth  June  1807, 
the  two  Emperors,  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  embarxed  at  the  same 
moment  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river.  Buonaparte  was  attended  by  Murat, 
Berthier,  Bessieres,  Duroc,  and  Canlain- 
court ;  Alexander,  bv  his  brother  the  Arch- 
duke Constantine,  Generals  Bennigsen  and 


Oowarow,  with  the  Ceunt  de  Lieven,  noe 
of  his  sides-de-camp.  Arriving  on  the  raf^ 
they  disembarked  and  embraced  amid  the 
shouta  and  acclamations  of  both  armies, 
and  entering  the  pavilion  which  had  been 
prepared,  held  a^rivate  conference  of  two 
hours.  Their  office^,  who  remained  at  a 
distance  during  the  interview,  were  tJien 
reciprocally  introduced,  and  the  fullest 
gooa  understanding  seemed  to  be  establish- 
ed between  the  sovereigns,  who  hsd  at 
their  disposal  so  great  a  portion  of  tlie  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  on  this 
momentous  occasion  Napoleon  exerted  all 
those  personal  powers  or  attraction,  which, ' 
exercised  on  the  part  of  one  othem'ise  so 
distinguished,  rarely  failed  to  acqjiire  the 
good-will  of  all  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
course, when  he  was  disposed  to  employ 
them.*  He  possessed  also,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  sort  of  eloquence  which 
can  make  the  worse  appesr  the  better  rea- 
son, and  which,  temiag  into  ridicule  the 
argumenta  derived  from  general  principles 
of  morality  or  honesty,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  term  idiosyncrasy,  makes  all  rea- 
soning rest  upon  existing  circumstances. 
Thus,  all  the  maxims  of  truth  and  honour 
might  be  plausibly  parried  by  those  srising 
out  of  immediate  convenience ;  and  the 
direct  interest,  or  what  seemed  the  direct  in- 
terest, of  the  port^  whom  he  wished  to  gain 
over,  was  put  in  immediate  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  moral  sentiment,  and  of 
princelv  virtae.  In  this  manner  he  might 
plausiblv  represent,  in  many  potnU,  that 
the  weal  of  Alexander's  empire  m\g|hl  re- 
quire him  to  strain  some  of  the  maxims  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  to  do  «  little  wrong 
in  order  to  attain  a  great  national  advan- 

^nie  town  of  Tilsit  was  now  declared 
neutral.  Entertainments  of  every  kind  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  close  succession,  and 
the  French  and  Russian,  nay,  even  the 
Prussian  officers,  seemed  so  delisted  with 
each  other's  society,  that  it  was  difiicalt  to 
conceive  that  men,' so  coprteous  and  amia- 
ble, had  been  for  so  many  months  drenchinc 
trampled  snows  and  muddy  wastes  with 
each  other's  blood.  The  two  Emperors 
were  constantly  together  in  public  and  in 
private,  and  on  those  occasions  their  inti-^ 
macy  approached  to  the  character  of  that 
of  two  young  men  of  rank,  who  are  com- 
rades in  sport  or  frolic,  as  well  as  accus- 
tomed to  be  sssociates  in  affairs,  and  upon 
occasions,  of  graver  moment.  They  are 
well  known  to  have  had  private  and  confi* 
dential  meetings,  where  gaiety  'Ond  even 
gallantry  seemed  to  be  the  sole  purpose. 


•  The  imprMsion  which  BoonapsfteV  pnmnom 

id  oonvnrsation,  aided  by  the  pn-cemeeiv9d  ideas 

of  bit  laleoti,  made  on  aW  who  approaejied  h'* 


ui    Ilia  uaivaks,    mauv    vii   •*•    ••■— '  irr ^- —      "  » 

perwjn,  was  of  the  most  strikinf  kind.  The  caj*- 
ta In  of  a  British  man-of-wau  who  was  ptesont  at 
hii  oceupyiiif  the  iaUnd  of  Hlha,  disturbod  oi  th^t 
occasion  the  solemnUy  and  sravity  of  a  leve«,  at 
which  sereral  British  functionanee  attended,  by 
bearing  a  homely,  bat  certainly  a  atrikinf  testi- 
mony to  his  powers  of  attraotion,  while  he  ox- 
elaimed,  that  *'  Bjoy  was  a  d— J  g  *oJ  lellow,  after 
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bot  where  polities  were  not  entirely  forgot- 
ten. 
Upon  the  more  public  occuionf, there  were 

Sieets  at  the  imperial  festiTitie*,  for  which 
ey  contained  small  mirth.  On  the  S8th, 
the  unfortunate  King  of  Prussia  arrived  at 
Tilsit,  and  was  presented  to  his  formidable 
Tictor.  Buonaparte  did  not  admit  him  to 
the  footing  of  equality  on  which  he  treated 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  made  an  early 
intimation,  that  it  would  only  be  for  the 
porpose  of  obliging  his  brother  of  the 
North,  that  he  might  consent  to  relax  his 
grasp  on  the  Prussian  territories.  Those 
in  the  King's  own  possession  were  reduced 
to  the  petty  territory  of  Memel,  with  the 
foi tresses  of  Colberg  and  Graudentz.  It 
was  soon  plain,  thatibe  terms  on  which  he 
was  to  be  restored  to  a  part  of  bis  dominions, 
would  deprive  Prussia  of  almost  all  the  ac- 
cessions which  had  been  made  since  1773, 
under  the  system  and  by  the  talents  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  and  reduce  her  at  once 
from  a  first-rate  power  in  Europe  to  one  of 
the  second  class. 

The  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen, 
whose  high  spirit  had  hastened  the  war, 
was  anxious,  if  possible^  to  interfere  with 
such  weight  as  female  intercession  might 
use  to  diminish  the  calamities  of  the  peace. 
It  was  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  foregoing 
April,  that  when  meeting  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Konigsberff,  and  feeling  the 
fbll  difference  betwixt  that  interview,  and 
those  at  Berlin  which  preceded  the  war, 
Alexander  and  Frederick  William  had  re- 
mained locked  for  a  time  in*  each  other's 
arms;  the  former  shedding  tears  of  com- 
passion, the  Utter  of  grief.  On  the  same 
occasion,  the  .Queen,  as  she  saluted  the 
Emperor,  could  only  otter  amidst  her  tears 
the  words.  "  Dear  cousin !"  intimatinff  at 
once  the  depth  of  their  distress,  and  tneir 
affectionate  confidence  in  the  magnanimity 
of  their  ally.  This  scene  was  melancholy, 
but  'that  which  succeeded  it  at  Tilsit  was 
more  so,  for  it  was  embittered  by  degrada- 
tion. The  Queen,  who  arrived  at  the  place 
of  treaty  some  days  after  her  husband,  was 
now  not  only  Co  support  the  presence  of 
Napoleon,  in  whose  ofiicial  prints  she  was 
personally  abused,  and  who  was  the  aathor 
of  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
her  country ;  but  if  sho  would  in  any  de- 
gree repair  those  misfortunes,  it  could  only 
oe  by  exciting  his  compassion,  and  propiti- 
ating his  favour.  "  (^orgive  us,"  she  said, 
"  this  fatal  war — ^the  memory  of  the  Great 
Frederick  deceived  us — we  thought  our- 
selves his  eouals  because  we  are  his  de- 
scendants-^alas,  we  have  not  proved  such  \" 
With  a  seal  for  the  welfare  of  Pmssia, 
which  must  have  cost  her  own  feelings  ex- 

aoisite  pain,  she  used  towards  Napoleon 
liose  arts  of  insinuation,  by  which  women 
possessed  of  high  rahk,  great  beauty,  wit, 
and  grace,  freqnenUy  exercise  an  important 
influence.  Desirous  to  pay  his  court.  Na- 
poleon on  one  occasion  offered  her  a  roee 
of  uncommon  beauty.  The  Queen  at  first 
•eemed  to  decline  receiving  the  courtesy 
^-then  accepted  it,  adding  the  stipulation 
«-"  At  least  with  Msgdeduig."     Buona- 


parte^ as  be  boasted  to  Joeephine,  was 
proof  against  Hheee  lady-like  artifices,  as 
waz-cloUi  is  against  rain.  "  Your  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  remember,"  he  saicf. 
"  that  it  IS  I  who  offer,  and  that  your  Majes- 
ty bas  only  the  task  of  accepting." 

It  was  discourteous  to  remind  the  nn- 
fortnnate  princess  how  absolutely  she  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  and  unchival- 
roue  to  dispute  that  a  lady,  accepting  a 
courtesy,  has  a  ridit  to  conceive  herself  an 
conferring  an  obligation,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  annex  a  condition.  Bot  it  w 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Napoleon  him- 
self ursed,  that  it  would  have  been  playing 
the  gallant  at  a  high  price,  if  he  nad  ex- 
changed towns  and  provinces  in  return  for 
civilities.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  Queen 
of  Pmssia  succeeded  to  any  extent  in  ob- 
taining a  modification  of  the  terms  to  which 
her  husband  was  tnbiected ;  and  it  is  cer<* 
tain,  that  she  felt  so  deeply  the  distress  into 
which  her  country' was  plunged,  that  her 
sense  of  it  brought  her  to  an  untimely 

Eive.  The  death  of  this  interesting  ana 
autiful  Queen,  not  only  powerfully  af- 
fected the  mind  of  her  husband  and  fkmily, 
but  the  Prussian  nation  at  large ;  who,  re- 
garding her  as  having  died  a  victim  jto  her 
patriotic  sorrow  for  the  national  misfor- 
tunes, recorded  her  fate  as  one  of  the 
many  injuries,  for  which  they  were  to  ca^l 
France  and  Napoleon  to  a  severe  accompt- 
inj. 

The  terms  imposed  on  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  brieriy  these  :— 

That  portion  of  Poland  acquired  by  Prus- 
sia in  the  partition  of  177S,  was  disunited 
from  that  kingdom,  and  erected  into  a 
separate  territory,  to  be  called  the  .Great 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  was  to  be  held  by 
the  Kins  of  Saxony,  under  the  character  of 
Grand  Duke :  and  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
was  to  have  oirect  communicattpn  with  this 
new  acquisition  by  means  of  a  military 
road  across  Silesia,  a  privilege  likely  to  oc- 
casion constant  jeaJoosy  betwixt  the  conrta 
of  Berlin  and  Warsaw.  Thus  ended  the 
hope  of  the  Poles  to  be  restored  to  the 
condition  of  an  independent  nation.  They 
merely  exchanged  the  dominion  of  one 
German  master  for  another^Prassia  for 
Saxony,  Frederick  William  for  Augustus — 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  latter 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  Kings  of 
Poland.  They  were,  however,  subjected 
to  a  milder  and  more  easy  yoke  than  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  norne :  nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  King  (as  he  hSQ  been  cre- 
atea)  of  Saxony  derived  any  real  addition  of 
authority  and  consequeneo  from  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  seems  indeed  prob- 
able,  that  the  erection  of  this  sover^'ignty 
was  the  effect  of  a  composition  bct>%een 
the  Emperors ;  Napoleon  on  the  one  hand, 
renouncing  all  attempts  at  the  liberation  of 
Poland,  which  he  could  not  have  perse ver 
ed  in  without  continuing  the  war  with  Rus 
sia,  and  perhaps  with  Austria  also :  and 
Alexander  consenting  that  Prussia  should 
be  deprived  of  her  Polish  dominions,  un- 
der the  stipulation  that  they  were  to  be 
transferred  to  Saxony,  from  whose  vicini 
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ty  hi*  anpii*  covld  lyprakead  Uttte  dan- 
ger. 

The  coBftilation  amBged  fbr  the  Grand 
Duohj,  alfo,  waa  aaoh  aa  waa  not  liable  to 
laed  U»  distaibancaa  amoag  tboae  prov&ocea 
•C  Poland  «bteh  were  united  with  Aoatria 
and  Rvaaia.  SlaTerv  wu  aboliaked,  and  the 
equality  of  legal  rigBla  aokoog  all  ranka  of 
citiaeaa  wup  acknowledged.  The  Grand 
Puke  held  the  executive  power.  A  Senate. 
w  Upper  Hooae,  ef  eisfateen  membera,  and 
a  Lower  Houae  of  Kuncioa,  or  Deputies, 
amounting  to  a  hundred,  paaaed  into  laws, 
or  rejected  at  their  pleaaure,  fuch  propnti- 
tionf  aa  the  Duke  laid  berore  them.  Bat 
the  Dieto,  the  Poapdite,  the  lAbentm  Vtio, 
and  all  the  other  turbulent  privileges  of  the 
Poliah  Nobles,  continued  abolished,  aa  thej 
had  been  under  the  Prussian  goTemment. 

Buonaparte  made  it  his  boast  that  be  had 
returned  the  Proaaian  territorioa  not  to  the 
House  of  Brandenbunrb,  but  to  Alexander  \ 
ao  that  if  Frederick  William  yet  reigned,  it 
waa  only,  he  aaid,  by  the  friendship  of  Alex- 
ander,—"  a  term,"  he  added.  "  which  be 
himaelf  did  not  recogniie  in  toe  Tocabulanr 
of  aovereigna,  under  the  bead  of  stato  ar> 
fairs.''  Alexander,  however,  waa  not  alto- 
gether so  diaintereated,  aa  Buonaparte,  with 
aometbiag  like  a  aneer,  thus  seemed  to 
iaainuate.  There  waa  excepted  from  the 
Cirand  Ducbv  of  Warsaw,  and  added  to  the 
tArritory  of  Russia  at  the  expenae  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Province  of  BiaWstock,  serving  ma- 
teriaUjr  to  improve  the  frontier  of  the  em- 
pire. Thus  tbe  Cxar,  in  aome  degree,  pro- 
fited by  the  distreaa  of  hia  ally.  The  apol- 
ogy for  his  conduct  must  rest,  first,  on  the 
atrength  of  the  temptation  to  atretch  hia  em- 

Cire  towarda  the  Vistula,  as  a  great  naturul 
ouodarv  ;  secondly,  on  the  plea,  that  if  he 
bad  declined  the  acquisition  from  a  point 
of  delicacy,  Saxony,  not  Prussia,  would  nave 
profited  by  his  self-denial,  as  the  territory 
of  Bialyttock  would  in  that  event  have  gone 
to  augment  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Russia 
ceded  the  Lordship  of  Jever  to  Holland,  aa 
an  oatensible  compensation  for  her  new  ac- 
quisition. 

Dantxic.  with  a  certain  surrounding  terri- 
tory, wss  oy  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  recoffnixed 
aa  a  free  city,  under  the  protection  of  Prus- 
aia  and  Saxony.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  further  provision,  that  France 
ahould  occupy  the  town  until  the  conclusion 
of  a  maritime  peace,  waa  intended  to  se- 
cure for  the  use  of  Napoleon  a  place  of 
arma,  so  important  in  case  of  a  new  breach 
betwixt  him  and  Russia. 

ft  followed,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and. the  King  of 
Prussia,  ratified  all  tbe  changes  which  Na- 
poleon had  wrought  on  Europe,  acknowl- 
edsed  the  thrones  which  he  nad  erected, 
and  recognised  the  leagues  which  he  had 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  Emperor.  Buonaparte  consent- 
ed that  the  Dukes  of  3axe-Cobourg,  Olden- 
burg, and  Mecklenbnrg-Schwenn,  German 
Princes  connected  with  Alexander,  should 
lemain  in  possession-  of  their  territories  ; 
the  French,  however,  continuing  to  occupy 
Ihe  sea-porta  of  tbe  two  countries  last  nam- 


ed, until  a  final  peace  betwixt  France  sad 
Enzland. 

While  theae  important  negotiations  were 
proceeding,  a  radical  change  took  place  ia 
the  councils  of  the  British  nation  :  what 
was  caUed  tbe  Fox  and  GrenvilJe  adminis- 
tration being  dissolved,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  one  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Duke  cf  Portland,  and  comprebeading 
Lords  Liverpool,  Castlereagh, Mr.  Canning, 
and  other  statesmen,  professing  the  princi- 
ples of  the  late  William  Pitt.  It  was  an 
anxious  object  with  the  new  cabinet  to  re* 
concile  the  Cxar  to  the  alliance  of  Enj^and, 
and  atone  for  the  neglect  with  which  he 
considered  himself  as  having  been  treated 
by  their  predeceasors.  With  this  purpose. 
Lord  Leveson  Gower  (now  Lord  Viscount 
Granville)  was  despatched,  with  power  to 
make  sucn  offers  of  conciliation  aa  might 
maintain  or  renew  an  amicable  intercourse 
between  Britain  and  Russia.  But  the  Em- 
oeror  Alexander  had  taken  his  part,  at  least. 
for  the  present  j  and,  being  pre-deterroioeu 
to  embrace  the  course  recommended  by  his 
new  ally  Buonaparte,  he  avoided  giving  au- 
dience to  the  British  ambaaaador,  and  took 
his  measures  at  Tilsit,  without  listening  to 
the  offers  of  accommodation  which  Lord 
Gower  was  empowered  to  propose. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  so  far  as  made 
public,  Russia  offered  her  mediation  be- 
twixt Britain  and  France,  on  condition  that 
the  first-named  kingdom  should  sccept  the 

Sroffer  of  her  intcrrerence  within  a  month, 
o  far,  thereforo,  the  Cxar  appeared  lo  ^ 
certain  extent  careHil  of  the  intereal  of  hia 
late  ally.     But  it  ia  now  perfectly  well  ua- 
derstood,  that  among  other  private  articiea 
of  this  memonble  treaty,  there  existed  one, 
by  which  the  Emperor  bound  himaelf,  in 
case  of  Britain's  rejecting  the  proposed  me- 
diation, to  recognixe  and  enforce  what  Buo- 
naparte called  the  Continental  System,  bj 
shutting  his  ports  against  Britiah  veaaels, 
and  engaging  the  Northern  Courta  in  a  new 
coalition,  having  for  ita  object  the  destruc- 
tion of  English  maritime  superiority.    In  a 
word,  the  armed  Northern  Neutrality,  ori- 
ginally formed  under  the  auspices  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  in  an  evil  hour  adopted  by  tbe  an* 
fortunate  Paul,  was  again  to  be  established 
under  the  authority  of  Alexander.  Denmark, 
smarting  under  the  recollections  of    the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  only  waited,  it  waa 
thought,  the  signal  to  join  auch  a  coalition, 
and  would  willingly  consent  to  lend  her  still 
powerfbl  navy  to  its  support ;  and  Sweden 
waa  in  too  weak  and  distracted  a  atate  to 
resist  the  united  will  of  France  and  Roauiu. 
either  rogarding  war  with  Britain,  or  anir 
other  atipulations  which  it  might  be  tatendf- 
ed  to  impose  upon  her.    But  as  there  ia  no 
country  of  Europe  to  which  the  eommercd 
of  England  is  so  beneficial  as  Russia,  whoae 
gross  produce  she  purchases  almost  exclu- 
sively, it  was  necessary  to  obaervt  alrict 
secrecy  upon  these  further  objects.    The 
ostensible  proposal  of  mediation  waa  there- 
fore resorted  to,  less  in  the  hope,  paibapa, 
of  esUblishing  peace  betwixt  France  and 
England,  than  in  the  expectation  of  afford- 
ing a  pretext^  which  might  justiQr  in   the 
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eye  of  tKe  Romiui  nation  t  rupture  with  the 
Utter  power.  But,  io  tpite  of  everr  pre- 
eeution  which  could  be  Mopted,  the  addreM 
of  the  British  unbastador  obtained  posaea- 
«ion  of  the  secret  which  France  and  Rusaia 
deemed  it  so  important  to  conceal}  and 
L-ord  Gower  was  able  to  transmit  to  his 
court  an  exact  account  of  this  aecret  arti- 
cle, and  particularly  of  the  two  Emperors 
haTiug  reaoWed  to  employ  the  Danish  fleet 
in  the  deatrnction  of  the  maritime  rights  of 
Britain,  which  had  been  so  lately  put  upon 
a  tooting,  that,  to  Alexander  at  leaat,  had  till 
hia  recent  fraternization  with  Buonaparte, 
seemed  entirely  aatisfactory. 

There  were  no  doubt  other  aecret  arti- 
clea  named  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  these 
two  great  Emperors,  as  they  loved  to  term 
themaelves,  of  the  North  and  of  t)ie  Sooth, 
to  divide  the  civilised  world  between  them. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  ceruio.  that  Buona- 
parte opened  to  Alexander  tne  course  of 
unprincipled  fHilicy  which  he  intended  to 
pursue  resoectingtne  kingdom  of  Spain,  and 
procured  hia  acquieacence  in  that  daring 
usurpation.  And  it  nas  been  affirmed,  that 
he  alao  aUpulated  for  the  aid  of  Russia  to 
take  Gibraltar,  to  recover  Malta  and  E|^t, 
and  to  banish  the  British  flagfVom  the  Med- 
iterranean. All  these  enterprises  were 
more  or  less  directly  calculated  to  the  de- 
oreasion,  or  rather  the  destruction  of  Great 
Britain,  the  only  formidable  enem?  who 
•till  maintained  Jie  strife  against  France, 
and  so  far  the  promised  co-operation  of  Rua- 
•in  must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
grateful  to  Napoleon.  But  Alexander,  how- 
ever much  he  might  be  Buonanarte'a  per- 
•oaal  admirer,  did  not  follow  his  father's 
•implicity  an  becoming  hia  abeolute  dape, 
bttt  took  cara»  in  return  for  hia  compliaace 
with  the  distant,  and  in  some  degree  vis- 
lonary  pro|eeta  of  Buonaparte's  ambition, 
to  exact  bit  countenance  and  co-opermtton 
«n  gaining  certain  acquisitions  of  tne  high- 
est importance  to  Ruaaia,  and  which  were 
found  at  a  future  period  to  have  added  pow- 
erfully to  her  means  of  defence  when  ahe 
once  more  matched  her  atrength  with  that 
of  France.  To  explain  thta,  we  muat  look 
back  to  the  ancient  policy  of  France  and  of 
Cnrepe,  when,  by  aupporting  the  weaker 
states,  and  maintaining  their  independeace, 
it  was  the  ofiject  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
•ny  gigantic  and  overbearing  power,  who 
naight  derange  the  balance  of  toe  civilized 
world.  ^ 

The  growing  strength  of  Russia  used  in 
former  timea  to  be  toe  natural  subject  of 
Jealousy  to  the  French  government,  and 
they  enideavoared  to  counterbalance  these 
apprehensions  by  extending  the  protection 
•  of  France  to  the  two  weaker  neigfabonra  of 
Ruaaia,  the  Porte  and  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den, with  which  powera  it  had  alwava  been 
thn  polioT  of  France  to  eonneet  herself, 
and  which  eonnesion  was  not  only  he«- 
onrahle  to  that  kingdom,  bet  useful  to  En- 
rope.    But  ai  the  treaty  of  Tilatt,  and  in 


al  policy,  or  rather  taerificed  It  to  his  own 
penonal  objects. 

One  of  the  most  important  private  articled 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  seems  to  have  provid- 
ed, that  Sweden  should  be  despoiled  of 
her  provinces  df  Finland  in  favour  of  the 
Czar,  and  be  thus,  with  the  consent  of  Buo- 
naparte, deprived  of  all  efTectoal  means  of 
annoying  Russia.  A  single  glsnce  at  the 
map  vrilT  show,  how  completely  the'  pos- 
session of  Finland  pnt  a  Swedish  army,  or 
the  army  of  France  as  an  ally  of  Sweden, 
within  a  short  march  of  St.  Petersburg  } 
and  how,  by  consenting  to  Sweden's  being 
stripped  or  that  important  province,  Napo- 
leon relinquished  the  grand  advantage  to  be 
derived  Oom  it,  in  case  of  his  over  being 
again  obliged  to  contend  with  Russia  upon 
Russian  ground.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  he  became 
privy  to  the  war  which  Russia  shortly  afler 
waged  against  Sweden,  in  which  Alexander 
deprived  that  ancient  kingdom  of  her  fron- 
tier province  of  Finland,  and  'thereby  ob- 
tained a  covering  territory  of  the  last  and 
most  important  consequence  to  his  o\ya 
capital. 

The  Porte  was  no  lesa  made  a  aacrifice 
to  the  inordinate  anxiety,  which^  at  the  trea- 
ty of  Tilsit,  Ruonaparte  aeems  to  have  en- 
tertained, for  ac<tairing  at  any  priee  the  ac- 
cession  <h  Russia  to  his  eztrevagant  desire 
of  deatroy  ing  England.  By  the  public  trea- 
ty, indeed,  some  care  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  interesti  of  Turkey,  since  it 
provides  that  Turkey  was  to  have  tha 
benefit  of  peace  noder  the  mediation  of 
France,  ana  that  Ruasia  was  to  evacuate 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  fbr  the  acquisition 
of  which  she  was  then  waging  an  unprovok- 
ed war.  But  by  the  aecret  agreement  of 
the  two  Emperon.  it  was  nnquestioncbly 
understood,  that  Tnrkey  in  Europe  was  to 
bo  placed  at  the  mtrey  of  Alexaodef ,  as 
forming  natnrallv  a  part  of  the  Russian  Em- 

Sire,  as  Snain,  Portugal,  and  perhaps  Great 
Iritain,  were,  from  local  position,  destine)! 
to  become  provinces  of  France.  At  the 
■ttbsequent  Congress  betwixt  the  Emperors  ' 
at  Erfurt,  their  mcssans  against  the  Porte 
were  more  flilly  adjusted. 

It  may  eeem  strange,  that  the  ahrewd  and 
jealoaa  Napoleon  ahould  have  snflTered  him- 
eelf  to  be  so  mnch  over-reacbed  in  his  trea- 
ty with  Alexander,  ainee  the  henefita  stipu- 
lated for  France,  In  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
were  in  a  sreatneaaare  vague,  and  subjects 
of  hope  rather  than  certainty.  The  British 
naval  force  was  not  ensily  to  be  snbdued— 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  as  strong  fortreaaes 
as  the  world  can  exhibi(--the  conquest  of 
^Min  waa  at  least  a  doubtful  nndertaking, 
if  the  last  war  of  the  Succession  was  care*> 
ftilly  coasidered.  But  the  Russian  objects 
were  nearer,  and  were  within  her  grasp 
Finland  was  seized  on  with  little  difficulty, 
nor  did  the  eoaqoest  even  of  Constantino- 
ple possess  nnything  very  difficult,  to  a  Rus- 
sian army,  if  uaoppoeedeave  by  the  nndie- 
mplined   forces  of  the   Turkish '— 


Baoaaparte's  eubseenent  omidoct  releting   Tiins  it  is  evident,  that  Napoleoa  excben|. 
^fts  theae poweis^ha Instsii^tof  Ibis nalioa- 1  ed  for  dieiaat  sad ooatingeot ptoepeola, li» 
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■cqmi— ewca  is  Um  RoMiu  objects^  which 
wn  nmr,  •MentiaJ^and,  in  cooipanson,  of 
•MT  attaioiaent.  The  effect  of  thii  policy 
we  ehall  afterwards  advert  to.  Meanwhile, 
the  two  meet  aocieot  alliea  of  France,  and 
who  were  of  the  greateat  political  import 
toeee  to  her  in  caee  of  a  eecond  war  with 
RoMia,  were  moat  unwiaelT  ahaadoned  to 
the  nercT  of  that  power,  who  failed  not  to 
deepoU  Sweden  of  Finland,  and,  but  for 
intenrening  caueea,  would  probably  haTe 
aetied  upon  ConaUntinople  with  the  aaine 
eaae. 

If  the  reader  ahoold  wonder  how  Buona- 
parte, able  and  aatocioua  as  he  was,  came  to 
oe  ov«r-renehed  iu  the  treaty  of  Tibit,  we 
beliOTe  the  aecret  may  be  found  in  a  piece 
of  private  history.  Kren  at  thnt  early  period 
Napoleoo  nourished  the  idea  of  fixing,  as 
he  eupposed.  the  fate  of  his  own  family, 
or  dynasty,  by  connecting  it  by  marriage 
Vith  the  blood  of  one  oTthe  establishod 
monarehiee  of  Europe.  He  had  hopea. 
•ven  then,  that  he  might  obtain  the  haiKl 
of  one  of  Um  Arebduchesaes  of  Russia,  nor 
did  the  Emperor  throw  any  obatacle  in  the 
way  of  the  scheme.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  euil  was  afterwnrde  diaappointed  by  the 
Empress  Mother,  who  plended  the  differ- 
ence of  religion  $  but  at  the  time  of  the  treatr 
of  Tilsit,Mapoleon  was  actnallT  encouraged, 
or  deceiTed  himself  into  an  io^a  that  ho  re- 
ceived •Dconragement,  to  form  aperpetnni 
Amihr-connetion  with  Russia.  This  indue- 
•d  htm  to  deal  easily  with  Alexander  in 
the  matten  which  they  had  to  discuss  to- 
geth«r,  and  to  not  the  generous,  almoet  the 
prodinl  (Hend.  And  this  aleo  eeome  to 
kavePMftthe  neaon  whv  Naooleoo  fn- 
qmeatly  eomplained  of  Aleunder'b  idiIa- 
eerity.  aad  often  termed  him  Tk$  Qr§$k, 
teeording  to  the  Italian  sense  of  the  name, 
which  algoiftes  a  trickster,  or  deceiver. 

But  we  must  return  from  the  ebcret  ar- 
ticles of  the  Tilsit  ^treaty,  which  epened 
•uefa  longvistaa  in  fhturity,  to  the  in^- 
Htttahle  and  diraot  conseqaencee  of  Ihnt 
remarkable  measure. 

The  treaty  betwixt  Russia  and  Fnmoe 
was  aigned  upon  the  7th — that  betwixt 
France  and  Prussia  on  the  9th  July.  Fred- 
erick William  published  upon  the  fl4th  of 
the  aame  month  one  of  the  moot  diunifted 
and  at  the  aame  time  the  meet  nSectang 
pi<oelamations,.lhat  evereipiened  tbt  gviM 
ef  aft  unfortunate  sovereisn. 

"  Dear  inhabitonU  of  faithful  proviaeee, 
diatriets,  and  towns,"  said  this  moat  inler- 
eeting  document,  *'  my  arms  have  been  an* 
fhitttnate.  The  efforta  o^'the  lelios  ef  my 
nrmy  have  been  of  no  avail.  Driven  to 
the  extreme  boundaries  of  my  empire,  and 
hnvini^  seen  my  powerftil  ally  oooelnde  an 
armistice,  and  sign  a  peace,  no  choice 
remained  for  me  aave  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple. That  peace  was  necessarily  purohaa- 
ed  upon  terms  corresponding  to  imperioas 
aircumttancea.  It  has  imposed  on  me, 
and  on  my  house— it  has  impoeed  upon 
the  whole  country,  the  most  painful  aaeri- 
fleee.  The  boooda  of  treatiea,  the  reelpro- 
aalltiea  of  love  and  duty,  the  work  of  agea, 
teve  been  broken  aiander.     My  efforta 


have  proved  in  vain.  Fate  ordaiaa  it  tad 
a  father  parts  from  his  children.  I  re- 
lease yon  comp' 
giance  to  myselr 

most  ardent  prayers  for  your  welfare  wil 

oar* 


to  ray  house.    My 
most  anient  prayers  lor  your  welfare  will 
alwaya  attend  you  in  your  reUtiun«  to  yo 
new  aovereign.    Be  to  him  what  you  ha^ 


lease   you    completely   from    your    alle- 
If  and  t4 
y 

aovereign.  ise  lo  mm  wnat  you  Jiave 
ever  been  to  me.  Neither  force  nor  fate 
shall  ever  efface  the  remembrance  of  you 
from  my  heart." 

To  trace  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
victor  it  a  singular  eootrast  to  those  melan- 
choly effusions  of  the  vanquinhed  monarch. 
The  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  ended  all  appearauce 
of  opposition  to  France  upon  the  continent 
The  British  armament,  which  bad  been 
sent  to  Pomerania  too  late  in  the  campaign, 
was  re-embarked,  and  the  King  of  Sweden, 
evacuatina  Stralsund,  retired  to  the  domto- 
ions  whicn  he  was  not  very  long  destined 
to  call  his  own.  After  having  remained 
together  for  twenty  daya,  during  which  they 
daily  maintained  the  most  friendly  inters 
course,  and  held  together  Jong  and  aecret 
conferencee,  the  two  Emperors  at  last  sep- 
arated, with  demonatrationa  of  the  highest 
personal  esteem,  and  each  heaping  upon 
the  other  all  the  hoaoora  which  it  was  in 
hte  power  to  beatow.  The  Congress  broke 
up  on  the  9th  July  i  and  oo  hie  return  to 
Iraoce,  Napoleoa  visited  Saaony,  and  wo 
there  met  at  Baatxen  (dooowd  for  a  very 
different  reaeeo  to  be  renowned  in  his  hia- 
toiy)  by  King  Augustus,  who  received  him 
with  the  honours  «hie  to  one  who  had,  m 
outward  appearance  at  least,  augmented 
the  power  which  ha  might   hive  over* 


On  S7lh  July.  Napoleon,  rssCored  tohia 
pthmaaft  St.  Ciond,  received  the  homage 
of  the  Seaale  aad  other  official  and  connti- 
tatioaal  bodiea.  The  celebrated  natunliat 
Laeepede,  aa  the  orgaa  of  the  former  body, 
made  a  pompoua  eniuneration  of  the  mira- 
clea  of  the  eampaiaa ;  aad  avowed  that  the 
aecompliahmeat  of  such  woaderfal  actioaa 
aa  would  aeeoungly  have  lequired  agee^ 
was  hat  to  Napoleoa  the  work  of  a  few 
BMMths  }  while  at  the  aame  tiam  hie  reliag 
geaiae  gave  auitioa  to  all  the  doaiestie 
adorinietmtion  of  hia  vast  empire,  aad,  al- 
tboagh  fbnr  haadied  leaguea  diataat  ftem 
the  capital,  was  present  with  aad  observaM 
of  the  noa:  comfdicale  aa  well  aa  exteaeive 
detaila.  "  We  eaanot,"  condodee  the  ore* 
tor,  **  offer  to  your  Mmeaty  praises  worthy 
of  yea.  Your  glory  m  too  Aach  raised 
above  us.  It  will  be  the  taak  of  poatenty, 
lemoved  at  a  distaaee  fVom  yoor  preaence, 
te  eatiawte  with  grealer  truth  its  real  degree 


araadehildieB  he  long  hi|ipy  under  yoor 
Maiesty'a  reign.'' 

So  spol(e  tho  Preaident  of  the  Freaah 
Senate^  and  who.  that  wished  Id  retain  th« 
anme  of  a  rational  being,  dared  have  aaid, 
that  within  the  period  of  eeven  vears,  the 
same  Seaate  would  be  carrying  to  the  down, 
fallen  and  dejected  Kiflf  of  Pvaaaia  their 
coagiataUtioni  oa  hie  ihafe  in  the  over- 
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throw  of  the  Terr  man,  whoia  they  were 
no  ▼  adoring  u  a  demigod ! 

rhe  fortunes  and  fame  of  Napoleon  were, 
Indeed,  aach  aa  to  excite  in  the  higbeet  de- 
gree the  Teneration  with  which  men  look 
upon  talents  and  socceae.  All  opposition 
iten  ed  to  sink  before  him,  and  Fortane 
seemed  only  to  have  looked  doabtfuHy  op- 
on  him  donna  the  last  campaign,  in  order 
to  render  still  orighter  the  auapicious  aspect 
by  which  he  closed  it.  Many  of  his  most 
Goafirmed  enemies,  who,  from  their  prored 
attachment  to  the  Honse  of  Bourbon,  had 
secretly  disowned  the  authority  of  Buona- 
paite,  and  doabted  the  continoance  of  his 
success,  when  they  saw  Prussia   lying  at 


hi*  feet,  and  Rassia  clasping  bia  band  in 
friendship,  conceived  they  should  be  sVu^s- 

Sing  against  the  decrees  of  Providence,  did 
ey  longer  continue  to  resist  their  predes* 
tined  master.  Austerlita  had  shaken  their 
constancy :  Tilsit  destroyed  it;  and  with 
few  and  silent  exeeptions,  the  vows,  hopea, 
and  wishes  of  France,  seemed  turned  on 
Napoleon  as  her  Heir  by  Destiny.  Perhaps 
he  himself,  only,  could  finally  have  disap- 

Kinted  their  expectations.  But  he  wae  ' 
;e  the  advepturous  climber  on  the  Alps, 
to  whom  the  ai/rmounting  the  most  tremen- 
dous precipices,  and  ascending  to  the  D\ost 
towering  peaka,  only  ahows  yet  disxier 
heights  and  Jiigber  pointa  of  elevation. 


CKAP.  XiV. 

Britith  ExptdUion  fo  Calabria,  under  Sir  Jokn  Shurl.^^Ckaraeter  qf  the  Ptople.^ 
Og^oeed  by  Generel  Rtpiier.^Battte  qfMaida,  (Uh  July  l9K,^D^eat  qfike  Freueh, 
— CoXofrria  evaruated  by  the  Britiah.^Erroneoua  Commercial  Viewe,  and  AHUiary 
Plane,  of  tkt  British  Minielry.^  Uneuceeetfuk  AUaek  om  Buenoe  Ayree. — General 
Whiteloekt—it  eoMhiered.^E^^edition  againel  JSukey,  atid  tie  Dependeneiee^^Ad* 
miral  Ihtekworth*e  Squadron  tint  againet  ConetanHniple.^Paeeee  and  rtpaeeee  the 
Vardanellee,  toitheul  aeeompliehing  anytuing.^BxptmUon  againel  Alesandria.^n 
ie  occupied  by  General  Praeer. — Koutla  aUaeked. — BriUeh  Troope  defeated — and 
wiihdraum  from  Egypt,  September  1807.— Curo^oA  emd  Cape  qf  Good  Hofe  taken 
by  England.'^Aeeumption  of  more  emerg^&c  Meaewee  on  the  pari  of  the  Briiteh  {7ov- 
ernment.—Bxped'tion  againel  Copenhagen— ite  Caueee  and  Obfecte—ite  Citadel, 
Forte,  and  Fleet,  eurrenderto  the  BHUah.-^Effeete  of  thie  Proceeding  upon  France-" 
and  Rueeia.—Coalition  of  France,  Ruetia,  Auetnei,  and  /VMtta,  againel  Britiek 
Commerce, 


Trb  treaty  of  Tilsit  is  aa  important  point 
in  the  history  of  Napoleon.  *  At  no  time  did 
hia  power  aeem  more  ateadfastly^ rooted, 
more  feebly  assailed.  The  canker-worm 
by  which  it  was  nltimately  to  be  deatroyed, 
was,  like  that  oi  the  foreat-tree,  entrench- 
ed and  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  him  whom  it 
Was  destined  to  sap  and  eooatime.  It  is  a 
fitting  time,  therefore,  to  take  a  ffeneral  anr- 
vey  of  the  ntemal  character  of  bis  govern- 
ment, when  the  arrangementa  aeemed  to  be 
at  his  own  choice,  and  ere  misfortune,  hith- 
erto a  straneer,  dictated  his  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, wbich  had  befckre  experienced  no 
control  save  hia  own  will.  .We  propose, 
therefore,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  take  a 
Vrief  review  of  the  character  of  Bnona- 

KKrte's  government  during  this  the  most 
ottrishing  oeriod  of  his  power. 
But  ere  doing  so,  we  must  shortly  no- 
tice some  circumstances,  civil  and  military, 
which,  tboegh  they  had  but  alight  immeili- 
ate  effect  npon  the  general  current  of  events, 
yet  serve  to  illnstrace  the  character  of  the 
pertiea  concerned,  and  to  explain  fntuie 
incidents  whieh  were  followed  by  more 
Important  consequences.  These  we  have 
bitnerto  omitted,  in  order  to  preeent,  in  a 
eontinnoos  and  uninterrapted  form,  the 
history  of  the  momentous  warfare,  in  the 
course  of  which  Pruasia  was  for  the  time 
eabjogated,  and  Rassia  ao  far  tamed  by  the 
eventful  struggle,  as  to  be  willing  to  em- 
braee  the  relation  of  aor  ally  to  the  conquer- 
er^^wLoae  coorae  she  had  proposed  to  alem 
end  to  repel. 
Amoag  these  eoaraaratively  minor  inci- 


dents, mnat  be  reckonsd  the  attempt  made 
by  the  British  government  to  reseoe  the 
Calabrian  dominions  of  the  Neapolilaa 
Bourbons  from  the  intrusive  government  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte.  The  character  of  t'le 
inhabitaats  of  that  mountainous  country  is 
well  known.  Bigoto  in  their  religion,  and 
deteatiag  a  foreign  yoke,  as  is  usual  with 
nativea  of  a  wild  and  almost  lawless  region  } 
sadden  in  their  paaaiooSf  and  readily  having 
recourse  to  the  sword^  m  revenge  whether 
of  pablie  or  private  iniory  ;  enticed  also  bf 
theprospect  of  occasional  booty,  and  re- 
Uining  a  wild  species  of  attachment  to 
Ferdinand,  whoee  mannera  and  habita  were 
popular  with  the  Italians,  and  especially 
with  these  of  ths  inferior  order,  the  Cain* 
brions  were  readily  excited  to  take  anna  bj 
tbe  agents  seat  over  to  practise  among 
them  by  the  Sicilian  court.  Lawlesa  at 
the  sanM  time,  cruel  in  their  mode  of  ecm^ 
dncting  war.  and  incapable  of  being  aaUect- 
ed  to  disciprine,  tbe  bands  which  they  ^m* 
ed  among  thesMelves,  acted  rather  in  tbe 
manner,  and  open  tbe  netivea,  of  banditti, 
than  of  patriots.  They  occasionaUy,  and 
indlvidoaUy,  ahewed  much  coorage,  and 
even  a  sort  of  instinctive  skill,  which 
tauobt  them  how  to  choose  their  ambaahes, 
defend  their  pasaes,  sad  thus  msintain  n 
sort  of  predatory  war,  in  which  the  French 
sustained  considerahle  losses.  Yet  if  their 
felTorts  remained  unassisted  by  some  rrgnlor 
these  ' 


force,  it  was  evident  that  ^         

tionary  troops  must  be  destroyed  in  detail 
by  the  disciplined  and  calcumed  exertions 
of  the  French  soldieis.    To  prsvsnt  thin 
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i<M»  wtebM  of  tilt  Co«rt  of  Fai«ino,  Sir 
ioha  Stttwt,  who  ooouDaiKled  the  BhUsh 
tiwmt  which  hid  beM  Mat  to  dofend  Sicily 
•Bdertoofc  «■  OKpeditioii  to  the  neighbour- 
inf«horeoriUl7,uid  disembarked  in  the 
GAph  oTSt.  Enphemia,  oCar  the  frontier  of 
Lower  Calabrin,  in  the  beginning  of  July 
1806,  with  something  short  of  Etc  thowand 
men. 

The  disembeihation  was  scarce  made, 
ere  the  British  eommandor  learned  that 
Genenl  Regnier.  who  eommaoded  for  Jo- 
feeph  Boonaj^ite  in  CaUbria,  had  assembled 
h  fhtee  nearly  eonal  to  bis  own,  and  had 
ndTanced  to  Maida,  a  town  about  ten  milea 
d'stant  from  SL  Eupfaemia,  with  the  pur- 

Ikose  of  giving  him  battle.  Sir  John  Stuart 
oat  no  time  tn  moving  to  meet  him,  and 
Regnier,  confident  in  the  numbers  of  his 
csTaliT,  the  quality  of  his  troops,  and  his 
ewn  akill  •■  tictics,  abaadoned  a  strong  po- 
ettion  on  the  further  bank  of  the  river  Ama- 
ta,  an<<  on  the  6th  July  came  down  to  meet 
the  Briti^  in  the  open  plain.  Of  all  Buona- 
narte's  generals,  an  Englishman  would'IiaTo 
desired,  in  eS|«ecial,  to  be  opposed  to  this 
leader,  who  had  pnblished  a  book  on  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  denied  ev- 
ery claim  on  the  part  of  the  British,  to  skill 
or  coange.  and  imputed  the  loss  of  the  pro- 
vince exclusively  to  the  incapacity  of  Me- 
moa,  under  whom  Regnier,  the  author,  had 
•ennsd  an  second  in  command.  He  was  now 
to  try  hii  own  fate  with  the  enemy,  for 
whom  he  bed  expressed  so  much  contempt. 
At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  two  lines 
w«re  opposite  to  each  other,  when  tho 
Britiah  light  infkntnr  brigade,  forming  the 
fight  of  the  advanced  line,  and  the  1*^L6- 
gere  on  the  French  left,  a  favourite  re^- 
aient,  found  themselves  confronted.  As  if 
br  mntual  eonsent,  when  at  the  distanee  of 
•bout  one  hundred  yards^  the  opposed  corpe 
titrew  in  two  or  three  close  fires  reciprocal- 
ly, and  then  rushed  on  to  charee  each  other 
with  the  bayonet  The  British  oonmand- 
ing  offioer,  perceiving  that  his  men  were 
embarraased  by  the  blankets  which  titey 
eanied  at  their  backs,  halted  the  line  that 
they  might  throw  them  down.  The  French 
•aw  the  pauae,  and  takiag  it  for  the  hesita- 
tion of  fear,  advanced  with  a<|nickened  pace 
and  loud  aoclamations.  An  officer,  oor  in- 
former, teeing  their  veteran  appearance, 
monstaehed  coontenanees,  and  regularity 
of  order,  oould  not  forbear  a  feeling  of  anx- 
iety as  he  glanced  his  eye  along  the  British 
line,  which  consisted  in  a  great  measure  of 
voang  and  beaidleas  recruits.  Bat  disem- 
bemased  of  their  load,  and  receiving  the 
<Mder  to  advance,  they  cheered,  and  in 
their  inm  haatenea  to^rards  the  enemy  with 
rapid  paoe  and  levelled  bayoneU.  The 
Frenoh  officeni  were  now  seen  encouraging 
their  men,  whose  courage  began  to  fiuter 
when  they  found  they  were  to  be  the  aasaii- 
«d  party,  not  the  asaailaota.  Their  line 
Halted:  they  could  not  be  brought  to  ad- 
vance oy  &e  ntmoit  efforts  of  their  officers, 
and  when  the  British  were  within  bayonet^s 
length,  they  broke  and  ran )  but  too  late  for 
■albty^  for  they  were  anbiected  to  th^  moat 


drendfol  alsngbttr.  An  attempt  made  \n 
Regnier  to  redeem  the  day  with  his  cavaf. 
ry,  was  tetalljr  unsuccessful.  He  was  beat- 
en on  all  pointa,  and  in  ruch  a  manner  an 
left  It  indispatable,  that  the  British  soldier, 
man  to  man,  has  a  auporiority  over  his  ene* 
my,  similar  to  that  which  the  British  sea> 
man  possesses  upon  his  peculiar  element 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether 
this  superiority,  which  we  do  not  hesiute 
to  say  has  been  mnde  manifest,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  wherever  the  British  have 
met  foreign  troops  upon  e<|aal  terms,  arises 
from  a  stron^r  conrormalion  of  body,  cr  % 
more  determined  turn  of  mind :  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  British  soldier,  infehor 
to  the  Frenchman  in  general  intelligence^ 
and  in  individual  ac()uaintance  with  tto 
trade  of  war,  has  a  decided  advantage  In  tlie 
bloody  ^ock  of  actual  conflict,  and  espe- 
cially when  uMiintained  by  the  bayonet,  bo- 
dy to  body.  It  is  remarkable  also,  thai  the 
charm  is  not  p«^cnli«r  to  any  one  of  the 
three  united  nations,  but  is  common  tn  the 
natives  of  all,  different  as  they  are  in  habiln 
and  education.  The  Gnarda,  supplied  by  the 
city  of  London,  may  be  contrasted  with  a 
regiment  of  Irish  recruited  among  their  rich 
meadows,  or  a  body  of  Scotch  from  their 
native  wildernesses ;  and  while  it  may  be 
difficult  to  aasign  the  palm  to  either  over 
the  other  two,  all  are  "bund  to  exhibit  that 
species  of  dogged  and  deaperate  courage, 
which,  without  staying  to  D>easure  force  or 
calculate  chances,  rushes  on  the  enemy  an 
the  bull -dog  upon  the  bear.  This  great 
moral  encouragement  waa  the  cbinf  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  battle  of  Maida  3  for 
such  wss  the  tumultuous,  sanguinary,  and 
unmanageable  character  <^  the  Calaoriaa 
inaurgenU,  that  it  was  indged  Impossiblo 
to  continue  the  war  with  such  assistants. 
The  muOaria  waa  also  found  to  affect  the 
British  trooos  \  and  Sir  John  Stoart,  re-em- 
barking his  little  army,  returned  to  Sicily, 
and  tho  efforto  of  the  British  were  confined 
to  the  preservation  of  that  island.  But  the 
battle  of  Maida  was  valuable  as  a  corollarj 
to  that  of  Alexandria.  We  have  not  learn- 
ed whether  General  Regnier  ever  thought 
it  eoually  worthy  of  a  commentary. 

Tne  eves  of  the  best-informea  men  ia 
Britain  were  now  open  to  the  disadvantaj^e- 
oos  and  timid  policy,  of  conducting  this  mo- 
mentous war  by  petty  expeditions  ar.d  ex- 
perioMntal  armaments,  too  inadequate  to 
the  service  to  be  productive  of  anytbinff 
bat  disappointment.  The  paltry  idea  of 
making  war  for  British  objects,  as  it  was 
called,  that  is,  withholding  from  the  gener- 
al cauae  thoae  efforts  which  might  have 
saved  our  allies,  and  going  in  search  of 
some  petty  object  in  which  Britain  might 
see  an  individual  intereat,  was  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged}  although  it  became 
more  difiidtlt  than  ever  to  select  poinU  of 
attack  where  our  limited  means  might  com- 
mand success.  It  waa  also  pretty  distinctly 
seen,  that  the  plan  of  opening  a  market  for 
British  mannukctores,  by  eonqoering  dia- 
tant  and  unhealthy  provinces,  was  as  idle 
as  immoral.  In  the  latter  ouallty,  it  some- 
what resembled  the  proceediaia  ef  the  sot* 
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gaoii  awutgWMl  in  L»  S«ge^  satirical 
••▼el,  who  eoo verted  piMengen  into  pa- 
tienta  by  a  sirokft  of  bia  poniard,  and  then 
haatened,  in  hia  medical  capacity,  to  care 
tlie  wounda  he  had  iafticted.  In  point  of 
profit,  we  had  frequenUy  to  regret,  that  the 
coloniata  whom  we  propoaed  to  convert  br 
force  of  anna  into  cuatomera  for  Britian 
floeda,  were  too  rude  to  want,  and  too  poor 
to  pay  for  them.  Nothing  deceivea  itaelf 
•o  wulinglv  aa  the  love  or  ndn.  Oor  prin- 
cipal merchanta  and  manufactnrera,  among 
9Uier  commercial  viaiona,  had  imagined  to 
Ihemaelvea  an  nnlimiled  marlcet  for  British 
commodities,  in  the  immense  plaina  sur- 
rounding Buenos  Ayres,  which  are  in  fact 
peopled  by  a  aort  of  Christian  aavagea  call- 
ed Gaachoa,  whoae  principal  furniture  ia 
the  scuUa  of  dead  horaes,  whose  only  food 
is  raw  beef  and  water,  whoae  sole  employ- 
ment ia  to  catch  wild  cattle,  by  hampering 
them  with  a  Guacho's  noose,  and  whose 
chief  amusement  ia  to  ride  wild  hories  to 
death.*  Unfortunately,  they  were  fonnd  to 
prefer  their  national  independence  to  ceA- 
tons  and  muslins. 
%  Two  several  attempta  were  matte  on  thia 
miserable  country,  and  neither  redoundod 
.to  the  honour  or  advantage  of  the  Britiah 
nation.  Buenoa  Ayres  was  tahen  posses- 
■ioo  of  by  a  handfbl  of  British  troops  on  the 
f7th  June  1806,  who  were  attacked  by  the 
inhabitanta  and  by  a  few  Spanish  troops  j 
and,  surrounded  in  the  market  place  of  the 
town,  under  a  general  and  (piling  fire,  were 
CHNDpelled  to  lay  dowa  their  arms  and  sur- 
renoer  prisoners  of  war.  A  small  remnant 
of  the  invading  forces  retained  possession 
of  a  town  on  the  coast,  called  Maldonado. 
In  October  1806  an  eipedition  was  sent  out 

'  to  rotnforee  this  sn^l  body,  and  make  aome 
more  material  impreasion  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  which  the  nation 
were  under  the  deluaion  of  consideriog  as 
a  measure  eatremely  to  the  advantage  of 
Britiah  trade.  Monte  Video  was  taken,  and 
a  large  body  of  troops,  under  command  of 

'  General  Whitelocke,  a  man  of  factitious 
feputatiba,  and  who  had  risen  high  in  the 
army  without  having  aeen  much  service, 
marched  against  Buenos  Ayres.  This  per- 
son proved  both  fool  and  coward.  He 
pnahed  his  columns  of  attack  into  the 
•tieeto  of  Buenos  Ayres,  knowing  that  the 
flat  roofs  and  terraces  were  manned  by  et- 
oellent  though  irregulsr  marksmen  j^and, 
that  the  British  might  have  no  meaiw  of 
retaliation,  they  were  not  permitted  to  load 
their  muskets,-^8  if  stone  walls  could  have 
been  carried  bv  the  bayonet.  One  of  the 
colnmna  waa  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  al- 
though another  had,  in  spite  of  desperate 
oppoaition,  possessed  themselves  of  a  strong 
position,  and  that  a  few  shells  might  have 
probably  ended  the  aort  of  defence  which 
lud  been  maintained,  Whitelocke  thought 
H  beat  to  coaelude  a  treaty  with  the  enemy 

.  for  recovery  of  the  Britiah  prisoners^  sad  ao 
fa  lenoanee   all  fhrther  attempts  on  the 


•  8ss  tfai.TSry  satraofdiaary  aeeovrt   of  the 
fflMipas,  puUMMd  hy  Oaptaia  Bssd  ef  ths  Begi- 


coleiqr.  For  thia  mifCOMlHot  he  waa 
caahtered  by  the  aeateace  of  a  court  mar- 
tial. 

An  eipeditioB  afaitiat  Turkey  and  ite  de- 
pendeaeies,  waa  aa  litUe  creditable  to  tho 
councils  of  Britain,  and  eventually  to  hei 
arms,  aa  were  her  attempta  on  South  Amer- 
ica. It  aroae  out  of  a  war  betwiit  finglaml 
and  the  Porte,  her  late  ally  against  France  i 
for,  eo  siflguiar  hsd  boca  the  turns  of 
chance  in  this  extraordinary  conflict,  that 
alUea  became  enemies,  and  enemies  retam« 
ed  to  a  state  of  cloee  alliaoce,  almost  before 
war  or  peace  could  he  proclaimed  betwoea 
them.  The  time  was  long  past  when  the 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  oould  re^r^  the 
onairels  and  warn  of  Christian  powers,  with 
the  contomptuona  indiflexenco  with  which 
men  look  on  the  atrife  of  tho  meaneatauA 
moat  unclean  aniasals.*  She  was  now  in 
such  close  contact  with  them,  as  to  feel  % 
thriUiag  laterest  in  their  various  revolu- 
tions. 

The  invaaion  of  Egypt  eccUed  the  Porte 

araiost  France,  and  disposed  them  to  a  dose 
liaaoo  with  Roaaia  and  England,  until 
Buonaparte's  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
dignity;  en  which  occasion  the  TudiB, 
overawed  by  the  piteh  of  power  to  which 
he  had  aacended,  aeat  an  eaabaasy  to  con- 
gratulate hia  auccession,  and  espreaaed  a 
deaire  to  coltiYato  his  friendship. 

Nspoleon,  whose  eyes  were  sometimee 
almost  involuntarily  turned  to  the  East,  and 
who  besides  desired,  at  that  perioo,  to 
break  oif  the  good  underatandiag  betwi^ 
the  Porte  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  deapatched  Sebaatiani  aa  hia  envoy 
to  Conatantinople ;  a  man  well  known  for 
his  skill  in  Oriental  intriguca,  as  waa  dis- 
played in  the  celebrated  report  which  had 
ao  much  influence  in  breaking  through  the 
peace  of  Amiena. 

The  effect  of  thia  ambassador's  promises^ 
threats,  and  intriguea,  waa  aoon  apparent. 
The  Turks  had  come  under  an  ensagement 
that  they  would  not  chan^  the  Huapodara, 
or  goverv^ora,  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia. 
Sebaatiani  eaaily  alarmed  Turkiah  pride  on 
the  aubject  of  this  stipulation,  and  induced 
them  to  break  through  it.  The  two  Hos- 
podan  were  removed,  in  defiance  of  th'* 
agreement  made  to  the  contrary ;  and  al 
though  the  Turks  became  aware  of  the  ritk 
to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves, 
and  ofiered  to  replace  the  governors  whom 
they  had  dismissed,  Russia,  with  precipi- 
tate reaentment,  declared  war,  and  invaoed 
the  two  provincea  in  queation.  The]r  over- 
ran and  occupied  them,  but  to  their  own 
cost :  aa  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  pien  thus 
rashly  engaged  aoaioat  the  Turks,  uidit 
have  been  oftbelaat  conaeouence  ia  the 
fielda  of  Eylau,  Heilsberg,  or  Friedland. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Great  Bntain  aent  a 


*  In  ths  iUne  of  Lonii  XIV..  whsa  the  Fnooh 
envoy  at  tbs  ooart  of  Comtantiaopls  came,  aa  a 
gntit  harry,  to  iatimats  as  inpoftaot  intoHlfsaee, 
MMM  victory  of  hia  nMSlsr  over  the  Prasdaat, 
**  Oaa  yoa  sapMss  it  of  soaMquoess  to  Ids  Bmni 
IUghasM,»'MidVhs  GrMdViaisr,  with  k^lahe 
tSSlSmZliS^^^  bii,sthshsg.of  tha 
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Mudraa,  aiid#r  Sir  TbMUi  puektrofth,  to 
eonpel  tbo  Porit  to  Stmim  tbo  Froaeh  hn 
boMidor,  Mid  rotam  to  tiio  liM  of  polities 
which  SebMtiaai  had  iodoood  them  to  abtD- 
don.  Admin!  Dackworth  pOMod  the  Dw- 
duMl/M  ia  spite  of  the  ibommo  cnooo  br 
which  they  are  gMidod,  ood  whieb  hurled 
Aom  their  enonnow  masslee  maMire  fV«f- 
meou  or  muble  iaateed  of  ordiaaiy  halleti. 
But  if  o?er  it  wm  intended  to  aet  agaioot 
the  Torka  bjaoy  other  meana  than  iBtiaai- 
datloB,  the  opptMtonitj  was  aoffered  to*  ea- 
cape ;  aad  aa  iatercoarae  hj  meaaage  aad 
billet  waa  penoitted  to  eontinao  until  the 
Torkf  had  eoaipleted  a  line  of  formidable 
fortificationa,  while  the  atate  of  the  weath- 
er was  too  onlaroiirable  to  allow  e^en  an 
effort  at  the  deatniction  of  Constantinople, 
wbreh  had  been  the  allanMitiTe  aabmitted 
to  the  Tarka  by  the  English  admini.  The 
£ngliah  repaaaed  the  Dardanelleain  no  Toty 
creditable  manMr,  hated  .for  the  threats 
which  they  had  nttered,  and  deapiaed  for 
not  haTtog  attempted  to  make  their  menacea 
good. 

Neither  waa  a  airtiaeqaent  expedition  to 
Alexandrin  more  faToarahle  in  its  reaulta. 
Five  thooaaod  men,  ander  General  Fraser, 
were  dnembarked,  and  ocenpied  the  town 
with  mach  eaae.  Bnt  a  diTiaioo,  deapatehed 
•gainat  Roaetta,  was  the  canae  of  renewing 
in  a  different  part  of  the  world  the  calamity 
of  Boenoa  Ayraa.  Hm  detachment  was,  in- 
cantioosly  and  unskilfbllr  on  oar  part,  de- 
coyed into  the  atreeta  or  an  Oriental  town, 
where  the  enemy,  who  had  manned  the 
terracea  and  the  flat  roofa  of  their  hooaea, 
alfnghtered  the  aaaallanta  with  mneb  eaae 
and  ntile  danger  to  tbemaelYoa.  Some  aub- 
aeqaent  ill-corobined  atlempta  were  made 
for  reducing  the  aame  place,  and  after  aua- 
taining  a  loaa  of  more  than  a  fifth  of  their 
number,  by  climate  and  combat,  the  Britiab 
troopa  were  withdrawn  fVom  Egypt  on  the 
SSd  of  September  1807. 

It  waa  no  grtfat  comfort,  under  tkoae  re- 
peated Ailnrea,  that  the  Britiab  were  able 
to  aecure  the  Dutoh  laland  of  Cnracon.  But 
the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  waa 
on  object  of  deep  importance ;  and  the  more 
.  ao,  as  it  waa  taken  at  a  email  expenae  of 
lives.  Ita  conseqnence  to  oer  Inaian  trade 
ia  ao  great,  that  we  may  well  hope  it  will 
lie  at  no  fbture  time  given  ap  to  the  enemy. 
Upoa  the  whole,  the  general  policy  of  Eng- 
land  waa,  at  thia  period,  of  an  irreaolnte 
and  ill-combined  cnaraeter.  Her  ministers 
showed  a  great  deaire  to  do  aomething,  but 
aa  great  a  doubt  what  that  aomething  waa  to 
b^.  Thua,  they^  either  mistook  the  impor- 
tance of  the  objects  which  they  aimeo  at, 
or,  undertaking  them  without  a  aufficient 
force,  failed  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
If  the  wealth  and  meana,  more  eapecially 
the  brave  trooua,  fHttereo  away  in  the  at- 
tempta  at  Carabria,  Buenoe  Ayres,  Alexan- 
dria, and  elsewhere,  had  been  united  with 
;the  fofcea  sent  to  Stralsund,  and  thrown  in- 
to the  rear  of  the  French  army  before  the 
fatal  batUe  of  Friedland,  Europe  might,  in 
nil  probability,  have  eacuied  that  aevere, 
an«  for  a  time,  deeisive  MOW. 
T<  e  evil  of  this  error,  whijeh  had  pervad- 


ed ear  eontfaental  efforts  from  the  beginning 
of  the  original  war  with  Fiuice  down  to  the 
period  of  whieb  we  are  tfesting,  began  now 
to  be  felt  from  experience.  Britain  gained 
nothing  whatever  by  her  partial  efforta^not 
even  aettlemeata  or  aogai^ialanda.  The 
enemy  muntained  agaioat  her  re  venoes  and 
commerce  a  constant  aad  never-ceaaing  war 
—her  reaiatonce  waa  eqoally  atubbom,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  strife  oa  both  sides 
waa  to  be  mortal.  Miniaten,  were,  theroo 
fore,  ealled  npon  Ibr  bolder  riaka,  the  aatioo 
for  greater  aacrificea,  than  had  yet  been  do- 
mamled;  and  it  became  evident  to  every 
one,  that  England's  hope  of  safa^  lay  in  her 
own  exertiona,  not  for  petty  or  aelfiab  ob- 
jecta,  bat  ancb  aa  might  have  a  decided  in- 
fluence on  the  general  eveota  of  the  war. 
The  nigent  preaaore  of  die  moment  was  felt 
br  the  new  admiaistrBtton,  whoae  princi- 
piea  being  in  favoor  of  the  contiauanoe  of 
the  war,  their  efforta  to  coodoct  it  with  en-^ 
ervy  becaa  aow  to  be  maaifeat. 

The  Imt  aymptonM  of  thia  change  of 
meaaares  were  exhibited  ia  the  celebraleo 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  which  manifeat- 
ed  an  energy  and  determination  aot  of  late 
viaiUe  in  the  military  operatiooa  of  Britain 
on  the  continent.  It  can  hardly  be  made 
matter  of  aeriooa  donbt,  that  one  grand  ob- 
ject by  which  Buonaparte  meant  to  enforce 
the  continental  ayatem,  and  thua  reduce  the 
power  of  England  without  battle  or  invasion, 
waa  the  re-eatabliabment  of  the  great  alli- 
ance of  the  Northern  Powcra,  for  the  de- 
struction of  Britaia'a  maritime  aaperioritjr. 
Thia  had  beea  threateaed  towarda  the  con- 
cluaion  of  the  American  war,  and  had  been 
again  acted  npoa  ia  1801,  when  the  onaitor 
ral  compact  waa  diaaolved  by  the  caaaon  of 
NelaoB,  aad  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul. 
The  treaty  of  TUatt,  according  to  the  iofor- 
mattoB  which  the  Britiah  aiDoaaaador  ha4 
procured,  certainly  oontained  aa  article  to 
thia  parpoae,  aad  miniatora  received  from 
other  quartera  the  moat  positive  informa- 
tioB  of  what  waa  intended.  Indeed,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  ahown,  by  many  in- 
dicationa.  that  in  the  new  fViendahip  which 
he  had  rormed  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
Eaat,  he  waa  to  embrace  hia  reaeatmeat, 
aad  further  hisplaaa^  agaiaat  England.  TIm  . 
oafortnaate  Gaatavua  of  Swedea  could 
acaroe  be  expected  volantarily  to  embraba 
the  propoaed  aorthera  alliance,  and  hia  ra- 
in waa  probably  reaolved  upon.  But  the  ac- 
eeaaion  of  Denmark  waa  of  the  utmoat  oon- 
aequeace.  That  country  atill  poaaeaaed  a 
fleet,  and  the  local  aituation  of  the  ialand 
of  Zealand  gave  her  the  key  of  the  Baltic^ 
Her  confeaMd  weakneaa  could  not  have 
permitted  her  for  an  iaatant  to  reaiat  the 
|oint  influence  of  Ruaaia  and  France,  evea 
if  her  angry  recoUectioa  of  the  deatraetieo 
of  her  fleet  by  Nelaon,  had  not  induced  her 
inclinatioaa  to  lean  in  that  diiection.  U 
was  evident  that  Denmark  would  only  be 
permitted  to  retain  her  neatralily ,  till  it  aatfc- 
ed  the  porpoaea  of  the  more  powerful  par- 
tiea  to  compel  her  to  throw  it  off.  In  this 
ease,  and  flndinjg  the  French  troopa  ap- 
proaching Holatein,  Jutland,  aad  Ftomc,  the 
Briliah  government,  acting  oa  the  infoi 
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tion  woieh  they  liad  noeired  or  the  par- 
pOM  of  their  enemiee,  coneeiTed  them* 
eeWes  eatiiled  to  require  from  Denieark  a 
pledge  cs  to  the  line  of  eoodttct  which  ehe 
proposed  to  adopt  od  the  approach  ofboetili- 
tiea.  and  some  rational  aecurity  that  auch  a 
pleoge,  when  given,  ahonld  be  redeemed. 
A  formidable  eipedition  waa  now  fitted 
out,  hnmaneljr,  aa  well  as  politicaUy,  calcu- 
lated on  a  scale  of  snch  magnttode,  aa.  it 
might  be  expected,  would  render  ifflpoasible 
the  resistance  which  the  Danes,  as  a  high- 
spirited  people,  might  offer  to  such  a  harah 
epeciea  of  expoetalation.     Twenty-seven 

•  sail  of  the  line,  and  twenty  tliooaand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Lora  Cathcart,  were 
sent  to  the  Baltic,  to  aupport  a  negotiation 
with  Denmark,  which  it  waa  atill  hoped 
might  terminate  without  hostilities.  The 
fleet  was* conducted  with  great  ability 
through  the  intricate  passages  called  the 
Belts,  and  was  disposed  ia  such  a  manner, 
that  ninety  pendaota  flying  round  Zealand, 
eptirely  blockaded  the  ahores  of  that  ialand. 

Under  these  auspices  the  negotiation  was 
commenced.  The  British  envoy,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, had  the  delicate  task  of  stating  to  the 
Crown  Prince  in  person,  the  expectation  of 
England  that  his  Royal  Highness  should  ex- 
plain nnequirocally  his  sentiments,  and  de- 
clare the  part  which  he  meant  to  take  be- 
tween her  and  France.  The  unpleasant 
condition  was  annexed,  that,  to  secure  any 
proteaution  which  might  be  raadeof  frieno- 
ship  or  neutrality,  it  was  required  that  the 
fleet  and  naral  stores  of  the  Danes  should 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
not  in  right  of  property,  but  to  be  restored 
so  aoon  aa  the  state  of  affairs,  which  induc- 
ed her  to  require  possession  of  them,  should 
be  altered  for  mbre  peacefVil  timea.  The 
closest  alliance,  and  every  species  of  pro- 
tection which  Britain  could  afford,  was  prof- 
fered, to  obtain  compliance  with  these  pro- 
posals. Finally  the  Crown  Prince  was  giv- 
en to  uoderatand,  that  so  great  a  force  was 
sent  in  order  to  afford  him  an  apolosv  to 
France,  ahonld  he  chooee  to  urge  it,  as  nav- 

*  ing  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Eng- 
lish demands  ;  but  at  the  eame  time  it  was 
intimated,  that  the  forcea  would  be  actually 
employed  to  compel  the  demands,  if  they 
fthonl<(  be  refused. 

In  the  ordinary  intercourse  betwixt  na- 
tions, these  requisitions,  on  the  part  of  Brit- 
ain, would  have  been,  with  respect  to  Den- 
mark, severe  and  unjustifiable.  The  apolo- 
gv  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstanees  of 
the  times.  The  condition  of  England  was 
that  of  an  individual,  who,  threatened  by 
the  approach  of  a  superior  force  of  mortal 
enemies,  sees  close  beside  him,  and  with 
arras  in  his  hand,  one,  of  whom  he  had  a 
right  to  be  suspicious,  as  having  co-operated 
against  him  on  two  fbmer  occasions,  and 
who,  he  has  the  best  reason  to  believe,  is  at 
the  very  moment  engaged  in  a  similar  alli- 
ance to  his  prejudice.  The  individual,  in 
the  ease  supposed,  would  certainly  be  war- 
ranted in  requiring  to  know  thia  third  par- 
ty s  intention,  nay,  in  disarming  him.  if  he 
had  strength  to  do  so,  and  retaining  his 
weapons,  as  the  best  pledge  ^f  Us  neutrality. 


However  this  reasoning  nay  be  admitted 
to'  jostifv  the  British  demands,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  (ailed  to  enforce  compliance 
OD  the  part  of  the  Crown  Brince.  There 
waa  something  disgraceful  in  delivering  up 
the  fieet  of  the  naUon  nnder  a  menace  that 
violence  would  otkerwiae  be  employed  & 
and  although,  for  the  aake  of  his  people  and 
bis  capital,  he  ought,  in  fNrudence,  to  have 
foffbome  an  ineffectual  resistance,  yet  it  waa 
impossible  to  blame  a  high-minded  and  hon- 
ourable man  for  making  the  best  defence  in 
his  power. 

So  soon  aa  the  object  of  the  Danes  wae 
found  to  be  delay  and  evasion,  while  they 
made  a  hasty  mreparation  for  aefence,  the 
aoldiera  were  aiaembarked,  batteries  erect- 
ed, and  a  bombardment  commenced,  which 
occasioned  a  dreadAil  conflagration**  Some 
forcea  which  had  been  collected  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  were  dispersed  by  the 
troops  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  a  name 
already  fioiiona  in  India,  but  now  for  the  first 
time  heard  in  European  warfare.  The  un- 
availing defence  was  at  last  discontinued, 
and  upon  the  8th  September  the  citadel 
and  forta  of  Copenhagen  were  surrendered 
to  the  British  general.  The  Danish  ahips 
were  fitted  out  for  sea  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, together  with  the  naval  stores,  to  n 
veiy  large  amount;  which,  had  they  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French^  must  have 
afforded  them  considerable  facility  in  fitting 
out  a  fleet. 

As  the  natnre  and  ehnracter  of  the  attack 
upon  Copenhagen  were  attended  by  ofr- 
cumstances  which  were  very  eanable  of  be^ 
ing  miarepresented,  France— who,  through 
the  whole  war,  had  heruelf  shown  tiie  most 
total  disregard  for  the  rights  of  neutral  na- 
tions, with  her  leader  Napoleon^  the  inva- 
der of  Egypt,  when  in  pronmnd  peace  with 
the  Porte }  of  Hanover,  when  in  amity  with' 
the  German  empire  $  and  who  was  at  thia 
verv  moment  meditating  the  appropriation 
of  Spain  and  Portugal—France  was  filled 
with  extreme  horror  at  the  violence  prac- 
tiaed  on  the  Daniah  capital.  Russia  wan 
also  offended,  and  to  a  degree  which  show- 
ed that  a  feeling  of  disappointed  schemes 
mingled  with  her  afl<Bctation  of  seal  for  the 
rights  of  neutrality.  But  the  daring  and 
energetic  spirit  with  which  England  had 
formed  and  aeeompliahed  her  plui,  struck 
a  wholesome  tenor  into  other  nationa.  and 
showed  neutrala,  that  if  while  asfu'miog 
that  character,  they  lent  their  aecret  coun- 
tenance to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
they  were  not  to  expect  that  it  waa  to  be 
done  frith  impunity.  *ms  was  indeed  no 
small  hardahip  upon  the  leaser  powers.' 
many  of  whom  wo«ld  no  doubt  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  observed  a  atrict 
nentrait^,  but  ftir  the  tiireato  and  inflnenoe 
of  Ftaoee,  agaioat  whom  they  had  no  means  . 
of  defence ;  but  the  flirioua  conflict  of  such 
two  nations  as  France  and  Fjigland,  m  likfs 
the  atruggle  of  giants,  in  which  the  smaller, 
and  more  Iheble,  wbe  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  the  neishbourhood,  are  sore  to  bs 
borne  down  and  trodden  upon  by  one  or 
both  partis. 
The  extreme  iMntmont  expressed  by 
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tcft9*  tn. 


•rtkbcrittod  sad dMidf*  mmmuv, might 
s«nr«  lowgM  th«  d«ptk  of  hi*  dinppoiaV 
aaal  ai  Moh  n  iiB«zp«ct»d  ■■tieiMtioft 

of  bk  p«1MMM.      IfolMdOBlTMl  tolUB 

ib«  e«nlbK  of  nulnc  afiiairtBritaiB  ia  *• 
Moutwv;  aad  tbt  bmcliof  pMO0,  and 
orUMlaEvaraatkMyWaa  «8v«|y  ia^Mtad 
to  Fni^aad  ai  aa  laaxsiabto  ciiaa  bj  aaa, 
wIm  aatar  aaibred  hia  lafud  aitfaar  Ibr 
Ilia  ovra  ward,  or  tiM  faaanl  good  Iblth 
>biif¥ad  anongai  aatioaa,  to  iatamia  with 
wMh  or  ialoraat  ba  bad  afar  aalar- 


aay  w* 
lauad. 


Tha  eaadaet  oTRMaia  waa  i 


tiagalar. 


Aa  EagUib  o«e«r  of  Utaiary  ealabri^ 
T-»^TT     ..         -jt^ortboaawboi 


•aplojad  by  Alaiaadar^ 
■afTpoaad  to  abara  ba  aioat  laerat  eaaaeib, 
to  convaj  la  tba  BiitMhauaiatiry  tba  Eoipa- 
tor's  mpiaiiitai  of  tba  aacrat  aaUifiwtioa 
wbidi  Ua  laaari 


_  rolt,stthoaUM 
aad  dastaritf'wbiob  fivilMa  bad  diapUfad 
ia  aataoipatiiig  aad  pravaatiag  tba  parpoaas 
of  Fraaoo,  bjbar  attack  apoa  Copaabagaa. 
Har  afaualars  wara  iavitad  to  aoBOHiBleata 
ftaaly  with  tha  Ctar,  aa  wttb  a  priaea,  who, 
dioagb  aUlgad  to  gifo  way  to  oiroaaBataa- 
caa,  waa,  aaTortbolaaa.  aa  nacb  attacbad  oa 
cvar  to  tba  caaaa  of  Earopaaa  iadapaa- 
danaa.  Tboa  ia^ifad,  tba  Britiab  oabmat 
anterad  tato  aa  axpUnalioB  of  thair  viawi 
for  aatabiiibing  a  coavtaibalaaoo  to  tho  oz- 
orbitwt  powor  of  Praaoa,  by  a  nortbara  oon- 
foderacy  of  an  oflanf  i?a  aad  defaaaivo  cbar- 
actar.  It  waa  aappoaad  that  Swodea  would 
ODter  with  piaasoio  ioto  Moh  aa  alUaaeo, 
aad  that  DooBMrk  woald  not  docliao  it  if 
aacoaragad  by  tba  OBampio  of  Rttaia,  who 
waa  pro^Mod  o  tba  baad  aad  aool  of  iba  co- 
alitioa. 
Saab  ft  eawnniaatioo  waa  aaaordiagly 


roaoiTod  with  tba  atnoat  ooldaata.  It  it 
impaaMbla  sow  to  dotaraiiaa,  wbatbor 
tiiara  bad  baaa  aoaM  ovar-ooafidoaea  in 
tbaagaatj  wbatbar  tba  oommgaicaHoa  bad 
baaa  ftwmded  on  aono  hasty  nd  fngitiva 
idaa  of  a  bcaaob  wilb  Franea,  which  Aa 


Eaipafor  bad  aftarwarda  abaadnacd;  or 
fioaUy,  wbatbor,  aa  ia  sora  prababla.  it  ori- 
OMMftad  ia  a  wiab  to  fttboai  tbo  oUeat  af 
Qraat  Britain'a  raaoureot,  and  tba  parpooaa 
to  which  aha  maaat  to  darota  Umbl  It  ia 
aanagh  to  abaanre,  thai  tba  coaateoaoco 
with  which  Raaaia  raoaivod  tbo  Britiab 
aommaaioatioa,  waa  ao  diffaraot  fiom  that 
with  which  aba  had  lOTitad  tho  confidooco 
of  bar  Buniatara,  that  Iha  aagotiatioa  plow- 
ed totaliy  abortiva. 

Alaxaadar'a  oltioiata  pwpaaa  waa  givan 
to  tbo  world,  ao  aooa  aa  Briuia  had  dacUn- 
ad  tha  ofarad  madiatioa  of  Raaaia  in  har 
diapotaa  with  Ftaaca.  In  a  prodaaiatioo, 
or  Btaaifoato,  aoat  forth  by  tba  Enporor,  be 
aipraaaed  hia  rapentaaco  ibr  having  entared 
into  agtaamanta  with  England,  which  ha 
had  foaad  praiadicial  to  tba  Roaaian  trade } 
ba  oomniaiaed  (with  jaatico)  of  the  roonner 
in  which  Britain  had  condacted  tha  war  Hy 
patty  ospaditiona,  eondnciTO  only  to  her 
own  aalfiab  oada :  aad  tbo  attack  noon  Don- 
aaark  waa  treated  aa  a  violation  of  the  hghu 
of  nntiooa.  Ho  thorafora  anaoUed  every 
oonvootion  antarad  into  between  Roaaia 
and  Britnin,  aad  eapacially  that  of  1801 1 
and  ha  avowed  the  principleB  of  the  Amea 
Neutrality,  which  na  tarmad  a  raoaament 
of  tba  wiadoo  of  tba  Great  Catherine.  In 
Novamber  1806,  a  nkaaa,  or  imperial  de- 
cree, waa  iaaved,  impoaing  an  embargo  on 
Britiab  veaaela  and  property.  But,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Raaaian  nation,  and  even  of 
the  officom  employed  by  government,  the 
abip-maaton  were  made  aware  of  the  im- 
pending arreat}  and  not  leaa  than  etghtv 
veaaela,  aetting  aail  with  a  favourable  wind, 
reached  Britain  with  their  cargoes  in  aafc- 

Auatria  aad  Pmaaia  found  tbemaelvea  un- 
der the  neoeaaity  of  fbllowing  the  example 
of  Raaaia,  and  daolariog  waragaiaat  Rritmb 
comawrce ;  ao  that  BiMnapwte  bad  now 
made  an  immanea  atrida  tawaida  hia  pria- 
cipai  obiect,  of  daatroring  a  van  apeciea  of 
iatareoarae  which  caald  oaita  England  with 
the  continent 


At  thia  pariod  of  Bnoaanarte'a  elevation, 
wbaa  hia  pow9r  aeaamd  beat  aatabliahad. 


OKAY.  XiVZ. 

VUm  ^lh$  BnUmta  Chvemmani  ^ NmaoUem  ai  tlu  pariod  o/  Cbe  Ptact  ^  TiMi.^ 
Tkit  TWbwMte  flhoUabad.— Caimea^Slalff.^Pr4A<etiarat— rAiir Mrtnra  and ofrjada 
rffioidad.— Tlka  Code  J^Xqpolae»-Bt  Fumtiiium--»»  MtriU  and  D^MU-^owman- 
aan  bcfiaMMat  Coda  and  fb<  Jort^priMifnca  ^  JBngland.--X.a«dabla«^or<•^J^- 
l«oll  fa  carry  <l  info  t#<e<.  Of        -fr    -■- 

deepotism  cf  every  kiad  baa  founded  itaalf 
in  every  aoeciea  of  aociety  j  namelv,  that 
the  inoivianal  who  ia  to  eierciae  toe  nn- 
thority  aad  newer  of  the  aUte,  ahall,  oa  tho 
oae  band,  dadicaka  himaelf  aad  bit  talenta 
eacloaively  to  the  public  aervice  of  the  em- 
pire, while,  oo  tba  other,  the  nation  aub- 
joeted  to  hia  nile  ahall  requite  thVa  ae\f. 
devotion  on  hia  part  by  tbo  moat  implicit 
obediaace  to  hia  will.    Some  deapota  bav>e 
reatad  thia  claim  to  nniveraal  aubmimion 
upon  Ihmily  deaoent,  and  upon  their  right, 
according  to  Filmer'a  doctrine,  of  repreaent- 
ing  the  original  (atbar  of  the  tribe,  aad  be- 


pennaaant,  it 
talhi  a  haaty  Ttew,  aot  iadeed 


IBM  proper  to 
lofthedetnila 
of  hia  intafnal  govemaaaat,  which  ia  a  anh- 
ioct  that  woald  esbaaat  volamea ',  bat  at 
leaat  of  ila  general  chararter,  €  "*  ' 
bf  which  bia  emptra  waa  raaii 
the  aatafo  of  the  relatioaa  which  it 


emptra  waa  raaiatniaod,  and 


liahed  betwixt  the  aovcreiga  and 
)ecli. 

The  rftliag,  alaaoat  the  aole  principle  on 
which  the  government  of  Buonaparte  reat- 
ad, waa  the  aimple  propeaition  upon  which 
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oomiag  tbe  legiCunale  UMritomof  •  patfi- 
vchal  power.  Otb«n  have  tlraiiMd  tcrip- 
tura  and  abuaed  common  aenae,  to  eatablbh 
ia  thair  own  favour  a  right  throogh  the  ape- 
cial  docnao  of  Providance.  To  Um  heredi- 
tary title,  Buonaparte  could  of  conrae  aaaert 

no  claim  J  but  he  founded  not  a  little  on         _   ^,  __„ 

the  aecond  principle,  oAen  holding  himaelf  \boot  to  become  the  prey 
out  to  othera^  and  no  doubt,  oocaaionally    nal  war,  had  eloTated  her  to  the  .aituation 
eoatidering  himaelf.  in  hiaown  mind,  aa  an    of  Queen  of  Europe.    Thia  -had  been  all 
indiTidnal  deatined  ow  Heaven  to  the  hish    aceompliahed  upon  one  eondition ;  and  aa 
atation  which  be  held,  and  one  who  cmUd    we  have  atated  elaewr 


not  therefore  be  opjpoaed  in 
without  an  etpreaa  atniggle  being  maintain- 
ed agninat  Deatiny,  who,  leading  him  by 
tho  hand,  and  at  the  aame  time  protecting 
him  with  her  ahield,  had  guided  him  by 
patha  aa  atran^  aa  pertloua,  to  the  poat  of 
eminence  which  he  now  occupied.  No 
one  had  been  hia  tutor  in  the  leaaona  which 
led  the  way  to  hia  preferment — no  one  had 
been  hia  guide  in  tne  danneroua  aaeent  to 
power  acarce  any  one  bad  been  of  ao 
much  conaeouence  to  hia  promotion,  aa  to 
claim  even  the  merit  of  an  ally,  however 
humble.  It  aeemed  a»  if  Napoleon  had 
been  wafted  on  to  this  atnpendoua  pitch 
of  grandeur  by  a  power  more  effectual  than 
.that  of  any  human  aaaiatance,  nay,  which 
aurpeaaed  what  could  haye  been  expected 
from  hb  own  great  talentt,  unaaaiated  by 
the  apecial  interpoaition  of  Deatin^f  in  hia  fa- 
vour. Yet  it  waa  not  to  thia  principle  alone 
that  the  general  acqoieacence  in  the  un- 
limited power  which  he  aaaerted  ia  to  be 
imputed.  Buonaparte  noderatood  the  char- 
acter of  the  French  nation  so  well,  that  he 
could  offer  them  an  acceptable  indemnifica- 
tion for  aervitude,  llrat,  in  the  height  to 
which  he  proponed  to  raiae  their  national 
pre-eminence }  aeoondly,  in  the  municipal 
eatabliabmenta,  by  meana  of  which  he  ad- 
miniatered  their  government ;  and  which, 
though  miaerably  defective  in  all  which 
would  have  been  demanded  by  a  nation  ae- 
cuatomed  to  the  adminietration  of  e^nal  and 
joat  lawa,  afforded  a  protection  to  life  and 
property  that  waa  naturally  moat  welcome  to 
thoae  who  bad  been  ao  long,  under  the  re- 
publican ayaton*  made  the  victima  of  cruel- 
ty, raiweity,  and  the  moat  extravagant  and 
unlimited  tyranny,  rendered  yet  more  odi- 
ouf  aa  eaereiaed 
erty. 


had  est  the  way  to  her  now  undetilable 
aupramacy  over  Europe.  He  alono  could 
justly  claim  to  be  Abaolute  Monarch  of 
France,  who,  raiaing  that  nation  from  a  pcril- 
oua  condition,  had  healed  her  diaooida, 
reconciled  her  factiona,  tamed  her  defeata 
into  victory,  and,  from  a  diannited  people, 
to  civil  and  ester 


ouf  aa  eaereiaed  under  the  pretest  of  lib- 


we  have  atated  elaewhere,  it  waa  that  which 
the  Tempter  offered  in  the  wilderaesa,  after 
hia  oatentationa  diaplay  of  the  kingdoma  of 
the  earth-^' All  theae  wiU  I  give  thee,  if 
thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 

Nepoleon  had  completed  the  boaatful 
promiae,  and  it  flattered  a  people  more  de- 
airoua  of  glory  than  of  liberty ;  and  ud  much 
mora  pleaaed  with  hearing  of  national  con- 
c|ueat8  in  foreign  coontriee,  than  of  enioy« 
ing  the  freedom  of  their  own  individual 
thooghta  and  acttona,  that  they  nnrelnctant- 
ly  aurrendered  the  latter  in  order  that  thcii 
vanity  micht  be  flattered  by  the  former. 

Thoa  did  Napoleon  avail  hinwelf  of,  or, 
to  tranalate  hia  phraae  more  literally,  play 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  French  people. 
He  gave  them  public  feativala,  victonea^ 
and  estended  dominion;  and  in  return, 
claimed  the  right  of  carrying  their  children 
in  aucceaaive  avrarme  to  yet  more  diatant 
and  yet  mora  extended  conqueaU,  and  of 
governing,  according  to  hia  own  pleaaure, 
Uie  bulk  of  the  nation  which  remained  be- 
hind. 

To  attain  thia  purpooe,  one  apeciea  6f 
idolatry  waa  gradualljf  and  ingenioualy  aub- 
atituted  for  another,  and  the  object  of  the 
public  devotion  waa  changed,  while-  the 
worship  waa  continued.  France  had  been 
formerly  governed  by  political  maxima  ahe 
waa  now  ruled  by  the  naoM  of  an  individual. 
Formerly  the  BLepnUic  waa  everything^ 
Fayette,  Dnmounes,  or  Piehegru,  were 
nothinfl.  Now,  the  name  of  a  aucceaafiil 
general  waa  of  mora  influence  than  the 
whole  code  of  the  Righta  of  Man.  Franon 
had  submitted  to  mnraer,  spoliation,  revo- 
lutionary tribunala,  and  every  species  of 
cruelty  and  oppreaaion,  while  tnoy  wetv 
gilded  by  the  then  tallsmanic  espreeaioaa, 
"Liberty  and  Equality— Fraternixation— 
the  public  welfare,  and  the  bappineea  of  the 
"    "'      raa  now  found  eenally  com- 

i  WM,     « 

trial  and  Royal  Majeaty 
It 


people."    She^ 


To  the  first  of  theae  arte  of  government 
we  have  often  adverted :  and  it  meat  be 
alwaya  recalled  to  mind  whenever  the 
aoureea  of  Bnonaparta'a  power  over  the 
public  mind  in  France  come  to  be  treated 
of.  He  himaelf  gave  the  solution  in  a  few 
worda,  when  cenauring  the  imbecility  of 
the  Directors,  to  whose  power  he  auceeed- 
ed.  "  These  men,"  he  said.  "  know  not  how 
to  work  upon  the  imagination  of  the  French 
nation."  This  idea,  which,  in  phraseology, 
is  rather  Italian  than  French,  espresseo 
the  chief  secret  of  Napoleon'a  authority. 
He  held  himaelf  out' aa  tae  individual  upon 
whom  the  fate  of  France  depended— «f 
whoae  hondred  deciaive  victones  France 
enjoyed  the  glory.  It  was  he  whose  sword, 
hewing  down  obstacles  which  her  braveat  ^ 
monarcha  had  accounted  inaormouatab^e,  |  of  a  ataa4y  and  eibct&ve 


pHant,  when  the  watchword  waa,  '"  The 
honour  of  his  Imperial  and  F 
—the  interests  of  the  Great 
splendours  of  the   Imperial  Throne.' 
muet  be  owned -that  the  aaertfioea  « 
the  last  form  were  leaa  enemeoa ;  they  were 
limited  to  tnxea  at  the  Imperial  pies 
and  a  perpetual  anticipatiou  of  the      .. 
acription.    The  Repnbiicaa  ^ranta  claim- 


ed both  lifo  am*  property;  the  Ensperav 
waa  aatiafied  with  a  tithe  of  the  latter,  and 
the  unlimited  diapoaal  of  that  portion  of 
the  family  who  could  beat  support  the  buiw 
den  of  anna,  for  augmenting  the  eonqnnsla 


of  France.    Such 


looff-dktmcted  eeuntiy  alta 
I,  after  ita  RevolutioB,  the 


on  whick 
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lodpriaciplMcr 


Ite 


^  iMir  flf  Um  iUTolotioD.  approprliftid  to 
HfBMir  tlM  foms  ud  flMdlfleatlMs  of  Um 


mvrtment.  The  Seute 
Bodtos  beeuM  aec«lj 
•ioBed  erMtvw  of  Um  BttperoKa  will, 
whoa  ho  vMdM  a  modiam  Tor  promnl- 
gatiag  the  law*  which  he  wta  detemined 
to  eataUiah.  The  Tribontfie  had  beea  io- 
atitalad  tbi  the  orotection  of  the  people 
•gaiaal  all  aeta  or  aibitniy  power,  wnetiier 
by  idspriaomnent,  exile,  aaaaolta  on  the  lib- 
erty of  the  preaa,  or  otherwiae  :  bet  aflar 
haviag  sradaalljr  oadennined  the  righta 
and  aethorHjr  of  thia  bodj,  alter  having 
foadered  ila  MMOtiaaa  pwtial  and  aecret, 
and  havinf  deprived  It  or  ita  boldeat  mem- 
bofa,  BooMpaite  aappreaaed  it  enUralj, 
on  aocoeat,  aa  he  allofed,  of  the  espenae 
which  it  oceaatoeed  to  the  fOvemawBt. 
IthadtBdeedbeeonM  totally  eaeleaa;  bet 
thia  waa  becaaae  ila  character  had  beea  alter- 
ed, and  beeanae,  originating  from  the  Senate 
and  not  from  popeUr  election,  the  Tribn- 
sate  never  conaiated  of  that  daaa  oTperaona, 
w  lo  are  willing  to  encounter  the  ftown  of 
power  when  called  upon  to  impeach  ita 
aggiewiuua.  Yet,  aa  the  very  name  of  thia 
body,  while  it  aabaiated,  recalled 


conaiderable  fleedoma,  and  Uiat  he  aomo- 
timea  yielded  np  hia  opinion  to  theira  with- 
oat  being  convinced;  in  anch  eaaea,  at 
leaat,  where  hia  -own  peaaiona  or  intereata 
were  no  way  concerned  *  But  we  forther 
feed  of  the  Emperor'a  naing,  to  extreoMly 
atabbom  peraona,  each  langaage  aa  plainly 
intimated  that  he  would  not  aaifer  contra- 
diction beyond  a  certain  point.  *'  You  are 
veiy  obatinaley'  he  aaid  to  aoch  a  diapn- 
tant :  **  what  ir  I  were  to  be  aa  ranch  ao  aa 
you  T  You  are  wrong  topoah  the  powerful 
to  extiemitv— you  ahould  conaider  the 
weakneaa  or  homaaiU/'  To  another  he 
aaid,  after  a  acene  of  argumentative  vio- 
loBce,  "IVay,  pay  aome  attention  to  ac- 
commodate youraelf  a  little  more  to  my  ba- 
m<mr.  Yeaterday,  you  carried  it  ao  far  aa 
to  oblige  UM  to  aeratch  my  temple.  That 
la  a  great  ai^  with  OM — take  care  in  fn- 
tore  not  to  drive  me  to  aoch  an  extremity.'' 
Sach  limiu  to  the  fVeedom  of  debate  in 
the  Imperial  Council  of  State,  correapond 
with  thoee  laid  down  in  the  feative  enter- 
tainaenfa  of  Sana  Souci,  where  the  Great 
Frederick  profeaaed  to  anpport  and  encour- 


ideaa  of  Republican  freedom,  the  Emperor 
thought  fit  altogether  to  aboliah  it. 

The  deliberative  Council  of  the  Empe- 
ror exiated  in  hia  own  peraonal  Council  of 
State,  of  whoae  conaultatiooa,  in  which  he 
hiflaaelf  preaided,  he  madia  frequent  uae 
during  the  courae  of  hia  teign.  Ita  func- 
tiona  were  of  aa  aaomaloua  character, 
coapraheading  political  legialation,  or  ju- 
dicial buaiaen,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  wa,  in  abort,  Boonaparto'a  re- 
eouree,  when  he  wanted  the  advice,  or 

Siinion,  or  information,  of  othera  in  aid  of 
a  owe  $  he  often  took  the  aalatance  of 
the  Council  of  State,  in  order  to  form  thoae 
reaolutiona  which  he  afterwarda  execatcd 
by  meana  of  hia  miniatora.  Monaieur  de 
I^  Caaea,  himaelf  a  member  of  It,  ha 
dwelt  with  complaiaance  upon  the  freedom 
which  Buonaparto  permitted  to  their  de- 
batea^  and  the  good  nnmour  with  which  he 
eubmitted  to  contradiction,  even  when  ex- 
preaaed  with  obatinacy  or  vivacity;  and 
would  have  na  conaider  the  Council  a  an 
im|MNlaat  banier  afforded  to  the  citixena 
agaiMt  the  arintrary  will  of  the  Soveraign. 
What  he  hu  aaid,  however,  only  amouata 
to  thia.— tha  Buonaparto,  deairoua  to  have 
the  advice  of  hia  eounaellora,  tolerated 
their  freedom  of  apeech,  and  even  of  re- 
nonatranee.  Mahnaood,  or  Amurath,  aeat- 
•d  in  their  divan,  meat  have  done  the 
eaae,  and  yet  would  not  have  remained 
the  lea  abaolntoly  maatora  of  the  liva  of 
ihoee  who  atood  around  them.  We  have 
tto  doubt  that  Buonaparto,  on  certain  oeea- 
aio«a.  permittod  hia  ooaaaellon  to  take 


X every  apeciea  of  familiar  raillery,  bat, 
a  it  attained  a  point  that  wa  too  per- 
aoaal,  need  to  hint  to  the  facetioua  goeeta, 
that  he  heard  the  King'a  atop  io  the  ^lery 
There  were  occaiona,  accordingly,  when, 
not  atiafied  with  calling  their  «*<antion  t: 
the  diatant  murranra  of  thi  Imperial  thnn 
dor.  NnpoleoB  launched  ita  bolta  in  the 
midat  of  hia  trembling  connaellon.    Sue' 
a  acene  waa  that  of  PortaHa.    Thia  aUtee 
man,  a  man  of  talent  and  virtoe,  had  beei 
eminenUy  nafVil,  a  we  have  aeen,  in  bring 
ing  about  the  Concordat,  and  had  been  ere 
ated,  ia  recompence,  miniator  of  religioos 
afiaira,  and  couaaellor  of  atoto.     In  the  aub- 
aequent  diapnta    betwixt  the  Pope    and 
Buonaparte,  a  relation  of  the  miniator  had 
been  aecuaed  of  circulatiag  the  bulla,  or 

?Mritual  admonitioa  of  the  Pope ;  and 
ortalia  had  fkiled  to  intimate  the  ctrcum- 
ataace  to  the  Emperor.  On  thia  account. 
Napoleon,  in  Aill  council,  attacked  him  in 
the  Mvereot  terma,  a  guilty  of  having  bro- 
ken hia  oath  a  a  conoaellor  and  miniate r 
of  atato,  deprived  him  of  both  offica,  and 
expelled  him  froiu  the  aaaembly,  a  one 
who  had  betrayed  hia  Sovereiga.  If  an^r 
of  the  membera  of  the  Council  of  State  had 
ventaied,  when  thia  antonee  rung  in  their 
eara,  to  come  betwixt  the  dragon  and  hia 


*  flagar  fivaa  axampla  of  a  eaaa  in  which  Ru*- 
aapana  Mbrrad  Ua  ow«  opInioDte  thatof  the 
Couoail.  A  frnala  of  AMstaidaia»  Uiod  for  a 
upiul  erime,  bad  hami  twice  acqoittad  by  the  Iin> 
pcrial  Goorts,  and  the  Cooit  of  Appeal  elaiinc.] 
Um  rlffbt  to  try  her  a  third  time.  Boonapana 
.  „|,^  ,1^  ^1,^1,  cooaeil  of 
d  for  the  poor  woasaa  tba  inwra* 
harootaaiaed, 


Incd  for  the  poor  woasaa 
Juatica,  alM  ottabt  to  ban 
e  praJodicM  thai  aaac  i 
excited  a#ainet  her.    He  jieldMf 
majoritjr, >atprote*tinf  he  w«i 
coMiriiieed.    To  aecoant  for  hit 


nity  wkieb,  hi  | 

eooeiderinff  the  i  ... 

excited  af  ainet  her.  He  jield«l,  at  lenath  U>  the 
lileneed  and  not 
eompkiaaBee,  It 
ty  be  raoMrfcod,  grat,  that  Doonapatia  wa«  no 
way  paraonally  iateraated  ia  the  daciaion  of  the 
qaeMMm ;  aDd,Meoodljr,  if  it  coooanMd  Mai  at  all» 
the  fate  of  the  female  wai  io  hia  baa^  liaDa  be 
had  only  to  fraot  her  a  pardon  if  aha  wa<  candaam- 
ed  by  theOnirt  of  Appeal. 
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witth,  lor  ^e  pojrpora  of  itatiBg  that  m 
hutj  ehvge  oagbt  aol  inaUntly  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  immediate  eenture  and  ppnitb- 
ment;  that  it  waa  poeaible  M.  Portalia 
might  hare  beea  mialed  bjr  falac  iofonna- 
tion,  or  b?  a  aataral^deaire  to  acreeii  the 
offence  or  hie  eoQain  j  or,  Analljr,  that  hia 
eondnot  misfat  have  been  influeneed  bj 
Tiewa  of  religion,  which,  if  erroneoua, 
were  TOt  aincere  and  conacientioua,— we 
ehooM  then  ha?e  believed  jbMt  the  CoaneU 
of  SUte  of  Bttonaparte  formed  a  body,  in 
which  the  accaaed  citisen  might  receire 
aome  protection  againat  the  deapoticm  of 
the  goTemment.  sut  when,  or  in  what 
conoiry,  could  the  freedom  of  the  nation  be 
iatraated  to  the  keeping  of  the  immediate 
couLaellora  of  the  tHrone  1  It  can  onlj  be 
lafelv  lodged  in  aome  body,  the  authority 
of  which  emanates  directly  from  the  nation, 
and  whom  the  nation  therefore  will  protect 
and  anpiKtrt,  in  the  esiatence  of  their  right 
of  opposition  or  remonstrance. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Council  of 
State,  or  aucb  resolutions  as  Buonaparte 
chose  to  adopt  without  communication 
with  them,  (for  it  may  be  eeaily  supposed 
Ihat  they  were  not  admitted  to  share  his 
more  secret  political  diacossions.)  were,  aa 
in  other  couotriea,  adjusted  wiln  and  eze- 
coted  by  the  ostenaible  ministers. 

But  thatpart  of  the  organisation  of  th^ 


a^ney  of  despotism  that  was  ever  ezer 
cised.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  object 
•nd  tendency  of  this  arrangement,  since 
Buonaparte  himself,  and  his  most  bitter  op- 
ponenfa,  hcJd  up  the  same  picture,  one  to 
the  admiration,  the  other  to  the  cenaure, 
of  the  world.  These  prefects,  it  must  be 
nnderstood,  were  each  the  supreme  gover- 
aor  of  a  department,  answering  to  the  old 
lieutenanta  and  novemors  of  counties,  and 
repreaenting  the  Imperial  person  within  the 
limits  of  the  seTerai  prefecturee.  The  in- 
dividuals were  carefully  selected,  aa  per- 
sona whoae  attachment  was  either  to  be 
•ecured  or  rewarded.  They  received  large 
and  in  some  cases  exorbitant  salaries,  aome 
amounting  to  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thir- 
ty thouaand  francs.  Tliia  heavy  expense 
Napoleon  stated  to  be  the  oonseouence  of 
the  depraved  state  of  moral  feeling  in 
France,  which  made  it  oecessaiy  to  attach 
men  bjr  their  tntereata  rather  tham  their  du 


ties ;  out  it  waa  termed  by  his  enemies  one 

of  the  leading  prineiples  of  his  government, 

'    '  '      -  ^  •        ^'-  '  bimera, 

interest 

into  the  paramount  motive  upon  which 


■MJipiVB  IN  nw  gvv^ 

I  public  good  as  a' 
ate  and  peraonal 


Heading 
which  treated  the . 
and  erected  private 
into  the  paramount  motive  upon 
alone  the  state  waa  to  be  aervedoy  efficient 
fUnctionnriea.  The  prefects  were  ohooea 
in  the  general  caae,  as  men  whoee  birth  and 
oondition  were  totally  unconnected  with 
that  of  the  department  in  which  each  was 
to  pcnaide ;  Iss  dcpoyssr,  to  plaoe  them  in 
m.  oonntry  to  which  they  were  strangeis, 
boing  an  especial  point  of  Napoleon's  pol- 
ioT.  They  wen  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Ml  of  tba  Empetor^  who  removed  or  caah- 


ieradlhematpleasnra.  The  adminiatmlion 
of  the  departmenta  waa  intruated  to  these 
important  offices. 

"  With  the  authority  and  local  resoureea 
placed  at  their  disposal,"  said  Buonaparte, 
"  the  prefects  were  themselves  emperors 
on  a  limited  scale  $  and  aa  they  had  no 
fbrceexceptinff  through  the  fmpulse  which 
they  received  from  the  throne,  aa  they  owed 
their  whole  power  to  their  immediate  com- 
miaaion.  and  as  they  had  no  authority  of  a 
personal  character,  they  were  of  as  #iuch 
use  to  the  crown  aa  the  former  high  agents 
of  government,  without  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  attached  to< their  prede- 
cessors."* It  was  by  meana  of  the  prefects, 
that  an  impulse,  given  from  tho  centre  of 
the  oovemmenty  waa  communicated  with* 
out  delay  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
the  execution  of  its  commands,  were  trana- 
mitted,  aa  if  by  maaic,  through  a  population 
of  forty  millions,  ft  appears  that  Napoleon, 
while  describing  with  self-compisoeney 
this  terrible  engine  of  unlimited  power, 
felt  that  it  miji^t  not  be  entirely  in  unison 
with  the  opinions  of  thoae  favourers  of  lib- 
eral institutiens,  whose  sympathy  at  the 
close  of  life  he  thought  worthy  of  soliciting 
"My  creating  that  power/'  ne  said,  "was 
on  my  part  a  caae  of  necessity.  I  was  a 
Dictator,  called  to  that  office  by  force  of 
circumstances.  There  waa  aneoessity  that 
the  filaments  of  the  government  which  ex- 
tended over  the  state,  should  he  in  com- 
plete hsrmonv  with  the  key-note  which  waa 
to  influence  them.  The  organisation  which 
I  had  extended  over  the  empire,  refluired 
to  be  maintained  at  a  high  oegree  or  ten- 
sion, and  to  possess  a  prodi^ous  forco  of 
elasticitv,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  terrible 
blows  directed  against  it  without  cessa- 
tion."* His  defence  amounts  to  this.  "The 
men  of  my  time  were  extravagantly  fond  of 
power,  exuberantly  attached  to  place  and 
wealth.  I  therefore  bribed  them  to  be- 
come my  asenta  by  force  of  places  and 
penaions.  But  I  waa  educating  the  sne- 
oeeding  nee  to  be  influenced  by  better 
motives.  My  son  would  have  been  aur-  * 
rounded  by  vouths  sensible  to  the  influence 
of  justice,  honour,  and  virtae ;  and  thoae 
who  wen  called  to  execnte  public  duty, 
would  have  conaidered  their  doing  so  aa  ita 
own  nwanL" 

The  freedom  of  France  was  thenfon 
postponed  till  the  ntam  of  a  Golden  Age, 
when  peraonal  aograndixement  and  persoa- 
reanh  ahouMcease  to  have  any  ioflu- 
n  regenented  humanity.  In  the 
ie,  she  had  the  dictatonhip  and  the 
pnfects. 

The  impufit,  aa  Napoleon  terms  it,  by 
which  the  crown  put  in  action  these  sub- 
ordinate agents  m  the  departments,  waa 
nsoally  aiven  by  means  of  a  circular  letter 
or  proclamation,  communicating  the  par- 
ticular measun  which  government  desired 
to  be  enforeed.  This  was  subscribed  bv 
the  miniater  to  whoee  department  the  ar« 


al  we 
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1  witk  m  ia. 
tt,  to  be  •cUtc  io 


ronrwding  the  matter  eajoiDed,  m  be  val 
««d  tbe  ftvoer  ef  tbe  Enperer.  or  wither 
to  dbow  biaweir  devoted  to  tbe  interaeU  of 


oowa.    Tbtts 


tbe 
tnMttittod 


eoojnredy  tbe  Prefect 
the  order  to  tbe  Mb-prefect 
■■d  meyoie  oT  tbe  eoBMAoaitieb  witbio  bis 
depertBont,  wbo,  stU&Hleted  hj  tbe  eene 
motivee  thai  had  actaated  their  priaciMl, 
eadeavoarad  eecb  to  diataosaiah  bioitelf  by 


bM^etiTecoMpliaace  with  tbe  will  of  tbe 
Emperor,  aad  tboa  awrit  a  favoarable  re- 
port, aa  the  aetiTO  aad  aabcaitatiag  agent 
ofbiapleware. 

It  w«a  tbe  farther  doty  of  the  prefecta,to 
aee  that  all  boaoar  waa  doly  performed  to- 
wards tbe  heed  of  the  aUte,  apoo  tlie  days 
appoleted  for  paUic  rejoicio^f  aad  to  re- 
mind tbe  maaleipal  aatboriUes  of  tbe  oe- 
cemity  of  ooeaaioaal  addreasea  to  tbe  goT- 
araaaeat,  deelariag  their  admiration  ortbe 
taJeats,  aad  daviHioa  to  the  penon.  of  tbe 
Kmperar.  Tbeee  effaatone  were  duly  pab- 
liabod  la  the  Moaileury  aad,  if  OKamined 
eloaely,  woald  afford  aome  of  tbe  moat  ex- 
traoadiaaiyapeciaMaaofeompoaitioo  whieh 
tbe  aanala  or  flattery  can  prodace.  ItiaaaA- 


cieat  to  aay,  that  a  mayor,  we  believe  of 
Amtena.  affirmed  ia  bis  acataay  of  loyal  ado- 
ratioo,  that  tbe  Deity,  after  makiag  Buona- 
parte, meat  have  repoaad,  as  after  thecrea- 
tioa  of  tbe  aaiTerse.  This,  and  similar  fliabls 
of  rbatorie,  may  appear  both  impioaa  and  ri- 
dicalooa,  and  it  might  baTe  been  thought 
that  a  peraoa  of  Napoleon'a  aenae  and  taste 
wonld  have  softeaed  or  sappressed  them. 
Bat  be  wall  knew  tbe  iailaeaee  produced 
on  the  pnMic  miad,  by  riagtng  tbe  chaagea 
todiffereat  time  on  the  aame  anvaried  sab- 
iaet  Tbe  ideaa  which  are  often  repeated 
in  all  TarietT  of  laagoage  aad  expreaaioa, 
-will  at  length  produce  aa  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  aapecially  if  no  eoatradietioo  ia 
permitted  to  reach  it.  A  aaiform  which 
may  look  tidiealotta  oa  a  aingle  indiTidaal, 
has  aa  impoaiag  effect  when  worn  by  a 


large  body  of  men :  and  the  empiric,  whoee 
estraraflant  adTertiaement  we  ridieale  up- 
oa  the  firat  pemaal,  oftea  peiaaades  as,  by 


m  praises,  to 
Tnose  wbo 


estraraflant  adTertiaement  we  ridieale  up- 
oa  the  firat  pemaal,  oftea  peiaa 
abdar  diet  or  repeatiag  hia  own 
make  trial  of  hia  aMdiciae.  "j 
practiae  calumay  know,  according  to  the 
valgar  cspraaaion^  that  if  they  do  Irat  throw 
dirt  sofficieot,  tome  part  of  it  will  adhere } 
and  aetiag  oa  tbe  aame  principle,  for  a  con- 
trary narpoae,  Buonaparte  waa  well  aware, 
that  tke  repetition  or  hia  praiaea  in  theae 
adulatory  aiddresaea  waa  calculated  finally 
to  make  aa  impreaaioa  oa  the  aaiion  at 
large,  aad  to  obtain  a  degree  of  credit  aa 
an  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Faber^  an  author  too  impaaaioaed  to  ob- 
tain unlimited  credit,  has  given  several  in- 
atancea  of  igaorance  smongst  the  prefecU ; 
aaaay  of  whom,  beiag  old  generals,  wore 
void  of  the  iaformatioa  necessary  for  tbe 
•xareise  of  a  civil  office,  and  all  of  whom, 
.  baviag  been,  upon  principle,  nominated  to 
a  apbere  of  action  with  the  local  oireum- 
stances  of  whieh  thev  were  previoaaly  un- 
acquainted, wore  aotfciently  liable  to  error. 
But  the  same  author  may  be  fully  traalad. 


wbaa  he  allowa  that  tba  pralbcta  co«M  aoC 
be  accaaed  of  depredatioa  or  rapine,  and 
that  aach  of  them  as  improved  their  for- 
tana  duiiag  tbe  date  of  their  office,  did  so  by 
upon  tbeir  legitimate  allow 


Such  was  tbe  oadiae  of  Napoleon's  pro- 
vincial adminialratioB,attd  of  tbe  agencv  by 
which  it  waa  carried  oa,  without  check  or 
boaitatioo,  ia  every  proviace  of  Vraace  at 
tba  aaaw  moment.  Tbe  machinery  baa 
beea  in  a  great  measure  retained  1^  tbe 
royal  govarament,  to  whom  it  appeared 
preferude,  doabtleea,  to  tbe  violent  altein- 
tioas,  which  aa  attempt  to  restore  the  old 
appeiatBwnU,  or  create  athers  of  a  dif- 
fereat  kind,  must  neceasarily  have  oeca- 


Bat  a  far  mora  important  change,  iotro- 
dueod  bv  the  Empornr,  though  not  orisina- 
tiag  wttfi  him^  was  the  total  alteration  o?  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Fraace,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  that  celebrated  code  to  which 
NspdeoB  assigned  bis  name,  and  on  the 
execution  of  which  hia  adniren  have  reat- 
ed  bis  claim  to  be  conaidered  as  a  great 
benefactor  to  tbe  country  which  he  gov- 
erned. Bacoa  bad  indeed  informed  as, 
that  when  lawa  have  been  heaped  upon 
iawa,  ia  aaob  a  state  of  confbaion  aa  to  ren- 
der  it  neceasary  to  revise  them,  and  collect 
their  spirit  into  a  aew  and  intelligible  sys- 
tem, thoee  who  nccomplish  such  an  heroic 
task  have  a  good  right  to  be  named  amoagst 
the  legislators  aad  benefactors  of  mankind. 
It  baa  beea  the  reproach  of  France  before 
tbe  RevolutioB,  aad  it  waa  one  of  the  great 
evila  which  tended  to  produce  that  im- 
menae  and  violent  change,  that  the  varioua 
provincea,  towna,  and  subordinate  dirisiont 
of  the  kingdom,  having  been  noited  In  dif- 
ferent periods  to  tbe  aeneral  body  of  the 
countiy,  had  retainea  ia  such  anion  the 
exerciaa  of  tbeir  own  particular  lawa  nod 
ueages  -,  to  the  aatoaiabment,  aa  wall  as  to 
tbe  great  aan^yaace  of  the  traveller,  wbo,  ia 
joumeyiiig  through  France,  found  that,  ia 
maay  important  particulars,  the  system  and 
charaeter  of  the  lawa  to  which  he  waa  sab* 
jecied,  were  altered  almost  as  often  as  ha 
changed  his  post-borses.  It  followed  from 
this  discrepancy  of  laws  and  snbdivisioa 
of  jurisdiction,  that  the  ^ateat  hardehipa 
were  austaiaed  by  the  aubjecU,  more  espe- 
cially whee,  tbe  district  being  of  small  ex- 
tent, thoee  aathoritiea  wbo  acted  there  were 
likely  neither  to  have  experience,  nor  char- 
acter anfficient  for  exeroiae  of  the  treat  ro- 


Tha  erils  atteading  such  a  state  of  thinfs 
had  beea  long  felt,  and,  at  various  periods 
before  the  Revolution,  it  had  been  propoaod 
repeatedly  to  inatitnte  a  uniform  system  of 
legislation  for  the  whole  kingdom.  But  ao 
maay  difiereot  interasto  were  compromised, 
aad  anch  were,  beaides,  the  prassiag  oecu- 
pationa  of  tbe  anccetaive  admiaistnUoaa 
ef  Louis  XVI.,  and  his  grandfather,  that  the 
project  waa  never  aeriooaly  adopted  or  al- 
tered upon.  When,  however,  the  wbola 
ayatem  of  provincea,  distrieta.  aad  faadal 
jttriadictioaa,  great  aad  email,  bad  fkllea  at 
tba  ward  of  Iba  Abbe  Sieyaa,  like  a«  e»- 
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ehanted  etstle  at  the  diMolotion  of  a  vpeH, 
and  dioir  rarioot  laws,  whether  written  or 
oonraetodinary,  were  baried  in  the  niini,  all 
France,  now  united  into  one  single  and  in- 
teffral  nation,  lay  open  torccetTO  any  legia- 
lanve  code  which  toe  National  AMembl/ 
Blight  dictate.  Bat  the  revolutionary  aptnt 
was  more  fitted  to  destroy  than  to  establish ; 
and  was  more  beni  upon  the  pursuit  of  po> 
Ittical  objects,  than  upon  affording  the  na- 
tion the  protection  of  just  and  equal  laws. 
Under  the  Directory,  two  or  three  attempts 
towards  classification  ' .  the  laws  had  been 
made  in  the  Council  of  Fire  Hundred,  bat 


never  had  gone  farther  than  a  preliminanr 
I  ffeneralreport.  Cambaceres,  an  excel- 
t  lawyer  and  enlishtened  statesman,  was 


one  of  the  first  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the 
etate  to  this  great  and  indispensable  duty. 
The  various  successive  authorities  had  been 
content  with  psssing  such  laws  as  affected 
popalar  sabiects  of  the  day,  snd  which  (like 
that  which  licensed  nnitersal  divorce)  par- 
look  of  the  extravagance  that  gave  them 
<irigin.  The  project  of  Csmbaceres,  on  the 
contrary,  embraced  a  genersl  classification 
of  jarisprttdence  throagh  all  its  branches,  al- 
thoogh  too  much  tainted,  it  is  said,  with  the 
prevailing  revolntionary  opinions  of  the  {>e- 
riod,  to  admit  ita  being  taken  for  a  basis, 
when  Boonaparte,  after  his  elevation,  de- 
lennined  to  supersede  the  Repobliean  by 
Monarchical  forms  of  government. 

After  the  revolution  of  the  ISth  Bramaire, 
Napoleon  saw  no  way  more  certain  of  asanr- 
Ill2  the  popularity  of  that  event,  and  connect- 
lag  his  own  anthority  with  the  public  inler- 
•nts  of  France,  than  to  resume  a  task  which 
ft»mier  mlers  of  the  Republic  had  thoaght 
too  heavy  to  be  nndertaken,  and  thas,atonc«, 
•how  a  beeoming  confidence  in  the  stabiU 
itv  of  his  own  power,  and  a  laudable  desire 
or  exercising  it  for  the  permanent  advan- 
tage of  the  nation.  An  order  of  the  Consuls, 
dated  S4th  Thermidor,  in  the  year  VIII., 
directed  the  Minister  of  Justice,  with  a 
committee  of  lawyers  of  eminence,  to  ex- 
mine  the  several  projects,  four  in  number, 
which  had  been  made  towards  compiling 
Ike  civil  code  of  national  law,  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  plan  moot  deeirabie  for  ae- 
ooAplishing  its  formation,  and  to  discuss 
the  bases  upon  which  legislation  in  civil 
matters  oo^ht  to  be  rested. 
The  preliminary  discourse  upon  the  first 
_---^_*  _i.*u.  _i_.i  — J-    1^  remarkable  for 

era  consider 
illusory  views 
entertained  bv  the  aninformed  part  of  the 
publie,  upon  toe  nature  of  the  task  to  which 
thev  had  been  called.  It  is  the  common 
and  vulgar  idea,  that  the  system  of  legisla- 
tion may  be  reduced  and  simplified  into  a 
few  general  maxims  of  equity,  sufBcient  to 
lead  any  jud|p  of  nnderstanding  and  in- 
teonty,  to  a  just  decision  of  all  questions 
wmeli  can  possibly  occur  betwixt  man  and 
man.  It  iellows.  as  a  oorollary  to  this 
proposition,  that  the  variona  multiplications 
•f  anthorities,  exceptions,  narticnlar  cases, 
and  especial  provisions,  which  have  been 
telMdttoed  ainong  civilised  nations,  by  the 
•ddme  of  thoee  of  the  legal  prefeseion. 


1  ne  preliminary  aiscourse  npoi 
project  of  the  civil  code,  is  rema 
the  manner  in  which  the  reporlen 
and  conAite  the  general  ana  illiis4 


are  just  so  many  ei|»edieBts  to  embomna 
the  simple  eourse  of  justice  with  arbitrary 
modifications  and  reCaementa,  in  order  to 
procure  wealth  and  consequence  to  those 
educated  to  the  law,  whose  aasistanoe  most 
be  used  as  its  interpreters,  and  who  became 
Tich  by  serving  litigants  as  goides  •  through 
the  labyrinth  of  obscurity  which  had  been 
raised  by  themselves  and  their  predeces- 
sors. 

Such  were  the  ideaa  of  the  law  and  its 
professors,  which  occurred  to  the  Parlimnent 
of  Praise-God  Barebones  when  they  propos 
ed  to  Cromwell  to  abrogate  the  whole  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  dismiss  the  law. 
yers,  as  drones  who  did  but  encumber  the 
national  hive.  Such  was  alao  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  French  statesmen,  who,  ar 
rash  in  judging  of  jurispmdenoe  as  in  poli- 
tics, imagined  that  a  sVstem  of  maxims, 
modified  on  the  plan  or  the  twelve  tablee 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  mi^t  serve  all  the 
puq>oses  of  a  civil  code  in  mo«lem  France. 
They  who  thought  in  this  manner  had  en- 
tirely forgotten,  how  soon  the  laws  of  these 
twelve  tables  became  totally  insufficient 
for  Rome  herself— how,  in  the  gradual 
change  of  nannera,  some  laws  became  ob- 
rolete,  sbme  inapplicable— how  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  for  emernng  cases, 
successively  by  the  decrees  of  the  Senate, 
the  ordinances  of  the  people,  the  edicts  of 
the  Consuls,  the  reguluioos  of  the  Pnetors, 
the  answers  or  opinions  of  fearned  Juiis- 
consulu,  and  finally f  hy  the  reacripts,  edicts, 
and  novels  of  the  Emperors,  until  sueh  « 
mass  of  legislative  matter  was  assembled, 
as  scarcely  the  efforts  of  Theodosius  or 
Justinian  were  adequate  to  bring  Into  order, 
or  redttoe  to  principle.  Bot  this,  it  may  be 
said,  was  the  very  subject  <fomplaineo  of. 
The  airaplicity  of  the  old  laws,  it  may  be 
urged,  was  gradually  corrupted )  and  hence 
by  the  efforts  of  interested  men,  not  by  the 
natural  progress  of  society,  arose  the  com- 
plicated system,  which  is  the  object  of 
snch  general  complaint. 

Tho  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  So  long 
as  society  remains  in  a  simple  state,  men 
have  occasions  for  few  and  simple  laws. 
But  when  that  societv  begins  to  be  subdi- 
vided into  ranks  ^  when  duties  a:«  incur- 
red, and  obligationa  contracted,  of  a  kind 
unknown  in  a  ruder  or  earlier  perioo,  these 
new  conditions,  new  duties,  and  new  obli- 
gations, must  be  regulated  bv  new  rules  and 
ordinances,  which  aoeordinglv  are  introduc- 
ed as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  either  bv  the 
course  of  long  custom,  or  by  precise  legis- 
lative enactment.  There  is  no  doubt  one 
species  of  society  in  which  le^lation  may 
be  mnch  oimplioed ;  and  that  is,  where  the 
whole  law  of  the  ooaotry,  with  the  power 
of  enforcing  it,  is  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
bosom  of  toe  King,  or  of  the  judge  who  )s 
to  administe*' justice.  Such  is  the  svstem 
of  Turkey,  where  the  Cadi  is  bound  by  no 
laws  nor  former  precedents,  save  what  his 
conscience  may  disoovor  Arom  peruains  the 
Koran.  But  so  apt  are  mankind  to  abuse 
unlimited  power,  and  indeed  so  utterly 
unfit  is  human  nature  to  possess  it,  that  in 
all  countriea  where  the  judge  is  poosess^ 
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«r  iMli  nbimiy  jwMietkM,  Im  w 
•eoMnble  to  bribes,  or  lidblo  to  bo  movod 
by  thrMts.  He  bM  bo  dtetuct  eoone  pro* 
•eribed,  ao  boacoa  oo  which  to  direot  hai 
voMOl ;  and  trio|a,  therefora,  Ms  sails  to 
the  oorrait  of  hia  owa  profit. 

Tha  Fraaeh  lagialatite  commisaiooera, 
with  theaa  ▼iaws,  wisaly  judged  it  their 
d«t7  to  prodaee  their  civil  cods,  upon  such 
a  system  as  pi^t  afford,  as  far  as  possible, 
pratectioB  to  the  Tarioas  kinds  of  righu 
kaowB  aad  ackaowledgnd  io  the  exiatiac 
fUte  of  society.  Less  ttian  this  they  could 
net  do}  aor,  ia  our  opinion,  is  their  code  as 
et  ade^aie  to  attain  that  principal  object 
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indtspensahlt 
that  the  public  law  shall  defend  him,  or 
Buoish  thoea  by  whoa  he  has  sostaioed 
■Maty.  As  revenge  has  beea  said  br  Bacon 
10  be  a  apecies  of  wild  justice,  so  the  indi- 
▼idoal  pursuit  of  justice  is  often  a  modified 
and  legitimna  pursuit  of  revenge,  which 
••ght,  indeed,  to  be  qualified  by  the  moral 
aad  religiojs  sentiments  of  the  party,  but 
t*  which  law  is  bound  to  give  ftee  way,  in 
requital  for  the  bridle  which  she  imposes 
on  the  ladnlgenee  of  man's  natural  ms« 
aiOM.  The  coune  of  Utiffstion,  therefore, 
eaanot  he  stopt  j  it  can  omy.  be  diminished, 


tpr  providiac  ^fore-liaad  as  asaay  regular 
tieaa  aa  will  embcaee  the  neater  number 
«f  oases  likely  to  occur,  and  truatiag  to  the 
wtheritv  of  the  judges  aetinf  upon 


aplrit  of  the  law,  for  the  settlemeat  of 
aaeh  m  eamioi  be  decided  according  to  ita 


Thi9  orgaaiaatioa  of  thia  great  natioaal 
wcrk  HIM  proceeded  in  w|th  the  caation  aad 
dali^Mration  which  the  Importance  of  the 
aalMeet  emiaently  deserved.  Dividing  the 
sabiects  of  leyislation  aocordinf  to  the  usu- 
al Aatinetiona  of  juriaeonaulta,  the  commia- 
aiquaia  commeaeed  by  the  publication  and 
appUeatlon  of  the  lawa  in  general ;  paased 
from  that  prelimiaairaubiecttothe  consid- 
•ration  of  paraonal  r^ihts  under  all  their  va* 
riouB  relations:  then  to  rigbta  reraectiog 
property ;  and,  laatly,  to  thooe  legal  fi»rms 
of  procedure,  by  which  the  rights  of  citi- 
teas,  whether  arisiaf  out  of  personal  cir- 
cumstances, or  asconnaoted  with  oroperty, 
«ro  to  be  followed  forth^  explicated,  aad  as- 
certained. Thus  adopting  the  division,  and 
ia  aome  degroe  the  forma,  of  the  lastitatea 
of  Justinian,  the  commission  proceeded,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  model,  to  eoasider  each 
aubdtviaion  of  this  nneral  arrangement,  and 
adopt  respecting  eSbh  such  maxims  or  bro- 
cards  of  generaflaw,  as  wera  to  form  the  fu- 
ture basis  of  French  iarispradence.  Their 
general  principles  helof  careAilly  connect- 
ed and  fixed,  the  iagenuity  of  the  commia- 
■ioaers  waa  exerted  in  deducing  from  them 
aueh  a  number  of  corollaries  aad  subordi- 
nate maxims,  as.  mlsht provide,  so  fkr  as  hu- 
man Ingenuity  could,  for  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  questions  that  were  likely  to  emerge 
OB  the  practical  application  orthe  general 
principles  to  the  varied  and  intricate  trans- 
■etioot  of  human  life.    It  may  be  eaaily  sop- 


poaed,  that  a  taak  ao  diflicult  gave  riae  to 
much  discussion  among  the  coddintssiooera : 
and  as  their  Report,  when  ful|y  weighed 
among  themselves,  was  again  subjected  la 
the  Council  of  Sute,  before  itwaapropoaed 
to  the  Legislaltve  Body,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  every  means  which  could  be  devised 
wera  employed  in  maUiraly  considering  and 
raviiing  the  graat  body  of  nalional  law, 
which  finally,  under  the  name  of  the  Coda 
Napoleoa,  was  adopted  by  France,  aad  con- 
tinues, under  the  title  of  the  Civil  Code,  to 
be  the  law  by  which  her  subjects  still  pos- 
sess and  enforce  their  civil  rights. 

It  would  be  doing  much  injustice  to  Nih 
poleon,  to  suppress  the  great  personal  inter- 
est, which,  airid  ao  many  calls  upon  hia 
time,  he  nevertheless  took  in  the  laboura  of 
the  commission.  He  frequentJr  attended 
their  meetio|pi,  or  those  of  the  Council  of 
State,  in  which  their  Vaboura  underwent  ro* 
vision  *,  and,  though  he  must  be  suppoeed 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  complicated  system 
of  jurisprudence  as  a  science,  yet  his  acute, 
calculating,  and  argumentative  mind  ena^ 
bled  him,  by  the  broad  views  of  genius  aad 
l^ood  sense,  often  to  get  rid  of  thoee  subtle- 
ties bv  which  professional  persoas  are  occa- 
sionally embarrassed  *,  ana  to  treat  aa  cob> 
webs,  diifieulties  of  a  technical  or  meta* 
physical  character,  which,  to  the  jariseon* 
suits,  had  the  appearance  of  beads  and  fet* 
ten. 

There  were  times,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  Napoleon  waa  led,  by  the  obvi- 
ous and  vulgar  viewa  of  a  question,  to  pro- 
pose altentiona  whioh  would  have  been  fa- 
tal to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
gradual  enlargement  and  tmprevemeat  of 
municipal  law.  Such  was  bis  idea,  that  ad- 
vocates aad  solicitors  ought  only  to  be  paid* 
in  the  event  of  the  cauae  being  decided  ia 
fhvonr  of  their  client  $  a  rasulatton  which, 
had  he  ever  adopted  it,  would  have  gone  far 
to  close  the  gates  of  justice  j  since,  what 
practitioner  would  have  forfeited  at  once 
one  large  portion  of  the  meana  of  hia  exiau 
ence,  aad  consented  to  rest  the  other  upoa 
the  uncertainty  of  a  gambling  tranaaction  f 
A  lawyer  is  no  more  answerable  ftn*  not 
gaining  his  cause,  than  a  horse-jockey  far 
not  winning  the  rsce.  Neither  can  feroteU 
with  anv  certaiaty  the  event  of  the  atruadr, 
and  each,  in  justice,  can  only  be  held  liahio 
(br  the  utmoat  exertion  of  hiaakill  aodabiU- 
tiea.  Napoleoa  was  not  aware,  that  litiga- 
tion is  not  to  be  cheeked  by  praventing 
law-euita  from  coming  into  court,  but  by  a 
systematic  aad  sa^  course  of  try  ins  and  do- 
cidiag  points  of  importance,  whicn,  being 
once  settled  betwixt  two  litigants,  camot, 
in  the  same  shape,  or  uader  the  same  cir- 
cumstances,  be  apin  the  subject  of  dispnto 
among  othen. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Napoleoa  is  accom- 
panied by  a  code  of  prooednre  in  civil  t 
laUng  to  c< 


aad  a  code  relating  to  commercial  af 
ram,  which  may  he  regarded  aa  sunplemMip» 
tal  to  the  main  body  of  municipal  law. 
There  is,  beaides,  aPenal  Code,  and  aeodo 
respecting  the  procedure  against  peraono 
accused  under  it  The  whole  fbrme  a  grand 
system  of  jnrisprodence,  drawn  op  by  tbo 
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■i<Mi  enligbteaed  meo  of  Um  m,  hmviag 
•ceeM  to  ftlt  the  material!  which  the  past 
and  the  present  times  afford  :  and  it  is  not 
•u-prising  that  it  should  have  Seen  received 
as  a  great  boon  by  a  nation,  who,  in  some 
•ense,  maj  be  said,  prerioos  to  its  establish* 
nent,  to  have  been  without  any  fixed  or  cer- 
tain mnnicipal  law  since  the  date  of  the 
Revolation. 

But,- while  we  admit  the  fliU  merit  of  the 
CiTit  Code  of  France,  we  are  under  the  ne- 
ceseit?  of  observing,  that  the  verv  symme- 
try ana  theoretical  consistency,  wbicn  form 
at  first  view  iu  principal  beauty,  render  it, 
when  examined  closely,  leas  fit  for  the  ac- 
tual parposes  of  jurisprudence,  than  a  sys- 
tem of  national  law,  which,  having  never  un- 
dergone theaane  operation  of  compression, 
aad  abridgment,  ana  condensation,  to  which 
tluit  of  France  was  necessarily  subiected, 
spreads  throogh  a  multiplicitjr  of  volumes, 
•mbraces  an  immense  collection  of  prece- 
dents, and,  to  the  eye  of  Inexperience, 
■earns,  in  comparison  of  the  compact  siae 
aad  remlar  form  of  the  French  Code,  a 
labyrinth  to  which  no  clue  is  afforded.    It 


ia  of  the  greater  importance  to  give  this  sub* 
iect  some  consideration,  because  it  has  of 
late  been  fashionable  to  draw  comiMrisons 
between  the  jortspmdence  of  England  and 
that  of  Ffance,  and  even  to  urge  the  necea- 
aity  of  new-modelling  the  former  upon  such 
a  eoneise  and  systematic  plan  aa  toe  latter 
aahibita. 

In  aigning  this  point,  we  suppose  it  will 
be  granted,  that  that  e«»de  of  institutions  is 
the  oMet  perfect,  which  moet  effectually 
provides  for  every  difltcult  case  a»  it  eoier^ 

C,  aad  therefore  averts  as  far  as  possible 
ocearrence  of  doubt,  aad,  of  course,  ef 
litigation,  by  giving  the  most  accurate  and 


oartaia  interpretation  to  the  general  rule, 
when  applied  to  cases  as  they  arise.    Now, 


fa  the  French  in  an  incalculable  degree ; 
beeanae  each  principle  of  English  law  has 
been  the  subject  or  illuatratton  for  asany 
ages,  by  the  moat  learned  aad  wise  judges, 
aetiag  upon  pleadings  conducted  or  the 
'  I  aad  ingenioos  men  of  each 

I  cum 

»wtnff 
ciding,  as  they  occurrea,  every  onestioa  of 


ngenioos  men  of  eaci 
eesaive  age.    Thn  current  of  legal  jndg- 
mente  has  been  flowing  for  centuries,  de- 


doabt  which  eoald  arise  upon  the  applica^ 
tioB  of  general  priaciples  to  particolar  cir- 
camstances  j  and  each  individual  case,  ao 
decided,  fills  np  eome  point  which  waa  pre- 
viously disputable,  aad,  becoming  a  rule  for 
similar  questions,  tends  to  that  extent  to  di- 
minish tlM  debateable  ground  of  doubt  aad 
argumeat  with  which  the  law  must  be  sof^ 
rouaded,  like  aa  uaknown  territory  when  it 
is  first  partially  discovered. 

It  is  not  the  fiwlt  of  the  French  jnriseon- 
■nits,  that  they  did  not  possess  the  nMsa 
of  legal  authority  arising  ont  of  a  regular 


eonrse  ef  decisions  by  a  long  aocc* 
of  judges  competent  to  the  taak,  aad  pro- 
"    [,  aot  upoB  hypothetical  eases  rap- 
ly  tbeiQMlves,  aad  aakgoot  only  to 


the  investigation  of  their  own  minds,  hot 
upon  such  as  then  actually  occurred  in 
practice,  and  had  been  fully  canvassed  and 
argued  in  open  court  The  French  law- 
yers had  not  the  advantage  of  referring  to 
such  a   train  of  decisions:  each 


I  settling 
aad  con- 


some  new  point,  or  aacertaining  i 
firmioff  some  one  which  had  been  con- 
sidered as  questionable.  By  the  Revoia- 
tion  the  ancient  French  courts  had  been 
destroyed,  together  with  their  records j 
their  proceed! n|p  only  served  as  matter  of 
histoty  or  tradiUoa,  but  could  not  be  quo- 
ted in  support  or  explanation  of  a  code 
which  had  no  existence  until  after  their 
destruction.  The  commissioners  endeav- 
oured, we  have  seen,  to  supply  this  defbet 
in  their  system,  by  drawing  from  their  gen- 
eral rules  such  a  number  of  corollary  prop* 
ositions,  as  might  so  far  as  possible  servo 
for  their  application  to  special  and  partioo* 
lar  cases.  But  rules,  founded  in  imaginair 
cases,  can  never  have  the  same  weight  wit& 
precedeoU  emerging  in  actual  practico, 
where  the  previous  exertions  of  the  law- 
yers have  put  the  case  in  eveiy  possible 
li|rfat,  and  where  the  jodge  comes  to  the  do* 
cision,  notes  the  theorist,  whose  opinion  re* 
lates  only  to  aa  ideal  hypothesis  of  his  own 
mind,  but  as  the  solema  arbiter  of  justice 
betwixt  man  and  maa.  after  having  attended 
to,  and  profited  by,  tM  collisioo  and  con- 
flict of  opposite  opinions,  urged  by  those 
best  qualified  to  stale  aad  to  illastrate  them. 
The  value  of  such  discussioa  is  well 
kaown  to  all  who  have  experience  of  courta 
of  juatice,  where  it  is  never  thonght  sni^ 
PHMog  to  hear  the  wisest  judge  coofesa 
that  he  came  into  court  with  a  view  of  the 
case  at  issue  wholly  different  from  that 
which  he  waa  Indaced  to  form  after  haviag  ' 
^ventheretj  '"  *'     *'  " 

efore  him. 


Kren  the  requisite  attention  to  the  debate 
fore  him.      But  this  is  ai 
which  oaa  never  be  gained,  ui 
discussion  of  a  real  oase  $  aad  therefore  the 


unli 


advantage 
less  in  the 


opinion  of  a  judge,  given  tola  re  eogiiile» 
must  always  be  a  more  valuable  preoedent, 
than  that  which  the  saoaa  learned  indivldo* 


al  eoald  form  upon  aa  ahatiact  and  hypo- 
thetical qneaUon. 

It  is,  besides,  to  be  considered,  that  the 
most  fbrtlle  ingenuity  with  which  any  legia- 
lator  eaa  be  endued,  is  limited  within  oei^ 
tain  bonnda ;  and  thnt  when  he  has  racked 
his  brain  to  provide  for  all  the  ideal  eaaea 
which  his  prolific  imsgiaation  can  supply, 
it  will  be  found  that  be  has  not  anticipated 
or  provided  for  the  hnndiedth  part  or  the 
queetions  which  are  anre  to  occur  in  ae* 
taal  praetioe.  To  make  a  practical  appll- 
catiOB  of  what  we  have  atated,  to  the  rela^ 
tive  juriaprodonee  of  France  and  {England, 
it  BMur  bo  lenwrked,  that  the  Title  V.  of 
the  1st  Book  of  the  Civil  Code,  upon  the 
sufajeot  of  marriage,  eontaiaa  only  one  hun- 
dred aad  sixfrf-oae  preposltioas  respecting 
the  rights  of  peities,  arisiag  iu  different  cir- 
ennsstunces  out  of  that  contract,  the  moat 
importaatkaowaia  civilised  secaetv.  If  we 
deduce  from  thia  gross  amount,  the  great 
anmber  of  mlea  whieh  are  not  doctrinal,  bet 
have  oalv  refisreaoe  to  the  forma  of  ] 
eadnie,  liie  reault  will  be  graatly  < 
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6d.  TlMEaglbhUir,M  the  other  hand,  be- 
mdm  its  lefitlative  enactments,  is  guarded, 
aa  appeaif  nom  Roper's  Index,  by  no  lees 
than  a  thousand  decided  eases,  or  prece- 
dents,  each  of  which  affbrda  groand  to  rate 
aojr  other  case  in  similar  circnmstancea. 
In  ibta  view,  the  eerUintjr  of  the  law  of 
England,  compared  to  that  of  France,  bears 
the  proportion  cf  ten  to  one. 

II  is,  therefore,  a  tnlgar,  though  a  natural 
and  pleaaing  error,  to  prefer  the  aimplicity 
of  an  ingenious  and  philosophic  code  of  jo- 
-haprudence,  to  a  system  which  hss  grown 
tip  widi  a  nation,  augmented  with  its  wants, 
extended  according  to  ita  ci?ilisation,  and 
only  become  cnmbrovs  and  complicated, 
because  the  sUte  of  society  to  which  it  ap- 
plies has  itself  given  rise  to  a  complication 
of  relative  situations,  to  all  of  which  the 
law  is  under  the  necessity  of  adapting  it- 
ueU*.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  Code-  of 
Fiance  may  be  compared  to  a  warehouse 
built  with  much  attention  to  architectural 
uniformitf,  ahowy  in  t\e  exterior,  and 
pleaaing  trom  the  simplicit?  of  its  plan,  but 
too  smul  to  hold  the  quantitv  of  goods  ne- 
^laaiT  to  eopply  the  public  demand ;  while 
the  Common  Law  of  England  resemblet 
the  VBulta  of  some  huge  Gothic  building, 
dark  indeed,  and  ill  arranged,  but  contain- 
ing an  immenie  store  of  commoditiea, 
which  Ihoee  acquainted  with  Ita  recesses 
•nidom  fail  to  be  able  to  produce  to  such 
aa  have  oecaahNi  for  them.  The  practiqnea, 
or  adjudged  oeaos,  in  fact,  form  a  breakwa- 
ter, as  it  were,  to  protect  the  more  formal 
bulwark  of  the  atatute  law  j  and  although 
lb«7  eannut  be  regularlT  jointed  or  dove- 
tailed  together,  eacli  independent  decision 
Alls  ita  space  on  the  mound,  andoflen  a 
degree  mresistance  to  innovation,  and  pro- 
tection to  the  law,  in  proportion  to  its  ovro 
Weioht  and  importance. 

The  eerUinty  of  the  English  jurlapm- 
dence,  (for,  In  apito  of  the  ordinary  opiniou 
to  the  eontimry,  it  baa  acquired  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  certainty,)  rests  upon  the 
multitudo  of  Its  deciaiona.  The  Views  which 
m  man  is  disposed  to  enteitain  of  hia  own 
lights,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
lawj  are  usually  controlled  by  aome  previ- 
ous decision  on  the  caae ;  and  a  reference 
to  precedenta,  furbished  by  a  person  of 
skill,  saves,  in  moat  instaaeea,  the  espenae 
and  trouble  of  a  law-ault,  which  is  thus  sti- 
lled in  its  veiy  birtlt.  If  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, the  number  of  actiona  at  common 
law,  tried  in  England  yearly,  doea  not  ei- 
«eed  betwixt  five-and-twenty  and  thirty  on 
an  average,  fVom  each  county ;  an  incredi- 
bly amall  number,  when  the  wealth  of  th« 
kingdom  in  cooaidered,  aa  well  aa  the  va- 


I  complicatod  tranaactiofia  incident 
to  the  advanced  and  artificial  atato  of  soci- 
ety in  which  we  live, 

But  we  renrd  the  

dents  in  English  law  as  eminently 


But  we  renrd  the  multitude  oforece^ 
enta  in  English  law  as  eminentiv  favour- 
able, not  only  to  the  certainty  of  the  law, 


Imt  to  the  liberty  of  the  aoligect,  and  es- 
pecially as  a  check  upon  any  judge,  who 
might  be  disposed  to  innovate  either  upon 
the  rights  or  libertiea  of  the  Hegue.  If  n 
teaeiml  theoretical  maiim  of  law  be  pre- 


to 


an    uneonacientiona  or 


partial 
,  he  ma^  feci  himself  at  liberty^  by 
exerting  his  ingenuity,  to  waq>  the  right 
cause  the  wrong  way.  But  if  he  is  bound 
down  bv  the  decisions  of  bis  wise  and  learn- 
ed  predecessors,  that  judge  would  be  ven- 
torous  indeed,  who  should  attempt  to  trekd 
a  different  and  more  devious  path,  than  that 
which  is  marked  by  the  venerable  traces  of 
their  fooUteps ;  especially,  aa  be  well  knowa 
that  the  professional  persona  around  him, 
who  might  be  blinded  by  the  ulare  of  his 
ingenuity  in  merelv  theoretical  argument, 
are  perfectly  capable  of  observing  and  con- 
demning every  departore  from  precedent.* 
In  such  a  case  he  becomes  sensible,  that, 
fettored  aa  he  is  by  previous  decisions,  th« 
law  is  in  his  hamb,  to  be  adroinistored  in- 
deed, but  not  to  lie  altered  or  tampered 
with ;  and  that  if  the  evidence  be  read  in 
the  court,  there  are  and  must  be  many  pres- 
ent, who  know  as  well  as  himself,  what 
must,  according  to  precedent,  be  the  ver- 
dict, or  the  decision.  These  are  considera» 
tions  which  nover  can  restrain  or  fotter  ft 
judge,  who  is  only  called  upon  to  give  hia 
own  explanation  of  the  general  principl* 
briefly  exmeased  in  a  short  code,  and  «us- 
ceptible  tnerefore  of  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions, from  which  he  may  at  pleaaore  t* 
lect  that  which  may  be  moat  favourable 
to  his  unconscientious  or  psitial  purpo^a. 
It  follewa,  alao,  from  the  paucity  of  lawn 
afforded  by  a  code  constructed  not  bv  th« 
growth  of  time,  but  suggested  bv  the  loge 
nuity  of  theorists  suddenly  called  to  th« 
taak,  and,  coaaidering  its  immense  impor 
taoce,  executing  it  in  baate,that  many  pn>* 
vieioua,  moat  important  for  the  exoreise  el 
juatic^,  meat,  of  course,  be  aeglecced  im 
the  French  Code.  For  eiample,  the  wboto 
law  of  evidence,  die  very  key  and  conrer* 
stone  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  hnn 
been  strangely  overlooked  in  the  French 
jurispnidence.  It  in  plain,  that  litigation 
may  proceed  for  ever,  unless  there  be  some 
previous  adjustment  (called  technically,  an 
issue)  betwixt  the  parties,  at  the  sight  of 
the  jedge,  tending  to  ascertain  their  aver- 
ments in  point  of  fact,  aa  aUothe  relevancy 
of  thooe  averments  to  the  determination  of 
the  canae.  In  England,  chiefly  during  tb« 
oourse  of  laat  century,  the  Law  of  Evidence 
has  grown  up  to  a  degree  of  perfection, 
which  has  tended,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  oaose,  at  once  to  prevent  sad  to 
shorten  litigation.  If  we  passfVom  the  eivil 
to  the  penal  code  of  proMDodore  in  Prance^ 
the  British  lawyer  ia  yet  more  ahocked  by 
a  course,  which  seems  in  his  view  totally 
to  invert  and  confound  every  tdeawhieh  be 
has  received  upon  the  law  of  evidence. 
Our  law,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  nothing  so 
scrupulous  as  in  any  conduct  towards  the 
prisoner,  which  may  have  the  most  Indirett 
tendency  to  entrap  him  into  bearing  evi- 
dence i^nat  himself.    Law  sympathitea 


*  Ths  iatsllignit  nadsr  will  ssaily  bs  awarS| 
that  Ws  SMao  not  to  my  thst  svary  dsciaien  of 
their  predocsnora  ii  aeoeMarlly  biadinc  od  the  , 


iudfM  of  the  dav*  Lawi  th 


ffvwtoooi 


Me,  and  to  do  iM  declifoafl  which  hava  maintahi- 
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In  tneh  «  case  with  the  fhultiM  of  hamani- 
ty.  «nd,  aware  of  the  coaaeqoenca  which 
judicial  ioqairiea  mtut  always  have  on  tbo 
mind  of  the  timid  and  ignorant,  never  push- 
ea  the  OKamination  of  a  suspected  netsoa 
farther  than  he  himself,  i"  the  natural  hope 
of  giving  such  an  account  of  himself  as  may 
procure  bis  liherty ,  shall  choose  to  reply  to  it. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
trial  sometimes  resolTes  into  a  continued 
examination  and  croas^xamination  of  the 
prisoner,  who  is  not  onW  under  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  his  ori^nu  statement  of  the 
circumstances  on  which  he  founds  his  de- 
fence^  but  is  confronted  repeatedly  with 
the  witnesses,  and  repeatedly  required  to 
r«oonci)e  his  own  statement  of  the  case 
with  that  whi<i1i  these  nave  averred.  With 
respect  to  the  character  of  evidence,  the 
same  looseness  of  practice  exists.  No  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  made  between  that 
which  is  heanay  and  that  which  is  direct ; 
that  which  is  spontaneously  given,  and  that 
which  is  extracted,  or  perhaps  suggested,  by 
leading  questions.  All  this  is  contrary  to 
what  we  are  taught  to  consider  sa  the  es- 
sence of  justice  towards  the  accused.  The 
UM  of  the  rack  is,  indeed,  no  longer  admit- 
ted to  extort  the  confesaion,  but  the  mode 
•f  judicial  examination  aeems  to  us  a  spe- 
cies of  moral  torture,  under  which  a  timid 
and  ignorant,  though  innocent  man,  is  very 
likely  to  be  involved  in  such  eontraidicttoas 
and  inextricable  confhsion,  that  he  may  be 
under  the  necessity  of  throwing  awur  hia 
Nfe  by  not  knowing  how  to  frame  his  defence. 

We  shall  not  protract  these  remarks  on 
the  Code  Napoleon ;  the  rather  that  we 
must  frankly  confess,  that  the  mannera  and 
cnstons  of  a  country  makn  the  greatest  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  its  laws,  and  that 
a  system  may  work  well  in  France,  and 
anfwer  all  the  purposes  of  jurisprudence, 
which  in  England  would  be  thought  very 
inadequate  to  the  ourpooe.  The  humane 
institution  which  allows  the  accused  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  is  a  privilege  which  the 
English  law  does  not  permit  to  the  accused, 
and  may  have  ita  town  weight  in  counter- 
balancing some  of  the  ineonveniencee  to 
whioh  be  is  subjected  in  France^  It  seems 
aho  probable,  that  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Code,  arisinc  from  its  recent  origin  and 
compressed  form,  most  be  grsdualty  reme- 
diod  as  in  England,  by  the  course  M'decis- 
Uum  pronounced  by  intelligent  and  learned 
judgus ;  and  that  what  we  now  state  as  an 
friijection  to  the  system,  will  gradually  dia- 
— Mar  under  the  influence  of  time. 

bcHMideted  as  a  production  of  human  sci- 
i  a  manual  of  legislative  sanity, 
the  Code  may  challenge  general  admiration 
Ibr  the  dear  and  wise  manner  in  which  the 
axioms  are  drawn  up  and  expressed.  There 
are  but.  few  peculiarities  mtiking  a  differ- 
•aoo  betwixt  its  principles  and  those  of  the 
Ronan  Uw,  which  has  in  moat  contracts 
alaiBaed  to  be  considered  as  the  mother  of 
Jodioial  regulation.  The  most  remarkable 
oecnra,  parhua,  in  the  articles  ragulating 
what  ia  called  the  Family  Council ;  a  sub- 
ject which  does  not  seem  of  importance 
auficient  to  claim  much  attention. 


Con 


The  Civil  Code  being  thua  aac«itato«d 
provision  was  made  for  ita  regular  adminia^ 
tration  by  suitable  coi^rts  y  the  ju^^es  ol 
which  did  not,  as  befora  the  Revolution, 
depend  for  their  emoluments  upon  feea 
paysble  by  the  litigants,  but  were  compcn-. 
sated  by  suitable  salaries  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  As  France  does  not  aupply  that 
class  of  peraons  who  form  what  is  called  in 
England  the  unpaid  magistracy,  the  French 
justices  of  peace  received*  small  salary  of 
from  80  to  180  francs.  Above  them  in  rank 
came  judges  in  the  firat  instance,  whose" 
salaries  amounted  to  3000  francs  st  the  ut- 
most The  judges  of  the  supreme  tribunala 
enjoyed  about  four  or  five  tnousand  francs ; 
and  thoae  of  the  High  Court  of  Cassation 
had  not  more  than  ten  thousand  francs, 
which  scarcely  enabled  them  to  live  ana 
keep  some  rank  to  the  metropolis.  But, 
though  thus  underpaid,  the  situation  of  the 
French  judges  was  honourable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country,  and  they  maintained  its  char- 
acter by  activity  and  impartiality  in  their 
judicial  functions. 

The  system  of  juries  bad  been  introduced 
in  criminal  cases,  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
Assembly.  Buonaparte  found  them,  how- 
ever, scrupulously  restive  and  troublesome. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  charge, 
that  they  were  avene  from  conviction, 
where  a  loop-hole  remained  for  acauitting 
the  criminal;  and  that  many  aoaaclous 
crimes  remained  unpunished,  from  the 
punctilious  view  which  the  juries  took  of 
their  duty.  But  it  was  from  other  motives 
than  those  of  the  public  weal  that  Napoleon 
made  an  early  use  of  his  power,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  special  tribunals,  invested 
with  a  half-military  character,  to  try  all  such 
crimes  sa  assumed  a  political  complexion, 
with  power  to  condemn  without  the  suffrage 
of  a  jury.  We  have  already  alluded  to  thia 
infringement  of  the  moat  valuable  political 
rights  of  the  sobiect,  ia  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  trials  of  Georges,  Pichegro, 
and  Morean.  No  jury  would  ever  have 
brought  in  a  verdict  a^piinst  the  latter, 
whose  sole  crime  was  his  commuRicatiou 
with  Pichegru  y  a  point  of  suspicion  cer- 
tainly, but  no  proof  whatever  of  positife 
Kilt  Political  causes  being  out  of  the 
Id,  the  trial  by  jury  was  retained  in  Uie 
French  Code,  so  far  as  regarded  criminal 
questions  ;  and  the  general  administration 


of  iustice  seems  to  have  been  very  well  cal- 
culated for  protecting  the  right,  and  punish- 
ing that  which  is  wrong. 

The  fiscal  operations  of  Buonaparte  werf 
those  of  which  the  subjects  complained  the 
most,  as  indeed  these  are  generally  the 
grievance  to  which  the  people  in  every 
country  are  the  most  sensiole.  Hish  taxef 
were  imposed  on  the  French  people,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  expenses  or  the  gov- 
ernment, which,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments, were  very  considerable  ;  and  al- 
though Buonaparte  did  all  in  his  power  to 
throw  the  charge  of  the  eternal  wars  which 
he  waged  upon  the  countries  which  he  ov- 
erran or  subdued,  yet  so  far  doea  the  wasto 
of  war  exceed  any  emolument  which  th« 
armed  hand  can  wrest  from  the  suffereri 
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UpMpertiODd*tlM  pkiMoTUie 
▼letor  bear  to  tke  Iomm  oT  Um  ▼uufaMiedy 
tltot  ■fter  fell  the  revenae  wbieh  wm  deriv- 
•d  It9m  Ibraiga  couairiw,  the  eonttwial 
«MiiMigai  of  the  Empofor  proved  a  eoo- 
itant  «od  •evoio  dnia  apon  tne  prodoco  of 
Pkeaeh  indootry.  So  rich,  however,  is  the 
•oil  of  France,  meh  ia  the  estent  of  Mr  re- 
•ooreee,  each  the  patience  and  activity  of 
her  Inbebitaate,  that  ebe  ie  qualified,  if  not 
to  prodace  at  onoe  the  larfe  capitals  which 
England  can  raiae  apon  her  natAonal  credit, 
jet  t6  aaraort  the  oayment  of  a  train  of  hea- 
vj  annaal  laipoata  Ibra  rnnch  longer  period. 


and  with  leaa  practical  incoarenience.  The 
agricnltote  oc  France  had  beea  eitremeljr 
improved  since  the  braaking  op  of  the  great 
eatatea  into  a  nailer  portiona,  and  the  abro- 
gation  of  thoae  feodal  bardena  which  bad 
preaaed  npon  the  cnltivators;  and  it  might 
be  considered  aa  flouriahing,  in  apileofwar 
Caiea,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  conacrip- 
don  itaeir.  Under  a  ftxea  and  secnro, 
though  a  severe  and  despotic  government, 
property  was  protected,  and  agricolture  re* 
ceived  the  best  anconragement,  namely,  the 


eertainty  conferred  on  the  caltivator 
inff  the  crop  which  he  sewed,    mi 
It  wa»  tar  otherwiae   with   commaree, 


which  the  maritime  war,  carrifi^  on  ao  long 

mitigated   aeverity,  had 

very  mnch  injured,  and  the  otter  deatnio* 


and  with  auch  anmitigated   aeverity. 


tlon  of  which  was  in  a  manner  pcffbcted  by 
Buonaparte's  adherence  to  the  continental 
aystem.  This,  indeed,  was  the  inatrament 
mr  which  in  the  lon^  ran  he  hoped  to  rain 
tne  commerce  of  hia  rival,  bot  the  whole 
weight  of  which  fell  in  the  first  inatance  on 
that  of  France,  whose  aea-ports  showed  no 
other  shippinff  save  coaatera  andfiahiaff-vea- 
•ela  ;  while  Um  trade  of  Marseilles,  Boar- 
deans,  Nantes,  and  other  greet  commercisl 
towns,  had  in  a  great  measurs  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. The  gorerameat  of  the  Emperor  waa 
proportionally  unpopolar  in  thoae  citiea } 
and  although  men  kept  ailence,  because  sur- 
rounded by  the  spies  of  a  jealous  and  watch- 
ful deapotism,  their  dislike  to  the  existing 
state  of  things  could  not  entirely  be  con- 
cealed. 

On  the  other  hand,  capital iats.  who  had 
sums  invested  in  the  public  Ainds,  or  who 
were  concerned  with  the  extensive  and  ben- 
eficial contracU  for  the  equipment  and  aap- 
ply  of  Napoleon'a  large  armiea,  with  all  the 
numeroua  and  influential  peraona  upon 
#hom  any  part  of  the  gathering  in  orexpen- 
ditura  or  the  public  money  devolved,  wero 
oeceaaarily  devoted  to  a  government,  under 
which,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's  vigilance, 
immenae  profita  wero  ofun  derivM,  even 
afker  thoae  by  whom  they  were  made  had 
rendered  to  the  ministers,  or  perhaps  the 

K nereis,  by  whom  thejr  were  protected,  a 
e  portion  of  the  spoil.  Economist  and 
calculator  aa  be  waa,  to  a  most  superior  de« 
gree  of  excellence.  Napoleon  aeema  to  have 
been  utterly  unable,  it  be  really  ainoerelv 
deaired,  to  put  an  end  to  the  peculationa  of 
thoae  whom  he  treated  with  power.  He  fro- 
queatly,  during  his  converaationa  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, aUudea  to  the  venality  tind  corraption 
^aueh  aa  he  employed  In  the  higheat  qifR- 


cm,  but  whoee  aofdid  praeUeea  aaenad  ■•▼• 
er  to  have  ooourred  to  him  in  the  way  of 
objection  to  his  nuking  use  of  their  talent*. 
Fottcb^^  Talleyrand^  and  othen,  are  thaa' 
atinaatised  j  and  aa  we  well  know  how  long, 
ana  upon  how  many  different  occaaiow,  ho 
employed  thoee  stateamen,  we  cannot  but 
aupfwae  that  whatever  tm  have  been  bu 
aentimenta  aa  to  the  flMn,  be  waa  perfectly 
willing  to  compound  with  their  peculnlten, 
in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  abili- 
ties. Even  when  prectices  of  this  kind 
were  too  groes  to  be  passed  over,  Napo- 
leon's mode  of  censunng  and  reprcfaing 
them  waa  not  adapted  to  abow  a  pure  aeoae 
of  morality  on  hia  own  part,  or  any  deaire  to 
uae  extreordinary  rigour  in  preventing  tbem 
in  future.  This  conclusion  we  form  frouk 
tJie  following  anecdote  which  he  oommuni- 
eated  to  l.as  Caaea:'-> 

Speaking  of  generala,  and  praising  the  die- 
interestedoess  of  some,  he  adda,  Maaaena, 
Augereau.  Brane,  and  otben,  were  undaunt- 
ed depredators.  Upon  one  occasion,  the 
rapacity  of  the  fintof  theae  genenis  had  ex- 
ceeded the  patience  of  the  Emperor.  His 
mode  of  puniahing  him  waa  peculiar.  Ho 
did  not  dispossess  him  of  the  command,  of 
which  he  had  rendered  himaelf  unworthy 
by  auch  an  unaoldicr-like  vice— he  did  not 
strip  the  depredator  by  judicial  aenience  of 
hia  ill-won  gains,  and  restore  tbem  to  theae 
from  whom  they  were  plundered — bnt,  ia 
order  to  make  the  general  aenaible  that  he 
had  proceeded  too  far,  Buonaparte  drew  a 
bill  upon  the  banker  of  the  delinquent,  foe 
the  aum  of  two  or  three  milliona  of  francs, 
to  be  placed  to  Maaaena's  debit,  and  the 
credit  of  the  drawer.  Great  wss  the  embsr> 
rassment  of  the  banker,  who  dared  not  re« 
fiise  the  Imperial  order,  while  he  numbly 
hasiuted,  that  he  could  not  safely  honour  it 
without  the  authority  of  hia  pnncipal.  "  Pay 
the  money,"  waa  the  Emperor'a  replVy 
**  and  let  Masaena  refuae  to  give  you  crMit 
at  hia  peril."  The  money  waa  paid  accord- 
ingly, and  placed  to  that  general's  debit, 
withdbt  his  venturing  to  start  any  objectioaa. 
This  waa  not  puniahing  peculation,  bat  par- 
taking in  ita  gains  :  and  the  apirit  of  the 
traoaaction  approacned  nearly  to  that  de- 
acribed  by  Le  sage,  where  the  Spaaisfa* min- 
ister of  state  inaists  on  ahariag  the  bribea 
given  to  his  secretary. 

Jnnot,  in  like  manner,  who,  upon  hia  re- 
tura  from  Portapl,  gave  general  scandal  by 
the  display  of  dtamonda,  and  other  wealth, 
which  no  had  aeonired  in  that  oppreaeeu 
country,  received  trom  Buonaperle  a  friend- 
ly hint  to  be  more  cautioua  in  such  exhibi- 
tions. Bot  his  acknowledged  rapacity  waa 
never  thought  of  as  a  reaaoo  diaqualifying 
him  for  being  ptasentljr  allerwarda  aent  to 
the  ffoverament  of  Ill^ria. 

We  are  informed  m  another  of  the  Em- 
peror'a communications,  that  hia  Council  of 
State  was  of  admirable  uae  to  him  in  the  ae- 
vere  inquiaitlon  which  he  waa  deairona  of 
making  into  the  public  accouata.  The  pro- 
ceedinga  of  this  Star  Chamber,  and  the  fear 
of  beinff  tranamitted  to  the  cosnitioa  of  the 
Grand  Judge,  usually  brought  Uie  culpriu  to 
composition ;  and  when  thay  had  disgoiig«l 
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oae,  two,  or  three  mUlioat,  tho  mom- 
ment  w«t  earicbed,  or,  accordiiigio Booaa- 
Porto's  idoM,  the  lawi  wore  Mtiafiod.*  The 
troth  MOiDa  to  bo,  thot  Buonaporte,  though 
ho  coDtonood  wealth  in  bis  own  peraoo, 
was  aware  that  avarice,  which,  aAor  all,  is 
bate  secondary  and  sordid  species  of  ainbi- 
tioo,  is  the  most  powerfal  motive  to  moan 
and  Tolgar  minds ;  and  ho  willingly  adTane- 
ed  sold  to  those  who  chose  to  prey  open  it, 
■o  tong  as  their  efforts  ftciliuted  his  poo- 
aossingand  retaining  the  unlimited  authori- 
ty to  which  he  had  reached.  In  a  coontir 
where  distress  and  disaster  of  every  kind, 
pttMic  and  private,  bad  enabled  many  to 
raise  large  fortunes  by  brokorsge  and  agio- 
tage, a  monied  interest  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter was  soon  formed,  whoso  hopes  wore 
of  course  rested  on  the  wonderAil  ruler,  by 
whose  gigantic  ambition  now  schemes  or 
apeculaiion  were  opene^  in  constant  suc- 
cession, and  whose  unrivalled  talents  seem- 
ed to  have  found  the  art  of  crowning  tho 
moot  difficult  undertakings  with  success. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  must  have  perished  in  France, 
flrom  tho  same  reasons  wnich  so  strongly  ana 
unfavourably  afflicted  the  commerce  of  that 
country.  In  ceasing  to  import,  there  must 
indeed  have  been  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  demand  for  goods  to  be  exported, 
whether  these  were  the  growth  of  the  soil, 
or  the  productions  of  French  labour.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  result  had  in  a  great  degree 
taken  place,  and  there  waa  a  decrease  to 
k  large  amount  in  those  goods  which  tho 
French  were  accustomed  to  export  in  ex- 
change for  the  various  commodities  suppli- 
ed to  them  by  British  trade.  But,  thou^ 
the  real  and  legitimate  stimulus  to  manufac- 
tures had  thus  ceased,  Napoleon  had  sub- 
•Htuted  an  artificial  one,  which  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  supplied  the  place  of  tho 
ilitttral  trade.  We  must  remark,  that  Na- 
poleon, practically  and  personally  frugal, 
was  totally  a  stranger  to  tne  science  of  Po- 
litical Economv.  He  never  recei  ved  or  act^ 
ed  upon  the  idea,  that  a  liberal  system  of 
commerce  operates  most  widely  in  diffusing 
the  productions  which  are  usually  the  sutn 
jects  of  exchange,  and  in  anbrding  to  every 
country  the  greatest  share  of  the  bounties 
of  nature,  or  the  produce  of  tndustnr  at  the 
easiest  rates.  On  the  contrary,  ho  had  pro- 
ceeded to  act  against  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, as,  in  a  military  capacity,  he  would 
have  done  in  regard  to  the  water  which  sup- 
plied a  beaieged  city.  He  atrove  to  cut  it 
off,  and  altogether  to  deatroy  it.  and  to  aup- 
plv  the  abaenco  of  ita  productiona  by  auch 
soDstitutes  aa  France  could  furnish.  Hence, 
the  faciitioua  encouragement  given  to  the 
French  manufactorea,  not  by  the  natural 
demand  of  the  countrr.  but  by  the  boootioa 
and  prohibittona  by  whtch  they  were  guard- 
ed. Hence,  the  desperate  efforts  made  to 
produce  a  species  of  sugar  fVom  various  aub- 
Btaacea,  especially  from  the  beet-root.  To 
Qiis  unnatural  and  unthrifty  experiment, 
Buonaparte  used  to  attach  so  mnch  conse- 
.qnenee,  that  a  piece  of  the  new  composi- 
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tion,  which,  with  much  time  and  tnmUo, 
had  been  made  to  approximate  the  quality 
of  ordinary  loaf-aagar,  waa  preaervjsd  in  a 
glaaa-cas€  over  the  Imperial  mantle-piece  ^ 
and  a  pound  or  two  of  beet-sugar,  higoW  re- 
fined, waa  sent  to  foreign  courts,  to  illua- 
trate  the  means  by  which  Napoleon  consol* 
ed  his  subjects  for  the  evils  incumbent  on 
tho  continental  system.  No  way  of  flatter- 
ing or  gratifying  the  Emperor  was  so  cer-, 
tain,  as  to  appear  eager  in  supporting  these* 
viewa  j  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  his  gener- 
als, when  tottering  in  the  Imperial  good  gra- 
ces, regained  the  favour  of  his  master,  by 
planting  the  whole  of  a  considerable  estate 
with  beetroot.  In  these,  and  on  similar 
occasions,  Napoleon,  in  his  eager  deaire  to 
produce  the  commodity  deaiderated,  be* 
came  regardleaa  of  thoae  conaideratione 
which  a  manufacturer  firat  aacertaina  when 
about  to  commence  his  operations,  namely, 
the  expense  at  which  the  article  can  be  pro* 
duced.  tho  price  at  which  it  can  be  disposed 
of,  ana  ita  fitnesa  for  t)ie  market  whico  it  is 
intended  to  aopply.  The  variooa  encour- 
agementa  given  to  the  cotton  manufacturers, 
and  othera,  in  France,  by  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  supply  the  want  of  British  ffoods. 
proceeded  upon  a  system  equsUv  illiberal 
and  impolitic.  Still,  however,  tne  expen- 
sive bounties,  and  forced  sales,  which  the 
influence  of  government  afforded,  enabled 
these  msnufactnrers  to  proceed,  and  furnish- 
ed employment  to  a  certain  number  of  men, 
who  were  naturally  grate fVil  for  the  protec* 
tion  which  they  received  from  tho  Empe- 
ror. In  the  same  manner,  although  no  arti- 
ficial jet-d'eau,  upon  the  grandest  scale  of 
expense,  can  so  much  refresh  the  face  of 
nature,  as  the  gentle  and  general  influence 
of  a  natural  ahower,  the  former  will  never- 
theless have  the  effect  of  feeding  and  nour- 
ishing such  vegetable  productions  as  are 
within  the  reach  of  its  limited  influence.  It 
was  thus,  that  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  at  en- 
coaraging  arta  and  manufactures,  though 
proceeding  on  mistaken  principles,  produc- 
ed, in  the  fixat  instance,  results  sppareatly 
beneficial. 

•We  have  already  had  oocssion  to  observe 
the  immense  public  works  which  were  un- 
dertaken at  toe  expense  of  Buonaparte's 
^>vemment.  Temples,  bridges,  and  aque- 
oscia,  are,  indeed,  the  coin  with  which 
arbitrary  princes,  in  all  ages,  have  endeav- 
oured to  compensate  for  the  liberty  of 
which  the  people  are  deprived.  Such 
moncmenta  are  popular  with  the  citisens, 
becauae  the  enjoyment  of  them  fa  common 
to  all,  and  the  monarch  ia  partial  to  a  atyle 
of  expenditure  promiaing  more  jdauaihly 
than  any  other,  to  extenothe  memory  of 
hia  present  greatnesa  far  into  the  boaom  of 
futurity.  Buonaparte  waa  not,  and  could 
not  be,  inaensible  to  either  of  these  mo- 
tives. His  mind  was  too  much  enlarged  to 
seek  enioyment  in  any  of  tkb  ordinary  6b- 
iects  or  exclusive  gratification;  and  mi« 
doobtedlVj  he  who  had  done  so  much  to  dis- 
tinguish nimaelf  during  hia  life  above  ordi* 
nary  mortala,  must  have  naturally  deaired 
that  his  public  works  should  preserve  hie 
fane  to  nitnie  sges     AcootdioglT,  he  un 
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d«rt0ek  tmd  eMentod  9omm  of  tli« 
•plen^kl  labmrfl  of  Modem  lioMa.  The 
road  over  tke  Simploe,  uid  the  bemiw  at 
Aetwerp,  ms^  he  alwa^a  apMolod  lo  aa 
gigutie  apeciBkeiM  of  hia  piibUc  apirit. 

Oo-the  other  hand,  aa  we  have  before  hint- 
ed, NapoleoB  aonetaaaee  aimed  at  prodacing 
imiaediale  eflbot,  by  propoaala  aad  plana 
heatay  adopled,  aa  haatUj  decreed,  and 
given  in  Ihll  fom  to  the  goTemment  ioiir- 
uA  I  hot  which  were  either  abendoned  im- 
meoiatelj  after  hnving  been  oooimenoad, 
or  perhapa,  never  advaaeed  farther  than 
the  plan  annooneed  in  the  Moniteur.  Buo- 
naperle^  habita  of  activity,  hia  powera  of 
deciding  with  a  ain;gle  glance  npon  moat 
pointa  of  either  military  or  civil  en^neer- 
inn,  were  liberally  drawn  npon  to  atrikc  hia 
•najecta  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Dor> 
ing  the  few  peaceful  intervale  of  hia  reign, 
hia  impatience  of  inaction  fonod  amnae- 
ment  in  traveieing,  with  great  rapidity,  and 
eAen  on  the  ahorteat  notice,  the  vmrioua  de- 
partment* in  France.  Travelling  with  in- 
oiediLle  celerity,  though  nauafly  accom- 
panied by  the  Empreaa  Joaepbine,  he  had 
no  aooner  viaited  any  town  of  oonacQuence, 
than  he  threw  bimaelf  on  borMback,  and, 
followed  only  by  hia  aid-de-oamp  and  bia 
mamelnke  Roatan,  who  with  difficnlty  kept 
him  in  view,  he  took  a  flying  aarvey  of  the 
place,  ile  capecitiea  of  improvement,  or  the 
inconvenience*  which  attached  to  it.  With 
thia  local  knowledge,  thn*  rapidly  acquired, 
he  gave  andience  to  the  mnnicipal  aatbori- 
ties,  and  overwhelmed  them  very  oAen 
with  liberal  and  long  detail*  concerning  the 

Slaoe  ronad  which  be  bad  galloped  for  the 
rat  time,  bat  in  which  they  had  *pent  their 
day*.  Amaaement  at  the  extent  and  facili- 
ty of  the  Emperor'*  powers  of  obaervation, 
waa  thn*  nniveraally  excited,  and  his  hint* 
were  recorded  in  the  Moniteur,  for  the 
admintion  of  France.  Some  public  work, 
adicited  by  the  mnnicipality,  or  aaogeeted 
by  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  the  Em- 
peror bimaelf,  waa  then  projected,  but 
which,  in  many,  if  not  most  o«*es,  remain- 
ed unexecnted }  the  imperial  funds  not  be- 
inff  in  all  circamstancea  adequate  to  the 
aplendour  of  Napoleon's  undertakings,  or, 
which  was  the  more  ftequent  case,  some 
new  absorbing  wsr,  or  project  of  ambition, 
occasioning  exery  other  o&iect  of  expendi- 
ture to  be  postponed. 

Even  if  aome  of  Bnonaparte'a  most  mag- 
nificent work*  of  public  splendour  had 
been  completed,  tnere  is  room  to  doubt 
whether  tney  would  have  been  attended 
with  real  ad^^tage  to  bis  power,  bearing 

hp  leaat  proportion  to  the  influence  wbico 
their  grandeur  necessarily  produces  upon 
the  ioMgination.  We  look  with  admira- 
tion^ and  indeed  with  astonisbmeot.  on  the 
splendid  dockyarda  of  the  Scheldt ;  but  had 
they  been  accomplished,  what  availed  the 
building  of  firat-ratea,  which  France  could 
hardly  find  sailors  to  man }  which,  being 
manned,  dared  not  venture  out  of  the  river } 
or,  hasarding  themselves  upon  the  oce&n, 
vere  aure  to  become  the  prises  of  the  first 

iiitieh  men-of-war  with  whom  they  chaoc- 
I  to  encoanlerf  Almost  all  this  profuse 
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expanse  went  to  the  meye  pnrpneen  of  jain> 
glofy }  for  more  mischief  would  have  been 
done  to  Britieh  commerce,  which  Buosa* 
psrtb  knew  well  was  the  assailable  pctint,  by 
six  privateers  from  Dunkirk,  than  all  tbe 
ships  of  the  line  which  be  could  build  al  the 
new  and  most  expensive  dock-yard  of  Aat- 
werp,  with  Breat  and  Toaloo  to  hoot. 

In  anch  case*  aa  these,  MapoUon  dad,  ia 
a  most  cfllcient  manner,  that  which  he  ndi- 
cttled  tbe  Directory  for  being  onabls  to  do 
—he  wrought  on  the  imagination  of  die 
French  nation,  which  indeed  had  been  al- 
ready so  dasxied  by  the  extraordinary  thiafa 
be  had  accomplished,  that,  had  he  promised 
them  still  greater  prodigiea  than  were  im- 
plied in  the  magnificent  works  which  he 
directed  to  be  founded,  the^  miabt  still 
have  been  iostified  in  expeetjog  tne  per- 
formance or  his  predictions.  And  it  must 
be  admitted,  looking  around  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  travelling  through  tbe  province* 
of  France,  that  Buonaparte  has,  in  the 
works  of  peaceAiI  grandeur,  led  n  stamp  of 
msgnificeoce,  not  unworthy  of  the  soaring 
and  at  the  aame  time  profound  spirit, 
which  accompliahed  ao  many  wonders  in 
warfare. 

The  personal  and  family  liie  of  Napoleon 
waa  akilfully  adapted  to  his  pre-eminent 
station.    If  he  hnil  foiblea  connected  with 

r pleasure  and  passion,  they  were  so  carefai- 
y  veiled  as  to  remain  unknown  to  the 
wortd'-at  leaat,  they  were  not  manifeated 
by  any  of  those  weaknesses  which  might 
serve  to  lower  the  Emperor  to  tho  stamp 
of  common  men.  Uis  conduct  towards  the 
Empreaa  Josephine  was  regular  and  excm* 
plary.  From  their  accession  to  grandeur 
till  the  fatal  divorce,  as  Napoleon .  once 
termed  it,  they  shared  the  privacy  of  the 
ssme  spartment,  and  for  mv^y  years  par- 
took tbe  aame  bed.  Josephine  is  said,  in- 
deed, to  have  given  her  husband,  upon 
whom  she  had  many  claima,  aome  annoy- 
ance by  her  jealouay,  to  which  he  patiently 
submitted,  and  eacaped  the  reproach  thrown 
on  so  many  heroea  and  men  of  genius,  thxt, 
proof  to  every  thing  else,  thev  are  not  sq 
aninstthe  allurements  of  female  seductioa, 
Vvhat  amours  he  hiul  were  of  a  passing 
character.  No  woman,  excepting  Jose- 
phine and  her  successor,  who  exercised 
their  lawful  and  rightful  influence,  was  ever 
known  to  possess  any  power  pver  him. 

Tbe  dignity  of  his  throne  waa  splendidly 
and  magnificently  maintained,  but  the  ex- 
penae  was  still  limited  by  that  love  of  or- 
der which  arose  out  of  Buonaparte's  pow- 
ers of  arithmetical  calculation  habitually 
and  constantly  employed,  and  the  trusting 
to  which,  contributed,  it  may  be,  to  that 
external  regularity  and  decorum  which  he 
always  supported.     In  speakinff  of  his  o^n 
peculiar  taste,  Buonaparte  said  th«<  *^  *•" 
vonrite  work  was  a  book  of  logarithms,  aad 
his  choicest  amusement  was  working  out 
the  problems.    The  individual  to  whom  tbe 
Emperor  made  this  singular  avowal  men- 
tioned it  with  surprise  to  an  officer  near 
bis  person,  who  assured  him,  that  not  only 
did  Napoleon  amuse  himself  with  arithme- 
tical ciphers,  and  the  theory  of  compute- 
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Hon,  bat  that  he  frequently  liroagfat  it  to 
bear  on  bis  domettic  expenaes,  and  diverted 
himaelf  with  comparing  the  price  at  which 
particular  artidea  were  charged  to  him, 
with  the  rate  which  they  ought  to  have  coat 
at  the  fair  market  price,  but  which,  for  rea- 
aons  unoeceaaary  to  atate,  was  in  general 
ffieatly  exceeded.  Laa  Caaea  mentiona  hia 
detecting  aach  an  overcharge  in  the  gold 
fringe  which  adorned  one  of  hie  atate 
•partmenta.  A  atill  more  curiooa  anec- 
dote  reapecta  a  watch  which  the  moat  em- 
inent artiat  of  Paria  had  ordera  to  finiah  with 
hia  atmoat  aktU,  in  a  atyle  which  might  be- 
eome  a  gift  from  the  Kmperor  of  France  to 
hia  brother  the  King  of  ^nain.  Before  the 
watch  waa  out  of  the  artiat'a  handa,  Napo- 
leon received  newa  of  the  battle  of  Vitto- 
ria.  "  AH  ia  now  over  with  Joaepb,"  were 
almoat  hia  iirat  worda  afterreceivinffthein- 
telliffence.  *'  Send  to  conntermand  the  or- 
der lor  the  watch."* 

Property  conaidered,  thia  anecdote  i^dl- 
catea  no  indiiference  aa  to  hiabrotheHa  fate, 
nor  anxiety  about  aaviog  a  petty  aum;  it 
waa  the  rigid  calculation  of  a  profeaaed  ac- 
countant, wboae  habita  of  accnraoy  induce 
him  to  bring  every  loaa  to  a  diatant  balance, 
however  tri  vial  the  oif-aet  may  be.  But  al- 
though the  Emperor'a  economy  deaoended 
to  minute  triflea,  we  are  not  to  auppoae 
that  among  auch  waa  ita  natural  aphere. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  firat  year  of  the 
Consulate,  he  discovered  and  rectified  an 
error  in  tho  atatoment  of  the  revenue,  to 
t6e  amount  of  no  leaa  than  two  milliona  ef 
franca,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  atate.  In 
anothor  inatance,  with  the  akill  which  only 
a  natural  taate  for  calculation  broasht  to 
excellence  by  conatant  practice  coald  have 
attained,  he  discovered  an  enormous  over- 
charge of  more  th.ia  aixty  thouaand  franca 
in  tho  pay-neeoonta  of  the  gatriaon  of  Pa- 
ria. Two  auch  diacovertea,  by  the  head  ma- 
E'strate,  muat  have  gone  far  tosecere  regu- 
rity  in  the  departmenta  in  which  they 
were  made,  in  future. 

Attending  to  thia  remarkable  peculiarity 
throws  much  light  on  the  character  of 
Buonaparte.  It  waa  by  dint  of  hia  rapid 
and  powerful  combinationa  that  he  auc- 
oeeded  aa  a  general  *,  and  the  aame  lawa  of 
ealculatloo  can  bo  traced  through  muoh  of 
bia  public  and  private  life. 

liie  palace  chargea,  and  ordinary  expen- 
aeaofthe  Emperor,  were  completely  and 
a'scurately  rejulated  by  hie  Imperial  Ma- 
testy'a  own  calculation.  He  boaated  to 
mvo  so  simplified  the  expeMtitore  of  the 
ancient  Kings  of  France,  that  hia  hunting 
esCabiishment,  though  maintained  in  the  ut- 
inoat  splendour,  coat  a  conaiderable  sum  leaa 
than  that  of  the  Bottrt>one.  Bat  it  maat  be 
recollected,  firat,  that  Nanoleon  waa  free 
from  the  obligation  wbicn  aobjected  the 
Bo«d,ona  to  the  extravagant  expenaet  which 
attendad  the  high  appointments  of  their 
hooaehold ;  aecondly,  that  under  the  Im- 
perial government,  the  whole  eatabliahment 


•  The  watoh,  half  eosHklMad,  nmiain«l  io  Iba 
iSf* 'iii^af^^  aiMlla now tha proparty  of  tba 
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of  falconry  waa  aboliahed ;  n  aport  which 
ia,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  more  atrikingly 
pictureaoue  and  intereating  than  any  other 
variety  of  thechaae  $  and  which,  aa  it  infera 
a  royal  expenae,  belonga  properly  to  aove- 
reign  princes. 

The  Imperial  court  waa  distinguished  not 
only  by  a  aevere  etiquette,  but  the  gran- 
deea,  by  whom  ita  principal  dutiea.  were 
diaohaiged,  were  giTon  to  undentand. 
that  the  utmost  ma^ificence  of  dreas  and 
equipage  waa  raquired  from  them  upon 
public  occaaiena. '  It  waa,  indeed,  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint  amongst  the  servaata  of 
the  Crown,  that  though  Buonaparte  was  in 
many  reapecta  attentive  to  their  interests,  . 
gave  them  opportunitiea  of  acquiring  wealth, 
invested  them  with  large  donationa  and  en- 
dowmenta,  and  frequently  aaaisted  thep 
with  an  influence  not  easily  withstood  in 
the  accompliabment  of  advantageoua  mar- 
riages; yet  still  the  ^aeat  expenditure  at 
which  they  were  required  to  support  their 
appearance  at  the  Imperial  court,  prevented 
their  realixins  any  fortune  which  could  pro- 
vide eflfectuaily  tor  their  family.  The  ex- 
penae Buonaparte  loved  to  repreaent,  aa  a 
tax  which  he  made  hia  courtiers  pay  to  aup- 
port  the  maaufacturea  of  France  ;  but  it  waa 
extended  ao  far  as  to  ahow  plainly,  that, 
determined  aa  he  waa  to  estalilish  hia  no- 
bility on  such  aacale  aa  to  grace  hia  court, 
it  waa  far  from  being  hia  pnrpoae  to  permit 
them  to  aaaume  any  Teal  power,  or  to  form 
aa  exiating  and  intloential  barrier  between 
the  crown  and  the  people.  The  aame  in- 
ference ia  to  be  drawn  from  the  law  of 
France  conceminc^  auccession  in  landed 
property,  which  ia  m  ordinary  caaea  equal- 
ly oivitied  amongat  the  children  of  the  de- 
ceaaed ;  a  circumatance  which  muat  eflect- 
ually  prevent  the  riae  of  great  hereditary 
influence.  And  although,  for  the  aupport 
of  dignities  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  in 
aome  other  caaea,  an  entail  of  a  portion  of 
the  favoured  peraon's  estate,  called  a  ifo- 
jortU,  ia  permitteJ  to  follow  the  title,  yet 
the  proportion  ia  so  small  aa  to  give  no  con- 
aiderable weight  to  thoae  upon  whom  it  de* 
volvea.  * 

The  composition  of  Buonaparte's  court 
waa  aingular.  Amid  his  military  Dukea 
and  Mareachala  were  mingled  many  de- 
aoendanta  of  the  old  nobleaae,  who  had 
beenatruck  out  of  the  liata  of  emigration. 
On  these  Buonaparte  apread  the  cruel  re- 
proach, "  I  ofiered  them  rank  in  my  army 
— they  declined  the  aervice; — ^I  opened 
my  antichamben  to  them — ^ther  rushed  in 
and  filled  them."  In  thia  the  Emperor  did 
not  do  juatice  to  the  ancient  noblesse  of 
France.  A  great  many  rcaumed  their  nat- 
aral  aitaation  in  the  mKitary  ranka  of  their 
country,  and  a  atill  greater  number  declin- 
ed, in  any  capacity,  to  bend  the  knee  to  hini, 
whom  tney  could  only  conaider  is  a  auc- 
ceaafnl  uaorper. 

The  ceramonialof  theTuilleriea  waa  up- 
on the  moat  aplbndid  acale,  the  public  feati- 
vals  were  held  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  etiqoette  was  of  the  most 
strict  and  indefeasible  character.  To  all 
thia  Buonaparte  himaelf  attached  eonse- 
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•plritud  digBilf  of  bit  fOfenuMBtj  and 
be  had  driUad  •▼•a  bit  own  mtad  into  a 
▼eaerattoa  for  alJ  thoae  outward  forma  eon- 
aactad  willi  i«^tr,  aa  aeoarataW  aa  if 
tiiaj  bad  been  danag  bta  wbole  lifa  fba 
apacial  aobjact  of  hia  attention.  Tbere  ii  a 
carioua  eiample  given  bj  Monaienr  Laa 
Caaea.  Baooaparte,  in  good-bmnonred  tri- 
fling, bad  givea  bia  follower  the  titlea  of 


I,  Tovr  loidabip,  and  ao  forth, 
.  It  occorred  to  him,  in  a  fit 


yonr  bigfai 
amidat  which 

of  abatraction.  to  nan  the  phraae,  *'  Yonr 
Majeaty.*'  The  iaataat  that  the  word,  aa- 
cied  to  bia  own  eara,  bad  eacaped  him,  the 
bumpor  of  frolic  waa  ended,  and  he  reanm- 
ed  a  aeriova  tone,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
Ibela  that  he  bv  let  bia  pleaaantiy  traapaaa 
upon  an  unbecoming  and  almoat  hallowed 
anbjecL 

There  are  many  of  Baonaparte'a  friends 
and  foUowert,  bred,  like  himaeU;  ander  the 
influence  of  the  ReToluCaon,  who  doubted 
the  policy  of  hia  entering  into  such  a  strain 
of  imitation  of  the  ancient  courta  of  Ekirope, 
and  of  hia  appearini^  aniiona  to  emulate 
them  in  the  oiu/  points  in  which  be  moat 
neeeaaari^  fhil,  aatiquitj  and  long  obaerv- 
ance  giving  to  ancient  osagea  an  efiect  up- 
on the  imagination,  which  could  not  poe- 
aiUj  attach  to  the  aame  ceremonial  intro- 
duced into  a  court  of  jeaterdaj.  These 
would  willlnol/  have  aeen  the  dignity  of 
their  maater^  court  reatad  upon  ita  real 
and  pte'eminent  importance,  and  would 
have  desired,  that  thoagh  Repobtican  prin- 
ciplea  were  abandoned,  aometbing  of  the 
eevere  and  manlv  simplkitj  of  Republican 
*  unanneia  ahould  have  continued  to  chaiac- 
teriae  a  throne  whoae  aite  reated  upon  the 
Revolution.  The  courtiers  who  neld  auch 
opinions  were  at  liberty  to  draw  consola- 
tion from  the  personal  appearance  and  hab- 
its of  Napoleon.  Amid  the  gleam  of  em- 
broidery, of  orders,  decorationa,  and  all 
that  the  etiquette  of  a  court  demands  to 
render  ceremonial  at  once  accurate  and 
aplendid,  the  peraon  of  the  Emperor  waa  to 
be  distinguished  by  hia  estreme  aimpiieity 
of  dress  and  deportment.  A  plain  uniform, 
with  a  hat  having  no  other  ornament  than 
a  amall  tbree-coloored  cockade,  was  the 
dr^sa  of  him  who  bestowed  all  these  gor- 
geous decorations,  and  in  honour  of  whom 
these  costly  robes  of  ceremonial  had  been 
exhibited.  Perhapa  Napoleon  might  be  of 
opinion,  that  a  peraon  under  the  common 
aue,  and  in  his  latter  days  somewhat  cor- 
pulent, waa  unfit  for  the  diaplay  of  rich 
oreasea;  or  it  is  more  likely  he  desired  to 
Intimate,  that  although  he  exacted  from 
others  tne  strict  obaervance  of  etiquette. 
he  held  that  the  Imperial  dignity  placea 
him  above  any  reciprocal  obligation  towards 
t]»em. 

Perhaps,  also,  in  limiting  his  personal  ex- 
penaea,  and  avoiding  that  of  a  splendid  roy- 
al wardrobe,  Buonaparte  might  indulge  that 
love  of  calculation  and  oider,  which  we 
have  noticed  aa  a  leading  point  of  his  char- 
acter. But  his  utmost  efforts  could  not  ear- 
ly a  similar  spirit  of  economy  amons  the  fe- 
nale  part  of  hia  Imperial  family ;  and  it  may  j 


bra  conaolation  to  penona  of  leas  coasa 
qoeace  to  know,  that  in  tbia  respect  the  Eai- 
peror  of  half  the  worid  waa  neariy  ss  pow- 
erless aa  they  may  feel  themselves  to  be. 
Joeephine,  with  all  her  amiable  qualities, 
waa  profuae.  after  the  general  custom  or 
Creoles,  and  Pauline  de  Boivheae  wu  ao 
leaa  so.  The  eflbrts  of  Nap^eon  to  limit 
their  expenaea,  aometimea  gave  riae  to  sia- 
gnlar  acenea.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  Em- 
peror found  in  company  of  Josephine  a  got- 
tain  milliner  of  high  reputation  and  equal 
expeaae,  with  whom  he  had  discharged  his 
with  to  have  any  dealings.  Incenaad  at 
tbia  breach  of  his  orders,  be  directed  the 
martlumdt  dt§  modu  to  be  conducted  to 
the  Bicetre  ;  but  the  number  of  camaj^i 
which  brought  the  wives  of  bis  principal 
courtiers  to  consult  her  in  captivity,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  popularity  of  the  miili- 
rul  even 


ner  was  too  powerful  even  for  hia  Imperial 
authority  :  ao  he  wisely  dropped  a  contea- 
tion  which  meat  have  seemed  ludicrous  to 
the  public,  and  the  artist  was  set  at  liberty, 
to  cnarm  and  pillage  the  gay  world  of  Pans 
at  her  own  pleaaure. 

On  another  occasion,  the  irregularity  of 
Joaephiuf  in  the  article  of  expeoae,  led  to 
an  incident  which  reminds  us  of  an  anec- 
dote in  the  hbtory  rf  aome  Oriental  Soliaa. 
A  creditor  of  the  Empress,  become  daspe  - 
rate  from  delay,  stopped  the  Imperial  fa* 
Uehtf  in  which  tne  Emperor  was  leaving  8t. 
Cloud,  with  Joeephine  by  his  side,  and  pre  • 
aenteu  hia  account,  with  a  request  of  pav* 
meat.  Buonaparte  did  as  Saladia  womd 
have  done  in  similar  circumstances— he  for 

Sve  the  man's  boldness  in  consideration  of 
e  justice  of  bia  claim,  aad  caused  the  debt 
to  be  immediately  aettled.  In  fact,  while 
blaming  the  expense  and  irregularity  which 
!0  dema 


occasioned  each  demands,  his  sense  of  iua- 
tice,  and  hia  familv  affection  equally  inclin- 
ed him  to  satisfy  the  creditor. 

The  aame  love  of  order,  aa  a  raling  prin- 
ciple of  bta  government,  must  have  render- 
ed Buonaparte  a  eevere  cenaor  of  all  public 
breacbea  of  the  decencies  of  society.  Pob- 
lie  morale  are  in  themaelvea  the  accom- 
pliahment  and  fulfilment  of  all  lawe  ;  thev 
alone  constitute  a  national  code.  Accord- 
ingly, the  mannera  of  the  Imperial  court 
were  under  such  regulation  aa  to  eacnpe  - 
public  scaadal,  if  they  were  not  beyond  nc* 
cret  auapicion.*  In  the  aame  manner* 
gambling,  the  natural  and  favourite  vice  of 
a  court,  waa  not  practiaed  in  that  of  Buona- 
parte, who  diaconntenanced  high  pla^  by 
every  means  in  bia  power.  But  be  auiwred 
it  to  be  licenaed  to  aa  immenae  and  frii^t- 
fill  extent,  b]r  the  minister  of  his  police  ; 
nor  can  we  give  htm  the  least  credit  when 
he  sffirma^  that  the  gambliaff.houaea  wbiob 
paid  auch  immenae  rente  to  Fouchi,  exieted 
without  hie  knowledge.  Napoleon'a  owa 
aaaertion  cannot  make  us  believe  tuat  h% 
waa  ignorant  of  the  principal  eource  of  t«'v 


•  Weanin  repeal,  thak  we  toUUy  diabaliev<« 
the  groei  inf^uaiet  imputMl  to  Napoleon  wHbta  bin 
own  fkroiljr,  ahhoag h  Mnctionad  by  the  eviilunno 
ortheMemoinofFoiieb*.  Neither  Buooaperto** 
propemfiiei  nor  hia  fkalle  wore  those  of  a  volp^ 
tnary. 
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•one  which  tifti|»ortied  his  poliM.    He 
iNmnded,  on  this  u  on  other  ocow 


iNmnded^ 

with  a  cood  will,  in  comideration  of  th« 
penoou  ■dTuitage  which  he  derived  fVom  it. 
In  the  public  nmntenente  of  a  more  gen- 
eral kind,  Baoanperte  took  n  deep  interest. 
He  often  attended  the  theatre,  though  com- 
monlj  in  priTate,  and  without  eclat  Hie 
own  taete.  as  well  as  political  circnmatan- 
oei,  led  him  to  encourage  the  amua ements 
of  tho  ataso ;  and  the  celebrated  Talma, 
whoee  decided  talents  placed  him  at  the 
head  ef  the  French  performen,  receited, 
as  well  in  personal  notice  fVom  the  Empe- 
ror, as  through  the  more  silbstantial  medi- 
um of  a  pension,  an  assurance,  that  the 
kindness  which  he  had  shown  in  early  youth 
to  the  little  Conican  student  hsd  not  been 
forgotten.  The  strictest  care  wss  taken 
that  nothiiw  should  be  sdmitled  on  the  stage 
which  could  awaken  feelings  or  recollec- 
tions unfaTourable  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment When  the  acute  wit  of  the  Parisian 
audience  seised  on  some  eipreesion  or  inci- 
dent which  had  any  analogy  to  public  affairs, 
the  greatest  pains  were  uiken,  not  onl^  to 

C»Tent  the  circumstance  from  recurring, 
t  even  to  hinder  it  from  getting  into  gen- 
eral circulation.  This  secrecy  respecting 
what  occurred  in  public,  could  not  be  attain- 
ed in  a  free  country,  but  was  easily  accom- 
plished in  one  where  the  public  papera,  the 
Sinenl  organs  of  tntellisenee.  were  under 
e  striet  and  unremittea  rigilanee  of  the 
fOTernmeat 

There  were  periods  when  Buonsparte,  in 
Older  to  gain  the  approbation  and  sympathT 
of  those  who  claim  the  exclusire  title  or 
lovers  of  liberty,  was  not  unwilling  to  be 
thought  the  friend  of  liberal  opiniona,  and 
was  beard  to  express  himself  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  other  ehecka 
upon  the  executive  authorlfrf.  To  reconcile 
bia  opinions  (or  rather  what  he  threw  out  as 
his  opinions)  with  a  practice  diametrically 
oppoaite,  was  no  eaay  matter,  yet  he  aome- 
times  attempted  it  On  observiiur  one  or 
two  penons,  who  hsd  been  his  sOent  and 
surprised  auditors  on  such  an  ocoaaion,  un- 
able to  suppress  some  appearance  of  incre- 
dulity, he  immediately  entered  upon  his  de- 
fence. "  I  am,"  he  said,  *•  at  bottom,  and 
naturally,  for  a  fixed  and  limited  govern- 
ment You  seem  not  to  believe  me,  per- 
haps because  you  conceive  my  opinions  and 
pffuetice  are  at  variance.  But  you  do  not 
cooaider  the  neeeaaity  arisinf  out  of  persons 
■ad  eIrcuaMtaaees.    Were  I  to  relax  the 


reins  for  an  inataat,  yon  would  sea  a  genee 
al  conAision.  Neither  ^ou  nor  I.  probably 
would  speed  another  night  in  tne  Tnille 
riea." 

Such  declarations  have  often  been  found 
in  the  mouths  of  those,  who  have  seized  up- 
on an  unlawful  degree  of  authority  over 
their  species.  Cromwell  was  forced  to  dis- 
solve tiie  Parliament,  though  he  besou^t 
the  Lord  rather  to  slay  him.    State  necemi- 

X'  u  the  osusl  plea  of  tyrants,  by  which 
ey  seek  to  impose  on  themselves  and  oth- 
en ;  and,  by  resorting  to  such  an  apology, 
they  pay  that  tribute  to  truth  in  their  lan- 
guage, to  which  their  practice  is  in  the 
most  decided  opposition.  But  if  tliere  sre 
any  to  whom  such  an  excuse  may  appear 
valid,  what  can  be,  or  most  be,  their  senti- 
ments of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  in- 
stead of  leading  to  national  liber^,  equality, 
and  general  happiness,  brought  tne  countrv 
into  such  a  conoition,  that  a  victorious  sof- 
dior  was  obliged,  contrary  to  the  conviction 
of  his  own  conscience,  to  ssaume  the  des- 
potic power,  and  aubject  the  whole  empire 
to  the  same  arbitrary  rules  which  directed 
the  followen  of  his  camp  f 

The  press,  at  no  time,  and  in  no  civilized 
country,  was  ever  so  completely  enchained 
and  fettered  as  at  this  period  it  was  in 
France.  The  public  journals  were-prohib- 
ited  from  inserting  any  article  of  public 
news  which  had  not  firtt  appeared  In  the 
Moniteur,  the  organ  of  government ;  and 
this,  on  all  momentoua  occasions,  was  per- 
sonally examined  by  Buonaparte  himself. 
Nor  we^  the  inferior  papers  permitted  to 
pnbliih  a  word,  whether  in  the  way  ofet- 
planation,  criticism,  or  otherwise,  which  did 
not  accurately  correspond  with  the  tone 
observed  in  the  leading  journal.  They 
might,  with  the  best  graces  of  their  elo- 
quence, enhance  the  praise,  or  deepen  the 
censure,  which  characterised  the  leading 
paragraph ;  bet  seizure  of  their  psper,  con- 
fiscation, imprisoament,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ile, were  the  unfailing  reward  of  any  attempt 
to  correct  what  was  erroneous  in  point  of 
fsct,  or  sophisticsl  in  point  of  reasoning. 
The  Moniteur,  therefore,  was  the  sole  gui<M 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  oy  his  constant  at- 
tention to  its  contents,  it  is  plain  that  Na- 
poleon relied  as  much  on  its  influence  to  di- 
rect the  general  mind  of  the  people  of 
France,  as  he  did  upK>n  the  power  of  his 
arms,  military  reputation,  and  eztenitve  re- 
sources, to  overawe  the  other  nations  of  Ci^ 
rope. 


XiVZZ. 

fMrturt  oimI  otjti».^Ljfetum9.^PrapQ9id  EtiabUakmetU  ai  Miydon, 


m  raputatiOB  ef  Buonaparte  as  a  soldier, 
the  means  which  raised  him  to  the 


Imperial  di^ty;  and,  unfortunately  for 
Mmeelf,  his  ideas  were  so  eenetaBtly  asso- 
elated  with  war  and  vietory,  that  peaceful 
Nfulaltone  of  every  kind  were  poetponed, 
m  ef  telbrior  ImportaiM;  iad  thus  war. 


which  in  the  eye  of  reason  ousht  alwavs, 
even  when  most  necessary  anajustifiable, 
to  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  state  in- 
to which  a  nation  is  plunged  by  eompulsion, 
was  certainly  regarded  by  Napoleon  as  al- 
most the  nstuml  and  ordinary  oonditioo  of 
hiimanity.    He  had  been  bred  oa  the  btt- 
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tie-field,  fWNn  whieh  hi*  gloiy  firtt 
'*  The  eutbquake  Toiee  oTTictoiy,"  accord- 
ing to  the  expresaioo  of  BriUtn's  noble  and 
lost  hard,  "  iras  to  him  the  breath  of  life." 
And  althod^h  his  powerful  mind  waa  capa- 
ble of  applying  itaelf  to  all  the  farioika  re- 
litiona  of  haman  aflain,  it  waa  with  war 
and  deaolatioB  that  he  waa  moat  familiar, 
and  the  tendency  of  hia  gofernmont  ac- 
cording!/ bore  an  aapect  decidedly  mili- 
tary. 

The  inetmetioB  of  the  yoath  of  France 
had  been  the  aubjeet  of  aeveral  projecta 
during  the  RepoUie  ;  which  waa  toe  more 
neceasary,  aa  the  Revolution  had  entirely 
deatroyed  all  the  collegea  and  aemioartea 
of  public  inatmctton,  moat  of  which  were 
more  or  leaa  connected  with  the  church, 
and  had  lef^  the  nation  almoat  deatitote  of 
anv  public  meana  of  education.  Theae 
achemea  were  of  courM  marked  with  the 
wild  aopfaiatnr  of  the  period.  lo  many 
caaes  they  failed  in  execution  from  want 
of  public  enconraroment ;  in  othera,  from 
wantoffnnda.  Still,  however,  though  no 
fixed  acheme  of  education  had  been  adopt- 
ed, and  though  the  increaaing  vice  and  ig- 
norance of  the  rising  generation  waa  auffi- 
ciently  ahocking,  there  exiated  in  France 
two  or  three  clawea  of  aehoola  for  different 


purpoaea ;  aa  indeed  it  ia  not  to  be  anp- 
poaed  that  ao  great  and  civiliied  a  nation 
could,  under  any  circumstancea,  tolerate  a 
total  want  of  the  meana  of  educating  their 
youth. 

The  achemes  to  which  we  allude  had 
agreed  in  arranging,  that  eaah  commune 
(anawering,  perhaps,  to  onr  parish)  ahould 
provide  a  school  and  teacher,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commnnicatiog  the  primary  and 
moat  indispensable  principles  of  education. 
This  plan  had  in  a  great  measure  failed, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  communes  oa 
whom  the  expense  was  thrown.  In  some 
cues,  however,  the  commnnes  had  found 
funds  for  this  neceaaary  pnrpoae  ^  and,  in 
others,  the  expense  had  feleen  divided  be- 
twixt the  public  body,  and  the  pupila  who 
received  toe  benefit  of  the  establishment. 
So  that  these  primary  schools  existed  in 
many  instancea,  though  certainly  in  a  pre- 
carious and  languishing  state. 

The  secondary  schools  were  such  as  < 
qualified  peraons,  or  those  who  held  them- 
aelven  out  aa  such,  had  established  upon 
apecuiation,  or  by  the  i&id  of  private  con- 
tributions, for  teachiag  the  learned  and 
modern  languages,  geography,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

There  waa  besides  evinced  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  so  soon  as  the  Con- 
cordat had  restored  them  to  some  rank  and 
influence,  a  desire  to  resume  the  task  of 
*  public  education,  whtch,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  been  chiefly  vested  in  their  hands. 
Their  seminaries  had  been  supported  by 
the  public  with  considerable  liberality,  and 
being  under  the  control  of  the  bishop,  and 
destined  chiefly  to  bring  op  yonng  persons 
Intended  for  the  church,  they  had  ootained 
.  the  name  of  Ecclesiastical  Schools. 

Matters  were  upon  this  footing  when 
Buonaparte  brought  forward  hia  grand  pro- 


;  ject  of  a  National  University^  composed  ot 
I  a  Grand  Master,  a  Chancellor,  a  treasurer, 
ten  counsellors  for  life,  twenty  counsellors 
,  in  oidinary .  and  thirty  iospectors-gensral ) 
the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  Imperial  coon* 
oil,  whose  supremacy  was  to  \to  absolute 
on  matters  respecting  education.  All 
teachers,  and  all  seminaries  of  education 
were  subjected  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  National  University,  nor  could  aay 
school  be  opened  without  a  brevet  or  di- 
ploma from  the  Grand  Master,  upon  which 
a  considerable  tax  wis  imposed.  It  was  in- 
deed the  policy  of  the  government  to  di- 
minish aa  far  as  possible  Uie  number  of  Sec- 
ondary and  of  kcclesiaatical  Schools,  ia 
order  that  the  public  education  might  be 
conducted  at  the  public  seminaries,  called 
Lyceums,  or  Academies. 

In  these  Lyceums  the  discipline  was 
partly  military,  partly  monastic.  The  mas- 
ters, censors,  and  teachera,  in  the  Lyce« 
nms  and  Collegea,  were  bound  to  celibacy; 
the  professors  might  marry,  but  in  that  case 
were  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
precincta.  The  youth  were  entirely  separat- 
ed from  their  families,  and  allowed  to  cor- 
respond with  no  one  save  their  parents,  and 
then  only  throu^  the  medium,  and  under 
the  inspection,  of  the  censors.  The  whole 
system  was  subjected  to  the  strict  and 
fVequent  investigation  of  the  University. 
The  Grand  Maater  might  dismiss  any  per- 
son be  pleased,  and  such  a  sentence  of  dis- 
mission disqualified  the  party  roceiving  it 
A-om  holding  any  civil  employment. 

In  the  eencral  case,  it  li  the  object  of  a 
place  of  Teaming  to  remove  from  the  eyea 
of  ^outh  that  pomp  and  parade  of  war,  by 
which  at  an  early  age  they  are  so  easily 
withdrawn  from  seven  attention  to  their 
studies.  The  Lyceums  of  Buonaparte 
were  conducted  on  a  contrary  principle  : 
everything  waa  done  by  beat  of  dram,  all 
the  lolerior  arrangemenU  of  the  boys  were 
upon  a  military  footing.  At  a  period  when 
the  soldier's  profession  held  out  the  moat 
splendid  prospects  of  successful  ambition, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  young  men  soon 
learned  to  look  forward  to  it  as  the  only 
line  worthy  of  a  man  of  spirit  to  punue. 
The  devotion  of  the  ^oong  students  to  the 
Emperor,  carafully  infused  into  them  by 
their  teachera,  was  farther  excited  by  the 
recollection,  that  he  was  their  benefactor 
for  all  the  meana  of  instruction  afforded 
them  ;  and  thus  thev  learned  from  every 
circumstance  around  them,  that  the  firat 
object  of  their  lives  waa  devotion  to  his 
service,  and  that  the  service  required  of 
them  was  of  a  military  character. 

Thera  were  in  each  Lyceum  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  exhibitions,  or  scholarahipa, 
of  which  twenty  wera  of  value  suiBcieat  to 
cover  the  student's  full  expenses,    while 
the  rest,  of  smaller  amount,  were  called 
half  or  three  quarter  bursaries,  in  which  ibft 
parents  or  relatioos  of  the  lad  supplied  a 
portion  of  the  charge.    From  these  L*yce- 
nms,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  ae^ 
lected  youbh  were  yMirly  draughted   into 
the  more  profossionu  and  specMl  militeiy 
schools  maintained  by  the  Emperor  5  and 
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to  be  Incladed  ia  this  choien  number,  was 
tlA  prime  object  of  eveiy  atudent  Thas, 
oter]rUiiog  indaced  the  young  men  brought 
op  at  theie  Lycenmi,  to  look  upon  a  mil- 
taiy  life  h  the  most  natural  and  enviable 
eourae  they  had  to  pursue  ;  and  thus  Buo- 
naparte accomplished  that  alteration  on  the 
eiisting  generation,  which  he  intimated, 
when  he  said,  "The  clergy  regard  this 
world  as  a  mere  diligence  wmch  is  to  con- 
tey  us  to  the  next — it  most  be  my  business 
to  fill  the  public  carriage  with  good  recruits 
for  my  army/' 

Of  the  whole  range  of  national  education, 
that  which  was  conducted  at  the  Lyceums, 
or  central  schools,  was  alone  supported  by 
the  state;  and  the  courses  there  taucht 
were  generally  limited  to  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics, the  usual  accomplishments  of  a 
military  academv.  Undoubtedly  Brienne 
wu  in  Napoleon's  recollection ;  nor  might 
be  perhaps  think  a  better,  or  a  more  enlarg- 
ed course  of  education  necessarv  for  the 
subjects  of  France,  than  that  wnicn  had' 
adTanced  their  sovereign  to  the  supreme 
gOTernment.  But  there  was  a  deeper  rea- 
son in  the  limitation.  Those  who,  under 
Another  system  of  education,  might  have 
adTanced  themscWes  to  that  de^e  of 
knowledge  which  becomes  influential  upon 
the  mind  of  the  public,  or  the  fortunes  of  a 
■tate,  by  other  means  than  thoee  of  Tiolence, 
were  disqualified  for  the  task  by  that  which 
Ifaey  receired  in  th^  Lyceums;  and  the 
flentle.  studious,  and  peaceAil  youth,  was 
lormoa,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  generation, 
to  the  trade  of  war,  to  which  he  was  proba- 
bly soon  to  bo  called  by  the  Conscnptton. 
If  the  father  chose  to  place  his  son  at  one 
of  the  Secondary  Schools,  where  a  larger 

Shore  of  instruction  was  opened,  it  was 
ill  at  the  risk  of  seeing  the  youth  with- 
drawn IVom  thence  and  transfeired  to  the 
Mareit  Lyceum,  if  the  Directors  of  the 


Academy  should  yiAn  it  neeesaaiy  for 
the .  encouragement  or  the  schools  which 
appertained  more  properly  to  gOTorn- 
ment. 

Yet,  Napoleon  appears  to  have  been  blind 
to  the  errors  of  ttiis  system,  or  rather  to 
bate  been  delighted  with  them,  as  tending 
directly  to  aid  bis  despotic  views.  "  My 
University,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to 
the  very  last.  **  was  a  master-piece  of  com- 
bination, and  would  have  produced  the  most 
material  effect  on  the  public  mind."  And 
he  was  wont  on  such  occasions  to  throw  the 
blame  of  its  failure  on  Monsieur  Fontanes, 
the  Grand  Master,  who,  he  said,  afterwards 
took  merit  with  the  Bourbons  for  having  en- 
cumbered ite  operation  in  some  of  its  mo«t 
material  particulars. 

Buonaparte,  it  must  be  added,  at  a  later 
period,  resolved  to  complete  his  system  of. 
national  education,  by  a  species  of  Corinthi- 
an capital.  He  proposed  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  at'Meudon,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  where  he 
was  to  be  trained  tc  «he  arts  becoming  a  ru- 
ler, in  the  society  of  other  young  princes 
of  the  Imperial  family,  or  the  descendants 
of  the  allies  of  Napoleon.  This  would  hav(> 
been  reversing  the  plan  of  tuition  imposed 
on  Cyrus,  and  on  Henry  IV.,  who  were  bre<l 
up  among  the  common  children  of  the  peas- 
ants, that  their  ftiture  grandeur  misht  not 
too  much  or  too  early  oMcure  the  real  vievrn 
of  human  nature  and  character.  But  it  is 
unnecessaryto  speculate  on  a  svstem  which 
never  was  doomed  to  be  brought  to  experi- 
ment ;  only,  we  may  presume  it  was  intsod- 
ed  to  teach  the  youns  Napoleon  more  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  oroperty  which  his 
princely  companions  held  fn  theii  to^  and 
playthings,  than  his  firther  evinced  towards 
the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  his  brothers  and 
allies. 


OBAP.  ZiVXXZ. 

Jfllltory  DeiaU$.^Plan  of  tht  Conteripiion^ha  NaUat'^imd  Effeett^Et^orted  with 
unnaring  rigowr. — its  iti/fiMnee  imon  tht  general  Character  ^the  French  Soldiery. 
— /v«i0  mode  qf  conducting  HotHhtiee  introduced  bu  the  RevoluHon.^ConotOution 
^the  French  Armiet.^Forced  Mtxrthea.^Li.  Maraode— /te  Nature — and  BpecU-^n 
me  Enemy'e  Countru,  and  on  the  F)rench  Soldiere  thenuelvee. — Policy  qf  Napoleon, 
in  kia  pereonal  conduct  to  hia  Offlcere  and  Soldiere.^  Altered  Character  <tf  Me  /VcncA 
Soldiery  during,  andftfterj  the  Revolution— Explained. 


Wk  have  shown  that  the  course  of  educa- 
tion practised  in  France  was  so  directed,  as 
to  torn  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  youth 
to  a  militarv  life,  and  prepare  them  to  obey 
the  call  of  toe  conscription.  This  means  of 
recruiting  the  militarv  force,  the  most  for- 
midable ever  established  in  a  civilixed  na- 
tion, was  orurinally  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Fire  Hundrea  in  1798.  It  compre- 
hended a  series  of  lists,  coutaining  the 
names  of  the  whole  youth  of  the  kingdom, 
•fieoro  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and 
empowering  goeemment  to  call  them  out 
■vocessively,  in  suclf  numbers  as  the  exi- 
'  I  of  the  sute  should  require.    The 


classes  were  fife  in  number.  The  first  con- 
tained those  who  were  aged  twenty  years 
complete,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
year  relative  to  which  the  conscription  was 
demanded,  and  the  same  role  applied  to  the 
other  four  classes  of  men,  who  had  attained 
the  twenty-first,  twentv-second,  twenty- 
third,  twenty-fourth,  and  twenty-fifth  years 
successively,  before  the  same  period.  In 
practice,  however,  the  second  class  of  con- 
scripts were  not  called  out  until  the  first 
were  actually  in  service,  nOr  was  it  usual  to 
demand  more  than  the  first  class  in  any  one 
year.  But  as  the  first  class  amounted  to  dO 
or  80,000,  so  forcible  and  genera]  a  levy  pre- 
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Thk  Imw,  sadoabtedly.  hti  its  getenl 
vriacipl*  IB  Cb«  daty  wbien  efeiy  one  owes 
to  kie  eoontry.  Noihinff  eaa  be  more  true, 
itaB  tbet  eU  bob  capeble  of  beering  eraw 
■fo  liable  lo  be  emplojed  in  tbe  defence  of 
tbe  eUte  |  ead  aothiag  can  be  more  politic, 
tbu  tbat  Ibo  obligetioo  which  it  iocumbeet 
vpoB  ell,  eboolcf  6e,  ia  tbe  ftrtt  ineUaoe, 
imooeed  npoa  tbe  yoatb,  who  era  best  qaeli- 
Aea  for  muitvy  terrice  by  tbe  freehaefli  of 
tbeir  ife,  ead  wboee  abeence  fVom  the  oidi- 
■ary  biwiMae  of  tbe  coantnr  will  occaaion 
tbe  leaat  iacooveaieiice.  Bat  itia  obvioua. 
that  aoeb  a  taeaaore  can  only  be  vindicated 
IB  defenaiTO  war,  and  that  the  eondnct  of 
Baoaapacte,  who  applied  the  ayatem  to  tbe 
coadaet  of  diataat  offenaiye  wan,  no  othor- 
wiae  aeeeaaary  than  for  the  aatiafactaon  of 
bla  own  ambitioa,  ataada  liabi*  to  the  hea- 
vy cbani  of  bavia^  drained  tbe  ver\  life- 
blood  oTthe  people  wtmated  to  hia  cnaige, 
Mrt  for  the  defence  of  tbeir  own  cmmtry, 
bat  to  cstead  tbe  ratafea  of  war  to  diataat 
aad  onoffending  regiona. 

Tlie  French  coaaeriptioa  waa  yet  more 
•everel>  felt  by  tbe  eitreme  rigoor  of  ita 
coaditioaa.  No  diatinetion  was  made  be- 
twimt  the  married  man,  whoae  aheence 
night  be  the  rein  of  hia  family,  and  the  tin- 
^e  BMBiber  of  a  nomerons  lineage,  who 
ooald  be  eaaalv  apared.  Tbe  aon  of  tbe 
widow,  the  child  of  the  decrepid  aad  help- 
leaa,  bad  no  right  to  claim  an  ocemption. 
IViree  aoaa  might  be  carried  off  ia  three 
aaoceaaive  yoara  from  the  aame  deaolated 

Craata  }  there  waa  no  allowance  made  for 
▼ing  already  anpplied  a  recreit  Thoae 
ttaabla  to  aerve  were  mnlcted  in  a  ebarge 
proportioned  to  the  qaota  of  tasea  which 
they  or  their  parenU  eontribated  to  the 
•tate,  aad  which  might  mr  from  tt^j  to 
twelfa  hnndred  francs.  Subatitiitea  might 
indeed  be  offered,  but  then  it  waa  both  £f- 
ftealt  and  eipenaiTe  to  procnre  them,  as  the 
law  reqairedf  that  aoch  aobatitatea  should 
BOt  only  have  tbe  nsnal  personal  qualifiea- 
tioaa  for  a  military  life,  oot  should  be  do- 
jaeaticated  within  the  aame  district  aa  their 
principal,  or  come  within  the  coaaeriptioa 
of  the  year.  Suitable  persons  were  soro  to 
know  their  own  value,  and  had  learned  ao 
veil  to  profit  by  it,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
bribed  to  aervo  without  exceasive  bouotiea. 
The  aobstitotea  also  had  the  practice  of  de- 
eerting  upon  the  road,  and  tbua  cheated  the 
princi]»al,  who  remained  anawerable  for 
them  till  they  joined  their  colours.  On  the 
whole,  tbe  dimculty  of  obtaining  exemption 
by  subatitotion  waa  ao  great,  that  very  many 

Cwng  men,  well  educated,  and  of  respecta- 
e  families,  were  torn  from  all  their  more 
propitious  prospecte,  to  bear  the  life,  dis- 
cbarge the  dutiea,  and  die  the  death,  of 
common  aoldiers  in  a  marching  resiment. 

There  waa  no  part  of  Napoleon^  govern-, 
ment  enforced  with  auch  extreme  rigour  aa 
the  levy  of  the  conaeriptiooa.  The  mayor, 
upon  whom  the  duty  devolved  of  aeeing  the 
number  called  for  aelected  by  lot  from  the 
alaaa  to  whom  they  belonged,  waa  compel- 


led, vader  tbe  moat  aevaro  peaalties,  to  «f 
void  vhowiag  the  alightest  indulgence,— (he 
brand,  the  pilloiy.  or  the  galleys  awaited  the 
magistrate  himaelf,  if  he  waa  found  to  have 
favoured  an^  individuala  on  whom  the  law 
of  conacription  had  claims.  The  same  lawa 
held  out  toe  utmoat  extent  of  their  terrors 
against  refractory  conacripta,  and  the  pubJio 
functionariea  were  everywhere  in  aearch  of 
them.  When  arreated,  they  were  treated 
like  convicta  of  the  moat  infamoua  descrip- 
tion. Clothed  in  a  dreaa  of  infamy,  loaded 
with  chaina,  and  dragging  weighta  which 
were  attached  to  them,  they  were  condenji- 
ed  like  galley  alaves  to  work  upon  the  pub- 
lic fortilcationa.  Their  relatione  did  not 
eacape,  but  were  o(Wn  rendered  liable  for 
finea  and  penalties. 

But  perhaps  the  moit  bom'faJe  port  of 
the  late  of  th«  cooaoript.  waa,  that  it  waa  de* 
temiaed  for  life.  Two  or  tliree,  even  four 
or  five  yean  apentin  militanr  service,  might 
have  formed  a  more  endu/able,  though  oer- 
tainly  a  aevere  tax  upon  human  Lfe,  with 
ita  natural  prospects  and  purpoaea.  But  the 
conacnptioo  eiiecUially  and  for  ever  chang- 
ed the  character  of  its  victims.  The  yrath, 
when  he  left  his  father's  hearth,  was  aware 
that  he  waa  bidding  it  adieu,  in  all  mortal 
apprehension,  for  ever  j  and  the  pareata 
who  had  parted  with  him,  young,  virtuona, 
aad  ingenuoua,  and  with  a  tenoency,  per. 
hapa,  to  acquire  the  advantagea  of  educa- 
tion, could  only  expect  to  aee  him  again 
(abould  ao  unlikely  aa  avent  ever  take  plaoel 
with  the  habtu,  tboualkta,  mannera,  and 
morale,  of  a  private  soldier. 

Bat  whatever  distreaa  waa  inflicted  on  tba 
eoontry  by  thia  mode  of  compulsory  levy, 
it  waa  a  weapon  particulariy  ouaiiJiad  to 
aerve  Buooaparta'o  puqxwea.  He  succeed 
ed  to  the  power  which  it  save  the  govern- 
ment, amongat  other  apoiu  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  and  be  need  it  to  the  greateat  poaaibha 
fdiient. 

Tbe  eonacription,  of  coarse,  comprehend- 
ed recruita  of  every  kind,  good,  baa.  and  in* 
different  $  but  chosen  aa  they  were  from  tlM 
maaa  of  the  people,  without  diatinetion, 
they  wer*,  upon  tne  whole,  much  auperior 
to  that  deacriptioa  of  persons  among  whom 
volunteers  for  the  armv  are  usually  leviad 
in  other  countriea,  wnich  comprebeiMla 
chiefly  the  desperete,  the  reckless,  the  prof^ 
ligate,  and  thoae  whose  unsettled  or  vicicma 
habita  render  them  unfit  for  peaceAil  lilo. 
The  number  of  young  men  ofaome  edooB- 
tion  who  were  compelled  to  aerve  in  the 
ranks,  gave  a  tone  and  feeling  to  the  Fkaaoh 
army  of  a  very  superior  character,  nnd  ez« 
plains  why  a  good  deal  of  intellect  and  pow- 
er of  observation  waa  often  found  amonnC 
the  private  aentinels.  The  habita  of  the 
nation  alao  being  strongly  turned  toward* 
war,  the  French  formed,  upon  tbe  whokr, 
the  moat  orderly,  moat  obodieat,most  aaai- 
ly  commanded,  and  best  regulated  troopa, 
that  ever  took  the  field  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try. In  the  long  and  protracted  atraggle  of 
battle,  their  fiery  oonrage  might  aometimoa 
be  exhauated  before  that  of  the  determined 
British ;  but  in  all  that  reapeota  the  seienoe, 
praetioe,  and  uaagaa  of  war,  the  Francb  Bra 
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ffmerally  allowed  to  havo  excelled  their 
BM.ie  atttbborii,  bat  leaa  insenions  rivala. 
Tker  excelled  eapecisll^  in  toe  art  of  abtft- 
lag  for  theDweWea ;  and  it  waa  one  in  which 
the  wara  of  Napoleon  required  them  to  be 
peoaliarlj  adcoiL 

•  The  French  Revolution  firat  introduced 
into  Europe  a  mode  of  conducting  hoatili- 
tiee.  which  (ranaferred  almoat  the  whole 
buroen  of  the  war  to  the  country  which  hid 
the  ill-fortune  to  he  the  aeat  of  ita  opera- 
tiona.  and  rendered  it  areaource  rather  than 
n  drain  to  the  aucceaaful  belligerent.  Thia 
we  ahall  preaently  explain. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  campaign, 
nothing  could  be  ao  complete  aa  the  arran^- 
ment  of  a  French  army.  It  waa  formed  m- 
to  large  bodiea,  called  coiyt  d^armitM,  each 
commanded  by  a  king,  yiceroy,  mareschal, 
or  general  offloerofiiigfa  preteasioDa.  found* 
ed  on  former  aerTicea.  each  eorpa  d'armte 
formed  a  comolete  army  within  itaelf,  mad 
had  ita  allotted  proportion  of  caTalry,  infui- 
try,  artilleiy,  and  troope  of  eyeiy  deacrip- 
Uon.  The  corpa  d'armie  conaiated  of  from 
aiz  to  ten  diTiaiona,  each  commanded  bjr  a 
general  of  diTiaion.  The  diTiaiona,  again, 
'  " *^  '     '       "  whi<  ■ 
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were  aubdivided  into  brigadea,  of  which 
each,  comprehending  two  or  three  regi* 
nenta,  (eonaiating  of  two  or  more  battel' 
iona,)  waa  commanded  by  a  general  of  brig- 
ade. A  eorpa  d'armte  might  vaiy  in  num- 
ber from  fifty  to  eighty  thouaand  men.  and 
jpwarda  t  and  the  general  of  auch  a  body 
azeroiaed  the  full  military  authority  over  it, 
wicheat  the  control  of  anr  one  excepting 
Ihe  Etnperor  himaelf.  There  were  Tory 
fbw  inataacea  of  the  Emperar'B  patting  the 
oAoeia  who  were  eapaole  of  thia  high 
charge  under  command  of  each  other ;  in- 
deed ao  very  few,  aa  might  almoat  imply 
■ooM  doubt  on  hla  part,orhia  eommaada  to 
this  eibot  being  obeyed,  had  they  been  ia- 
■oed.  Thia  ayatem  of  mvlding  hia  collect- 
ed forcea  into  aeparate  and  nearly  Indepen- 
dent armiea,  the  generala  of  which  were 
•aeh  InCraated  with  and  reaponaiUe  for  hia 
•teentioa  of  aome  aeperate  portion  of  an 
immenae  eombined  plan,  gave  great  celeri- 
ty end  efficacy  to  the  French  movementa ; 
ud,  auperintended  aa  it  waa  by  the  maater 
■piritirhich  planned  the  campaign,  often 
eontribated  to  the  meat  brilliant  reaolta. 
But  whenever  it  became  neoeaaary  to  com- 
bine two  corpa  d'arm^  in  one  operation,  it 
required  the  peraonal  preaence  of  Napoleon 

Thna  ofganised,  the  French  army  waa 
poured  into  aome  foreign  country  by  forced 
marehea,  widioot  any  proTiooa  arrangement 
of  atorea  or  magasinea  for  their  mainte- 
aanee,  and  with  the  purpoae  of  maintainifl|g 
them  aolely  at  the  expenae  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta.  Buonaparte  waa  exerciaed  in  thia 
ajatem }  and  the  combination  of  great  maaa- 
ea,  by  oieana  of  auch  forced  marehea,  waa 
one  great  principle  of  hia  tactica.  Thia 
apeeiee  of  war  waa  carried  oe  at  the  leaat 
I  of  money  to  hia  treaaury  j 


poeaible  expenae  or  money  t^ 
bat  it  waa  neceaaarily  at  the  greateat  pooat 
He  eipeaditare  of  bumnn  life,  and  the  in- 
eelealable  increaae  of  human  miaeiy.  Na- 
^-'"Ve  UMMl  oligeet  waa  to  aorpriae  the 


ty  by  the  rapidity  of  hia  marehea,  de- 
feat him  in  aome  great  battle,  and  thea 
aeiae  upon  hia  capital,  levy  contributiona, 
make  a  peace  with  auch  advantagea  u  he 
could  obtain,  and  finally  return  to  Paria. 

In  theae  dasaling  campaigna,  the  army 
oaually  began  their  march  with  proviaiena, 
that  ia,  bread  or  biacait,  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  daya,  on  the  aoldiera'  backa.  Cattle 
alao  were  for  a  time  driven  along  with  them, 
and  alangfatered  aa  wanted.  Theae  articlee 
were  uaually  provided  from  aome  larm 
town  or  populoua  diatrict,  in  which  the 
troope  might  have  been  cantoned.  The 
horaea  of  iBe  cavalry  were  Ukewiae  loaded 
with  forage,  for  the  conaumption  of  two  or 
three  daya.  Thua  providea,  the  army  aet 
forward  on  ita  expedition  bv  forced  mareh- 
ea. In  a  veiy  abort  time  the  aoldiera  be- 
came impatient  of  their  burdena,  and  ei> 
ther  waated  them  by  prodigal  conaumption, 
or  actually  threw  them  away.  It  waa  thea 
that  the  officen,  «ho  aoon  entertained  juat 
apprehenaiona  of  the  troope  auflering  acar- 
city  before  another  regular  iaaue  of  provia- 
iona,  gave  authority  to  aecure  auppliea  by 
what  waa  called  laoMrroiMiB,  in  other  worda, 
by  plunder.  To  enaure  that  theae  forced 
auppliea  ahould  be  collected  and  diatribot- 
ed  ayatematically,  a  certain  number  of  aol- 
diera from  each  company  were  deapatched 
to  obtain  proviaiona  at  the  villagaa  and 
farm-honaea  ia  the  neigbbourhooa  of  the 
march,  or  of  the  groaml  apon  which  the 
army  waa  encamped.  Theae  aoldiera  were 
anthorixed  to  compel  the  inhabitanta  to  de- 
liver their  proviaiona  without  receipt  or  pay- 
ment \  ana  auch  being  their  regular  diity,  it 
may  be  well  auppoaea  that  they  did  not  con- 
fine themaelvea  to  proviaiona,  but  exacted 
money  and  articlee  of  value,  and  committed 
many  other  aimUar  abnaee • 

It  meat  be  owned,  that  the  Intellectaal 
eharaeter  of  the  French,  aad  the  good-na- 
ture which  ia  the  real  ground  of  their  nation* 
al  character,  rendered  their  oonduct  more 
endurable  uoder  the  evila  of  thia  ayatem  thaa 
could  have  been  expected,  provided  alwaya 
that  proviaiona  were  plenty,  and  the  country 
popuoua.  A  aort  01  order  waa  then  obaerv- 
ed.  even  in  the  diaorder  of  the  flMroudc,  and 
paina  were  taken  to  divide  regularly  the 
proviaiona  thua  irregulartv  obtaSaed.  The 
general  temper  of  the  aoldiery,  when  un- 
provoked by  reaiatance,.  made  them  not 
wholly  barbaroua }  aad  their  original  good 
diaciniine,  the  edacatioa  which  many. baa 
received,  with  the  habito  of  docility  which 
all  had  acquired,  prevented  them  from 
breakiag  up  into  banoa  of  abaolute  banditti, 
and  deatroying  themaelvea  by  their  own  ir- 
regularitiea.  No  troope  except  the  French 
could  have  aubaiated  in  the  aame  manner  | 
for  no  other  army  ia  aufficieatly  under  tha 
comoiand  of  ita  officera. 

Bat  the  moat  hideoua  foaCareeetthia  aya>- 
tem  were  ahowa  when  the  armynMrched 
through  a  thinly-peopled  eoantrv,.  er  whea 
the  national  character,  and  perhape  local 
fiiellitiea,  eneoaraged  the  nattvea  and  peaa- 
anta  to  oner  reaiatance.  Then  the  aoldiera 
beeame  animat^id  alike  by  the  acareity  of 
proviaiona,  and  irritaled  a  tha  danger  which 
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they  MmMtimei  teeaired  is  eoneetin^  Uiem. 
As  their  htrdabifM  inorsMed,  their  temper 
became  relentless  and  reckleaa,  and,  be- 
•idea  iadulging  in  every  other  species  of  f  i- 
olenee,  thej  increased  their  own  distresses 
br  destroying  what  they  could  not  use. 
f^ine  and  sickness  were  not  longofTisit- 
ing  an  Army,  which  traversed  by  forced 
marches  a  country  exhausted  of  provi<ions. 
These  stem  attendants  followed  the  French 
eolunns  as  they  struggled  on.  Without 
hospitals,  and  without  magaxines,  eyery 
I     straggler  who  could  not  regain  b:s  ranks  fell 

•  a  victim  to  hucger,  to  weather,  to  weari- 
1  neas,  to  the  vengeance  of  an  incensed  peas- 
antry. In  this  manner,  the  French  army 
mffered  woes,  which,  till  these  tremendous 
wars,  had  never  been  the  lot  of  troops  in 
hostilities  carried  on  between  civilized  na- 
tions. Still  Buonaparte's  object  was  gain- 
ed ;  he  attained,  amid  these  losses  and  sac- 
rifices, and  at  tho  expenae  of  them,  the 
point  which  he  had  desired  ;  displayed  his 
masses  to  the  terrified  eyes  of  a  surprised 
enemy  •,  reaped  the  reward  of  his  despatch 
in  a  general  victory,  and  furnished  new  sub- 
jects of  triumph  to  the  Moniteur.  So  much 
did  he  rely  upon  the  celerity  of  movement, 
that  if  an  officer  asked  time  to  execute  any 
of  his  commands,  it  was  frequently  his  re- 
markable answer,— "Ask  me  for  anything  ex- 
cept time.**  That  celenty  depenoed  on  the 
uncompromising  system  of  forced  march- 
es, witnout  established  magazines,  and  we 
have  deacribed  how  wasteful  it  roust  have 
been  to  human  life.  But  when  the  battle 
was  over,  the  dead  were  at  rest,  and  could 
not  complain ;  the  living  were  victors,  and 
■oon  forgot  their  sufferings ;  and  the  loss  of 
the  recruits  who  had  been  wasted  in  the 
campaisn,  was  supplied  by  another  draught 
upon  the  youth  m  France,  in  the  usual 
fbrms  of  the  conscription. 

Buonaparte  observed,  with  respect  to  his 
army,  an  adroit  apecies  of  policy.  His 
mareschals,  his  generals,  hts  officers  of 
high  rank,  were  liberally  nonoored  and  re- 
warded by  him  :  but  he  never  treated  them 
with  peraonal  ramiliarity.  The  forms  of 
etiquette  were,  upon  all  occasions,  strictly 
maintained.  Pertiaps  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  original  equality  in  which  they  had 
'  stood  with  regard  to  each  other,  would  have 
been  too  strongly  recalled  by  a  more  famil> 
iar  mode  of  intercourse.  But  to  the  com- 
mon soldier,  who  could  not  misconstrue  or 

*  intrude  upon  his  familiarity,    Buonnparte 
,    observed  a  different  line  of*^  conduct.    He 

permitted  himself  to  be  sddressed  by  them 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  paid  strict  at- 
tention to  their  petitions,  complaints,  and 
even  their  remonstrances.  What  they  com- 
plained of,  was,  in  all  instances,  inquired 
into  and  reformed,  if  the  complaints  were 
just.  After  a  battle,  he  was  accustomed  to 
consult  the  regiments  which  had  distin- 
guished themsefves,  concerning  the  merits 
of  those  who  had  deserved  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  or  other  military  distinction.  In 
these  moments  of  conscious  importance, 
the  sufferings  of  the  whole  campaign  were 
forgotten  J  and  Napoleon  seemed,  to  the 
soldiery  who  ax^rrounded  him,  not  aa  the 


ambitious  man  who  had  dragged  them  iVoni 
their  homes,  to  waste  their  valour  iu  for- 
eign fields,  and  had  purchased  victory  at 
the  expense  of  subjecting  them  to  every 
privation,  but  as  the  father  of  the  war,  to 
whom  his  soldiers  were  as  children,  and  to 
whom  the  honour  of  the  meanest  prJt*ato 
was  as  dear  as  his  own. 

Every  attention  waa  paid,  to  do  justice  to 
the  claims  of  the  soldier,  and  provide  for  his 
preferment  as  it  was  merited.  But  with  alt 
this  encouragement,  it  was  the  remark  of 
Buonaparte  himself,  that  tho  army  no  longer 
produced,  under  the  Empire,  such  distin- 
guished soldiers  as  Pichegru,  Kleber,  Mo- 
reau,  Massena,  Dessaix,  Hoche,  and  he  him- 
self above  all,  who,  starting  fVom  the  rsnScs 
of  obscurity,  like  runners  to  a  race,  had  as- 
tonished the  worM  hy  their  procress.  These 
men  of  the  iitghest  genius,  had  been  produc- 
ed, as  Buonaparte  thought,  in  and  by  the  fer- 
vour of  tlie  Revolution ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  of  opinion,  that,  since  things  had 
returned  more  and  more  into  the  ordinary 
and  restricted  bounds  of  civil  society,  men 
of  the  same  hi^h  class  were  no  longer  cre- 
ated. There  is,  however,  some  rallacy  in 
this  statement.  Times  of  revolution  do 
not  create  great  men,  but  revolutions  usual- 
ly take  place  in  periods  of  society  when 
great  principles  have  been  under  discussion, 
and  the  views  of  the  young  and  of  the  old 
have  been  turned,  by  the  complexion  of  the 
times,  towards  matters  of  grand  and  serious 
consideration,  which  elevate  the  character 
and  raise  the  ambition.  When  the  colUsiiRi 
of  mutual  violence,  the  explosion  of  the 
revolution  itself  actually  breaks  out,  it 
neithor  does  nor  can  create  talent  of'anir 
kind.  But  it  brings  foftih,  (nnd  ia  general 
destroys,)  in  (be  course  of  its  progress,  alt 
the  tafent  which  the  predisposition  to  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs  Lad  already  enconr- 
aged  and  fostered ;  and  when  that  talent  ha* 
perished,  it  cannot  be  replaced  from  a 
race  educated  amidst  thef  unes  of  civil  war. 
The  abilities  of  the  Long  Parliament  ceas- 
ed to  be  seen  under  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  French  Con- 
vention,  and  the  Empire  which  succeeded 
it.  Revolution  is  like  a  conflagration,  which 
throws  temporary  lighi  upon  the  omamenta 
and  architecture  of  the  hooae  to  which  it  at- 
taches, but  always  ends  by  destroying  tLom. 

It  is  said  also,  probably  with  leaa  authori- 
ty, that  Napoleon,  even  when  surrounded  by 
those  Imperial  Guards,  whose  discipline « 
had  been  so  sedulously  carried  to  the  High- 
est pitch,  sometimes  regretted  the  want  of 
the  old  Revolutionary  soldtera,  whoso  war-  • 
cry,  "  Vive  la  Republique !"  identified  each 
individual  with  the  cause  which  he  main- 
tained. Napoleon,  however,  had  no  cause 
to  regret  any  circumstance  which  reforred 
to  his  military  power.  It  was  already  far 
too  great,  and  had  destroyed  the  proper 
scale  of  government  in  France,  by  givwff 
the  military  a  decided  superiority  over  all 
men  of  civil  professions,  while  he  himself, 
with  the  habits  and  reasoning  of  a  despotic 
general,  had  assumed  an  almost  wiUmited 
authority  over  the  fairest  psort  of  Europe. 
1  Over  foreign  countries,  the  militBry  reaowa 
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ofFnacealnMBedlikft  t  comet,  iiwpiring 
■nivenal  dread  and  distruifj  and,  whilit  it 
rendered  indUpeoeable  similar  preparatioM 
for  resiatance,  it  seemed  as  if  peace  had 


departed  from  the  earth  for  ever,  aod  that 
iu  destinies  were  hereaf^r  to  be  disposed 
of  according  to  the  laws  of  brutal  force 
alone. 


OHAP.  XiIZ. 

Effk€i9  of  th4  Peae9  ^  TUni^NapoUan*$  vUw  qfa  8UtU  qf  Ptaci'-Coniraated  with 
tkoMi^ BngUmd.'-Th*  ConHiunial  ByiUw^^na  Naiwrt^amd  EffteU^StrHn  and 
mUm  IHcn—^BfUUk  Ordtn  in  CouneiL-^SptUii^IUiroapect  qf  the  Rtlation$  tf 
thut  Counirvvfith  fVoncs  Mtnet  t/u  Rtvoluiian.^Godtnf-^^H'  lajftu^ee—Charaeitr 
"0$^  FoUUeal  VUum.^F9rdinand,Fnnet  qfA»iunaa,appliu  to  Napoleon /or  aid, 
^Affain  qf  Portuffol.'^Tumiy  qf  FonimnbUau.^D€partwr*  ^  Ms  Primc%  Jlegtnt 
for  BraxiL^EfUranct  qfJunoi  into  Lw6on— Jkts  unbounded  RapacUp.-^DiHwrbafieea 
at  Madrid,— 'Ferdinand  deteeUd  in  a  Plot  againat  hi$  Faihw,  and  impriaontd.-^ 
King  CharUa  appl^  to  NapoUon.-^  Wily  Policy  </  BuonaparU^Ordara  tke  French 
Army  to  enter  Spain. 


Tbb  peace  of  Tilsit  had  been  of  that  char- 
■eter,  which,  while  it  settled  the  points  of 
diipate  between  two  rival  monarchies,  wlio 
had  foond  themselves  hardly  matched  in 
the  conflict  to  which  it  put  a  period,  left 
both  at  liberty  to  nse  towards  the  nations 
more  immediately  nnder  the  influence  of 
ei^er,  each  a  degree  of  discretion  as  their 

K»wer  enabled  them  to  exercise.  Such  was 
apoleon's  idea  of  pacification,  which 
•mounted  to  this : — **  I  will  work  my  own 
pleasure  with  the  countries  over  which  my 
power  ^ves  me  not  indeed  the  right,  but  the 
authority  and  power;  and  you,  my  sll^, 
■hall,  in  recompense,  do  what  suite  yon  in 
the  territories  of  other  states  adjoining  to 
you,  but  over  which  I  have  no'such  imme- 
diate influence." 

This  was  the  explanation  which  be  put 
vpon  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  this  was 
the  species  of  peace  which  long  afterwards 
ke  regretted  had  not  been  concluded  with 
Elogland.  His  regrets  on  that  point  wore 
expressed  at  a  very  late  period,  in  language 
which  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Speaking 
of  France  and  En^lind,  be  said,  ''  we  have 
done  each  other  infinite  harm — ^we  might 
have  rendered  each  other  infinite  service  by 
mutual  good  understanding.  If  the  school 
of  Fox  had  succeeded,  we  would  have  un- 
derstood each  other — ^there  would  only  have 
been  in  Europe  one  army  and  one  flnet — 
we  would  have  eovemed  the  world — we 
would  have  fixed  repose  and  prosperity 
everywhere,  either  by  force  or  by  persua- 
sion. Yes— I  repeat  how  much  good  we 
might  have  done — ^how  much  evil  we  have 
aetnally  done  to  each  other." 

Now  the  fiindameotal  principle  of  such  a 
paeificatioB,  which  Buonaparte  seems  to  the 
ver^  last  to  have  considered  as  the  mutual 
basis  of  common  interest,  waa  such  as  could 
net,  ought  not,  nay,  dare  not,  have  been 
adovted  by  any  ministry  which  England 
coiud  have  choeen,  so  long  as  she  possess- 
ed a  ftee  Parliament.  Her  principle  of 
paeifleation  most  have  been  one  that  aacer- 
*"Ii.^u  *»^P««<l««c«  of  other  powers, 
»ot  which  permitted  her  own  aflgressione. 
and  lave  way  to  those  of  FrZce.  Her 
wealth,  strength,  and  happiness,  do,  and 
■nist  always,  oonsist  in  the  naUosal  inde- 
peadeae*  of  Uw  stetet  np«&  th«  continent. 
Vol.  I.  WS 


She  could  not,  either  with  conacience  or 
safety,  make  peace  with  a  usurping  con- 
queror, on  the  footing  thai  she  herself  was 
to  becono  « luarpctr  ia  her  turn.  She  has 
no  desire  or  interest  to  blot  out  other  na- 
tions from  the  map  of  Europe,  in  order  that 
no  names  may  remain  aave  those  of  Britain 
and  France ;  nor  is  she  interested  in  de- 
priving other  states  of  their  fleets^  or  of 
the  ir  armies.  Her  stateamen  moat  disclaim 
the  ideaof  governinffthe  world,  or  a  moiety 
of  thfr  world,  and  of  making  other  nations 
either  happy  or  unhappy  by  force  of  arms. 
The  conduct  of  Enoland  in  1814  and  iii 
1816,  etinced  this  honest  snd  honourable 
policy ;  since,  yielding  much  to  others,  she 
could  not  be  accused  of  beioff  herself  influ- 
enced by  any  views  to  extend  her  own  do- 
minion, in  tne  general  confuaion  and  blend- 
ing which  aroae  out  of  the  downfall  of  the 
external  power  of  France .  Thaty  however, 
is  a  subject  for  another  place. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Trance,  who,  wi^ 
Russia,  had  arranged  a  treaty  of  pacification 
on  a  very  difierent  basis,  was  now  busied  in 
gathering  in  the  advanti^s  which  she  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  it.  In  doing  so,  it 
seems  to  have  been  Buonaparte's  principal 
object  so  to  consolidate  and  enforce  what 
ho  called  hia  Continental  System,  as  ulti- 
mately to  root  out  and  destroy  the  remain- 
ing precarious  communications,  which  Eng- 
land, by  her  external  commerce,  continued 
to  maintain  with  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent. • 

To  attain  this  grand  object,  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  and  ite  consequences  had  given  him 
neat  facilities.  France  waa  his  own— Hol- 
land was  under  the  dominion,  nominally,  of 
his  brother  Louis,  but  in  a  great  meaaure  at 
his  devotion.  His  brother  Jerome  was  es- 
tablished in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  It 
followed,  therefore,  in  th3  course  of  his 
brother's  policy,  that  he  was  to  form  an  al- 
liance worthy  of  his  new  rank.  It  has  been 
slready  noti^d  that  he  had  abandoned,  by 
his  brother's  command,  Elisabeth  Patersoo, 
daughter  of  a  respectable  gentleman  of  Bal- 
timore, whom  he  had  married  in  1803.  He 
waa  now  married  at  the  Tuilleries  to  Fred- 
erioa  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Wirtembei]^  - 

Prusaia,  and  all  the  once  free  ports  of  the 
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HusMtse  LMfve,  wei*  cImmI  aguatt  Eaf- 
lish  eoaoMree,  M  far  u  afatolut*  railica^ 
power  eoald  cfleet  tlwt  purpoM^  RnMia 
WM  sot  to  tneUUa  in  Uwt  importaai  bulU 
iar  M  tiM  tanps  of  the  treaty  ofTilait,  and 
Napoleon's  aecret  engagements  with  the 
Csar,  had  led  him  to  hope.  Bot  Alexander 
was  too  powerflii  to  be  abeelatelj  dictated 
to  in  the  enforcement  of  this  antt-eommer- 
eial  STstem :  and,  indeed^  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  Raasiaa  natioa  might  hate  reoderad 
it  perilous  to  the  Ciar  to  enforce  the  non- 
intorcoarae  to  the  extent  which  Napoleon 
woold  have  wished.  The  laige,  balky,  and 
heavy  commodities  of  Rassia,~liemp  and 
iron,  and  timber  and  wax,  and  pitch  and  na- 
val stores  that  prodnce  apon  which  the 
Boyards  of  the  empire  chieAy  depended  for 
their  revenne.  woald  not  bear  the  expense 
of  transportation  by  land ;  and  England,  in 
AiU  nnd  exclnaiTe  oommand  of  the  sea.  was 
her  only,  and  at  the  ssme  tine  her  wiJiing 
onslomer.  Under  varioes  UJesoiy  deviceSf  < 
Bngland  snliHwil  to  purchase 


Rnssian  eommoditiea,  and  pay  for  them  in 
her  own  mannfactaras,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
ereea  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  in  defi- 
aace  of  the  nkases  of  the  Ciar  1 ' 
to  this  Bnonaparte  was  compel 
Uind,  as  what  his  Rnssian  ally  c 
woold  not,  pni  an  end  to. 


npei 
aace  of  the  nkases  of  the  Ciar  himself;  and 
«lled  to  aeem 
J  could  not,  or 
I  not,  pni  an  end  to. 
The  straacest  atraggle  ever  witnessed  in 
(he  civilised  world  began  now  to  be  main- 
tained, betwixt  Britain  and  those  countries 
who  felt  the  importation  of  British  goods  as 
a  subject  not  only  of  convenience,  but  of 
vital  importance,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France  on  the  other ;  whose  raler  was  de- 
termined that  OB  no  aeconnt  should  Britain 
either  maintain  intereourse  with  the  conti- 
nent, or  derive  the  inherent  advantages  of  a 
ftee  trade.  The  decrees  of  Berlin  were 
reioforeed  by  others  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror, yet  more  peremptory  and  mora  vexa- 
tious. By  a  decree  dsCai  at  Hambureh, 
1 1th  December,  and  another  promulgated  at 
Milan,  17th  December  1807,  Napoleon  de- 
clared Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade— all  na- 
tions whatever  were  prohibited  not  only  to 
trade  with  her,  hot  to  deal  in  any  articles 
of  British  manufiicUire.  Agents  were  nam- 
ed in  9verr  sea-port  and  trading  town  on 
the  part  of  Buonaparte.  There  was  an  or- 
dinance that  no  ship  should  be  admitted  in- 
to any  of  the  ports  of  the  continent  without 
certificates,  as  they  were  called,  of  origin  j 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  that  no 
Dtft  of  their  cargo  was  of  British  produce. 
T%ese  regulations  were  met  by  others  on 
the  pert  of  Britain,  called  the  Orders  in 
Council.  They  permitted  all  neutrals  to 
trade  Jwith  countries  at  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  providing  they  touched  at  a  British 
port,  and  paid  the  British  duties.  Neutrals 
were  thus  placed  in  a  most  undesirable  pre- 
dieament  betwist  the  two  greA  cootendtog 
pewers.  If  th«y  neglected  the  British  Or- 
ders in  Council,  they  were  captured  by 
the  craixers  of  England,  with  which  the  sea 
was  covered.  If  they  paid  dutiea  at  British 
ports,  they  were  confiscated,  if  the  fact 
could  be  discovered,  on  arrival  at  any  port 
pader  French  influence.    Thialedto>every 


apeciea  of  deeepUoB  by  whioh  the  real 
character  of  the  mercantile  tranaaetioB 
could  be  disguised.  Fabe  pepen,  false  en* 
U-tes,  false  registen,  were  everywhere  pio4 
dnced }  and  such  were  the  profits  attending 
the  trade,  that  the  moat  trusty  and  trusted 
agents  of  Buonaparte,  men  of  the  highest 
rank  in  hia  empire,  were  found  willing  to 
wink  at  this  contraband  commeree.  and  ob- 
tained great  sums  for  doing  so.  All  akmf 
the  sen-coast  of  Europe,  this  stnggle  wan 
keenly  mainteined  betwixt  the  moat  power- 
ful individual  the  worid  ever  saw,  and  the 
wanto  and  wishes  of  the  society  which  he 
controlled— wants  and  wishea  not  the  less 
eagerly  enteruined,  that  they  were  direct- 
ed towards  luxuries  andaaperfluities. 

But  it  was  chiefly  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
iu  which  the  dominion  or  its  ancient  ana 
natural  princes  stUJ  nominmJlj  survived, 
which  gave  «a  exieaded  vent  to  the  obiecfn 
of  British  commerce.  Buonaparte,  indeed, 
had  a  large  ahare  of  iU  profiU.  since  Fortn- 
gal,  in  iNurticnlar,  paid  him  great  sums  to 
connive  at  her  trade  with  England.  Bat>at 
last  the  weakness  of  Poitugaf,  and  the  total 
disunion  of  the  Royal  Family  in  Spain, 
suggested  to  Nspoleon  the  thoughts  of  ap- 
propriating to  his  own  family,  or  rather  ta 
himself,  that  noble  portion  of  the  conti 
oent  of  Europe.  Hence  arose  the  Spanish 
contest,  of  which  he  afterwards  said  in  bit- 
teraess,  '<That  wretched  war  was  my  raia 
j  ^It  divided  my  forces— multiplied  the  ae- 
ccasity  of  my  efforts,  and  injured  my  char- 
acter for  morality."  But  could  he  expect 
better  rasultn  fkom  a  uanrpation,  executed 
under  circumstances  of  treachery  perihctly 
unexampled  in  the  hiatory  of  Europe  t  Be- 
fore entering,  however,  upon  this  new  and 
most  important  mn.  of  Napoleoo's  history, 
it  is  necessary  hmBtilj  to  resume  soma 
sceottnt  of  Che  previous  relattona  between 
France  and  the  Pcninaula  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Manuel  de  Godoy,  a  ikvourite  of  Charlee 
IV.  and  the  paramour  of  hia  prefligata 
Queen,  was  at  the  time  the  uncontroUed 
minister  of  Spain.  He  bore  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  or  of  Peace,  as  it  waa 
termed  for  brevity's  sake,  on  aceount  of  his 
having  completea  the  pacification  of  Baale, 
which  closed  the  revolutionary  war  be- 
twixt Spain  and  France.  By  the  sabea- 
quent  treaty  of  Saint  lldephonao,  he  had 
eatablished  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de« 
fbnsive,  betwixt  the  two  countries,  ia  4Mm- 
sequence  of  which  Spain  had  taken  firom 
time  to  time,  without  hesitation,  every 
stop  which  Buonaparte's  interested  policy 
recommended.  But  notwithstanding  thia 
subservience  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Fwnch 
raler,  Godoy  seems  in  secret  to  have  noaiw 
ished  hopes  of  setting  free  of  the  Frendi 
yoke  t  and  at  the  veiy  period  when  th  > 
Prussian  war  broke  out,  without  eny  aa- 
eessity  which  could  be  discovered,  he  sod- 
denly  called  the  SpanUh  foroea  to  anna, 
addressing  to  them  a  proclamation  of  a 
boastful,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  a  i 


s,  »  ■ 

oas  character,  indicaUng  that  the  covalry 
wu  in  danger,  and  that  aome  great  axertftoa 
waa  expected  ffom  the  SpaiSsh  armies  m 
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BaoMBtfto  reeeiTtd  thw  proc- 
e  field  of  battle  et  Jena,  and 


her  behalf, 
lamatioa  oa  the 

ie  eaid  to  hare  sworn  wngeaace  against 
Spain .  The  news  of  that  great  rictory  soon 
Utered  Godoy's  military  attitude,  and  the 
Bialsler  could  find  no  better  ezcose  for  it, 
than  to  pretend  that  he  had  armed  asainst 
n  apprehended  infasion  of  the  Moors. 
Napoleon  permitted  the  circamstance  to 
ttemain  nnexplained.  It  had  made  him 
aware  of  Oodov's  private  sentiments  in 
respect  toh'mself  andto  France,  if  be  had 
berore  doubted  them;  and  thoagh  passed 
4>?er  without  farther  notice,  this  hasty  ar- 
'nament  of  1806  was  assuredly  not  dismiss- 
ed from  his  thonghts. 

In  the  stste  of  abasement  under  which 
<bey  felt  their  goTomment  and  royal  fami- 
ly to  have  fallen,  the  hopes  and  affections 
of  the  Spaniards  w«re  naturally  turned  on 
the  heir-apparent,  whose  succession  to  the 
erowathey  looked  forward  to  as  a  signal  for 
better  things,  and  who  was  well  understood 
to  be  at  open  variance  with  the  all-power- 
ful Godoy.  The  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
any  portion  of  that  old  heroic  pride,  and 
love  of  independence,  which  ought  to  have 
aMvfced  the  tbture  King  of  Spain.  He  was 
not  revolted  at  the  sway  which  Buonaparte 
held  in  Europe  and  in  Spain,  and  far  from 
desiring  to  get  rid  of  the  French  influence, 
he  endeavoured  to  secure  Buonaparte's  fa- 
vour for  his  own  partial  views,  by  an  offer 
to  connect  his  own  interests  in  sn  indisso- 
luble manner  with  those  of  Napoleon  and 
his  dynssty.  Assisted  by  some  of  the  sran- 
dees,  who  were  most  especially  tired  of 
Godoy  and  his  administration,  the  Prince 
wrote  Buonaparte  a  secret  letter,  express- 
ing the  highest  esteem  for  hie  person ;  in- 
timating the  condition  to  which  his  father, 
whose  too  great  soodness  of  disposition 
had  been  misguidea  by  wicked  eounsellors, 
hsd  reduced  the  flourishing  kingdom  of 
Spain ;  requesting  the  eooosels  and  support 
or  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  detect  the 
schemes  of  those  perfidious  men ;  and  en- 
treatiuff,  that,  as  a  pledge  of  the  paternal 
protection  which  he  solicited,  the  Kmperor 
would  grant  him  the  honour  of  allying  him 
with  one  of  his  relations. 

In  this  manner  the  heir-apparent  of 
Spain  threw  himself  into  the  arms,  or,  more 
properly,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon ;  but  he 
did  not  meet  the  reception  he  hiwl  hoped 
for.  Buonaparte  was  at  this  time  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  Charles  IV.,  and  with 
that  very  Godoy  whom  it  wss  the  object  of 
the  Prince  to  remove  or  ruin  :  and  as  they 
could  second  his  views  with  all  the  re- 
maining forces  of  Spain,  while  Prinre  Fer- 
dinand was  in  possession  of  no  actual  pow- 
er or  authority,  the  former  were  for  the 
time  preftrable  allies.  The  Prince's  offer, 
as  wMt  might  be  ueefVil  on  some  future  oc- 
casion, was  for  thepreoent  neither  aecept- 
•d  nor  refined.  Napoleon  was  altogether 
eilent.  The  fate  of  the  Royal  FamilVwas 
thm  in  the  haada  of  the  Stranger.  Their 
Ihte  was  probably  already  determined.  But 
befoi*  eipelUag  the  Bourooas  from  Spain, 


Napoleon  judged  it  most  politic  to  use 
their  forcef  in  subduing  Portugal. 
The  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  consist- 


iM  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  under  the 
Marquis  de  la  Romana,  had  been  marched 
into  the  north  of  Europe,  under  the  charac- 


ter of  auxiliaries  of  France.  Another  de- 
tachment had  been  sent  to  Tuscany,  com- 
manded by  O'Farrel.  So  far  the  kingdom 
was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  her  owa 
best  troops ;  the  conquest  of  Portugal  waa 
to  be  made  a  pretext  for  introducing  the 
French  army  to  dictate  to  the  whole  Pe- 
ninsvla. 

Portugal  was  under  a  singularly  weak 
government.  Her  army  was  ruined  i  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  her  nobility  was  lost ; 
her  sole  hope  for  continuing  in  existence, 
under  the  name  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
rested  in  her  power  or  purchasing  the 
clemency  of  France,  and  some  Mief  that 
Spain  woold  not  permit  her  own  territo- 
rt«a  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of  anni- 
hilating an  uaoffoudiag  naighbour  aad  ally. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was  required 
by  France  and  Spain  jointly,  to  shot  his 
ports  sgainst  the  English,  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  Britain,  and  to  arrest  the  per- 
sons ef'^her  subjects  wherever  they  could 
be  found  within  his  dominions,  llie 
Prince  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  fint  part 
of  this  proposal  j  the  last  he  peremptorily 
refused,  ss  calling  upon  him  at  once  to  vio- 
late the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  rights  of 
hospitalitjr.  And  the  British  merchants  re- 
ceived intimation,  that  it  would  be  wisdom 
to  close  their  commercial  concerns,  and 
retire  from  a  country  which  had  no  longer 
the  means  of  protecting  them. 

In  the  mesntime,  a  singular  treaty  was 
signed  at  Fontainbleau,  for  the  partition  of 
me  ancient  kingdom  of  Portugal.  By  this 
agreement,  a  regular  plan  was  laid  for  in- 
vading Portugal  with  French  and  Spanish 
armies,  accompnshSng  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  and  dividing  it  into  three  parts. 
The  northern  provinces  were  to  form  a 
small  principality  for  the  King  of  Etrarta 
(who  was  to  cede  his  Italian  dominions  to 
Napoleon ;)  snother  portion'vrastobe  siven 
in  sovereignty  to  Godoy,  with  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Algarves  ;  and  a  third  was  to 
remain  in  seqnestrstion  tin  the  end  of  tho 
war.  By  the  treaty  of  Fontainblean,  Na- 
poleon obtained  two  important  advantages  ; 
the  fint,  that  Portugal  should  be  conquer- 
ed }  the  second,  that  a  graat  part  or  the 
Spanish  troops  should  be  employed  on  the 
expedition,  and  their  native'  country  thus 
deprived  of  their  assistance.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  he  ever  intended  Godoy, 
or  the  King  of  Etraria^  ahould  nin  any- 
thing by  the  stipulations  in  their  behalf. 

Jonol,  one  of  the  moel  grasping,  extrava- 
gant, and  profligate  of  the  rVench  generals, 
a  man  whom  Buonaparte  himself  nss  stig- 
matised ss  a  monster  of  rspacity,  was  sp- 
poioted  to  masch  upon  Lisbon,  and  intrust- 
ed with  the  charge  of  leconciling  to  the  voke 
of  the  invaden,  a  aatioa  who  had  ooither 
provoked  war,  act  attempted  resistaace. 
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Two  ndditioBBl  InniM,  coofffting  putly  ,  feet  of  the  inrider.  or  be 


icii0p.ux: 


captive  to 


of  French  and  partljr  of  Spuiiarda,  supported  |  enhance  hit  trittaipo.    The  kingdom  of  Per- 

I  tugal  bad  cpacioofl  realm*  beyon  '    ' 
lantic,  in  which  ila  royal  Amily  i 


the  atuck  of  Junot  '  A  French  army,  |  tugal  bad  cpacioofl  realm*  beyond  the  At- 
amouoiing  to  40,000  men,  wai  formed  at  lantic,  in  which  ila  royal  Amily  might  seek 
Bayonne,  in  terms  of  the  treatr  of  Fontain-  I  refnge.  The  British  ambassador  oifered 
Mean,  destined,  it  was  pretended,  to  act  as    every  facility  which  her  sqaadron  could  af- 


ao  army  of  reserve,  in  case  the  Eodish 
•boald  land  troops  for  the  defence  of  ror- 
toga],  but  which,  it  had  been  stipulated,  was 
OB  no  account  to  enter  Spain,  unleaa  such  a 
crisis  should  demand  meir  presence.  It 
will  presently  appear  what  was  the  true 
parpooe  of  this  army  of  reserve,  and  under 
what  ciroumsUnees  it  was  really  intended 
to  enter  the  Spanish  territorr. 

Meantime  Jnnot  advancea  upon  Lisbon 
with  such  eatraordinary  forced  marches,  as 
very  much  dislocated  and  exhausted  his  ar- 
my. But  this  was  of  the  less  consequence, 
because,  aware  that  he  could  not  make  an 
effectual  resistance,  the  Prince  Regent  had 
determined  that  he  would  not,  by  an  inef- 
fectaaJ  show  of  doroace,  give  the  invaders 
a  pretext  to  treat  Portugal  like  a  conquered 
country.  He  resolved  at  this  late  hour  to 
comply  even  with  the  Isst  and  harshest  of 
the  terms  dicUted  by  France  and  Spain,  bv 
putting  the  restraint  of  a  register  on  British 
subjecta  and  British  property  ^  but  he  had 
purposely  delayed  compliance,  till  little 
was  left  that  could  be  affected  by  the  meas- 
ure. The  British  Factonr,  so  long  domicili- 
ated at  Lisbon,  had  left  the  Tagiis  on  the 
18th  of  October,  amid  the  universal  recret 
of  the  iphabltants.  The  British  resident 
minister^  Lord  Strangford,  although  feeling 
compassion  for  the  force  under  which  the 
Prince  Regent  acted,  was,  nevertheless,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  considering  these  un- 
friendly steps  as  a  declaration  against  Eng- 
land. He  took  down  the  British  arms,  de- 
parted from  Lisbon  accordingly,  and  went 
on  board  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  squadron^  then 
lying  off  the  Tagus. ,  The  Marquis  of  Mal- 
rialva  was  then  sent  as  an  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary, to  state  to  the  courta  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  com- 
plied with  the  whole  of  their  demands,  and 
to  request  that  the  march  of  their  forces 
upon  Lisbon  should  be  countermanded. 

Junot  and  his  army  had  by  this  time 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  entering, 
he  said,  as  the  friends,  allies,  and  protectors 
of  the  Portoguese,  come  to  save  Lisbon  fVom 
the  fate  of  Copenhagen,  and  relieve  the  in- 
habitants from  the  yoke  of  the  maritime  ty- 
rants of  Europe.  He  promised  the  utmost 
good  discipline  on  the  part  of  his  troops, 
while,  at  tne  same  time,  the  constant  pi  jn- 
der  and  exactions  of  the  French  were  em- 
bittered by  wanton  scorn  and  acts  of  sacri- 
lege, which,  to  a  religious  people,  seemed 
peculiarly  horrible.  Nothing,  nowever,  re- 
tarded the  celerity  of  his  march ;  for  he 
waa  well  aware  thst  it  was  his  master's 
meet  anxious  wish  to  seize  the  persons  of 
the  Poctugnese  Royal  Family,  and  especial- 
ly that  of  tbe  Prince  Regent 

But  the  Prince,  although  his  general  dis- 
position was  sentle  and  compromising,  had, 
on  this  occasion,  impressions  not  unworthy 
of  the  heir  5f  Braganza.  He  had  detennin- 
•d  that  he  would  not  kiss  the  dual  tt  the 


ford,  and,  as  ia  now  known,  granted  the 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  that  ahe  would 
aoknowledge  no  government  which  tbo  ia-> 
vaders  might  eatablish  in  Portugal,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  House  of  Bragansa.  Tbe 
Prince  Regent,  with  the  whole  royal  (hmi 
ly,  embarked  on  board  the  Portuguese  ves* 
sels  of  the  line,  hastily  rigged  out  as  they 
were,  and  indifferently  prepared  for  sea ; 
and  thus  afforded  modvn  Europe,  fort'ie 
first  time,  an  example  of  that  species  of 
emigration,  frequent  in  ancient  days,  when 
kings  and  princes,  expelled  from  their  na- 
tive seats  by  Che  irtrootf  mrm  of  violence, 
went  to  «eek  new  eatabtishmenta  in  diataat 
countries.  The  royal  family  embailied* 
amid  the  tears,  criee.  and  Uesslnea  of  the 
people,  from  the  very  spot  whence  A'aaco  de 
Gama  loosened  his  saila,  to  discover  for 
Portugal  new  realms  in  the  Eaat.  The- 
weather  waa  as  gloomy  as  were  the  aetora 
and  spectators  o?  this  affecting  scene ;  and 
the  firmness  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  nation  which  he  was  leaving, 
aware  that  his  longer  presence  might  have 
ezpoeed  himself  to  insult,  but  could  have 
had  no  effect  in  ameliorating  their  own  fate. 
Junot,  within  a  dav'a  march  of  Lisbon, 
waa  almost  frantic  with  rage  when  he  beard 
this  netvs.  He  well  knew  how  moeh  (he 
escape  of  the  Prince,  and  the  resolution  he 
had  formed,  .would  diminish  the  lustre  of 
his  own  success  in  the  eyes  of  his  master. 
Once  poaaessedof  the  Pnnce  Regent's  per- 
son, Buonaparte  had  hoped  to  get  him  to 
cede  possessioa  of  the  Braxila  ;  and  trane- 
mariae  acqniaitious  had  for  Napoleon  all  the 
merit  of  novelty.  The  empire  of  the  House 
of  Braffanxa  in  the  new  world,  waa  now  ef- 
fectually beyond  his  reach :  and  his  general , 
thus  far  unsuccessful,  might  have  aome  rea- 
son to  dread  the  excess  of  hia  master's  dis- 
appointment. 


Upon  the  first  of  December,  exhausted 
with  their  forced  marches,  and  safficientlj 
'  le  in  equipmi 
vanmiaird  'vp] 
neral  i  '  " " 


miserable  in  equipment  and  appearance,  the 
"       ch  vanmiard  approached  the  city,  a 
general  miriit  aee  the  retreating  ai 
of  the  vessels  vniich  deprived  him  of 


French 
their 


city,  and 
aaile 


fair  a  portion  of  hia  priie.  Janet,  however, 
waa  soon  led  to  resume  confidence  in  hi* 
own  merits.  He  had  been  connected  with 
Buonaparte  ever  since  the  oommencement 
of  his  fortunes,  which  he  had  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. Such  qualifications,  and  his  having 
married  a  lady  named  Comneoe,  who  affirm- 
ed heraelf  to  be  descended  from  tbe  blood 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  was  sufficient,  he 
thought,  to  entitle  him  to  expect  the  vaoant 
throne  of  Lisbon  from  the  band  of  bis  maa- 
ter.  In  the  mean  thee,  he  acted  ea  if  al- 
ready in  possession  of  supreme  power.  He- 
took  possession  of  the  houae  belonging  to 
tbe  richest  merchant  in  the  city,  and  al- 
thoogh  he  received  twelve  hundred  cnK 
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mdoQ9  ft  month  for  fats  Ublo,  he  compelled 
hii  landlord  to  be  at  the  whole  oxpenie  of 
his  estabUshment  which  was  placed  on  the 
most  eztmvagant  acaio  of  splendour.  Hia 
inferior  olficera  took  the  hint,  nor  were  the 
■oldiera  alow  in  following  the  example.  The 
eitortiona  and  rapacity*  practised  in  Lisbon 
seemed  to  leavto  all  former  excesses  of  the 
French  army  for  behind.  This  led  to  quar- 
rels betwixt  the  French  and  the  natives  -, 
blood  was  shed ;  public  executions  took 
place,  and  the  invaders,  proceeding  to  re> 
dace  and  disband  the  remnant  of  the  Portu- 
guese army,  showed  their  positive  inten- 
tion to  retain  the  kingdom  under  their  own 
ezelusive  authority. 

This  purpose  was  at  last  intimated  by  an 
official  documentor  proclamation,  issued  by 
Junot  under  Buonaparte's  orders.  It  de- 
clared, that,  by  leaving  his  kingdom,  the 
Prince  of  Brasil  had  in  fact  abdicateJ  the 
aovereignty,  and  that  Portugal,  havtna  be- 
come a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Napoleon, 
should,  for  the  preaent,  be  governed  by  the 
French  General* in-chie^  in  name  of  the 
£mperor.  The  French  flag  was  according- 
ly displayed,  the  arms  of  Portugal  every- 
where removed.  The  property  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  of  all  who  hao  followed 
him,  was  sequestrated,  with  a  reserve  in  fa- 
vour or  those  who  should  return  before  the 
15th  day  of  February,  the  proclamation  be- 
ing published  upon  the  nrst  dav  of  that 
month.  The  next  demand  upon  tne  unhap- 
p]r  country,  was  for  a  contribution  of  forty 
millions  of  craBadoes,or  four  millions  and  a 
half  sterling;  wliich,  laid  upon  a  population 
of  something  less  than  three  millions,  came 
to  about  thirty  shillings  a-head;  while  the 
share  of  the  immense  numbers  who  could 
pay  nothing,  fell  upon  the  upper  and  mid- 
dling ranks,  who  had  still  some  property  re- 
maining. There  was  not  specie  enough  in 
the  country  to  answer  the  demand  :  but 
plate,  valuables,  British  goods,  and  colonial 
produce,  were  received  instead  of  money. 
Some  of  the  French  officer*  turned  jobbers 
in  these  last  article*,  sending  them  off  to 
Pans,  where  they  were  sold  to  advantage. 
Some  berame  money-brokers,  and  bought 
up  paper-money  at  a  discount.  So  little 
does  the  profession  of  arms  retain  of  its  dis- 
interested and  gallant  character,  when  its 
professors  become  habituated  and  accus- 
tomed depredators. 

The  proclamation  of  2d  February,  vesting 
the  government  of  Portugal  in  General  Ju- 
not, as  the  representative  of  the  French 
Empire,  seemed  entirely  to  abrogate  the 
treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  and  in  fact  really 
did  so,  except  as  to  such  articles  in  favour 
ofNapoleon,  ashe  bimseirchose  should  re- 
main 1  n  force.  As  for  the  imaginary  prince- 
dom of  Algarves,  with  whieh  Uodoy  was  to 
have  been  invested,  no  more  was  ever  said 
or  thought  about  it ;  nor  was  he  in  any  eoo- 
dition  to  aaeert  hia  claim  to  it,  however  for- 
mal the  stipulation. 

While  the  French  were  takuig  possession 
of  Portugal,  one  of  those  scandalous  scenes 
took  place  in  the  royal  fkmily  at  Madrid, 
which  are  often  found  to  precede  the  fall  of 
a  ahaken  throne. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  with  his  father, 
or  rather  his  father's  minister.  We  have 
mentioned  that  he  had  desired  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  fkmily  of  Buonaparte,  in  order 
to  secure  his  protection,  but  that  toe  Empe- 
ror of  France  nad  given  no  ^rect  encour- 
agement to  his  suit.  Still,  a  considerable 
party,  headed  by  the  Duke  del  Infantado, 
and  die  Canon  Lscoiquis,  who  had  been  the 
Prince's  tutor,  relying  upon  the  general 
popularity  of  Ferdinand,  seem  to  have  on* 
dertaken  some  cabal,  having  for  its  object 
probably  the  deposition  of  the  old  King  and 
the  removal  of  Godoy.  The  [>1ot  was  dis- 
covered ;  the  person  of  the  Prince  was  se- 
cured, and  Charles  made  a  clamorous  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  Napoleon,  and  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  He  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  conspirators  had  been  aimed 
at  his  life,  and  that  of  his  faithf\il  minister  i 
and  produced,  in  support  of  this  unnatural 
cbarg«j  two  letters  from  Ferdinand,  address- 
ed to  his  parents,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
(in  ffenerat  terms)  having  failed  in  duty  to 
hia  father  and  sovereiffn,  and  says,  "  that  he 
has  denounced  his  advisers,  professes  re- 
pentance, and  craves  pardon."  The  reality 
of  this  affair  is  not  easily  penetrated.  That 
there  had  been  a  conspiracy,  is  more  thm 
probable  \  the  intended  parricide  was  prob- 
ably an  aggravation,  of  which  so  weak  a  man 
as  uharles  IV.  might  be  easily  convinced 
by  tbe  arts  of  hia  wife  and  her  paramour. 

So  standing  matters  in  that  distracted 
house,  both  father  and  son  appealed  to  Buo- 
naparte, as  the  auguat  friend  and  ally  of 
Spain,  and  the  natural  umpire  of  the  dis- 
putes in  its  royal  family.  But  Napoleon 
nourished  views  which  could  not  be  served 
by  giving  either  party  an  effectual  victory 
over  the  other.  He  caused  his  ambassador, 
Beauhamois,  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Aaturias.  Charlea  IV.  and  hia 
minister  were  alarmed  and  troubled  at  find- 
ing hia  powerful  ally  Uke  interest,  even  to 
this  extent,  in  behalf  of  his  disobedient  son. 
They  permitted  themselves  to  allude  to  die 
Drivate  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Astarias  to 
Napoleon,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
Great  Emperor  would  not  permit  a  rebel- 
lious son  to  shelter  himselrby  an  alliance 
with  his  Imperial  family,  llie  touchinff 
this  chord  waa  what  Buonaparte  desired.  It 

Save  him  a  pretext  to  assume  a  haughty, 
istant,  and  offended  aspect  towards  the 
reigning  King,  who  had  dared  to  suspect 
him  of  bad  faitn,  and  had  mentioned  with 
less  than  due  consideration  the  name  of  a 
lady  of  the  Imperial  house.' 

Godoy  waa  terrified  at  the  interpretation 
pot  upon  the  remonstrances  made  by  him- 
self and  his  master,  by  tbe  awful  arbiter  of 
their  destiny.  Ixquierdo,  the  Spanish  am- 
basikdor,  was  directed  to  renew  liis  appli- 
cations to  the  Emperor,  for  tbe  ekpocial 
parpose  of  assuring  him  that  a  match  with 
nis  ikmily  would  m  in  the  higheet  degreo 
acceptable  to  the  ^iog  of  Spain.  Cbaries 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  same  par- 
pose.  But  it  1US  Nsfioleon's  policy  to 
appear  haughty,  oistant,  indifferent,  and  of- 
fended 3  and  to  teach  the  contending  fhlber 
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ngacioot  statet- 
I  the  part  of  Tal. 


•ad  MB,  who  hodi  looked  to  hte  m  their 
jodft,  tbo  painfVa  fholiofi  of  matatl  mm- 
pOBM.  In  tho  moan  tiae.  a  dow  levr  oT 
Iho  oOBseriptioo  pat  iato  hla  haada  a  ftoah 
umj :  and  fbrtj  thoMand  nao  ware  atatioa- 
ed  at  Byooae,  to  add  weight  to  hia  nedia* 
tioa  ia  tae  aflkira  of  Spain. 

About  tUa  period,  he  did  aot  heaiute  to 
avow  to  the  aUeat  of  hia  oouaaellors,  Tal- 
leynad  aad  Fooch^,  the  reaotntioa  he  had 
lonned,  thai  the  Spaniah  race  of  the  Houae 
of  Boarboaa  ahoald  ceaae  to  reign.    Hia 
plaa  waa  oppoaed  bjT 
BMB,  and  the  oppoaition  oa  tbe  part 
leyraad  ia  repieaented  to  have  bei 
ante.    At  a  later  period.  Napoleon  found  it 
more  advantageooa  to  load  Tallejraad  with 
the  charge  or  being  hia  adviaer  in  the  war 
with  Spun,  aa  well  aa  in  tbe  tragedv  of  the 
Dae  d^Eaghien.     In  Fouoh^a   MemoirB, 
there  ia  an  intereatiog  accoant  of  hia  con- 
venation  with  the  Emperor  on  thai  occa- 
aion,  of  which  we  see  room  /hllj  to  efl«dit 
the  authenticity.    It  placet  before  ua,  in  a 
striking  point  of  view,  argumenta  for  and 
agaiaat  thia  eitraordinaiy  and  decitive  mea- 
aure.    **  Let  Portagal  take  her  fate,''  aaid 
Fonch^,  "  ahe  ia,  in  fact,  little  elae  than  an 
Engliab  eolonj.    Bot  that  Kin^  of  Spain  haa 
giaaa  jou  no  reaaon  to  complain  of  bin ;  he 
Eaa  been  ^e  bombleat  ot  your  prefecta. 
Beaidea  take  heed  you  are  not  deceived  in 
the  diapoaition  of  the  Spaniarda.    Yon  have 
a  party  amongst  them  now,  becaoae  they 
look  on  yon  aa  a  great  aad  powerful  poten- 
tale,  a  prince,  and  an  all^.    But  vou  ought 
to  be  aware  that  the  Spaniah  people  poaaeaa 
no  part  of  the  German  phlegm.    They  are 
attached  to  their  lawa  ;  their  government ; 
their  ancient  caatoma*    It  would  be  an  er- 
Vor  to  judge  of  the  national  character  by 
that  of  the  higher  classes,  which  are  there, 
aa  elsewhere,  corrupted,  aad  indiiferent  to 
their  eoontry.    Once  more,  take  heed  ;rou 
do  aot  convert,  by  such  aa  act  of  anreasion, 
a  submissive  and  useful  tributary  Kingdom, 
into  a  aecond  La  Vend^." 

Buonaparte  aaswered  these  prophetic  re- 
aaaika,  by  obaervationa  on  the  contemptible 
character  of  the  Spaniah  |rovernment,  the 
imbecility  of  the  Kini^,  ana  the  worthlesa 
character  of  the  minister ;  the  common 
people,  who  might  be  influenced  to  oppoM 
aim  by  the  monks,  would  be  dispersed,  he 
aaid,  by  one  volley  of  cannon.  "The  stake 
I  play  for  ia  immenae — ^I  will  continue  in 
my  own  dynaaty  the  family  system  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  unite  Spain  for  ever  to  the 
deatiaies  of  France.  Remember  that  the 
ana  aever  seta  oa  the  immenae  Empire  of 
Charlaa  V." 

FoQch^  urged  another  doubt ;  whether, 
if  the  flames  of  oppoaition  should  grow  vio- 
lent in  Spain,  Russia  might  not  be  encour- 
Bgad  to  resume  her  connexion  with  En^and, 


aad  than  place  tbe  Empire  of  NaadAoa  be- 
twiat  two  firaa  1  This  suspicion  Buonaparte 
ndieuJed  aa  that  of  a  miniater  of  police, 
whoee  hahita  Uugbt  him  to  doobt  tho  very 
exisiaace  of  sincerity.    The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  he  aaid,  waa  completely  won  over, 
-"''  aincerely   attached   to    him.     Thua, 
'  i  vain  of  the  wrath  and  ^wil  to 
I,  Napoleon  persialed  in  bia  purpose. 
Bot,  ere  yet  he  pounced  upon  the  tempt- 
ing prey,  in  whico  form  Spaia  presented 
herself  to  hia  eyea,  Napoleon  made  a  harri- 
ed eipedition  to  Italy.    Thia  joaraey  had 
several  motivea.    Oae  waa,  to  interrupt  his 
commnnicatioas  with  the  royal  family  of 
Spaia,  ia  order  to  avoid  bein||  pressed  to  ex- 
plsin  the  preciae  nature  of  his  preteasioas, 
until  he  waa  prepared  to  support  them  by 
open  force.    Another  was,  to  secure  the  at- 
meet  peisonal  advantJV*  ^oich  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  ibe  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  be- 
Tors  he  threw  that  document  aside  like 
waate  paper  ;  it  being ~hia  purpose  that  it 
should  remain  aucb,  in  ao  far  as  Its  stipula^ 
tions  were  in  behalf  of  any  others  than  aim - 
self.    Under  pretext  of  Uiis  treaty,  he  ex* 
polled  from  Tuscany,  or  Etruria,  aa  it  was 
now  called,  the  widowed  Queen  of  that  ter- 
ritory.    She  now,  for  the  first  time,  learn- 
ed, that  by  aa  agreemeat  to  which  ahe  was 
no  party,  she  waa  to  be  dispossessed  of  her 
own  original  dominions,  as  well  aa  of  those 
which  I^apoleon  himself  had  guaranteed  to 
her,  and  waa  informed  that  ahe  waa  to  re- 
ceive a  compenaation  in  Portugal.    This  in- 
eressed  her  affliction.    "  She  did  aot  de- 
sire,'' she  said,  "  to  share  the  spoils  of  any 
one,  much  more  of  a  sister  ana  a  friend. ' 
Upon  arriving  in  Spain,  and  havina  recoaise 
to  her  parent,  the  aingof  Spain,  for  re<iffese 
and  explaaataon,  she  had  the  eddicjoaal  in- 
formation,  that  tbe  creaty  of  Fontmnbleau 
waa  to  be  reeooniised  as  valid,  in  ao  far  as  it 
deprived  her  of  her  territoriea,  but  waa  not 
to  be  of  any  effect  in  aa  far  aa  it  provided 
her  with  indemnification.    At  another  time, 
or  in  aaotfaer'histoiy,  this  would  have  been 
dwelt  upon  aa  an  aggravated  system  of  vio- 
lence and  tyranny  over  the  unprotected. 
But  the  far  more  important  affairs  of  Spaia 
threw  thoae  of  Etruna  into  the  ahade. 

After  so  much  preparation  behind  the 
scenes,  Buonaparte  now  propoaed  to  open 
the  first  grand  act  of  the  impsndiOg  drama. 
He  wrote  from  Italy  to  the  King  of  Spain^ 
that  he  conaeatod  to  tho  propoeid  whicn  he 
had  made  for  tbe  marriage  betwixt  tho 
Prince  of  Astorias  and  oae  of  his  kinswo- 
men :  and  having  thus  maintained  to  tho 
last  toe  appearances  of  friendahip,  he  gave 
orders  to  the  French  army  lying  at  Bayonno 
to  enter  Spain  on  different  pointa,  iad  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  strong  fortreseee 
by  which  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom. ia 
defended. 
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